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THE   GOVERNOR   OF   ALASKA 


Executive  Office, 

Sitka,  Alaska,  October  18,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  on 
affairs  in  Alaska. 

resources. 

FISH. 

The  salmon  and  salmon  fisheries. — Those  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  this  subject  would  do  well  to  obtain  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Commisioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  especially  those  reports 
of  Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  Captain  Tanner,  and  Capt.  Jefferson  F. 
Moser,  the  latter  of  whom  are  officers  in  the  United  States  Navy  and 
have  been  in  command  of  the  steamer  Albatross,  the  vessel  which 
belongs  to  the  Fish  Commission.  Many  things  are  known  about  the 
salmon,  but  very  much  remains  yet  to  be  learned.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  they  come  in  from  the  sea  and  play  around  the  months  or 
estuaries  of  fresh- water  streams,  and  after  a  while  attempt  to  ascend 
those  streams  for  the  purpose  of  spawning  and  propagating  their  kind. 
They  seem  to  prefer  such  streams  as  have  their  sources  in  lakes,  and 
it  is  wonderful  to  behold  the  efforts  which  they  make  to  shoot  rapids, 
ascend  falls,  and  get  over  obstructions  to  reach  the  desired  spot  for 
spawning.  It  is  cUiimed  that  very  few  fish  after  these  efforts  return 
to  the  eea.     It  is  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  them. 

If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  place  a  good  map  of  Alaska  before 
him,  and  study  the  coast  line  from  its  initial  point  around  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon,  he  will  begin  to  understand  what  a  wonderful 
resource  the  salmon  industry  should  be.  The  large  and  small  islands 
are  visited  by  them  wherever  there  is  a  stream  which  they  can  ascend, 
as  are  also  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  the  mainland. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Fish  Commission  to  visit  all  these  streams, 
run  surveys,  take  photographs,  and  obtain  all  possible  information  in 
regard  to  actual  production  of  fish  and  the  capacity  of  each  stream. 
But  such  a  work  requires  much  time  and  care.  The  Albatross  has 
been  detailed  to  other  work.  Such  preliminary  labor  is  necessary 
when  the  Government  comes  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  see  that 
the  streams  are  constantly  replenished. 

The  canning  of  salmon  began  in  the  spring  of  1878,  two  small  can- 
neries being  erected  that  year.  However,  only  a  small  business  was 
done  until  1882,  when  the  first  cannery  was  built  on  Karluk  River, 
Kadiak  Island.     In  1883  several  canneries  were  built,  and  each  year 
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one  or  more  have  been  added.  Some  have  been  abandoned  and  a 
few  have  been  burned  to  the  ground.  The  present  year  nearly  all 
the  canneries  which  were,  in  operation  last  year  have  been  working, 
with  the  addition  of  some  new  ones.  The  Baranoff  Packing  Company 
sold  out  its  plant  and  it  was  removed. 

The  pack  last  year  was  974,601  cases,  20,518  barrels,  and  4,300  half 
barrels;  total  value,  $3,544,128.  From  the  most  reliable  information 
obtainable  at  the  writing  of  this  report  984,150  cases  and  12,000  bar- 
rels of  salt  fish  were  already  packed.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  not 
less  than  1,000,000  cases  and  15,000  barrels  will  be  the  pack  for  this 
year,  which,  at  a  valuation  of  $4  per  case  and  $8  per  barrel,  would 
amount  to  $4,120,000. 

There  have  been  no  laws  or  rules  regulating  the  location  of  these 
canneries;  each  canning  company  has  built  where  it  pleased,  without 
let  or  hindrance.  In  some  places,  like  Karluk,  Kadiak  Island,  many 
canneries  have  been  built  close  together,  and  there  has  been  the 
keenest  rivalry  as  to  which  shall  put  up  the  largest  pack. 

Some  of  the  streams  have  been  wonderfully  prolific.  The  pack  at 
Karluk  River  in  1894  was  229,284  cases;  in  1896,  226,428  cases,  and 
in  1897,  154,262  cases.  The  business  was  profitable,  and  has  been 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition  which  has  been  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  on  the  statute  books  and  of  all  safeguards  for 
the  proper  protection  and  propagation  of  the  fish.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  the  canning  people  that  this  has  been  a  short-sighted 
policy. 

This  same  Karluk  River  in  1898  produced  about  60,000  cases,  and 
the  pack  this  year  will  probably  not  amount  to  over  40,000  cases. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  seeing 
what  was  bound  to  come,  started  a  hatchery  on  the  Karluk  River, 
and  have  been  conducting  it  for  several  years  at  a  great  expense, 
but  so  far  there  is  no  sign  of  replenishment.  There  can  be  no  possi- 
ble doubt  that  if  the  fishing  continues  a  few  years  longer  as  it  is  now 
going  on  the  streams  will  be  depleted. 

It  will  be  well  to  quote  here  what  Captain  Moser  says  on  the  subject: 

DEFLATION  OF  STREAMS. 

When  a  person  interested  in  a  cammery  is  questioned  regarding  the  decrease  of 
salmon  in  Alaskan  waters,  he  is  likely  to  assure  you  at  once  that  there  are  just  as 
many  salmon  in  the  streams  as  there  ever  were,  and  begins  his  proofs  by  citing 
years  like  1896  when  there  was  a  large  run  of  redfish  in  Alaska;  hut  any  disinter- 
ested authority  on  the  subject  will  say  that  the  streams  of  Alaska  are  becoming 
depleted.  While  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  streams  will  fail  entirely  within 
a  few  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  nmsshow  fewer  fish  year  by  year, 
and  if  the  laws  are  not  amended  and  enforced  the  time  will  come  in  the  not  very 
distant  future  when  the  canneries  must  suffer  through  their  own  actions. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  furnish  convincing  proofs  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  convinced,  and  any  argument  may  fail  witn  those  who  are  interested  commer- 
cially. It  is  also  difficult  to  establish  proofs  by  statistics,  because  accurate  stream 
statistics,  as  a  rule,  can  not  be  obtained ;  and,  as  to  packs,  the  canneries  have  mul- 
tiphed  in  numbers  and  many  of  them  have  been  so  enlarged  that  no  comparison 
can  be  made.  The  causes  of  the  depletion  are  the  barricading  of  streams  and 
overfishing— in  other  words,  illegal  fishing. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  SALMON  FISHERIES  AKD  THE  INDIANS. 

Whenever  the  Albatrosa  anchored  near  any  locality  either  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily inhabited  by  natives,  a  delegation  of  the  older  men  or  chiefs  came  on 
board  and  requested  an  audience.  The  powwows  which  followed  invariably  took 
the  form  of  relating  the  oppression  of  the  white  man.  At  Klinkwan,  Chacon, 
Klakas,  Klawak,  Metlakahtla,  Kasaan.  Karta  Bay,  and,  in  fact,  everwhere,  the 
Indians  were  greatly  exercised  over  their  condition,  and  notwithstanding  that 
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they  were  Tex)eatedly  informed  that  the  Fish  Ck>mmis8ion  x>arty  had  nothing  to  do 
witn  the  execution  of  the  law  and  was  merely  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  fisheries,  they  insisted  that,  as  we  were  Gk>yemment  officers,  we 
must  hear  them. 

The  permanent  Indian  villages  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  areprac- 
tically  deserted  except  by  a  few  old  people,  the  young  men  and  women  being 
away,  Uving  in  camps  and  curing  their  winter  supply  during  the  spring,  and, 
when  the  canneries  open,  fishing  for  them  or  doing  work  about  them.  The  can- 
neries at  Elawak  and  Metlakahtla  are  operated  by  Indians,  the  former  drawing 
Suite  a  number  from  Howkan  and  Eiinkwan.  At  Chacon  the  Indians  from 
[asaan  were  curing  halibut,  and  they  were  a^^ain  met  at  Hunter  Bay,  where  they 
had  come  for  cannery  work.  It  is  only  durmg  the  winter  that  the  permanent 
villages  are  fully  inhabited. 

They  are  essentially  fish-eating  Indians,  depending  upon  the  streams  of  the 
country  for  a  large  amount  of  food  supply.  These  streams,  under  their  own 
administration,  for  centuries  have  belonged  to  certain  tribes  or  clans  settled  in 
the  vicinity,  and  their  rights  in  these  streams  have  never  been  infringed  upon 
until  the  advent  of  the  whites.  No  Indians  would  fish  in  a  stream  not  uieir  own 
except  by  invitation,  and  they  can  not  understand  how  those  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion should  be — as  they  regard  it — ^less  honorable  than  their  own  savage  kind.  They 
claim  the  white  man  is  crowding  them  from  their  homes,  robbing  them  of  their 
ancestral  rights,  taking  away  their  fish  by  shiploads;  that  their  sti^iuns  must  soon 
become  exhausted;  that  the  Indian  will  have  no  supply  to  maintain  himself  and 
family  and  that  starvation  must  follow. 

The  natives  urge  that  the  law  prohibiting  them  from  owning  mining  claims  is 
very  hard  to  endure;  that  they  wear  the  same  clothes,  eat  the  same  food,  obey  the 
same  laws  as  the  white  man,  and  are  far  more  orderly  than  the  white  communi- 
ties, and  that  they  should  have  the  same  rights.  They  acknowledge  the  white 
man^s  superiority;  all  they  want  is  suitable  encouragement  to  imitate  him.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  Indians  also  complamed  against  tne  Metlakahtla  community, 
stating  that  the  latter  are  foreigners  and  come  to  their  island,  cut  out  the  best 
timber,  and  carry  it  to  their  sawmill  at  Metlakahtla.  While  acknowledging  the 
Metlakahtlansas  superior  in  intelligence,  they  say  they  would  gladly  emroace  the 
same  opportunities. 

From  the  Indians*  standpoint,  their  complaints  are  undoubtedly  well  founded, 
but  history  will  no  doubt  rex)eat  itself  here,  as  in  other  portions  of  our  country, 
where  the  aborigines  have  come  in  contact  with  the  civilizing  influence  of  the 
white  man,  where  rum,  disease,  and  mercenary  dealings  have  slowly  but  surely 
exterminated  them.  My  own  sympathy  is  with  the  Indian,  and  I  would  gladly 
recommend,  if  the  way  were  clear,  tne  establishment  of  ownership  in  streams;  but 
it  is  impracticable,  and  I  can  only  ask  for  him  a  consideration  of  his  claim  and, 
whatever  law  is  framed,  that  a  liberal  balance  be  thrown  in  his  favor. 

This  testimony  comes  from  a  man  who  is  without  interest  or  preju- 
dice in  the  matter,  and  who  is  well  qualified  to  give  expert  testimony. 
The  cannery  people,  themselves,  will  hardly  seriously  deny  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  fishing  has  been  illegal.  This  brings  us  to  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  these  fisheries  to  the  natives. 

The  following  letters  have  come  to  this  office  this  season: 

FoBT  Wranoell,  Alaska,  June  SO,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  natives  of  Wrangell,  Alaska,  have  come 
together  to  write  you  this  letter.  This  being  the  first  time  we  ever  asked  you, 
Governor,  to  help  us  in  our  trouble.  We  each  one  look  to  you,  GK)vemor,  as  our 
chief.  We  only  ask  for  justice  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  very  thankful  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  such  a  law  as  to 

Erotect  us  with  our  lands  and  salmon  streams,  especially  salmon  creeks  and  hunt- 
ig  ^[rounds.  For  all  our  living  and  our  children's  living  comes  from  fishing  and 
hunting.  And  so  if  the  white  man  takes  the  salmon  creeks  away  from  us,  where 
do  von  suppose,  (Governor,  we  Indians  would  make  our  living— we  old  Indians, 
sucn  as  old  Arrow  Kohwow  and  lots  other  Indians  that  can  not  talk  a  word  of 
English  or  not  able  to  work  for  white  man  for  wages  due?  Thev  simply  havB  to 
starve  or  else  look  to  the  Ghovemment  for  support ;  if  not  we  will  have  to  take  it 
in  our  own  hands  to  keep  such  bad  white  man  off  our  salmon  streams.  And  then 
suppose  the  Government  then  will  look  into  it  right  away,  and  we  Indians  will 
have  to  get  punished  for  everything  we  do.  So,  to  avoid  all  troubles,  we,  the 
undersigned,  ask  you  this  favor,  you  being  governor  of  our  land  and  a  good  friend 
of  Indians,  besides  you  being  well  acquainted  with  our  ways  and  what  we  own. 
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Now  we  will  tell  yon,  Governor,  that  one  of  onr  friend,  Aarow  Kohwow — we 
suppose  yon  know  him,  one  of  the  old  Christians  that  was  with  David  Towyatt 
and  Moses  Lewis — ^Aarow  and  Moses  Lewis  own  a  place  call  An- Aw,  which 
means  **  Town  of  all  Towns,"  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  towns,  where  old  Aarow's 
family  used  to  go  to  dry  salmon  ever  since  God  created  ns,  and  it  went  from  one 
family  np  to  A^ow,  which  he  now  has  it  in  his  hands  for  over  twenty-fonr  years, 
till  few  years  ago,  when  the  cannery  was  build  here.  Two  years  afterwards  the 
snx>erintendent,  J.  Batler,  send  men  over  to  the  place  to  fish  every  year,  abont  ten 
days  every  year,  while  Aarow  stays  on  it  every  abont  seven  or  eight  months,  hunt, 
fisn,  and  tend  to  other  thing;  and  now  J.  Batler  claims  he  owns  the  place  and 
want  to  keep  the  other  ^dians  away  from  there.  He,  J.  Batler,  have  keened  ns 
away  from  there  already.  J.  Babler  tried  to  bny  it  from  Aarow,  but  Aarow 
would  not  do  it,  so  this  year  he  want  to  lease  it  from  Aarow,  provided  Aarow 
keep  all  other  Indians  away  from  tne  salmon  creek;  that  Aarow  would  not  do  so, 
the  trouble  comes  in.  J.  Babler  break  and  saw  down  Aarow's  fence  and  got  in 
on  Aarow*s  garden,  using  it  for  camp  ground.  So  Aarow  made  complaint,  but 
the  tri^  is  i)ut  off  till  the  Queen's  return.  All  we  ask  you  is  to  see  tne  United 
States  district  attorney  ana  give  us  a  fair  show  and  justice.  We  Indians  of 
Wranffell  can  say  this  much,  that  we  never  tried  to  keep  any  white  man  away 
from  fishing  in  the  creeks ;  they  have  always  fished  every  place ;  but  when  they 
tried  to  keep  us  out  and  try  to  take  the  around  away  from  us,  we  think  we  have 
right  to  kick.  This  is  the  third  creek  that  white  man  tries  to  take  away  from 
us.  There  are  three  good  creeks  where  we  all  used  to  fish ;  now  one  white  man  has 
it  all  in  his  possession  and  puts  i^  fence  across  each  creek  every  year,  and  we  Indians 
left  out.  if ow  such  things  ought  to  be  looked  lifter.  This  have  been  going  on 
every  year  for  over  seven  years.  So  if  we  lose  this  case  we  will  have  to  be 
keeped  away  from  this  creek  by  one  white  man.  Let  us  have  the  creeks  where  we 
get  our  living  and  hunting  pounds ;  that  is  all  we  ask  of  the  Gk>vemment.  This 
letter  represents  all  the  natives  of  Wrangell  and  others  near  by.  Let  us  hear  from 
you  on  return  boat.    We  remain  your  humble  servants. 

Georqe  (his  X  mark)  Shakes, 
TOMYATT  (his  X  mark), 
John  (his  x  mark)  EIadishau, 
Andrew  (his  x  mark)  Keawquitz, 
Sha  Ke  Naioh  (his  x  mark). 
Jack  (his  x  mark)  Johnson, 
Aaron  (his  x  mark)  Kohnow, 
Jacob  (his  x  mark)  Wan  Kun, 
LoTT  (his  X  mark)  Ty  een. 
Jambs  Hadley, 
William  H.  Lewis, 

Uie  leading  men  of  Wrangdl, 
John  G.  Brady, 

Oovemor  of  Alaska^  Sitka, 


Afognak,  Alaska,  June  22,  1899, 

Sm:  We,  the  natives  and  all  the  Russian  population  of  Afognak,  api)eal  to  your 
excellency  to  help  us  to  retain  possession  of  the  fish  streams  where  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  getting  our  winter's  supply  of  food  for  ourselves  and  families.  We 
can  not  get  any  chance  of  fishing  in  the  streams,  as  the  cannery  fishermen  of  all 
the  companies  ox>erating  here  have  taken  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 
They  strotch  a  rox>e  across  the  water,  and  as  the  rope  vibrates  from  the  force  of 
the  current,  they  frighten  the  fish.  In  the  meantime  they  seine  fish  directly  at 
the  mouth  of  the  stream. 

We  tried  to  remonstrate  with  them  and  they  threatened  to  smash  our  skulls. 
We  lay  these  facts  before  your  excellency  so  that  you  may  give  us  some  assist- 
ance. We  can  not  allow  our  families  to  starve,  and  if  the  canneries  are  allowed 
to  carry  away  all  our  fish — ^the  main  food — we  will  be  obliged  to  starve. 

Hoping  you  will  look  kindly  upon  our  i)etition, 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Vasili  Alexandrofp, 
Radion  Shanoen, 
Radion  X.  Malutin, 
Chiefs  for  the  Afognak  Population, 
His  excellency  Hon.  John  G.  Brady, 

Governor  of  Alcuka, 
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The  Rev.  J.  11.  Schoechert,  superintendent  of  the  Moravian  Mission 
on  the  Nushagak  River  in  Alaska,  under  date  of  April  22,  1899, 
writes  to  the  mission  board  begging  them  to  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  the  placing  of  fish  traps  in  the  Alaskan  rivers. 

There  is  no  objection  to  gill  nets,  which  are  from  6i  to  6^  inches  in 
the  mesh,  for  these  allow  the  small  fish  to  pass  through;  but  the  fish 
traps  kill  all  the  small  fish,  and  will  result  in  the  extermination  of 
the  food  supply.  As  it  is,  many  of  the  natives  die  of  starvation 
each  winter  and  they  earnestly  petition  for  the  prohibition  of  these 
fish  traps. 

Many  people  have  complained  that  the  cannery  people,  especially 
the  large  concerns,  conduct  their  business  in  a  ruthless  sort  of  way, 
bringing  all  their  supplies  and  nearly  all  their  labor — Chinamen, 
Italians,  Portuguese,  and  Norwegians — aboard  of  large  ships,  which  are 
sent  to  their  different  canneries,  there  to  remain  until  the  completion 
of  the  fishing  season,  about  the  last  of  September;  that  these  men 
are  contracted  with  not  to  receive  their  wages  until  their  return  to 
San  Francisco.  While  all  this  may  be  true,  the  cannery  men  have  no 
other  recourse.  When  the  fish  are  caught  they  must  be  canned  with- 
out delay,  and  to  do  this  men  who  are  trained  and  used  to  it  are 
necessary.  They  can  not  then  undertake  to  deal  with  natives  and 
others  who  have  no  training  whatever,  and  who  have  no  compunction 
in  breaking  a  contract  and  leaving  their  work  in  the  middle  of  the 
season. 

Again,  as  set  forth  in  last  year's  report,  the  canneries  have  had 
very  little  legal  protection,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  at  great  dis- 
tances from  settled  communities,  and  the  civil  of^cers  have  had  no 
independent  means  of  transportation,  and  have  been  nearly  power- 
less to  give  them  any  speedy  and  adequate  protection.  Again,  it  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  these  canneries  have  given  to  the  world  a 
vast  amount  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  at  a  very  moderate 
cost,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  completely  wasted.  There  are 
probably  between  eleven  and  twelve  millions  of  doUars  invested  in 
buildings,  machinery,  tackle,  boats,  and  steam  vessels  for  this  indus- 
try. They  ought  to  be  here  to  stay,  and  to  expect  that  year  after 
year  they  could  rely  upon  doing  a  profitable  business.  In  view,  then, 
of  what  has  been  given  above  this  is  surely  the  proper  time  for  Con- 
gress to  take  this  matter  in  hand.  It  would  probably  be  best  to  limit 
the  number  of  canneries  and  the  catch  in  accordance  with  the  capac- 
ity of  each  stream,  and  put  the  hatchery  business  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  and  tax  each  cannery  for  their 
support  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  pack.  The  Fish  Commis- 
sion would  no  doubt  gladly  take  up  the  work,  and  would  have  the 
warm  and  hearty  support  of  all  the  cannery  people. 

All  the  laws  bearing  on  this  industry  should  be  both  plain  and  sus- 
ceptible of  but  one  interpretation.  And  the  oflScers  and  means  for 
enforcing  the  same  should  be  ample.  The  distances  are  such  as  to 
require  a  good,  well-equipped  steam  vessel,  so  that  the  oflScers  shall 
be  entirely  independent.  Heretofore  they  have  often  been  obliged 
to  accept  transportation  and  entertainment  from  the  cannery  peo- 
ple themselves.  It  does  seem  that  in  the  light  gained  here  in  Alaska 
in  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  view  of  what  has  been  brought  about 
in  British  territory  and  elsewhere,  that  a  law  should  be  framed  that 
would  give  protection  to  the  capital  now  invested  and  still  give 
justice  to  the  natives,  who  from  time  immemorial  have  regarded  the 
salmon  as  their  staple  food,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  streams 
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well  stocked  with  fish  by  the  continnal  use  of  hatcheries,  which 
should  be  under  the  sole  control  of  the  United  States  Fish  Cora- 
mission. 

Mr.  John  C.  Calbreth,  of  Fort  Wrangell,  has  been  conducting  a 
hatchery  for  a  number  of  years,  but  says  that  under  the  existing  laws 
he  has  no  adequate  protection.  As  yet  the  streams  which  he  has 
stocked  have  not  shown  any  great  signs  of  increase,  but  he  is  sanguine 
that  in  the  near  future  he  can,  if  unmolested,  reap  an  ample  reward 
for  his  labor.  He  has  communicated  with  this  office,  and  what  he  has 
to  say  can  be  found  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  matter  of  the  hatcheries  is  really  the  vit^l  point  of  the  whole 
industry  and  should  not  be  left  to  uncertain  and  desultory  propaga- 
tion. It  is  therefore  urged  that  the  Government  put  the  matter  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Fish  Commission.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  should 
be  careful  to  do  ample  justice  to  Mr.  Calbreth,  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association,  and  any  others  who  have  been  to  the  expense  of  starting 
hatcheries. 

The  rivalry  is  great  among  the  canneries,  in  fact  so  great  that  at 
times  one  cannery  will  catch  and  destroy  tens  of  thousands  of  fish 
which  they  are  unable  to  can  rather  than  to  allow  the  rival  cannery's 
fishermen  to  catch  them. 

It  is  noticeable  that  around  the  location  of  the  canneries  there  are 
men  who  are  intermarrying  with  the  natives  and  Creoles,  and  some 
who  are  bringing  their  families  from  below  are  settling  and  making 
permanent  improvements.  The  shareholders  and  managers  of  these 
large  institutions,  while  they  are  keen  and  shrewd  business  men,  are 
nevertheless  lai^  hearted  and  patriotic.  We  feel  like  earnestly  plead- 
ing with  them  on  behalf  of  the  native  Alaskan,  that  they  will  make 
an  endeavor  to  train  these  natives  to  do  their  work.  The  sea  otter 
is  doomed,  and  to-day  there  are  a  large  number  of  Aleuts  who  are 
practically  helpless.  These  i)eople  have  good  natural  gifts;  many  of 
them  are  ingenious.  We  know  that  they  have  intemperate  habits;  at 
present  no  superintendent  could  be  assured  of  putting  up  a  pack 
entirely  by  their  labor.  Yet  in  time,  under  the  management  of  local 
superintendence,  they  could  be  taught  to  make  the  cans  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  and  very  largely  take  the  place  of  the  Chinese.  To 
this  end  they  should  be  sustained  by  local  magistrates  with  a  firm 
determination  to  keep  down  and  punish  intemperance.  Mr.  Wadleigh, 
the  superintendent  for  the  North  Pacific  Packers'  Association  at 
Klawock,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  had  practically  solved  this  problem 
of  how  to  work  the  natives.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency  by  letting  the  work  to  them  by  the  piece  or  case. 
Last  year,  however,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  drunkenness,  so  that 
this  year  ho  was  compelled  to  import  Chinese  and  Italians  to  do  the 
work,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to 
the  natives  of  that  community. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  coming  session  Congress  will  be  liberal 
in  giving  every  community  the  proper  legal  protection  that  it  should 
have,  and  if  such  protection  is  given  it  seems  that  cannery  superin- 
tendents and  managers  should  be  instructed  to  train  and  employ 
natives  to  do  their  work.  If  this  could  be  brought  about  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  cannerymen,  as  they  would  then  have  their 
laborers  permanently  near  their  works.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult 
each  year  to  obtain  gangs  of  Chinamen,  and  if  the  natives  were 
brought  into  more  harmonious  relation  with  the  cannery  people  there 
would  doubtless  be  much  less  complaint  on  their  part  about  the  tak- 
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ing  of  fish,  for  a  great  many  of  the  fish  which  the  natives  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  are  not  wanted  by  the  canneries. 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  more  of  the  detail  concerning  the  can- 
neries should  obtain  the  reports  of  Mr.  Howard  M.  Kuchin,  special 
agent  for  the  protection  of  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  under  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Cod, — The  cod  will  always  be  our  standby.  We  probably  have 
the  grandest  banks  in  the  world.  The  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion has  done  some  work  with  the  Albatross,  under  the  command  of 
Captains  Tanner  and  Moser,  in  determining  the  number  and  extent 
of  these  banks.  It  is  a  safe  calculation  that  we  have  not  less  than 
125,000  square  miles  of  cod  fishing  in  connection  with  the  Alaska 
coast.  Here  is  an  immense  wealth  simply  waiting  for  development. 
Some  vessels  from  San  Francisco  have  been  fishing  at  the  Shumagin 
Islands,  Bering  Sea,  Okhotsk  Sea.  They  return  to  their  home  port 
every  season  with  good  cargoes.  It  is  noticeable  that  very  little  loss 
of  life  has  attended  the  Alaska  cod  fishing.  This  is  entirely  different 
from  the  experience  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  the  past  few  years 
some  firms  from  Puget  Sound  have  entered  into  this  business  and 
have  been  successful.  It  hardly  seems  possible  to  exhaust  this 
species  by  overfishing.  There  are  other  kinds  of  fish  which  run  in 
these  waters,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  taken  hold  of  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  eulachon  run  at  Chilcat,  Yakutat,  and  Cook  Inlet  and  are  very 
highly  prized  by  the  natives.  Oil  of  this  fish  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
across  from  Naas  River,  is  valued  at  $3.50  for  a  5-gallon  can.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Atka  and  Attn,  and  doubtless  near  the  intervening 
islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  is  a  fish  which  is  called  the  Atka  or 
Attu  mackerel.  This  is  not  handled  for  the  market,  but  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  puts  up  a  certain  quantity  for  the  use  of  their 
employees  and  their  immediate  circle  of  friends.  The  fish  is  rich  and 
fat,  delicate  in  flavor — somewhat  like  that  of  an  Eastern  mackerel — 
and  highly  prized  for  a  breakfast  dish.  The  kinds  known  as  the  black 
cod  and  the  red  snapper  are  here,  but  they  are  not  taken  for  the 
market. 

Whales. — We  have  whales  here,  too,  of  various  kinds,  and  some- 
times they  have  been  caught  land  tied  by  a  hawser  to  a  tree;  that  was 
once  done  at  Klawack,  IMnce  of  Wales  Island,  when  one  of  these 
huge  leviathans  came  in  to  scratch  off  the  barnacles  on  the  rocks 
and  forgetting  that  tide  waited  for  no  whale  was  left  high  and  dry 
upon  the  strand. 

The  natives  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  and  along  the  coast  to  Point 
Barrow,  almost  every  year  succeed  in  taking  a  few  of  these  animals. 
They  sell  the  bones  and  keep  the  carcass  for  food. 

Navigators  for  several  years  have  noticed  numbers  of  the  long  fin- 
backed  or  killer  whales  in  Bering  Sea;  they  usually  go  in  schools,  and 
the  natives  fear  them.  They  have  no  commercial  value  and  are  not 
sought  by  hunters,  but  if  we  intend  to  protect  the  fur  seal  we  ought 
to  know  that  this  fellow  is  his  enemy  and  relishes  a  fur  seal  pup  as 
much  as  an  Aleut  does.  It  would  be  well  to  put  a  good  bounty  on 
the  head  of  each  and  thus  encourage  the  killing  of  them,  though 
the  steam  whaling  companies  now  make  their  principal  catch  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  north  and  east  of  Point  Barrow. 

Herring, — ^The  Alaska  Oil  and  Guano  Company,  at  Killisnoo,  Chat- 
ham Straits,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  They  have  a  very  complete 
plant  and  have  enlarged  it  very  much  during  the  past  year.    They 
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devote  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  taking  of  herring  for  the  pur- 
I)ose  of  oil  and  fertilizing  material.  They  have  a  barrel  factory  for 
manufacturing  the  barrels  for  the  oil  and  half  barrels  for  salted  herring. 
Their  machinery  for  drying  and  handling  the  fertilizer  is  quite  com- 
plete. After  many  years  of  steady  effort  they  have  succeeded  in  cre- 
ating and  building  up  a  demand  for  all  this  material  that  they  can 
produce,  for  it  has  been  well  tested  and  found  valuable  in  the  sugar 
plantations  of  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  past  season  a  large  four-masted 
vessel  took  aboard  at  their  docks  17,000  sacks  and  sailed  directly  for 
Honolulu.  This  company  packs  a  thousand  or  two  half -barrels  of 
salt  herring,  which  are  carefully  selected. 

Mr.  Buschman  has  a  saltery  at  Wrangell  Narrows,  and  is  also  put- 
ting up  salt  herring  in  barrels  and  half-barrels  for  shipment  to  the 
South.  The  herring  must  surely  be  abundant,  for  big  fishes,  porpoises, 
whales,  and  man  all  seem  to  agree  that  they  are  proper  food.  The 
natives  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  herring  are  spawning,  cut 
the  boughs  of  the  hemlock  and  anchor  them  at  low  tide  on  the  spawn- 
ing ground;  in  a  short  time  the  boughs  are  fairly  incrusted  with 
spawn;  they  are  removed  and  hung  up  on  fences,  trees,  and  lines  to 
dry.  Among  the  natives  these  herring  eggs  are  highly  prized  and 
are  quite  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  early  spring.  They  either  eat 
them  raw  or  rub  them  in  a  basin  of  water  between  their  hands  to  free 
them  from  the  hemlock  leaves  and  twigs,  and  then  stew  them  in  water 
and  serve  them  with  seal  or  oolakan  oil. 

Halibtit. — Halibut  abound  in  many  places  along  the  coast.  They 
are  now  being  taken  from  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska  and 
packed  in  ice  and  shipped  by  steamer  to  Seattle,  where  they  are  dis- 
tributed to  various  places  in  the  States  by  rail.  At  some  places  the 
problem  is  a  very  simple  one,  as  near  Petersburg,  at  the  mouth  of 
Wrangell  Narrows,  where  floating  ice  from  the  glacier  is  obtained  right 
on  the  fishing  ground.  Hardly  anything  is  done  in  curing  the  hali- 
but, excepting  that  the  natives  cut  it  in  thin  strips  and  sun  diy  it  for 
their  own  food. 

This  office  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  fresh  fish 
which  was  shipped  the  past  year,  but  we  are  well  aware  that  it  amounts 
to  many  tons. 

FURS. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  and  many  years  afterwards  the  fur 
industry  was  almost  the  only  industry  that  was  considered  remunerative 
or  received  attention.  Where  the  prospector  or  miner  advances  the 
wild  animals  give  way.  The  old  fur  companies  knew  this  well  and  were 
loath  to  take  up  other  occupations.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  definite 
numbers  of  any  of  the  kinds  of  furs  except  the  fur-seal  skins  and  the 
sea  otter.  This  latter  animal  is  disappearing  very  rapidly.  Tlie  catch 
for  the  whole  season  will  probably  not  amount  to  over  125  skins.  The 
hunting  parties  of  the  Aleuts  have  had  very  little  reward  for  their 
many  weeks  of  hunting,  some  parties  not  receiving  more  than  $10  or 
•15  for  the  season's  catch  even  at  the  very  highest  price  now  given 
for  these  pelts.  As  the  natives  realize  so  little  from  these  animals,  it 
would  probably  be  well  that  the  hunting  of  them  be  prohibited  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  to  save  them  from  becoming  extinct  and  see  if 
they  would  multiply.  There  are  a  great  many  bears  in  Alaska,  brown, 
black,  and  polar,  and  the  total  number  taken  each  year  must  be  con- 
siderable.    The  beavers'  homes  are  invaded  more  and  more.     This 
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interesting  animal,  too,  will  soon  become  extinct  unless  he  is  allowed 
to  be  unmolested  in  some  large  preserves.  These  pelts  have  a  special 
value  to  the  Eskimos,  who  trade  them  to  the  natives  on  the  Siberian 
side.  Minks  abound  and  should  hold  their  own  for  a  long  time.  These 
animals  of  late  years  have  had  a  chance  to  multiply  because  the 
natives  have  had  remunerative  emploj^ment  in  the  fisheries  and  mines, 
and  on  account  of  the  prevailing  low  cost  of  skins  have  not  tried  to 
hunt  them,  but  now  as  the  prices  are  high  they  will  doubtless  hunt 
them  diligently. 

The  lynx  and  wolverine  are  taken.  The  skins  of  the  former  are 
prized  very  highly  by  the  Eskimos  and  probably  the  best  market  is 
found  among  these  people.  They  trim  their  parkas  with  them,  and 
they  are  really  handsome  and  durable  furs  for  that  purpose.  The 
martens  are  becoming  fewer  year  by  year.  The  little  squirrels  in  the 
northern  country  ai^e  very  abundant,  and  their  skins  are  very  serv- 
iceable for  robes  and  linings.  We  have  the  red,  white,  blue,  cross, 
and  black  foxes.  No  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Americans  to  propa- 
gate any  but  the  blue  and  black  species.  The  efforts  with  the  black 
fox  were  not  successful,  the  male  appearing  to  be  vicious,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  devour  the  young  kits  when  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  The  blue  fox,  however,  takes  more  kindly  to  domesticity,  and 
the  progress  made  so  far  with  them  is  very  gratifying.  Maj.  E.  W.  C. 
Clark,  the  Government  agent  on  St.  George  Island,  said  that  418 
skins  had  been  taken — 341  first  class,  59  second  class,  and  18  white. 
The  foxes  there  are  fed  from  seal  meat  which  is  preserved  in  a  kit  at 
the  killing  season.  The  animals  are  so  easily  handled  that  they  can 
deal  with  them  almost  like  cats  or  dogs. 

THE   FUR  SEAL. 

There  is  not  much  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  already  reported  by  various  Government  oflftcers,  who 
have  been  commissioned  to  investigate  this  matter.  Anotheryear  only 
gives  additional  weight  and  force  to  their  testimony.  The  herds  are 
decreasing.  Pelagic  seal  hunters  are  still  active,  as  numbers  of  pups 
on  some  of  the  rookeries  on  St.  George  Island  were  found  starved 
to  death  by  the  failure  of  their  mothers  returning  to  nourish  them. 
This  all  happens  even  while  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  60-mile 
limit  are  enforced  by  our  revenue  cutters  and  three  British  war  ves- 
sels. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  we  wish  to  preserve  these  val- 
uable and  interesting  animals  upon  these  islands  the  United  States 
has  but  one  policy  left  to  pursue.  We  should  maintain  stoutly  that 
we  have  a  property  right  in  the  seal,  and  to  make  this  plainer 
and  more  certain  we  should  proceed  to  put  a  brand  with  the  letters 
U.  S.,  4  inches  long  and  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
upon  the  back  of  every  female.  If  one  of  these  animals  so  branded 
is  killed  by  the  pelagic  sealer,  his  skin  will  bring  but  a  small  price  in 
the  fur  market  for  it  is  spoiled  for  the  furrier's  purposes. 

As  about  80  i>er  cent  of  the  animals  taken  in  the  sea  are  females, 
the  sealers*  catch  for  the  year  would  not  be  profitable,  and  for  that 
reason  sealing  would  soon  cease. 

It  is  urged,  therefore,  that  the  Department  give  this  matter  its  care- 
ful consideration  and  be  ready  in  the  coming  season  to  send  a  suflftcient 
force  of  men,  who  are  experts  in  the  business,  and  furnish  them  with 
the  most  recent  electrical  appliances  for  branding,  which  the  stock- 
men have  found  to  work  so  well  upon  our  Western  plains.    Numbers  of 
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these  animals  have  been  branded  heretofore,  but  with  the  most  clumsy 
apparatus  and  by  men  who  were  not  skilled  in  the  business.  The 
brands  heal  just  as  they  do  on  land  animals. 

The  sentiment  raised  about  its  being  a  cruelty  should  not  deter  us, 
for  the  real  cruelty  comes  in  allowing  the  killing  and  wounding  and 
starvation  to  go  on  as  it  has  been  doing  for  some  years.  This  seems 
to  be  our  only  and  last  resort  in  endeavoring  to  preserve  these 
valuable  rookeries. 

The  male  animals  of  proper  age  were  killed  almost  to  the  last  one — 
2,520  on  St.  George  Island  and  something  over  14,000  on  St.  Paul. 

The  revenue  cutter  McCuUoch  anchored  off  St.  George  on  September 
4,  and  the  governor  and  judge,  together  with  other  members  of  his 
court,  went  ashore.  Maj.  E.  W.  Clark,  the  United  States  agent, 
received  us  and  conducted  us  over  the  ground. 

The  census  of  June  30  shows  a  total  of  99  natives  and  1 1  not  natives. 
Of  the  99,  there  are  49  males  and  50  females;  also  children  under  16, 
24  males  and  23  females. 

Two  deaths  were  reported  during  the  year. 

The  lowest  temperature  for  the  winter  was  zero  for  part  of  the  day. 
The  temperature  for  most  of  the  winter  was  18°  to  20°+. 

They  had  an  epidemic  during  the  winter,  but  no  fatalities. 

The  North  American  Commercial  Company  has  faithfully  per- 
formed the  different  things  which  are  required  by  its  contract  with 
the  Grovemment.  The  natives  are  well  housed,  and  the  houses  are 
kept  in  good  condition;  the  school  is  kept  running;  the  widows  and 
orphans  are  looked  after. 

It  is  a  serious  problem  to  know  how  to  deal  with  these  native  people 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The  Government  is  now  appropriating 
$19,500  annually  toward  their  maintenance.  When  the  seal  herds 
were  at  their  best  and  the  company  was  allowed  to  take  100,000  skins, 
these  people  were  probably  in  better  circumstances  than  any  similar 
number  of  people,  anywhere,  in  the  same  station  of  life,  many  of  them 
keeping  bank  accounts  in  San  Francisco. 

If  the  Government  could  come  to  satisfactory  terms  with  the  North 
American  Commercial  Company,  the  lessee  of  these  islands,  it  would 
be  best  to  stop  the  killing  of  seals  entirely,  and  to  transport  these 
communities  to  Kadiak  Island  or  some  other  point,  give  them  suf- 
ficient means  to  make  a  good  start,  and  require  them  then  to  do  for 
themselves,  as  all  other  natives  in  Alaska  are  doing. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  by  persistently  branding  and  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  killing  for  at  least  ten  years,  that  the  animals  would  increase 
to  their  former  great  numbers  on  the  various  rookeries,  and  thereafter 
this  useful  and  profitable  business  could  be  carried  on. 

The  island  of  St.  Paul  could  not  be  visited  on  account  of  our  ina- 
bility to  make  a  landing  from  the  McCuUoch. 

TIMBER. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  the  islands  and  main  coast  are  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  spruce,  hemlock,  and  Sitka  cedar,  and  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  part  the  red  cedar  is  found  in  abundance. 

There  are  forests  of  conifer»  along  the  rivers  of  the  interior,  the 
Yukon,  Tanane,  and  Koyukuk,  the  trees  on  the  latter  river  attain- 
ing the  size  of  2  feet  in  diameter. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twelve  mills  in  operation  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.     These  are  nearly  all  of  very  small  capacity,  and  all 
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the  lumber  which  is  manufactured  is  for  use  in  the  Territory,  none 
being  shipped  out.  The  prices  charged  to  the  consumer  in  Sitka  are 
$13  per  thousand  rough  lumber,  $20  per  thousand  for  flooring  and 
rustic,  $25  per  thousand  for  selected  boat  lumber,  and  $50  per  thou- 
sand for  clear  cedar.  Most  of  the  lumber  and  timbers  which  have 
been  used  in  the  great  mining  enterprises  and  in  the  rapid  building 
up  of  Dyea  and  Skagway  and  the  White  Pass  Railway  have  been 
imiK)rted  from  Puget  Sound. 

Nearly  all  the  timber,  so  far,  which  has  been  taken  in  southeastern 
Alaska  has  been  put  in  the  water  by  hand  loggers  and  has  hardly 
ever  been  over  a  distance  of  200  or  300  feet  from  salt  water. 

The  chlorination  works  in  connection  with  the  Treadwell  mines 
have  been  shut  down;  consequently  the  spruce  which  they  used  for 
the  roasting  process  is  no  longer  cut  into  cordwood. 

The  Government  should  give  the  citizens  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase this  timber  at  a  very  small  cost.     The  amount  of  waste  that 
goes  on  in  these  parts  is  tremendous,  a  great  many  of  the  trees  have 
attained  their  full  growth  and  have  blown  down  and  left  to  decay. 
It  is  the  part  of  true  forestry  to  see  that  these  trees  are  removed  and 
utilized.     The  Government  could  well  afford  to  encourage  it.     The 
forests  in  southeastern  Alaska  are  unlike  those  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States  unless  it  is  in  western  Washington.     The  great 
amount  of  rain  falling  upon  the  ground  heavily  carpeted  with  moss, 
which  holds  water  like  a  sponge,  preserves  the  timber  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire.     It  is  only  in  a  very  few  places  and  in  an  extraordinarily 
dry  season,  and  where  the  timber  seems  to  grow  upon  the  bare  rocks, 
that  the  fire  has  had  any  chance  to  spread.     Young  timber  springs 
up  and  grows  very  rapidly.     The  spot  where  the  native  village  was 
located  upon  Halleck  Island  when  the  Russians  made  their  first  settle- 
ment near  the  present  site  of  Sitka,  is  now  covered  with  a  growth 
of  spruce  timber  which  can  be  cut  and  manufactured  into  merchant- 
able lumber.     In  the  interior  of  Alaska  it  is  different.     The  summers 
there  are  hot  and  dry,  and  fire  has  a  greater  chance  to  spread      The 
limbs  of  the  trees  almost  touch  the  ground  and  they  are  full  of  pitch  and 
for  the  most  are  very  small.     However,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  a  blessing  to 
the  prosi)ector  and  settler.     The  Government  should,  as  it  has  done, 
post  notices  about  fire  and  prosecute  those  who  have  willfully  violated 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  for  the  protection  of 
timber  against  fire. 

During  the  present  year  many  men  who  went  prospecting  upon  the 
Koyukuk,  Tanana.  and  other  branches  of  the  Yukon,  and  who  were 
reduced  to  their  last  dollar,  found  that  they  could  maintain  them- 
selves by  cutting  cord  wood  to  supply  steamboats.  They  have  obtained 
$7  and  $8  per  cord,  and  many  were  offering  their  wood  at  $5  per  cord 
on  the  last  trips  of  the  steamers.  Considering  what  they  have  to  pay 
for  provisions,  men  would  have  to  work  very  hard  to  thus  obtain 
another  grub  stake  or  earn  enough  to  pay  their  passage  out  of  the 
country.  They  have  cut  this  wood  without  any  molestation  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  it  is  good  policy  to 
allow  them  to  do  so.  Much  of  the  timber,  too,  which  they  have  cut  is 
in  places  where  fire  has  swept  through  and  the  trees  have  all  been 
killed.  It  is  better  to  use  it  on  steamboats  than  to  let  it  rot  on  the 
ground.  The  report  of  Colonel  May,  inspector  from  the  Interior 
Department,  who  was  ordered  to  proceed  down  the  Yukon  and  inves- 
tigate the  timber  question,  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  full  and  instruct- 
ive on  this  matter.     However,  the  timber  in  southeastern  Alaska 
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remains  as  a  very  great  resource  to  be  developed,  and  in  the  future, 
when  Alaska  has  attained  a  large  commerce  with  Siberia,  Japan,  and 
China,  it  will  be  fully  utilized  and  will  give  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  people  In  putting  it  into  marketable  shape. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Nothing  should  concern  any  of  the  people  of  Alaska  so  much  as  its 
agricultural  interests.     From  the  purchase  until  now,  the  impression 
that  the  general  public  has  had  is  that,  agriculturally,  Alaska  does  not 
amount  to  much,  and  those  who  have  persistently  cried  up  its  possi- 
bilities in  this  direction  have  been  derided  and  looked  upon  as  being 
cranky.     It  is  true  that  we  have  rain  and  snow,  and  glaciers  and  x>olar 
bears,  but  all  when  and  where  they  belong  and  at  the  proper  season; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  warm  ocean  currents  along  the  coast, 
and  that  we  have  a  climate  in  the  southeastern  part  that  is  astonishingly 
mild  and  equable.     Those  who  wish  sincerely  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject will  be  greatly  aided  and  rewarded  by  consulting  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.'s  physical  map  of  North  America.     This  map  is  gotten  up  with 
great  pains  and  embodies  the  latest  information  from  authentic 
sources.     You  will  there  find  the  line  which  traces  the  northern  limit 
of  cereals,  after  passing  Lake  Winnipeg,  runs  sharply  to  the  north  and 
west  and  so  continues,   crossing  the  Porcupine  River  above    Fort 
Yukon  and  thence  along  the  north  side  of  the  Yukon  River  until  it 
comes  out  into  Norton  Sound  above  St.  Michael.     It  will  be  noticed 
also  that  the   isotherm   for  January,   which    passes  through    Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore,  Indianapolis  and  Omaha,  turns  sharply  to 
the  north  and  west  and  comes  out  upon  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Alaska.     The  isotherm  for  January  runs 
through  Alaska  north  of  the  Mount  St.  Elias  range  and  comes  out 
about  St.  Michael  and  runs  north  of  St.  Lawrence  Island.     It  ^11  be 
noticed  also  in  latitude  50°  the  North  Pacific  current  makes  a  great 
sweep  toward  the  Alexander  Archipelago  and  continues  its  course  to 
Kodiak  and  Aleutian  islands. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  heat  and  cold  are  concerned  it  ought  not  to  be 
thought  impossible  for  things  to  grow  in  Alaska.  The  Agricultural 
Department  has  taken  the  matter  up  and  in  1897  obtained  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  to  make  investigations  and  to  report  to  Congress. 
The  commissioners  visited  the  Territory  and  gathered  a  great  deal 
of  desultory  information  from  those  who  were  making  efforts  in  vari- 
ous places  and  sent  back  to  the  Department  all  kinds  of  specimens,  the 
natural  and  cultivated  products  which  they  found  growing  here.  The 
information  thus  obtained  abundantly  justified  the  Secretary  in  ask- 
ing for  another  appropriation  for  further  investigation,  and  last  year 
the  beginning  of  experimental  work  was  made.  Oats,  barley,  flax, 
I)otatoes,  clover,  and  many  kinds  of  vegetables  were  planted  and 
brought  to  full  maturity.  The  showing  which  was  made  was  gratify- 
ing and  the  appropriation  was  continued  and  increased  to  carry  on 
more  thorough  experiments.  The  results  for  this  season's  efforts  were 
most  gratifying  to  friends  of  agriculture  and  will  surely  astonish  and 
convince  the  "doubting  Thomases." 

Oats,  wheat,  rye,  a  number  of  varieties  of  barley  and  buckwheat, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  potatoes,  turnips,  ruta-bagas,  thyme,  sage, 
horse-radish,  rhubarb,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  lettuce,  radish,  peas, 
horse  beans,  onions,  celery,  et6.,  were  planted  and  nearly  every  one 
were  brought  to  perfection.     The  cereals  above  mentioned  all  filled 
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out  with  plump  grain  and  came  to  fall  maturity  about  the  last  of 
September.  They  were  planted  the  last  of  April.  They  grow  with 
rank  straw.  Thedanger  in  trying  to  raise  a  crop  would  be  the  falling 
or  lodging  of  the  same  when  they  would  come  to  blossom.  Good 
garden  truck  was  successfully  grown  at  Eagle  City,  upon  the  Yukon, 
and  some  of  us,  while  passing  through,  enjoyed  a  lunch  at  Rev.  Mr. 
Kirk's,  where  were  served  fresh  lettuce,  peas,  radishes,  turnips, 
onions,  and  huckleberry  pie  made  from  berries  gathered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    This  was  the  first  week  in  August. 

While  at  Circle  City  we  had  lettuce,  radishes,  and  spinach,  which 
grows  wild  abundantly.  Commissioner  Crane  at  this  place  had  a  little 
plot  of  oats  in  front  of  the  North  American  Trading  and  Transpor- 
tation Company's  store.  These  were  in  blossom  on  the  8th  of  August, 
and  would  no  doubt  ripen  by  the  middle  of  September;  at  any  rate 
they  would  make  fodder  or  ensilage.  Farther  down  the  river,  at  Holy 
Cr(^  Mission,  one  large  cauliflower  and  two  good  heads  of  cabbage 
were  sent  aboard,  a  present  to  the  captain  of  the  steamboat  from  the 
mission.  We  were  sorry  that  the  captain  could  not  stop  long  enough 
to  allow  his  passengers  to  make  a  visit  to  that  interesting  mission. 
We  could  see  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  large  gardens  in  fine  con- 
dition. The  father  superior  informed  us  that  last  year  they  raised 
300  bushels  of  potatoes  for  their  own  use. 

The  workers  at  this  mission  deserve  credit  for  these  satisfactory 
demonstrations  of  what  can  be  produced  from  the  soil  in  that  part  of 
Alaska.  They  also,  for  several  years,  have  had  success  in  keeping 
cows.  These  workers  are  pioneers  in  the  Yukon  Valley.  They  are 
self-denying  and  depending  almost  wholly  upon  their  own  efforts, 
and  all  good  Romanists  who  have  the  missionary  spirit  in  them  need 
not  hesitate  in  helping  them  to  expand  and  obtain  better  buildings 
and  means  to  work  with.  The  Swedish  Evangelical  missionaries  at 
Unalacleet  have  been  fairly  successful  in  gardening  at  that  place  for 
several  years.  They  have  had  the  hardy  vegetables,  such  as  carrots, 
turnii>8,  and  radishes,  and  most  years  have  been  fairly  successful 
with  potatoes.  They  keep  several  cows,  and  there  is  a  great  abundance 
of  grass  all  around  there.  Their  cattle  were  very  fat  in  August.  They 
had  an  abundance  of  rich  milk. 

Farther  west  on  the  coast  line,  at  Golofnin  Bay,  Captain  Dexter  has 
been  settled  for  several  years.  His  efforts  at  gardening  have  been 
fairly  successful  also.  In  both  latter  cases,  however,  the  gaitlens 
were  neglected  on  account  of  the  great  excitement  over  the  gold  dig- 
gings at  Cape  Nome.  A  few  vegetables  are  grown  on  St.  George 
Island.  The  grass  here  is  abundant,  as  it  is  also  upon  St.  Paul  Island. 
The  North  American  Commercial  Company  at  Dutch  Harbor  had  a 
very  creditable  garden.  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany; and  others  of  the  citizens  of  Unalaska  had  fair  vegetable  gar- 
dens. We  saw  a  number  of  cows  grazing  around  the  town,  all  in 
fine  condition.  Fresh  milk  was  advertised  at  10  cents  per  quart. 
Dr.  Newhallat  the  Jessie  Lee  Home  had  just  built  a  silo  and  had  one 
full  of  grass  for  winter  forage  for  his  cows.  Coming  east  to  Unga 
on  the  southern  coast,  we  found  that  a  number  of  patches  of  ground 
had  been  planted  for  gardens  and  produced  moderately  well.  We  saw 
a  number  of  cows  and  young  cattle  around  the  town,  and  there  was 
an  abundance  of  pasturage.  This  was  an  unusually  dry  season  for 
Kadiak  and  the  neighboring  islands.  They  have  quite  a  number  of 
nice  sleek  cattle.     We  saw  here  quantities  of  fine  vegetables — celery, 
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cauliflower,  onions,  ruta-bagas,  and  white  turnips.  The  Russian 
priest  had  planted  some  wheat  and  oats.  These  grew  and  filled  out 
with  heavy  heads  and  came  to  perfect  maturity.  Mr.  Feeny,  an  old 
resident  of  those  parts,  had  about  forty  head  of  cattle.  We  saw  an 
abundance  of  pasturage  everywhere,  and  all  who  had  cattle  had  suffi- 
cient well-cured  hay  for  the  winter.  At  the  Baptist  Mission  on  Wood 
Island,  where  they  have  a  horse  and  several  cows,  Rev.  Mr.  Coe  in- 
formed us  that  the  silo  which  he  built  last  year  was  satisfactory,  and 
that  they  were  again  filling  for  the  coming  year.  Here,  too,  they  had  a 
good  garden.  The  garden  which  has  been  attempted  upon  the  Kenai 
peninsula  is  very  successful.  Vegetables  sent  to  Sitka  recently  from 
Resurrection  Bay,  namely,  cauliflower,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
parsnips,  would  easily  take  the  red  ribbon  at  any  county  fair. 

Missionaries  at  Yakutat,  near  Mount  St.  Elias,  have  had  cattle  for 
the  last  eight  years.  They  are  always  in  good  condition.  In  the  winter 
they  are  never  fed  upon  anjrthing  but  ensilage.  Their  silo  is  a  very 
simple  affair.  Indeed,  it  is  more  like  a  large  pen  than  anything  else, 
only  it  is  fairly  tight  on  the  sides.  The  sides  are  open  near  the  top, 
which  is  covered  with  plain  boards  foi'a  roof.  They  cut  the  large  aiHi 
coarse  mullus  and  bind  it  into  bundles  and  pack  it  tightly,  and  then 
over  this  they  put  on  a  cover  of  sand  and  gravel  6  or  8  inches  deep 
and  several  tons  of  stone.  Their  testimony  is  that  this  makes  a  bett?i* 
ensilage  and  stock  do  better  on  it  than  on  the  red  top.  Last  year, 
imitating  the  successful  example  of  this  Yakutat  missionary,  a  miw. 
in  Sitka  built  a  silo  and  put  up  about  30  tons  of  this  same  kind  o\ 
grass,  and  wintered  a  colt  and  two  cows;  these  cows  had,  in  additioii. 
middlings  given  to  them  for  the  sake  of  getting  richer  milk. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  effort  in  raising  what  might  bo  termed 
a  crop  was  by  Mr.  Baker,  at  Hood  Bay,  Chatham  Straits,  where  he  has 
a  ranch  of  over  60  acres.  He  raises  quite  a  crop  of  turnips,  potatoes, 
beets,  carrots,  etc.,  for  the  market.  Those  who  have  eaten  them 
are  well  satisfied  with  their  quality  when  compared  with  the  best 
imported  vegetables.  Mr.  Baker's  greatest  trouble  is  that  he  is  not 
in  proximity  to  the  ready  market.  The  gardeners  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Juneau  have  been  well  rewarded.  One  man  has  cleared 
more  than  $2,000  by  raising  vegetables  and  cultivating  flowers  in 
his  small  garden.  Many  of  us  who  have  been  brought  up  upon  farms 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  neighboring  States,  who  know  what  it  is 
to  go  into  a  deadening  and  clear  up  a  new  farm,  will  have  no  doubt 
as  to  what  can  be  accomplished  by  similar  energy  put  forth  here  in 
Alaska. 

Putting  aside  all  possibilities  of  raising  cereals,  there  is  one  thing 
about  which  there  is  no  doubt — that  is,  that  grass  can  be  raised 
throughout  the  whole  of  Alaska  which  is  south  of  the  Yukon  River; 
the  moisture  is  here  to  make  it  grow,  and  that  it  does  right  luxuri- 
antly. It  is  certainly  nutritious,  for  cattle  become  very  fat  and  the 
meat  has  a  delicate  flavor.  The  fat  on  the  back  of  the  deer  and 
caribou  is  from  1  to  3  inches  thick.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  stockmen  who  have  given  any  attention  to  this  subject 
that  Alaska  is  bound  to  become  a  great  stock  country.  Those  who 
have  crossed  from  Valdes  and  Cool^  Inlet  to  the  Yukon  last  season 
and  this  tell  us  that  there  are  vast  meadows  or  savannas  which  are 
waving  with  beautiful  grass.  Colonel  Ray  is  very  sanguine  on  this 
subject.  He  has  had  large  experience  on  the  whole  Western  frontier, 
and  he  is  competent  to  speak  on  such  matters,  and  thinks  that  a  very 
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large  part  of  Alaska  surpasses  an3^hiBg  west  of  eastern  Nebraska 
and  east  of  the  western  chain  of  mountains.  The  Yukon  Valley  and 
the  Tanana  region  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  reliable  for  cereal  crops  than 
the  coast  line  of  Alaska.  In  the  former  the  fall  of  snow  in  the  winter 
is  not  so  heavy.  It  melts  earlier  in  the  spring.  There  is  but  little 
rain  during  the  summer.  The  heat  during  the  long  days  is  intense 
and  the  plants  have  many  hours  of  light  in  each  day  to  force  their 
growth;  they  are  always  assured  of  sufficient  moisture  by  the 
thawing  of  the  earth  beneath.  It  is  noticed  that  all  plants  have  a 
forced  growth  and  come  to  maturity  very  rapidly.  For  this  reason 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  railroads  and 
river  steamers  of  Alaska  will  be  carrying  cargoes  of  the  best  barley 
and  oats.  Surely  the  Government  can  make  no  mistake  in  making 
reasonable  appropriation  to  enable  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
send  its  forerunners  and  investigators  in  advance  into  these  promis- 
ing regions  to  obtain  definite  information,  that  those  who  are  longing 
to  come  and  take  hold  of  these  advantages  may  do  so  with  reasonable 
assurance  and  confidence. 

MINBRALS. 
GOLD. 

One  is  embarrassed  when  he  tries  to  set  forth  an  accurate  and 
truthful  statement  in  regard  to  the  production  of  this  mineral  at  the 
present  time,  both  from  the  quartz  and  placer  mines  and  as  to  the 
promises  of  its  production  in  the  immediate  future.  It  is  only  here  and 
there  that  we  can  get  reliable  reports,  and  whatever  is  herein  set  forth 
must  be  accepted  as  near  the  truth  as  is  possible  to  obtain.  The  pro- 
duction from  placers  in  southeastern  Alaska  is  carried  on  upon  the 
Porcupine  and  neighboring  streams  near  the  boundary  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Dalton  Trail  leading  up  from  Pyramid  Harbor,  situated 
upon  Lynn  Canal.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  product  of 
this  camp,  but  from  what  is  reported  it  must  be  already  amount- 
ing to  several  thousand  dollars.  The  gold  is  coarse  and  assays 
well.  Hydraulic  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  Silver  Bow  Basin, 
back  of  Juneau.  This  plant  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years, 
and  parties  this  year  have  taken  hold  of  the  next  lower  basin  of  Gold 
Creek  and  are  proceeding  to  run  tunnels  and  to  develop  a  very  large 
hydraulic  plant.  They  Imve  reasonable  prospects  that  this  enterprise 
will  be  profitable.  We  jump  to  the  Yukon  Valley  and  take  Eagle 
City  as  the  center,  and  we  find  that  Forty-mile  Creek  and  that  region 
has  been  very  promising  this  year  toward  the  very  close  of  this  sea- 
son, and  the  rich  clean-up  of  many  of  the  claims  excited  great  inter- 
est among  many  of  the  old  timers  who  have  been  successful  upon  the 
Klondike,  and  some  of  them  hurried  down  to  purchase  interests,  for 
which  they  paid  very  large  sums.  There  are  several  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  that  region  which  can  be  put  down  as  good  placer- 
mining  territory;  the  great  stampede  to  Dawson  left  it  ahnost  deserted 
for  two  years,  but  it  is  now  coming  to  the  front,  and  conservative 
^timate  of  that  camp  can  be  placed  at  $750,000.  As  we  proceed  down 
the  river  we  find  that  Circle  City  is  the  headquarters  of  the  next  min- 
^g  section.  Birch  Creek  and  its  tributaries  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Yukon.  There  is  considerable  prospencting  and  some  of  the  claims 
have  turned  out  well ;  the  product  is  estimated  at  $450,000.    Down  the 
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river  we  came  to  Rampart  City,  whicli  is  the  headquarters  for  Manook, 
Hoosier,  and  other  creeks.  This  is  one  of  the  newest  of  the  camx>s, 
and  considering  the  number  of  men  and  efforts  put  forth  the  returns 
are  very  favorable.  The  estimate  for  the  output  is  $250,000.  Last  year 
the  Koyukuk  River  excited  great  attention,  and  a  great  many  com- 
panies outfitted  at  a  very  considerable  expense  building  stern- wheelers, 
taking  pumps  and  dredgers  and  all  necessary  tools,  a  large  supply  of 
provisions,  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  river.  They  found  colors  on 
the  bars  as  they  went  up,  and  believed  that  if  they  could  get  to  the 
sources  they  would  find  coarse  gold.  They  scattered  along  the  various 
tributaries,  built  their  winter  quarters,  and  proceeded  to  prospect. 
Their  greatest  difficulty  in  attempting  to  reach  bed  rock  at  any  point 
was  with  the  water.  They  tried  in  all  ways  to  overcome  it,  but  could 
not.  Many  became  sick  with  scurvy  and  suffered  intensely ;  some,  how- 
ever, pushed  north  to  the  head  tributaries  of  this  great  river  and  found 
good  prospects.  One  party  of  Swedes,  upon  a  creek  called  Myrtle 
Creek,  had  succeeded  in  whipsawing  lumber  and  erecting  a  set  of  sluice 
boxes  and  had  cleaned  up  several  hundred  dollars  in  coarse  gold  in  a 
short  time.  About  an  ounce  of  this  gold  was  exhibited  by  Howard 
Keif,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  who  sold  the  Swedes  a  portion  of  his  outfit 
before  going  out.  The  majority  of  the  Koyukuk  prospectors  left  the 
river  sick  and  discouraged,  but  nearly  all  of  them  believe  that  gold 
was  in  the  country  and  that  it  would  yet  be  found.  What  has  just 
been  said  above  concerning  these  people  who  went  to  the  Koyukuk 
may  be  said  of  those  who  went  to  Kotzebue  Sound  and  endeavored  to 
prospect  the  streams  which  empty  there.  It  is  pitiable  to  listen  to 
the  stories  of  their  suffering.  Many  fell  by  the  way.  Scurvy  was  the 
scourge,  and  the  cause  of  this  disease  does  not  seem  to  be  well  under- 
stood. Men  had  good  outfits  of  all  kinds  of  food  that  can  be  taken 
into  a  camp,  yet  many  of  them  took  the  disease  and  died. 

Mr.  Sperry,  an  elderly  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  wintered  there, 
and  crossed  over  in  the  spring  to  the  Koyukuk  River.  He  was  met 
at  Circle  City.  He  thinks  the  reason  why  men  take  the  scurvj^  is  that 
they  break  up  their  regular  habits.  They  lie  in  bed  during  the  cold 
weather  and  do  not  take  their  meals  regularly,  and  are  not  careful 
about  cooking  their  food  properly.  He  said  that  he  was  not  troubled 
in  the  slightest.  He  was  careful  to  have  regular  hours  for  meals  and 
to  take  exercise.  It  may  be  that  this  tendency  to  hibernate  during 
the  dark,  cold  days  in  that  Arctic  region  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
scurvy.  The  natives  are  not  troubled  with  it.  They  have  to  get  out 
and  exert  themselves  to  supply  their  wants,  and  of  course  they  always 
have  a  fresh  diet  of  fish  and  flesh. 

Last  year  placer  gold  was  found  upon  Fish  River  and  its  tributaries 
which  empty  into  Golofnin  Bay.  The  mining  district  was  organized 
and  a  recorder  elected.  Some  claims  were  worked  for  a  short  period 
before  the  winter  set  in.  The  amount  of  the  output  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Cape  Nome. — In  July  last  year  a  rumor  reached  the  Swedish  Mission 
on  Gk)lofnin  Bay  that  gold  had  been  found  at  Sinrock,  which  is  about 
25  miles  from  Cape  Nome,on  the  coast  to  the  north.  A  party,  consist- 
ing of  N.  O.  Hultberg,  John  Brinterson,  and  some  others,  started  for 
the  place  where  gold  had  been  reported  to  have  been  found.  They 
wei-e  storm  bound  and  went  ashore  to  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  which  is  known  as  the  Snake  River.  On  the  following  day 
they  crossed  over  the  tundra  to  Anvil  Creek,  which  is  a  tributary  of 
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Snake  River.  Here  they  found  a  color  of  coarse  gold.  Brinterson 
and  Hultberg  wanted  to  stay  and  investigate,  but  the  others  would  not 
consent,  and  so  they  went  to  Sinrock.  They  were  not  successful  at 
this  place,  and  on  their  way  back  they  did  not  stop  at  Snake  River, 
but  pushed  on  to  Golof nin  Bay.  Hultberg,  however,  was  i)er8istent, 
and  wanted  to  investigate  Anvil  Creek,  on  account  of  the  prospect 
which  they  got  while  storm  bound.  So  a  party  was  made,  up  of  E.  O. 
Linblom,  John  Brinterson,  and  Jafet  Linderberg.  They  left  Golofnin 
Bay  September  11  and  soon  reached  Anvil.  They  were  there  six  days 
and  made  locations  upon  Anvil,  Glacier,  Rock,  and  Dry  creeks,  and 
Snow  Gulch,  tributary  to  Glacier. 

Anvil  was  named  by  Lindberg  on  account  of  a  peculiarly  shaped 
bowlder  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  slopes  down  to  the  creek; 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  huge  anvil.     They  made  their  last  location 
on  September  27  and  returned  to  Grolof nin  Bay.    Here  another  party 
was  formed,   and  in  about  eight  days  after  loading  the  mission 
schooner  started  out,  it  being  about  the  middle  of  October.     John 
Brinterson,  J.  Linderberg,  E.  O.  Linblom,  J.  W.  Price,  Dr.  Kittleson, 
and  Johan  Tomenson  held  a  meeting  on  the  18th  of  October,  organ- 
izing the  Cape  Nome  mining  district,  comprising  an  area  25  miles 
square.     The  easternmost  corner  was  to  be  at  Cape  Nome.     Dr. 
Kittleson  was  elected  recorder.     They  washed  out  about  $1,700,  $900 
of  which  was  from  Snow  Gulch,  the  rest  from  Nos.  7  and  8  on  Anvil; 
only  five  days  were  devoted  to  washing;  the  rest  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  marking  claims.     They  left  Cape  Nome  November  7  in  a 
small  boat  and  only  proceeded  a  short  distance  along  the  shore, 
and  then  went  with  dog  teams  to  Grolofnin  Bay  and  met  Mr.  Ander- 
son, the  missionary,  with  a  reindeer  team,  who  returned  with  them. 
The  Lyng  brothers  and  Messrs.  Ingelstad  and  Dexter  learned  of  the 
discovery.     They  hurried  forward  to  locate  claims,  and  they  also  made 
locations  of  town  lots,  one  of  the  Lyngs  driving  the  first  stake.     The 
news  spread  from  Golofnin  Bay  and  Council  City  district  to  St.  Michael, 
and  from  these  places  there  was  a  stampede  to  secure  locations.     All 
locations  are  320  feet  by  660  feet.     Nearly  all  not  only  located  for 
themselves,  but  also  for  their  friends  by  power  of  attorney,  and 
nowhere  has  the  power  of  attorney  been  so  abused  as  at  Cape  Nome. 
Mr.  Sam.  C.  Dunham,  the  superintendent  of  census  for  north  Alaska, 
was  there  in  August,  and  in  overhauling  the  recorder's  book  he  found 
that  the  records  of  the  district  recorder  of  the  Cape  Nome  mining  dis- 
trict disclosed  that  on  July  10, 1899,  there  were  232  powers  of  attorney 
recorded.     The  five  creators  of  the  district  hold  31  powers  of  attorney 
among  them,  one  holding  12.     Fourteen  other  persons  hold  a  total  of 
100,  or  an  average  of  7,  the  lowest  number  held  by  any  one  of  the 
fourteen  being  4,  and  the  highest  11.    The  five  original  locators 
located,  in  their  own  names,  58  claims,  the  lowest  number  located  by 
any  one  of  them  being  4,  and  the  highest  30.     Fourteen  persons,  who 
hold  the  total  of  100  powers  of  attorney,  located  for  themselves  111 
claims,  an  average  of  8;  the  lowest  number  located  by  any  one  of 
them  being  4,  and  the  highest  14.     It  would  require  too  much  time 
and  space  to  show  the  number  of  locations  by  power  of  attorney  made 
by  the  nineteen  persons  referred  to.     Four  of  them  made  111  such 
locations,  the  lowest  number  being  16  and  the  highest  52.     Thirty- 
eight  persons  located  361  claims  in  the  Nome  district,  or  an  average 
?'    Here  we  find  7,200  acres  located  by  38  persons  for  themselves, 
ftud  for  their  friends  by  power  of  attorney.    The  two  thousand  or 
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more  others  who  soon  got  upon  the  ground  found  little  show  to  make 
locations;  consequently  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bitter  complaint. 
Some  of  the  original  discoverers  and  locaters  had  not  even  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens  at  the  time  of  their  location.    They 
immediately  endeavored  to  remedy  this  by  appearing  before  Com- 
missioner Shepherd  at  St.  Michael,  who  issued  to  them  their  first 
papers  and  took  his  fee  therefor,  an  act  which  was  not  legal.     Nearly 
all  the  miners  are  in  agreement  that  the  right  to  make  mining  loca- 
tions by  power  of  attorney  be  done  away  with,  and  that  the  size  of 
the  placer  location  be  reduced  to  300  feet,  and  that  the  mining  district 
should  not  be  more  than  5  mUes,  and  that  but  one  location  be  allowed 
to  each  person  in  such  district,  whether  there  be  one  stream  or  many 
in  it.    As  more  miners  reached  the  shore  they  began  to  talk  over  the 
situation  and  gathered  in  squads.    Much  enmity  began  to  brew,  which, 
no  doubt,  would  have  ended  in  serious  trouble  if  another  important 
discovery  had  not  been  made.     One  of  the  soldiers  who  were  stationed 
there  went  to  the  beach  and  tried  a  pan  of  sand,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment found  richer  colors  and  showed  it  to  some  idlers  who  were  in 
the  store  and  who  would  not  believe  the  soldier's  story.     He  showed 
them  the  place  where  he  had  obtained  the  colors.     Upon  their  mak- 
ing another  trial  much  better  results  were  obtained.     This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  starter  of  the  beach  diggings.     There  were  hundreds 
of  men  camped  along  the  beach  who  Imd  come  there  sick,  sad,  and 
sore  from  the  Kotjsebue  and  Kojrukuk  and  places  along  the  Yukon, 
and  were  hoping  that  the  Government  would  somehow  take  them  out 
of  the  country.     Some  parties  had  sold  their  stem-wheel  steamers  and 
outfits  for  a  very  small  fraction  of  what  they  had  cost  them.     When 
the  news  was  announced  that  under  their  very  feet  there  was  a  layer, 
and  in  some  places  layers,  of  ruby  sand  which  was  rich  with  gold,  which 
they  so  much  coveted  and  for  which  they  had  risked  and  endured  so 
much,  they  sprang  to  work  with  alacrity,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  there 
could  be  seen  a  string  of  tents  for  15  miles  along  the  beach,  in  front 
of  which  were  men  digging  down  through  the  ruby  streaks  and  shak- 
ing their  rockers.     How  glad  they  were  when  they  made  their  first 
clean  up  and  found  that  the  yellow  metal  was  there  indeed.     It  was  a 
godsend  to  them  and  nearly  all  so  regarded  it.     There  was  no  quar- 
reling or  contention  among  the  men  about  the  claims.     Each  man 
when  he  came  with  his  rocker  would  mark  out  a  piece  of  ground  15 
or  20  feet  square,  and  by  mutual  consent  that  was  his  claim ;  and  so 
they  went  on  along  the  shore,  some  finding  richer  spots  than  others. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  about  fifteen  hundred  men  at  work, 
and  a  conservative  estimate  is  that  each  man  averages  $20  a  day.    It 
was  estimated  that  the  product  of  the  beach  at  the  end  of  September 
would  amount  to  $1,000,000.     Copperplates  were  in  great  demand  by 
those  who  had  rockers;  in  fact,  the  demand  could  not  be  supplied. 
One  man  was  seen  with  a  sUver  plate  made  of  04  silver  dollars  held  in 
place  by  copper  tacks,  a  very  good  method  by  which  the  16  to  1  can 
be  worked  out.    This  wonderful  discovery  of  rich  sands  upon  the 
beach  between  the  high  and  low  watermark  brings  before  us  an  inter- 
esting and  important  question. 

Congress,  in  section  2  in  the  act  approved  May  14,  1898,  lays  down 
the  fofiowing: 

Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  constmed  as  impairing  in 
any  degree  the  title  of  any  State  that  may  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  district, 
or  any  part  thereof,  to  tide  lands  and  beds  of  any  of  its  navigable  waters,  or  the 
right  of  such  State  to  regulate  the  use  thereof,  nor  the  right  of  the  United  States 
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to  reetime  poesession  of  snch  lands,  it  being  declared  that  all  such  rights  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  people  of  any  State  or  States 
which  may  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  district.  The  term  ''navigable 
water/*  as  herein  used,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  tidal  waters  up  to  the  Ime  of 
ordinary  high  tide  and  all  nontidal  waters  navigable  in  fact  up  to  the  line  of 
ordinary  high-water  mark. 

This  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  U.  S.,  152,  Shively  v,  Bowlby.  So  it  is  plain  that  the  miner 
can  have  no  right  to  mine  the  beach  under  any  mining  law  of  the 
United  States. 

Now  the  question  is,  What  shall  be  done  ?  There  is  no  telling  how 
many  miles  the  seashore  may  be  profitably  worked  either  by  rockers 
or  machinery.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  shore  can  be  mined  profit- 
ably for  years,  as  the  surf  does  its  mighty  work  in  changing  and 
driving  the  sands  from  one  i)08ition  to  another.  We  are  all  concerned 
to  see  that  the  gold  is  taken  out  and  put  in  cii*culation,  and  the  beach 
will  still  be  none  the  worse  for  other  purposes;  but  there  should  be 
rules  and  regulations  to  give  a  man  encouragement  and  a  certainty 
of  tenure  as  to  the  amount  which  one  applicant  could  hold  and  the 
length  of  time.  Shores  that  can  not  be  worked  profitably  by  miners 
with  rockers  might  be  made  profitable  with  proper  machinery.  Such 
enterprises  would  want,  naturally,  a  good  space  of  ground.  In  view 
of  these  diflSculties,  it  is  suggested,  as  a  possible  solution,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  be  authorized  to  lease  the  right  to  applicants  in 
their  order  of  filing  at  a  nominal  sum  per  hundred  feet  measured 
along  the  ordinary  high-tide  mark.  The  amount  which  any  peraon 
or  corporation  so  applying  shall  have,  more  than  100  feet,  shall  rest 
with  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  creek  claims 
which  were  being  worked  upon  Anvil,  Glacier,  and  Snow  Gulch  were 
proving  very  rich.  No.  1,  below  Discovery,  on  Anvil,  at  the  end  of 
September  will  have  taken  out  over  $100,000  from  a  small  piece  of 
ground. 

There  was  a  scarcity  of  water  at  Snow  Gulch  the  latter  part  of 
August,  and  upon  one  claim  where  they  could  run  but  four  hours  a 
day  with  water  which  had  accumulated  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
one  nugget  was  exhibited  which  was  valued  at  $312,  at  $16  per  ounce, 
and  another  nugget  at  $250.  It  is  believed  that  the  output  for  the 
creek  claims  which  were  being  worked  will  reach  $500,000,  and  the 
whole  camp  will  produce  this  year  $1,500,000.  If  one  wishes  to  get 
an  idea  of  tundra  let  him  imagine  a  vast  area  covered  with  immense 
sponges  packed  in  tightly  together  about  6  or  7  inches  deep,  and  scat- 
tered over  this  other  sponges  of  about  the  same  size  stuck  in  with 
stout  twigs  3  to  5  inches  high,  the  bottom  layer  soaked  full  of  water. 
Then  with  a  pair  of  mukluks  on  his  feet  and  a  pack  on  his  back  let 
him  travel  and  seek  his  fortune,  which  lies  hidden  on  some  stream 
which  runs  through  the  range  of  low  mountains  far  beyond.  It 
becomes  extremely  tiresome  to  travel  over  this  hummocky,  oozy  tun- 
dra. The  ground  thaws  to  a  depth  of  16  or  18  inches.  Gum  boots 
are  too  heavy  for  traveling  over  it.  The  best  covering  for  the  feet  is 
the  native  mukluk,  a  well-made  boot  of  the  sea  lion  and  hair  seal  skins. 
The  soles,  made  of  the  heavier  skins,  are  sewed  neatly  with  sinew,  and 
are  provided  with  loops  and  thongs  to  secure  them  well  to  the  feet  and 
legs.  They  are  made  large  enough  for  wearing  several  pairs  of  socks. 
A  layer  of  straight  dry  hay  or  straw  in  the  bottom  is  a  protection  to  the 
foot.  These  boots  were  selling  in  August  for  about  $4  per  pair.  A  pack 
train  was  at  work  carrying  goods  from  Anvil  City  to  the  creek.     The 
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price  was  15  cents  per  pound  to  nearest  claims  and  20  cents  per  pound 
to  claims  above  No.  5.  It  is  about  6  miles  to  No.  1  on  Anvil.  Coal 
oil  was  selling  at  $8  per  case  of  10  gallons.  Good  Puget  Sound  lum- 
ber was  selling  at  $125  i)er  M.  Prices  go  up  and  down  rapjdly  accord- 
ing to  demand  and  supply.  One  man  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  lot  of  sheep  easily  sold  his  mutton  at  $1  per  pound. 
Flour,  beans,  sugar,  bacon,  and  all  the  staple  groceries  were  rea- 
sonable in  price.  Those  who  contemplate  a  journey  to  Cape  Nome 
should  ponder  the  question  well  before*  starting.  To  go  there  from 
the  Sound  by  the  inside  route  to  Skagway  over  the  White  Pass 
Railroad  to  Lake  Bennett,  and  thence  by  river  steamboats  to  St. 
Michael,  and  from  here  by  deeper-draft  vessels  for  the  last  120  miles, 
is  simply  to  enjoy  one  grand  excursion  that  will  repay  anyone  who 
can  afford  the  time  and  expense.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  voy- 
ages that  can  be  taken  anywhere  upon  the  globe.  The  ice  does  not 
leave  St.  Michael  ver>' early,  and  for  this  reason  those  who  wish  to  get 
there  at  the  earliest  possible  date  would  be  obliged  to  travel  by  the 
ocean  i-oute. 

The  beach  at  Cape  Nome  is  free  from  ice  later  and  earlier  than  at 
St.  Michael.  If  you  will  take  one  of  the  coast  charts  you  can  learn 
how  very  shallow  the  water  is  and  how  far  it  is  to  a  safe  landing  or 
anchorage ;  when  the  wind  is  southerly  it  soon  causes  the  combe i-s  to 
roll  in,  and  as  it  increases  the  surf  beats  with  tremendous  force  upon 
the  strand.  It  is  sometimes  several  davs  before  it  is  safe  to  make  a 
landing.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  had  a  small,  well-built 
lighter — high,  rounded  well  on  the  ends,  and  tightly  decked — with 
firm  stanchions  built  on  each  side.  By  making  the  line  fast  ashore 
and  to  the  stern  of  their  steamer  Sadiey  this  lighter  can  be  guided  and 
worked  well  in  a  small  surf,  the  last  swell  taking  her  up  well  on  the 
sand.  All  owners  of  vessels  who  intend  io  sen(l  them  hence  in  the 
spring  should  see  to  it  that  they  have  the  Ix^st  of  ground  tackle  and 
that  they  are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  good  line. 

Several  craft  went  ashore  during  a  light  blow  in  August. 

Port  Clarence  on  one  side  and  Golofnin  Bay  on  the  other  are  the 
nearest  and  best  harbors.  A  railway  connecting  these  two  places  will 
be  a  necessity  if  the  district  produces  half  what  is  expected  of  it  next 
year. 

The  formation  upon  Anvil  Creek  is  a  mica  schist  with  an  abun- 
dance of  quartz.  It  is  only  4  to  6  feet  to  bed  rock  and  there  is  ver}^ 
little  trouble  with  frozen  earth,  and  hardly  any  stone  or  rock  to 
handle,  most  of  it  being  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  sluices  to  the 
dump.  One  owner  exhibited  a  small  bottle  of  garnets  about  the  size 
of  peas,  which  he  saved  when  he  was  making  his  clean  ups.  The 
ordinary  prospector  or  miner  who  goes  there  need  hardly  l)other  him- 
self about  taking  in  supplies,  for  this  camp  is  unlike  any  other  in 
that  it  is  accessible  to  all  kinds  of  sailing  crafts,  and  there  will  there- 
fore be  a  strong  competition  among  the  merchants  to  supj)ly  all  cus- 
tomers on  the  ground.  It  will  be  a  great  task  and  care  for  single 
individuals  to  purchase  their  outfits  tefore  starting,  have  them  prop- 
erly put  up  for  shipment,  then  to  make  terms  for  freighting  them, 
take  the  risk  of  damage  or  loss  in  transit,  and  then  the  great  care 
that  will  have  to  be  given  in  making  a  landing  and  in  protecting  the 
goods  when  piled  on  shore.  All  intending  shippers  should  not  forget 
that,  unless  otherwise  contracted  for,  the  vessel's  responsibility  ceases 
when  the  goods  are  delivered  in  the  ship's  slings.  Men  of  small 
means  can  hardly  afford  to  take  all  these  risks.     The  man  who  lands 
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at  Cape  Nome  with  his  money,  or,  better  still,  with  power  to  draw 
drafts,  will  be  better  off  every  way.  If  he  becomes  disg^ted  and 
thinks  that  it  is  all  exaggerated  or  becomes  homesick,  as  many  do,  he 
will  not  have  to  put  np  his  outfit  and  auction  it  off  for  a  fraction  of 
its  cost,  but  can  jump  on  the  next  steamship  and  go  home.  The 
large  companies,  as  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  North 
American  Trading  and  Tran8i)ortation  Company,  Alaska  Exploration 
Company,  and  others,  are  already  on  the  ground  with  new  buildings 
and  warehouses.    They  are  anxious  to  serve  customers. 

Oold  (quartz  Tnining). — The  year's  progress  in  this  industry  has 
been  most  gratifying.  The  managers  of  the  Treadwell  plant  felt  that 
life  is  too  short  for  the  treatment  of  that  immense  mass  of  ore  with 
the  240-stamp  mill,  which  had  been  doing  duty  so  long  and  well. 
Accordingly  they  have  constructed  other  mills  and  needful  accessories 
thereto,  and  now  have  in  ox>eration  a  total  of  880  stamps;  old  mill, 
240  stamps;  new  mill,  300  stamps;  the  Alaska  United  Gold  Mining 
Company,  220  stamps  (which  embraces  the  plant  on  the  Ready  Bull- 
ion Mine  and  that  on  the  700-foot  claim);  the  Mexican  Mine,  120 
stamps.  All  these  are  under  the  same  management,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Corbus  is  the  superintendent  on  the  ground.  The  ninth  annual  state- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Treadwell  Mining  Company  is  Mr.  Corbus's  rei)ort 
for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1899. 

Ore  mined  and  milled. 

Tons. 

110-foot  level 213,069 

220-foot  level _ 87,839 

Total 250,408 

The  amount  above,  of  ore,  was  mined  at  a  cost  of  $198,687.99,  or  $0,778  per  ton. 
In  arriving  at  the  mining  cost  per  ton  as  above,  no  allowance  was  made  for  ore 
mined  and  on  hand  m  oar  pits  and  stopes,  estimated  at  between  40,000  and  50,000 
tons. 

No.  2,  main  shaft,  is  now  down  to  a  depth  of  506  feet,  with  a  connection  made 
by  crosscut  to  220-foot  level,  and  with  skip  chutes  at  220,  880,  and  440  foot  levels, 
the  chute  at  220-foot  level  having  a  capacity  of  500  tons  of  ore,  while  the  other 
two  have  a  capacity  of  250  tons  each.  No  discoveries  of  importance  were  made 
on  either  110  or  220  foot  levels.  On  220-foot  level  we  made  a  connection  in  No.  5 
east  drift  with  No.  1  shaft  of  Alaska  United  Comi)any*s  700-foot  claim.  The  end 
of  this  No.  5  east  drift  is  in  ore  that  will  average  $8.50  per  ton,  while  crosscut 
from  No.  5  east  drift  shows  a  width  of  about  95  feet  that  will  go  $4  per  ton.  On 
8d0-foot  level  no  work  was  done  other  than  cutting  station  and  skip  chute.  On 
440-foot  level,  where  we  have  run  a  crosscut  from  wall  to  wall,  we  find  the  vein 
to  be  about  the  same  width  as  on  the  220-foot  level,  but  aver^^  assa^  value  is  not 
so  good,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vein  being  mixed  with  granite  and  slate. 
At  present  can  not  state  how  far  this  disturbance  extends,  but  hope  it  is  only 
local.  From  present  developments  on  440-foot  level  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is  a 
width  of  160  feet  of  ore  that  will  pay  to  stope,  but  in  making  estimate  of  ore  in 
sight,  as  given  below,  no  account  is  taken  of  ore  that  may  be  below  220-foot  level. 

Below  you  will  find  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  ore  now  in  sight  and  avail- 
able for  mUl,  with  a  statement  showing  assay  value  of  ore  of  different  sections  of 
the  mine. 

ORB  RESERVES. 

Estimate  of  ore  in  sight  May  15, 1899 :  *     Tons. 

Adit  and  110-foot  level 1,888,000 

220-foot  level ^ 2,289,000 

Total 4,177,000 

Mm. — Daring  the  period  under  review  there  was  crushed  at  240-8tamp  mill 
250,408  tons  of  ore,  at  a  cost  of  $69,511 .67,  or  $0.2776  per  ton.  The  actual  running 
time  of  miU  was  853  days  2  hours  and  50  minutes,  steam  i)ower  being  111  days  8 
boors  and  49  minutes  and  water  x>ower  241  days  18  hours  and  10  minutes. 
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The  chlorination  works  closed  down  in  January  and  the  concentrates 
are  shipped  to  Tacoma,  on  Ptiget  Sound.  The  300-stamp  gold  mill  is 
described  thus: 

Three-hundred-stamp  gold  miU.— This  mill^  mannfacttired  hy  Fraser  &  Chal- 
mers, Chicago,  was  erected  on  the  heach  adjoining  onr  chlorination  works,  and 
distant  about  1 ,200  feet  from  our  shafts  and  hoisting  works.  The  timbers  in  mill 
are  Washington  fir,  while  lomber  for  floors,  walls,  roofs,  etc.,  is  Alaska  spmce. 
The  mill  is  driven  b^  water  power,  and  is  of  latest  improved  design,  comprising 
sixtv  5-8tamp  batteries,  arranged  in  two  lines  back  to  back,  150  stamps  in  each  line. 
E^h  stamp  weighs  1,050  pounds,  and  each  battery  of  five  stamps  is  driven  by  belt 
and  tightener  from  line  shaft. 

Many  other  important  additions  have  been  made,  such  as  the  hoist- 
ing and  crushing  plant;  widening  a  ditch,  at  an  expenseof  over$17,000; 
Re  idler  pumping  engine,  $6,785;  addition  to  the  sawmill,  costing 
$4,700,  and  the  foundry.  The  paragraph  on  labor  is  interesting.  Mr. 
Corbus  says: 

Through  the  year  labor  was  plentiful,  the  wa^  paid  being  as  follows :  Machine 
drillers,  $2.50  per  diem  summer,  and  $8  in  winter,  with  board  and  lodging  and 
bonus ;  machine  helpers,  $2.25  per  diem  vnth  board  and  lodging ;  mine  laborers 
^whites),  $2  per  diem  with  boud  and  lodging;  mine  laborers  (Indians),  $2  per 
oiem  without  board  and  lodging ;  amalgamators,  $90  per  month  with  board  and 
lodging ;  feeders,  $70  per  montn  with  Board  and  loagine ;  vanner  men,  $65  to 
$100  per  month  with  Doard  and  lodging ;  machinists  and  helpers,  $2  to  M  per 
diem  with  board  and  lodging ;  blacknniths,  $4  per  diem  with  board  and  lodging ; 
blacksmiths'  helpers,  $2  per  diem  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  bullion  statement  for  twelve  months  is  as  follows: 

Tons  crushed,  250,408 ;  tons  sulphurets  saved  and  treated,  4,912.90 ;  yield  free 
gold,  $441,282.88 ;  per  ton  in  free  gold.  $176.  Yield  sulphurets,  $286,872.88 ;  per 
ton  from  sulphurets,  $48.11 ;  total'  yiela,  $677,655.13;  tot^yield  per  ton,  ^.71, 
making  a  total  showing  from  the  beginning  to  May,  1899,  as  follows:  Tons 
crushed,  2,786,421 ;  yield  free  gold,  $6,146,989.55 ;  tons  cUorinated,  52,200.1 ;  yield, 
$2,419,548.52 ;  total  yield,  $8,566,523.07 ;  total  yield  per  ton,  $8.07 ;  operating  profits, 
$4,583,947.33 ;  operating  costs  per  ton,  $1.45. 

We  have  the  third  annual  statement  of  the  Alaska  United  Gold 
Mining  Company;  this  embraces  two  milling  plants,  the  Ready  Bullion 
Mine. and  the  700-foot  Claim.  On  the  former  there  is  a  total  tonnage 
of  ore  developed  and  in  sight  at  this  time  as  follows: 

Adit  level,  84,000  tons;  300-foot  level,  55,000  tons;  450-foot  level,  189,000  tons. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  120^tampinill  erected,  the  stamps  weigh- 
ing 1,050  pounds  each.  This  mill  was  framed  onPuget  Sound,  and  onlv  the  very 
best  Oregon  pine  was  used  in  its  construction.  The  foundation  for  the  mill  is 
construct^  on  different  lines  from  the  ordinary  practice  here.  Instead  of  using 
mortar  blocks  of  wood,  we  put  in  a  very  heavy  concrete  foundation,  about  8  feet 
wide  at  the  base  and  extendmg  the  entire  length  of  the  mill.  Upon  this  concrete 
foundation,  under  each  5  stamps,  we  placed  a  cast-iron  STivil  block  weighing  about 
7  tons.  This  block  was  bolted  securely  to  the  concrete  1  )undation,  the  top  of  the 
block  being  planed  to  receive  the  mortar.  This  arrangement  does  away  with  the 
possibility  of  the  foundation  decaving  or  rotting  out,  as  it  does  in  mills  where  the 
wooden  mortar  blocks  are  used,  the  ufe  of  a  wooden  mortar  block  being  only  of 
about  ten  years'  duration.  This  mill  has  about  forty-eight  G-iOot  Frue  vanners, 
Ihat  is  two  vanners  for  each  5  stamps.  In  this  mill  we  nave  made  a  change  from 
the  former  practice  here  by  using  man^pmese  steel  tables  iu:itead  of  cast-iron  tables 
for  our  ore  feeders,  and  by  using  what  is  known  as  Blanton  fasteners  for  our  cams 
and  cam-shaft  pulleys.  We  consider  the  Blanton  fasteners  or  wedges  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  method  of  fastening  cams  by  keys.  We  stated  crush- 
ing ore  on  ^e  15th  of  November,  and  during  the  forty-seven  days  elapsed  the  mill 
ran  forty-three  days,  crushing  19,612  tons  of  ore. 

Power  plant  consists  of  an  18  by  30  by  48  cross  compound  surface-condensing 
Corliss  euKine,  with  the  necessary  condensing  aijparatus.  We  have  installed  a 
very  complete  boiler  plant,  consisting  of  four  boilers  of  the  Heine  make  of  202 
horsepower  each.  Our  experience  here  with  this  tvpe  of  boiler  has  been  very  Hatis- 
factory.    The  old  240-stamp  mill  at  the  Treadwell  has  always  used  this  type  of  a 
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boiler,  and  we  have  found  them  yerj  economical  in  fnel  and  requiring  very  little 
rex>air.  We  have  also  installed  a  Biedler  compressor,  which  has  a  capacity  of  40 
air  drills.  Compressor  is  run  by  a  cross-compound  condensing  CSorliss  engine  of 
the  latest  tyge.    This  plant  is  very  complete  m  every  particular. 

Since  the  above  report  was  sent  in  this  mill  has  been  put  in  oper- 
ation and  kept  steadily  at  work.  On  the  700-foot  claim,  the  total 
tons  of  ore  in  sight  amounted  to  280,000  tons. 

The  shaft  on  this  mine  is  a  three-compartment  vertical  one.  If  the  vein  con- 
tinuee  at  the  present  dip  we  should  intersect  it  with  shaft  at  a  vertical  depth  of 
between  600  and  700  feet.  This  shaft  is  equipped  with  a  head  gear,  ore  bins,  and 
a  rock  crusher  with  a  capacity  of  50  tons  per  hour.  We  also  have  winding 
enjnnes  that  will  work  the  mine  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet. 

The  mill  on  this  mine  consists  of  100  stamps  of  the  same  weight,  and  is  built  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  the  Ready  Bullion  mill,  with  a  crushing  capacity  of  4  tons 
-per  stamp  per  dajr  of  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  present  tune  we  only  have 
water  power  for  tms  mill,  as  we  considered  it  advisable  to  start  with  water  power 
alone,  and  if  after  a  few  months*  experience  we  found  everything  satisfactory,  a 
steam  plant  would  be  installed. 

The  sixth  annual  statement  of  the  Alaska  Mexican  Gold  Mining 
Company  is  brought  down  to  December  31, 1898.  During  the  year, 
162,457  tons  of  ore  were  sent  to  the  mill.  The  cost  of  mining  was 
•1.07  per  ton  and  of  milling  $0.3166  per  ton. 

At  present  the  general  appearance  of  the  mine  is  good.  Following  is  an  esti- 
mate of  the  ore  in  sight:  Adsit  level,  112,654  tons;  110-foot  level,  71,800  tons;  230- 
foot  level,  188,850  tons;  below  220-foot  level,  72,200  tons. 

Tonnage  developed  shows  that  we  now  have  enough  ore  in  sight  to  keep  the  mill 
at  work  at  least  two  and  a  half  years.  Last  year  our  mill  ran  by  water  power 
194  days  and  hy  steam  i)ower  155i  days,  a  total  of  840^  days  out  of  a  possible  861 
da^,  uie  crushin|f  dutv  -per  stamp  being  8.87  tons  per  dav  of  24  hours. 

The  only  addition  of  machinerv  to  tne  plant  for  the  last  year  was  one  No.  6 
Gtetes  crusher,  to  take  the  place  of  two  small  Comet  crushers,  size  **  C." 

The  following  shows  the  bullion  statement  for  the  year:  Tons 
crushed,  162,457;  tons  sulphurets  saved,  3,366;  tons  sulphurets 
treated,  3,402;  yield  free  gold,  $257,409.39;  per  ton  in  free  gold, 
$1.58;  yield  sulphurets,  $118,397.69;  per  ton  sulphurets,  $34.80;  total 
yield,  $375,882.36;  total  yield  per  ton,  $2.31. 

This  wonderful  system  of  mining  plants  challenges  the  admiration 
of  all  real  mining  men  who  have  constantly  endeavored  to  build  up 
this  industry  into  a  legitimate  business.  From  the  starting  of  these 
works  upon  Douglass  Island,  the  management  has  been  conservative, 
straightforward,  and  certain.  It  has  given  tone  and  dignity  to  every 
simi^r  enterprise  in  the  district.  All  Alaskans  point  to  it  with  pride, 
for  we  all  feel  that  all  the  good  ore  in  Alaska  is  not  confined  to  one 
little  comer  of  Douglass  Island.  The  opportunities  here  offered  for 
practicable  instruction  in  the  profession  of  mining  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  our  educational  institutions  which  are  endeavoring  to  train 
young  men  for  this  business.  Alaska  leads  to-day,  and  will  continue 
to  lead  educated  men  and  men  who  have  been  actually  trained  in  the 
mines  and  in  the  mills.  The  leadei*s  in  this  great  management  of 
mining  in  these  works  have  well-established  characters  for  benevo- 
lence and  public  spirit;  they  no  doubt  will  lend  every  reasonable 
facility  t.o  any  faculty  who  are  anxious  to  send  their  young  men  here 
for  training. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  such  an  amount  of  information 
concerning  these  works.  The  late  superintendent,  Robert  Duncan,  jr. , 
has  passed  away.  The  works  had  grown  up  under  his  supervision. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  or  had  any  business 
relations  with  him.     He  was  succeeded  by  a  worthy  successor,  Mr. 
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J.  P.  Corbus,  his  brother-in-law,  who  has  had  many  years  exx)erience 
as  Mr.  Duncan's  assistant. 

When  we  consider  the  low  grade  of  ore  upon  which  these  mills  are 
run,  we  can  understand  how  much  is  due  to  constant  care  and  brains 
if  the  stockholders  are  to  share  in  any  profits. 

Back  of  Juneau,  in  Silver  Bow  Basin,  quartz  mining  is  going  on 
vigorously.  The  30  stamps  of  the  Juneau,  Alaska,  mill  have  been 
steadily  at  work  during  the  season.  This  mill  is  a  good  producer  for 
the  length  of  time  in  which  it  has  been  operated.  Below  it,  on  Grold 
Creek  and  nearer  Juneau,  is  a  mill  operated  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ebner.  It 
is  kept  running  nearly  all  the  year  through.  There  are  several  prop- 
erties under  development  in  this  basin,  and  the  work  so  far  i)erformed 
is  showing  up  a  large  amount  of  good  ore. 

About  4  miles  south  of  Juneau  is  Sheep  Creek.  One  mill  has  been 
in  operation  here  for  several  years  on  ore  that  produces  silver  as  well 
as  gold.  The  works  were  shut  down  part  of  the  year.  A  number  of 
claims  on  this  creek  are  under  development.  As  we  go  south  the  next 
place  where  quartz  mining  is  going  on  is  at  Fort  Snettishham. 

Mr.  John  N.  Tisdale  has  undertaken  to  develop  a  group  of  claims 
here  and  feels  much  encouraged  over  his  prospects.  Farther  to  the 
south  are  the  Bald  Eagle  and  the  Sum  Dum  Chief  claims.  These 
properties  are  gold  producers,  but  we  have  no  data  for  publication  in 
this  report. 

Ketchikariy  upon  Tongass  Narrows,  is  now  the  center  of  a  district 
in  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  Alaska,  wherein  is  a  keen  inter- 
est in  quartz  mining.  The  sea-level  claims  are  now  ready  for  operation, 
and  a  milling  plant  will  soon  be  erected. 

The  Apollo  Consolidated,  upon  Unga  Island,  one  of  the  Shumagin 
group,  has  been  kept  steadily  at  work  throughout  the  year,  and  has 
been  a  pretty  steady  producer,  with  a  40-stamp  mill,  at  the  rate  of 
about  $30,000  per  month.  They  have  erected  additional  works,  have 
10  more  stamps  dropping,  and  will  soon  increase  this  by  10  more. 
Some  quartz  ledges  have  been  located  on  the  mountain  above  Anvil 
Creek,  and  development  work  was  begun  in  September.  About  30 
miles  back  from  the  head  of  Golofnin  Bay,  there  are  several  claims 
which  have  been  located  for  a  number  of  years,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  is  done  upon  them;  two  vessels  have  been  wrecked 
in  attempting  to  transi)ort  the  ore  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  galena 
ore,  rich  in  silver  and  carrying  considerable  gold.  Mr.  James  Deitrick 
reports  large  veins  of  quartz  on  a  branch  of  the  Koyukuk,  north  of 
Peavy.  He  claims  that  the  ledges  are  large,  carrying  gold  and  silver 
in  masses  of  galena. 

All  the  district  north  of  Juneau,  along  the  mainland,  is  rich  in 
quartz  ledges,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berner's  Bay  there  are 
several  mills  at  work,  but  we  have  no  certain  facts  to  give  in  reference 
to  their  operation. 

COPPER. 

Although  Alaska  is  not  sending  any  copper  to  market,  we  believe 
that  in  the  near  future  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  large  pro- 
ducers of  this  metal.  From  time  immemorial  copper  has  been  among 
the  natives,  and  has  always  been  traced  back  to  the  region  north 
of  Mount  St.  Ellas.  Last  year  some  prospecting  parties  brought 
out  a  considerable  amount  of  native  copper  near  the  head  of  WWte 
River.     This  year  Mr.  John  J.  Ilealy,  of  the  North  American  Trad- 
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ing  and  Transportation  Company,  obtained  a  slab  of  native  cop- 
per, 142  pounds  in  weight,  from  somewhere  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tanana.  This  he  has  sent  to  Mr.  John  Cudahy  as  an  ornament  for 
his  office  in  Chicago.  Masses  of  ore  have  been  found  upon  the  shores 
of  Prince  William  Sound  and  upon  some  of  the  islands  therein,  which 
carry  a  large  i)ercentage  of  copper.  These  are  accessible,  and,  like 
the  ore  upon  Douglass  Island,  could  be  worked  at  a  small  profit  per 
ton.  One  company  has  been  spending  a  good  deal  of  money  this 
year  in  doing  development  work,  and  if  this  comes  up  to  expectations, 
ample  works  will  be  erected.  Quite  recently  large  quantities  of  ore 
have  been  discovered  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  near  the  head  of 
Easaan  Bay  and  at  other  points.  The  assays  of  this  ore  show  it  to  be 
rich  in  copper.  A  number  of  discoveries  have  been  made  on  branches 
of  Copper  River  and  upon  Tanana,  but  little  will  be  done  probably 
with  the  ore  in  these  regions  until  such  time  when  a  railroad  shall 
have  been  built  to  connect  the  watei*s  of  Prince  William  Sound  with 
the  Yukon  River. 

CINNABAR. 

For  some  years  cinnabar  has  been  reported  to  have  been  found  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Kuskoquim  River.  Prospectors  are  now  on 
the  ground  to  investigate  this  matter  and  to  search  for  the  ore. 

PLATINUM. 

A  discovery  of  this  metal  was  made  this  season  in  Disenchantment 
Bay,  which  is  not  far  from  Yakutat.  The  metal  is  found  in  quartz, 
though  not  in  placer.  The  miners  were  crushing  and  working  it,  and 
one  miner  said  that  he  had  cleaned  up  2  pounds  when  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  earthquake  and  tidal  wave  on  the  17th  of  September  and 
they  lost  everything  they  had,  camp  outfit,  boat,  clothing,  and  all. 
They  think  that  they  have  made  a  very  important  discovery,  and  will 
find  the  ore.  If  they  succeed  in  demonstrating  this,  it  will  be  a  very 
interesting  discovery  in  the  history  of  mining. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  placer  and  quartz  mining  in 
Alaska  have  reached  large  proportions,  and  what  we  now  have  seems 
only  to  be  the  promise  of  greater  things  in  the  future.  Mining  is  the 
one  industry  which  is  drawing  the  multitude,  but  it  will  be  as  it 
was  in  California  and  other  countries,  whei'e  i)eople  soon  gave  their 
attention  to  other  resources  which  were  quite  as  remunerative  as  min- 
ing and  whose  development  was  necessary  for  the  successful  working 
of  the  mine.  We  believe  that  the  gold  products  of  Alaska  this  year 
will  be  in  amount  something  more  than  $4,000,000,  probably  a  sum 
which  will  be  equaled  by  the  value  of  the  salmon  pack  of  the  country'. 

COAL. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  North  American  Trading 
and  Transportation  Company  have  been  mining  coal  and  using  it  this 
past  season  upon  their  steamers  on  the  Yukon  River.  They  get  much 
better  results  from  steaming  with  coal  than  from  cord  wood. 

The  Chignik  Bay  Coal  and  Fish  Company  have  mined  enough  to 
supply  the  local  traffic.  Mr.  James  McClaskey  and  others  have  taken 
out  a  number  of  tons  on  the  lagoon.  Admiralty  Island.  A  company 
has  been  at  work  upon  the  coal  measures  at  Anchor  Point,  Kachemak 
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Bay,  Cooks  Inlet,  and  there  are  many  other  places  where  coal  has 
been  discovered. 

The  laws  for  the  purchase  of  coal  lands  have  not  been  extended  to 
Alaska  by  Congress,  but  should  be  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

REINDBEB. 

This  interesting  animal  belongs  to  the  frozen  zone.  He  loves  and 
thrives  upon  a  moss  which  is  popularly  knoMm  as  "reindeer  moss." 

This  valuable  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  grows  to  the  very 
border  of  the  Northern  seas.  The  reindeer  has  been  domesticated  for 
generations,  and  has  afforded  the  Lapp,  the  "Chuck-chee,"  and  other 
tribes  of  northern  Asia  certain  subsistence.  His  flesh  is  nutritious, 
and  especially  rich  in  carbon,  a  requirement  in  food  for  those  cold 
regions.  The  milk  is  utilized  and  made  into  cheese,  the  horns  are 
made  use  of  in  many  ways,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  compared 
to  the  reindeer  skin  for  clothing  to  withstand  the  rigor  of  a  Northern 
winter.  In  fact  every  part  of  the  animal  is  utilized,  and  for  transpor- 
tation he  is  used  for  drawing  and  packing  loads.  All  the  foregoing 
was  well  established  years  ago.  When  the  officers  of  our  revenue 
service  made  their  annual  cruises  to  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  saw  the  helpless  condition  of  the  Eskimo,  they  wondered  why 
these  natives  could  not  be  supplied  with  reindeer  and  be  as  certain  of 
subsistence  as  are  the  people  just  across  Bering  Straits  who  are  sup- 
plied with  herds.  These  officers  could  well  understand  that  the  ani- 
mals upon  which  our  people  were  depending  were  procured  with 
greater  difficulty  each  year.  The  seal,  the  walrus,  and  the  whale 
were  game  for  the  white  man,  who  with  his  superior  appliances  could 
chase  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  native.  It  was  a  question,  too, 
whether  the  natives  on  the  Alaska  side  would  bo  willing  to  abandon 
their  dogs  and  settle  doMm  to  the  lives  of  herders,  whether  they  really 
valued  the  reindeer  enough  to  make  the  change.  A  great  many  other 
questions  came  up  which  nobody  could  answer — would  the  "Chuck- 
chee" be  willing  to  sell  them;  if  so,  could  they  be  transported,  and 
if  they  were  successfully  transported,  would  they  be  protected  from 
the  ferocity  of  the  huskiy  and  malamute  dog? 

The  occasion  demanded  a  man  of  a  peculiar  type,  and,  like  CsBsar, 
"  He  came,  he  saw,"  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  this  enter- 
prise, has  "conquered."  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  became  so  impressed 
with  this  problem  that  he  could  not  help  but  give  it  his  immediate 
attention.  He  began  to  collect  all  possible  information  in  regard  to 
the  animals  and  concerning  Alaska  as  being  fit  ground  for  their  cul- 
tivation. The  Bureau  of  Education,  under  its  Commissioner,  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  has  wisely  determined  to  try  to  give  these  Eski- 
mos an  industrial  education  in  the  art  of  rearing  these  animals. 
Such  knowledge  will  make  for  their  salvation  for  the  life  that  now  is. 
It  was  hard  to  prevail  upon  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  to 
start  such  an  enterprise.  Money  was  raised  by  an  appeal  through 
the  public  press,  and  a  trial  was  made.  Thoughtful  men  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  pondered  over  this  question,  and  the  more  they 
did  so  the  more  it  met  with  their  approbation.  It  was  through 
them  that  the  Government  made  its  first  appropriation.  Very  few 
people  have  really  kept  posted  in  this  matter,  but  many  have  not 
hesitated  to  ridicule  it.  and  have  steadily  endeavored  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute.  Even  editors  of  some  of  our  newspapers  have  been  revil- 
ing its  chief  promoter  and  speak  of  the  enterprise  as  a  "fad."    This 
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may  have  been  brought  about  in  part  by  the  failure  to  carry  sup- 
plies to  the  Klondike  in  the  winter  of  1897-98.  The  purchase  of 
several  hundred  of  these  animals  in  Norway  and  Lapland  and 
their  shipment  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Continent,  and  by  steam- 
ship again  from  Seattle  to  Haines  Mission,  and  the  dying  of  a  large 
percentage  of  them  at  that  point,  and  all  the  subsequent  evils,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  problem  of  the  introduction  of  domes- 
tic reindeer  into  western  and  northern  Alaska  for  the  use  of  the  Eski- 
mos. When  editors  and  writers  raise  the  cry  of  "failure"  and 
" fad"  they  simply  show  that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
or,  if  they  are,  that  they  are  prejudiced  and  are  not  willing  to  stick 
to  the  truth. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  cry  of  starvation  was  raised  in  the  news- 
papers concerning  the  miners  on  the  Klondike,  another  cry  went  up 
that  a  large  num^r  of  whalers  at  Point  Barrow  were  caught  in  the 
ice  and  unless  they  got  relief  many  would  starve  to  death  before 
spring.  Accordingly,  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  was  outfitted  and  sent 
off  to  give  relief.  She  landed  a  party  of  three  officers — Lieutenants 
Jarvis  and  Berthoff  and  Dr.  Call.  Under  conditions  that  try  men's 
souls,  they  made  their  way  from  the  spot  where  they  were  landed  at 
Cape  Vancouver,  a  long  distance  south  of  the  Yukon  River,  around 
the  margin  of  the  coast,  till  they  came  to  the  missionary  reindeer 
station  at  Port  Clarence.  Here  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  and  the  native 
Eskimo,  Antisarlook,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Lieutenant  Jarvis, 
turned  over  their  herds  of  reindeer  to  him,  amounting  in  all  to  437 
animals ;  and  the  natives  not  only  parted  with  their  animals,  but  volun- 
teered to  go  with  Lieutenant  Jarvis  to  drive  them  to  Point  Barrow. 
After  several  fearful  weeks  they  reached  that  station  and  gave  imme- 
diate relief  to  those  hungry  men  and  kept  them  alive  until  the  ice 
pack  broke  up.  About  100  of  these  animals  had  to  be  slaughtered. 
Surely  there  was  no  "fad"  about  reindeer  at  this  i)oint.  The  food 
that  they  afforded  kept  200  souls  alive.  Who  has  ever  seen  a  single 
notice  of  this  event  to  the  credit  of  the  i-eindeer,  the  missionary,  or  the 
native  ?  Attention  was  called  last  year  to  the  heroism  of  the  above- 
mentioned  officers.  It  will  surely  compare  well  with  any  act  of  bravery 
that  has  occurred  within  recent  years,  and  we  think  that  Congress 
should  not  allow  another  session  to  pass  without  giving  them  due 
recognition.  The  Treasury  Department  should  feel  proud  that  it,  too, 
has  men  who  are  willing  to  dare  and  do  and  laj'  down  their  lives  if 
necessary  when  duty  and  necessity  demand  them. 

It  is  well  ascertained  now  that  there  is  pasturage  for  several  mil- 
lions of  reindeer  in  northern  Alaska.  The  Government,  by  purchase 
and  increase,  has  succeeded  in  getting  about  3,000  to  the  present  time. 
Laplanders  have  been  brought  over  as  instructors,  and  a  number  of 
the  natives  have  been  brought  up  under  their  care.  They  are  all 
anxious  to  obtain  herds.  The  animals  have  been  given  out  to  mis- 
sionary societies  under  certain  conditions.  One  of  these  is  that  they 
are  to  return  the  number  intrusted  to  them  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
they  keeping  the  increase.  The  animals  are  prolific;  half  the  year- 
ling does  will  have  fawns  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  and  about  half 
of  these  fawns  will  live  and  come  to  maturity.  The  great  question 
is,  how  to  get  more  of  these  animals.  Since  the  excitement  at  Cape 
Nome  began,  the  whites  are  beginning  to  understand  what  utility 
there  is  in  a  reindeer.  There  is  great  competition  now  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  sUn  for  clothing;  the  price  has  gone  up  from  $1.50  to  (8 
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Bay,  Cooks  Inlet,  and  there  are  many  other  places  where  coal  has 
been  discovered. 

The  laws  for  the  purchase  of  coal  lands  have  not  been  extended  to 
Alaska  by  Congress,  but  should  be  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

REINDEER. 

This  interesting  animal  belongs  to  the  frozen  zone.  He  loves  and 
thrives  upon  a  moss  which  is  popularly  knoMm  as  "reindeer  moss." 

This  valuable  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  grows  to  the  very 
border  of  the  Northern  seas.  The  reindeer  has  been  domesticated  for 
generations,  and  has  afforded  the  Lapp,  the  "Chuck-chee,"  and  other 
tribes  of  northern  Asia  certain  subsistence.  His  flesh  is  nutritious, 
and  especially  rich  in  carbon,  a  requirement  in  food  for  those  cold 
regions.  The  milk  is  utilized  and  made  into  cheese,  the  horns  are 
made  use  of  in  many  ways,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  compared 
to  the  reindeer  skin  for  clothing  to  withstand  the  rigor  of  a  Northern 
winter.  In  fact  every  part  of  the  animal  is  utilized,  and  for  transpor- 
tation he  is  used  for  drawing  and  packing  loads.  All  the  foregoing 
was  well  established  years  ago.  When  the  officers  of  our  revenue 
service  made  their  annual  cruises  to  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  saw  the  helpless  condition  of  the  Eskimo,  they  wondered  why 
these  natives  could  not  be  supplied  with  reindeer  and  be  as  certain  of 
subsistence  as  are  the  people  just  across  Bering  Straits  who  are  sup- 
plied with  herds.  These  officers  could  well  understand  that  the  ani- 
mals upon  which  our  people  were  depending  were  procured  with 
greater  difficulty  each  year.  The  seal,  the  walrus,  and  the  whale 
were  game  for  the  white  man,  who  with  his  superior  appliances  could 
chase  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  native.  It  was  a  question,  too, 
whether  the  natives  on  the  Alaska  side  would  bo  willing  to  abandon 
their  dogs  and  settle  doMm  to  the  lives  of  herders,  whether  they  really 
valued  the  reindeer  enough  to  make  the  change.  A  great  many  other 
questions  came  up  which  nobody  could  answer — would  the  "Chuck- 
chee" be  willing  to  sell  them;  if  so,  could  they  be  transported,  and 
if  they  were  successfully  transported,  would  they  be  protected  from 
the  ferocity  of  the  huskiy  and  malamute  dog? 

The  occasion  demanded  a  man  of  a  peculiar  type,  and,  like  CsBsar, 
"He  came,  he  saw,"  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  this  enter- 
prise, has  "conquered."  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  became  so  impressed 
with  this  problem  that  he  could  not  help  but  give  it  his  immediate 
attention.  He  began  to  collect  all  possible  information  in  regard  to 
the  animals  and  concerning  Alaska  as  being  fit  ground  for  their  cul- 
tivation. The  Bureau  of  Education,  under  its  Commissioner,  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  has  wisely  determined  to  try  to  give  these  Eski- 
mos an  industrial  education  in  the  art  of  rearing  these  animals. 
Such  knowledge  will  make  for  their  salvation  for  the  life  that  now  is. 
It  was  hard  to  prevail  upon  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  to 
start  such  an  enterprise.  Money  was  raised  by  an  appeal  through 
the  public  press,  and  a  trial  was  made.  Thoughtful  men  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  pondered  over  this  question,  and  the  more  they 
did  so  the  more  it  met  with  their  approbation.  It  was  through 
them  that  the  Gk)vemment  made  its  first  appropriation.  Very  few 
people  have  reaUy  kept  posted  in  this  matter,  but  many  have  not 
hesitated  to  ridicule  it.  and  have  steadily  endeavored  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute.  Even  editors  of  some  of  our  newspapers  have  been  revil- 
ing its  chief  promoter  and  speak  of  the  enterprise  as  a  "fad."    This 
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are  on  tne  increase,  but  in  other  places  they  are  declining  in  number. 
The  estimate  of  the  native  population  as  given  last  year  may  be 
taken  this  year,  namely,  natives  and  Russian  Creoles,  31,064. 

Many  things  have  transpired  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  white  pop- 
ulation. The  increase  in  the  mining  industries  in  southeastern  Alaska 
has  brought  in  more  of  a  permanent  population.  This  is  seen  in  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children.  A  great  many  men 
have  left  the  Northwestern  Territory  and  have  scattei'ed  out  in  all 
directions  through  Alaska.  Twenty-four  thousand  whites  may  be 
taken  as  a  consei'vative  estimate. 

CENSUS. 

The  Director  of  the  Census,  appreciating  the  value  of  accurate 
information  concerning  Alaska,  took  the  matter  up  at  once,  divided 
the  Territory  into  two  parts,  appointed  Mr.  Sam  C.  Dunham  as  super- 
intendent of  the  northern  division  and  Prof.  William  A.  Kelly  super- 
intendent of  the  southern  division.  These  gentlemen  have  their 
commissions  and  instructions,  and  they  have  gone  vigorously  to  work. 
Both  of  them  have  large  acquaintance  with  the  Territory,  and  they  are 
putting  forth  every  effort  to  make  the  work  of  the  census  complete 
and  accurate.  The  value  of  this  work  can  be  understood,  since  we 
are  now  left  to  guess  at  many  important  things  which  should  be 
definitely  known.  The  accuracy  of  the  census  for  1880  and  1890  could 
not  be  relied  upon  on  account  of  the  revelations  concerning  the  man 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  work  during  those  years,  which  came  to  light 
when  the  Bering  Sea  matters  were  under  discussion.  We  shall  look 
forward  to  the  completion  of  the  census  for  this  year  with  great 
interest. 

SCHOOLS. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  country  was  placed  under  military 
rule,  and  until  Congress  should  take  some  action  no  one  could  assert 
any  right,  as  the  following  will  show: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  S8, 1867. 

General  :  In  the  absence  of  specific  legislation  by  Congress  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  land  districts  in  Alaska,  claims  of  preemption  and  settlements  are  not 
only  without  the  sanction  of  law,  but  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  pablic  domain.  Military  force  may  be  used  to  remove  intruders  if 
necessary.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  instruct  Major-General  Halleck  to  this 
effect  by  telegn^ph,  and  request  him  to  communicate  the  instruction  to  Major- 
General  Rousseau,  of  Sitka? 

William  H.  Seward. 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 

Secretary  of  War  and  Interior, 

Notwithstanding  the  rigor  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  at  any 
time,  the  people  of  Sitka  organized  a  city  government  by  the  election 
of  a  mayor,  council,  and  other  officers,  and  put  the  same  into  opera- 
tion. This  action  was  acquiesced  in  and  really  encouraged  by  Gen. 
Jefferson  C.  Davis,  then  in  command,  and  Sitka  at  the  time  had 
nearly  5,000  inhabitants.  One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  was  that  of 
a  school.  It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  quote  from  the  records  of  the 
common  council. 
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and  $10  for  a  summer  pelt.  The  meat  brought  in  from  Siberia  by 
schooners  was  selling  at  $1  per  i)ound.  The  draft  animals  were  used 
last  winter  in  conveying  Government  stores  to  Cape  Nome  and  in 
doing  hauling  for  the  missionaries  who  had  claims  on  An\'il  Creek. 
It  is  related  that  a  miner  by  the  name  of  Hank  Summers,  who  has 
prospected  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Yukon 
Valley,  and  has  finally  reached  the  coast  near  Port  Clarence,  says  that 
he  no  longer  wants  or  cares  for  dog  teams,  though  these  animals  have 
done  him  faithful  service  in  the  past.  This  past  year  he  has  had  one 
stag  deer;  he  puts  a  load  of  200  pounds  on  his  back  and  strikes  off  to 
the  place  which  he  desires  to  prospect.  All  he  has  to  do  with  his  deer 
is  to  stake  him  out — the  moss  is  on  the  ground  ready  for  him.  A  man 
with  10  of  these  animals  could  strike  off  with  an  outfit  to  support  him 
a  whole  j^ear.  If  it  ever  became  necessary  he  could  kill  one  of  them 
for  food.  It  is  believed  that  if  our  Western  stockmen  understood 
well  what  great  advantages  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  raising  of  these 
animals  in  those  regions,  they  would  put  large  amounts  of  money  into 
such  enterprises.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cowboys  would 
soon  become  deerboys  and  soon  surpass  the  Lapp  or  Chuckchee  in 
the  rearing  and  handling  of  these  interesting  animals.  At  the  present 
time  trained  animals  would  bring  $125  per  head  at  Cape  Nome. 

We  are  told  that  they  can  he  reared  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $7 
per  head,  some  say  even  as  low  as  $4  per  head.  Mr.  W.  A.  Kjelbnann, 
who  has  been  the  superintendent  of  the  Government  herd  for  several 
years,  tells  us  some  interesting  things  concerning  this  animal.  When 
not  feeding  or  resting  they  spend  most  of  the  time  in  training  their 
horns,  which  while  in  the  velvet  are  very  tender;  by  throwing  their 
heads  back  on  their  shoulder  they  cause  them  to  curve  forward,  but 
most  of  the  training  of  the  horns  is  done  by  their  hind  feet.  This 
they  do  by  continually  stroking  the  horn  to  bend  it  forward;  they 
start  prongs  where  they  please  by  kicking  the  tender  shaft  in  a  spot 
tiU  it  bleeds,  when  a  bud  will  start;  by  turning  their  eyes  in  the  sock- 
ets they  seem  to  be  able  to  look  at  their  horns  and  endeavor  to  make 
one  correspond  with  the  other.  Seldom  or  never  have  they  horns 
alike.  As  proof  of  these  statements,  he  relates  that  one  deer  which 
was  blind  in  one  eye  was  not  able  to  train  his  horns  on  the  blind  side, 
but  that  it  grew  in  an  ugly  shape;  another  deer  which  was  injured  in 
its  thigh  and  was  not  able  to  use  its  hind  feet  as  heretofore,  had  its 
horns  grow  up  in  straight  shafts.  Another  interesting  fact  is  that 
there  is  an  oil  duct  between  the  toes  of  their  hind  feet,  and  that  when 
the  animal  sheds  its  horns  he  keeps  the  place  well  oiled  by  rubbing  his 
foot  over  it.  It  is  known  that  in  parts  of  Siberia  these  animals  are 
larger  than  the  ones  now  obtained  from  the  Chuck-chee.  Photo- 
graphs of  them  carrying  Russian  engineers  and  their  theodolites  have 
been  seen.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  now  endeavoring  to  make 
the  necessary  agreement  with  Russian  merchants  to  furnish  a  num- 
ber of  these  animals,  and  in  fact  to  supply  as  many  as  can  be  purchased. 

Late  this  fall  two  white  traders  who  are  married  to  Eskimo  women 
and  who  have  been  successful  at  Cape  Nome,  have  applied  to  Dr.  Jack- 
son each  for  a  herd  of  100  head  to  be  taken  at  the  price  which  it  costs 
the  Grovemment.  How  can  it  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  make 
a  mistake  in  fostering  and  encouraging  such  an  enterprise  ? 

POPULATION. 

We  can  not  talk  on  this  topic  with  any  accuracy.  The  native  peo- 
ple in  many  places  are  holding  their  own,  and  in  a  few  places  they 
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are  on  tne  increase,  but  in  other  places  they  are  declining  in  number. 
The  estimate  of  the  native  population  as  given  last  year  may  be 
taken  this  year,  namely,  natives  and  Russian  Creoles,  31,064. 

Many  things  have  transpired  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  white  pop- 
ulation. The  increase  in  the  mining  industries  in  southeastern  Alaska 
has  brought  in  more  of  a  permanent  population.  This  is  seen  in  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children.  A  great  many  men 
have  left  the  Northwestern  Territory  and  have  scattei'ed  out  in  all 
directions  through  Alaska.  Twenty-four  thousand  whites  may  be 
taken  as  a  consei'vative  estimate. 

CENSUS. 

The  Director  of  the  Census,  appreciating  the  value  of  accurate 
information  concerning  Alaska,  took  the  matter  up  at  once,  divided 
the  Territory  into  two  parts,  appointed  Mr.  Sam  C.  Dunham  as  super- 
intendent of  the  northern  division  and  Prof.  William  A.  Kelly  super- 
intendent of  the  southern  division.  These  gentlemen  have  their 
commissions  and  instructions,  and  they  have  gone  vigorously  to  work. 
Both  of  them  have  large  acquaintance  with  the  Territory,  and  they  are 
putting  forth  every  effort  to  make  the  work  of  the  census  complete 
and  accurate.  The  value  of  this  work  can  be  understood,  since  we 
are  now  left  to  guess  at  many  important  things  which  should  be 
definitely  known.  The  accuracy  of  the  census  for  1880  and  1890  could 
not  be  relied  upon  on  account  of  the  revelations  concerning  the  man 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  work  during  those  years,  which  came  to  light 
when  the  Bering  Sea  matters  were  under  discussion.  We  shall  look 
forward  to  the  completion  of  the  census  for  this  year  with  great 
interest. 

SCHOOLS. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  country  was  placed  under  military 
rule,  and  until  Congress  should  take  some  action  no  one  could  assert 
any  right,  as  the  following  will  show: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D,  C,  October  28, 1867. 

General  :  In  the  absence  of  specific  legislation  by  Congress  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  land  districts  in  Alaska,  claims  of  preemption  and  settlements  are  not 
only  without  the  sanction  of  law,  but  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  apph- 
cable  to  tiie  public  domain.  Military  force  may  be  used  to  remove  intruders  if 
necessary.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  instruct  Major-G^eneral  Halleck  to  this 
effect  by  telegraph,  and  request  him  to  communicate  the  instruction  to  Major- 
Qeneral  Rousseau,  of  Sitka? 

William  H.  Seward. 

Qteu,  U.  S.  Grant, 

Secretary  of  War  and  Interior. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigoi  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  at  any 
time,  the  people  of  Sitka  organized  a  city  government  by  the  election 
of  a  mayor,  council,  and  other  officers,  and  put  the  same  into  opera- 
tion. This  action  was  acquiesced  in  and  really  encouraged  by  Gen. 
Jefferson  C.  Davis,  then  in  command,  and  Sitka  at  the  time  had 
nearly  5,000  inhabitants.  One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  was  that  of 
a  school.  It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  quote  from  the  records  of  the 
common  council. 
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School  records  of  the  common  council  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  1867-1S73. 

PETITION  FOB  A  SCHOOL. 

Sitka,  December  18, 1867, 
Hon.  W.S.  Dodge, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Sitka : 

The  undersigned,  voters  in  said  city,  hereby  request  that  von  will  call  a  meeting 
of  the  leffal  voters  therein,  as  prescriDed  by  section  16  of  city  charter,  in  order 
to  give  the  council  power  to  establish  such  a  system  of  public  schools  as  it  may 
see  fit  and  proper  to  adopt. 

(Signed  by  49,  two  of  whom  made  their  x  mark.) 

PUBOHASE  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINQ. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  common  council,  October  27, 1868,  among  the  pro- 
posed actions  was  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  use  of  the  city  as  a 
gublic  school,  and  to  which  was  added  the  proposition  of  the  Masonic  lodge  about 
>  be  organized  here  to  advance  one-half  the  purchase  money  and,  as  a  considera- 
tion, taJce  a  lease  of  one-half  of  the  building  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years. 

This  having  been  discussed  and  favored  by  the  council,  Judge  Storer  introduced 
resolution  No.  87,  which  was  adopted: 

**  Be  it  resolved  by  the  council.  That  the  mayor  be,  and  hereby  is,  empowered  to 
purchase  for  the  use  of  the  city,  from  the  Russian- American  Comi>any,  the  build- 
ing opposite  the  club  house.  No.  56  in  the  map  and  inventories  attached  to  the 
protocol  of  the  treaty  of  transfer.'' 

Approved :  W.  S.  Dodqe. 

portion  of  school  building  leased  to  a  masonic  lodge. 

Regular  Mebtino  of  City  Council, 

November  IS,  1868. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Storer,  the  mayor  submitted  his  action  with  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  a  building  for  city  purposes. 

The  deed  for  the  same  (No.  56)  was  read  and  ai>proved,  and  ordered  placed 
among  the  archives  of  said  city.  The  deed  is  considered  as  a  voucher  for  the 
payment  of  the  consideration  money,  |800 

W.  S.  Dodge,  Mayor. 

The  back  rooms  on  lower  floor  and  attic  were  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  to 
Alaalm.  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  in  consideration  of  $150. 

October  27, 1868. 

school  trustees. 

Regular  Meeting  of  Common  Council,  January  si,  1869, 
Mr.  Parker  introduced  resolution  1 13,  which  was  i>a88ed. 

[Beeolutlon  Ua] 

**  Whereas  the  mayor  has  informed  the  common  council  that  the  city  is  about 
to  come  into  possession  of  the  building  No.  56,  which  building  was  purchased  for 
school  purpNoees  in  December  last:  Now,  therefore, 

**  (i)  Beit  resolved.  That  under  and  by  virtue  of  Article  V  of  the  amendments 
to  the  citsr  charter,  the  council  do  appoint  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  two 
lawful  citizens  and  freeholders,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  all  necessary  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  the  fitting  up  of  the  said  building  and  the  speedy  estskbfish- 
ment  of  a  public  school. 

**(f )  Be  xt  resolved.  That  said  board  of  trustees  shall  make  due  report  to  the 
cooncdl  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  successful  maintenance  of  said  school, 
and  to  make  such  recommendations  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  same  as  they 
may  deem  proper  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  council. 

*'(^)  Be  xt  resolved.  That  the  mayor  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  said  board  of 
truffteee,  and  shall  preside  at  the  meeting  of  the  said  board,  and  shall  have  kept 
in  a  prox>er  book  a  record  of  its  transactions.'* 

Approved. 

W.  S.  Dodos,  Mayor. 
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JOINT  MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  CONTROL  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Special  Meeting,  March  SO,  1S69, 

Council  met  at  7  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  the  acting  mavor,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  best  method  of  manag^mg  the  affairs  of 
the  public  school  in  conjunction  with  the  ''  iK)st  council  of  administration."  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Storer  resolution  119  was  carried  unanimously: 

**^Jie8€)lvedL  That  B.  C.  Montague,  Aaron  Levy,  and  Patrick  Bums  be  chosen 
trustees  .of  the  public  school  on  behalf  of  the  city  for  the  ensuing  year." 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  resolution  the  council  adopted  oroinance  No.  86. 

SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 
[Ordinaiice  No.  36.] 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  city  ccuwnl  of  the  city  of  Sitka : 

Sec.  1 .  That  a  board  of  three  trustees  shall  be  chosen  by  the  citv  council 
annually,  in  the  month  of  March,  f6r  the  purp€>se  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed. 

Sec.  2.  Said  trustees  shall,  together  with  such  others  as  may  be  joined  with 
them  by  the  post  council  of  administration,  select  a  competent  teacher  for  said 
school ;  fix  the  comi>ensation  of  said  teacher ;  adopt  such  text-books  as  they  may 
see  fit  to  i)re8cribe ;  regulate  the  laws  of  instruction ;  provide  fuel  and  other  nec- 
essary articles  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  have  a  general  supervision  of  the 
care  of  the  schoolhouse.- 

Sec.  3.  Said  trustees  shall,  before  making  any  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
school,  communicate  to  the  city  council  in  writing  tne  amount  needed  by  them 
and  the  purposes  for  which  such  money  ma^r  be  required.  They  shall  not  incur 
any  liabilities  or  make  any  expenditures  until  the  same  are  approved  by  the  city 
council. 

Sec.  4.  The  trustees  shall  make  to  the  city  council  semiannual  rei)orts  of  the 
condition  of  the  school,  together  with  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expen^tures 
therefor. 

Sec.  5.  The  trustees  chosen  by  the  city  council  shall  confer  with  the  post  coun- 
cil of  administration  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  school. 

Sec.  6.  The  trustees  chosen  by  the  city  council  shall  hold  office  from  the  1st  of 
April  one  year  to  the  1st  of  April  of  another ;  provided,  however,  that  the  board 
first  elected  under  this  ordinance  shall  serve  from  the  time  of  their  election  until 
the  Ist  of  April,  1870. 

Sec.  7.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

C.  B.  Montague,  Acting  Mayor. 

Hall  of  City  Council,  January  28, 1873. 

A  communication  from  G^rge  B.  McKni^^ht,  esa.,  tendering  his  resignation  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Sitka  public  school,  was  read,  and  on 
motion  his  resignation  was  accepted,  whereupon  Henry  E.  Cutter  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  On  motion  Maj.  J.  Stewart  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  said 
board  of  trustees,  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  Lieutenant  Mitchel. 

From  this  time  on  until  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  troops 
iti  1877  the  city  government  waned  and  died,  and  with  it  the  school. 
This  was  the  only  school  attempted  in  the  Territory,  except  those  kept 
by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  it 
was  exclusively  for  the  Creoles  and  whites.  The  natives  were  then, 
as  many  still  assert  them  to  be,  too  "unsavory"  to  be  considered  or 
touched. 

In  the  spring  of  1878  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  sent 
a  missionary  to  Sitka,  and  a  school  was  opened  for  the  natives.    Ui)on 
the  complaint  of  the  whites  that  they  were  neglected,  this  same  mis- 
sionary urged  Miss  Pauline  Cohen  to  open  a  school  for  these  children, 
which  she  did.     The  children  of  the  Greek  Church  were  allowed  to 
attend  upon  the  condition  that  the  priest  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
them  one  hour  each  day.    This  was  agreed  to.    Miss  Cohen  held  out 
faithfully  for  a  year,  obtaining  her  compensation  by  subscription. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Austin,  a  citizen  of  New  York  City,  moved  to  Sitka  in 
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1879  and  took  up  the  school  work  for  the  whites  that  year.    The  fol- 
lowing year  his  daughter  was  commissioned  to  teach  the  natives,  and 
Mr.  Austin's  family  moved  to  Sitka.    Mr.  Austin's  younger  daughter 
then  joined  with  her  father  in  teaching  the  white  children. 
Section  13  of  the  organic  act,  approved  May  17,  1884,  provided: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  needfnl  and  proper  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  without 
reference  to  race,  nntil  such  time  as  permanent  provision  shall  he  made  for  the 
same,  and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

On  March  2,  1885,  the  Seci*etary  of  the  Interior  assigned  the  duty 
of  making  provision  for  the  education  of  children  in  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
was  appointed  general  agent  of  education  April  10,  1885.  The  com- 
missioner was  well  satisfied  that  he  had  appointed  the  right  man  to 
perform  the  tasks  which  he  had  marked  out.  (See  note  LXIII  Report 
of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1884-85.) 

From  this  beginning  until  the  present  time  the  Bureau  of  Education 
has  had  charge  of  Alaska  educational  matters.  The  white  children 
did  not  increase  to  any  noticeable  degree  until  1897.  Where  they 
were  in  sufficient  numbers,  as  at  Sitka  and  Juneau,  separate  school- 
houses  were  built  and  furnished  for  them.  Congress  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriation, 
which  was  kept  at  $30,000.  The  work  which  the  bureau  had  in  hand 
consumed  this  amount  for  each  year,  and  it  was  impossible  for  it  to 
build  new  houses  a.id  furnish  them  and  supply  teachers  unless  the 
appropriation  was  increased. 

This  has  been  clearly  enough  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  ['ovemor 
for  1897  and  1898.  The  reasons  were  given  why  the  amount  should 
be  increased  to  $60,000.  They  are  stronger  and  more  urgent  to-day. 
Skagway  and  Dyea  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic.  Family  life  at  once 
assumed  large  proportions.  The  erection  of  640  additional  stamps 
at  the  Treadwell  brought  more  families  to  Douglas.  New  enterprises 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Juneau  multiplied  family  life  there.  Fort 
Wrangell  had  a  boom  in  i-eal  estate,  and  her  school  wants  wei*e 
felt.  Considerable  discontent  has  been  aroused.  Somebody  is  to 
blame.  Who  is  it?  Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow,  and 
it  was  seized  by  the  foreman  of  the  last  grand  jury.  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson  is  the  culprit.  Attack  him  and  pour  all  possible  abuse  upon 
him.  Some  of  us  have  been  in  Alaska  a  long  time,  many  years  before 
the  foreman  of  this  grand  jury,  who  was  once  the  governor  of  this 
district.  The  educational  agent  was  a  stumbling  block  to  him  then. 
He  demanded  his  removal,  and  believing  that  he  had  secured  it,  so 
announced  it  before  leaving  the  deck  of  the  steamer  on  his  return  to 
Sitka  from  Washington.  This  is  enough  to  show  that  there  has  been 
an  animus  of  long  standing.  In  view  of  the  four  able  paragraphs 
which  he  wrote  concerning  education  in  Alaska  from  1885  to  1888, 
inclusive,  this  attack  upon  a  Government  officer,  who  has  for  so  many 
years  performed  his  duty  faithfully  and  well,  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  ex-governor.  It  is  a  very  poor  way  in  which  to  get  even.  The 
fault  of  deficiency  in  school  facilities  does  not  lie  with  Dr.  Jackson, 
and  no  better  showing  can  be  made  on  this  subject  than  is  set  forth 
80  vigorously  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  mentioned  above,  viz,  in  Gov- 
ernor's Report  for  1886,  page  20. 

We  need  more  schools  and  more  teachers  because  the  number  of 
children  is  increasing.    Those  children  who  have  been  in  primary 
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grades  need  to  be  advanced  to  higher  grades,  but  this  is  impossible 
unless  the  means  are  provided.  If  Ck)ngress  provide  that  the  larger 
towns  may  organize  themselves  into  municipal  governments,  granting 
ihem  power  to  handle  their  own  school  affairs  and  setting  apart  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  sum  received  for  the  licenses  to  sell  intoxica- 
ting liquors  toward  their  support,  then  the  school  question  need  no 
longer  be  a  vexed  one. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  education  in  Alaska  can 
learn  much  by  reading  Senate  Doc.  No.  137,  Fifty-fifth  Congress, 
second  session.    The  following  letter  shows  its  origin : 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  February  14, 1898, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
dated  the  19th  ultimo,  as  follows : 

''  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  hereby,  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Senate  an  account  in  detail  for  each  year  of  all  moneys  heretofore  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  educational  purposes  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  the  manner 
in  whicn  such  appropriations  have  been  expended,  particularly  showing — 

''First  The  location,  cost,  character,  dimensions,  and  date  of  construction  of 
each  building  erected. 

*'  Second.  The  name  and  location  of  each  school  aided  to  any  extent  from  Gov- 
ernment appropriations  in  said  Territory  and  the  amoimt  of  such  aid,  or  the  cost 
thereof  if  rumished  in  the  form  of  materials  or  supplies. 

''  Third.  The  auspices  xmder  which  the  respective  aided  schools  have  been  or 
are  being  conductea. 

'*  Fourth.  The  name  of  each  person  now  or  heretofore  employed  or  paid  by  the 
Gk>vemment  from  such  appropriations,  the  place,  date,  duration,  ana  nature  of 
emplovment,  and  the  compensation  paid. 

*'  Fifth.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  aided  school,  the  length  of  the 
school  term,  and  the  cost  per  capita  for  board,  clothes,  and  tuition. 

*'  Sixth.  The  food  or  clothing  furnished  the  respective  schools,  the  cost  thereof, 
by  whom  and  how  purchased  and  paid  for. 

*'  Seventh.  The  amounts  paid  for  traveling,  or  for  other  miscellaneous  purposes, 
with  the  items,  date,  and  cause  of  the  expenditures,  and  by  whom  made. 

''Eighth.  The  amount  appropriated  and  expended  for  reindeer  for  use  in  said 
Territorv,  by  whom  disbursed,  to  whom  ana  when  paid,  and  the  number,  cost 
per  head,  location,  and  condition  of  such  reindeer.*' 

In  response  thereto  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  E>lucation,  of  the  10th  instant,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred, 
inclosing  a  report  covering  the  information  desired. 
Very  resi)ectfully, 

Thos.  Rtan,  Acting  Secretary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  a  sum  not  less  than  $60,000  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  meet  the  costs  of 
schools  for  the  ensuing  year. 

LAWS. 

On  the  3d  of  last  March  an  act  to  define  and  punish  crimes  in  the 
District  of  Alaska  and  to  provide  a  code  of  criminal  procedure  for  said 
District  was  approved.  This  has  been  well  received  and  is  really  a 
great  blessing.  It  gives  the  court  much  more  liberty  in  obtaining 
juries  and  a  man  can  now  be  tried  by  a  legal  jury.  The  act  took 
eflfecton  the  1st  of  July,  and  those  sectionb  which  provide  for  the  sell- 
ing of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  District  have  been  pretty  generally 
complied  with.  Heretofore  there  were  ten  places  in  Sitka  where  liqu  ors 
were  sold,  in  defiance  of  the  law;  now  there  are  but  two,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  The  act  has  had  similar  efifects  in  all  the  other 
places. 

The  smuggler's  occupation  is  gone  because  it  has  been  made  unprofit- 
able.   The  shipments  of  liquor  into  the  Territory  in  July  were  very 
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Dbpartmbnt  op  the  Intbhior, 

General  Land  Opfice, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Octci)er  ts,  1898. 
[Adolf  EUefsen.    H.  E.  on  Tmsnrreyed  land  held  for  oalceUation.] 
Bboibter  and  Receiver,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Gentlehen  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  October  3,  1808,  transmittiiiK  the 
papers  in  the  case  of  homestead  entry  No.  1,  made  October  4,  1808,  by  Adolf 
Ellefsen,  on  a  tract  of  nnsiureyed  land  containing  5  acres. 

It  appears  that  you  have  allowed  the  party  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  land  for 
a  period  of  nine  months  from  October  5,  1898. 

Yoa  state  that  you  desire  a  mling  by  i'h\n  ofBce  as  to  the  fntnre  acceptance  of 
Bvich  filings;  that  yon  have  interpreted  the  circolar  issued  Jane  8, 1^,  nnder  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  May  14, 1888  {80  Stat.,  409),  to  mean  that,  while  entry 
may  not  be  perfected  and  patent  issued  until  the  system  of  public  surveys  is 
extended  to  this  district,  yet,  in  order  that  the  bona  fide  settler  may  have  the 
advanta^  of  a  record  of  nis  date  of  settlenient  and  occupancy  of  ms  land  he 
may  file  in  this  (your)  office  his  application  and  the  usual  accompanying  affidavit. 

Chipage  4  of  the  circular  of  June  8, 1898.  relating  to  section  1  of  the  act  of  May 
14.  1898,  it  is  stated  in  rule  3  that  existing  homestead  laws,  while  recognizing  set- 
tlement upon  unsurveyed  public  lands,  do  not  anthorize  the  entry  or  the  patent 
ing  thereof  nntil  the  pnblic  surveys  have  been  regularly  extended  over  them;  that 
section  1  of  this  act  (May  14,  1898) ,  however,  in  terms  anthorizes  the  entry  of 
nnsnrveyed  land  in  Alaska  through  the  exercise  of  soldier's  additional  homestead 
rights;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  geneTal  homestead  right. 

Tonr  action  allowing  said  entn'  and  leave  of  absence  was,  therefore,  erroneous, 
and  Eniefsen's  entry  is  accordingly  held  for  cancellation. 

Ton  will  so  inform  Mm,  using  Form  4-485,  and  of  his  right  of  appeal. 

Serve  notice  and  make  report  in  accordance  with  circnlaT  of  October  36, 1886 
(5L.  D..204). 

Very  respectfully,  BntoBR  Hbrhann,  Cwamisaioner. 

The  provisions  in  the  above-mentioned  law  allowing  settlers  upon 
nnsnrveyed  lands  to  acquire  title  by  means  of  soldiers'  additional 
homeBtead  rights  can  be  taken  advant^e  of  only  by  those  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  dearly  for  them.  This  scrip  comes  anywhere 
from  tlO  to  (30  per  acre,  and  before  anyone  can  make  an  entry  he 
must  have  it  surveyed  by  a  United  States  deputy  surveyor  at  his  own 
expense.  This  work  must  be  approved  by  the  surveyor-general,  and 
when  80  approved  he  can  go  with  his  plat,  field  notes,  and  scrip  and 
make  his  entry  before  the  register  and  receiver.  Nothing  has  retarded 
and  is  retarding  the  real  growth  of  Alaska  so  much  as  the  prohibition 
in  the  organic  act  in  not  allowing  the  extension  of  the  general  land 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  Alaska.  We  know  that  in  the  passage  of 
the  last  sundry  civil  bill  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
had  the  part  appropriating  an  amount  for  surveys  so  amendetl  that 
Alaska  was  to  be  Included.  We  know  that  there  are  great  difficulties 
in  the  way,  and  that  many  things  have  to  be  taken  under  consider- 
ation  in  beginning  a  system  of  surveys  in  this  vast  area. 

And  right  here,  in  order  to  show  how  large  Alaska  is,  it  may  be  well 
to  contrast  it  with  the  areas  of  the  following  States: 
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large,  and  this  shows  very  clearly  that  the  smuggling  business  was 
great  and  extensive  and  that  nearly  all  the  liquors  were  of  foreign 
manufacture  and  came  into  Alaska  by  the  way  of  Fort  Simpson. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  drunkenness  has  increased.  The  license 
fees  are  high  and  the  safeguards  are  numerous,  and  there  being  such 
a  general  approval  of  the  law,  we  feel  that  the  communities  are  better 
protected  now  than  they  were  before.  It  is  believed  that  juries  will 
be  quick  to  punish  those  who  violate  its  provisions.  Sections  460  and 
461  of  said  code  provide  for  a  tax  on  business  and  trades.  This  part 
of  the  law  has  been  discussed  from  various  points  of  view.  A  few 
lawyers  have  advised  their  clients  to  question  its  constitutionality, 
and  they  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  do  so.  There  has  been 
more  complaint,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  eguitable. 
The  men  who  are  in  the  fish  business  say  that  the  tax  laid  upon  them 
amounts  to  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  products,  while  a  tax  of  $3 
a  stamp  on  quartz  mills  is  but  a  minimum  of  their  product,  and  the 
sawmill  man,  who  is  paying  10  cents  per  thousand,  thinks  that  he  is 
paying  more  in  proportion  than  the  miner.  The  general  criticism, 
however,  is  that  Congress  should  have  provided  tlmt  the  amount  of 
money  collected  from  the  sale  of  liquors  and  as  a  tax  on  business  and 
trades  should  be  expended  fpr  various  puri>oses  in  Alaska,  such  as 
education,  roads,  etc. 

We  know  that  Congress  did  not  have  time  to  give  very  great  con- 
sideration to  this  general  tax  feature  of  the  code,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  that  at  its  next  session  it  reconsider  the  law  set  forth  in 
sections  460  and  461,  and  give  the  people  of  Alaska  what  in  their  fair 
and  sober  judgment  is  right  and  just. 

CIVIL  CJODE  AND  OIVTL  CJODE  OP  PROCEDTTRB. 

We  know  that  Congress  has. in  store  for  us  a  civil  code  and  civil 
code  of  procedure.  In  accordance  with  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
this  work  was  prepared  by  the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to 
codify  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  was  sent  by  them  to 
the  Attomey-Gteneral  and  by  him  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  In 
the  passage  of  the  above-mentioned  criminal  code  through  the  Senate, 
the  civil  eode  of  procedure  was  offered  as  an  amendment,  but  it  was 
rejected  because  there  was  not  time  for  its  proper  consideration.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Warner,  if  he  continues  to  be  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws,  will  take  up  with  his  fellow  commit- 
teemen, at  an  early  date,  this  civil  code  and  civil  code  of  procedure 
and  enact  them  into  laws  as  soon  as  possible.  With  such  a  body  of  well- 
considered  criminal  and  civil  laws  our  courts  could  move  smoothly, 

LAND  LAWS. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  previous  reports  to  the  fact  that  the 
advantages  of  the  general  land  laws  have  been  denied  to  the  citizens 
of  Alaska.  The  mining  laws  are  all  right;  we  have  no  complaint  in 
regard  to  them,  but  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  a  poor  man  can  not 
take  up  a  piece  of  land  for  his  home  and  go  to  the  land  office  and 
obtain  title  to  the  same.  An  act  was  approved  May  14, 1898,  extend- 
ing the  homestead  land  laws,  limiting  the  holding  to  80  acres.  This 
is  inoperative,  from  the  fact  that  homesteads  can  be  located  only  upon 
surveyed  land.  When  an  applicant  goes  to  the  land  office,  he  is  told 
that  he  can  not  obtain  title,  as  the  following  communication  on  the 
subject  will  show  plainly : 
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Dbpartmext  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D,  C,  October  £8, 1898. 

[Adolf  Ellef sen.    H.  E.  on  nnsnrveyed  land  held  for  calcellation.] 

Bboister  and  Receiver,  Sitkay  Alaska, 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  October  5, 1898,  transmitting  the 
^pers  in  the  case  of  homestead  entry  No.  1,  made  October  4,  1898,  by  Adolf 
£llefsen,  on  a  tract  of  nnsnrveyed  land  containing  5  acres. 

It  appears  that  yon  have  allowed  the  party  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  land  for 
a  period  of  nine  months  from  October  5, 1896. 

Yon  state  that  yon  desire  a  mling  by  this  office  as  to  the  fntnre  acceptance  of 
snch  filings;  that  yon  have  interpreted  the  circular  issued  June  8, 1898,  under  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  May  14, 1898  (80  Stat.,  409),  to  mean  that,  while  enti^ 
may  not  be  perfected  and  patent  issueid  until  the  system  of  public  surveys  is 
extended  to  this  district,  yet,  in  order  that  the  bona  fide  settler  majr  have  the 
advanta^  of  a  record  of  his  date  of  settlement  and  occupancy  of  ms  land  he 
may  file  m  this  ( vour)  office  his  application  and  the  usual  accompanying  affidavit. 

Onpage  4  of  the  circular  of  June  8, 1898,  relating  to  section  1  of  tne  act  of  May 
14. 1898,  it  is  stated  in  rule  3  that  existins^  homestead  laws,  while  recognizing  set- 
tlement upon  nnsnrveyed  public  lands,  ao  not  authorize  the  entry  or  the  patent 
ing  thereof  until  the  public  surveys  have  been  reg^ularly  extended  over  them;  that 
section  1  of  this  act  (May  14, 1898) ,  however,  in  terms  authorizes  the  entry  of 
nnsnrveyed  land  in  Alaska  through  the  exercise  of  soldier's  additional  homestead 
rights;  out  this  does  not  apply  to  the  general  homestead  right. 

Your  action  allowing  said  entry  and  leave  of  absence  was,  therefore,  erroneous, 
and  Ellefsen's  entry  is  accordingly  held  for  cancellation. 

You  will  so  inform  him,  using  Form  4-^485,  and  of  his  right  of  appeal. 

Serve  notice  and  make  report  in  accordance  with  circular  of  October  2Q,  1886 
(5L.  D.,a04). 

Very  respectfully,  Binoer  Hermann,  Commissioner. 

The  provisions  in  the  above-mentioned  law  allowing  settlers  upon 
nnsnrveyed  lands  to  acquire  title  by  means  of  soldiers'  additional 
homestead  rights  can  be  taken  advantage  of  only  by  those  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  dearly  for  them.  This  scrip  comes  anywhere 
from  $10  to  $30  per  acre,  and  before  anyone  can  make  an  entry  he 
must  have  it  surveyed  by  a  United  States  deputy  surveyor  at  his  own 
expense.  This  work  must  be  approved  by  the  surveyor-general,  and 
when  so  approved  he  can  go  with  his  plat,  field  notes,  and  scrip  and 
make  his  entry  before  the  register  and  receiver.  Nothing  has  retarded 
and  is  retarding  the  real  growth  of  Alaska  so  much  as  the  prohibition 
in  the  organic  act  in  not  allowing  the  extension  of  the  general  land 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  Alaska.  We  know  that  in  the  passage  of 
the  last  sundrj^  civil  bill  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
had  the  part  appropriating  an  amount  for  surveys  so  amended  that 
Alaska  was  to  be  included.  We  know  that  there  are  great  difficulties 
in  the  way,  and  that  many  things  have  to  be  taken  under  consider- 
ation in  beginning  a  system  of  surveys  in  this  vast  area. 

And  right  here,  in  order  to  show  how  large  Alaska  is,  it  may  be  well 
to  contrast  it  with  the  areas  of  the  following  States: 
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It  can  not  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  people  are  veiy  impa- 
tient. Some,  indeed,  have  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  acquire  title 
since  the  time  of  the  transfer,  thirty-two  years  ago.  We  have  the 
land  offices  established,  and  they  are  ready  to  do  the  business.  We 
earnestly  solicit  that  the  committees  on  public  lands,  both  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  will  look  into  these  matters  and  afford  the 
necessary  relief. 

TOWN  SITE  FOR  SITKA. 

The  town  of  Sitka  is  nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  At  the  time  of 
the  transfer  Russia  and  the  United  States  sent  commissioners  here 
under  instructions  from  their  respective  Governments  to  make  out 
schedules  of  property.  This  is  all  set  forth  in  Executive  Document, 
H.  R.  No.  125,  Fortieth  Congress,  second  session.  These  commis- 
sioners made  five  inventories:  Inventory  A,  Public  property,  forts, 
and  buildings;  Inventory  B,  Property  belonging  to  the  Graeco- 
Russian  Church;  Inventory  C,  List  of  names  of  persons  holding 
property  in  fee  simple;  Inventory  D,  Private  property  in  houses, 
but  not  fee  simple  to  the  land  upon  which  they  stood ;  Inventory  E 
relates  to  buildings  on  the  island  of  Kadiak.  Certificates  of  owner- 
ship were  issued  and  signed  by  these  commissioners.  These  were 
recorded  in  the  town  records,  and  during  the  last  thirty -two  years 
sales  and  conveyances  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  The  first 
building  mentioned  in  Inventory  D  was  a  warehouse  which  was  sold 
to  some  Americans  by  the  returning  administrator  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company.  Their  right  of  ownership  to  it  was  denied  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  place,  who  took  possession  of  it.  In 
due  time  they  brought  suit  for  damages.  Congress  going  so  far  as  to 
allow  them  by  a  special  act  to  begin  their  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
That  court  decid^  against  the  claimants  and  they  took  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  whose  opinion  is  given  in  150  U.  S.,  page  483. 

The  gist  of  the  decision  is  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  opinion,  as 
follows: 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  case  of  the  claimants  depends  npon  the  qneetion 
whether  the  Qovemment  was  boond  by  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  in 
the  execution  of  the  treaty.  As  we  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
possessed  no  power  to  vary  the  language  of  the  treaty  or  to  determine  questions 
of  title  or  ownership,  it  results  that  their  action  was  not  binding  upon  the  Qoy- 
emment. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  therefore  affirmed. 

This  ruling  therefore,  leaves  the  tenure  of  these  holdings  in  doubt. 
Up  to  that  time  the  Qreek  Church  title,  the  titles  under  Inventory  C, 
were  regarded  as  treaty  titles.  Land  matters  in  Sitka  are  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  President  Harrison,  by  Executive  order, 
June  21,  1890,  made  reservations  of  several  plots  of  ground  none  of 
which  has  ever  been  accurately  surveyed.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  people  of  Sitka  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1881,  providing  for 
the  disposal  of  public  land  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  town-site 
purposes. 

It  is  urged,  therefore,  that  Congress  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  Commissioner  of  the  (^neral  Land  Office,  sur- 
vey all  these  holdings  and  give  the  history  of  the  same,  and  report 
the  whole  matter  to  Congress  for  its  future  action. 
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MISSIONS  AND  THEIR  HOLDINGS. 

Any  observing  and  fair-minded  man  who  passes  through  Alaska 
can  not  help  but  notice  and  be  favorably  impressed  with  the  work 
which  the  missionaries  have  already  accomplished  for  the  natives 
wherever  they  have  taken  up  their  stations  among  them.  Considering 
the  time  that  they  have  labored  and  the  means  with  which  they  have 
wrought,  their  works  have  been  fruitful.  Many  of  these  people 
obtain  no  salaries  and  are  supplied  by  their  societies  with  the  barest 
necessities  only.  None  feel  more  deeply  than  the  missionaries  how 
far  short  they  come  of  accomplishing  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  they 
toil  on  through  evil  and  good  report.  From  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  these  missionaries  save  the  Government  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  keeping  down  lawlessness,  which  would  cost  very  much  to 
punish,  either  by  our  military  force  or  by  our  single  court,  if  there  was 
no  such  effort  put  forth  to  save  these  people. 

The  organic  act  of  May  17,  1884,  in  section  8,  provides — 

That  the  land  not  ezceedinff  640  acres  at  any  station  nowocenpied  as  missionary 
stations  amonff  the  Indian  tnoes  in  said  section,  with  the  improvements  thereon 
erected  by  or  for  such  societies^  shall  be  continued  in  the  occupancy  of  the  sev- 
eral reli^ous  societies  to  which  said  missionary  stations  respectively  belong 
until  action  by  Congress. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  Congress  to  secure  to  all  these  mission- 
ary societies,  without  further  delay,  their  holdings  by  a  patent.  Some 
are  disturbed  now  and  others  soon  will  be  by  the  encroachments  of  set- 
tlers. Congress  has  abundance  of  precedent  for  such  action  by  what 
it  did  for  similar  societies  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington. 

REVENUE-CUTTER  SERVICE  IN   ALASKA. 

The  general  public  can  hardly  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
service  which  this  branch  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  given  to 
Alaska. 

The  sending  of  the  Corvnn  and  the  Bear  to  the  Arctic  for  years  to 
assist  and  rescue  disabled  whalers  and  to  seize  desperate  villains  and 
turn  them  over  to  the  court,  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  the 
lonely  missionaries,  the  patrol  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific 
by  the  cutters  for  the  protection  of  the  seals,  and  their  visits  to  the 
canneries  and  fishing  stations  have  been  an  immense  labor  well  per- 
formed. 

Our  country  should  feel  proud  of  the  able  and  patriotic  men  who 
render  it  this  service.  The  thanks  of  the  oflftcers  of  this  district 
are  hereby  extended  for  the  courtesies  rendered  this  season.  The 
McCtdloch  was  sent  to  St.  Michael  to  convey  the  officers  from  that 
point  to  Sitka;  they  were  Judge  Johnson,  United  States  Marshal 
Shoup,  Clerk  Elliot,  Assistant  District-Attorney  Daly,  Timber  In- 
spector May,  Educational  Agent  Dr.  Jackson,  and  the  governor. 
St.  George  Island,  Unalaska  and  Dutch  Harbor,  Unga,  Kodiak  and 
Wood  Island,  and  Yakatut  were  visited  on  the  way  to  Sitka. 

TRIP  OF  THE  OFFICERS  DOWN  THE   YUKON. 

The  people  along  this  river  have  been  sadly  neglected;  they  have 
seldom  been  visited  by  an  official  higher  in  authority  than  a  commis- 
sioner. 

The  new  criminal  code  came  into  effect  on  July  1 .  Judge  Johnson 
felt  it  imperative  that  he,  witli  his  court,  take  the  trip  and  give  those 
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people  a  reasonable  opi)ortTinity  to  comply  with  the  license  features  of 
the  new  act,  appoint  commissioners  under  the  authority  of  said  act, 
and  the  marshal  to  appoint  deputies  under  similar  authority,  and  trans- 
act whatever  other  business  might  be  possible  under  the  allotted  time. 
Stops  were  made  at  Eagle  City,  Circle  City,  Rampart,  St.  Michael,  and 
Cape  Nome.  Court  was  opened  at  Circle  City  ;and  a  grand  jury  impan- 
eled. Some  indictments  were  brought  in  and  arrests  made;  warrants 
were  issued  and  the  defendants  bound  over.  On  the  trip  many  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  some 
took  out  their  second  papers.  Court  was  opened  at  Cape  Nome.  Some 
attorneys  were  admitted  to  the  bar,  many  suits  were  begun,  and  the 
judge  was  earnestly  besought  to  stay  and  determine  the  issues.  These 
questions  involved  mining  ground  of  great  value,  and  of  course  the 
defendant,  being  in  possession,  would  stand  upon  his  legal  rights  and 
claim  advantage  of  all  possible  delays.  The  court  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  remain  long  enough  to  get  at  the  issues  in  controversy.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  visit  at  this  particular  juncture  was  very  great 
and  can  not  well  be  overestimated.  People  were  assured  that  Con- 
gress has  no  hostility  toward  anybody  in  Alaska,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  now  in  a  willing  mood  and  will  afford  relief  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  This  was  warranted  by  the  efforts  which  were  made  to 
pass  the  measure  which  is  popularly  known  as  the 

CARTER  BILL. 

This  is  Senate  bill  No.  3729.  It  was  brought  in  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  in  March,  1898,  and  passed  through  that  brancli 
and  went  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  in  the  House,  where  it  was 
given  in  charge  of  a  subcommittee,  which  did  not  urge  its  passage 
at  that  session.  Last  year  the  measure  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Knox 
and  his  committee,  who  gave  several  hearings  in  their  committee 
room  to  several  Alaskans,  and  who  also  considered  the  communica- 
tions which  were  forwarded  to  them  by  the  Juneau  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, wherein  many  serious  objections  to  the  bill  were  pointed  out. 
This  committee  reported  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  with 
very  few  changes.  Many  persons  in  Alaska,  not  knowing  what  oppo- 
sition there  was,  were  bitterly  disappointed.  The  measure  was  an 
effort  to  make  further  provision  for  a  civil  government  for  Alaska,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  objectionable  features,  it  would  have  affonled  us 
very  great  relief,  and  rather  than  to  have  nothing  its  friends  hoped 
that  \t  would  become  a  law  before  the  close  of  the  session.  When 
Mr.  Knox  finally  obtained  the  floor,  and  asked  unanimous  consent, 
objection  was  made,  and  this  killed  it.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
people  up  and  down  the  Yukon  Valley,  along  the  entire  western  coast 
of  Alaska,  are  left  helpless,  and  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  steam- 
ships, steamboats,  canneries,  and  mercantile  ent.erprises  are  left  with- 
out any  adequate  protection  whatever.  The  question  now  is.  Will 
Congress  allow  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue?  We  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  not.  The  erection  of  three  additional  courts  would  meet 
present  and  future  wants  for  many  years  to  come.  The  more  we 
have  pondered  over  this  question  the  more  we  believe  that  a  less  num- 
ber will  not  give  the  desired  relief.  This  is  owing  to  the  immense 
size  of  the  Territory  and  because  the  people  are  taking  hold  of  these 
resources  in  aU  directions,  and  communities  are  grovring  up  thousands 
of  miles  apart. 

If  the  business  could  be  concentrated  two  courts  would  get  through 
with  it  very  easily,  but  such  suggestions  are  idle.     Courts  must  be 
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adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  people.  The  location  of  these  courts 
and  the  places  where  and  the  times  when  they  shall  be  held  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney-General.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  six  months  may  bring  forth  in  this  country.  No  doubt  in  the 
spring  and  summer  there  will  be  20,000  people  at  Cape  Nome,  by 
September  next  there  may  be  5,000  people  on  the  Franklin  Mountains, 
Mount  Grenough,  in  northeastern  Alaska,  or  there  may  be  hundreds 
of  men  with  dynamite  shivering  the  ice  on  the  beach  around  Point 
Barrow. 

Experience  has  already  taught  us  that  it  is  rash  for  any  man  to 
assert  that  any  square  mile  of  this  Territory  is  worthless.  It  would 
be  wise,  therefore,  for  Congress  to  make  the  legislation  for  the  crea- 
tion of  additional  courts  so  elastic  that  the  Department  of  Justice  can 
adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  population.  Much  else  could  be  said 
concerning  this  bill.  If  Congress  should  see  fit  to  grant  us  a  Dele- 
gate, of  course  we  shall  be  pleased,  but  until  more  courts  are  estab^ 
lished  and  commissioners  appoints,  and  until  we  shall  get  some  local 
unit  of  organization,  it  will  be  very  difficult  and  expensive  to  hold  an 
election. 

The  granting  of  additional  courts  and  the  establishment  of  tele- 
graphic communication  will  afford  the  most  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  i)eople. 

MILITARY  FORCES. 

The  War  Department  has  entered  Alaska  with  its  forces,  and 
troops  are  now  stationed  at  Fort  Wrangell,  Skagway,  Prince  William 
Sound,  Cook  Inlet,  Cape  Nome,  St.  Michael,  Fort  Gibbon,  Rampart, 
Circle,  Fort  Egbert,  near  Eagle  City.  The  troops  on  the  Yukon  are 
under  the  command  of  Col.  P.  H.  Ray.  This  officer  has  had  long 
experience  in  arctic  Alaska,  two  years  at  Point  Barrow  in  chaise  of 
the  meteorological  station  and  in  the  winter  of  1897  upon  the  river, 
most  of  the  time  at  Fort  Yukon. 

The  different  stations  are  well  outfitted  for  the  winter  with  food, 
clothing,  and  all  necessary  tools  and  machinery.  The  Colonel  has  great 
faith  in  Alaska  and  will  use  his  forces  in  ox>ening  up  a  road  from  Yal- 
dez  to  Eagle  City  by  cutting  out  a  trail  and  building  way  stations  a 
few  miles  apart.  For  two  years  past  expeditions  have  been  sent  out 
by  Captain  Abercrombie,  who  bas  been  stationed  at  Valdez.  These 
have  crossed  the  country  with  horses  and  come  out  upon  the  Yukon 
at  Eagle.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  by  Captain  Glenn  from  the 
Snushitna  River  across  to  the  Yukon.  Colonel  Ray  will  utilize  the 
information  thus  gained  and  make  it  x)ossible  for  prospectors  to  go 
over  that  country  with  pack  trains.  The  most  alluring  part  of  Alaska 
to-day  for  the  prospector  is  the  region  between  Prince  William  Sound 
and  Eagle  City.  It  is  across  here  that  we  confidently  expect  to  see 
the  Alaska  Central  Railroad  built  in  a  few  years. 

Colonel  Ray  and  his  fellow-officers  are  placed  in  a  very  delicate 
position;  the  commissioners  along  the  river  have  very  little  legal 
authority,  and  in  the  absence  of  courts  it  is  difficult  for  an  officer  to 
determine  how  far  he  shall  proceed  in  preserving  order.  There  was 
some  complaint  at  military  interference  at  Cape  Nome  this  past  sum- 
mer. Whatever  rights  may  have  been  invaded  and  violated,  one 
thing  is  sure,  that  there  was  no  bloodshed,  and  order  was  maintained. 
We  all,  by  inheritance  and  instinct,  resent  military  interference  in 
our  affairs,  and  no  doubt  these  very  officers  share  with  us  these  same 
feelings.     We  must  trust  to  their  good,  hard,  common  sense.     We 
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hope  that  Congress  will  recognize  the  delicacy  of  the  i)08ition  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  that  before  another  year  rolls  over  our  heads 
affairs  will  be  changed  for  the  better. 

The  military  reservation  at  St.  Michael  takes  in  a  circle  described 
by  a  hundred-mile  radius  from  the  flagstaff  at  that  place  as  a  center. 
This  is  regarded  as  unnecessarily  large.  It  commands  not  only  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon,  but  the  Yukon  several  hundred  miles  up;  it  com- 
mands Golofnin  Bay  and  the  whole  of  Norton  Bay.  This  gives  the  offi- 
cer in  command  tremendous  authority,  especially  over  the  shipping, 
and  if  he  should  be  an  evil-minded  man,  immense  mischief  could  be 
wrought  before  the  Secretary  of  War  could  be  communicated  with  and 
the  necessary  negotiations  transacted.  No  such  thing  has  occurred 
nor  threatens  to  occur,  but  if  it  does,  a  whole  season  will  have  to  be 
wasted  by  a  shipowner  or  a  corporation  before  any  wrong  could  be 
righted. 

ALASKA  NATIONAL  GUABDS. 

The  organic  act,  in  defining  the  duties  of  the  governor,  provides 
that  **He  shall  be,  ex  officio,  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia  of  said 
district,  and  shall  have  power  to  call  out  the  same  when  necessary  to 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws  and  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to  cause 
all  able-bodied  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  said  district  to  enroll 
and  serve  as  such  when  the  public  exigency  demands." 

About  ten  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the  militia, 
but  the  impression  got  abroad  that  it  was  more  for  the  show  and 
parade  of  the  official  staff  than  for  organizing  to  meet  ugly  emergen- 
cies, and  the  matter  was  not  taken  up  by  Governor  James  Sheaklay 
when  he  entered  upon  his  term  of  office.  Matters  have  since  changed 
and  the  best  people  are  urging  the  organization.  Our  war  with  Spain 
has  helped  to  create  the  feeling,  and  such  sudden  exhibitions  of  vio- 
lence aiUd  destruction  which  we  have  read  of  as  occurring  in  Idaho 
have  taught  us  our  helplessness. 

The  young  men  at  Skagway,  Juneau,  and  Douglas  have  organized 
companies.  Mr.  F.  D.  Kelsey,  of  Juneau,  a  member  of  the  Alaska 
bar,  who  has  had  much  experience  as  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guard  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  was  appointed  adjutant-general  with 
the  rank  of  colonel. 

A  beginning  has  thus  been  made.  We  hope  that  this  matter  will 
gain  the  hearty  approval  and  cooperation  both  of  the  Interior  and 
War  Departments. 

OUR  VISITORS. 

The  steamship  Oeorge  W,  Elder  was  fitted  up  for  an  expedition 
and  chartered  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ilarrimau 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  and  by  his  relatives,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Averell  and  family,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  invited  as  his 
guests  for  the  cruise  to  Alaska — 

Prof.  John  Mnir,  of  California.  j  Charles  Palache,  mineralogist,  of  Cam- 

Dr.  D.  G.  Elliot,  of  Chicago,  111.  '      bridge,  Mass. 

John  Burroughs,  of  West  Park,  N.  Y.      |  E.  C.  Starks,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Prof  William  H.  Brewer,  of  Yale  Uni-  |  G.K.Gilbert,  geologist,  of  Washington, 

versity.  ,      D.  C. 

Charles  A.  Keeler,  of  Berkeley,  Cal.  1  Julius  L.  Johns,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  A.  Saunders,  psycologist,  of  South  |  A.  K.  Fisher,  United  States  Geological 

Dakota.  Survey,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  Swain  Giflford,  artist,  of  New  York  i  William  Trelease,  Missouri  Botanical 

City.  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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N.  B.  Devereau,  Glenwood,  CJolo. 

Dorothea  Draper,  New  York  City. 

Henry  Gannett,  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Sui'vey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.Hart  Merriam,  Chief  United  States 
G^eological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  H.  Dall,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Frederick  V.  Coville,  botanist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

Liewis  R.  Morris,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  George  F.  Nelson,  New  York  City. 

Trevor  Charles  Digby  Kincaid,  Univer- 
sity of  Washing^n. 

B.  E.  Femow,  director  State  College  of 
Forestry,  Cornell  University. 

Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Edward  L.  Trudeau,  jr.,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Ridgway,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  E.Ritter,  professor  of  zoologfy, 
University  of  California. 

Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh,  New  York. 

Prof.  Benjamin  K.  Emerson,  geologist, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Thomas  H.  Kearney,  jr.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  S.  Curtis,  Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  R.  Coe,  Yale  University,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

George  Bird  Grinnell,  New  York  City. 

Leon  J.  Cole,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Louis  F.  Timmerman,  New  York  City. 

Duncan  G.  Inveraity,  Seattle,  Wash. 


It  is  seldom  that  so  many  men  eminent  in  science  and  literature 
ever  were  afloat  together  upon  one  vessel  for  a  cruise.  All  matters 
of  detail  touching  the  welfare  of  the  guests  and  the  success  of  the 
expedition  were  given  personal  attention  by  Mr.  Harriman.  They 
had  a  programme  for  the  employment  of  their  time;  they  seemed  t<) 
come  up  to  it  very  strictly.  The  results  of  this  expedition  can  not  but 
be  beneficial  to  Alaska.  All  these  well-known  scientists  will  have 
much  to  say  upon  their  special  subjects,  and  their  impressions  will 
be  read  by  the  public  with  interest.  The  incredulous  will  take  their 
testimony  as  coming  from  unprejudiced  sources  so  far  as  the  physical 
features  of  Alaska  are  concerned.  The  Elder  made  stops  at  all 
important  places  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  along  the  coast  line  as 
far  as  Bering  Straits,  thus  taking  in  a  wide  sweep  of  territory.  We 
here  in  Alaska  hope  that  this  will  be  the  forerunner  of  many  similar 
expeditions.  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Elder  from  Sitka,  the 
U.  S.  S.  McCtdloch,  W.  C.  Coulson,  captain,  arrived  with  Senator  Fair- 
banks and  his  party  on  board.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks and  son.  Senator  E.  G.  and  Mrs.  Foster,  Hon.  Robert  G.  Evans, 
Minneapolis,  J.  Carl  Baine,  and  Mr.  E.  O.  Graves,  president  of  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  were  very  glad  to  welcome  Senator 
Fairbanks  to  this  portion  of  the  United  States,  since  he  is  chairman  of 
the  American  pai-t  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  and  has  thus  neces- 
sarily much  to  do  with  Alaskan  mattei*s  as  they  come  before  that  body. 
We  wish  that  he  and  the  other  members  of  his  commission  and  some 
of  the  officere  of  the  State  Department  also  might  visit  southeastern 
Alaska  and  see  the  country  with  their  own  eyes.  Senator  Fairbanks 
has  done  this,  and  we  feel  certain  now  that  he  grasps  the  situation  and 
knows  the  justness  and  value  of  our  contention  over  the  boundary 
question.  He  and  his  guests  were  cordially  received  everywhere  by 
our  citizens,  who  felt  the  importance  of  his  visit. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  McCvlloch  the  steamship  Queen 
arrived  bringing  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  also  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission;  Hon.  John  Dalzell,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee;  Hon.  Joel  P.  Heatwole,  of  Minnesota, 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Census ;  Hon.  John 
A.  T.  Hull,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs;  Hon.  V.  Warner,  of  Clinton,  111.,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  the  Laws;  Hon.  G^rge  W.  Steele,  of  Marion, 
Ind.,  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.    The  Hon.  E.  J. 
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Hilly  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  came  by  a  preceding  steamer,  and  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Mondell 
by  a  succeeding  steamer.  Then  came  Senators  George  C.  Perkins,  of 
California,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fisheries,  member 
of  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Naval  Affairs.  Last,  Senator 
Greorge  L.  Shoup,  of  Idaho,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories 
and  a  member  of  four  other  important  committees.  The  Hon.  William 
Sulzer,  of  New  York  City,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  spent  some  time  hunting  in  Southern  Alaska.  We  are  glad 
to  make  this  record,  for  never  before  has  Alaska  found  so  many  of 
our  Congressional  legislators  willing  to  pay  her  a  visit.  We  know  that 
these  gentlemen  have  made  use  of  their  opportunities  and  have  learned 
many  things  that  they  could  not  have  obtained  out  of  books  or  official 
reports.  We  know,  too,  that  they  are  now  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  the  legislation  which  this  Territory  needs  should  be  granted  with- 
out further  delay.  Many  important  and  prominent  citizens  have  also 
visited  these  shores;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Henry  Villard,  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
James  Oliver,  of  New  York  City;  Dr.  William  C.  Gray,  editor  of  the 
Interior,  of  Chicago. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Puget  Sound  chartered  the  passenger 
steamship  City  of  Seattle  and  visited  Alaska  in  the  capacity  of  a  synod. 
They  held  their  sessions  on  board,  and  as  they  went  from  point  to 
point  they  gave  encouragement  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  mission 
work.  The  business  men  of  Seattle,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
chartered  the  same  steamship  and  sent  her  here  with  a  large  party  of 
her  leading  merchants  and  prominent  citizens.  Such  excursions  are 
valuable,  for  it  brings  us  into  close  touch  with  our  own  countrymen 
and  will  teach  us  that  we  have  a  community  of  interests  which  is  very 
strong. 

CABLE  AND  TELEGRAPH. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  anyone  who  reads 
this  report  how  vast  are  the  interests  which  the  United  States  has  in 
Alaska.  Here  will  be  found  children  of  all  the  States,  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  from  Texas  to  Oregon,  and  they  are  of  the  true  American 
type.  The  time  has  now  arrived  to  bind  these  interests  and  these 
children  to  their  early  homes  and  to  the  institutions  under  which  they 
were  bom  and  bred,  by  the  subtle  and  powerful  influence  of  electricity. 
The  United  States  owes  it  to  its  own  dignity  to  do  so. 

A  cable  should.be  laid  to  connect  Cape  Flattery  with  Mount  Edg- 
comb;  thence  to  Prince  William  Sound;  thence  to  Dutch  Harbor. 
Mount  Edgcomb  should  be  connected  by  cables  with  Juneau,  Skag- 
way,  Fort  Wrangell,  Ketchikan.  Wires  should  be  put  up  from 
Valdes  to  Eagle  City  and  from  Eagle  down  the  Yukon  to  St.  Michael 
and  Cape  Nome.  This  should  be  done  and  put  under  the  control 
of  the  Post-Office  Department.  Our  neighbors  are  ahead  of  us  in 
this  regard.  The  Dominion  government  has  constructed  lines  this 
season  from  Lake  Bennett  and  by  this  time  have  it  nearly  completed 
to  Dawson.  Already  it  has  been  found  desirable  and  expedient  to 
send  our  large  transports  loaded  with  stores,  animals,  and  troops  by 
way  of  Dutch  Harlwr  as  the  shortest  and  probably  the  most  desir- 
able route  from  Manila  to  Puget  Sound.  It  no  longer  requires  a 
prophet  to  foretell  that  the  Americans  are  going  to  carry  on  a  tre- 
mendous commerce  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  must  get  at  the 
markets  which  Siberia,  Japan,  China,  and  Polynesia  are  opening  up 
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to  US.  If  a  large  lot  of  this  commerce  is  to  sweep  around  by  the 
North  Pacific,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  these  means  of  intelli- 
gence be  provided,  maintained,  and  operated  by  the  Gk)vemment. 

POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

We  all  feel  grateful  to  the  Post-Office  Department  for  what  they  are 
doing  for  us.  This  Department  has  always  been  Alaskans  friend  and 
we  do  not  forget  it.  We  know  that  for  the  past  two  years  our  demands 
have  been  great  and  the  difficulties  almost  insuperable.  Much  good 
work  has  Ij^n  done  this  season  in  getting  matters  straightened  out. 
We  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  this  Department  can 
send  mails  regularly  to  the  most  distant  settlement  within  the  con- 
fines of  Alaska. 

In  Appendix  B  of  this  report  will  be  found  some  imx>ortant  matter 
on  this  subject,  communicated  by  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
GeneraL 

YUKON  AND  WHITE  PASS  RAILWAY. 

This  was  a  great  undertaking  in  railroad  construction.  The  diffi- 
culties for  engineers  to  overcome  were  great  and  many,  esx>ecially  for 
the  first  20  miles.  Connection  was  made  with  the  river  steamers  at 
Lake  Bennett  in  July,  and  there  is  now  a  continuous  freight  and 
passenger  traffic.  The  promoters  of  this  enterprise  have  not  asked 
Congress  for  any  subsidy.  As  soon  as  a  right  of  way  could  be 
obtained  they  went  to  work  and  put  it  through  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time.  In  1897  it  was  an  awful  task  for  a  man  to  get  over  this  pass 
with  an  animal  and  a  pack.  Those  who  succeeded  in  doing  so  spent 
many  days  at  it.  Some  men  and  many  animals  perish^  in  the 
attempt.  The  price  was  as  much  as  40  cents  per  pound.  To-day 
the  trip  across  is  one  of  comfort  and  pleasure  and  can  be  made  in 
four  hours,  and  freight  is  carried  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

The  scenery  along  this  short  road  is  so  grand,  and,  as  it  can  be 
enjoyed  so  easily  from  the  cars,  it  is  now  added  to  the  tourist  route 
and  all  feel  repaid  by  taking  the  ride  to  Lake  Bennett  and  return. 

UNITED  STATES  COAST  AND   GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

The  work  so  far  accomplished  by  this  branch  of  the  Treasury 
Department  is  very  important.  It  is  brought  into  daily  use  by  our 
navigators.  This  work  must  be  accurate,  and  it  requires  time;  there 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  it  yet  to  be  done  before  shipmasters 
can  be  furnished  with  reliable  charts.  Prince  William  and  Norton 
sounds  need  immediate  attention.  We  know  that  the  Superintend- 
ent is  thoroughly  alive,  and  knows  well  the  needs  of  the  shipping 
interests.  The  Patterson  and  the  Oedney  were  at  work  here  all  this 
summer.  We  hope  that  Congress  may  be  generous  and  not  allow 
this  work  to  drag  for  want  of  sufficient  means. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  DISTRICT. 

A  year  ago  attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  organizing 
Alaska  into  a  light-house  district.  This  should  be  done  without 
delay,  for  the  value  of  the  shipping  has  advanced  into  the  millions  of 
dollars  and  must  advance  to  still  greater  figures.    The  extent  of  coast 
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line  is  enormous,  and  the  aids  to  navigators  are  confined  to  a  few 
buoys  and  spindles.  We  have  not  a  single  light-house.  Here  again 
our  neighbors  are  in  the  lead.  Last  year  they  built  four  light-houses 
at  difficult  points  and  have  continued  the  work  this  year.  It  will 
require  an  able,  seaworthy  tender  for  this  service. 

UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  OFFICE. 

The  collector  of  this  district  reports  that  up  to  June  30  there  were 
for  the  fiscal  year — 

Duties  on  imports $40,941.16 

Tonn^etax 2,587.93 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 879. 70 

Miscellaneons  customs  receipts 1, 720. 20 

Wharfage 2,376.70 

Official  fees 2,808.48 

Total 51,314.17 

Number  of  vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports 350 

Nxunher  of  vessels  cleared  for  foreign  ports 362 

Number  of  vessels  entered  from  domestic  ports 428 

Number  of  vessels  cleared  for  domestic  ports 504 

Entries  of  merchandise  for  duty 374 

Entries  of  merchandise  free  of  duty 83 

Entries  for  warehouse 6 

Entries  for  export  to  adjacent  British  provinces 2, 858 

NEW  METLAKAHTLA. 

Some  distance  south  of  Port  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  which  is  just 
across  from  the  Alaska  line,  near  the  Portland  Canal,  is  Old  Metla- 
kahtla.  About  forty-two  years  ago  William  Duncan,  a  short,  energetic 
young  man  but  recently  arrived  from  Manchester,  England,  moved  to 
this  spot  with  a  band  of  Tsimshean  natives.  Here,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Duncan,  they  started  upon  a  new  life.  He  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  He  set  himself  to  acquire  the 
native  language  and  has  succeeded  so  well  that  now  he  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  use  the  English  language  than  the  native  tongue.  The 
Bible  has  been  their  great  text-book;  they  have  been  taught  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  day  holy;  tlie  gospel  of  work  has  been  taught  and 
enforced.  Mr.  Duncan  is  the  embodiment  of  energy;  there  is  not  a 
lazy  fiber  in  his  whole  make-up.  After  a  chain  of  most  unfortunate 
events,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate  here,  Mr.  Duncan  felt  con- 
strained to  leave  British  Columbia  with  his  flock  and  seek  a  home 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Duncan  first  went  on  to  Washington  and  told  his 
story  to  those  who  were  then  in  authority.  He  was  received  very 
kindly  wherever  he  went,  and  from  the  encouragement  which  he 
received,  upon  reporting  to  his  i)eople,  they  determined  to  move  into 
Alaska.  They  did  so  in  the  fall  of  1887  and  settled  upon  the  west 
side  of  Annette  Island,  at  a  place  called  Port  Chester.  In  remem- 
brance of  their  old  home  they  named  this  settlement  New  Metlakahtla. 
They  had  to  lay  their  foundations  anew  and  work  on  in  a  very  self- 
denying  way.  To-day  they  have  a  village  that  is  admired  by  all  who 
visit  that  place.  They  have  a  sawmill,  waterworks  which  have  cost 
$9,000,  a  cannery  wherein  they  packed  this  season  12,400  cases,  and  a 
shop  wherein  they  build  boats.  They  have  several  miles  of  sidewalks 
made  of  plank  and  the  ground  is  laid  out  into  lots  and  streets,  and 
the  people  have  built  themselves  comfortable  frame  houses.    They 
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have  stores  which  are  filled  with  choice  goods,  the  council  house  or 
town  hall,  a  schoolhouse,  and,  above  all,  a  magnificent  church  which 
would  be  an  ornament  to  any  civilized  community. 

Their  form  of  government  is  by  a  kind  of  town  council,  elected 
annually,  but  Mr.  Duncan  is  really  their  lawgiver  and  he  sees  to  it 
that  it  is  executed.  They  are  self-supporting  and  are  proud  of  their 
own  ability  to  provide  for  themselves.  They  number  about  1,000 
souls.    Section  15,  of  an  act  approved  March  3,  1891,  reads: 

That  xmtil  otherwise  provided  b^  law  the  bodv  of  lands  known  as  Annette 
Islands,  situated  in  Alexander  Archipelago  in  sontheastem  Alaska,  on  the  north 
side  of  Dixon*s  entrance,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  apart  as  a  reservation 
for  the  use  of  the  Metlakahtla  Indians,  and  those  people  known  as  Metlakahtlans 
who  have  recently  emigrated  from  British  Columbia  to  Alaska,  and  snch  other 
Alaska  natives  as  may  join,  them,  to  be  held  and  used  in  common,  under  such 
rales  and  regulations  and  subject  to  snch  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  piece  of  legislation  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  is  a  trouble 
breeder.  It  introduces  into  Alaska  the  reservation  system  of  handling 
natives,  a  system  which  has  been  roundly  condemned  by  those  who 
know  its  workings.  These  natives  are  a  hard-working  and  reliant 
people.  Mr.  Duncan  can  give  employment  in  his  sawmill  and  can- 
nery and  boathouse  to  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  his  i>eople.  They 
make  no  attempt  at  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  nor  do  they  attempt 
stock  raising.  The  great  majority  of  them  scatter  through  British 
Columbia  and  southeastern  Alaska,  working  in  the  sawmills,  can- 
neries, and  salteries.  Many  go  to  the  State  of  Washington  in  hop- 
picking  season.  Under  present  conditions  they  can  not  be  confined 
to  Annette  Island  and  support  themselves.  In  the  fishing  season, 
when  they  go  with  their  boats  and  seines  to  fish  beyond  their  own 
limits,  the}'  clash  up  against  their  neighbors,  who  tell  them  to  ''go 
back  and  stay  on  their  reservation  where  they  belong."  It  is  the 
same  in  cutting  timber.  In  a  sense  they  are  Ishmaelites.  To  aggra- 
vate this  whole  matter,  minerals  have  been  discovered  upon  Annette 
Island,  and  miners  say  they  are  very  rich.  Mr.  Duncan  has  had  them 
examined,  and  his  experts  have  informed  him  that  they  do  not  amount 
to  much.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Duncan  wants  the  miners  to  stay  away 
from  the  island,  as  he  is  fearful  that  they  will  edge  in  and  have  a  cor- 
rupting and  demoralizing  influence  among  his  people.  This  is  about 
the  present  situation  of  affairs  there.  Mr.  Duncan's  younger  men 
are  branching  out  into  business  for  themselves,  and  some  have  a  store 
on  Annette  Island  and  sell  goods  in  competition  with  the  large  store 
in  the  same  place. 

Another  company  of  young  men  own  and  operate  a  sawmill  at  Port 
Gravina,  about  16  miles  from  Annette  Island.  This  past  season  they 
made  80,000  salmon  cases  and  are  now  running  their  mill  night  and 
day  and  employ  a  total  force  of  about  50  people.  These  are  nearly 
all  Tsimsheans.  Another  company  of  young  men  are  about  to  erect 
a  sawmill  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ketchikan.  The  question  now  is. 
What  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  so  that  Mr.  Duncan  shall  not 
be  ruthlessly  dinturbed  in  his  work  and  at  the  same  time  be  at  peace 
with-  his  neighbors.  His  people  have  now  arrived  at  that  degree  of 
intelligence  and  civilization  that  they  look  upon  American  citizen- 
ship as  a  great  blessing,  and  they  are  all  anxious  to  declare  their 
intentions  to  become  citizens.  In  a  few  instances  the  courts  have 
allowed  this.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  best  way  out  of  this  mud- 
dle, which  would  be  a  very  bad  precedent  when  we  consider  that  we 
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have  30,000  natives  who  are  real  Alaskans  and  not  from  British  Colum- 
bia to  deal  with,  is  to  confer  the  right  of  citizenship  upon  these  Met- 
lakahtlans  and  give  them  the  right  to  take  up  160  acres  ot  land  each 
upon  Annette  Island.  Then,  as  citizens,  the  laws  are  open  to  them. 
They  can  incorporate  and  become  as  exclusive  as  they  desire.  The 
hope  of  citizenship  should  be  held  out  to  all  these  natives.  We  can 
not  afford  to  try  to  execute  our  own  laws  and  give  validity  to  the  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  the  natives.  '^  One  law  for  all  and  all  amenable 
to  the  law"  should  be  the  motto.  The  natives  are  ready  for  such  a 
declaration. 

INCOME   FROM  LICENSES. 

Mr.  Albert  D.  Elliot,  the  clerk  of  the  district  court,  reports  from 
July  1  to  September  30,  1899,  as  follows: 

Number  of  liquor  licenses  issued 00 

Number  of  misceUaneous  Ucenses  issued 813 

Amount  coUected  on  liquor  licenses $88,000 

Amount  collected  on  misceUaneous  licenses 24,870 

Total  amount  collected 113,870 

The  clerk,  having  to  prepare  for  the  coming  term  of  court  to  be  held 
at  Juneau,  is  not  able  at  present  to  give  detailed  information  con- 
cerning these  licenses.  The  amount  which  was  collected  on  the  Yukon 
trip  is  segregated: 

Number  of  liquor  licenses  issued 82 

Number  of  miscellaneous  licenses  issued 120 

Total  number  of  licenses  issued 152 

Amount  coUected  on  liquor  licenses $20,500 

Total  amount  coUected  on  said  trip 88,544 

Mr.  Elliot  says:  "A  few  applications  for  licenses  made  previous  to 
September  30  are  not  included  in  the  above  for  the  reason  that  said 
licenses  had  not  been  issued  on  account  of  defective  applications 
which  must  be  amended." 

The  tax  on  canned  and  salt  salmon  is  not  included  in  the  above,  nor 
the  tax  upon  stamp  mills,  save  one  or  two  exceptions.  The  judge  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  diflficulty  in  trying  to  determine  and  decide  what 
is  the  intention  of  Congress  in  the  application  of  this  law;  for  instance, 
there  is  no  provision  for  giving  a  liquor  license  to  a  steamboat. 

It  was  rather  amusing  as  the  1st  of  July  drew  near  to  find  the  saloon 
men  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  their  tapelines  measuring 
the  distance  from  their  places  of  business  to  the  nearest  church  to  see 
if  they  c^irae  within  the  400-foot  limit.  To-day  there  are  several  such 
places  marked  "to  rent. 


» 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  in  hand  an  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  a  court-house  and  jail  at  Juneau  and  an  examiner  was 
sent  out  to  make  a  report  upon  matters  connected  therewith.  Perhaps 
ere  this  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  begin  the  work.  The 
people  of  Juneau  have  been  anxious  about  this  for  some  time,  for 
since  their  court-house  burned  down  they  have  been  left  to  all  sorts  of 
makeshifts  to  provide  suitable  quarters  in  which  to  hold  court.    In 
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regard  to  the  public  buildings  at  Sitka,  no  more  can  be  said  than  has 
been  reported  for  tho  past  two  years.  The  buildings  are  old  Russian 
structures  made  of  great  logs.  The  lower  courses  have  decayed  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  the  buildings  in  shape.  They  have  been 
repaired  for  years  and  the  use  of  any  further  sums  for  such  purposes 
is  really  a  waste.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  inmates  of  the  jail  keep  their 
health,  for  they  are  simply  hemmed  in  by  decayed  timbers.  There 
should  be  built  a  prox)er  penitentiary  and  suitable  office  buildings, 
and  for  this  the  sum  of  $110,000  is  asked. 

LOOKING  FORWARD. 

Alaska  is  a  land  wherein  men  must  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
faces.  The  thorny  apple  and  the  devil  clubs  are  here,  and  they  tear  and 
hurt.  Nevertheless  the  command  to  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  eaiiih  "  will  be  obeyed.  This  country  is  capable  of  support- 
ing a  large  population.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  or,  better  still,  the 
mingled  stock  that  we  call  American,  will  thrive  here.  Such  earthly 
things  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  platinum,  coal,  fish,  potatoes,  and  grass 
have  in  them  a  divine  propulsion.  The  forward  movement  has  now 
begun  and  nothing  can  stay  it.  Within  a  very  few  years  there  will  be 
hosts  of  busy  people  here,  intelligent  and  aspiring,  bone  of  our  bone  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh.  When  they  send  their  petitions  and  knock  at  the 
doors  of  Congress,  what  are  the  Eastern  statesmen  going  to  say?  Will 
they  be  bidden  to  enter,  or  will  they  be  kept  waiting  until  hope  dies? 
Our  Eastern  friends  should  not  feel  alarmed  al^ut  the  growing 
importance  of  Western  influences  and  the  preponderance  of  votes  in 
the  halls  of  legislation.  It  is  inevitable.  If  we  except  the  time  when 
the  Constitution  was  framed,  there  has  not  been  a  period  when  wiser 
statesmanship  was  needed  more  than  to-day.  Now  nothing  is  rigid, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  plastic  and  ready  for  the  formative  touches  of  the 
master.  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  East  and  South,  will 
you  neglect  the  opportunity? 

It  is  true  that  Alaska  is  detached,  and  this  is  why  we  look  to  you 
more  confidently.  Swift  steamships,  telegraphs,  and  cables  annihilate 
distance.  Probably  no  people  outside  of  France  were  more  interested 
and  stirred  by  the  Dreyfus  case  than  those  here  in  far-off  Alaska. 
The  doctrine  that  a  Territory,  and  much  less  a  district,  can  not  plead 
any  constitutional  rights  before  Congress  appears  now  to  be  generally 
accepted;  but  Congressmen  should  remember  that  the  population 
which  is  nowhere  and  which  is  coming  were  brought  up  in  the  States. 
We  have  had  the  Constitution  preached  to  us  from  our  childhood, 
and  it  is  unbearable  for  us  to  think  that  we  are  to  live  beyond  the 
pale  of  its  influence  and  yet  be  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  Statehood  appears  to  be  the  only  remedy.  Alaska  is  large 
enough  for  many  States.  It  might  be  admitted  with  definite  provi- 
sions that  88  the  population  advanced  within  certain  areas  new  States 
could  be  created.  A  people  can  attain  under  our  form  of  government 
to  their  greatest  degree  of  political  happiness  under  a  State  and  not 
as  a  Territory. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  G.  Brady, 
Governor  of  Alaska. 

The  Sboretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
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Appendix  A. 

San  Francisco,  Augvst  Si,  1899. 

I^iAB  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  reqnest  of  your  private  secretary  nnder  date 
of  the  19th  instant,  we  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  statistics  of  the 
salmon  pack  of  the  season  of  1898  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  figures  as  to  the  pack  of  1899  that  would  be  of  any  value  as  statistics, 
as  no  dennite  reports  have  yet  been  received.  The  larger  sheet  shows  the  pack  as 
made  by  our  association,  and  is  comparatively  correct ;  the  smaller  sheet  is  made 
up  from  the  best  information  obtainable,  covering  the  pack  for  the  various  other 
localities  and  not  members  of  our  association. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  some  of  the  figures  as  shown  by 
the  above-mentioned  statement. 

You  will  note  the  value  of  the  tin  plate  was  $326,000,  upon  which  we  paid  to 
the  United  States  Government  a  duty  of  $52,000. 

The  registered  tonnage  of  American  ships  employed  by  us  was  28,178,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  the  property  of  the  association  and  necessarily  of  high 
class  to  carry  the  nature  of  car^  which  we  handle.  The  pack  of  salmon  from 
other  localines  must  have  reqmred  about  12,000  tons,  maldng  a  total  of  about 
85,000  tons,  which  you  will  note  is  considerable  of  an  item  for  American  shipping. 
In  addition  to  the  sail  tonnage  we  employed  some  32  steamers,  all  of  which  are 
our  property,  rangingup  to  500  tons  register. 

Salmon  hatchery. —-We  are  pleased  to  report  the  enterprise  established  on  Earluk 
River,  Alaska,  in  the  spring  of  1896,  has  proven  a  great  success  in  the  propagation 
of  small  fry,  as  we  have  demonstrated  tiiey  are  now  able  to  put  out  about  8,000,000 
per  year.  Owing  to  the  many  criticisms  that  have  been  made  regarding  our  taking 
fish  from  Alaska  and  leaving  no  equivalant,  we  take  the  liberty  of  stating  a  few 
facts: 

We  maintain  three  medical  stationn  -one  in  Bering  Sea,  one  in  Kadiak  Island 
district,  and  one  in  Prince  William  ?jund.  They  are  thoroughly  equipped  and 
attended  by  competent  doctors,  who  administer  to  our  employees  and  natives  and 
at  all  times  free  of  charge  for  services  or  medicines. 

We  employ  at  all  times  such  native  labor  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  which  we 
regret  to  sav  in  many  instances  is  ver^  limited,  as  they  are  not  inclined  to  work. 
Those  who  do  work  and  turn  their  fish  into  the  cannery  are  paid  the  same  price  as 
white  labor,  and  earn  from  $100  to  $150  each,  which  during  the  season  amounts  to 
about  $21 ,090.  We  purchased  our  shocks  for  salmon  boxes  m>m  Messrs.  Willson  & 
Sylvester  at  Fort  Wrangell,  and  Hamilton,  Simpson  &  Co.,  Port  Gravima,at  an 
eroense  of  about  $11,000. 

We  paid  employees,  who  comparatively  have  become  permanent  residents  in 
Alaska,  $76,576;  which,  with  sundry  other  amounts  annually  paid,  makes  a  total 
of  money  that  we  distributed  through  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  one  season  about 
$128,000. 

We  make  these  statements — which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  use  if  you  see  fit— and  if  you  find  any  omissions  or  desire  any  further  informa- 
tion which  we  may  have  overlooked,  kindly  command  us  and  same  will  have  our 
very  prompt  attention. 
Truly,  yours, 

Alaska  Packers*  Association, 
W.  B.  Bradford,  Secretary, 

Hon.  John  G.  Brady, 

Oovemar  of  Alaska,  Sitka, 


San  Francisco,  August  SO,  1899, 

Dbar  Madam  :  Answering  your  inquiry  of  Aujg^ust  19,  the  following  figures  are 
as  precise  as  information  in  our  possession  permits  of  giving  you.  There  may  be 
some  changes  in  the  figures  of  the  1899  pack,  as  these  fiKuree  are  what  was  packed 
at  last  reports,  and  we  will  not  know  of  these  changes  for  a  month  yet. 
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Orca,  Prince  William  Sound 

Kenai,  Gook  Inlet 

Chignik  Bay 

UymkBay 

HontersBay 

Nnahagack 


1808. 


Pack. 


(kues. 

28,688 

16,876 

29,905 
30,874 

31.133 


Number 
employed. 


llOwhites.. 
60  whites.. 
4D  natiyee. 
86  whites.. 
85  whites.. 
15  whites.. 
05  natiyes. 


Not  operated. 


1800. 


Pack. 


(kuea. 
28,110 

21,000 

28,300 
15,000 

30,066 

18,300 


Number 
employed. 


85  whites. 
160  whites. 
l60  natives. 

85  whites. 

85  whites. 

10  whites. 

105  natives. 
50  whites. 


Gave  employment  to  250  natives  at  varions  times. 

Yonrs,  very  truly, 

Edwin  L.  Griffith,  Manager. 
Miss  Gbbtrudb  P.  Knapp, 

Private  Secretary,  Oovertwr  J,  G.  Brady,  Sitka,  Akuka, 


Kbtohikan,  Augtut  S6^  1899, 

Dear  Sib:  Yonr  favor  of  Angnst  19  instant  at  hand.    We  do  not  can  any 
salmon  bat  ship  it  to  the  cannery  at  LorinR.    We  have  salted  some  800  half  bar- 
rels of  salmon  bdlies  and  200  barrels  of  rea  salmon. 
Bespectfolly, 

Mabtin  &  MoKennon. 
B. 
Gk>vemor  Brady. 


San  Francisco,  August  t9, 1899, 

Dear  Madam:  Answering  yours  of  10th  instant,  beg  to  advise  president  of  our 
company  is  now  at  Bristol  fiay,  or  has  just  started  home  with  a  pack,  we  think,  of 
about  85,000  cases.  As  far  as  writer  can  remember,  this  season  there  were  about 
50  white  men  and  102  Chinamen,  besides  a  great  many  natives  who  are  employed 
each  year.  Last  year  pack  was  28,000  cases.  Expect  president  back  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  although  he  will  be  very  busy,  shall  endeavor  to  have  him  send 
the  desired  information  before  1st  of  October. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  B.  Peterson, 
Secretary  Naknek  Packing  Company, 
Gertrude  P.  Knapp, 

Private  Secretary  Governor  Brady,  Sitka,  Alaska, 


'  Metlakahtla,  Alaska,  September  g,  1899, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  regarding  our  cannery  work,  received 
by  our  last  mail,  I  heg  to  say  our  pack  for  1^  consisted  of  11,671  cases,  and  the 
emyloyees  were  8  white  men  and  200  natives. 

This  present  year  our  pack  consists  of  11,850  cases,  but  we  shall  before  we 
finish  hope  to  make  the  pack  at  least  12,000  cases. 
Our  employees  this  year  are  1  white  man  and  198  natives. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W»  Duncan. 
Hon.  John  G.  Brady, 

Governor  of  Akuka, 


Port  Wranoell,  September  S7, 1899, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  herewith  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  parties  engaged 
in  the  artificialproduction  of  salmon  in  this  district ;  also  a  copy  of  my  recom- 
mendations to  Howard  M.  Kutchin,  special  agent  of  fish  and  fisheries  for  Alaska. 
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We  have  had  some  talk  on  this  subject  before,  on  which  occasion  yon  expressed 
yourself  as  quite  in  accord  with  my  "\4ew8  on  the  subject. 

In  my  report  to  Mr.  Kntchin  in  1898 1  named  2  miles  as  the  distance  for  protec- 
tion, wnich  would  give  me  all  the  protection  I  require ;  but  with  others  who  have 
an  equal  right  to  protection  5  miles  would  be  required. 

Hon.  William  Sulzer  promised  to  champion  the  bill.  I  have  sent  him  a  copy  of 
both  of  these  inclosures,  also  a  lone  letter  on  the  subject.  He  is  a  member  of 
Congress  from  one  of  the  districts  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Kutchin  will  also  champion  the  bill.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  the  bill 
as  unobjectionable  as  x)088ible,  and  can  not  really  see  where  any  fair-minded  man 
can  find  fault  with  it,  and  feel  sure  it  will  have  your  earnest  support.  You  will  see 
that  I  have  given  the  Indians  free  fishine  for  food  purposes,  as  well  as  the  right  with 
all  others  to  the  normal  product.  I  had  first  drawn  the  bill  excluding  the  proprie- 
tors of  hatcheries,  as  I  felt  willing  to  fidve  up  all  such  in  my  own  case,  but  with 
others  it  will  be  different ;  in  fact  would  be  unjust,  virtually  making  a  penalty  to 
the  act  of  propagation.  I  feel  confident  this  matter  will  have  your  conscientious 
approval. 

Yours,  truly, 

John  C.  Calbraith. 

Gtovemor  J.  G.  Brady. 

For  the  protection  of  parties  engaged  in  the  artificial  production  of  salmon  in 
Alaska  by  means  of  hatcheries,  a  law  of  Congress  should  be  passed  giving  such 
parties  property  rights  to  all  salmon  so  produced  in  excess  of  the  normal  output 
of  such  stream  as  the  hatcheries  may  be  situated  upon,  such  right  to  cover  all 
fish,  the  product  of  the  hatchery,  for  a  distance  of  5  miles  in  all  directions  from 
the  mouth  of  such  hatchery  stream. 

The  natural  product  of  such  hatchery  stream,  however,  or  a  number  of  fish  of 
the  kind  proi>a^ted  equal  thereto,  i^iaU  always  remain  free  for  the  use  of  the 
native  Indian  or  Indians  to  whom  such  stream  belongs,  according  to  their  own  tribal 
laws— in  fact,  to  all  persons;  also  all  other  fish,  not  the  product  of  the  hatchery, 
should  be  free  and  exemnt  from  such  exclusive  right,  such  proi>erty  rights  of  lease 
that  may  be  granted  by  the  Government  to  extend  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
subject  to  renewal  at  the  discretion  of  the  department  having  control  of  such 
matters.  The  provisions  and  immunities  of  such  law  should  also  apply  to  barren 
streams  that  may  be  stocked  by  artificial  means,  streams  that  heretofore  pro- 
duced no  salmon  by  reason  of  falls  between  the  lake  and  tide  water,  over  which 
no  fish  can  pass  to  ascend  to  the  lakes  and  spawning  grounds  above. 

A  law  of  this  kind  could  be  elimmated  of  all  objectionable  features.  For 
instance,  all  the  large,  valuable  streams  that  produce  20,000  or  more  of  the  val- 
uable fish  might  be  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Only  the  worthless 
streams,  or,  as  they  are  called  up  here, ''  cultus  chucks,"  might  be  included. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  this  exclusion  of  the  larger  streams  as  a  reconmiendation; 
but  the  objection  nas  been  made  by  some  of  the  canners  to  include  the  large 
streams.  Certainly  the  rivers  would  have  to  be  excluded,  as  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  their  normal  output. 

I  predict  that  if  such  a  law  were  passed  lakes  and  streams  that  are  now  abso- 
lutely barren  of  salmon  would  in  a  few  years  be  producing  a  food  product  at  a 
cost  greatly  reduced  from  the  present  that  would  oe  counted  by  millions. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  valuable  red  salmon  is  that  they  will  not  take  a  stream 
unless  it  has  a  lake  that  they  can  reach,  where  they  may  lay  and  ripen  before 
ascending  the  small  streams  that  put  into  the  lake,  to  spawn.  Fully  one-half  of 
the  smalTstreams  have  no  lakes  on  them,  and  fully  three-fifths  of  those  that  have 
lakes  are  barred  by  falls  below  the  lakes  over  which  fish  can  not  pass;  hence  the 
scarcity  of  this  sjiecies  of  fish.  The  cohoe,  dogfish,  and  humpback,  all  inferior 
fish,  take  any  stream  on  which  there  are  e^wning  grounds;  as  a  consequence 
they  are  very  numerous  and  the  red  salmon  correspondingly  scarce. 

AN  ACT  to  enoonrage  Mdmon  culture  in  Alaska  and  for  the  protection  of  parties  engaged  In 

the  artificial  production  thereof. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled:  Any  person  or  persons  who  heretofore,  or 
aereaf ter  may  establish  and  maintain  a  hatchery  or  natcheries  for  the  artificial 
production  of  salmon  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  exclusive 
right  of  all  fish  that  such  hatchery  may  produce  in  excess  of  the  normal  product 
of  such  stream  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  in  all  directions  from  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  upon  which  such  hatchery  may  be  located. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  average  normal  product  of  any  stream  upon  which  a  hatch- 
ery may  be  maintained  shaol  have  taken  within  five  miles  or  the  mouth  of  said 
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stream  in  any  one  vear  by  any  i>arty  or  parties  entitled  to  fish  in  the  waters  of 
the  United  States,  then  the  remaining  fish  produced  by  said  hatchery  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  said  hatchery  to  a  distance  of  five  miles  in 
all  oirections  in  salt  water  from  the  mouth  of  said  hatchery  stream. 

Sbc.  8.  In  case  other  streams  producing  salmon  of  the  same  kind  as  those  pro- 
duced by  the  hatchery  so  protected  shall  intervene  within  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
then  the  normal  product  of  such  intervening  stream  shall  be  included  in  and 
added  to  the  normal  products  of  said  hatchery  stream,  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  are  provided  in  section  2  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  and  immunities  of  this  act  shall  &Pl^ly  to  barren  streams 
and  lakes  that  shall  have  been  stocked  with  fish  from  artificial  hatcheries. 

Sbo.  5.  In  case  two  or  more  persons  shall  maintain  hatcheries  on  the  same 
stream,  or  stock  barren  lakes  or  streams,  such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  their 
proportionate  number  of  adult  fish  so  produced,  and  each  party  sh^  file  a  sworn 
statement  of  his  or  their  output  of  young  fry  with  the  nearest  United  States  com- 
missioner each  year. 

Sec.  6.  Native  Indians  may  at  all  times  take  sufficient  fish  for  food  or  for  drying 
for  winter  use  as  food  for  themselves  and  families. 

Seo.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  leases  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  section  of  this  act  for  the  period  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years  from  the  time  tne  product  of  their  hatcheries  shall  return,  to  all 
I>er8ons  producing  satisfactory  proof  of  having  maintained  hatcheries  on  any  of 
the  streams  of  Alaska,  such  lease  subject  to  renewal  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
tary of  the  Treasury :  Provided,  That  before  any  such  lease  shall  be  granted  the 
party  or  xMoties  making  application  therefor  shall  accompany  such  application 
with  proof  sufficient  to  establish  the  normal  product  of  such  stream  or  streams. 


Appendix  B. 

Post-Oppice  Department, 
Office  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washington^  July  11, 1899, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  statement  of  the  mail  routes  in 
Alaska  in  oi)eration  at  the  present  time,  together  with  the  names  of  the  con- 
tractors and  the  rates  of  pay,  and  the  intermediate  offices  supplied,  in  accordance 
with  your  verbal  request  of  last  winter. 


Boate 
No. 


78081 

78oee 

78088 

78084 

78086 
78086 
78087 
78086 


Service. 


Seattle  to  8t. 
Michael. 

St.  Michael  to 
Nome. 


Nuflhagak   (n. 
o.)  to  Una- 


San  Frandflbo 
to  Dawson. 


Seattle  to  Dyea 


Jnnean     to 
Kadiak. 

Seldoyia  to 
TyooEkok. 

Sitka  to  Una- 


Intermediate 
offices. 


Qoloyin  Bay  (n. 
o.). 


Unalaska,  St. 
Michael,  Yu- 
kon River,  and 
Circle. 

Skagway 


Sitka,  Yakntat, 
C>rca,Seldoyia, 
and  Tyoonok. 

Kenai 


Takntat,  Nnt- 
chik  (n.  o.), 
Orca,  valdez, 
Seldovia,  Ka- 
diak. Karlnk, 
Sandpoint,  Un- 
ga,aiidBelkof- 
iky  (n.o.). 


Period  and  fre- 
quency. 


3  round  tripeu 
June,  July,  and 
August,  1890. 

2  tripe  a  month, 
July,  August, 
andSeptember, 
1809. 

8  round  triiw, 
June  to  August, 

XoU9. 

8  round  trips, 
June  and  July, 
1899. 

2a  month 


2  a  month,  April 
to  October,  1899. 


.do 


5  round  trins,  Feb- 
ruary, March, 
November,  and 
December,  1809, 
January,  1900. 


Contractor. 


Richard   Chil- 
cott. 

....do 


Alaska  Pack- 
er8A88n.,W. 
B.  Bradford, 
secretary. 

Leon  Sloes 


Pay. 


3^  cents  a  pound. 


flOOa  round  trip. 


|200a  round  trip. 


$1,496    a    round 
trip. 


Seattle    S.    S.  Gratuitous. 

Co, F.A.Bell, 

manager. 

M.L.Washburn  |200a  round  trip. 


Pacific  8. 8.  Co.,    Gratuitous 

H.J.Knowles, 

secretary. 
do..... 


$2,600   a    round 
trip. 
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cle  and  Dk«- 


Vsldn  toNnl- 
clilk. 

'    Sitka  to  Uaa- 


Norton  B>* 

(n.o.)toOoI- 


Batnea  and  Dyea. 


HetUkBhtla, 
FortWrausetl, 


Kartok.  ^nd 

point,     Unn, 
and  BelkoUy 


Dt«,      Sbeep 
Camp,     Daw 

Eattlk    (a.'   o), 
Koserebkr  (n 

0.).ADTlk,KD 

Kovukak.  and 
Hoiikatat  (n 

Slahna 
TetUiK 


E.A.Beel«7...-   r^W     par     i 


NoTembar      V. 
ISM. 
<  a  month,  or  of- 


lonth,  JdIt  I. 

B.  to^Jnna'BQ, 


nwslflc    Coast 
S.B.Co..Jobn 

L     Howard, 


2  a  roontb,  April 
toOctober.each 

I  a  month,  April   . 
to  October,flach 
jrear. 


North  Amerl- 

portatlon  and 
leading  Co., 
HlchaalCnd- 
aby,     preal 

Paclflc  Steam 
Wiping  Co. 


3  ronnd  tripe.  De- 
ceiube>-.lMl.  b 
Hay.IBOO. 


and  Trading 
Co..  A,  K. 
O'ay,  gen- 


ISO  round  trip. 
tUWronndtrlp. 


tl.lfl)  ■  year 


.  Peter   HcKln- 
.   P.  C.  Bicbard 


Office  Fourth  Assistant  Postmastbr-Grnkral, 

Washington,  Jidyei,  1899. 
Ht  Dbar  Sir  :  At  the  reqaeet  ot  the  Second  Asststant  Postmaater-Oeneral,  I 
Incloee  ycm  a  list  of  tiie  poet-offlcee  in  Alaaka  and  the  compenestion  of  the  post- 
masters.   Yoa  will  notice  a  good  many  postrofflces  where  no  compensation  is 
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shown.  This  is  where  the  offices  have  been  recently  established,  and  no  salary  jg 
shown.  Salaries  are  fixed  npcm  the  basis  of  the  bosinesB  of  the  office  tntasacted 
in  the  previoos  ^ear,  eo  that  so  salary  appears  in  offices  that  were  eetabliahed  late 
last  year  or  dnnng  the  present  year. 

With  beat  wiehee,  I  am,  very  traly,  yonrs, 

J.  L.  BRI8T0W, 

Fourth  AmrUtiiitt  Pontauuiter-Qeneral. 
Eon.  J.  G.  Brady, 

Qooemor  of  Alaaka,  Sitka.  Atanka. 


Pott-offlcva  in  Alaska  July  ST, 


Appendix  C. 

JUALiN  Mining  Cokpany, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  September  IS,  1S99. 

Sir:  Incompliuicewiththereqaestof  yoor  private  secretary  on  the  15th  tdtimo, 
we  have  the  honor  to  state  that  since  yonr  last  annaal  report  we  have  found  a 
large  and  well-defined  ore  body,  which  we  have  been  developing  this  sunnner, 
working  northward  toward  the  property  of  the  Alaska  Qold  Mining  Company,  of 
Indiana,  who  have  recently  cut  a  S-foot  ledge,  similar  in  character  to  onr  own  in 
their  main  croaecnt. 

The  Jnalia  ledge,  which  is  now  being  developed,  is  from  5  to  S<  feet  thick,  and 
within  the  last  ninety  days  we  have  develcqiecl  enough  ore  to  nm  onr  lO-stamp 
mill  (or  twelve  !»-""■- 
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We  have  been  running  the  mill  on  development  ore  exclusively  for  ninety  days, 
with  prospects  of  being  able  to  continue  indefinitely.  We  are  making  prepara- 
tions to  run  the  mill  by  steam  during  the  three  months  of  winter  when  the  water 
power  may  be  scant. 

Since  the  completion  of  our  mill  and  oi>ening  of  the  mine  in  August,  1896,  to 
September  1, 1899,  we  have  milled  21,889  tons  of  ore,  producing  $151,897.14  free 
gold  and  $31,764.26  in  concentrates,  the  cost  of  shipment  and  trea^ent  of  the 
concentrates,  about  $8  per  ton,  being  deducted  by  the  smelter,  and  only  net 
returns  shown  on  the  company's  books.  The  average  net  value  of  ore  milled  per 
ton  has  therefore  been  $8.89. 

The  mine  has  largely  paid  for  itself  and  is  now  on  a  dividend-paying  basis,  the 
first  quarterly  dividend  of  $5  per  share  having  been  declared  Au^pst  ^,  1899. 

Should  development  work  tnis  winter  continue  in  quartz  we  will  erect  a  liu:ger 
mill  in  the  spring. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  E.  Hoooatt. 

Superintendent. 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Brady, 

Qovemor  of  Alaska,  Sitka, 


Appendix  D. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Alaskan,  published  at  Sitka,  weekly.    $2  a  year. 

Alaska  Miner,  published  at  Juneau,  weekly.    $3  a  year. 

Mining  Record,  published  at  Juneau,  weekly.    $2  a  year. 

Disx)atch,  published  at  Juneau,  daily. 

Trutii,  published  at  Juneau,  weekly. 

Daily  Alaskan,  published  at  Skagway.    25  cents  per  week. 

Skagway  News,  weekly.    $3  a  year. 

Skagway- Atlin  Budget,  didly  (evening).    $10  a  year. 

Skagway  Weekly  Budget.    $2.50  a  year. 

News,  published  at  Douglas  Island,  weekly.    $3  a  year. 

Stickeen  River  Journal,  published  at  Port  Wrangell.  weekly. 

Bennett  Sun,  published  at  Lake  Bennett,  weekly.    $5  a  year. 

Arctic  Gh>ld  News,  Cape  Nome. 

Cape  Nome  Gk)ld  Digger,  Cape  Nome. 

Nome  Nufl»et,  Cape  Nome, 

Globe,  published  at  Atlin. 


Appendix  E. 

GREAT  BRITAIN — ALASKAN  BOUNDARY. 

Modus  Vivendi  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  fixing  a  provisional  boundary  line  between  the  Tern- 
tory  of  Alaska  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  about  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal. 

[Concluded  by  exchanflre  of  notes  October  20, 1800,  bv  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  ana  Reginald  Tower,  charg6  d'affaires  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  at  Washington.] 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  tiie  Gk>yemments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  that  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  the 
region  about  the  head  of  Lyim  Canal  shall  be  provisionally  fixed  as  follows,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either  party  in  the  permanent  adjustment  of  the 
international  boundary: 

In  the  region  of  the  Dalton  trail,  a  line  beginning  at  the  peak  /est  of  Porcupine 
Creek,  maAed  on  the  map  No.  10  of  the  United  States  Commi^on,  December  31, 
1895,  and  on  sheet  No.  18  of  the  British  Commission,  December  31, 1895,  with  the 
number  6500 ;  thence  running  to  the  Klehini  (or  Klaheela)  River  in  the  direction 
of  the  pei^  north  of  that  river,  marked  5020  on  the  aforesaid  United  States  map 
and  50&  on  the  aforesaid  British  map ;  thence  following  the  high  or  right  bank 
of  the  said  Klehini  River  to  the  junction  thereof  with  the  Chilkat  River,  a  mile 
and  a  hf^,  more  or  less,  north  of  Klukwan:  provided,  that  persons  proceeding 
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to  or  from  Porcupine  Creek  shall  be  freely  ^rmitted  to  follow  the  trail  between 
the  said  creek  and  the  said  junction  of  the  nvers  into  and  across  the  territory  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  temporary  line  wherever  the  trail  crosses  to  such  side, 
andy  subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as 
the  Canadian  Government  may  prescribe,  to  carry  with  them  over  such  part  or 
parts  of  the  trail  between  the  said  points  as  may  lie  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
temporary  line  such  goods  and  articles  as  they  desire,  without  being  required  to 
pay  any  customs  duties  on  such  goods  and  articles — ^and  from  said  junction  to 
the  summit  of  the  peak  east  of  the  Chilkat  River,  marked  on  the  aforesaid  map 
No,  10  of  the  United  States  Commission  with  the  number  5410,  and  on  the  map 
No.  17  of  the  aforesaid  British  Comjnission  with  the  number  5490. 

On  the  Byea  and  Skagway  trails,  the  summits  of  the  Chilcoot  and  White  passes. 

It  is  understood,  as  formerly  set  forth  in  communications  of  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  that  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  power,  found  by 
this  arrangement  within  the  temporary  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  shall  suffer  no 
diminution  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy. 

The  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States  will  at  once  appomt  an  officer  or  officers 
in  conjunction  with  an  officer  or  officers  to  be  named  by  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  to  mark  the  temporary  line  agreed  uxK>n,  by  the  erection  of 
posts,  stakes,  or  other  appropriate  temporary  marks. 
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OF  THE 

GOVERNOR  OF  ARIZONA. 


ExBCimvE  Department  of  Arizona, 

PhcRTiix,  Ariz.,  Seplember  1,  1899. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enbmit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs, 
development,  and  resoarces  of  Arizona  for  the  year  ended  Jnne  30, 
1899,  in  which  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  embrace  reliable  and  exhanst- 
ive  information  npon  all  subjects  material  to  the  industrial,  social,  and 
economic  progress  of  the  Territory : 

POPULATION. 

An  near  as  can  be  estimated  from'  the  school  census  completed  in 
Jaly  of  this  year,  Arizona's  population  exceeds  100,000  people,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  the  general  census  of  1900  will  sustain  this 

Inring  the  year  has  been  S,000,  and,  as  pre- 
ad  varied  resources  of  Arizona  invite  strong, 

0  come  seeking  investments  and  permanent 
conditions  here  compare  favorably  with  any 

listributed  very  evenly,  the  mining  districts 
tjor  share,  although  the  agricultural  valleys 
ality  of  the  immigrants  can  not  be  reliably 
i  census  is  taken,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
!ans  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  principally 

1  West.  Our  citizens  are  industrious,  intelli- 
,  such  people  as  make  up  the  bone  and  sinew 


TAXABLE   PROPERTY. 

From  the  foUowing  statement  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, which  is  compiled  from  the  assessment  rolls  and  the  report  of 
the  Territorial  board  of  equalization  for  the  current  year.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  Territory  has 
materially  advanced  during  the  year,  notwithstanding  that  under  the 
present  system  a  lai^e  amount  of  the  taxable  property  is  not  retarned 
to  the  various  assessors,  and  the  values  of  the  property  assessed  are 
DStially  very  low,  which  causes  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  than  would 
be  necessary  were  all  the  taxable  property  properly  assessed  and  val- 
ued. As  the  community  grows  older  and  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  the  present  system  of  low  valuations  and  high  rates  of  taxation 
are  better  understood  by  the  people  generally,  the  laws  upon  the  sub- 
ject will,  no  doubt,  be  so  altered  as  to  secure  approximately  fall  and 
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correct  returns  of  all  property  in  the  Territory  subject  to  taxation. 
Whenapsct&mentsareliad  upon  a  just  and  equable  system  of  valuation, 
the  rate  will  be  as  low  here  as  in  any  of  the  States,  I  have  endeavored 
to  prt'sent  the  importance  of  tbiB  subject  clearly  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Territorial  government,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
commission  now  engi^ed  in  codifying  and  revising  the  laws,  as 
authorized  by  the  twentieth  legislature,  will  correct  serious  fault^  in 
tjie  revenue  system. 


Statement  of 


vaiuatu/n  of  property. 


Coconino— 
CocbiBe..- 

GllR  

Kohaw..'.'. 
Nanto 

PiDKl 

Phua 

SkotaCnu 


GrKham 

Oila 

Haiicopa.. 
Hobsve... 

Pioal 

Santa  Cm 

Total 


Nranlwr.     Talni 


Coconino... 
Cochlae 

Of  la "'.'. 

Harlcopa... 

Nanjo  .^'.'. 
Pinal 

SantaCriu 
VaTapai  ... 

Total. 


i.fat.m 

BU.CU 

7.785.09 

e.aa£.oo 
x.eio.uo 

l.BOD.m 
1.080  0) 
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Slatement  of  a»se»»ed  vaiuation  af  property — Contiiined. 


Swloe. 

AU  other 
propertr. 

Bftilroada. 

Connty. 

Nnm- 

ber. 

Taloe. 

Hllea. 

TaliuUon. 

"-■ 

'i 

fits 

1,737.00 
l.HSfS.OD 

It.  ass.™ 

],4£2.(I0 

mlsilx 

^:^!; 

iei,aH.fi6 

SOD,  818.  to 

lis 

i 

Bel.B(H.GO 
128.M8.80 

!:!g!S:S 

■s 

sola) 

flO.US 

11            M 

iKffiiS 

7.888 

K,  see.  00 

1.881.888.87 

gii8.<>s  t.i8a,D7B.ai 

8E,m.e8a.»> 

According  to  the  foregoing  table  the  Territory  has  the  following 
assessed  taxable  property: 

4,179,018  acres  of  taxable  land - - $6,i53S,e28.80 

Unprovements  thereon 2,861,971.85 

City  and  town  lots 4,288,776.33 

bnproTementa  tbereon 3, 988, 149.  DO 

41.H6hor8e8 808,031.91 

1,281  mnles --- --- 84,973.27 

l,«8»a8seB 10,636.00 

869,876  catUe - - - 8,855,953.20 

450,074  sheep 900,148.00 

19.620  goat* 89,140.00 

7J83  8wine 22,966.00 

099.496 milea  of  railroad' 4,189,075.36 

AU  other  property - 4,961,883.67 

Total 82,800,530.89 

The  average  valnation  is: 

Land,  per  acre $1.56 

Horeea,  per  head.  _ _ 19.88 

Holes,  per  head 27.80 

Cattle,  per  head _ 10.48 

Qoats,  per  head  _ _ 2.05 

Sheep,  per  head 3.00 

Aasee,  per  head.  _ 6.49 

HoKS,  per  head 2.91 

B^lroad,  per  ndle 4,101.19 
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FINANCES. 
Statement  of  the  bonded  and  floating  ind^ttednet*  of  the  Territot^,  June  S< 


D»le. 

Title. 

<». 

"^r 

i.o..t 

t™^ 

IS 

i 

i 

, 

tr<.ino.in 
u.ooo.oo 

,S1 

30, 000.  in 

E.mo.ooa.uo 

t^^:^ 

Deduct  ootrnty-ndolt 
Floating  debt  Isenenl 

'■SS^S 

1,1TB,  310.87 

LeH  amtniDt  paid  tor  i 

Lenminoiuit  paid  lor  1 
Net  debt  of  Terrt 

'••gSSiS 

wflpimas 

Caah  on  liand  December  31, 1868.. 


Connties  account,  tai  levy  . 

CoantleB  and  muiiidpali  ties,  acGoont  fnnded  debt  intereBt. 

Chairman  of  investigating' committeee 

E.  J.  Bennitt,  secretary 

InBorance  tax 

Herbert  Brown,  anperintcmdent 

United  States  OovenuDent  (a^coltnral  collie  fond) 

Escheated  estate 

Bent  of  school  lauds _ _ 


108.00 
790.08 
5,638.16 
711.00 
26,000.00 
160. 3S 
012.73 


DlBBCBSKMEirra. 

Oflneral  fond  warranta  paid $84,317.80 

Intereet  on  above 112, 907. 68 

Qeneral  fimd  warrants  funded 81,830.23 

Interest  on  above  funded 24, 831 .  88 

Insane  osylnm  warrants  funded l,121.4n 

Interest  on  above  fnnded 278.31 

Gila  bridge  bonds  fnnded - 7,000.00 

Six  per  cent  funding  bonds  funded 10, 000. 00 

Interest  on  above  6  per  cents  fnnded _  2SO.00 

Insane  asylom  bonds  fnnded 8,000,00 

Interest  on  above  fnnded 46. 64 

Insane  asylum  bonds  paid __ 8,000.00 

Interest  on  above 256. 64 

University  of  Arizona  bonds  paid.  _. _ 3, 000. 00 

Interest  on  above 88.90 

Interest  on  funding  bonds  _ 128, 975. 00 

Interest  on  bonds  other  than  above  mentioned.    12,480.00 


Total  interest  paid.     174,064.00 
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Warrants  other  than  general  funds  paid $96, 163. 68 

Expense  (mostly  bond  and  warrant  calls) 613. 74 

Total  expenditures $486,000.85 

Cash  on  hand  July  31,  1899 182.434.22 


NATIONAL   AND  TERRITORIAL  BANKS. 

The  following  comparative  tables,  showing  the  increase  of  business 
in  the  banks  of  Anzona  during  the  three  years  ended  June  30, 1899,  are 
esx)ecially  interesting  and  instructive,  as  they  are  very  significant  of  the 
lerritory's  progress  and  its  remarkable  increased  strength  financially: 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

Statements  made  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency ,  JtUy  14, 1896, 

RESOURCES. 


Phosniz  National  Bank,  Phoenix. 

National  Bank  of  Arizona,  Phoe- 
nix  

Preecott  National  Bank,  Preacott 

Consolidated  National  Bank, 
Tncson 

Arizona  National  Bank,  Tncson  . 

Total 


LoanSfdis- 
coants, 

and  over- 
drafts. 


$180,069.15 

lSd,m.N 
201.735.05 

73.856.34 
45. 287.  n 


668,849.78 


Stocks,  se- 
curities, 

and 
claims. 

United 
States 
bonds 
and  pre- 
minxn. 

$39, 751.  n 

15,275.27 
20,781.60 

83,082.81 
44,491.08 

$75,000 

25,000 
27.000 

18,600 
12.750 

153,888.88 

158,250 

Cash  and 

dnefrom 

banks. 


$00,161.29 

60,662.46 
136,72L70 

104,809.21 
122,420.17 


484,764.83 


United 
States 
redemp- 
tion 
fund. 


$1,125.00 

1,125.00 
1.225.00 

662.50 
568.50 


4.600.00 


Banking 
house, 
furni- 
ture and 
fixtures. 


$6,000.00 

3,500.00 
2,200.00 

8,072.54 
640.00 


15,412.54 


LIABILrriES. 


Phoenix  National  Bank,  Phoenix. 

National  Bank  of  Arizona,  Phoe- 
nix  

Prescott  National  Bank,  Presoott 

Consolidated  National  Bank, 
Tucson 

Arizona  National  Bank,  Tucson. . 

Total 


Capitol 
stock. 


$100,000 

100,000 
100.000 

60,000 
60,000 


400,000 


Surnlusand 

unoivided 

profito. 


$28,448.54 

21,821.17 
19.401.07 

8.484.67 
9,886.61 


82,542.06 


National- 
bank 
notes  out- 
standing. 


$22,500 

22.500 
22,200 

U,260 
2,600 


81,060 


Deposits. 


$217,078.67 

118.718.13 
248.063.18 

160.147.73 
168,665.76 


906,668.47 


Total 


$868,027.21 

262,584.80 
880,664.25 

228.882.40 
226,162.37 

1,470,260.63 


Statements  made  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  June  SO,  1899, 

RESOURCES. 


Phoenix  NationaliBank,  Phoe- 
nix  

National  Bank  of  Arizona, 
nioenix 

Prescott  National  Bank, 
Presoott - 

Consolidated  National  Bank, 
Tucson 

Arizona  National  Bank,  Tuc- 


Loans,  dis- 
counts, and 
orerdrafts. 


$477,760.71 

282,138.65 

211,578.87 

209,610.24 

02,754.96 


Totol 1,273,833.42 


Stocks,  se- 
curities, 

and 
claims. 

United 
Stotes 
bonds 
and  pre- 
mium. 

$58,764.06 
13,276.06 
17,675.85 
36,183.17 
27,042.80 

$77,260 
25,000 
60,000 
13,500 
13,760 

162.842.31 

179,500 

Cash  and 

dnefrom 

banks. 

United 
Stotes 
redemp- 
tion 
fund. 

$287,705.37 

64,691.17 

268,720.87 

443.269.07 

178.997.16 

$8,375.00 

1,125.00 

2,260.00 

662.60 

662.60 

1,288,383.34 

7,875.00 

Banking 
house, 
furni- 
ture and 
fixtures. 


$4,000.00 
3,500.00 
1,000.00 

18,869.61 
609.42 

27,969.08 
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Statements  made  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency ^  June  SO,  1899 — Continaed. 

LIABILITIES. 


PhoBDix  National  Baiik,Ph(B- 
nix 

National  Bank  of  Arizona, 
Phoenix 

Prescott  National  Bank, 
Preecott 

Ck>n8olidated  National  Bank, 
Tncson 

Arizona  National  Bank,  Tnc- 
son  

Total 


Capital 
stock. 


$100,000 
100,000 

.  100,000 
60.000 
50,000 


400.000 


Borplns  and 

nnoiyided 

profits. 


$49,178.86 

86,067.18 

88,204.74 

8,668.01 

13,261.48 


146,880.27 


National- 

Isank 
notes  out- 
standing. 


$07,600 

22,000 

86,660 

11,260 

2,900 


140,800 


Deposits. 


$002,106.29 
231,094.67 
871,270.06 
662,076.68 
247,566.34 


2,194,773.88 


TotaL 


$908,84S.U 
889,781.75 
546,124.70 
721,984.69 
813,716.88 


2,880,408.10 


TERRITORIAL  BANKS. 

Statements  made  to  the  Territorial  hank  commissioner  February  SI,  1896, 

RESOURCES. 


Bank  of  Arizona,  Preecott 

Valley  Bank,  Phoenix 

Arizona  Central  Bank,  Flagstaff 

International  Bank,  Nogales 

West. Inyestmt.  Banking  Co.,  Phoenix 
Farmers  and  Merchants*  Baxik,  Tempe 
Mesa  City  Bank,  Mesa 

Total 


Loans, 
discounts, 
and  oyer- 

drafts. 


$147,017.49 
^66,840.06 
75,762.62 
12,688.78 
17, 84a  09 
76,flE23.30 
16,782.54 


602,347.88 


Stocks,  se- 
curities, 
and 


$29,562.63 
4,860.00 

19,718.81 
1.086.08 

U,  046. 85 
2  380.70 
2,067.91 


70,160.88 


United 
States 
bonds. 


60,000 


Real  es- 
tate, fur- 
niture, 
and  fix- 
tures. 


$60,000  |$26  722.50 
^756.00 
2.300.00 
3,261.14 
1,969.00 
1,212.50 
9,499.75 


53,719.89 


Cash  and 

due  from 

banks. 


$68,028.66 
54,087.40 
26.131.74 
14,886.67 
13.960.84 
88,282.46 
6,675.78 


210,008.66 


LIABILITIES. 


Bank  of  Arizona,  Preecott 

Valley  Bank,  Phoenix 

Arizona  Central  Bank.  Flagstaff 

International  Bank,  Nogales 

West.  Inyestmt.  Bankine  Co..  Phoenix 
Farmers  and  Merchants^  Bank,  Tempo 
Mesa  City  Bank,  Mesa 

Total 


Capital 
stock. 


$60,000 
100,000 
20,000 
5,000 
15,200 
25,000 
20,400 


285,600 


Surplus  and 

undiyided 

profits. 


$14,154.70 

27,912.15 

10,74822 

39.10 

1,148.79 

6,669.30 

8,689.11 


64,151.37 


Deposits. 


$257,17L48 
194,570.81 
92,159.45 
26,832.67 
28,475.49 
87,238.66 
10,086.87 


686,485.83 


Total. 


$821,386.18 

82?,  482. 46 

122,902.67 

81,871.67 

44,819.28 

118,806.96 

84,026.96 


996,287.20 


Statements  made  to  the  Territorial  bank  commissioner  June  SO,  1899. 

RESOURCES. 


Bank  of  Arizona,  Preecott 

Valley  Bank,  Phoenix 

Arizona  Central  Bank,  Flagstaff 
International  Bank,  Nogales 


West. Inyestmt. Banking  Ca .Phoenix  . 
Farmers  and  Merchants*  Bank,  Temi>e. 
Mesa  City  Bank,  Mesa 


Total. 


Loans, 
discounts, 
and  oyer- 

drafts. 


$218,015.66 
^60,962.87 
194,155.51 
40,822.95 
16.824.91 
80.049.45 
21.180.20 


917.001.04 


Stocks,  se- 
curities, 

and 
daims. 


$6,804.69 

40,447.33 

6,991.15 

2,005.15 


2,050.60 
3,066.34 


60,945.26 


United 
States 
bonds. 


$75,000 


75,000 


Real  es- 
tate, fur- 
niture, 
and  fix- 
tures. 


$36,000.00 

22,670.07 

3,810.00 

4,457.57 


Cash  and 

due  from 

banks. 


4,26L00 
4,752.75 


75,851.39 


$249,206.94 

118,071.76 

77,373.09 

36,966.62 

7,412.85 

23,182.96 

8,063.89 


514,278.10 
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Statements  nutde  to  the  Territorial  bank  commismoner  June  SO,  189!^ — Contmued. 

LIABILITIES. 


Capital 
stock. 

Sorplnsand 

nnoiyided 

profits. 

Deposits. 

Total. 

Bank  of  ArlisonA,  Prosoott . . 

$60,000 
100,000 
20,000 
16,000 
300 
24,000 
10,400 

$16,000.00 

26,963.83 

10,600.38 

3,65L95 

105.61 

2,607.90 

121.06 

$514,687.28 
400,087.70 
251,829.37 
64,790.84 
28,832.15 
82,876.10 
26,632.12 

$679,627.28 

V«llfty  Bank,  Phomix  

627,041.63 

Arizona  Central  Bank.  FlafrstafF 

282,820.76 

International  Bank,  Nosrales 

88,342.29 

West.  Investnit.  Banking  Co. ,  Phcnnix 

Farmers  and  Merchants^  Bank,  Tempe 

Mfwa  nty  Bwnk,  Mem 

94.287.76 

109,544.00 

87,063.18 

Totftl 

219,700 

68,900.73 

1,364,475.06 

1,643,075.79 

CUSTOMS. 

Following  is  a  statement  by  the  collector  of  customs,  port  of  No- 
gales,  of  the  business  of  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the  current  year: 

Statement  of  imports  into  the  district  of  Arizona  during  the  fiscal  years  ending 

June  30, 1898,  and  June  SO,  1899,  respectively, 

CONSUMPTION. 


When  imported. 


July 

An^nst  — 
September 
October  ... 
November . 
December. 


1808. 


January.. 
Febmary. 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne 


1899. 


Total  18984». 
Total  18974H. 


Decrease 

Increase 
Additional  duties  i>ertaining  to  18984)9. 


Free. 

Dutiable. 

$200,446 
176,931 
210,817 
184,698 
242,547 
325,885 

206,877 
198,269 
225,730 
243,914 
228,491 
825,106 

$6,746.00 
11,069.00 
2,263.00 
6,606.00 
48,665.00 
70,674.00 

6,962.00 
15,969.00 
18,822.00 
10,179.00 
71,808.00 
21,965.00 

2,863,160 
3,432,280 

290,737.00 
282,734.35 

679,080 

8,002.65 

Total  im- 
ports. 


$207,190.00 
188,000.00 
212,570.00 
191,304.00 
291,212.00 
396,609.00 


301,880.00 
209,228.00 
244,662.00 
254,008.00 
300,299.00 
347,001.00 


3,143,887.00 
3,  n4, 964. 86 


6n,077.85 


Total  decrease  in  duties  collected 


Duties  col- 
lected. 


$2,496.41 

3,666.88 

1,081.28 

2,178.14 

81,180.76 

36,104.78 


2,096.48 
5,775.98 
6,551.47 
3,766.05 
24,045.13 
7,686.61 


126,666.72 
138,965.48 


12,806.76 

*"i,"aa6.'64 


U,  078. 12 


Warehouse  and  immediate  transportation. 


When  imported. 


1898. 

July 

Auffust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1809. 

January 

Febmary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total  18964)9 

Total  1897-98 

Increase 


Values. 


),571 
188.913 
217,123 
270,062 
220,470 
09,624 


69,269 
37.626 
62,963 
60,996 
62,318 
58,898 


1,892,637 
808,728 


588,909 


Duties. 


$38,780.69 
43,078.57 
48,037.80 
60,811.96 
52,886.88 
22,127.80 


16.185.76 
11.408.89 
Xv,  v9v.  o6 

15,188.00 
13,213.91 
16,160.23 


866,824.74 
245,702.13 


m,122.61 
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Number  of  cattle  imported^  free  and  dutiable,  with  value  of  dutiable. 


Tear  ending  June  dOr- 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Value  of 
datiabie. 

1809 

18.087 
32.231 

908 
6.428 

tl87.844 

1806 

212.422 

Decrease 

13.294 

5,525 

45,178 

1806-00. 
1807-06. 


Duties  levied  and  collected  on  cattle. 


Year. 


Number 
of  head. 


18,087 
32,281 


Dn  ties  col- 
lected. 


161,064.73 
08,227.52 


Average 


$3.25 

2.89 


Eacports, 


1806-00. 
1807-06. 


Year. 


Increase 


Total  value. 


$1,518,060 
1,188.381 


330,500 


Comparative  statement  of  percentage  of  dutiable  and  free  importations  for  con- 
sumption, and  the  average  rate  of  duty  collected  on  dutiable  merchandise. 


Year. 


1807-06 
1806-00 


Imports. 


$3,  n4, 064. 35 
3.143,887.00 


Dutiable. 


Ptrcent. 


it 


Free  of 
duty. 


Percent. 


^ 


Average 
rate  or 

duty  col- 
lected. 


Percent. 
48.7 
43.5 


SETTLEMENT  OF  LANDS. 

The  following  statements  from  the  land  oflSces  at  Tucson  and  Pres- 
cott  show  the  amount  of  land  taken  up  in  the  Territory  during  the 
past  year,  giving  amount  of  land  covered  by  original  and  final  entries: 

Transactions  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1899,  in  the  United  States  land  office 

at  Tucson, 


Class  of  entry. 


Original  homestead  entries  . 

Final  homestead  entries 

Original  desert-land  entries. 

Final  desert-land  entries 

Cash  entries 

Final  timber^ulture  entries 

Land- warrant  entries 

Lieu-land  entries 

Mineral  entries 


Entries. 


Total 


240 
73 
51 
20 
35 

5 

*> 

t» 

44 

19 


480 


Acres. 


31.712  41 
0.205.67 
6.045  54 
4.236.20 
2,304.57 

600 

320 
4,154.66 
1,060.5794 


60,536.7194 


During  the  fiscal  year  162,850.74  acres  of  public  land  were  surveyed  (not  including  reserva- 
tions). 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  lode  claims  and  4  mill  sites  were  surveyed  in  this  district  for 
patent  during  the  fiscal  year. 
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Cla«  of  entry. 

Butrlea. 

Acres. 

1 

i 

10 

1 

IW 

«,m«8 

CoDDty. 

SnrroTod 

,11 

(U.OM 

.T^ 

m^t^. 


T 


T.  131,000 
«  J)W.O0O 
S(B3.TW 


7t,7W,fi09 


A_8  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  there  are  24,326,776  acrea 
of  nnsurveyed  land  in  the  Territory.  It  is  very  important  that  these 
lands  l>e  surveyed,  especially  the  nnsurveyed  railroad-grant  lands,  so 
that  they  may  be  assessed  for  taxation.  Considerable  revenue  wonld 
accrue  to  some  of  the  northern  counties  if  these  lands  could  be  taxed. 

COHHBRCB  AND  RAILROADS. 

The  traffic  of  the  railroads  of  the  Territory  has  materially  increased 
daring  the  past  year,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  continued 
increase.  They  ai-e  continually  demonstrating  their  confidence  in  the 
development  of  the  Territory  by  making  many  improvements  to  their 
property  of  a  permanent  character. 

During  the  year  the  Santa  Fe  and  Grand  Canyon  Railway  Company 
has  actively  commenced  construction  of  a  standard-gauge  mad  from 
Williams,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  a  distance  of  64  miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
completed  and  in  operation  by  January  1, 1900.  It  is  stat«d  that  the 
construction  of  this  road  will  materially  assist  in  the  development  of 
mining  properties,  and  will  afford  rapid  transportation  of  tourists  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  the  wonders  of  which  are  so  well 
kDown. 

The  Arizona  and  Utah  Railway  Company  has  constmcted  and  has 
iu  operation  a  road  from  MeConnico  Junction,  near  Kingman,  on  the 
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Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  to  Chloride,  in  Mohave  County,  a  distance 
of  23  miles,  and  it  has  in  contemplation  an  extension  to  the  White 
Hills  mining  district,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  and  later  to  Utah. 
I'he  road  as  now  constructed  provides  transportation  facilities  for  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  Chloride  district,  and  farther  extension 
will  supply  the  mines  of  northwest  Arizona  with  facilities  much  needed. 

It  brings  direct  rail  transportation  to  the  rich  and  prolific  mining 
camps  of  Chloride,  Mineral  Park,  Todd  Basin,  Union  Basin,  Cerbat, 
White  Hills,  etc.,  all  sections  abounding  with  strong  veins  of  lead, 
silver,  gold,  and  copper,  and  destined  to  become,  under  the  stimulus 
of  improved  facilities,  one  of  the  greatest  mining  districts  of  the  West. 
These  are  not  new  and  untried  camps.  Their  values  have  been  proven 
for  many  years,  and  large  development  has  only  awaited  the  advent 
of  the  railroad. 

The  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railway  Company  contem- 
plates the  construction,  in  the  near  future,  of  a  branch  line  northwest 
of  Hot  Springs  Junction,  in  Maricopa  County,  to  Castle  Creek  Hot 
Springs,  in  Yavapai  County,  and  to  the  mining  districts  in  that  sec- 
tion, which  have  recently  developed  suf&ciently  to  attract  the  attention 
of  that  company. 

The  Prescott  and  Eastern  Railroad  Company  has  in  contemplation 
the  construction  of  other  branches  to  further  serve  and  develop  other 
meritorious  mineral  sections. 

A  company  has  been  1ncori>orated  to  construct  a  road  from  Phoenix 
to  Globe,  in  Gila  County. 

The  roads  now  in  operation  in  the  Territory  are  as  follows: 


Soathem  Pacific  of  Arizona,  extending  along  the  southern  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory from  Yama«  on  the  Colorado  Rfyer,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Cochise 
County,  passing  through  the  counties  of  Yuma,  Maricopa,  Pinal,  Pima,  and 
Cochise  

Santa  Fe  Pacific,  crossing  north  of  the  center  of  the  Territory,  near  the  thirty- 
fifth  parallel,  and  passing  through  the  counties  of  Apache,  Navajo,  Coconino, 
Yavapai,  and  Mohave 

Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix,  running  from  Ash  Fork,  on  the  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific,  through  the  counties  of  Yavapai  and  Maricopa  to  Phoenix  . . 

Gila  Valley,  Qlobe  and  Northern,  running  from  Bowie,  on  the  Southern  Pacific, 
in  Cochise  County,  to  Globe,  Oila  County ..-.— 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  running  from  Benson,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  in 
Cochise  County,  to  Nogales,  in  the  same  county,  at  the  Mexican  line 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  runnins  from  Clifton,  in  Graham  County,  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  Lordsburg,  N.Mex 

Arizona  and  Southeastern,  running  from  Bisbee,  Cochise  County,  to  Benson, 
on  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  the  same  county 

Maricopa  and  Phoenix  and  Salt  River  Valley,  running  from  Maricopa,  Pinal 
County,  on  the  B^uthem  Pacific,  to  Phoenix,  Maricopa  County,  with  a  branch 
from  Tempe,  Maricopa  County,  to  Mesa,  in  the  same  county. 

Prescott  and  Eastern,  running  from  a  point  on  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and 
Phoenix,  Yavapai  County,  toMayer,  in  the  same  county 

United  Verde  and  Pacific,  running  from  Jerome  Junction,  on  line  of  Santa  Fe, 
Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railway,  to  Jerome,  Yavapai  County 

Congress  Gold  Company,  running  from  Congress  Junction,  on  Santa  Fe,  Pres 
cott  and  Phoenix,  in  Yavapai  County,  to  the  Congress  Mine 

Arizona  and  Utah,  running  from  McConnico  Junction,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific, 
in  Mohave  County,  to  Chloride,  in  the  same  county 


Total 


4.84 

4.8i 

4. 8* 

4.8i 

4.8i 

8 

4.8i 

4.84 
4.8i 
3 
4.84 

4.84 


Miles 


888 

808 

197 

140 

87 

71 

54 

43 
27 

as 

4 

23 


1.452 


Railroads  are  also  projected  from  Morenci,  Graham  County,  to 
Onthrie,  same  county,  18  miles,  and  from  Helvetia  Camp,  Santa  Rita 
Mountains,  to  Tucson,  Pima  County,  35  miles. 
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TAXATION  OF  THE  SANTA  FE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  (FORMERLY  ATLAN- 
TIC AND  PACIFIC). 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  27, 1866  (e.  278, 14  Stat.,  292,  294), 
it  is  claimed  that  the  exemption  from  taxation  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Comi)any  included  the  track,  land,  and  structures  thereon  within  the 
right  of  way. 

The  questions  involved  have  been  contested  until  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  railroad  company  and 
holds  that  the  track,  land,  and  Huperstructures  thereon  are  not  taxable 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  (United  States  Reports,  vol.  172^ 
p.  171.)  Ever  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  in  1883,  until  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1898,  fifteen  years,  taxes  have  been 
paid  by  this  railroad  comi>any  upon  varying  valuations  per  mile,  under 
compromise  agreements  with  the  counties  through  which  the  road 
passes  (latterly  upon  a  valuation  of  $5,000  per  mile).  To  cut  this 
source  of  revenue  off  altogether  is  very  severe  upon  the  counties  of 
Apache,  Navajo,  Coconino,  Yavapai,  and  Mohave,  comprising  the 
northern  tier  of  counties  of  the  Territory.  It  compels  a  readjustment 
of  assessed  values  upon  other  property  and  is  felt  to  be  a  hardship  by 
the  people. 

It  is  contended  that  when  Congress  granted  the  franchise  the  pres- 
ent developed  condition  of  the  Territory  was  not  anticipated,  and  it 
assumed  that  the  exemption  only  covered  a  barren  and  unoccupied 
country,  which  was  the  case  when  the  act  of  1866  was  passed. 

Section  20  of  the  act  of  July  27,  1866,  closes  with  the  words: 

Congrees  majr,  at  any  time,  having  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  said  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  add  to,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Amendment  by  Congress  of  the  act  in  question  so  as  to  make  the 
track  and  superstructure  within  the  right  of  way  taxable  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  Arizona.  The  railroad  company  has  shown  a  com- 
mendable desire  to  meet  the  question  fairly,  but  unless  Congress 
affords  relief  in  the  manner  suggested  full  taxation  of  this  property 
can  not  be  secured  until  Arizona  is  admitted  as  a  State. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

Of  the  four  great  industries  of  Arizona — ^mining,  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, and  stock  raising — ^the  latter  continues  to  hold  second  place 
on  the  assessment  rolls,  with  an  aggregate  valuation  for  this  year  of 
$5,666,837.38.  These  figures  fail  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  industry.  The  official  figures  of  369,876  cattle,  450,074 
sheep,  41,546  horses,  1,281  mules,  1,630  asses,  19,620  goats,  and  7,882 
swine,  fall  very  far  short  of  representing  the  actual  number.  This  is 
especially  true  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  assessors' 
returns  give  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  real  number. 

As  in  all  other  branches  of  business,  the  past  year  has  been  a  pros- 
perous one  for  the  grazers.  Prices  have  been  well  maintained.  The 
rains  on  the  open  ranges  were  unusually  copious  in  July  and  were 
fairly  well  distributed  during  the  succeeding  months.  There  has 
been  range  feed  for  a  much  greater  quantity  of  stock  than  in  former 
years.  Shipments  of  cattle  to  Kansas  for  fattening  continues  to  be 
an  important  feature  of  the  industry.  The  shipment  of  beeves 
ready  for  market  to  California,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago 
from  the  alfalfa  fields  of  the  valleys  has  grown  to  be  a  business  of 
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large  proi>ortions.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  the 
bringing  of  range  cattle  to  the  valleys  for  fattening  on  the  growing 
alfalfa  is  a  decided  success.  The  beef  so  produced  is  excellent.  The 
business  is  profitable  alike  to  the  cattle  owner  and  to  the  alfalfa 
grower. 

The  policy  of  improving  the  grades  of  live  stock  by  imi)orting  the 
best  blooded  animals  for  breeding  purposes  has  proven  very  profit- 
able, and  the  operation  of  large  alfalfa  farms  for  the  breeding  and 
fattening  of  calves  is  becoming  a  popular  and  money-making  busi- 
ness in  the  southern  valleys. 

The  climatic  conditions  are  always  favorable  to  stock  raising  in 
Arizona.  Cold  and  blizzards  and  deep  snows  are  never  a  menace  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  stockmen  here,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
.ranges  is  open  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  raising  of  high-bred  horses  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  an 
industry  that  has  a  promising  future.  Enough  progress  has  been 
made  to  prove  the  excellence  of  the  locality  for  all  the  requirements 
of  the  business.  But  outside  of  this  branch  the  raising  of  horses 
has  ceased  to  be  profitable.  There  are  still  thousands  of  horses  on 
the  ranges,  but  usually  they  are  of  the  small  and  hardy  Western  vari- 
ety, used  principally  for  riding  by  cowboys.  They  aro  not  in  great 
demand  and  their  value  is  inconsiderable. 

In  hogs  Arizona  has  a  great  field  for  development.  The  hog  rais- 
ers of  the  Salt  River  Valley  and  other  farming  regions  of  the  Ter- 
ritory have  found  that  the  general  conditions  are  exceedingly 
favorable.  Hogs  raised  and  fattened  in  the  alfalfa  fields  and  hard- 
ened with  barley  are  shipped  out  in  increasing  numbers  each  year, 
and  already  the  main  supply  of  pork  for  southern  California  is  fur- 
nished by  Arizona. 

Perhaps  no  other  line  of  live-stock  industry  has  been  so  profitable 
to  stockmen  of  smaU  means  as  have  sheep.  They  require  more 
experience  in  handling,  but  the  returns  to  those  in  the  wool-growing 
business  have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  most  vexatious  problems  connected  with  the  cattle  and 
sheep  business  is  that  of  satisfactorily  dividing  the  ranges  between 
the  cattle  and  sheep  men.  There  is  a  constant  confiict  of  interest 
between  the  owners  of  cattle  and  the  owners  of  sheep,  on  account  of 
there  being  no  authoritative  method  of  limiting  the  respective  ranges 
on  the  public  domain.  No  improvement  can  be  expected  in  this  respect 
until  some  systematic  mode  of  controlling  the  open  ranges  has  been 
devised  and  adopted.  The  question  under  present  conditions  frequently 
proves  a  serious  menace  to  law  and  order.  There  are  some  30,000,000 
acres  of  grazing  lands  in  the  Territory,  and  the  problem  would  be 
solved  very  quickly,  and  permanent  harmony  established  between 
these  two  branches  of  the  grazing  industry,  if  a  system  of  leasing  the 
ranges  were  adopted.  A  cession  of  all  the  public  lands  to  the  Terri- 
tory would  enable  the  Territorial  government  to  formulate  and  carry 
out  a  system  of  leasing.  Such  a  system  would  not  only  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  stockmen,  but  it  would  yield  a  substantial  revenue  to  the 
Territorial  treasury.  And  since  the  grazing  lands  are  a  source  of 
no  revenue  to  the  Government,  the  same  argument  applies  to  them 
that  is  urged  in  favor  of  the  proposition  of  c^ing  the  irrigable  lands. 
Unquestionably  it  will  become  necessary  at  no  distant  day  for  the 
Government  to  adopt  such  regulations  as  will  properly  control  grazing 
on  the  public  domain  and  protect  the  equitable  rights  of  both  sheep 
and  cattle  men. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

The  wisdom  of  maintaining  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in 
connection  with  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Territorial  university 
has  been  fully  demonstrated.  The  scope  of  the  station's  work  grows 
wider  each  year,  and  with  it  is  seen' an  added  efficiency.  The  bulle- 
tins issued  from  time  to  time  are  widely  circulated,  and  have  an  added 
value  from  the  fact  that  the  agriculturists  of  the  Territory  manifest 
a  keen  interest  in  all  the  subjects  treated.  The  intellectual  average 
of  the  farming  population  of  Arizona  is  exceptionally  high,  and  in 
such  a  community  such  work  as  is  being  done  by  the  experiment 
station  can  not  fail  of  intelligent  criticism  and  good  results. 

The  following  report  from  the  director  of  the  station  for  the  current 
year  is  submitted  as  giving  a  fair  r6sum6  of  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  reached : 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  in  connection  with  Arizona  is 
the  growth  of  her  agricultural  interests.  These  interests,  by  creating  a  settled 
population  and  certain  sources  of  wealth,  insure  the  Territory,  as  a  whole,  against 
those  excessive  fluctuations  in  population  and  finance  which  are  so  often  observed 
in  purely  mining  communities.  Although  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
area  of  Arizona  is  under  cultivation,  yet  when  the  actual  amount  and  productive- 
ness of  these  lands  is  considered,  the  place  of  ag^culture  among  the  industries  of 
the  Territory  is  verv  important.  Arizona  has  and  always  will  have  land  in  excess 
of  the  water  supply  available  for  irrigation,  without  which  ag^culture  can, 
excepting  in  rare  instances,  hardly  be  considered.  Out  of  about  72,800,000  acres 
in  the  Territory  only  5,700,000  acres  are  privately  owned,  of  which  about  460,000 
acres  are  under  irrigation  ditches.  For  the  total  amount  of  land  imder  ditch, 
there  is  not  sufficient  water  in  all  instances  to  insure  crops ;  but  in  time  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  storage  and  development  of  water  will  lead  to  the 
successful  irrigation  of  much  more  than  the  area  under  ditch. 

The  future  of  agriculture  in  Arizona  is,  without  question,  more  than  usually 
good,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  conditions  of  soil,  urigation,  and  climate  com- 
bine to  produce  an  uncommon  variety  and  amount  of  marketable  produce.  The 
soil  of  Arizona,  as  is  usual  with  the  soils  of  arid  regions,  are  rich  in  the  elements 
of  fertility,  requiring  only  the  ever-needful  water,  skill,  and  industry  in  their  man- 
agement to  secure  abundant  returns.  The  fertility  of  cultivated  soils  in  irrigated 
regions  is  further  assured  by  the  deposit  of  silt  brought  upon  the  land  with  irri- 
gation water.  The  problems  of  fertilization,  which  become  so  serious  in  humid 
sections,  are  therefore  of  much  less  importance  here  and  not  to  be  so  carefully 
reckoned  with  in  connection  with  the  future  of  our  agriculture. 

The  most  marked  advantage  in  connection  with  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
especially  in  southern  Arizona,  is  the  climate.  From  January  to  June  the  tem- 
perature resembles  that  of  spring  and  early  summer  in  the  latitude  of  Kentucky. 
From  June  to  September  the  climate  is  of  subtropical  fervor,  while  from  Septem- 
ber to  November  there  is  a  second  mild  season  of  temperate  weather.  The 
winter  season,  from  November  to  January,  though  subject  to  sharp  frosts  in 
southern  Arizona,  is  not  seriously  or  even  uncomfortably  cold. 

Owing  to  this  combination  of  seasons  a  remarkable  variety  of  crops  may  be 
found  in  the  same  locality  at  different  times  of  the  year.  Strawberries,  wnich 
flourish  in  Greenland,  may  be  found  on  the  same  land  with  dates  and  palms  from 
Sahara.  AJfalfa,  the  great  forage  of  the  arid  West,  flourishes  alongside  with 
wheat,  com,  and  sorghum,  respectively  characteristic  of  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and 
Kansas.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  olives  m>m  California  may  be  found  in  the  same 
neighborhood  with  peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes  from  Virginia.  In  brief,  many  of 
the  leading  crops  of  both  temperate  and  subtropical  countries,  which  are  not 
affected  by  a  too  arid  atmosphere  or  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  flourish  in  southern 
Arizona.  In  northern  Arizona,  where  the  temperatures  more  resemble  those  of 
northern  Illinois,  many  of  the  more  distinctively  temperate-region  crops  flourish, 
such  as  potatoes,  apples,  and  various  small  fruits. 

When,  with  this  diversity  of  products  is  coupled  a  healthful,  and  for  the  most 
of  the  year  agreeable,  climate,  it  will  be  seen  that  ag^culture  in  Arizona  possesses 
distinct  advantages. 
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Staple  Crops. 

ALFALFA. 

Probably  the  most  important  crop  in  Arizona  is  alfalfa.  With  at  least  five 
cuttings  a  year  possible,  it  may  be  stated  that  probably  nowhere  in  the  United 
States  does  this  plant  yield  more  abundantly. 

It  has  several  values  in  our  a^culture.  First,  as  hay  there  is  a  constant  mar- 
ket at  good  prices  in  the  adjoinmg  mining  country.  During  the  i>ast  two  years 
the  short  crop  in  California,  with  resulting  high  prices,  has  led  to  an  annual  out- 
put of  hay  from  Arizona.  This  fact,  among  other  things,  illustrates  the  advan- 
tage of  an  irrigated  region  over  one  depending  for  crops  upon  rainfall.  A  more 
profitable  use  for  alfalfa  ordinarily  is  as  a  stock  fatiener.  It  is  so  employed  in 
feeding  hogs  and  cattle ;  also,  in  connection  with  a  growing  dairy  industry.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  18d8  about  85,000  head  of  cattle  fattened  on  alfalfa  were 
shipped  from  Salt  River  Valley.  With  improved  methods  of  feeding,  this  output 
can  doubtless  be  greatly  increased. 

With  butter  now  being  shipped  into  Arizona  from  Kansas,  it  is  also  evident 
that  there  is  yet  room  for  the  growth  of  the  dairy  industry.  There  are  now  three 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  the  Territory,  with  probably  more  to  come  in 
the  near  future. 

Another  very  important  use  of  alfalfa  is  a  soil  renovator.  Our  semiarid  desert 
soils  are  commonlv  dense  and  deficient  in  humus  and  nitrogen— circumstances 
leading  to  a  condition  of  poor  tilth,  which  often  makes  succesaful  culture  of  ordi- 
nary crops  a  difficult  matter.  Alfalfa,  however,  flourishes  in  these  soils,  and  in 
so  doing  loosens  them  to  considerable  depths  by  means  of  its  roots;  and  through 
its  process  of  growth  and  decay,  contributes  the  much-desired  humus  and  nitro- 
^n  to  the  soil.  In  this  way  alfalfa  serves  as  a  prex>aration  for  other  crops ;  and 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  orchards,  wheat,  sugar  beets,  and  other 
Crops  all  flourish  best  on  ground  which  has  previously  been  in  alfalfa. 

CORN. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  it  has  been  known  that  fine  crops  of 
com  may  be  grown  in  the  warmer  regions  of  Arizona.  Large  crops  of  this 
product  are  annually  grown  on  the  upper  Gila,  in  Qraham  County,  and  the 
acreage  in  Maricopa  Countv  is  annually  increasing^.  In  order  that  the  grain  may 
proi>erly  fill,  com  must  be  planted  in  July,  or  sufficiently  late,  so  that  in  maturing 
it  will  just  escape  the  fall  froi»ts.  The  poor  varieties  of  Mexican  com  formerly 
grown  in  Arizona  are  giving  way  to  the  improved  white  Dent  varieties  from  the 
north  and  east.  Our  seasons  are  sufficiently  long  to  grow  a  crop  of  com  after 
harvesting  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley. 

In  connection  with  alfalfa,  and  together  with  other  forages  of  like  nature,  com 
will  probably  prove  more  vcduable  in  helping  to  make  out  a  more  perfect  ration 
for  cattle.  Sorghum,  root  crops,  and  Kaffir  com  are  likely  to  prove  valuable 
for  the  same  purpose. 

WHEAT. 

The  acreage  and  amount  of  wheat  produced  in  Arizona  is  increasing  each  year. 
It  is  largely  a  winter  and  spring  crop,  maturing  before  the  extremely  dry  weather 
of  summer,  when  water  is  scarce.  Large  flourishing  mills  at  Phenix,  Tempe, 
Tucson,  Solomonville,  and  Safford,  are  supplied  by  Arizona  grown  wheat.  The 
chief  variety  cultivated  heretofore  has  been  the  Sonora  wheat,  but  there  is  room 
for  useful  experiment  in  securing  other  successful  varieties  for  Arizona,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  better  milling  combination  than  is  afforded  by  the  Sonora  wheat  alone. 
A  number  of  experimental  plots  containing  the  most  promising  foreign  varieties 
have  been  grown  this  year  at  the  exx>eriment  farm  near  Phenix,  yielding  prom- 
ising results  in  some  cases.  The  average  yield  in  the  principal  wheat-growing 
sections  of  the  Territory  is  stated  to  be  from  20  to  80  bushels  per  acre. 

• 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  chiefly  grown  in  Arizona  as  a  hay  crop,  being  cut  and  baled  for  this 
purpose  before  maturity.  Certain  varieties  of  beardless  and  huU-less  barley  have 
recently  been  introduced  in  a  few  places,  and  are  attracting  some  attention.  The 
yield  of  grain  per  acre  is  stated  to  be  from  80  to  50  bushels. 
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Oats  axe  grown  chiefly  in  the  small  vaXleya  of  northern  Arizona,  where  this  crop 
Is  of  considerable  importance.  In  some  places  the  oats  are  also  cnt  before  mataritf 
and  converted  into  hay. 

Root  Ckopb  and  Veqetablbs. 

Many  of  the  most  important  root  crops  thrive  in  Aj4zona.  The  common  potato 
prows  wild  in  certain  parts  of  the  Territory.  In  the  northern  vallevs,  where 
irrif^ation  is  possible,  heavy  crops  of  potatoes  are  grown.  Dnrin^  the  lon^  mild 
spring  season  potatoes  may  also  be  erown  with  marked  snccess  in  the  irngated 
portions  of  sonthem  Arizona.  The  caief  difficulty  in  soathem  Arizona,  however, 
IS  to  preserve  the  potatoes  after  they  are  once  grown,  since  in  this  warm  section 
their  tendency  is  to  spront  and  contmue  their  growth  shortly  after  maturity. 

Sweet  potatoes  of  excellent  qnality  and  in  great  quantity  can  be  grown.  Pea- 
nnta  bave  also  produced  well,  altbongh  their  cnltnre  has  as  yet  hardly  passed  the 
experimental  stage. 

Sugar  beets  and  field  beets  yield  abnndantty  if  planted  early  enongh  in  the  year 
to  mature  before  the  extremely  hot  weather  of  midsummer. 

Garden  vegetables  in  unnsnal  variety  may  be  prodaced  if  skiUfnl  attention  is 
pud  to  the  planting  season.  As  mentioned  above,  there  are  two  mild,  temperate 
seasons  in  southern  Arizona— one  extending  from  January  to  June,  the  other  from 
September  well  into  November.  Certain  of  the  more  quickly  growing  v^etablee, 
therefore,  may  be  made  to  produce  both  in  Hie  spring  and  fall,  this  double  season 
being  rect^mzed  by  the  more  experienced  residents  of  this  section.  Among  the 
vevetables  most  successfully  grown  are  watermelons,  which  ripen  about  the  let 
of  July.andconstitnteaprofi&bleorwin  some  seotions  of  the  Territory.  OtbOT 
vegetables  which  will  succeed  in  northern  Arizona  are  cabbama,  peas,  onions, 
caoliflowers,  and  vanoua  others  which  are  gradually  being  added  to  tlie  Ust  from 
tl  ne  to  time  as  the  metbodfl  of  culture  are  becoming  better  understood. 
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New  Crops. 


SUGAR  BEETS. 


The  experiment  station  has  continued  its  work  with  sngar  beets  daring  the  past 
year  with  fair  snccess.    The  following  is  a  table  of  the  risnlts  obtained  thus  far : 

Sugar  beets  from  Phoenix  experiment  station  farm. 


Variety. 


Eleinwanzlebener 

Do 

Do 

Vilmorin 

Do 

Eleinwanzlebener 

Do 


When  sown. 


Sept.  27, 1806 
Jan.  18,1899 

do 

Feb.  18.1899 

do 

do 


Harvested. 


Mar.  81,1899 
Jnne  12. 1899 
Jane  26. 1899 

do 

do 

do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Feb.  25,1899  ! do 

...do 

do 

Feb.    7.1899 


do 

do 

Jane  27. 1899 
do 


Irriga- 
tion. 

Weight. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Sngar 
injaice. 

Ounces. 

Tons. 

9 

11.4 
18.2 

7.9 
ll.( 
14.6 

12.18 

ia6 
ia4 

a 

1 

6 

6.6 

16 

2 

6.4 

4.8 

16.6 

2 

7.7 

7.8 

ia2 

1 

7.8 

7.2 

16 

1 

8.6 

8.8 

16.46 

1 

8.6 

8.8 

6.7 

2 

8.4 

10.9 

18.6 

8 

10 

10.4 

11.9 

Parity 
of  Jaice. 


79.8 
79.2 
82.4 
79.6 
88.4 
77.6 
81.9 
79.9 
88.4 
84.9 
79.6 


The  leading  precautions  observed  in  this  work  have  been,  first,  to  plant  early 
in  the  year  so  that  the  beets  could  mature  before  the  extremely  warm  weather  of 
midsummer;  second,  to  conduct  the  experiment  on  a  sufficientlv  large  scale  to 
avoid  the  well-teown  loss  of  sugar  and  puritv  observed  in  small  plantings;  third, 
to  give  the  growing  crop  the  best  and  most  sKillful  attention  in  connection  with 
culture  ana  irrigation.  It  will  be  noticed  by  the  table  that  in  many  cases  but 
one,  but  in  no  case  more  than  three,  irrigations  were  made.  The  results,  however, 
show  that,  even  with  only  one  irrig^ation,  some  of  the  plots  produce  as  much  as 
8.8  tons  per  acre.  In  comparison  with  the  usual  expense  of  water  in  raising  cropa 
in  Arizona  this  is  certainly  a  remarkable  showing,  and  suggests  what  skillful 
culture  may  be  made  to  accomplish  in  economizing  irrifi^tion  water. 

TMs  year,  at  last,  the  Eleinwanzlebener  beet  has  done  better  than  the  Vil- 
morin in  southern  Arizona.  The  year's  experience,  taken  in  connection  with 
that  of  beet  growers  in  California,  also  shows  the  advantage  of  an  irrigated 
region  over  one  depending  for  crops  upon  rainfall.  The  factories  of  Caliromia 
last  year,  on  account  of  the  drought  for  the  past  two  years,  were  able  to  run  but 
a  fraction  of  their  usual  working  time,  while  the  factory  at  Lehi,  in  Utah,  which 
depends  upon  irri^ted  beets,  has  prospered  during  the  past  season.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  results  with  beets  in  soutnem  Arizona  may  lead  investors  to  make  the 
most  of  the  latter  advantage  and  establish  a  factory  in  Arizona. 

CANAIORE. 

At  present  little  more  can  be  said  concerning  canaign^  than  that  it  is  an  attract- 
ive proposition.  Tannic  acid,  upon  which  the  leather  industry  depends,  is 
obtainea  chiefly  from  the  barks  and  woods  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  e8x>ecially 
chestnut,  oak,  hemlock,  and  quebracho,  and  others.  Should  the  forests,  however, 
affording  this  supply  be  once  destroyed,  it  would  require  many  years  to  restore 
the  supply  of  tanmng  materials.  Canaigre,  however,  ia  a  crop  which  may  be 
matured  in  from  one  to  three  or  four  years,  according  to  circumstances,  so  that 
it  promises  to  afford  a  means  bv  which  tannic  acid  may  oe  agriculturally  produced, 
as  aro  manv  other  staples.  The  green  root  contains  from  8  to  12  per  cent  of  tan- 
nic acid,  which  is  from  25  to  85  per  cent  in  the  dry  material.  The  plant  is  a  win- 
ter grower,  and  on  this  account,  possibly,  has  a  futuro  in  the  irrigation  of  great 
areas  in  the  arid  Southwest  hitherto  unreclaimed. 

Although  many  prominent  tanners  have  stated  that  canaigro  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing excellent  grad^  o^  leather,  and  although  various  concerns  have  been 
engaged  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years  in  the  culturo  of  canaigro  and  the 
manufacturo  of  extracts,  it  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet  tliat  definite  agricultural 
results  have  been  obtained.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  necessarily  roflect  upon 
the  merits  of  the  article,  which,  with  good  management  and  favoring  conditions, 
may  yet  win  a  place  among  standard  tianning  materials. 
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DATE  PAUCS. 

Bnlletin  No.  80,  of  the  Arizona  agrictdtnral  experiment  station,  by  J.  W. 
Tomney ,  imblishea  June,  1898,  attractedgeneral  attention  to  the  date  cnltore  in  the  . 
arid  Sonthwest,  especially  in  Arizona.  Following  np  his  study  for  this  subject,  Mr. 
Tourney  went  to  Washinjgton  some  months  after  publishing  his  work  and  inter- 
viewed the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  pmpose  of  obtaining  an  appropriation 
which  should  be  especi^Qv  devoted  to  the  importation  of  the  best  varieties  of  p^ms 
from  the  Old  World.  The  varieties  at  present  growing  in  Arizona  are  largely 
seedlings  and  consequently  in  most  cases  are  of  inferior  quality.  In  the  Old 
World,  however,  through  centuries  of  culture  and  selection,  the  very  best  possi- 
bilities of  the  tree  have  been  realized.  The  quickest  way,  therefore,  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  date  culture  in  Arizona  is  to  imx>ort  these  long-established  and  well- 
tried  varieties  from  Arabia,  Egypt,  Algiers,  and  elsewhere,  and  set  them  to  grow- 
ing in  this  locality.  A  suitable  tract  of  land  was  secured  3  miles  south  of  Tempo, 
Ariz.,  through  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  Mr.  John  Jungermann,  and 
title  convey^  to  the  station  for  the  same,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  devoted 
to  l^e  culture  of  date  palms.  This  experimental  tract  comprises  15  acres,  having 
room  for  nearly  2,000  palms.  It  has  already  been  partly  pLetnted  with  male  trees 
from  the  adjoining  lo^ilities,  while  the  first  shipment  of  foreign  palms  is  now  on 
the  road,  fii  view  of  the  natural  advantages  possessed  b^  southern  Arizona  for 
palm  cultiure  and  the  generosity  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  furthering 
this  project,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  outlook  for  date-palm  culture  in  Arizona  is 
very  satisfactory. 

VARIOUS  OTHER  NEW  CROPS. 

The  value  of  various  other  crops  is  bein^  tried  from  time  to  time  through  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  at  the  expenment  station. 

Different  varieties  of  sorghum,  introduced  some  years  ago  in  Arizona,  various 
kinds  of  forage  com,  teosinte,  sweet  and  crimson  clover,  mangels,  and  various 
otiier  crops  are  among  those  under  observation. 

Tobacco  grows  well  in  Arizona  under  irrigation.  Some  of  the  product  is 
worked  up  oy  local  manufacturers,  more  particularly  for  the  Mexican  trade. 
Sugar  cane  about  equal  to  that  raised  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  can  be  grown  in 
southern  Arizona,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson  and  near  Tuma. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  from  an  agricultural  and  horticulturalpoint 
of  view  the  iMist  year  has  been  an  unusually  prosperous  one  for  Arizona.  Tnis  is 
due  in  part  to  the  increasing  experience  of  the  agricultural  public  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  working,  and  in  some  cases  to  unusuallv  good  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  products.  On  the  whole  there  is  good  reason  for  belief  in 
the  growing  future  of  agriculture  in  Arizona. 

FORESTS. 

Arizona  has  the  largest  unbroken  pine  forest  in  the  United  States, 
ooyering  an  area  of  over  6,000  square  miles.  This  timber  is  usually 
found  at  an  altitude  between  5, 500  and  7, 500  feet.  The  total  quantity  of 
pine  timber  fit  for  sawing  purposes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ter- 
ritory amounts  to  10,000,000,000  feet,  which  can  supply  the  needs  of  a 
populous  State  for  more  than  a  century.  The,  principal  forest  area 
is  in  Coconino  County  and  borders  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 
although  Gila,  Apache,  and  Tayapai  counties  have  considerable  tim- 
ber. In  the  Mogollon  Mountains  in  Yavapai,  Coconino,  and  Gila 
counties  there  are  large  bodies  of  oak  timber  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  machinery,  wagons,  etc.,  and  for  finishing  lumber, 
but  at  present  it  is  too  inaccessible  to  be  of  great  commercial  value. 
The  Goyemment  has  created  some  large  forest  reserves  in  northern 
Arizona  and  promulgated  rules  for  their  regulation  with  a  view  to 
their  preservation  from  spoliation  and  to  prevent  destruction  by  fire. 
The  principal  lumber  mills  of  Arizona  are  situated  at  Flagstaff  and 
Williams,  in  Coconino  County,*  on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
Railway,  and  their  equipment  is  modern  in  every  way.  The  Arizona 
Lumber  and  Timber  Company  at  Flagstaff  and  the  Saginaw  Lumber 
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Company  at  Williams  have  as  complete  plants  for  the  mannfacture 
of  lumber,  boxes,  etc.,  as  can  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  forests  of  Arizona  are  Sonorian  in  character  and  belong  to  the 
interior  forest  area,  which  covers  all  that  region  embraced  l^tween 
the  forests  of  the  Pacific  and  the  extreme  western  limit  of  the  Atlan- 
tic region.  The  forests  of  much  of  this  area,  when  compared  with 
those  of  more  humid  regions,  are  more  stunted  in  growth,  fewer  indi- 
viduals to  a  given  area,  and  with  much  less  variation  in  their  compo- 
sition. However,  the  forests  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  area, 
which  includes  Arizona,  are  heavy,  dense,  and  valuable,  when  com- 
pared with  other  portions  of  the  interior  region. 

In  this  Territory  the  valuable  forests  are  confined  to  the  higher 
portions  of  the  Colorado  plateau  and  to  the  slopes  and  canyons  of 
our  numerous  mountains.  They  attain  their  highest  development  in 
the  high  San  Francisco  Mountains,  and  from  here  stretch  away  with 
more  or  less  extended  interruptions  to  and  beyond  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  to  the  north,  to  Bill  Williams  Mountain  in  the  west, 
and  southward  to  the  great  rim  where  the  Colorado  plateau  breaks 
down  to  the  southern  plains. 

To  the  southwest,  with  a  number  of  interruptions,  they  become 
dense  and  heavy  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Wliite  Mountains,  and 
from  here  extend  into  western  New  Mexico.  Long  arms  of  forest 
area  also  extend  into  all  the  mountains  immediately  south  of  the 
Colorado  plateau  which  reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  7,000  feet. 
The  isolated  ranges  farther  south  are  also  timbered  above  7,500  feet. 
The  great  forest  area  embraced  in  the  Coconino  and  San  Francisco 
region  is  considered  by  our  greatest  authority  on  American  forests  as 
one  of  the  largest  unbroken  forests  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
almost  entirely  of  yellow  pine  {Pinus  ponderosa)  and  its  varietal 
forms.  This  species  of  pine  is  the  most  widely  disseminated  and 
abundant  tree  of  the  interior  forest  area,  and  in  Arizona,  where  it 
reaches  its  highest  development,  is  practically  the  only  tree  of  com- 
mercial importance  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

On  the  higher  mountains  of  northern  Arizona,  above  the  area  of 
yellow  pine,  are  a  number  of  trees  usually  considered  valuable  for 
lumbering  purposes,  but  their  restricted  area  and  inaccessibility 
render  them  as  yet  of  little  commercial  value, 

INDIGENOUS  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PURPOSES. 

The  people  of  Arizona  do  not  properly  appreciate  the  value  of 
nature's  trees  and  shrubs  to  plant  about  their  homes  for  ornamental 
and  shade  purposes.  We  can  not  expect  to  bring  trees  and  shrubs 
from  regions  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  humid  atmosphere 
and  grow  them  with  any  degree  of  success  in  Arizona. 

We  are  inclined  to  look  to  foreign  countries  and  other  States  for 
our  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  when,  with  a  little  care  in  selection, 
we  can  find  in  our  own  flora  a  variety  of  such  plants  that  will  grow 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  care  and  in  a  few  years  surpass  in  appear- 
ance anything  which  we  may  bring  in  from  outside.  Generations  of 
exposure  to  the  conditions  of  an  arid  region  enable  them  to  survive 
and  even  flourish  where  plants  unaccustomed  to  such  environment 
perish. 

The  ash  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  trees  for  street  planting.  Its 
growth  is  rapid  and  it  is  but  little  affected  by  insects.     The  cotton- 
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wood,  although  not  so  desirable  as  the  ash,  gives  dense  shade  daring 
the  summer,  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  requires  little  care.  If  in 
planting  care  is  exercised  to  plant  only  staminate  trees,  no  cotton  will 
be  produced  and  the  chief  objection  to  them  removed.  The  desert 
willow,  a  beautiful  tree  with  catalpa-Uke  flowers,  one  of  the  most 
graceful  trees  in  America,  grows  along  the  water  courses  of  southern 
Arizona,  and  should  take  the  place  of  many  trees  which  we  now  get 
from  outside. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  people  of  Arizona  will  give  more  attention  to 
our  native  trees  and  shrubs,  as  they  are  more  in  harmony  with  our 
surroundings  and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  landscape  garden- 
ing. Many  of  our  shrubs  are  evergreen,  while  others  have  attractive 
flowers  or  fruits.  By  proper  care  in  selection  they  are  in  the  end 
much  more  satisfactory  and  less  liable  to  die  than  imported  plants. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Arizona  has  as  flne  educational  advantages  as  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  Territory  has  two  normal  schools  and  a  thoroughly  equipped 
university,  and  the  common  school  system  is  not  excelled  anywhere. 
The  Territory  is  especially  noted  for  its  fine  district  school  buildings, 
surpassing  in  this  respect  the  oldest  States. 

Univebsity  op  Arizona, 
board  of  rboekt8. 

Exoffido :  Hon.  N.  O.  Murphy,  govemor  of  Arizona ;  Hon.  R.  L.  Long,  super- 
intendent of  pnblic  instmction. 

Appointed  by  the  goyemor  of  the  Territory :  Hon.  William  Herring/chancellor, 
Tucson;  Hon.  H.  W.  Fenner,  secretary,  Tucson;  Hon.  Herbert  &.  Tenney, 
treasurer,  Tucson ;  Hon.  Charles  R.  Drake,  Tucson. 

I^rtBsident  of  the  faculty :  Millard  Mayhew  Parker,  A.  M.,  professor  of  civics. 

The  University  of  Arizona  is  located  near  Tucson,  the  county  seat  of  Pima 
County,  and  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  Territory. 

Tucson  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  812  miles  west  of 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  600  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  It  is  easily  reached  from 
east  and  west  without  change  and  has  railway  connections  with  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  the  Territory  via  Maricopa,  and  with  northeastern  States 
via  Deming.  The  town  lies  in  a  broad,  flat  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  2,400  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains.  Its  drv,  healthful  situation, 
with  its  mild  and  equable  climate,  has  made  Tucson  a  famous  health  resort, 
particularly  for  pulmonary  patients. 

The  winter  climate  is  eroecnally  good.  Its  temperature  is  cool  and  streng^ening 
without  being  severe.  The  lowest  temi)erature  recorded  during  the  average  year 
isabout  20  degrees  above  zero,  Fahrenheit.  But  little  rain  falls  during  the  winter ; 
fogs  are  unknown ;  cloudy  days  are  rare,  the  percentage  of  sunshine  throughout 
the  winter  being  greater  than  that  recorded  at  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  summer  the  tem^rature  ranges  high,  but  the  dry  heat  of  thLs 
region  differs  greatly  from  the  moist  and  oppressive  heat  of  the  Eastern  and  Qulf 
^ates.  Owing  to  the  extreme  drjmess  of  the  air  the  highest  temperatures  known 
are  less  oppressive  to  the  senses  and  less  dangerous  to  the  health  than  the  summer 
heat  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  States. 

T^e  total  amount  of  rainfall  averages  less  than  12  inches.  Of  this  amount  fuU^ 
one-half  faUs  during  July  and  August,  ^et  the  amount  is  so  small  as  not  materi- 
ally to  increase  the  atmospheric  numidity,  and  the  summers  are  found  to  be 
remarkably  4iealthy.  In  general  the  climate  may  be  described  as  well  suited  to 
nearly  all  people,  but  is  particularly  beneficial  to  the  young,  and  to  those  who 
can  not  endure  with  comfort  or  safety  the  extremes  of  temperature  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  northern  climate. 

The  university  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial  legislative  assembly 
passed  in  1885.    A  tract  embracing  40  acres  of  land  lying  just  outside  the  city 
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limits  was  selected  as  a  site  and  was  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Tncson.  A  con- 
tract for  erecting  the  main  building  was  let  in  October,  18^7,  but  owing  to  finan- 
cial delays  the  building  was  not  opened  to  students  until  October  1, 1891.  The 
site  selected  is  upon  high  ground  about  a  mile  from  the  business  center  of  the 
city.  On  every  side  it  conmiands  a  view  of  mountain  scenery  of  remarkable 
extent  and  grandeur.  The  location  can  not  be  surpassed  for  heuthfulness.  The 
university  X><>686sses  its  own  water  system.  The  supply  is  drawn  tram  a  well  on 
thepremises  100  feet  deep,  and  is  of  unusually  f^ooa  quality. 

The  main  building  is  200  bv  105  feet,  2  stones  in  height,  the  lower  story  of 
gray  stone,  the  upper  of  red  brick,  and  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  wide 
2-6tory  veranda.  This  building  contains  the  offices,  recitation  rooms,  laboratories, 
and  apparatus  rooms  of  the  various  departments ;  an  assembly  room;  the  libra- 
ries of  the  university  and  experiment  station,  and  the  Territorial  museum. 
Adjoining  the  main  building  is  the  mining  annex,  80  by  60  feet,  filled  with 
metallurgical  machinery. 

Three  cottages  have  oeen  built.  Thev  are  of  brick,  2  stories  in  height,  and 
were  intended  to  accommodate  each  two  families.  They  were  originally  designed 
as  homes  for  instructors,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  for  accommodation  for  stu- 
dents on  the  university  grounds,  two  of  the  cottages  have  been  converted  into 
homes  for  young  ladies  and  furnish  excellent  accommodations  for  twenty-five 
persons,  while  the  third  is  used  as  a  residence  for  the  president. 

A  dormitory  built  of  a  fine  quality  of  gray  stone,  2  stories  in  height,  has  been 
provided  as  a  home  for  male  students.  It  contains  a  students'  dining  room, 
Kitchen  connected  therewith,  and  20  rooms,  each  large  enough  to  accommodate 
two  students. 

A  substantial  brick  building  contains  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  assaying 
department,  and  also  a  carpenter  shop.  The  assay  rooms  contain  a  large  smelting 
furnace,  with  necessary  muffle  furnaces  and  other  accessories,  while  the  cmrpen- 
ter  shop  has  an  engine  for  power  work,  with  lathes  and  other  machinery  for 
convenient  operation. 

Other 'builoings  are  the  boiler  house,  which  also  contains  the  well  and  pumps 
whereby  the  water  supply  for  irrigation  and  general  purposes  is  obtained;  the 
new  greenhouse,  80  bv  21  feet,  built  wholly  of  glass;  the  old  greenhouse,  now 
used  as  a  propagating  house,  also  of  glass;  the  cottage  occupied  by  the  assistant 
horticultimst,  and  a  temporary  wooden  building  used  as  a  young  men's  dormi- 
tory. It  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future  the  university  will  oe  able  to  add 
another  vrin^  to  the  stone  dormitory,  nearly  doubling  the  present  dormitory 
accommodations,  and  thus  relieving  tne  pressing  demands  in  tnat  direction. 

The  library  is  a  department  of  the  university  that  is  increasing  in  efficiency 
with  the  growth  of  the  institution.  The  books  have  been  select^  with  great 
care,  with  a  view  both  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  departments  of  instruc- 
tion and  also  to  the  building  up  of  a  well-balanced  symmetrical  collection  of 
books.  All  the  books  are  new  and  standard.  The  scientific  works  represent  the 
highest  and  latest  authority,  while  the  literary  and  historical  works  are  the  writ- 
ings of  the  best  known  ana  most  thoroughly  tried  authors.  A  main  object  in 
making  the  selection  has  been  to  furnish  students  with  books  of  the  highest  class 
and  to  encourage  them  in  habits  of  careful  reading.  Complete  bound  sets  of  the 
leading  American  periodicals,  both  literary  and  scientinc,  are  being  collected 
every  year,  so  that  the  library  is  already  valuable  as  a  means  of  research  in  pres- 
ent-day problems. 

The  latest  editions  of  the  best  cyclopedias  and  dictionaries  are  constantly  at 
the  students'  disposal.  The  leading  American  scientific  and  literary  publications, 
as  well  as  the  Territorial  newspapers,  are  found  in  the  reading  room.  The  reading 
room  and  library  are  open  to  students  for  an  average  of  8  hours  each  day. 

Aside  from  Gk>vemment  publications  and  pamphlets,  the  library  contains  3,600 
bound  volumes,  of  which  600  have  been  added  during  the  present  year.  Of  the 
whole  number  about  three-fifths  are  scientific  works,  the  remaining  belonging  to 
general  literature,  biography,  and  history. 

A  complete  card  catalo^e  of  authors  and  title  is  maintained. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  two  in  number.  The  smaller  one  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  main  bulling  is  for  the  use  of  students  and  is  equipped  for  teaching 
the  theory  and  practice  of  chemical  science.  The  room  for  laboratory  work  is 
well  lighted,  provided  with  gas,  water,  working  desks,  ventilating  hoods,  an 
abundance  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  with  which  to  carry  on  experimental 
work,  and  can  be  made  to  accommodate  about  24  students.  Adjoining  the  largje 
room  is  a  small  storeroom  stocked  with  apparatus  for  demonstrating  the  princi- 
ples of  chemistry  and  containing  well-selected  collections  of  chemical  substances. 

The  exx>eriment  station  laboratory  occupies  three  laree  working  rooms  and  two 
small  storerooms  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  main  buuding.    This  laboratory  ia 
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devoted  to  analytical  work  and  chemical  investigations  relating  to  the  agricnltnral 
interests  of  the  Territory.  It  is  excellently  equipped  for  the  special  lines  of  investi- 
gation in  which  it  is  engaged,  and  although  not  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of 
students,  it  has  educational  value  to  those  who  desire  to  witness  the  operations  of 
a  working  laboratory.  The  equipment  includes  chemical  balances,  chemical 
apparatus  and  supplies,  machinery  for  preparing  samples,  and  special  appliances 
for  the  analysis  of  milk,  ag[ricultural  products,  tanning  materials,  and  soils. 

The  biological  laboratories  occupv  three  rooms  in  the  southwest  half,  second 
floor,  of  the  south  wing  of  the  main  building.  These  rooms  are  pipped  for  gas  and 
water,  and  liberally  provided  with  apparatus  for  research  and  for  giving  ins^uction 
on  biological  subjects.  Students  pursuing  histological  work  are  provided  without 
expense  with  simple  and  compound  microscopes,  as  the  nature  of  their  work 
demands.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  microtomes,  culture  baths,  oven  and 
other  accessories  used  in  modem  methods  of  research. 

An  herbarium,  containing  nearly  10,000  sheets  of  plants,  mostly  indigenous 
to  the  Southwest,  a  large  percentage  being  from  Arizona,  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  equipment.  Some  fifty  cases  of  insects,  including  one  large  cabinet,  are  of 
value  in  giving  instruction  in  entomology  and  to  illustrate  the  economic  insects 
of  Arizona.  The  work  in  ^neral  and  systematic  zoology  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  Herbert  Brown  collection  of  birds,  and  by  other  zoological  material  which  has 
been  brought  together  during  the  past  five  years. 

To  aid  in  the  studv  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  there 
are  provided  articulate  and  disarticulate  human  skeletons,  plaister  and  papier- 
mach6  models  of  the  important  organs,  and  microscopical  preparations  illus- 
trating the  structure  of  the  various  tissues.  The  equipment  also  mcludes  special 
apparatus  for  use  of  advanced  students  in  the  department. 

Two  rooms  upon  the  first  floor  and  near  the  central  part  of  the  main  building 
are  used  for  the  work  in  the  studv  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  for  the 
^ricultural  experiment  station  headquarters.  The  equipment  is  fairlv  complete. 
iRiere  have  been  imported  from  Europe  several  of  the  b^t  Azoux  models  of  por- 
tions of  the  domestic  animals,  showing  normal  and  morbid  conditions;  also 
several  cases  of  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A  very  large  collection  of 
garden  and  farm  seeds  has  beensecured  and  arranged  in  jars  and  properly  labeled. 
There  is  also  a  selection  of  garden  tools  and  instruments  used  in  veterinary  sur- 
gery. Recently  there  has  been  imported  from  Germany  a  collection  of  charts 
Illustrating  the  anatomy  and  physiologv  of  some  of  the  fruits  and  grains.  Speci- 
mens of  the  best  fruits,  grains,  and  other  farm  products  are  constantly  received 
for  examination;  also  specimens  of  an  abnormal  nature. 

The  old  greenhouse,  about  14  by  20  feet  in  area,  is  used  as  a  propagating  house, 
and  a  new  one  has  just  been  built,  21  by  80  feet  in  size,  constructed  of  glass 
throughout.  Laboratory  work  is  provided  for  in  these  greenhouses  and  in  field 
work  upon  the  university  grounds.  The  general  library  contains  many  of  the 
standard  and  most  valuable  of  the  recent  publications  upon  agriculture  in  its 
various  branches  and  the  science  upon  which  it  is  based.  All  tne  bulletins  and 
reports  of  the  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  are 
on  file  in  the  station  library,  and  the  principal  agricultural  and  horticultural  jour- 
nals are  upon  the  table  of  the  reading  room. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  first  actual  engagement  secured  by  the  engineer- 
ing student  will  be  either  in  the  field  with  a  surveying  party  or  in  the  shop  or 
drafting  office,  the  equipment  of  this  department  has  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
developing  the  highest  skill  in  these  fundamental  lines  of  work.  Already  liberal, 
it  is  constantly  being  enlarged.  It  embraces  surveyors*  and  engineers*  chains ; 
standard  field  and  pocket  tapes;  plain  and  solar  compasses  and  transits;  engineers* 
levels ;  stadia,  level,  and  transit  rods ;  aneroid  barometers ;  odometers ,  pedome- 
ters; automatic  water  registers;  hook  gages;  three  forms  of  current  meters; 
stop  wateh ;  meteorological  instrumento ;  drafting  instruments ;  mechanical  cal- 
culators; blue-print  apparatus;  4i-inch  astronomical  telescope  with  equatorial 
mountings  and  accessories;  celestial  sphere ;  a  75-light  Mather  dynamo ;  aWest- 
inghouse  high-speed  engine ;  pumps,  steam  gauges,  indicators,  calorimeters,  etc. 

The  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy  is  well  equipped  for  giving  both 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  arts  of  mining,  metallurgy,  and  assay- 
ing in  all  its  branches. 

Attached  to  the  main  building  is  an  annex,  or  mill,  containing  machinery  and 
appliances  for  crushing,  sampling,  concentrating,  amalgamating,  leaching,  chlo- 
ncung,  cyaniding,  and  the  electrical  treatment  of  various  kinds  of  ore  in  large  or 
small  lots.  Power  is  furnished  from  a  TO-horsepower  boiler,  detached  from  the 
main  bailding,  the  steam  being  carried  underground  to  the  engine  room,  which 
contains  a  85-nor8epower  engine,  built  by  the  Walbum-Swenson  Manufacturing 
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Compskny,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  and  a  lO-horsepower  Westinghonse  antomatiix 
engine,  the  latter  being  nsed  for  running  the  dynamo. 

The  mill  building  has  a  storage  capacity  for  ore  of  50  to  100  tons.  From  the 
bins  the  ore  passes  to  the  crushing  floor  above.  A  7-inch  by  10-inch  Blake  crusher 
is  used  for  coarse  crushing,  and  a  Dodge  crusher  for  finer  work.  Beneath  the 
Blake  crusher  is  a  set  of  14-inch  by  Scinch  Cornish  rolls,  from  which  the  ore 
passes  by  a  conveyor  to  the  main  elevator,  which  carries  it  up  31  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  mill.  Bv  means  of  slides  and  chutes  the  crushed  ore  may  be  sent  at  will 
to  various  machines  to  be  tested  by  different  methods.  For  concentration  there 
are  provided  revolving  sizing  screens  giving  facilities  for  preparing  six  sizes, 
besides  hydraulic  separators  for  classif ^ng  slimes  into  three  grades.  The  coarser 
sizes  may  be  worked  upon  full-sized  jigging  machines  of  the  Hartz  |>attem,  the 
finer  sizes  being  pigged  upon  bottom  discharge  machines,  and  the  slmie  worked 
upon  a  double  Kittmger  percussion  table,  or  otherwise  as  desired.  A  small  appa- 
ratus, run  by  an  electric  motor,  is  also  provided  for  dry  concentration.  AmaljB^ 
mation  tests  may  be  made  upon  a  working  scale  by  different  methods  including 
plates  and  riffles,  plans  ana  settlers,  etc.  A  5-stamp  gold  mill  with  silvered 
plates  and  aprons  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  construction,  by  Frazer  & 
Chalmers,  of  Chicago,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  mill,  thus  permitting  the 
working  of  free-muling  gold  ores  by  the  usual  methods  and  on  a  large  scale. 
Several  lots  of  ore  have  oeen  successfully  worked  and  returns  made  in  ^Id 
bullion,  thus  familiarizing  the  mining  students  with  all  the  details  of  seeding, 
stamping,  cleaning  up,  retorting,  smelting,  and  assaying. 

In  addition  to  tne  5-stamp  ndll,  a  smaller  prospecting  mill  of  three  stamps 
has  been  added  so  as  to  work  small  lots  of  ore  of  from  100  to  600  pounds.  A  sam- 
pling mill  permits  of  rapid  crushing  and  mixing  large  samples  preparatory  to 
assaying. 

The  assay  laboratory  is  equipped  with  assay  furnaces  for  crucible  work,  for 
scorifying  and  cupellins^,  and  for  retorting  mercury  from  amalgam.  An  adjoin- 
ing room,  supplied  wim  water,  gas,  and  electric  current,  has  a  roomy  hooa  for 
work  involving  fumes,  with  tables  and  desks  for  student  work,  besides  all  needed 
appliances  for  assaving  by  dry  and  wet  methods,  including  electrolysiB. 

The  laboratory  also  nas  desks  and  fittings  for  the  chemical  work  required  in 
the  metallurgical  and  mineralogical  investigation  and  analysis  of  ores,  mineral 
fertilizers,  and  qualitative  tests  of  ndnerals. 

Three  large  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building  are  set  apart  for  the 
teaching  of  physics.  The  facilities  for  experimental  demonstration  of  all  impor- 
tant phenomena  are  very  complete.  The  lecture  room  is  fitted  with  shutters,  so- 
that  it  can  be  darkened.  A  beam  of  sunlight,  directed  by  a  fine  clock  heliostat 
outside,  may  be  thrown  steadily  across  the  lecture  table  for  experiments  on  light,, 
or  used  in  connection  with  the  solar  lantern  for  a  variety  of  other  work.  The' 
lecture  table  is  supplied  with  gas,  water,  electric  currents  from  primary  and 
Btora^  batteries,  and  from  the  large  dvnamo. 

Adjacent  to  the  lecture  room  are  tne  physical  laboratory  and  the  apx>aratuB 
room  in  which  are  kept  the  many  instruments  owned  by  the  university,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  an  Atwood*s  machine.  Eater's  pendulum,  whirling 
table,  many  balances,  barometers,  an  air  pump  and  accessories,  a  hand  dynamo, 
motors,  six  storage  cells,  a  large  number  of  primary  batteries,  induction  coils, 
Deprez-D*Arsonval  tangent,  and  sine  galvanometers,  rheostats,  Wheatstone's 
bridges,  a  fine  testing  set,  a  Wimshurst  electric  machine,  Leyden  jars,  (Teissier's 
and  Crooke*s  tubes,  diapasons,  a  sonometer,  lenses,  prisms,  and  mirrors  of  all 
kinds,  a  polariscope,  steam  gauges,  indicators,  calorimeters,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  simple  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  use  of  elementary  classes. 

The  Territobial  Normal  School,  South. 

The  legislative  enactment  providing  for  the  organization  of  this  school  alsa 
stated  the  design  and  purpose  of  its  establisment  to  be,  **  that  a  normal  school  for 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  is  established  at  Tempe,  in  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  the 
purpose  of  which  shall  be  the  instruction  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the 
art  of  teachii^,  and  in  all  the  various  brancnes  that  pertain  to  a  good  common- 
school  education ;  also  to  give  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  in  husbandry 
and  agricultural  chemistry,  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens."  With  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  education,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  concomitant  conditions,  the  faculty 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  limited  the  work  of  this  school  to  the  instruction  and 
training  of  teachers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  legislature  has  provided 
for  a  much  broader  field  of  activity. 
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LOCATION. 

The  location  of  this  school  at  Tempe  seems  very  fortnnate.  Tempo  is  sitnated 
in  the  beantif nl  valley  of  the  Salt  River,  7  miles  from  the  capital.  It  has  railroad 
connection  with  the  Soathem  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  systems  by  the  Maricopa  and 
Phoenix  and  Salt  River  Vallev  Railroad.  The  climate  here  is  delightf  nl  dnnng  the 
whole  of  the  school  year,  ana  the  cost  of  living  is  less  than  at  any  other  place  in 
the  Territory.  The  school  is  in  the  midst  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  community 
engaged  in  farming  and  fruit  raising. 

CAMPUS. 

The  campus  includes  20  acres,  and  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The 
north  half  is  set  with  shade  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  which  form  a  beau- 
tiful grove,  many  of  the  trees  reaching  a  height  of  40  feet.  The  great  variety  of 
plant-life  forms  found  on  the  campus  and  on  the  cultivated  and  desert  lands  in  the 
vicinity  is  a  great  aid  to  the  students  in  the  study  of  botany. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  building  heretofore  used  for  school  purposes  was  erected  in  1886  at  a  cost  of 
$6,500.  It  is  a  one-story  brick  structure,  70  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  with  a 
broad  veranda  entirely  surrounding  it,  and  was  a  comfortable  home  for  the  school 
the  first  seven  years  of  its  existence. 

The  new  normal  school  building  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1897,  and  has 
been  occupied  by  the  school  the  past  year.  It  is  a  commodious  structure,  136  feet 
long,  80  feet  wide,  and  three  stones  high.  The  lower  story  is  of  brown  sandstone, 
the  other  two  of  red  pressed  brick  with  sandstone  trimmings.  This  edifice  is 
beautiful  in  architectural  design,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  substantial  in 
construction.  Its  appointments  embrace  all  the  modern  school  conveniences,  such 
as  cloakrooms,  closets,  recitation  rooms,  study  hall,  assembly  hall,  laboratories, 
etc.  Its  fixtures  comprise  a  complete  outfit  of  tables  and  cases  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate 86  students  working  at  the  same  time,  tablet-arm  chairs  to  seat  160  students, 
recitation  seats  for  100  students,  tables  and  chairs  to  accommodate  40  students  in 
dra¥ring  at  the  same  time,  besides  desks  and  sittings  for  175  students  in  the  normal 
department  proper.  In  addition  to  this,  the  school  of  practice  is  furnished  with 
adjustable  seats  and  desks  and  other  modem  appliances  to  accommodate  pupils  of 
the  several  grades  to  the  number  of  70.  The  assembly  hall  is  seated  with  400  tablet- 
arm  opera  chairs,  and  will  accommodate  500  persons  when  seated  to  its  full 
capacity.  All  things  considered,  the  building  is  excellently  equipped  for  the 
purposes  of  normal  school  work. 

ATTENDANCE. 

This  school  has  had  a  steady,  healthy  growth  from  its  opening  for  the  reception 
of  students  in  January,  1886,  to  the  present  time.  In  the  first  half  decade  of  its 
existence  the  attendance  increased  from  26  in  1886,  to  54  in  the  school  year  1890-91 . 

During  the  last  five  years  the  total  enrollment  of  this  school  has  been  as  follows : 
Seventy-six  in  the  scholastic  year  1891-92,  87  in  1892-93.  91  in  1893-94,  94  in 
1894-95, 134  in  1895-96,  158  in  1896-97, 173  in  1897-98,  and  205  in  1899.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  school  of  practice  department,  whose  number  is  limited  to  80  in 
all  grades.  The  g^reatly  increased  attendance  for  the  past  three  years  is  a  eood 
index  of  the  estimation  m  which  the  work  of  this  institution  is  held  by  the  puohc. 
Every  county  in  the  territory  has  been  represented  by  students  in  this  school 
during  the  year  just  closed. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  work  of  the  normal  department  of  this  school  is  laid  out  in  two  courses  of 
study  and  practice— the  elementary  and  the  higher.  The  elementary  course  has 
been  consioerably  strengthened  during  the  past  two  years.  It  now  comprises 
three  years'  work,  as  formerly,  but  requires  one  year's  work  more  of  preparation 
for  adimission  to  it.  The  higher  course  has  been  formulated  and  will  be  put  in 
effective  operation  as  soon  as  available  funds  will  warrant  the  employment  of  a 
sufficient  teaching  force  to  do  so.    It  reauires  four  years  for  its  completion  and 

Sivee  better  preparation  for  teaching  tne  higher  branches.    It  carries  the  aca- 
emic  work  through  the  requirements  for  adimission  to  the  best  universities  of 
our  country. 
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Each  of  these  conrses  requires  a  year  of  professional  work  and  practice  teach- 
ing. These  courses  also  include  systematic  training  in  light  gymnastics  for  all 
students  and  military  drill  for  the  young  men.  The  advantages  of  such  training 
to  the  bodily  health  and  carriage  or  the  student  is  unquestioned.  Sufficient  train- 
ing is  given  along  these  lines  to  enable  the  students  to  introduce  these  exercises  into 
the  Bcmools  in  which  they  may  be  employed  as  teachers.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  main  aim  and  enort  of  all  the  work  in  the  normal  school 
is  professional  Gaining;  that  instruction  in  other  lines  of  the  curricula  is  inci- 
dental, but  nevertheless  necessary,  for  methods  in  teaching  can  not  be  imparted 
apart  from  the  subject-matter.  For  a  more  minute  analysis  of  the  course  of 
study  and  fuller  details  of  the  condition  of  this  school,  reference  is  here  made  to 
the  annual  catalogue  published  in  1898.  These  courses  have  been  formulated 
with  a  fixed  purpose  to  give  the  student  the  g^reatest  possible  advantages,  the 
educational  status  of  the  Territoryand  the  financial  ability  of  the  average  stu- 
dent being  carefully  considered.  The  scope  of  these  courses  of  study  ^ves  this 
school  a  creditable  rank  with  similar  institutions  in  the  older  conununities  of  our 
countay.  The  course  of  study  in  the  school  of  practice  covers  the  work  of  the 
eight  gfrades  of  the  primary  and  grammar  school  curricula  of  the  public  schools. 

In  addition,  there  is  much  work  designed  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  facul- 
ties of  the  child  and  to  render  him  more  self -helpful  from  day  to  day  and  to  give 
added  zest  to  the  routine  of  the  school.  Nature  study  is  made  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  this  work. 

The  practice  school  fits  its  pupils  for  the  normal  department  proper,  and  is  open 
to  pupfls  of  school  age  from  any  part  of  the  Territory,  who  are  admitted  in  the 
order  of  their  application  until  each  g^ade  is  filled  to  its  maximum,  which  has 
been  fixed  by  the  board  of  education  at  ten.  This  department  has  become  so 
IK>pular  that  there  are  always  more  applicants  than  can  be  accommodated. 

SCHOLASTIC  YEAR. 

The  school  year  comprises  forty  weeks  of  actual  work,  divided  into  four  terms 
of  ten  weeks  each.  The  subdivision  of  the  calendar  gives  students  who  can  not 
attend  school  consecutively  for  a  whole  year  a  better  opportunity  to  arrange  their 
work  and  receive  credit  therefor  toward  the  quantum  requisite  for  graduation. 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY  PURSUED. 

The  academic  work  during  the  past  year  was  distributed  as  follows:  Algebra, 
74;  arithmetic,  81;  botany,  61;  bookkeeping,  26;  chemistry,  19;  composition,  72; 
civics,  25;  drawing,  112;  elocution,  24;  English  literature,  68;  ethics,  34;  political 
geog^raphy,  37;  physical  geog^raphy,  11;  geology,  28;  geometry,  64;  grammar,  48; 
UnitedStates  history,  38;  music,  95;  orthography,  146;  general  history,  62;  physics, 
28;  physiology,  52;  psychology,  68;  school  law,  40;  reading,  42:  writing,  48;  word 
analysis,  26;  zoology,  21. 

The  professional  work  was  pursued  by  the  students  in  classes  whose  numbers 
are  indicated  below:  History  of  education,  21;  methods  of  teaching,  50;  observa- 
tion of  critic  teacher*s  work,  25;  school  management,  18;  practice  teaching,  23; 
theses  on  professional  topics,  21. 

There  were  68  members  in  the  class  in  military  drill  and  27  in  special  work  in 
physical  culture.  The  whole  school  had  training  in  free  gymnastics  during  the 
winter  months. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  now  contains  more  than  seven  hundred  volumes,  comprising  works 
on  history,  science,  education,  and  general  literature.  Many  of  the  valuable  pub- 
lications of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  other  publications  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  are  found  on  its  shelves.  Appleton's  new  edition  of  Johnson's 
Cyclopedia,  Appleton*s  Scientific  Library,  and  a  few  other  books  have  been  added 
to  it  the  current  year.  It  contains  a  fair  supply  of  reference  books  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  school. 

MUSEUM. 

The  museum  already  contains  many  valuable  archaeolgical  relics  and  quite  a 
number  of  interesting  specimens  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  characteristic 
of  Arizona,  such  as  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  lead  ores,  native  insects,  birds,  small 
animals,  and  plants,  and  also  many  si)ecimeus  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NORTH. 

A  second  normal  school  was  created  by  the  twentieth  le|?islative 
assembly  in  March  last.     The  new  institution  is  located  at  Flagstaff, 
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wood,  although  not  so  desirable  as  the  ash,  gives  dense  shade  daring 
the  summer,  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  requires  Uttle  care.  If  in 
planting  care  is  exercised  to  plant  only  staminate  trees,  no  cotton  will 
be  produced  and  the  chief  objection  to  them  removed.  The  desert 
willow,  a  beautiful  tree  with  catalpa-like  flowers,  one  of  the  most 
graceful  trees  in  America,  grows  along  the  water  courses  of  southern 
Arizona,  and  should  take  the  place  of  many  trees  which  we  now  get 
from  outside. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  people  of  Arizona  will  give  more  attention  to 
our  native  trees  and  shrubs,  as  they  are  more  in  harmony  with  our 
surroundings  and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  landscape  garden- 
ing. Many  of  our  shrubs  are  evergreen,  while  others  have  attractive 
flowers  or  fruits.  By  proper  care  in  selection  they  are  in  the  end 
much  more  satisfactory  and  less  liable  to  die  than  imported  plants. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

• 

Arizona  has  as  fine  educational  advantages  as  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  Territory  has  two  normal  schools  and  a  thoroughly  equipped 
university,  and  the  common  school  system  is  not  excelled  anywhere. 
The  Territory  is  especially  noted  for  its  fine  district  school  buildings, 
surpassing  in  this  respect  the  oldest  States. 

Univebsity  of  Arizona, 
board  of  regents. 

Exofficio :  Hon.  N.  O.  Mnrphy,  govemor  of  Arizona ;  Hon.  R.  L.  Long,  super- 
hitendent  of  public  instmction. 

Appointed  oy  the  govemor  of  the  Territory :  Hon.  William  Herring/chanceUor, 
Tncson;  Hon.  H.  W.  Fenner,  secretary,  Tucson;  Hon.  Herbert  B.  Tenney, 
tjreasnrer,  Tucson ;  Hon.  Charles  R.  Drake,  Tucson. 

President  of  the  faculty :  Millard  Mayhew  Parker,  A.  M.,  professor  of  ciyics. 

The  University  of  Arizona  is  located  near  Tucson,  the  county  seat  of  Puna 
Coimty,  and  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  Territory. 

Tncson  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Sonthem  Pacific  Railway,  812  miles  west  of 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  500  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  Gal.  It  is  easily  reached  from 
east  and  west  without  cha^^  and  has  railway  connections  with  the  central  and 
northern  XK>rtions  of  the  Territory  via  Maricopa,  and  with  northeastern  States 
via  Deming.  The  town  lies  in  a  broad,  flat  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  2,400  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  is  snrronnded  by  mountains.  Its  dry,  healthful  situation, 
with  its  mild  and  equable  climate,  hEis  made  Tucson  a  famous  health  resort, 
XMuticularly  for  pulmonary  patients. 

The  winter  climate  is  especially  good.  Its  temperature  is  cool  and  strengthening 
without  being  severe.  The  lowest  temperature  recorded  during  the  average  year 
is  about  20  degrees  above  zero,  Fahrenheit.  But  little  rain  falls  during  the  winter ; 
fogs  are  unknown ;  cloudy  days  are  rare,  the  percentage  of  sunshine  throughout 
the  winter  being  greater  than  that  recorded  at  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  summer  the  temperature  ranges  high,  but  the  dry  heat  of  this 
region  differs  greatly  from  the  moist  and  oppressive  heat  of  the  Elastem  and  Gulf 
States.  Owing  to  tne  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  the  highest  temperatures  known 
are  lees  oppressive  to  the  senses  and  less  dangerous  to  tne  health  than  the  summer 
heat  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  States. 

l^e  total  amoxmt  of  rainfall  averages  less  than  12  inches.  Of  this  amount  full^ 
one-half  falls  during  July  and  Augrust,  jet  the  amount  is  so  small  as  not  maten- 
idly  to  increase  the  atmospheric  numidity,  and  the  summers  are  found  to  be 
remarkably -healthy.  In  general  the  climate  may  be  described  as  well  suited  to 
nearly  all  people,  but  is  particularly  beneficial  to  the  young,  and  to  those  who 
can  not  endure  with  comfort  or  safety  the  extremes  of  temperature  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  northern  climate. 

The  university  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial  legislative  assembly 
passed  in  1886.    A  tract  embracing  40  acres  of  land  lying  just  outside  the  city 
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limits  was  selected  as  a  site  and  was  donated  bv  the  citizens  of  Tncson.  A  con- 
tract for  erecting  the  main  bnilding  was  let  in  October,  1887,  bat  owing  to  finan- 
cial delays  the  building  was  not  opened  to  students  until  October  1, 1891.  The 
site  selected  is  ui>on  high  ground  about  a  mile  from  the  business  center  of  the 
city.  On  every  side  it  commands  a  view  of  mountain  scenery  of  remarkable 
extent  and  grandeur.  The  location  can  not  be  surx>assed  for  healthfulness.  The 
university  x>06se88es  its  own  water  system.  The  supply  is  drawn  from  a  well  on 
thepremises  100  feet  deep,  and  is  of  unusually  f^ooa quality. 

Tne  main  building  is  200  by  105  feet,  2  stones  in  height,  the  lower  story  of 
gray  stone,  the  upper  of  red  brick,  and  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  wide 
S-story  veranda.  This  building  contains  the  offices,  recitation  rooms,  laboratories, 
and  ai)paratus  rooms  of  the  various  departments ;  an  assembly  room;  the  libra- 
ries of  the  university  and  experiment  station,  and  the  Territorial  museum. 
Adjoining  the  main  building  is  the  mining  annex,  80  by  60  feet,  filled  with 
metallurgical  machinery. 

Three  cottages  have  been  built.  Thev  are  of  brick,  2  stories  in  height,  and 
were  intended  to  acconmiodate  each  two  families.  They  were  originally  designed 
as  homes  for  instructors,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  for  accommodation  for  stu- 
dents on  the  university  grounds,  two  of  the  cottages  have  been  converted  into 
homes  for  young  ladies  and  furnish  excellent  acconmiodations  for  twenty-five 
persons,  while  the  tlurd  is  used  as  a  residence  for  the  president. 

A  dormitory  built  of  a  fine  quality  of  gray  stone,  2  stories  in  height,  has  been 
provided  as  a  home  for  male  students.  It  contains  a  students'  dining  room. 
Kitchen  connected  therewitii,  and  20  rooms,  each  large  enough  to  accommodate 
two  students. 

A  substantial  brick  building  contains  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  assaying 
department,  and  also  a  carpenter  shop.  The  assay  rooms  contain  a  large  smelting 
furnace,  with  necessary  muffle  furnaces  and  other  accessories,  while  the  carpen- 
ter shop  has  an  engine  for  power  work,  with  lathes  and  other  machinery  for 
convenient  operation. 

Other  builoings  are  the  boiler  house,  which  also  contains  the  well  and  pumps 
whereby  the  water  supply  for  irrigation  and  general  purposes  is  obtained;  the 
new  greenhouse,  80  bv  21  feet,  built  wholly  of  glass;  the  old  greenhouse,  now 
used  as  a  propagating  nouse,  also  of  glass;  the  cottage  occupied  by  the  assistant 
horticulturist,  and  a  temporarv  wooden  building  used  as  a  young  men's  dormi- 
tory. It  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future  the  university  will  oe  able  to  add 
another  win|^  to  the  stone  dormitory,  nearl;^  doubling  the  present  dormitory 
accommodations,  and  thus  relieving  the  pressing  demands  in  tnat  direction. 

The  library  is  a  department  of  the  university  that  is  increasing  in  efficiency 
with  the  growth  of  the  institution.  The  books  have  been  selected  with  great 
care,  with  a  view  both  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  departments  of  instruc- 
tion and  also  to  the  building  up  of  a  well-balanced  symmetrical  collection  of 
books.  All  the  books  are  new  and  standard.  The  scientific  works  represent  the 
highest  and  latest  authority,  while  the  literary  and  historical  works  are  the  writ- 
ings of  the  best  known  ana  most  thoroughly  tried  authors.  A  main  object  in 
making  the  selection  has  been  to  furnish  students  with  books  of  the  highest  class 
and  to  encourage  them  in  habits  of  careful  reading.  Complete  bound  sets  of  the 
leading  American  periodicals,  both  literary  and  scientinc,  are  being  collected 
every  year,  so  that  the  library  is  already  valuable  as  a  means  of  research  in  pres- 
ent-oay  problems. 

The  latest  editions  of  the  best  cyclopedias  and  dictionaries  are  constantly  at 
the  students*  disposal.  The  leading  American  scientific  and  literary  publications, 
as  weU  as  the  Territorial  newspapers^  are  found  in  the  reading  room.  The  reading 
room  and  library  are  open  to  students  for  an  average  of  8  hours  each  day. 

Aside  from  Gk>vemment  publications  and  pamphlets,  the  library  contains  3,600 
bound  volumes,  of  which  500  have  been  added  during  the  present  year.  Of  the 
whole  number  about  three-fifths  are  scientific  works,  the  remaining  belonging  to 
general  literature,  biography,  and  history. 

A  complete  card  catalo^e  of  authors  and  title  is  maintained. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  two  in  number.  The  smaller  one  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  main  builing  is  for  the  use  of  students  and  is  equipped  for  teacning 
the  theory  and  practice  of  chemical  science.  The  room  for  laboratory  work  is 
well  lighted,  provided  with  gas,  water,  working  desks,  ventilating  hoods,  an 
abundance  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  with  which  to  carry  on  experimental 
work,  and  can  oe  made  to  accommodate  about  24  students.  Adjoining  the  larg^e 
room  is  a  small  storeroom  stocked  with  apparatus  for  demonstrating  the  princi- 
ples of  chemistry  and  containing  well-selected  collections  of  chemical  substances. 

The  experiment  station  laboratory  occupies  three  large  working  rooms  and  two 
small  storerooms  on  the  lower  floor  of  thv  main  building.    This  laboratory  is 
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devoted  to  analytical  work  and  chemical  investigations  relating  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  Territory.  It  is  excellently  equipped  for  the  special  lines  of  investi- 
gation in  which  it  is  engaged,  and  although  not  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of 
students,  it  has  educational  value  to  those  who  desire  to  witness  the  operations  of 
a  working  laboratory.  The  equipment  includes  chemical  balances,  chemical 
apparatus  and  supplies,  machinery  for  preparing  samples,  and  special  appliances 
for  the  analysis  of  milk,  agrricultural  products,  tanning  materials,  and  sous. 

The  biological  laboratories  occupv  three  rooms  in  the  southwest  half,  second 
floor,  of  the  south  wing  of  the  main  building.  These  rooms  are  pii)ed  for  gas  and 
water,  and  liberally  provided  with  apparatus  for  research  and  for  gi  vin^^  ins^uction 
on  biological  subjects.  Students  pursuing  histological  work  are  provided  without 
expense  with  simple  and  compound  microscopes,  as  the  nature  of  their  work 
demands.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  microtomes,  culture  baths,  oven  and 
other  accessories  used  in  modem  methods  of  research. 

An  herbarium,  containing  nearly  10,000  sheets  of  plants,  mostly  indigenous 
to  the  Southwest,  a  large  percentage  being  from  Arizona,  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  equipment.  Some  fifty  cases  of  insects,  including  one  large  cabinet,  are  of 
value  in  giving  instruction  in  entomology  and  to  illustrate  the  economic  insects 
of  Arizona.  The  work  in  ^neral  and  systematic  zoology  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  Herbert  Brown  collection  of  birds,  and  by  other  zoological  material  which  has 
been  brought  together  during  the  past  five  years. 

To  aid  in  the  studv  of  human  and  comi)arative  anatomy  and  physiology  there 
are  provided  articulate  and  disarticulate  human  skeletons,  plaster  and  papier- 
macn6  models  of  the  important  organs,  and  microscopical  preparations  illus- 
trating the  structure  of  the  various  tissues.  The  equipment  also  mcludes  special 
apparatus  for  use  of  advanced  students  in  the  department. 

Two  rooms  upon  the  first  floor  and  near  the  central  part  of  the  main  building 
are  used  for  the  work  in  the  studv  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  for  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  headquarters.  The  equipment  is  fairlv  complete. 
There  have  been  imported  from  Europe  several  of  the  b^t  Azoux  moaels  or  por- 
tions of  the  domestic  animals,  showing  normal  and  morbid  conditions;  also 
several  cases  of  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A  very  large  collection  of 
garden  and  farm  seeds  has  been  secured  and  arranged  in  jars  and  properly  labeled. 
There  is  also  a  selection  of  garden  tools  and  instruments  used  in  veterinary  sur- 
eery.  Recently  there  has  been  imported  from  Germany  a  collection  of  charts 
illustrating  the  anatomy  and  physiologv  of  some  of  the  fruits  and  grains.  Speci- 
mens of  the  best  fruits,  grains,  and  other  farm  products  are  constantly  received 
for  examination;  also  specimens  of  an  abnormal  nature. 

The  old  greenhouse,  about  14  by  20  feet  in  area,  is  used  as  a  propagating  house, 
and  a  new  one  has  just  been  built,  21  bv  80  feet  in  size,  constructed  of  glass 
throughout.  Laboratory  work  is  providea  for  in  these  greenhouses  and  in  field 
work  upon  the  university  grounds.  The  general  library  contains  many  of  the 
standard  and  most  valuable  of  the  recent  publications  upon  agriculture  in  its 
various  branches  and  the  science  upon  which  it  is  based.  All  tne  bulletins  and 
reports  of  the  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  are 
on  file  in  the  station  library,  and  the  principal  agricultural  and  horticultural  jour- 
nals are  upon  the  table  of  tne  reading  room. 

Recoflmizin^  the  fact  that  the  first  actual  engagement  secured  by  the  engineer- 
ing student  will  be  either  in  the  field  with  a  surveying  party  or  in  the  shop  or 
drafting  office,  the  equipment  of  this  department  has  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
developing  the  highest  sidll  in  these  fundamental  lines  of  work.  Already  liberal, 
it  is  constantly  being  enlarged.  It  embraces  surveyors'  and  engineers'  chains ; 
standard  field  and  pocket  tapes;  plain  and  solar  compasses  and  transits;  engineers* 
levels ;  stadia,  level,  and  transit  rods ;  aneroid  barometers ;  odometers ,  pedome- 
ters; automatic  water  registers;  hook  gases;  three  forms  of  current  meters; 
stop  watch ;  meteorological  instruments ;  drafting  instruments ;  mechanical  cal- 
culators; blue-print  apparatus;  4i-inch  astronomical  telescope  with  equatorial 
mountings  and  accessories;  celestial  sphere ;  a  75-light  Mather  dynamo ;  aWest- 
inghouse  high-speed  engine ;  pumps,  steam  gauges,  indicators,  calorimeters,  etc. 

The  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy  is  well  equipped  for  giving  both 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  arts  of  mining,  metallurgy,  and  assay- 
ing in  all  its  branches. 

Attached  to  the  main  building  is  an  annex,  or  mill,  containing  machinery  and 
appliances  for  crushing,  sampling,  concentrating,  amalgamating,  leaching,  chlo- 
nolng,  cyaniding,  and  the  electrical  treatment  of  various  kinds  of  ore  in  large  or 
small  lots.  Power  is  furnished  from  a  70-horsepower  boiler,  detached  from  the 
main  building,  the  steam  being  carried  underground  to  the  engine  room,  which 
contains  a  35-hor8epower  engine,  built  by  the  Walbum-Swenson  Manufacturing 
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Ompany,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  and  a  IG-horsepower  Westinghonse  automatic: 
engine,  the  latter  being  used  for  running  the  dynamo. 

The  mill  building  has  a  storage  capacity  for  ore  of  50  to  100  tons.  From  the 
bins  the  ore  passes  to  the  crushing  floor  above.  A  7-inch  by  10-inch  Blake  crusher 
is  used  for  coarse  crushing,  and  a  Dodge  crusher  for  finer  work.  Beneath  the 
Blake  crusher  is  a  set  of  14-inch  by  sS^inch  Cornish  rolls,  from  which  the  ore 
passes  by  a  conveyor  to  the  main  elevator,  which  carries  it  up  81  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  mill.  Bv  means  of  slides  and  chutes  the  crushed  ore  may  be  sent  at  will 
to  various  machines  to  be  tested  by  different  methods.  For  concentration  there 
are  provided  revolving  sizing  screens  giving  facilities  for  preparing  six  sizes, 
besides  hydraulic  sei>arators  for  classif  ^ng  slimes  into  three  grades.  The  coarser 
sizes  may  be  worked  upon  full-sized  ji^^ging  machines  of  the  Hartz  |)attem,  the 
finer  sizes  being  pigged  upon  bottom  discharge  machines,  and  the  slime  worked 
upon  a  double  Kittinger  percussion  table,  or  otherwise  as  desired.  A  small  appa- 
ratus, run  by  an  electric  motor,  is  also  provided  for  dry  concentration.  Amalga- 
mation tests  may  be  made  upon  a  working  scale  by  different  methods  including 
plates  and  riffles,  plans  ana  settlers,  etc.  A  5-stamp  gold  mill  with  silvered 
plates  and  aprons  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  construction,  by  Frazer  & 
Chalmers,  of  Chicago,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  mill,  thus  permitting  the 
working  of  free-muling  gold  ores  by  the  usual  methods  and  on  a  large  scale. 
Several  lots  of  ore  have  been  successfully  worked  and  returns  made  in  ^Id 
bullion,  thus  familiarizing  the  mining  students  with  all  the  details  of  seeding, 
stampine,  cleaning  up,  retorting,  smelting,  and  assaying. 

In  addition  to  tne  5-8tamp  mill,  a  smaller  prospecting  mill  of  three  stamps 
has  been  added  so  as  to  work  small  lots  of  ore  of  from  100  to  600  i>ounds.  A  sam- 
pling mill  permits  of  rapid  crushing  and  mixing  large  samples  preparatory  to 
assaying. 

The  assay  laboratory  is  equipped  with  assay  furnaces  for  crucible  work,  for 
scorifying  and  cupellins^,  and  for  retorting  mercury  from  amalgam.  An  adjoin- 
ing room,  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  electric  current,  has  a  roomy  hooa  for 
work  involving  fumes,  with  tables  and  desks  for  student  work,  besides  all  needed 
appliances  for  assavinff  by  dry  and  wet  methods,  including  electrolysis. 

The  laboratory  also  nas  desks  and  fittings  for  the  chemical  work  required  in 
the  metallurgical  and  mineralogical  investigation  and  analysis  of  ores,  mineral 
fertilizers,  and  qualitative  tests  of  minerals. 

Three  large  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building  are  set  apart  for  the 
teaching  of  physics.  The  facilities  for  experimental  demonstration  of  all  impor- 
tant phenomena  are  very  complete.  The  lecture  room  is  fitted  with  shutters,  so- 
that  it  can  be  darkened.  A  beam  of  sunlight,  directed  by  a  fine  clock  heliostat 
outside,  may  be  thrown  steadily  across  the  lecture  table  for  experiments  on  light,, 
or  used  in  connection  with  the  solar  lantern  for  a  variety  of  other  work.  The 
lecture  table  is  supplied  with  gas,  water,  electric  currents  from  primary  and 
stora^  batteries,  and  from  the  large  dvnamo. 

Adjacent  to  the  lecture  room  are  the  physical  laboratory  and  the  apx>aratus 
room  in  which  are  kept  the  many  instruments  owned  by  the  university,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  an  Atwood's  machine,  Eater *s  pendulum,  whirling 
table,  many  balances,  barometers,  an  air  pump  ana  accessories,  a  hand  dynamo, 
motors,  six  storage  cells,  a  large  number  of  primary  batteries,  induction  coils, 
Deprez-D'Arsonval  tangent,  and  sine  galvanometers,  rheostats,  Wheatstone*s 
bridges,  a  fine  testing  set,  a  Wimshurst  electric  machine,  Leyden  jars,  (Teissier's 
and  Crooke*s  tubes,  diapiasons,  a  sonometer,  lenses,  prisms,  and  mirrors  of  all 
kinds,  a  polariscope,  steam  gauges,  indicators,  calorimeters,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  simple  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  use  of  elementary  classes. 

The  Terrttobial  Normal  School,  South. 

The  legislative  enactment  providing  for  the  organization  of  this  school  alsa 
stated  the  design  and  purpose  of  its  establisment  to  be,  **  that  a  normal  school  for 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  is  established  at  Tempe,  in  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  the 
purpose  of  which  shall  be  the  instruction  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  in  all  the  various  brancnes  that  pertain  to  a  good  common- 
school  education ;  also  to  give  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  in  husbandry 
and  agricultural  chemistry,  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens."  With  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  education,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  concomitant  conditions,  the  faculty 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  limited  the  work  of  this  school  to  the  instruction  and 
training  of  teachers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  legislature  has  provided 
for  a  much  broader  field  of  activity. 
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LOCATION. 

The  location  of  this  school  at  Tempe  seems  very  fortunate.  Tempe  is  situated 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Salt  River,  7  miles  from  the  capital.  It  has  railroad 
connection  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  systems  by  the  Maricopa  and 
Phoenix  and  Salt  River  V  allev  Railroad .  The  climate  here  is  delightful  during  the 
whole  of  the  school  year,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  less  than  at  any  other  place  in 
the  Territory.  The  school  is  in  the  midst  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  community 
engaged  in  farming  and  fruit  raising. 

CAMPUS. 

The  campus  includes  20  acres,  and  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The 
north  half  is  set  with  shade  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  which  form  a  beau- 
tiful grove,  many  of  the  trees  reaching  a  height  of  40  feet.  The  great  variety  of 
plant-life  forms  found  on  the  campus  and  on  the  cultivated  and  desert  lands  in  the 
vicinity  is  a  great  aid  to  the  students  in  the  study  of  botany. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  building  heretofore  used  for  school  purposes  was  erected  in  1886  at  a  cost  of 
$6,500.  It  is  a  one-story  brick  structure,  70  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  with  a 
broad  veranda  entirely  surrounding  it,  and  was  a  comfortable  home  for  the  school 
the  first  seven  years  of  its  existence. 

The  new  normal  school  building  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1897,  and  has 
been  occupied  by  the  school  the  past  year,  it  is  a  commodious  structure,  136  feet 
long,  80  feet  wide,  and  three  stones  high.  The  lower  story  is  of  brown  sandstone, 
the  other  two  of  red  pressed  brick  with  sandstone  trimmings.  This  edifice  is 
beautiful  in  architectural  design,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  substantial  in 
construction.  Its  apxK>intments  embrace  all  the  modern  school  conveniences,  such 
as  cloakrooms,  closets,  recitation  rooms,  study  hall,  assembly  hall,  laboratories, 
etc.  Its  fixtures  comprise  a  complete  outfit  of  tables  and  cases  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate 86  students  working  at  the  same  time,  tablet-arm  chairs  to  seat  160  students, 
recitation  seats  for  100  students,  tables  and  chairs  to  accommodate  40  students  in 
drawing  at  the  same  time,  besides  desks  and  sittings  for  175  students  in  the  normal 
department  proper.  In  addition  to  this,  the  school  of  practice  is  furnished  with 
adjustable  seats  and  desks  and  other  modern  appliances  to  accommodate  pupils  of 
the  several  grades  to  the  number  of  70.  The  assembly  hall  is  seated  with  400  tablet- 
arm  opera  chairs,  and  will  accommodate  500  persons  when  seated  to  its  full 
capacity.  All  things  considered,  the  building  is  excellently  equipped  for  the 
purposes  of  normal  school  work. 

ATTENDANCE. 

This  school  has  had  a  steady,  healthy  growth  from  its  opening  for  the  reception 
of  students  in  January,  1886,  to  the  present  time.  In  the  first  half  decade  of  its 
existence  the  attendance  increased  from  26  in  1886,  to  54  in  the  school  year  1890-91. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  total  enrollment  of  this  school  has  been  as  follows ; 
Seventy-six  in  the  scholastic  year  1891-92,  87  in  1892-93,  91  in  1893-94,  94  in 
1894-95, 134  in  1895-96,  158  in  1896-97, 173  in  1897-98,  and  205  in  1899.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  school  of  practice  department,  whose  number  is  limited  to  80  in 
all  grades.  The  greatly  increased  attendance  for  the  past  three  years  Is  a  good 
index  of  the  estimation  m  which  the  work  of  this  institution  is  held  by  the  public. 
Every  county  in  the  territory  has  been  represented  by  students  in  this  school 
during  the  year  just  closed. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  work  of  the  normal  department  of  this  school  is  laid  out  in  two  courses  of 
study  and  practice— the  elementary  and  the  higher.  The  elementary  course  has 
been  consiaerably  strengthened  during  the  past  two  years.  It  now  comprises 
three  years'  work,  as  formerly,  but  requires  one  year's  work  more  of  preparation 
for  adimission  to  it.  The  higher  course  has  been  formulated  and  will  be  put  in 
effective  operation  as  soon  as  available  funds  will  warrant  the  employment  of  a 
sufficient  teaching  force  to  do  so.  It  requires  four  years  for  its  completion  and 
ffives  better  preparation  for  teaching  the  higher  branches.  It  carries  the  aca- 
oemic  work  through  the  requirements  for  adimission  to  the  best  universities  of 
our  country. 
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Each  of  these  courses  requires  a  year  of  professional  work  and  practice  teach- 
ing. These  courses  also  include  systematic  training  in  light  gymnastics  for  all 
students  and  military  drill  for  the  young  men.  The  advantages  of  such  training 
to  the  bodily  health  and  carriage  or  the  student  is  unquestioned.  Sufficient  train- 
ing is  given  along  these  lines  to  enable  the  students  to  introduce  these  exercises  into 
the  schools  in  which  they  may  be  employed  as  teachers.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  main  aim  and  effort  of  all  the  work  in  the  normal  school 
is  professional  Gaining;  that  instruction  in  other  lines  of  the  curricula  is  inci- 
dental, but  nevertheless  necessary,  for  methods  in  teaching  can  not  be  imi)arted 
apart  from  the  subject-matter.  For  a  more  minute  analysis  of  the  course  of 
study  and  fuller  details  of  the  condition  of  this  school,  reference  is  here  made  to 
the  annual  catalogue  published  in  1898.  These  courses  have  been  formulated 
with  a  fixed  purpose  to  give  the  student  the  greatest  possible  advantages,  the 
educational  status  of  the  Territory  and  the  financial  ability  of  the  average  stu- 
dent being  carefully  considered.  The  scope  of  these  courses  of  study  gjives  this 
school  a  creditable  rank  with  similar  institutions  in  the  older  conununities  of  our 
country.  The  course  of  study  in  the  school  of  practice  covers  the  work  of  the 
eight  g^rades  of  the  primary  and  grammar  school  curricula  of  the  public  schools. 

In  addition,  there  is  mucn  work  designed  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  facul- 
ties of  the  child  and  to  render  him  more  self-helpful  from  day  to  day  and  to  give 
added  zest  to  the  routine  of  the  school.  Nature  study  is  made  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  this  work. 

The  practice  school  fits  its  pupils  for  the  normal  department  proper,  and  is  open 
to  pupus  of  school  age  from  any  part  of  the  Territory,  who  are  admitted  in  the 
order  of  their  application  until  each  g^rade  is  filled  to  its  maximum,  which  has 
been  fixed  by  the  board  of  education  at  ten.  This  department  has  become  so 
XK>pular  that  there  are  always  more  applicants  than  can  oe  accommodated. 

SCHOLASTIC  YEAR. 

The  school  year  comprises  forty  weeks  of  actual  work,  divided  into  four  terms 
of  ten  weeks  each.  The  subdivision  of  the  calendar  gives  students  who  can  not 
attend  school  consecutivelv  for  a  whole  year  a  better  opportunity  to  arrange  their 
work  and  receive  credit  therefor  toward  the  quantum  requisite  for  graduation. 

BRANCHES  OP  STUDY   PURSUED. 

The  academic  work  during  the  past  year  was  distributed  as  follows:  Algebra, 
74;  arithmetic,  81;  botany,  61;  bookkeeping,  26;  chemistry,  19;  composition,  72; 
civics,  25;  drawing,  112;  elocution,  24;  English  literature,  68;  ethics,  34;  political 
gec^ropby,  37;  physical  geography,  11;  geology,  28;  geometry,  64;  grammar,  48; 
UnitedStates  history, 38;  music,  95;  orthography,  146;  general  history.  62;  physics, 
28;  physiology,  52;  psychology,  68;  school  law,  40;  reading,  42:  writing,  48;  word 
analysis,  26;  zoology,  21. 

The  professional  work  was  pursued  by  the  students  in  classes  whose  numbers 
are  indicated  below:  History  of  education,  21 ;  methods  of  teaching,  50;  observa- 
tion of  critic  teacher*s  work,  25;  school  management,  18;  practice  teaching,  23; 
theses  on  professional  topics,  21. 

There  were  68  members  in  the  class  in  military  drill  and  27  in  special  work  in 
physical  culture.  The  whole  school  had  training  in  free  gymnastics  during  the 
winter  months. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  now  contains  more  than  seven  hundred  volumes,  comprising  works 
on  history,  science,  education,  and  general  literature.  Many  of  the  valuable  pub- 
lications of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  other  publications  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  are  found  on  its  shelves.  Appleton*s  new  edition  of  Johnson*s 
Cyclopedia,  Appleton*s  Scientific  Library,  and  a  few  other  books  have  been  added 
to  it  tne  current  year.  It  contains  a  fair  supply  of  reference  books  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  school. 

MUSEUM. 

The  museum  already  contains  many  valuable  archsBolgical  relics  and  quite  a 
number  of  interesting  specimens  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  characteristic 
of  Arizona,  such  as  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  lead  ores,  native  insects,  birds,  small 
animals,  and  plants,  ana  also  many  si)ecimeus  from  other  x>arts  of  the  world. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NORTH. 

A  second  normal  school  was  created  by  the  twentieth  le^rislative 
assembly  in  March  last.     The  new  institution  is  located  at  Flagstaff, 
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in  Coconino  County,  and  is  an  important  addition  to  the  educational 
system  of  the  Territory.     It  is  located  on  a  tract  of  130  acres  of  land 

f previously  acquired  by  the  Territory  and  known  as  a  "  Home  for  the 
nsane,"  although  never  used  for  that  purpose.  The  building  is  of 
stone,  and  commodious  and  convenient  in  its  appointments.  It  is  the 
finest  public  building  in  Arizona  so  far  constructed. 

The  northern  Arizona  normal  school  opens  its  first  term  at  Flagstaff 
September  11.     This,  the  first  high  grade  educational  institution  in 
I  northern  Arizona,  will  start  its  work  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 

cumstances. The  school  building  is  architecturally  beautiful,  and  is 
located  in  one  of  the  most  scenic  spots  of  a  scenic  region.  It  is  more 
than  ample  in  size,  and  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  school 
in  a  manner  that  will  conduce  most  effectually  toward  convenience  in 
all  departments. 
I  The  range  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the  new  institution  is  to  be  a 

!  broad  one,  for,  by  the  act  creating  it,  there  must  be  maintained  pre- 

j  paratory  and  high  school  courses.     The  normal  course  will  be  a  paral- 

lel one  with  that  pursued  at  the  older  school  at  Tempo,  and  completion 
j  of  the  prescribed  work  will  secure  a  diploma  granting  a  life  license  to 

teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  Arizona.  There  will  be,  as  well,  aca- 
demic work  qualifying  the  student  for  entrance  into  any  of  the  univer- 
sities of  the  Union. 

The  school  system  of  the  Territory  is  modeled  after  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  school  district  is  the  unit  of  the  system,  and  is  controlled 
by  a  board  of  trustees,  three  in  number,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  annu- 
ally by  those  residents  of  the  district  who  pay  a  school  tax  or  are 
I  •  parents  of  children  of  school  age.  The  trustees  have  the  detailed 
management  of  the  schools  in  their  districts,  employ  the  teachers, 
have  charge  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  etc.  The  districts  are 
supervised  by  a  county  superintendent,  who  is  required  in  most 
instances  to  visit  each  school  in  his  county.  He  apportions  all  school 
moneys  on  the  following  basis:  To  every  district  having  more  than 
10  and  less  than  20  census  children  $400,  and  $500  to  every  district 
having  more  than  20  children,  and  in  addition  thereto  not  less  than 
$20  per  capita  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  in  excess  of  25.  He 
also  audits  all  school  accounts.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, with  the  board  of  education,  exercises  general  control  over  school 
affairs  in  the  Territory. 

The  support  of  the  schools  is  by  taxation,  no  revenue  being  derived 
from  the  school  lands  except  a  small  rental  for  their  use.  The  territo- 
rial tax  is  3  cents  on  each  $100  of  value,  while  the  county  tax  rises  from 
30  cents,  the  minimum  rate,  to  80  cents,  the  maximum  rate,  on  each 
$100  of  valuation  in  the  county.  To  the  sums  thus  raised  are  added 
the  receipts  from  poll  taxes,  gambling  licenses,  fines,  and  escheated 
estates. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools. 
The  subjects  taught  and  the  methods  pursued  are  similar  to  those  of 
like  grades  in  the  States.  A  uniform  series  of  text-books  is  adopted 
and  their  use  is  compulsory  in  all  the  schools^  so  that  children  in 
changing  residence  from  one  district  to  another  can  enter  their  proper 
grades  in  the  school  and  use  the  same  books. 

A  full  and  complete  manual  and  course  of  study  for  the  use  and 
guidance  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  October  1  of  the  present  year. 

The  teachers  in  charge  of  the  schools  are  in  number  373,  of  which 
251  are  women  and  122  men.    Of  the  total  number  120  are  graduates 
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of  normal  sahools.     The  average  monthly  salaries  paid  men  is  (74. 70 
and  the  women  $64,40. 

The  following  tables  show  the  school  population,  school  attendance, 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  value  of  school  property  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1899: 
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Census  statistics. 


Counties. 

White  children  be 
tween  6  and  18  years. 

Colored  children  be- 
tween 6  and  18  years. 

CensoB 
children 
between 
6  and  18 

years. 

Children  between 
8  and  14  years. 

Boys. 

Girls 

Total. 

Boys 

Girls. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Apache 

403 

790 
348 
847 
1  618 
2.260 
138 
432 

\.tm 

413 
666 

1,010 
387 

430 

734 

336 

824 

1  467 

2.180 

163 

437 

1.328 

406 

660 

882 

346 

023 
1.524 

684 

671 
2  966 
4.440 

291 

860 
2663 

818 
1.134 
1  001 

733 

923 
1.632 

686 

688 
2.906 
4,463 

201 

806 
2.671 

833 
1.137 
1.073 

736 

631 

1.008 

372 

362 

1.606 

2.356 

134 

481 

1,410 

448 

601 

1,107 

466 

Cochise 

6 

is' 

7 
16 

2 

1 
4 
3 
8 

8 
1 

17 
10 
23 

4 

Coconino - 

1 

Gila  

0 

Oraham  . 

6 

Maricopa 

13 

Mohave.  ............ 

Navaio . .... 

13 

4 

6 

2 

32 

1 

14 
4 

10 
1 

40 
2 

27 
8 

16 
3 

72 
3 

14 

Pima.. .'.I 

Pinal 

0 

Rnnta  Cmz    , 

Yavapai 

46 

Yuma 

2 

Total 

10,046 

0.601 

10.636 

98 

89 

187 

10,823 

10.860 

108 
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School  attendance. 


Connties. 

Schools. 

Grade  of 
school. 

Enrolled  on  reg- 
ister. 

Total  en- 
rolled 

Average 
number 
belong- 
ing 

Average 

daily 

attend 

ance. 

Months 
school 

Gram- 
mar. 

Pri- 
mary. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

was 
main- 
tained. 

Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino 

Gila 

10 
28 
12 
16 
41 
01 
11 
24 
17 
18 
16 
64 
16 

6 
5 
6 

12 
8 

32 
6 
6 
2 
4 
8 

13 
4 

13 

23 

7 

3 

33 

60 

5 

18 

16 

14 

13 

41 

11 

400 
680 
278 
270 
080 
2,236 
136 
467 
808 
834 
480 
873 
248 

420 
640 
271 
280 
084 
3,081 
147 
474 
647 
330 
446 
788 
216 

010 

1,320 

640 

620 

1,073 

4,267 

282 

981 

1,466 

678 

876 

1,661 

463 

16.886 

620 

017 

362 

360 

1.808 

2,812 

210 

720 

006 

436 

638 

1.043 

300 

664 
840 
331 
316 
1,162 
2,600 
198 
664 
806 
410 
803 
067 
270 

5 

7.36 
6.16 
7.26 

Graham 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pima 

6.50 

7 

6.30 

6 

6.66 

Pfnal        ,     . . 

6 

Santa  Cms  ... 

Yavapai 

Yuma . . 

6  50 

6.80 
6 

Total.... 

861 

106 

266 

8,246 

7,662 

10,670 

0.306 

6.34 

INDIANS. 

The  Indians  on  the  various  reservations  have  been  quiet  throughout 
the  year,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Indian  depredations 
and  disturbances  of  consequence  within  this  Territory  are  i)erma- 
nently  at  an  end.  One  of  the  surprising  and  gratifying  features  of 
the  situation  is  the  substantial  progress  toward  civilization  which  is 
being  made  by  the  Apaches,  long  considered  incorrigible.  No  longer 
influenced  and  led  by  vicious  renegades,  they  are  tractable  and  are 
exhibiting  proofs  of  a  general  desire  for  advancement.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  San  Carlos  Apaches.  The  construction  of  a  railroad 
through  their  reservation  has  had  manifestly  beneficial  effects.  It  is 
possible  to  further  improve  the  conditions  on  that  reservation  by 
developing  a  better  water  supply  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Carlos  River 
and  affording  opportunities  for  extensive  agriculture— an  industry 
for  which  many  of  the  tribe  are  showing  a  commendable  aptitude. 
Employment  on  their  own  farms,  seconded  by  the  influence  of  the 
Indian  schools,  would  ultimately  raise  this  tribe  to  a  fair  degree  of 
civilization. 
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On  the  Moqui  Reservation,  one  of  the  most  remote  sections  of  the 
Territory,  smallpox  existed  in  epidemic  form  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  but  the  disease  was  finally  brought  under  control  and 
stamx)ed  out. 

A  few  months  ago  some  disputes  arose  between  the  Navajo  Indians 
and  the  white  residents  of  Tuba  City,  in  Coconino  County,  over  the 
title  to  certain  lands  and  water.  The  controversy  has  been  amicably 
adjusted,  however,  and  a  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
an  extension  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  reservation. 

The  following  rei)ort  upon  the  Indians  of  the  Territory  by  Prof. 
S.  M.  McCowan,  of  the  Indian  school  at  Phoenix,  is  interesting  and 
reliable : 

The  following  tables  regarding  onr  Indian  x)optilation,  etc.,  compiled  from  the 
latest  reports  of  the  varions  Indian  agents,  famish  the  closest  approximation  of 
the  facts  obtainable  and  present  an  interesting  epitome  of  present  Indian  life : 


Agency  and  tribe. 


Colorculo  River  Agency. 

Mohave 

Mohave  at  Needles 

Mohave  at  Fort  Mohave  

Chimehnlvi 

Fort  Apache  Agency. 

White  Mountain  Apache 

Under  induttricU  teacher. 

Hualapai  ......... ..... 

YavaSopai 

Navc^jo  Agency. 

Navado 

MoqmsPaeblo 

Pima  Agency. 

Pima 

Maricopa 

Papago  

Papago,  nomadic 

Papago  at  San  Xavier 

San  Carios  Agency. 

Apache 

Mohave 

Apaches  on  San  Pedro  River 

Apaches  near  Mohawk,  on  Lower 
Gila  River 


1 
I" 


683 

'TOO 

1,000 

150 


1,838 


596 
261 


20,500 
2.641 


4,260 
340 
603 

2.046 
531 


2.206 
697 
300 

300 


Civilisation. 


Citizen's 
drees. 


o 


600 

'i,"2o6" 


87 


8S0 
190 


83 
"266" 


h 


460 
631 


\    500 


43 


248 
71 


1,000 
16 


870 


2.400 


1 

o 


a 


180 

365 


30 


60 
60 


260 
28 


188 
12 

400 


fl  o  I  Dwelhng 
H^  I    houses. 


§8 

b 
11 


(4 


150 
'400 


50 


400 
65 


500 
24 


971 
29 

900 


« 1* 

as 

a  9 


& 


8 


76 
4 


I 

•3 

a 

•8 

*& 

p 


70 


60 


1150 
67 


360 


Per  cent  of 
snbsistence 
obtained  by— 


50 

ioo 


70 


50 
75 


100 
100 


90 
97 

67 


si 

if 

H 

r 


10 


25 
25 


10 
3 


60 


20 


26 


33 


'  Taken  from  last  year*s  report. 
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Agency  and  tribe. 


CoUymdo  River  Agency. 
Mohave 


Fori  Apache  Agency. 
White  Monntain  Apache . . 

Under  indiutricU  teacher. 

Hualapai 

TayaSnpai 


Navajo  Agency. 


Navajo 

Hoqnis  Paeblo . 


PimaJ^fencg. 

Pima 

Maricopa 

Papago 

Papa^fo,  nomadic 

Papago  at  San  Xavier 


San  CkirloB  Agency. 

Apache 

Mohave 


Religions. 


Missiona- 
ries. 


9 


2 
1 


}      ^ 


a 


0 

a 


3 
2 


2 
2 


174 


210 


I 


0 

.a 


Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  societies. 


§ 

o 


$150 


20,000 


"I 

o 


$1,217 
215 


4,100 


Marital. 


0 


S 


2 

6 


6 

7 


l4 

8 


CO 

o 


21 


Vital. 


t 


20 
41 


10 


860 

154 
25 

46 


26 
27 


22 

9 


(») 

112 
28 

128 


Criminal 


Indians 
killed. 


2 

1 


Agency  and  tribe. 


Colorado  River  Agency. 
Mohave  (on  reserve) 

Fori  Apache  Agency. 
Wbite  Mountain  Apache. 

Under  induatrial  teacher. 

Hualapai 

TavaSupai 


Nav<^o  Agency. 

Kavado 

Moqui  Pueblo 


Pima  Agency. 

Pima.  Papago,  and  Mari- 
copa  

Papago  on  San  Xavier  Ke- 


San  Carlo§  Agency. 
Apache  and  Mohave. . . 


Lands. 


9 

4 


Acres, 
181 


1,218 


150 
825 


8.000 
10.000 


3.000 
960 

2.000 


I 


d^ 

M 


I 


-4cret. 
20 


120 


50 


50 


75 


Fences. 


g 


-< 


no 


1,218 


150 
3S5 


500 

5,000 
8,200 

2,500 


\^ 
bo  CO 

II. 


I>»^ 


a 


Bocb. 
415 


1,200 


4,200 


660 


80O 


1^1 
3^S 


|15 


76 


Crops  raised. 


Bu. 
500 


10 
50 


116.687 
4,000 

6,662 


ed 

I 

<5 


J9tt. 


aoo 


1,152 
800 

13,246 


I 


Bu. 
500 


6.000 


400 
1,000 


50,000 


400 


8,000 


2 


Bu. 
50 


80 


70 
1,100 


9.075 

500 
180 

1,410 


I 


7V>n«. 
40 


448 


10 
6 


100 
3,000 

83 


*  Not  reiwrted. 
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Agency  and  tribe. 


1 

s 


Colorcuio  River  Agency. 

Hobave  (on  reserve) 

Fort  Apache  Agency. 
Wbite  Moontain  Apache  . . 

Under  indtutricU  teacher. 


Hnalapai... 
Yaya  Snpai 


Navaio  Agency. 


Navado 

Moqm  Paeblo 


Pima  Agency. 

Pima,  Papago,  and  Mari- 
copa  

Papago  on  San  Xavler  Re- 
aerre 


San  Carioe  Agency. 
Apache  and  Mohave 


Pounds. 


IfiO 


Miacellaneoos  prodncta  of  Indian  labor. 


I 


M.ft. 


101 


191 


4» 


^ 


Cord*. 
600 


2,807 
900 


60 
280 


1,500 


1,218 


Freight  trana- 
pc^ted  by  In- 
dians with 
their  own 
teams. 


0 
§ 

a 
< 


M.lba. 
178 


as 


582 

125 


24 


-a 


1181 


Value  of  products 
of  Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


e 
ll 


& 


$888 

25,786 
186 


181 


1,421 
1,668 


482 


4,806 


11.601 


s 


$250 
1,200 


1,600 
4,000 


8,000 

7.602 
118 

12,000 


Agency  and  tribe. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


Roads. 


a 


Colorado  River  Agency. 

Mohave  (on  reserve) 

Fort  Apcidte  Agency. 

White  Mountain  Apache  . 

Under  industrial  teadier. 

Hualapai 

YavaSupai 


Naivaio  Agency. 


Navado 

Moqul  Pueblo 


n 


S 


800 


4.724 


880 
414 


Pima  Agency. 

Pima.  Papago,  and  Mari- 
copa  

Papago  on  San  Xavier  Re- 
serve.......  

San  CarioB  Agency. 

Apache  and  Mohave 


2.200 

7.400 
246 

2,066 


1 


100 


785 


8 


100.600 
600 


5.000 
275 

1,446 


CQ 


1,200 


CQ 


1,000.000 
4,000 


45 


I 


260.000 
1,600 


12 


i 

a 

1 

I 


600 


248 


20 


600 

4.000 
700 

100 


1 

9 

•s 


15 


60 


10 


6 


9 


160 


ll 

& 


40 


1,200 


2* 


20 


200 


840 
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SchooL 


Cotorado  River  Agency, 


Ck>lanido  Biver  boarding 
Fort  Hohave  training  ... 


Huaiapai  Reservation, 

HnalaiMd  day,  Hackberry 

Huaiapai  day,  Kingman 

Supaiueaeryationday 

JVatxv'o  Agency. 

NaTi^o  boarding 

Little  Water  day 

Keams  Oanyon,  Moqoi  boarding 

Oreibaday 

Polaoooday 

Second  Meaa  day 

ptMffp<x  t"^f  ning  .- -.— . 


Pima  Agency. 


Pima  boarding . 
SanXavierday 


San  Carlos  Agency. 

San  Oarloe  boarding 

F\jri  Apache  Agency. 
Fort  Apache  boarding 


How  supported. 


By  Gk>vemment . 
.....do 


By  Ooyemment . 

.....do 

do 


By  Oovemment 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


By  GoTemment . 
Catholic  Church. 


By  Gk>yemment , 


By  (Ooyemment . 


Capacity. 


Board- 
ing. 


80 
120 


120 


90 


eoo 


IfiO 


100 


66 


Day. 


00 
80 
00 


80 


40 
40 
40 


UO 


Daring  the  year  tlie  Indians  have  been  peaceful  and  law-abiding.  Education 
is  having  its  natural  and  inevitable  effect  on  the  red  man,  as  is  shown  bjrhis  great 
improvement  in  his  manner  of  living,  dress,  construction  of  homes,  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  desire  for  work  that  pays.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  ride  over 
the  great  Pima  Reservation  and  see  their  well-kept  farms,  all  fenced  with  wire,  the 
stumps  cleared  out,  and  scientific  irrigation  everywhere  in  evidence.  Many  of 
these  Indians — and  especially  is  this  true  of  returned  Indian  students  who  liave 
homes— have  excellent  adobe  houses  of  2  and  8  rooms,  floors,  doors,  and  windows, 
sewing  machines,  tables,  and  chairs,  pictures  on  the  walls,  wells  of  water  near  the 
house,  chickens,  horses,  wagons,  bug^,  etc.  If  the  Gk>vemment  proceeds  with 
the  construction  of  the  water  reservoir  near  Florence  the  Pima  tribe,  numbering 
nearly  6,000  souls,  will  be  permanently  self-supporting  and  can  accept  their  allot- 
ments of  land  in  severalty.  The  Papagoes,  living  in  the  southern  i>or1don  of  the 
Territory,  are  nomadic  of  necessity,  there  being  no  permanent  water  supply  in 
their  district.  If  these  Indians  could  be  furnished  with  small  bands  of  sheep  or 
goats  (the  kind  of  stock  for  which  their  lands  are  well  adapted)  they  would  soon 
develop  into  expert  gn*azers,  as  they  are  good  workers  and  a  worthy  people. 

The  Apaches,  erstwhile  the  wildest  and  meanest  Indians  in  the  Southwest,  are 
taking  kmdly  to  stock  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  are  doing  well.  While  not 
entirely  self-supporting,  they  could  soon  be  made  so  by  proper  guidance.  Con- 
trary to  general  opinion,  the  reservations  of  the  San  Carlos  and  white  Mountain 
AxMiches  are  extremely  rich  in  natural  resources.  They  are  watered  by  numerous 
large  creeks  of  pure,  sweet  water,  alonf^  which  are  wide  borders  of  fertile  bottom 
land,  capable  of  maintaining^  a  population  many  times  that  of  these  Indian  tribes. 
Their  country  is  also  rich  m  minerals,  grass  land,  and  timber.  Many  of  these 
Indians  are  now  taking  to  stock-raising  and  agriculture,  which  is  the  natural  vent 
for  their  love  of  outdoor  life.  If  the  AxMiches  are  properly  ^ded  and  controlled 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  they  shoiQd  long  remain  dissatisfied,  suspicious, 
and  defiant. 

The  Tumas,  Chimhueves,  and  Mojaves,  occupying  the  fertile  bottom  lands  of 
the  Colorado  River,  from  Yuma  to  tne  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  have  always 
been  self -supporting  and  peaceful. 

The  Nava3oee,  the  most  numerous,  powerful,  and  conservative  tribe  in  the  Terri- 
tory, remain,  as  in  the  iNtst,  suspicious  and  defiant.  There  is  occasional  friction 
between  the  roving  bftudbB  of  their  young  men  and  isolated  whites  over  stock  and 
pasture,  but  nothing  of  a  serious  nature  has  happened  during  the  year.    They 
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lanp:li  at  the  white  man's  laws  and  scorn  his  customs,  and  ask  nothing  of  their 
white  brother  except  to  be  let  severely  alone.  If  these  people  conld  be  made  to 
send  their  children  to  onr  best  Indian  schools  it  wonld  not  be  lone  ere  the  new 
ideas,  hopes,  and  aspirations  of  the  returned  students  would  break  down  the  widls 
of  conservatism  surrounding  this  ignorant  tribe,  and  make  a  way  for  the  advance 
of  enlightened  thoup^ht,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  intellectual  nospitality. 

The  people  of  Arizona  are  pleased  by  the  attention  the  office  of  the  Interior 
Depuixnent  is  giving  to  Indian  school  matters  in  the  Territory.  For  years  our 
Inmans  were  almost  entirely  overlooked  and  neglected,  while  vast  sums  were  each 
year  appropriated  for  Northern  Indians  no  more  deserving. 

The  following  observations  regarding  some  of  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Moqui  Indians  are  furnished  by  Dr.  J.  Miller,  of  Phoenix,  who 
has  devoted  considerable  time  to  studying  the  Pueblo  Indians  and 
their  customs: 

THE  PUEBLO  INDIANS  OF  ARIZONA. 

Of  all  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  United  States  the  people  of  only  one  tribe 
are  residents  of  Arizona,  viz,  the  Moquis  or  Hopi.  The  name  *'Mo<iui"  should 
be  discontinued  as  it  is  a  misnomer  and  means  ''  dead."  The  Hopi  live  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Arizona,  in  a  district  known  as  the  **  Province  of  Tusayan." 
There  are  seven  villages  situated  on  three  mesas.  The  total  population  is  about 
2,500.  The  linguistic  stock  with  which  they  are  classed  is  the  Shoshone,  but  this 
classification  is  arbitrarv  and  has  more  conjecture  than  evidence  for  a  basis. 

For  many^  years  the  Hopi  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ethnological  and 
archaeological  students  from  all  i>arts  of  the  world.  The  features  of  attraction 
consists  entirely  in  their  peculiar  religious  ceremonies,  of  which  they  have  many, 
and  all  are  interesting. 

The  snake  dance,  or  Chvrnh'Ti'Vi,  is  the  one  ceremony  that  attracts  alike  the 
tourist  in  search  of  strange  sights,  and  the  scientist  in  search  of  knowledge. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  hterature  on  this  subject,  but  in  none  of  it  is  there  any 
attempt  to  explain  its  symbolism,  or  to  compare  it  with  any  other  ancient  religious 
ceremony.  It  seems  that  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  a  wild,  weird  cere- 
mony of  an  uncivilized  people,  and  that  it  has  no  meaning ;  and  this  is  true  of 
many  who  visit  the  Hopi  and  witness  the  ceremony,  which  consists  of  a  dance 
by  the  antelope  and  snake  priests,  the  latter  dancing  with  rattlers  and  other  ven- 
omous snakes  in  their  mouths  and  hands.  This  ceremony  lasts  about  forty  min- 
utes, at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  wildest  and  most  exciting  scene  imaginable 
is  enacted,  hj  the  priests  depositing  all  the  snakes  in  one  heap,  where  they  are 
sprinkled  with  consecrated  meal.  After  this  ceremony  of  consecration  each 
priest  gathers  in  his  hands  as  many  snakes  as  he  can  carry  and  runs  down  the 
mesa  and  dex>o6it8  them  on  the  plain  below,  free  and  unhaxmed.  No  poisonous 
effects  ever  result  from  the  hanoling  of  these  reptiles. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  spend  some  time,  on  two  occasions,  with  these 
people,  and  durmg  my  last  visit  (August,  1899)  to  have  been  honored  by  being 
initiated,  along  with  my  interpreter,  Frank  Chuah  whia,  into  the  Snake- Antelope 
Fraternity.  By  virtue  of  my  initiation  and  a  good  interpreter  I  had  exception^ 
advantages  for  study  and  observation,  the  results  of  which  are  briefly  stated  in 
tliis  communication. 

It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  that  the  relation  of  the  rising  sun  to  some  object 
on  the  distant  hills  determined  the  time  for  the  snake  dance.  Not  believing  this, 
I  determined  to  ascertain  if  possible  what  it  was,  and  after  five  days  of  perse- 
verance I  was  told  by  an  antelope  priest  to  come  to  the  Kivi  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  he  would  show  me.  I  slept  at  the  Eivi  and  at  8  a.  m.  he  called  me, 
and  through  my  interpreter  he  told  me  that  it  was  the  conjunction  or  relation 
that  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  and  the  Milky  W^  assumed  toward  the  earth  and 
toward  one  another  during  the  last  days  of  July,  and  that  the  observation  was 
taken  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night  or  the  early  morning.  He  stated  that  these 
relations  occurred  out  once  in  a  year  and  that  twenty  days  after  this  conjunction 
was  the  time  for  holding  the  public  ceremony  or  snake  oance.  The  observation 
was  taken  this  year  at  priest  Wi  ki*s  house,  there  being  two  chiefs  each  frcwa^the 
antelope  and  the  snake  fraternities. 

There  is  another  ceremony  celebrated  in  December  of  each  year,  the  time  for 
which  is  determined  by  the  constellation  of  Orion  and  the  sun.  This  celebration 
is  known  as  Pa-lu-lurkan,  or  the  serpent  ceremony,  the  call  for  which  is  made 
when  the  sun  is  at  the  horizon  in  the  east  and  Orion  is  at  the  bottom  in  the  west. 
Although  this  ceremony  is  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  snake-antelope  frater- 
nities, It  has  no  r^ation  to  the  snake  dance  and  is  subordinate  thereto. 
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The  snake  dance  dominates  all  other  ceremonies,  and  is  the  snmmer  solstitial 
celebration ;  the  Pa-lu-lu-kan  is  the  winter  solstitial  celebration,  leading  all  cere- 
monies and  celebrations  for  the  latter  halt  of  the  year. 

The  Hopi  are  looked  upon  by  the  great  majority  of  white  men  as  being  igno- 
rant and  unciyilized.  It  is  tme  that  they  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  former 
Imowledge,  but  they  still  retain  enough  to  interest  the  prof  onndest  stndent.  When 
asked  for  an  explanation  as  to  why  they  do  certain  things  they  reply,  "Our 
fathers  did  it.''  But  who  of  the  white  race  has  not  lost  and  forgotten  the  symbol- 
ism of  his  cult  ?  Few  of  them  can  explain  the  astronomical  significance  of  Easter 
or  explain  any  better  than  the  Hopi  the  common  source  of  their  racial  legends. 

The  Hopi  have  a  calendar  system  of  their  own.    They  have  13  months  in  the 

?'ear  of  28  days  each,  making  a  year  of  364  days.  These  months  are  named  as 
oUows:  First,  Kd-mi-ya;  second,  Ka-mui-ya;  third,  Pah-mui-ya ;  fourth,  Por- 
warfimi-ya;  Mthj  Assa-mui-ya ;  sixth,  Oui-ya-mui-ya ;  Beventh,  Ha-ki'ton-mui-ya. 
At  the  end  of  these  seven  months  they  oegm  again  at  the  beginning,  leaving  out 
the  seventh  month  at  the  end  of  the  year.  All  of  these  calculations  are  based  on 
the  changes  of  the  moon.  Their  weeks  are  of  seven  days  and  are  recognized  by 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  Mu-ya-uh.  The  names  of  the  weeks  are :  New  moon, 
first  quarter,  Mu-ya-ha-ci;  second  quarter,  Mu-ya-chung ;  third  quarter,  full 
moon,  Mu-yorsap-tu ;  fourth  quarter,  Mu-ya-diung-u-ma'Sutta-lu-la,  They  have 
no  enumeration  of  the  years  and  for  this  reason  they  can  not  give  ages  or  fix  dates. 

They  have  tolerably  complete  legends  or  mirths  relating  to  their  religious  cere- 
monies, the  relation  of  which  in  detail  I  omit  here,  and  shall  make  only  brief 
mention  of  those  connected  with  the  snake  ceremony,  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  symbolism  of  this  peculiar  rite  may  be  understood. 

Prayers  are  offered  to  but  two  deities  except  the  Great  Spirit,  or  Gk>d.  These 
two  are  O-mau-^uh,  or  the  rain  god,  and  Ma-aau-vh,  the  god  of  death  and  tire.  To 
these,  prayer  sticks,  or  prayer  bearers,  are  made  and  deposited  in  shrines  located 
in  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  A  prayer  stick,  or  im-hu,  is  the  means 
of  communicating  tne  wishes  of  the  people  to  the  deity.  These  pa-hus  are  made 
in  the  Ki-vi,  whicn  is  an  underground  room  in  which  all  secret  ceremonies  are 
performed.  The  pa-hu  is  there  consecrated  by  smoke,  consecrated  meal,  and 
prayer.  When  finished  it  is  deposited  in  a  shrine,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  found 
by  the  Deity.  Everything  connected  with  the  manufacture,  consecration,  and 
deposition  or  these  prayer  sticks  is  of  the  most  solemn  nature,  and  strictly  ritual- 
istic. The  priest,  when  preparing  for  this  work,  disrobes,  leaving  nothing  on 
except  his  loin  cloth.  His  hair  is  taken  down  and  thoroughly  brushed.  He  sits 
upon  his  blanket,  both  in  the  work  of  preparing  the  prayer  sticks  and  at  the 
'*8and  altar"  during  the  singing  of  the  sixteen  songs.  The  fiowing  hair,  the 
blanket,  the  position  in  whicn  he  sits,  all  symbolize  the  four  days  spent  with 
Ma-sau-tth,  the  god  of  fire  and  death. 

Briefly  told,  the  legend  runs  thus:  When  the  Antelope  Gens  (family)  was 
journeying  westward  in  search  of  a  place  to  live,  they  camped  in  the  valley 
between  the  first  and  second  mesas  (table  lands) ,  where  they  now  live,  where 
they  found  some  large  tracks  of  a  man.  The  first  morning  the  chief  sent  out 
sc^uads  to  the  four  cardinal  points  to  hunt  for  the  author  of  these  tracks.  At 
night  they  returned  without  any  information;  the  hunt  was  pursued  for  four 
days,  and  when  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  they  were  abolit  to  break  camp 
and  proceed  on  their  journey  they  saw  the  object  of  their  search  approaching 
from  the  east,  or  first  mesa,  in  the  x>6rson  of  Ma-sau-uh,  who  spent  this  and  the 
three  following  days  (making  four  da^s)  with  them,  giving  instructions  and 
conunands.  Ceremonial  smoking  was  indulged  in,  and  they  all  sat  upon  their 
blimkets,  with  flowing  hair,  in  the  manner  described. 

The  ritualistic  work  in  the  Ki-vi  is  the  same  each  day,  except  the  last  two, 
when  the  dramatization  of  Ti-yo,  the  snake  hero,  and  the  '*  snake  virgin"  takes 
place  at  sunrise.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  narrative,  the  sjrmbolism  of 
which  represents  the  harvest.  The  rain  symbolizes  the  menstrual  epoch  and  the 
com  and  vines  the  conception  or  nine  months'  g[estation  from  the  harvest  until  the 
next  seed  time.  During  my  leisure  from  work  in  the  Ki-vi  other  lines  were  inves- 
tigated and  symbols  studied.  One  of  the  most  important  and  sacred  of  these  was 
their  son  of  God,  E-sau-uh,  He  was  with  God  when  he  created  the  world.  Some 
time  Hfter  the  creation  he  killed  a  beautiful  virgin,  who  lay  four  days  in  the 
grave.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  she  was  seen  by  her  mother  alive  and 
dressing  her  hair.  The  number  four,  represented  by  four  lines,  is  a  constant 
symbol  with  the  Hopi.  It  is  found  on  all  aecorated  articles  manufactured  by  the 
Mopi.  It  is  used  in  baptismal  rites  and  in  the  most  sacred  ceremonies.  Every- 
thing is  counted  by  4,  8, 16,  32,  and  so  on.  They  have  an  imi)erfect  tradition  of 
the  flood,  but  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  "  big 
boat.^    This  may  be  known  by  the  chief  of  some  other  gena  or  family,  as  one 
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aeiM  holds  traditions  unknown  bv  the  member  of  another  gena.  We  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  the  Eastern  Continent  as  the  birthplace  of  man.  The  Majras 
of  Yucatan  have  a  tradition  that  the  Nagas,  their  wise  man,  or  serpent  men, 
went  to  the  East  to  teach  the  astronomy,  astrology,  and  philosophy  of  the  West. 
The  Hopi  have  a  tradition  that  their  wise  men  went  to  the  £&wt  for  the  same 

Eurpose,  and  relate  a  prophecy  that  *'  the  white  man  would  ag[ain  return  to  them.*' 
idi  Mahommed  Te-eiber,  a  Hindu  philosopher,  now  living  m  this  country,  tells 
me  that  in  India  they  have  a  sect  who  have  a  snake  dance  almost  identical  with 
the  ceremony  as  given  by  the  Hopi.  In  both  cases  the  object  of  the  ceremony  is 
the  same,  namely,  a  prolonged  prayer  or  invocation  for  ram,  good  crops,  increase 
in  population,  wealth,  and  general  well-being.  In  the  temples  of  Hindustan,  he 
says,  the  priests  have  kept  records  for  twelve  thousand  years.  In  these  records 
is  to  be  found  a  record  of  this  tradition.  If  this  be  true  (and  it  seems  to  be  a 
strange  coincidence  if  not),  it  would  establish  the  Hopi  as  a  people  of  very  great 
antiquity. 

The  Yava  Supais  op  Cataract  Canyon. 

,  By  Maj.  J.  H.  HcOlintock. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  scenic  parts  of  the  Grand  Canyon  region  is 
the  valley  of  Cataract  Creekj  lying  north  of  Ash  Fork.  It  is  a  mere  cleft,  ^ou- 
sands  of  feet  deep,  cut  in  a  juniper-clad  plain,  drained  by  a  stream  that  sinks 
deeper  and  deeper  tmtil  its  waters  at  last  niingle  with  those  of  the  Colorado  in 
the  wildest  part  of  that  river's  mighty  gorge.  The  valley's  base,  to  an  ui^nown 
depth,  is  a  aeposit  of  petrified  vegetation.  The  creek,  headinf^  in  the  mountains 
near  Williams,  sinks,  to  reappear  in  the  canvon  a  giant  spring,  with  a  steady 
flow  approximating  50,000  gaiions.  In  its  undergrotmd  course  of  more  than  60 
miles  it  must  have  leached  away  caverns  of  ^eat  extent,  for  its  waters  have 
gathered  all  the  lime  and  silica  they  can  carry  m  solution.  These  mineral  ele- 
ments are  to  a  degree  deposited  after  the  stream  again  finds  the  light.  The  tw^ 
that  is  laved  by  the  clear  running  stream  is  soon  transformed  to  stone,  its  woody 
fiber  washed  away,  though  the  form  remains.  There  are  cataoracts  of  won^ous 
beauty,  where  the  stream  falls  over  cliffs  of  its  own  making. 

At  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  144  feet  high,  the  water  descends  m  a  lace-like  film  100 
feet  broad.  Below,  a  few  miles,  are  Mooney  Falls,  where  the  water  in  closest 
compass  leaps  250  feet  to  a  churning  pool  beneath.  Under  each  of  the  falls  are 
networks  of  caves,  full  of  nature's  ra^rest  carvings,  hung  with  dripping  drai)eries 
of  fossilized  fern  and  moss. 

Though  the  valley  is  only  a  stone's  throw  wide,  it  is  the  home  of  an  Indian 
tribe  numbering  800  souls,  tne  Yava  Supais. 

The  tribesmen  are  of  the  original  Apache  stock  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Ax>ache  tongue.  Yet  the^  are  peaceful  and  hospitable.  They  have  cornfields 
and  melon  patches  and  apricot  and  peach  orchards,  all  irrigated  from  the  ever- 
living  creek,  and  of  the  nation's  bounty  receive  nothing  save  schooling  for  their 
chilcKen.  On  the  mesa  above  they  graze  their  herds  of  x>onies.  Among  the 
tribes  of  the  north  they  are  separate  and  alone,  proud  of  their  independence  and 
well  content  in  their  isolation.  Yet,  in  the  fall  time,  down  the  three  trails  that 
lead  into  the  valley,  come  welcomed  Navajoes,  Moquis,  and  Hualpais,  to  trade  with 
the  men  for  dried  fruit  and  ponies,  and  with  the  women  for  woven  baskets,  the 
best  in  the  southwest. 

The  canyon  is  now  dif&cult  of  access,  yet  the  visitor  is  well  repaid  for  his 
arduous  journey.  It  has  been  called  the  '*Yosemite  of  the  Southwest."  The 
title  is  suggestive,  though  little  more.  Ito  scenic  features  are  titanic,  its  natural 
marvels  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 

ETHNOLOGY  AND  ARCHEOLOGY. 

I  renew  the  statements  and  recommendations  of  my  last  annual 
rei)ort  on  the  subject,  as  follows: 

Arizona  presento  far  more  profitable  and  interesting  fields  for  the  scientist  and 
ethnolo^cfd  explorer  than  any  other  part  of  the  countrjr.  Evidences  of  a  large 
population,  now  lost  to  history,  or  even  tradition,  exist  m  manv  localities;  ruins 
of  immense  buildings  and  of  cities  which  once  were  occupied  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  prehistoric  waterways,  ete.,  furnish  good  reason  for  the  belief 
that  quite  a  high  state  of  civilization  nad  been  reached  by  these  people  who  are 
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gone  and  whoee  record  is  lost.  There  is  also  mnch  to  be  learned  of  the  living, 
especially  the  Moqnis,  Znnis,  and  other  Paeblo  Indians  of  northeastern  Arizona 
and  northwestern  New  Mexico.  Similarities  of  language  are  declared  to  exist 
between  these  people  and  the  Asiatic  races.  The  art  of  mnmmifying  is  nnqnes- 
tionably  known  to  the  Mo<;^ni  priests.  Hieroglyphics  are  found  in  all  respects  like 
those  of  Egypt,  and  within  the  inner  circles  of  Moaui  secrecy  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  Masonic  signs  are  inscribed  upon  the  emblems  and  insignia  of  the 
priests.  All  this  is  strange  and  interesting  and  deserves  more  searching  invest!- 
{.ation.  I  believe  that  startling  discoveries  can  and  will  be  made  here  affecting 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  I  strongly  recommend  that  an  ethnological  com- 
mission be  anpointed,  to  consist  of  the  ablest  scientists  whose  services  can  be 
obtained  by  tne  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  thorough,  careful,  and  extended 
ethnolo^cal  and  archsBological  research  m  this  section  of  the  country.  Liberal 
appropriation  should  be  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  commission,  and  ample 
time  should  be  given,  xx)ssibly  extendmg  over  a  number  of  years,  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work.  I  am  positive  that  the  knowledge  gained  by  such  action  would 
more  than  justify  the  enenditure.  I  think  it  will  be  more  productive  to  science 
to  explore  and  excavate  here  than  in  foreign  countries. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  public  buildings  of  Arizona  comprise  the  capitol,  situated  at 
Phoenix;  the  Territorial  university,  at  Tucson;  the  Territorial  prison, 
at  Yuma;  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  at  PhcBnix,  and  the  normal- 
school  buildings,  at  Tempo  and  at  Flagstaff. 

The  capitol  building  is  under  construction,  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  early  in  the  coming  year.  Funds  for  the  expense  of  con- 
struction were  provided  by  a  Temtorial  bond  issue  of  $100,000,  rati- 
fied by  Congress,  to  which  was  added  an  appropriation  by  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  completed  structure 
approximately  $130,000.  The  building  is  184  by  84  feet  in  size,  and  4 
stories  in  height.  The  first  story  is  of  granite,  and  the  superstructure 
of  tufa  stone— all  Arizona  products. 

The  rotunda  is  44  feet  in  diameter,  and  extends  from  the  ground 
floor  through  all  the  stories  of  the  building  to  a  height  of  78  feet,  being 
surmounted  by  a  dome  which  is  crowned  by  a  statue  of  Liberty  16  feet 
in  height. 

The  dimensions  of  the  halls  provided  for  the  legislative  bodies  are 
38  by  36  feet,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  acoustic 
properties  of  these  halls  and  to  their  ventilation.  The  gallery  space 
in  each  hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  between  200  and  300,  and  sur- 
rounding the  halls  will  be  the  committee  and  other  rooms  required  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  assembly. 

Special  offices  are  also  provided  for  the  governor  and  other  Terri- 
torial officers. 

The  construction  of  the  building  is  under  the  sui)ervision  of  a  capi- 
tol commission  composed  of  three  members,  the  president  of  the  com- 
mission, Mr.  E.  B.  Gage,  residing  at  Prescott,  and  the  other  two 
members,  Mr.  Walter  Talbot,  and  Mr.  Frank  Parker,  the  secretary, 
residing  at  Phoenix. 

The  capitol  grounds  comprise  10  acres  lying  1  mile  west  of  the  busi- 
ness section  of  Phoenix.  The  design  on  the  east  side  of  the  grounds 
is  geometrical  in  style,  and  very  attractive.  The  lawns  on  the  west 
haft  of  the  grounds  have  not  been  completed.  The  principal  decid- 
uous trees  with  which  the  grounds  are  ornamented  are  the  Arizona 
ash,  the  Russian  mulberry,  the  umbrella  tree,  the  Mexican  chino,  the 
eucalyptus,  and  a  few  elms.  Among  the  palms  are  the  California  fan 
and  date  palms,  the  blue  and  Japanese  fans,  and  a  large  variety  of 
yuccas.    The  shrubs  comprise  specimens  of  Australian,   Chinese, 
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Japanese,  European,  and  native  varieties,  and  there  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  cacti  and  a  fair  one  of  roses.  When  the  work  in  contempla- 
tion has  been  carried  out,  the  capitol  grounds  will  form  an  admirable 
setting  for  the  new  building. 

The  Territorial  prison  buildings  are  inclosed  by  a  wall,  the  front 
and  rear  lengths  of  which  are  290  feet,  the  sides  being  321  feet  long. 
This  does  not  include  the  women's  department  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner, which  is  about  30  by  30  feet.  The  walls  are  20  feet  high,  8  feet 
thick  at  the  bottom  and  5  feet  at  the  top,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
cement  cap  and  coping.  A  guardhouse  of  frame  construction  and 
shingle  roof  is  situated  on  each  corner  of  the  walls,  two  of  the  houses 
being  2  stories  in  height. 

Inside  the  walls  are  the  cell  house,  134  feet  long  by  65  feet,  built 
of  rock  and  iron;  a  building  of  adobe,  167  feet  long  by  34  feet  in  width, 
comprising  the  engine  room,  boiler  room,  tailor  and  shoe  shops,  laun- 
dry, bath  house,  and  library,  and  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  build- 
ing, also  of  adobe,  110  by  21  feet.  The  dining  room  is  75  feet  long 
and  18  feet  wide  inside.  A  covered  corridor  connects  this  building 
with  the  east  end  of  the  cell  house  and  with  the  t)flfice  of  the  assistant 
superintendent. 

Outside  the  walls  are  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  the  same 
building,  1  story  in  height  and  38  by  38  feet  in  size,  being  also  used 
for  a  storehouse;  and  a  2-8tory  building  for  the  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions of  the  guards. 

The  Insane  Asylum  consists  of  a  main  central  building  of  brick, 
and  2  wings  of  2  stories  and  basement.  The  main  building  is  100 
feet  long  and  50  feet  wide.  A  hall  12  feet  in  width  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  On  each  side  of  the  central  structure  there 
is  a  wing  100  feet  long  by  40  feet  in  width,  separated  from  the  main 
building  by  a  vestibule  IB  feet  wide.  The  outbuildings  consist  of  a 
general  dining  room,  100  by  40  feet,  with  2  wings,  each  16  by  20  feet. 
A  building  containing  the  engines,  boilers,  dynamos,  and  pumping 
plant,  and  the  stables,  carpenter  shop,  blacksmith  and  paint  shops, 
comprise  the  other  buildings  of  importance.  The  ornamental  grounds 
in  front  of  the  asylum  contain  4  acres  tastefully 'stocked  with  trees, 
semitropical  flowers,  plants,  and  palms.  The  asylum  is  situated  2 
miles  east  of  the  business  section  of  Phoenix. 

Descriptions  of  the  University  and  Normal  School  buildings  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  *'  Education." 

All  of  the  public  buildings  have  been  constructed  at  Territorial 
expense,  no  aid  having  been  extended  6y  the  General  Government. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  PRISON. 

Following  are  extracts  from  the  semiannual  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Territorial  prison  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899 : 

STATISTICAL.. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  ending  December  81, 1898,  there  were  214  male  prison- 
ers here,  and  on  June  30, 1899,  there  were  218  in  confinement.  Forty  admtional 
convicts  have  been  received,  and  36  discharfi^d.  Daring  the  six  months  covered 
by  this  report  there  were  3  escapes,  2  of  whom  were  recaptured  at  Aztec,  and 
returned  to  prison. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  gross  expenditures  for  said  six  months  were  $23,875.29,  and  the  receipts  and 
earnings  $2,801 .  13,  thus  leaving  the  net  expenses  $21 ,074. 16.  The  average  number 
of  prisoners  was  216,  and  the  net  daily  i>er  capita  cost  58^^  cents. 
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REPAIBS  AND  IMPBOVEMBNTS. 

The  repairs  and  improyements  made  in  said  time  were  as  follows:  The  prison 
buildings  have  been  tnoronghly  renovated  throughout,  and  whitewashed,  and  all 
necessary  repairing  done.  The  roofs  of  all  the  buildings,  within  and  witifiout  the 
walls,  have  been  repainted  as  a  protection  against  the  weather.  A  cement  floor 
has  been  put  in  the  room  occupied  as  an  adjunct  to  the  hospital,  and  a  new  library 
and  bath  nouse  have  been  built.  The  former  is  a  splendid  building,  49  by  80  feet, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  This  building  was  a  necessity,  for  the  reason  t^t 
during  inclement  weather  there  was  no  place  of  shelter  for  the  men  outside  of 
their  cells.  The  building  is  of  adobe  witn  corrugated  iron  roof,  redwood  ceiling, 
and  cement  floor.  The  new  bathroom  adjoins  the  library.  It  is  under  the  same 
roof,  and  is  nearly  as  well  finished.  The  old  bathroom  adjoined  the  laundry,  and 
on  comnletion  of  the  new  one  the  intervening  wall  was  taken  out,  and  the  bath- 
room added  to  the  laundry.  This  additional  space  was  much  needed  for  washtubs 
and  ironing  boards.  In  due  time  the  old  library  will  be  converted  into  ceUs,  of 
which  the  prison  is  much  in  need. 

THE  PRISON  FARM. 

An  effort  at  prison  farming  was  made  during  the  spring  months,  and  a  large 
acreage  of  vegetables  for  prison  use  was  planted.  All,  however,  were  destroyed 
by  an  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River  which  submerged  the  island  under  2  to  4 
feet  of  water.    When  the  flood  subsides  we  will  extensively  replant. 

A  large  force  of  men  is  being  continually  employed  on  the  hill  south  of  the 
prison.  When  sufficient  excavation  has  been  made,  an  additional  yard,  100  feet 
square,  will  be  added,  together  with  probably  eight  or  ten  additional  cells. 

DISCIPLINB. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  is  good,  there  being  but  few  minor  infractions  of 
the  law.  Of  the  40  prisoners  received  during  the  six  months  covered  by  this 
report,  13  are  Mexicans,  25  Americans,  2  negroes,  and  1  Indian.  Twenty-six  have 
a  sentence  of  5  years  or  under ;  7  of  over  5  and  under  10 ;  2  over  10  and  under  20 ; 
and  4  for  life. 

Of  the  prisoners  received,  Mohave  County  furnished  1,  Gila  2,  Yuma  8 ;  Pima, 
Graham,  and  Yavapai  5  each ;  Cochise  6,  Maricopa  11,  and  2  by  transfer  from 
prisons  outside  of  the  Territory. 

Of  the  86  prisoners  discharged,  8  were  by  simple  expiration  of  sentence ;  8  bv 
expiration  of  sentence,  with  wood-time  credit ;  9  by  expiration  of  sentence,  with 
canal-time  credit ;  6  by  expiration  of  sentence,  with  wood  and  canal  time  credits ; 
4  by  death :  3  by  order  of  court ;  2  by  i)ardon ;  1  by  parole ;  and  1  by  escape. 

Of  the  218  prisoners  in  confinement  June  80, 1899,  all  are  male ;  104  wnite,  98 
Mexicans,  8  negroes,  8  Indians,  and  2  Chinamen  ;  and  of  which  total  number  14 
are  United  States  prisoners.    The  average  daily  number,  216. 

FINANCIAL. 

From  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  monthly  and  total  segregated  expense : 


SalAries 

Wmges 

Provisions 

Improvements 

Cnothing  and  bedding 

Hospital 

Shoe  shop 

Tailor  shop 

Stationery  and  print- 

Wa&r,  fael,MadUffht8 
Stable  and  groonds . . 
MiaoeUaneoos 

Total 


January. 

Pebmary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Jnne. 

9726.00 

$725.00 

1724.06 

1725.00 

9725.00 

9725.00 

1,068.26 

1,040.00 

1,087.45 

1,008.88 

1,046.84 

1,044.80 

l,ia6.25 

1,008.85 

1,076.80 

1,640.27 

1,280.08 

1,106.72 

4a  87 

84.82 

06.26 

U0.82 

88.18 

620.64 

101.58 

47.80 

84.74 

62.26 

44.22 

60.66 

120.02 

12.25 

28.58 

00.08 

11.55 

0.82 

85.00 

61.54 

18.00 

83.78 

70.77 

78.20 

180.15 

24.62 

68.08 

52.78 

68.40 

76.58 

21.85 

7.10 

111.88 

4.28 

12.52 

70.08 

61&.75 

818.66 

202.08 

106.01 

408.52 

151.81 

86.42 

54.44 

86.76 

56.48 

208.57 

24.48 

142.80 

82.72 

143.25 

805.28 

126.65 

121.68 

4,206.84 

8,807.80 

8,684.63 

4,487.72 

4,081.80 

4,007.82 

TotaL 


94,840.06 
6.204.78 
7,846.47 
872.50 
400.26 
285.25 
847.42 
475.50 

286.06 

1,068.15 

412.15 

061.88 

28,875.20 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EARNINGS. 

The  receipts  and  earnings  for  the  six  months  covered  by  this  report  are  as 
follows : 

Maintenance  of  United  States  prisoners $1,973.00 

Deductions  from  prisoners' manufactures 139.89 

Sale  of  blue  dirt 26.25 

Sale  of  adobes 89.75 

Sale  of  rock 850.06 

Prisoners' labor 103.08 

Saleof  oldiron 87.10 

Saleof  powerto  Yuma  Water  and  Light  Co 132.00 

Total 2,801.13 

LEGISLATION. 

The  twentieth  legislative  assembly  convened  on  January  16  of  this 
year  and  adjourned  on  March  16.  The  following  are  among  the  more 
important  laws  enacted : 

An  act  appropriating  the  necessary  funds  for  completing  the  capi- 
tol  building;  an  act  exempting,  under  certain  restrictions,  reservoirs 
and  canals  hereafter  constructed  from  taxation  for  fifteen  years;  an 
act  providing  for  a  commission  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  Territory;  an 
act  raising  the  "age  of  consent"  from  14  to  17  years;  an  act  creating 
the  county  of  Santa  Cruz;  an  act  providing  for  six  months'  residence 
as  a  qualification  for  voters;  an  act  requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
by  electors  before  they  shall  be  entitled  to  have  their  names  entered 
upon  the  register;  an  act  limiting  homestead  values  exempt  from 
execution  to  the  sum  of  $2,500,  and  personal  property  to  a  value  of 
$500;  an  act  declaring  the  property  acquired  by  husband  and  wife  to 
be  common  property;  an  act  creating  a  second  normal  school;  an  act 
providing  for  free  libraries  in  cities,  and  a  compulsory  school  law. 

JUDICIARY. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  Territory  is  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is 
believed  that  Congress,  in  providing  for  Territorial  courts,  was  build- 
ing for  sparsely  settled  communities  during  the  Territorial  condition, 
and  did  not  make  the  judicial  plan  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  a 
large  population.  At  present  the  judiciary  of  Arizona  consists  of  a 
chief  justice  and  three  associate  justices  appointed  by  the  President. 
There  are  no  county  courts  as  such,  except  courts  of  probate  with 
limited  jurisdiction.  The  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 
including  the  chief  justice,  each  have  districts  comprising  several 
counties  in  which  they  hold  court  twice  a  year,  as  follows: 

First  district  (Judge  George  R.  Davis):  Tlie  counties  of  Pima, 
Cochise,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Second  district  (Judge  Fletcher  M.  Doan) :  The  counties  of  Graham, 
Gila,  and  Pinal. 

Third  district  (Chief  Justice  Webster  Street):  The  counties  of 
Maricopa  and  Yuma. 

Fourth  district  (Judge  Richard  E.  Sloan) :  The  counties  of  Yavapai, 
Mohave,  Coconino,  Navajo,  and  Apache. 

There  is  a  clerk  and  court  commissioner  in  each  county. 

The  Federal  statutes  are  construed  by  some  to  mean  that  these 
judges  designated  as  '^ associate  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ari- 
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zona"  are  only  required  to  hold  court  at  one  place  within  the  districts 
to  which  they  are  assigned,  for  the  trial  of  United  States  and  Terri- 
torial cases,  and  that  the  Territory,  through  its  legislature,  should 
provide  county  courts  with  jurisdiction  coordinate  with  the  district 
judges,  and  that  the  associate  justices  should  only  be  required  to 
transact  their  United  States  and  district  business,  and  sit  as  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Territory. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  whether  the  meaning  of  the  statute  is  not  suffi- 
ciently clear,  or  whether  custom  and  circumstances  have  improperly 
develoi)ed  these  conditions,  the  judges  now  are  compelled  to  serve  as 
United  States  district  judges,  county  judges,  and  judges  of  the 
supreme  court. 

In  the  hearing  of  cases  before  the  supreme  court,  the  judge  before 
whom  the  case  under  consideration  was  tried  in  the  court  below  is  dis- 
qualified from  participating,  yet  it  is  contended  that  it  would  be  better 
if  there  were  a  supreme  court  distinctively  as  such,  so  that  the  judges 
could  have  no  connection  with  trials  had  in  the  lower  courts. 

The  judges  are  very  poorly  compensated  for  the  work  they  have  to 
do,  and  no  provision  is  made  by  law  to  defray  their  actual  exx)enses 
while  traveling  to  and  from  the  different  counties  in  which  they  hold 
court  and  their  living  expenses  while  necessarily  away  from  home  on 
court  business. 

The  fourth  judicial  circuit,  containing  five  counties  in  which  court 
must  be  held  twice  each  year,  extends  entirely  across  the  Territory 
from  east  to  west  and  comprises  a  greater  area  than  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  judge  is  kept  constantly  busy,  exclusive  of  his  supreme 
court  work,  and  the  same  is  true,  comparatively,  of  the  other  judicial 
districts.  Their  pay  of  $3,000  per  year  is  absurdly  inadequate.  The 
judges  should  receive  at  least  $5,000  per  year;  able  jurists  of  high 
character,  learned  in  the  law,  should  not  be  expected  to  give  up  the 
lucrative  practice  of  their  profession  for  the  honorable  and  very 
responsible  position  of  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  in  the 
Territory  at  an  unreasonably  low  salary.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  the  people  would  be  best  served  by 
the  creation  of  a  fifth  judicial  district  in  Arizona,  and  a  proper 
increase  in  the  salary  of  the  judges. 

The  judges  of  this  Territory  are  men  of  the  highest  ability  and 
character,  and  command  fully  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  people. 

liABOR. 

As  previously  rei>orted,  this  question  has  never  materially  disturbed 
affairs  in  Arizona.  Temporary  strikes  have  in  a  few  instances  occurred 
upon  the  great  transportation  lines,  but  they  have  seldom  been  serious 
in  their  nature  and  have,  with  one  exception,  been  quickly  settled. 
Arizona  is  entirely  free  from  contention  caused  by  disagreements 
between  capital  and  labor.  Liberal  wages  are  paid  and  labor  is 
usually  contented.  Americans  are  principally  employed.  There  are 
very  few  foreigners  in  the  Territory  not  naturalized.  A  few  Mexicans 
and  some  Indians  work  as  section  hands  on  railroads,  and  Chinese  and 
Japanese  are  employed  as  house  servants,  but  a  very  large  i>ercentage 
of  our  labor  is  American,  especially  in  the  mines. 

Laborers  in  Arizona  are,  as  a  rule,  intelligent  and  law  abiding. 
The  supply  seems  to  equal  the  demand,  and  few  men  who  care  to  work 
need  be  idle  here. 
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MINING. 

For  the  mining  industry  the  past  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  history  of  the  Territory,  and  the  year's  record  clearly  demon- 
strates that  Arizona  is  sure  to  become  the  greatest  and  most  profitable 
mining  section  in  the  country.  In  former  years  the  phenomenal  pro- 
duction of  a  few  great  copper,  gold,  and  silver  mines  gave  the  Terri- 
tory a  reputation  as  a  producer  of  precious  metals,  but  the  fact  that 
Arizona  possesses  incalculable  mineral  wealth  has  had  tardy  recogni- 
tion. The  Territory  has  never  experienced  a  mining  ''boom;**  the 
development  of  this  industry  has  been  slow  but  sure  and  substantial. 
Inaccessibility  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal drawbacks.  These  obstacles  have  now  been  largely  overcome  by 
the  construction  of  railroads  into  the  most  important  mining  districts. 
The  mistaken  idea  has  prevailed  to  some  extent,  also,  that  Arizona's 
mines  do  not  "  go  down,"  and  more  or  less  prejudice  has  been  created 
against  the  Territory  on  that  account.  This  erroneous  theorj'  has 
been  entirely  exploded.  Deep  mining  has  proven  that  values  fre- 
quently increase  in  depth.  In  the  Congress  mine,  at  a  depth  of  2,500 
feet,  the  ore  shows  great  value  and  strength.  In  the  Gladiator  and 
other  mines  in  the  Bradshaw  Mountains  values  increase  with  depth, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  deeper  mines  will  bo  worked  in  Arizona 
than  on  the  famous  Comstock  lode  of  Nevada.  During  the  past  year 
the  attention  of  investors  and  prospectors  outside  of  the  Territory 
has  been  enlist'Cd  as  never  before,  and  sales  and  contracts  for  sales 
have  been  numerous.  There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold,  which  will  be  still  more  pronounced  during  the  com- 
ing year.  One  of  the  remarkable  features  has  been  the  revival  in 
silver  mining.  The  building  of  new  railroads  has  enabled  the  owners 
of  silver  properties  to  make  shipment  of  ore  at  a  profit,  and  in  some 
sections  of  the  Territory  silver  mining  is  active  and  profitable. 

The  prominence  which  Arizona  has  achieved  as  a  steady  producer 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  certainty  that  the  production  will  be 
augmented  in  the  future,  justify  me  in  urging  that  a  Government 
assay  office  and  branch  mint  be  established  in  the  Territory.  Assay 
offices  are  generally  conducted  at  a  profit  to  the  Government  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  would  be  the  case  with  an  office 
established  in  Arizona,  while  the  substantial  encouragement  thus  held 
out  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  Territory  would  be  very  beneficial. 

In  copper  mining,  in  the  increased  capacity  of  copper  smelters,  in 
the  location  and  development  of  new  discoveries,  and  in  the  influx  of 
eastern  capital  for  the  purchase  of  copper  mines  and  prospects,  the 
year  has  been  remarkable.  The  output  of  copper  has  increased  at  a 
marvelous  rate,  and  if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  this  rate 
of  increase  is  maintained,  Arizona  in  a  very  few  years  will  lead  the 
United  States  in  copper  production.  One  of  the  features  peculiar  to 
Arizona  copper  mines  is  the  continuity  of  the  ore  bodies. 

The  almost  fabulous  production  of  some  of  Arizona's  great  copper 
mines,  and  the  remarkable  success  of  mining  ventures  in  this  Terri- 
tory, together  with  the  high  price  of  copper  and  the  active  trading  in 
copper  stocks,  have  afforded  opx>ortunities  for  speculators  and  stock 
jobbers  to  unload  upon  overcredulous  Eastern  investors  a  great  deal 
of  worthless  mining  stock,  and  companies  have  been  organized  upon 
quite  a  number  of  undeveloped  prospects  in  Arizona,  and  capitalized 
t^  beyond  an^  reasonable  valuation,  and  through  much  advertising 
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and  extravagant  misrepresentations  have  sold  stock  thronghont  tli3 
Eastern  States,  amonnting,  I  am  told,  in  par  value,  to  several  millions 
of  dollars  and  upon  which  no  return  whatever  can  be  reasonably 
expected.  No  doubt  such  methods  are  more  or  less  practiced  always 
where  mining  is  active  and  prosx>erous,  yet  the  abuses  had  become  so 
notorious,  and  so  many  inquiries  and  complaints  were  made  to  the 
executive  office,  that,  to  protect  investors,  and  in  behalf  of  honest  and 
legitimate  mining  in  Arizona,  I  felt  it  my  duty  in  June  of  this  year 
to  issue  a  circular  note  of  warning  to  the  public  on  the  subject.  The 
immediate  responses  of  approval  which  came  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try demonstrated  the  salutary  effect  of  this  action.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Arizona  is  immeasurable,  and  honest  mining  is  aknost 
always  a  sure  road  to  fortune. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Territorial  geol- 
ogist, in  which  the  mining  industry  of  Arizona  is  ably  and  exhaust- 
ively treated.  The  reports  from  counties  also  contain  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  mining. 

[Report  of  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake,  territorial  geologist.] 
fflSTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  MINING  IN  ARIZONA. 

THE  PREHISTORIC  PERIOD. 

The  prehistoric  races  who  occupied  the  valleys  and  hills  of  Arizona,  the  builders 
of  the  great  houses  and  now  rained  cities,  were  the  earliest  miners.  Evidences 
of  their  work  have  been  found  in  all  directions.  The  croppings  of  our  chief  min- 
eral deposits,  when  first  found  by  white  men,  were  seen  to  have  been  dug  into  and 
stripped  of  their  contents  to  a  considerable  extent  at  some  remote  period  and  by 
nnlmown  hands.  It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  prospectors  and  miners  sought 
for  materials  for  ornament  and  decoration  rather  than  for  the  more  useful  mate- 
rials and  metals.  At  the  croppings  of  the  ores  known  to  ns  as  the  United  Verde, 
for  example,  the  aborigines  aug  tor  the  brilliant  red,  blue,  and  green  oxides  and 
carbonates  of  copper  for  paint.  At  other  places  they  sought  for  the  brilliant 
glancing  scales  of  hematite,  for  this  ore  has  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  their 
dwellings. 

At  two  or  more  of  the  localities  of  the  turquoise  with  which  Arizona  Territory 
is  favored  the  lost  races  mined  extensively  for  this  gem  under  its  ancient  and 
more  appropriate  name  of  chalchihuitl.  And  in  getting  out  this  precious  metal, 
of  more  value  to  them  than  gold,  they  dug  shafts  and  tunnels,  using  stone  imple- 
ments in  profusion,  as  shown  not  only  at  Tura noise  Mountain,  in  Mohave  County, 
but  at  the  prehistoric,  mine  in  the  Dragoon  Mountains. 

At  the  CerriUos,  in  New  Mexico,  25  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  immense  excavations 
were  made  to  secure  this  gem,  which  it  appears  was  sought  for  and  mined  from 
Mexico  to  Santa  Fe.  Fra^ents  of  chalchihuitl  and  small  objects  carved  in  it, 
and  ornaments  overlaid  with  a  mosaic  of  turquoise  tesserae  are  found  in  the 
ancient  ruins  of  Arizona,  thus  giving  evidence  of  the  racial  unity  of  the  ancient 
miners  and  the  remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  present  day. 

Lead  mines  were  not  neglected.  When  the  veins  of  lead  ore  at  Castle  Dome, 
upon  the  Colorado,  were  first  seen  by  our  modem  prospectors  it  was  evident  that 
the  ores  near  to  the  surface  had  been  carried  away ;  the  croppings  had  been 
stripped ;  deep  trenches  along  the  croppings,  partly  filled  in  with  debris  and  over- 
grown by  the  mesquite  and  x>alo-verde,  gave  abundant  evidence  of  the  industry  of 
unknown  miners.  So,  also,  at  the  Montezuma  lead  mine,  between  Phoenix  and 
the  Vulture,  there  were  ancient  excavations  showing  a  considerable  extraction 
of  ore,  and  in  these  excavations  theprehistoric  miners  left  their  stone  tools,  such 
as  hammers,  sledges,  and  mauls.  Tnis  fact  should  dispose  of  the  theory  held  by 
some  that  this  early  work  was  done  by  the  Padres  or  Spanish  explorers. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  early  aboriginal  utilization  of  tne  waters  of  the 
Salt  River  and  the  GOa  by  the  successful  mversion  of  these  streams  over  the  high 
mesas  through  canals  and  acequias,  showing  great  boldness  of  conception  and 
engineering  skill  of  a  high  order. 
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SPANISH  COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

The  early  colonists  of  Mexico  were  stdmnlated  and  incited  to  conquest  and 
occupation  by  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country.  They  were  alive  to  the  reputed 
wealth  of  the  then  unknown  northern  regions  and  many  expeditions  were  organ- 
ized for  the  exploration  of  northern  Mexico,  including  the  regions  since  known  to 
us  as  Sonora,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  A  confirmation  of  the  general  belief  of 
the  existence  of  great  riches  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  at  the  north  was 
found  in  the  reports  brought  in  oy  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  This  intrepid  explorer,  who 
accompanied  Narveaz  to  Florida  in  1538,  and  was  one  of  the  nve  men  deserted 
tiiere,  made  his  way  westward  across  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Grande  and 
then  southward  to  the  colonies  of  his  countr3rmen  m  Mexico.  The  negro  Este- 
van  was  one  of  his  companions  on  this  long,  weary  march.  Thev  are  said  to 
have  reached  on  their  western  journey  the  Lundi  and  Moauis  villages,  and  to 
have  carried  back  to  Culiacan,  in  Sinaloa,  excitingaccounts  of  the  great  wealth  of 
the  region  in  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  Hamilton  writes  that  they  were 
the  first  foreigners  to  set  foot  on  what  is  now  Arizona  soil.  Their  reports  con- 
firmed the  general  opinion  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  The 
narrative  of  Castenada  expressly  states  that  in  the  year  1530  Nuno  de  Guzman 
had  an  Indian  named  Tejo  in  his  service  who  was  the  son  of  a  trader,  who,  in  the 
boy's  youth,  had  made  journeys  into  the  back  country  with  fine  feathers  to  trade, 
and  returning  had  brought  back  a  large  amount  of  gold  and  silver.  Tejo  had 
seen  seven  veiy  large  towns  which  had  streets  of  workers  in  silver. 

A  new  expedition  was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Friar  Marcos  to  pene- 
trate the  northern  regions  even  to  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  and  the  negro  f^ste- 
van  was  selected  as  the  guide.  This  Estevan  gave  the  good  friars  great  anxietv 
by  his  f^rasping  greed  for  turquoises  and  other  valuables  and  his  conduct  with 
the  Indian  women.  He  constantly  pushed  ahead  of  the  friars,  and,  arriving  at  one 
of  the  Zuni  villages,  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death,  whereupon  Friar  Marcos 
hastened  back  to  Mexico  without  seeing  tne  treasure  vaults  of  the  Seven  Cities, 
where  the  women  were  said  to  wear  gold  beads  and  the  men  golden  ffirdles. 

In  the  year  1582  Antonio  de  E^spejo  led  an  expedition  to  explore  tne  region  to 
the  norUi  Known  to  the  Spaniards  as  Arizuma.  Traveling  up  the  Rio  Grande,  he 
named  the  country  Nuevo  Mexico.  Turning  westward,  he  visited  the  Zunis  and 
Moquis.  Forty-five  leases  southwest  of  the  Moquis  villages  he  discovered  rich 
silver  ore,  said  b^r  Hamilton  to  be  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  finding  of 

grecious  metals  within  the  limits  of  Arizona,  and  in  his  opinion  the  locality  must 
ave  been  in  the  region  now  known  as  the  Black  Hills,  on  the  Rio  Verde.  lEspejo 
retraced  his  steps  to  Zuni,  and  returned  to  Mexico  bv  way  of  the  Pecos  V^ey 
in  1588.  It  is  related  that  amon^  those  who  took  up  their  abode  in  New  Mexico 
were  three  Flemish  men,  but  citizens  of  Mexico,  who  devoted  their  attention  to 
mining,  and  discovered  many  new  mines.  Being  much  encouraged,  they  returned 
to  Mexico  for  comxietent  miners  and  refiners,  and  for  machinery  with  which  to 
work  the  mines.  But  when  they  returned  tne  Spaniards,  being  opposed  to  the 
enterprise,  set  fire  to  the  machinery  and  destroyed  it.  In  the  year  1599  Onate, 
having  heard  much  of  the  great  city  of  Quivira,  made  a  trip  to  it,  accompanied 
by  80  soldiers  and  Father  Francisco  de  Yelasco,  then  the  commissary  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  a  secular  friar  named  Pedro  Vergara.  Onate  was  satisfied  that  the 
country  abounded  in  gold,  which  the  Indians  refined  by  a  process  they  called 
**teias." 

When  Onate  returned  to  Mexico  he  took  with  him  two  Indian  boys  whom  he 
had  made  prisoners  in  one  of  the  fights  with  the  Indians.  According  to  Davis,  one 
of  these  boys  built  a  furnace  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  refining  gold,  and  showed 
a  surprising  decree  of  skill  in  this  art.  The  silversmiths  tried  to  deceive  him 
with  gilded  and  spurious  articles,  but  he  readily  disting^mshed  between  the  true 
and  the  false. 

He  was  taken  to  Spain  and  presented  to  Philip  in  and  the  court.  He  made  a 
map  of  his  native  country,  ana  gave  such  a  glowing  account  of  its  wealth  in  gold 
that  the  King  f&\e  orders  for  an  expedition  of  a  thousand  explorers,  but  the  pro- 
jected enterprise  was  soon  abandoned. 

Establishment  of  Missions. 

About  one  hundred  years  later,  or  in  1687,  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  Fathers  Kino 
and  Salvatiera,  established  the  first  mission  within  the  reg^ion  now  known  as  Ari- 
zona. Thirty  years  later  there  were  nine  missions,  all  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  converts  were  mostly  from  the  Pimas,  who  took  the  name  of  *  *  Papago  "  (bap- 
tised).   But  the  mifisions  were  subject  to  constant  raids  from  the  Apaches,  who 
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doubtless  interfered  greatly  with  mining,  and  in  the  year  1757  there  was  an 
uprising  of  the  Pimas,  with  the  destruction  of  several  of  the  missions  and  murders 
of  the  priests.  This  disaster  was  followed  in  17G5  by  a  royal  decree  of  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  the  substitution  of  ei^ht  Franciscan  friars  in  17&. 

We  may  conclude  that  during  the  long  period  between  the  disastrous  ending 
of  the  expedition  of  Friar  Marcos  and  the  colonization  of  southern  Sonora  pros- 
-pecixng  for  precious  metals  was  actively  carried  on,  and  possibly  some  of  the 
work  upon  the  Castle  Dome  lead  veins  and  at  other  places  in  Sonora  and  Arizona 
was  done  by  these  early  adventurers  from  New  Spam.  The  many  places  in  the 
region  where  remains  of  the  Mexican  style  of  furnace  are  found,  as  well  as  piles 
of  slag,  and  often  of  litharge,  bear  witness  to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  tnese 
early  metallurgists. 

Native  Silver. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  reports  reached  the  City  of  Mexico 
of  the  discovery  of  great  masses  of  native  silver  in  the  northern  regions,  in  the 
district  of  Arizona,  a  locality  since  known  to  us  as  the  Planchas  de  Plata,  and 
not  far  from  our  present  international  boundary  line,  and  between  Nogales  and 
Sasabi.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  region,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  much 
of  this  silver  was  dug  and  taken  away  without  the  payment  of  the  King*s  fifth, 
for  we  find  that  a  prosecution  was  instituted  by  the  royal  fiscal  against  the  dis- 
coverers of  Arizona  for  having  defrauded  the  royal  treasury  of  the  duties  x>ayable 
upon  the  masses  of  pure  silver  found  there.  A  search  made  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment in  the  vice-reg^l  archives  nearly  a  centurv  later  showed  that  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  between  the  viceroy  and  the  Court  of  Spain  took  place  in  the 
year  1786. 

Philip  the  Fifth,  of  Spain,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1741,  issued  a  decree  terminating 
the  prosecution,  and  declaring  the  district  of  Arizona  to  be  royal  property,  as  a 
* '  cnadero  de  plata ;"  a  place  in  which  silver  was  created.  This  decree  recited  that 
the  weight  of  the  balls,  sheets,  and  other  masses  of  silver,  **bolas,  planchas,  y 
otras  piezas  de  plata,'*  amounted  in  weight  to  165  arrobas,  8  pounds,  in  all  4.033 

Soun^.  One  piece  weighed  2,700  pounds  and  another  11  arrobas,  upon  which 
uties  had  been  placed  by  one  Don  Domingo  Asmendi.  The  King  thought  that 
this  piece  at  least  should  have  been  sent  to  Madrid  ''  como  cosa  especial.''  It  is 
interesting  to  note  this  early  official  use  of  the  name  Arizona,  which,  according 
to  Howry,  is  of  Aztec  origin  and  was  originally  written  Arizuma. 

Gadsden  Purchase. 

Much  interesting  information  upon  the  early  history  of  the  region  of  the  Gads- 
den Purchase  was  obtained  from  the  archives  of  the  Mexican  Government  by 
Capt.  Charles  P.  Stone,  of  the  United  States  Army.  From  a  summarized  state- 
ment of  this  information,  published  in  the  article  upon  silver  and  copper  mining 
in  Arizona  in  the  Mining  Magazine  (second  series,  vol.  1,  pp.  1-15)  in  1859,  the 
following  is  extracted : 

As  early  as  1687  a  Jesuit  missionary  from  the  province  of  Sonora,  which  in  its 
southern  portion  bore  already  the  impress  of  Spanish  civilization,  descended  the 
inftUey  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River  to  the  Gila,  which  he  followed  to  its  mouth,  now  the 
site  of  Yuma.  From  this  point  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Gila  and  of  the  Salinas 
or  Salt  River  and  its  branches,  and  reached  the  Mimbres  and  probably  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Meril  la  Valley .  Filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  order  he  procured 
authority  from  the  head  of  the  order  in  Mexico  and  established  missions  and  set- 
tlements at  every  available  point.  In  a  report  to  the  viceroy  of  Spain,  made  dur- 
ing the  early  settlement  or  the  province,  we  find  the  following  statement:  *'A 
scientific  exploration  of  Sonora  with  reference  to  mineralo^v  along  with  the 
introduction  of  families  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of  ^old  and  silver  so  marvelous 
that  the  result  will  be  such  as  has  never  yet  been  seen  m  the  world . "  A  map  of  this 
and  the  adioininff  territories  was  drawn  by  some  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
1757  and  deoicatea  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  reports  of  the  immense  mineral  wealth  of  the  new  country  made  bv  the 
Jesuits  induced  a  rapid  settlement.  The  sites  of  more  than  fifty  towns  and  vil- 
lages, some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  are  indicated  on  the  map.  Then  settle- 
ments and  missions  were  founded  by  the  side  oi  streams  and  springs  in  fertile 
valleys  which  produced  luxuriant  crops  of  com  ana  beans,  and  in  manv  parts 
grapes  and  other  foreign  fruits  were  cultivated.  In  the  western  part  of  tne  ter- 
ritory (Sonora)  were  the  missions  of  St.  Pierre,  St.  Paul,  St.  Matthias,  St.  Simond, 
St.  Francisco  lierci,  the  ranches  of  Eau  Cheri  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  Santiago, 
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San  Cayetano,  and  San  Felejx^.  the  towns  of  Tucson,  Tnbac  Reyes,  San  Angosta, 
and  many  others.  Upon  the  San  Pedro  River  were  the  missions  of  St.  Mark,  San 
Salvador.  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  towns  of  Qnidnra,  Rasario,  San  Fernando,  and 
others.  To  the  eastward  some  small  settlements  were  found  in  the  Valle  del  Sanz 
on  the  Mimbres,  at  the  copper  mines  north  of  the  Mimbres ;  and  to  the  south  the 
immense  grazing  and  stock-raising  establishment  of  San  Bemadino.  The  Indians 
in  the  vicmity  of  the  missions  were  reduced  first  to  obedience  by  the  Jesuits  and 
then  to  slavery  by  the  Spaniards. 

Apache  Raids. 

The  missions  and  settlements  were  repeatedly  destroyed  by  the  Ai>ache8,  and 
the  priests  or  settlers  massacred  or  driven  off.  The  Indians,  at  length  thoroughly 
cowered  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  they  were  deprived  of  their 
liberty,  forced  to  labor  in  the  silver  mines  with  inadequate  food,  and  barbarously 
treated,  finally  were  joined  with  the  tribes  which  had  never  been  subdued  and 
gradually  drove  out  or  Mlled  their  oppressors.  This  was  the  general  uprising  of 
the  year  1680.  The  attempts  at  civilization  disappeared  before  the  devastation 
of  the  savages,  and  in  place  of  the  thriving  settlements  there  were  blackened 
ruins  and  deserted  mines. 

From  the  year  1757  to  1820  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  continued  to  work 
many  valuable  mines  near  Barbacera.  The  ancient  records  mention  many  silver 
mines,  most  of  which  contained  some  gold.  Among  them  were  the  Dolores,  San 
Antonio,  Casa  Grande,  Cabrisa,  San  Juan  Batista,  Santa  Ana  (which  was  worked 
to  a  depth  of  860  feet) ,  Rosario,  Cata  de  Agua,  Quadalupe,  Ck)rilla,  Prieta,  Santa 
Catarina  Guzopa,  Hurstano,  Arpa,  Descubridora,  Nacosari,  Arguage,  Churina- 
babi,  Huacal,  Pinal,  and  a  great  number  of  others. 

From  the  notes  and  the  map  already  mentioned,  dated  1757,  found  and  copied 
by  the  late  Qen.  Charles  P.  Stone,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  it  appears  more  than  100 
silver  and  gold  mines  were  worked  in  the  northern  provinces  with  great  success 
by  the  Spaniards. 

These  discoveries  then  and  since  have  added  largelyto  the  prestige  of  Arizona 
as  a  land  of  fabulous  wealth,  especially  in  silver.  Very  little  appears  to  have 
been  put  on  record  in  those  early  days  of  its  wealth  of  g[old  not  only  in  placers  but 
in  veins.  Mexico,  also,  was  regarded  as  essentially  a  ralver-bearing  country,  and 
silver  at  that  time  was  less  common  and  more  sought  for  than  gold.  The  silvery 
reputation  of  Arizona  has  since  been  fully  sustained  by  such  mines  as  the  Tiger, 
the  Stonewall  Jackson,  at  Globe,  with  its  nuggets  of  native  silver,  and  by  the 
Silver  King  at  Pinal;  the  great  mines  of  Toinostone,  Cochise  Coun^,  ana  the 
White  Hills,  Mohave  County :  but  nearly  all  these  mines  are  now  idle.  The  prodtic- 
iion  of  silver  has  diminisned,  but  the  production  of  gold  has  been  more  than 
correspondingly  increased. 

AMERICAN  OCCUPATION. 

It  was  the  fame  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  a  land  of  marvels  and  hidden 
wealth  that  appears  to  have  drawn  Humboldt  northward  from  Mexico  at  the 
bennning  of  this  nineteenth  century.  The  people  on  the  eve  of  revolution  and 
independence  of  Si)ain  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  actively  engaged  in  explor- 
mg  and  developing  the  far-off  mining  regions  of  Sonora  and  New  Mexico.  Even 
Ward,  who  traveled  extensively  amon^  the  chief  mining  districts  of  Mexico  in 
1825,  failed  to  reach  the  northern  provinces  or  to  give  any  satisfactory  systema- 
tized account  of  the  condition  of  mining  at  that  time  north  of  Chihuahua.  A  few 
desultory  notices  of  the  mines  of  Upper  Sonora  by  Colonel  Bourne  are  appended 
to  one  of  the  volumes.  The  remoteness  of  the  region  and  continual  incursions  of 
the  savages  prevented  any  systematic  and  regular  working  of  mines  beyond  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  settiements. 

The  discovery  of  gold  upon  the  American  River  in  California  in  1848  marks  a 
most  important  era  in  the  history  of  mining  in  Arizona.  The  Territory,  then  a 
I)art  of  New  Mexico,  lay  directly  in  the  path  of  the  g^old  seekers,  not  only  from 
the  Atlantic  States,  but  from  Mexico  and  Sonora.  Mines  in  Sonora  were  deserted 
and  the  road  into  California  by  way  of  Yuma  was  crowded  with  Mexican  miners 
and  their  famihes  bound  for  the  New  Eldorado.  The  thousands  who  pressed 
westward  across  the  desert-like  stretches  along  the  Gila  gave  little  heed  to 
the  riches  immediately  about  them,  and  mining  in  Arizona  and  in  Sonora  was 
long  overshadowed  by  the  marvelous  development  of  California.  New  Mexico 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1848;  southern  Arizona,  south  of  the  Gila,  was 
then  Mexican  territory.    The  G^adsden  Purchase  was  perfected  in  December,  1853. 
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The  wtn'k  of  the  United  States  and  MezicBn  Bomidaij  Commissioii  during  the 
years  from  1850  to  1853  and  the  explorations  of  Emory  and  of  Bartlett  ereatly 
atimolated  the  interest  in  this  then  comparatiTely  unknown  land.  So,  Usa,  the 
esploratiotiB  in  search  of  a  good  ront«  for  a  traoscoDtinental  road  largely  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  New  Mexico  and  promoted  the  development  of  Arizona.  The 
reconnoissance  of  A.  B.  Ghray  shoald  also  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  important 
contributions  to  the  description  of  the  country  from  San  Diego  to  the  Gulf  of 
Ifexico. 

The  overland  mail  route,  commonly  known  as  the  Butterfield  route,  was  estab- 
Itehed  in  1858.  This  g&ve  accetta  to  the  before  almost  inacoeesible  interior  and 
greatly  piromoted  immigration  and  the  development  of  the  mineral  reeoorces  of 
the  region. 

Exploration  of  Sodthern  Arizona. 


tion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  southern  Arizona  by  citizens  of  the  United  S 
commenced. 

About  the  years  1855-1857  the  best  known  mining  localitiee  in  the  Gadsden 
Purchase  were  at  Arivaca(a]so  anciently  famous  afl  Anbac),  Sopori,  the  Arizona 
Honntaius,  tho  Sante  Rita  Range,  the  Cerro  Colorado,  tho  region  about  Tabac, 
the  Del  Ajo  or  Arizona  copper  mines,  the  Fadronia  copper  mine,  and  the  Gila 
River  copper  mines.  As  early  as  ISW  the  Mines  Cobro  de  la  Slata,  near  Fort 
Webetermontb.  of  the  Gila,  were  worked  to  great  advantage,  and  so  rich  was  the 
ore  that  it  paid  for  transportation  on  mule  rock  more  thiui  a  thonsand  miles  to 
the  City  of  Mexico. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1856,  a  party  of  gentlemen  who  had  spent  several  years 
in  Sonora  and  the  Ga..-sden  Parcnase  formed  an  association  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  a  small  party  to  secure  by  purchase  or  discovery 
one  or  more  of  the  old  deserted  mining  ranches.  Col.  Charles  D.  Posten,  m 
Kentucky,  with  Mr.  Hermann  Ehrenberg  and  Mr.  Frederic  Bmnckow,  mining 
engineer,  and  a  party  of  frontiersmen  WAre  fitted  out  and  after  several  months  of 
exploration  purchased  the  Arivaca  rancho,  near  Tubac,  and  established  the  head- 
quarters of  the  company  at  the  old  mining  town  of  Tubac,  on  the  Santa  Cmz 
and  near  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  and  the  northers  spurs  of  the  Arizona  or 
ArizUTna. 

Mr.  Ehrenberg  was  an  accomplisbed  engineer,  prospector,  and  miner,  greatly 
interested  in  tho  promotion  of  the  interests  of  Arizona.  He  was  foully  murdered 
while  asleep  in  camp  upon  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  by  a  Mexican  who  wanted 
Ehrenberg's  saddle.  This  rancho,  in  addition  to  all  its  mineral  wealth,  contained 
large  areas  of  agricultural  land  with  permanent  water,  wood,  and  grass,  con- 
tained twenty-five  silver  mines  or  openings  which  were  worked  by  the  Mexicans 
before  the  Apache  war,  and  became  famous  for  their  rich  ore.  I'he  b^  known 
mines  were  San  Jose,  Santa  Margarita,  Basm-a.  Blanca,  Azoniaa,  Tafitos,  Amado, 
and  La  Pnrisima.  Titles  were  also  acquired  to  man^  veins  of  silver  ores  in  the 
Santa  Bita  Mountains,  among  which  were  the  old  mines  of  Salero  and  Ojero. 


Several  miles  northeast  of  the  Arivaca  rancho,  on  the  Cerro  Colorado,  other 
interesting  and  important  mining  localities  were  found,  among  which  were  the 
Heintzelman,  Uina  Carlos,  Mina  Cesario,  Puertocito,  Guadalupe.  Amarilla,  and 
Mlna  Longozenia.  These  results  led  to  the_permanent  organization  of  the  com- 
pany known  as  the  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mming  Company,  of  which  Ma^or  S.  P. 
Heintzelman,  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  was  several  years  stationed  at 
Camp  Ynina,  was  elected  president.    Attention  was  specially  directed  to  the 

"  '   '     ■"  had  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  50  feet.     The 

I  >  feet.    This  mine  is  said  to  have  been  so  named 

B  were  made  from  silver  taken  from  it  for  the 

lent  of  the  Heintzelman  and  other  properties 

Posten,  who  obtained  capital  from  the  Extern 

I  Colt,  of  Hartford,  Conn.     Tho  machinery  and 

I  t.especiallyfor  transportation  across  the  coun- 

s  were  erected  on  the  Arivaca  rancho,  8  miles 

B  the  barrel  amalgamation  process  was  intro- 

I  United  Stat«8.    Pumpelly.  m  writing  of  this 
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little  ready  capital  and  immense  expectations  were  formed.  Speculators  bonght 
in  stock  for  1  per  cent  of  its  nominal  yalue  and  sold  out  at  from  50  to  90  per  cent 
to  tradesmen  and  widows  too  x>oor  to  meet  assessments  when  means  for  working 
were  absolutely  necessary.  Between  the  absence  of  available  funds  on  the  one 
lumd  and  of  protection  of  life  and  property  on  the  other,  enterprise  was  already 
beginning  to  stagnate  when  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  trooi)s  made  the 
abandonment  of  the  country  absolutely  necessary." 

Mr.  PumpeUy  here  refers  to  the  domination  of  the  Ax>aches  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops.  Mining  and  prospecting  were  suspended  and  the  miners  fled. 
Piles  of  rich  ore  about  the  mmes  were  hastily  covered  up  with  waste  rocks  and 
the  country  was  abandoned.  > 

Colonel  Posten  and  Mr.  Pumpelly  were  among  the  last  to  leave,  and  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  in  tlie  winter  of  1861,  where  Mr.  Pumpelly  joined  the  writer  in  the 
voyage  to  Japan,  and  established  a  school  of  mining  and  science  under  the  auspices 
and  support  of  the  Government  by  the  Tycoon,  and  an  exploration  of  a  portion 
of  Yesso  was  made. 

PATAGONIA  MINE  OR  MOWRT  MINE. 

About  1859-1802  the  Patagonia  mine,  afterwards  known  as  the  Mowry  mine, 
excited  great  attention,  being  extensively  worked  and  made  known  in  the  East  by 
its  chieiowner,  Sylvester  Mowry.  These  mines  of  argentiferous  galena  were  dis-, 
covered  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  Twelve  ordixiary  Mexican  blast  furnaces' 
were  erected,  six  of  them,  being  in  blast  alternately.  The  lead  bars,  weighing 
about  70  pounds  each,  were  shipx)ed  to  England,  except  some  of  them  which  were 
treated  for  i^e  extraction  of  the  silver  with  which  to  meet  current  expenses. 
This  smelting  was  accomplished  in  the  Mexican  vaso.  The  silver  bullion  was  cast 
into  bars  worth  from  |0  up  to  $800  each,  and  these  were  used  as  money.  Twenty- 
five  tons  of  products  of  the  Mowry  mines  were  sent  to  Euro];)e  as  specimens  m 
18^.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1802,  Mr.  Mowry  was  arrested  under  the  order  of  (Gen- 
eral Carleton  on  a  charge  of  treasonable  complicity  with  the  rebels  and  his  min- 
ing property  was  confiscated. 

CAHUABI. 

The  mines  of  the  Cahuabi  and  Fresnal  region,  southwest  of  Tucson,  early 
attracted  attention  and  were  worked  bv  Mexicans  using  the  x>atio  process.  So, 
also,  the  copper  mines  at  the  Ajo  excitea  the  admiration  of  the  pioneer  prospectors 
who  followed,  or  were  connected  with,  the  boundary  survey. 

AJO. 

The  old  Arizona  Copper  Company  (Ajo)  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
mining  incorporations  upon  Arizona  property.  The  marvelously  rich  copper  ore 
from  that  proi>erty,  consisting  of  heavy  masses  of  native  copper,  red  oxide  of 
copper,  ana  green  carbonate  imxed  toge&er,  made  it  possible  to  tnmsport  it  over- 
lana  from  the  Ajo  to  the  head  of  the  Kulf  and  to  ship  it  from  there  to  Sa  Fran- 
cisco and  Swansea,  England,  at  a  profit.  Much  ore  was  sent  abroad  from  these 
mines  before  1860.  At  that  time  the  cabinet  mineral  collections  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  Donald  Davidson,  of  C^eneral  Allen,  and  of  Capt.  R.  L.  Ogden,  were  adorned 
by  choice  specimens  of  these  ores.  These  mines  are  now  (1899)  being  reopened, 
deepened,  and  worked  with  promising  results.  The  carbonated  and  oxidized  ores 
give  place  to  rich  sulphides  m  depth.  These  require  concentration,  which  is  suc- 
cessfully^ accomplished,  though  want  of  sufficient  water  is  a  great  drawback  to 
the  rapidity  of  development.  By  the  courtesy  of  Peter  B.  Brady,  sr.,  now  of 
Florence,  Ariz.,  I  am  able  to  add  the  following  statement  regarding  the  early 
history  of  this  copper  property.  It  was  prepared  at  my  request  for  this  report, 
and  being  the  testimony  of  an  eyewitness  and  participant  in  the  earlier  working 
of  the  Ajo  it  is  extremely  valuable  as  an  adoition  to  the  record  of  mining  in 
Arizona. 

•*  The  Ajo  mine  was  located  in  November,  1854,  by  a  i>arty  of  Americans  from 
California.  The  organization  was  known  as  the  Arizona  Copper  Mining  and 
Trading  0>mpany.  Maj.  Robert  Allen,  U.  S.  A.,  deputy  quartermaster-general 
of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  was  the  president  of  the  corporation,  and  J. 
Downer  Wilson,  of  San  Francisco,  was  secretary  and  treasurer. 

'*At  that  date  the  present  boundary  line  between  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  had  not  been  determined,  and  its  position  was  not 
ascertained  until  the  following  year,  1855. 

*  Raphael  Puxnpelly,  **  Mineralogical  sketch  of  the  silver  mines  of  Arizona," 
Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Set.,  11, 1862. 
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«A8  soon  as  the  r^on  began  to  be  occnpied  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  work  commenced  on  the  Ajo  mines,  these  mines  were  claimed  by  several 
wealthy  residents  of  Sonora  as  being  within  Mexican  territory.  In  the  month  of 
Mwrch,  1855,  a  Mexican  company  of  cavalry  was  sent  from  the  district  of  Altar 
and  from  Ures,  the  capital  of  Sonora  at  that  time,  to  disi>osse8s  the  Americans,  to 
capture  them,  and  take  them  to  Ures  as  prisoners.  But  the  miners  refused  to  go 
and  defended  their  position.  With  only  9  men  against  1 10  dragoons  and  vaqneros, 
the  mine  was  snccessfolly  held  and  the  Mexicans  were  dispersed.  For  six  months 
after  this  nothing  was  done  beyond  mere  prospecting,  bnt  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
1855  the  bonndary  line  had  been  run,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Ajo  mining  camp 
was  at  least  40  miles  inside  of  the  boundary  on  the  United  States  side.  lldwara 
£.  Dimbar,  one  of  the  pioneer  residents  of  San  Francisco,  was  then  made  the 
superintendent  of  the  propertv  and  work  was  resumed  in  a  formal  manner.  The 
TOiTiing  locations,  of  which  there  were  17  made  in  that  year,  all  had  some  work 
done  on  them.  In  the  meantime  10  tons  of  selected  ore  had  been  taken  from 
shaft  No.  1 .  This  ore  consisted  of  red  oxide  of  copper.  It  was  shipped  to  Swansea 
and  was  sold  for  a  little  less  than  $400  per  ton.  Tnere  were  severfu  hundred  tons 
of  sulphurets  of  copper  extracted  from  the  different  workings.  The  principal 
portions  were  in  a  limestone  formation,  but  the  richest  ores  were  all  found  near 
where  the  first  work  was  done  and  were  in  porphyry. 

'*The  company  attempted  to  transport  tne  ore  to  San  Francisco  and  thence 
around  Cape  Horn  to  Europe,  but  the  costs  were  so  great  that  their  plan  of  trans- 
portation had  to  be  abandoned.  For  the  first  year,  on  every  pound  of  ore  trans- 
ported from  the  mine  by  way  of  Yuma  to  San  Francisco  the  freight  alone 
amounted  to  9  cents.  A  rever beratory  furnace  was  built  at  a  cost  of  over  |80,000, 
and  not  as  much  as  100  pounds  of  copper  was  ever  produced  in  it.  Finally, 
after  several  years  of  great  expenditure,  the  company  ceased  operations.  The 
property  was  left  in  charge  of  a  keeper  whose  claim  for  services  amounted  to 
$5,000,  and  the  property  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale." 

MOHAVE  COUNTY. 

Mohave  Ck)unty  attracted  the  attention  of  United  States  prospectors  as  early  as 
1858  in  a  search  for  placer  gold  deposits.  In  the  year  1880  the  most  important 
mining  districts  were  the  Aubray,  Cedar  Valley,  Greenwood,  Hualapai,  May- 
nard,  and  San  Francisco.  Many  claims  are  enumerated  in  the  report  by  Mr. 
BurchM^  for  1880-61. 

The  discovery  of  placers  at  La  Paz  in  1868  drew  many  miners  from  California 
to  Arizona,  who  penetrated  to  Weaver,  beyond  the  Hassayampa,  and  helped  to 
clean  up  the  wonderful  deposits  of  coarse  gold  in  that  camp  and  on  the  top  of 
Rich  ^. 

VULTURE  MINE. 

The  same  vear  (1868)  was  marked  b^  the  discovery  of  the  great  quartz  vein,  since 
known  as  the  Vulture,  by  Henry  Wiokenburg,  which  was  worked  for  a  decade, 
but  under  great  disadvantag^es,  owing  to  the  constant  presence  of  the  murderous 
Apaches.  For  a  time  the  miners  were  paid  off,  not  in  coin,  nor  in  promises,  but 
in  chunks  of  gold  chopped  off  with  a  hatchet  from  the  ingots  and  weighed  out  to 
them  according  to  the  figures  on  the  i)ay  roll.  The  stami)ed  bars  of  gold  from 
this  mine  were  current  all  over  central  and  northern  Arizona,  and  it  was  the  only 
mine  in  the  Territory  for  a  long  time  that  kept  up  the  reputation  of  the  oount^ 
and  sent  out  regular  shipments  of  bullion. 

CASTLE  DOME. 

This  district  was  organized  in  1868,  and  for  a  time  ores  were  shipped  by  water 
to  San  Frandsco,  or  until  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  Yuma.  Since  then 
the  ores  are  taken  down  the  river  by  boat,  and  are  then  transferred  to  the  railway. 
The  freight  to  San  Francisco  from  the  landing  on  the  Colorado  River  was  $12  per 
ton.  The  galena  ores  averaged  60  per  cent  lead,  85  ounces  of  silver,  per  ton.  The 
selling  price  at  that  time  was  about  $60  i>er  ton. 

PLANET  MINE. 

The  Planet  Mine,  on  the  Colorado  River,  in  1871  kept  about  20  men  at  work  and 
had  shipped  from  100  to  150  tons  of  copper  ore  of  mgh  grade  to  San  Francisco 
monthly  Dy  way  of  the  river  to  San  Isabel,  where  the  ore  was  transferred  to  vessels 
for  San  FrandBco  by  way  of  the  gulf. 
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Mining  g^adnaUy  extended  up  the  Ck)lorado  and  into  the  contignons  territory. 
The  Ha;uapai  district  became  prominent  abont  1870, 1871,  and  1872. 

HUALAPAI  DISTRICT. 

In  the  Hnalai)ai  district  little  was  done  in  the  year  1871  except  to  make  loca- 
tions and  the  amount  of  work  essential  to  hold  them.  In  1872  a  5-stamp  miU  was 
erected  and  2  fnmaces.  The  furnaces  were  reported  as  total  failures,  bat  in 
December,  1872,  a  third  furnace  was  completed,  and  bein^  properly  managed  was 
successful.  Most  of  the  work  even  in  1872  was  superficial,  and  few  of  the  pits 
were  over  30  feet  deep.    The  oxidized  ores  soon  gave  way  to  the  nndecomposed 

Eyritous  ores  rich  in  Doth  silver  and  gold.  The  district  in  1872  could  boast  of 
aving  some  2,700  locations,  about  1,000  of  them  in  sex)arate  lodes,  the  rest  being 
the  extension  of  the  first  locations.  Several  other  districts  were  set  off  at  that 
date,  among  them  the  Maynard,  about  10  miles  north,  and  the  Cedar  district,  about 
60  miles  south. 

SAN  XAVIER. 

The  San  Xavier,  south  of  Tucson,  had  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent 
as  early  as  1875,  and  efforts  had  been  made  to  smelt  the  ore.  It  is  recorded  that 
a  quantity  of  the  ore  smelted  in  a  Mexican  furnace  gave  good  results. 

TOMBSTONE. 

The  discovery  and  development  of  the  rich  ore  deposits  of  Tombstone  mark  an 
era  in  the  history  of  mining  in  Arizona.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1877, 
A.  E.  Schieffelin  and  his  bromer  left  Camp  Huachuca  to  explore  the  Mule  Moun- 
tains, which  were  then  dominated  by  the  ruthless  savage  Apaches.  He  was 
advised  to  take  his  tombstone  with  him,  and  when  he  discovered  the  rich  ores  and 
named  the  claims  the  Tough  Nut  and  the  Qoodenough,  he  gave  the  name  Tomb- 
stone to  the  camp.  This  was  in  Februarv,  1878.  A  wonderful  development  fol- 
lowed. Millions  in  value  were  produced.  A  large  and  thriving  citf  grew  up. 
The  hills  were  covered  with  mining  hoists  and  piles  of  ore  and  debris.  The  Tomb- 
stone Mill  and  Mining  Company,  the  Contention,  Grand  Central,  and  the  Girard 
were  leading  producers.  At  length  the  level  of  permanent  water  was  reached, 
the  ores  changed  in  chiuracter,  and  the  water  was  found  too  great  in  volume  to  be 
controlled  by  one  property.  United  effort  has  not  been  secured,  and  these  proj)- 
erties  are  idle,  and  Tombstone  is  practically  to-dav  a  deserted  city.  Schieffelin  has 
passed  away,  but  his  tombstone,  in  the  form  •!  an  imposing,  massive  masonry 
pyramid  of  granite  bowlders,  towers  over  the  scene  of  his  discovery,  a  fitting 
monument  to  his  courage  and  enterprise. 

SILVER  KINO. 

The  Silver  King,  for  years  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  silver  producers  of 
Arizona,  and  which  buut  up  the  prosperous  towns  of  Pinal  and  Silver  King,  was 
discovered  in  March,  1875.  It  was  worked  for  several  years  under  the  chief  own- 
ership of  Col.  James  M.  Barney,  and  paid  some  millions  in  dividends,  but  since 
the  fall  in  value  of  silver,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  is  now  idle. 

COMMONWEALTH. 

The  discovery  of  the  value  of  the  Pearce  or  Commonwealth  mine  in  1895  has 
resulted  in  the  building  up  of  a  thriving  community  in  the  Sulphur  Spring  Valley 
near  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Dragoon  Mountains.  It  is  to-day  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Territory. 

Copper  Mines. 

The  great  copper-producing  camps  of  Arizona  are  comparatively  of  recent 

growth.    The  first  location  at  Globe  dates  from  1875.    It  was  long  handicapped 
y  the  diflSculty  of  access  and  of  transportation,  but  is  now  (1899)  connect^  by 
rail  with  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  Rosemont  copper  mines,  which  were  worked  for  a  time  by  the  late  L.  J. 
Rose,  passed,  in  1896,  into  the  hands  of  the  Lewisohn  Brothers,  of  New  York,  and 
are  bemg  developed. 
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In  the  Sierritas,  18  miles  south  of  Tncson,  the  year  1899  witnesses  the  erection 
of  a  copper  smelting  furnace  at  the  azurite  claims  and  the  production  of  ingots 
of  copper  and  copper  matte. 

The  old  San  Xavier  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  silver  mine,  which  has  been  idle  for 
years,  is  now  (1899)  being  worked  and  is  producing. 

CX^PPER  QUEEN. 

The  Copper  <^een  mine  at  Bisbee  was  discovered  b^  Hugh  Jones  in  1877.  The 
honor  of  this  discovery  is  also  claimed  for  G^eorge  Warren  in  1878,  who  sold  out 
his  share  in  1880. 

For  several  years  this  mine  was  barely  worked  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  It  was  once  sold  with  difficulty  for  |1 ,250,000,  and  appeared  at 
one  time  to  be  nearly  worked  out.  It  is  now  well  Imown  as  one  of  tne  leading 
copper  mines  of  the  United  States,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Benson.  The  value  of  the  ore  extracted  up  to  September  1, 1888.  was 
reported  as  $3,000,000.  The  value  of  the  annual  production  is  now  (1899)  beheved 
to  De  not  less  than  25,000,000  poxmds. 

Graham  County. 

The  extensive  copper  deposits  in  Graham  County,  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Biver,at  Morenci,  Lon^ellow,  Clifton,  and  vicinity,  were  discovered  about 
1865,  and  were  brought  prominently  to  notice  in  1871.  These  mines  were  among 
the  earliest  producers.  Furnaces  were  erected  and  the  copi>er  bars  were  shit)pea 
out  by  ox  teams  overland. 

UNITED  VERDE. 

The  far-famed  United  Verde  copper  mine,  although  originaUy  located  back  in 
the  sixties,  had  a  struggle  for  existence,  as  a  paying  property,  until  1887,  when 
capital  and  intelligence  came  to  its  rescue,  and  placed  it  among  the  foremost 
copper  producers  of  the  world.  The  property  was  purchased  by  Hon.  W.  A.  Clark 
in  1888.  Copper  production  began  m  March  and  continued  during  the  summer 
at  the  rate  of  about  600,000  pounds  per  month,  this  being  the  quantity  required 
by  contract  with  the  syndicate.     (Vide  Min.  Bes.  U.  S.,  1888,  p.  59.) 

OLD  DOMINION. 

This  mine  at  Globe  was  run  with  one  furnace  in  1888.  Coke  at  that  time 
cost  $48  per  ton. 

WOLFRAMITE. 

The  discovery  of  wolframite  in  1898,  in  workable  quantities^  at  Russellville  in 
the  Dragoons  and  at  Gijas,  Arivaca,  and  other  places,  added  an  important  mineral 
to  the  list  of  Arizona's  productions,  and  has  introduced  a  new  mining  industry. 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

The  citizens  of  Arizona  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  general 
education  and  especiallv  of  education  in  the  art  of  mining,  and  in  the  sciences 
and  arts,  upon  a  knowled^  of  which  the  success  in  mining  and  metallurgy  so 
ffreatly  diepends.  In  1885  the  Territorial  legislative  assembly  passed  an  act  estab- 
usfaing  a  university  to  include  a  School  of  Mines.  This  marks  a  new  ex)Och  in 
the  historv  of  mining  in  Arizona,  and  it  was  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  tne  mining  industry  to  Arizona.  A  contract  tor  the  chief  building  for  the 
School  of  Mines,  located  at  Tucson,  was  let  in  October,  1887,  but  the  building  was 
not  completed  and  opened  until  October,  1891.  Since  then,  in  the  absence  of  any 
available  funds  for  tne  university  building,  the  School  of  Mines  building  has  been 
nsed  by  all  departments  of  the  university.  The  instructionin  the  umversity  is 
provided  for  by  the  General  Government  out  of  the  income  from  the  Morrill  fund. 
Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  is  given  in  mining,  geology,  mineralogy, 
aflsayingy  and  general  metallurgv.  Sevei^  of  the  students  and  graduates  have 
entOTed  actively  into  the  work  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  occupy  importafnt 
and  remunerative  positions  as  assayers  and  metallurgists  in  different  parts  of  tl)^ 
Territory. 
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TEEEITORIAL  MUSEUM. 

In  connection  with  the  tiniyersity  and  the  mining  school  a  mnBenm  has  been 
establicdied,  in  which  specimens  of  the  minerals,  ores,  and  the  building  materials 
of  Arizona  and  other  regions  are  displayed  and  used  for  the  educational  work. 
There  is  also  a  superb  collection  showing  all  the  birds  of  Arizona. 

STATISTICS  OF  MINING  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  official  collection  of  statistics  of  the  mining 
industry  in  Arizona.  The  county  commissioners  of  immi^ation  have  annually 
endeavored  to  supply  the  details  for  their  respective  counties.  The  former  com- 
missioners of  mining  statistics  for  the  whole  United  States,  especially  for  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi,  also  endeavored  to  secure  the  fig- 
ures reinresenting  the  annual  production  or  the  mines,  and  much  vsduable  infor- 
mation is  recorded  in  their  reports.  The  Territorial  geologist  has  also  endeavored 
to  secure  full  and  reliable  information  upon  the  progress  of  mining,  but  a  general 
indifference,  particularly  on  the  i)art  of  tne  larger  and  most  successful  mine  own- 
ers and  managers,  render  the  taisk  a  difficult  and  thankless  one.  The  slow  but 
sure  method  of  personal  observation  seems  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Outlook  fob  1899. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Arizona  has  there  been  such  a  general  activity  in 
prospecting  and  mining  at  all  the  chief  districts  and  mines  of  the  Territory. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  METALLIC  WEALTH  IN  ARIZONA. 

Arizona  is  essentially  a  mineral-producing  Territory.  There  is  no  other  x>art  of 
North  America  of  equal  area  where  probably  such  a  variety  of  minerals  can  be 
found.  Manv  of  these  minerals  are  extremely  rare  and  occur  elsewhere  but 
sparingly  and  as  curiosities  for  the  cabinet  of  the  mineralogist  rather  than  in 
commercial  quantities,  as  in  several  instances  in  Arizona.  But  there  is  not  only 
a  great  quantity  of  minerals,  but  the  geological  structure  is  varied  and  compre- 
hensive. Representative  outcrops,  ridges,  and  mountains  are  found  of  nearly 
aU  of  the  chief  formations  and  sy^stems  known  to  the  science  of  geology.  And  so 
far  there  has  been  but  comparatively  little  systematic  study  of  Uiese  formations. 
The  field  is  new,  the  harvest  is  ready,  but  the  reapers  are  few.  This  results  partly 
from  the  immensity  of  the  distances,  the  ^eat  scale  upon  which  the  Territory  is 
built,  the  absence  till  recent  years  of  railwaiT  transportation,  the  presence  of 
bloodthirsty  savages,  now  happily  restrained,  and  the  failure,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  of  any  appropriation  of  money  by  the  General  Government  or  by  the 
Terntorial  legislature  to  defray  the  expenses  of  exploration  and  publication.  The 
unx>aralleled  munificence  of  such  grand  features  of  the  earth  as  the  canyon  of 
the  Colorado  and  the  chain  of  extinct  volcanoes  towering  above  it  have,  we  may 
say,  compelled  attention,  as  the  monographs  of  Powell  and  of  Dutton  may  testify. 
The  rapia  reconnoissances  of  Sitgreaves,  of  Whipple  and  Marcou,  of  F^ke,  Emory, 
Bartlett,  Gray,  and  others,  are  not  forgotten,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  yet 
know  but  little  in  detail  of  the  structure  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Arizona  and 
of  the  treasures  they  contain. 

An  attempt  to  show  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  results  in  the  generalized  statement  that  all  of  the  mountain 
ranges  are  mineral  bearing.  Even  the  plateau  region  of  the  northeastern  portion 
has  its  deposits  of  value,  of  building  stone  and  of  coal  and  probably  of  other 
mineral  substances  of  commercial  value.  This  statement,  penned  in  the  report 
for  1896,  has  been  notably  verified  in  the  discovery  of  deposits  of  copper  ore  and 
of  veins  of  gold  and  silver  and  tungsten.  But  the  chief  region  of  occurrence  of 
the  precious  metals,  of  copper,  of  lead,  and  of  other  metals  and  minerals,  lies 
soutn westward  from  the  Grand  Canyon  region  and  of  the  great  lava  districts 
around  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  which  we  may 
assume  cover  from  view  important  deposits  of  mineral  wealth.  The  uplifted 
strongly  scarped  and  eroded  mountain  ranges  of  the  central  and  northern  por- 
tions of  the  Territory  are  more  accessible  to  the  prospectors  and  reveal  tneir 
treasures  more  completely. 

.  The  chief  region  of  metalliferous  minerals  and  mines  thus  commences  on  the 
pprthwest,  in  Mohave  County,  at  the  sharp  bend  of  the  Colorado  River  at  Com- 
jfille,  and  it  extends  southeastward  diagonally  across  the  Territory  for  nearly  500 
miles  in  a  broad  belt  of  high  and  ragged  mountains,  including  the  Bradshaw 
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Monntaiiis,  the  Mazatzals,  the  White  Monntains,  the  Apache  and  Pinal  Moun- 
tains, l^e  Santa  Catalina  Mountains,  the  Santa  Bitas,  Huachucas,  the  Chlrica- 
huas,  the  Dragoons,  the  Mule  Mountains  (Tombstone) ,  and  other  ranges.  All 
these  mountains,  with  their  spurs  and  subordinate  parts,  are  known  as  mineral 
bearing.  They  all  invite  and  reward  faithful  prospecting.  In  support  of  this 
statement  we  need  to  refer  only  to  the  discovery  in  the  granite  rock  of  the  Dra- 
goons in  1898  of  valuable  deposits  of  tungsten,  elsewhere  noticed  in  detail,  and 
to  the  late  discovery,  also,  of  a  promising  vein  of  the  precious  metals  upon  the 
western  dope  of  the  Baboquivari  Range. 

The  chief  towns,  cities,  mining  camps,  and  mining  districts  are  distributed 
along  tiie  course  of  these  mountain  ranges  of  centnu  and  southern  Arizona  in 
one  broad  belt,  extending  diagonally  across  Arizona  from  Nevada  to  Mexico. 
Ck>mmencing  on  the  northwest  end  at  the  Colorado  we  have  in  succession  south- 
easterly Mineral  Park,  Hillside,  Congress,  Jerome,  Prescott,  Phcenix,  Florence, 
Pinal,  Globe,  Mammoth,  Tucson,  Tombstone,  Bisbee,  Pearce,  Arivaca,  and  Oro 
Blanco.  The  Longfellow  cop]^  mines  and  oilers  of  Clifton  lie  upon  tne  north- 
eastern border  ot  me  belt,  wnile  upon  the  southwestom  border  we  find  the  cele- 
brated district  of  Harquahala,  Weaver,  Vulture,  and  many  other  districts.  Pass- 
ing farther  westward  we  come  upon  the  lower  or  piedmont  region  of  broad  and 
extensive  valleys  and  plains,  broken  by  numerous  isolated  ridges  and  ranges,  all 
trending  northwest  and  southeast,  parallel  with  each  other  and  with  the  main 
central  axis  of  mountains. 

These  mountain  ranges  and  valleys  fill  out  the  area  of  the  Territory  to  the 
Colorado  on  the  west  and  Mexico  on  the  south.    They  are  all  mineral  oearing. 

The  ancient  district  of  Castle  Dome,  celebrated  for  its  beautifully  formed  veins 
of  argentiferous  lead  ores,  lies  about  20  miles  north  of  Tuma,  in  the  extreme 
southwest  comer  of  Arizona.  Silver  district,  with  very  large  veins  carrying 
silver  ore,  adjoins  Castle  Dome  northerly,  and  there  is  a  continuous  series  of , 
mining  camps  and  locations  of  gold,  silver,  and  copi>er  ores  northward  along  the 
Colorado  Blver  to  La  Paz,  Ehrenberjo^,  Bill  Williams  Fork,  Mohave,  and  beyond. 

And  directly  across  the  Colorado  River  in  California,  but  tributary  chiefiy  to  the 
development  of  Arizona,  i^ere  are  the  gold-bearing  districts  of  Picacho,  the  Black 
Range,  and  the  Mohave  Desert  region,  reached  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway. 

COMMUNICATION— TRANSPORTATION. 

The  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  portions  of  two  transcontinental  systems, 
traverse  Arizona  from  east  to  west  and  give  convenient  access  to  the  mininj^ 
regions  on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  The  Southern  Pacific,  entoring  the  Terri- 
tory from  New  Mexico  near  San  Simon,  crosses  the  counties  of  Cochise,  Pima, 
Pinal,  Maricopa,  and  Yuma.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  road,  entering  from  New 
Mexico  on  the  nead  waters  of  the  Puerco,  a  tributary  of  the  Little  Colorado, 
crosses  the  counties  of  Apache,  Coconino,  Yavapai,  and  Mohave.  It  crosses  the 
Colorado  River  to  California  at  the  Needles.  These  two  transcontinental  lines 
are  connected  from  north  to  south  by  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railway 
and  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  and  Salt  River  Valley  Railway.  A  branch  road 
from  Benson  southward  extends  to  the  Gulf  of  California  at  Guaymas,  and 
another  road,  the  Arizona  and  Southeastern  Railroad,  extends  from  Benson  to 
Bisbee.  A  branch  from  the  Southern  Pacific,  at  Teviston  or  Bowie  station 
northward  to  Solomonville  and  beyond  to  San  Carlos  and  Globe,  and  known  as 
the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  Railway,  has  been  completed  and  nves 
access  by  rail  to  the  extensive  copper-bearing  district  of  Globe.  The  copper  fields 
of  Morenci  and  of  Clifton  are  reached  by  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railway, 
which  connecte  with  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex. 
Those  only  who  have  lived  and  labored  in  Arizona  before  the  construction  of 
these  roads  can  appreciate  their  inestimable  value  to  the  Territory  and  to  civil- 
ization. They  have  rendered  possible  the  proper  development  of  the  mineral  and 
agricultural  resources  of  Arizona. 

CLIMATIC   ADVANTAGES   OF  ARIZONA,  WITH   REFERENCE   ESPE- 
CIALLY TO  MINING. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  enjoys  peculiar  advantages  in  respect  of  climate  for 
working  mines  and  ores.  Mining  in  the  oi)en  air,  without  the  protection  of  build- 
ings, can  be  conducted  everv  day  in  the  year  without  hindnmce  from  snow  or 
extreme  frosts.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  Bradshaw  Mountains  or  central 
mountain  ranges  snow  rarely  falls  to  so  great  a  depth  as  to  seriously  interfere 
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with  mining  work  or  to  impede  or  snroend  transportation.  The  air  at  all  seasons 
is  comparatively  dry  and  bracing,  ana  in  midsnmmer  a  slight  shade  of  brush  or 
canvas  soflBces  to  keep  off  the  excessive  heat  of  the  snn.  Death  by  sunstroke  is 
unknown.  In  nudwinter  the  days  are  bright  and  clear  and  are  higly  favorable 
to  protracted  labor.  In  the  re^on  of  Tucson,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  while  ihe  nights  in  winter  are  frosty  and  bracing,  severe  and  long- 
continued  freezing  weather  is  unknown.  Water  in  oi)en  shallow  pools  freezes  at 
nifi^t,  but  when  covered  or  in  pipes  a  slight  protection  by  soil  or  wrappings  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  freezing.  The  great  heat  of  the  sun  by  day  warms  up  the 
soil  to  such  a  decree  that  frost  does  not  i>enetrate  deeply  or  freeze  the  ground  if 
dry.  The  luxuriant  growth  of  many  of  the  cactacea  ana  other  plants  among  the 
cliffs  and  rocks  of  Arizona,  which  could  not  for  a  night  withstand  the  frost  of  a 
Northern  or  ESastem  winter,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  rocks  absorb 
large  amounts  of  heat  from  the  sun  by  oay  and  radiate  this  heat  slowly  at  night. 
Some  of  the  very  dark-colored  rocks,  or  those  with  a  black  surface,  exposed  to 
the  sun  on  the  deserts  become  so  hot  as  to  be  uncomfortable  to  the  hand.  Cliffs 
of  black  lava  thus  become  repositories  of  heat  and  exert  an  important  influence 
upon  the  growth  and  distribution  of  plants. 

The  economic  industrial  advantages  of  being  able  to  work  the  mine  and  mills 
or  leaching  works  without  hindrance  or  interruption  bv  the  weather  may  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  to  combat  the  furious  freezing  storms  of 
Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  or  the  Klondike.  Expensive  plants  in  Arizona  for 
leaching  out  gold  with  cyanide  solutions  or  by  chlorine  water  do  not  require  the 
costly  protection  of  buildings  or  artificial  heat.  The  work  may  be  carried  on 
contmuously  every  day  in  the  year  without  being  frozen  up. 

Record  of  temperatures  at  University  of  Arizona,  near  Tucson. 


Month. 


1806 
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February  . 

March 

April 

May» 

June*  

July* 

August  ... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December. 
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ao 

76 

71 
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74 
73 
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68 
56 
67 
60 
83 
86 
85 
79 
68 
64 
47 

78 

83 

82 

05 

05 
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106 
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96 
90 
74 

17 
32 
25 
34 
45 
58 
66 
66 
55 
88 
21 
22 

56 
51 
57 
61 
60 
48 
42 
40 
47 
60 
60 
52 

47 
44 

45 
51 
40 
43 
86 
84 
43 
51 
40 
37 

Least 

daily 

range. 


18 
19 
14 
13 
25 
19 
13 
13 
11 
20 
11 
5 


» First  twelve  days  only  recorded. 


*  Last  twenty-three  days  only  recorded. 


GOLD,  GOLD  VEINS,  MINES,  AND  PLACERS. 

Gk)LD— Its  Distribution  in  Arizona. 

Of  all  the  metals,  gold  is  the  most  widely  and  ^neralljr  distributed  in  all  parts 
of  Arizona.  It  occurs  either  as  placer  deposits  or  in  veins  in  nearly  every  mountain 
range  from  Yuma  on  the  west  to  the  Chiricahuas  on  the  east,  or  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Territory.  Locally,  it  is  more  generally  spread  along  the  course  of 
the  mountains  and  in  the  streams  descending  from  them.  Many  of  the  placer 
deposits  are  but  partly  worked,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water. 

CONGRESS  mine. 

The  Ccn^p'ees  group  of  mines  is  located  in  Martinez  mining  district,  Tavapai 
County,  Anz.,  near  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railway,  about 
70  miles  north  of  Phoenix  and  66  miles  south  of  Prescott.  The  town  of  Congress 
and  the  mines  and  reduction  works  are  located  at  the  mouth  of  a  short  canyon, 
broad  enough  at  the  bottom  to  give  ample  room  for  the  necessary  buildings  for 
town  and  works.  The  outcrops  of  the  veins  are  on  the  mountain  sides,  giving 
abundant  fall  for  waste  dumps  and  the  i)roper  arrangements  of  mills.  The  water 
supply  comes  from  Martinez  Creek,  1  mile  away.  It  is  raised  500  feet  by  a  steam 
pump  to  get  over  the  ridge,  and  runs  into  the  camp  by  gravity.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  men  are  employed  in  the  mines  and  surface  works.  The  nulls,  mine,  and 
all  company  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity.    The  company  o¥ms  and  oper- 
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Ates  its  own  railroad  from  the  junction  to  the  camp.  By  a  system  of  switchbacks 
the  cars  are  taken  tip  the  mountain  side  so  as  to  deliver  coal,  timber,  and  other 
mine  freight  directly  at  the  mines.  The  company  operates  a  general  merchandise 
store  and  boarding  bouse,  and  provides  sleeping  rooms  lighted  by  electrici^  for 
its  men.  A  hospital  is  also  maintained,  where  the  injured  and  sick  are  cared  for. 
The  wires  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  run  into  the  camp,  and 
the  Congress  company  maintains  a  regular  office. 

Claims. — Twenty-three  claims  are  owned,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  work  has 
been  done  on  only  three,  the  Congress,  the  Niagara,  and  Why  Not,  although  the 
others  all  carry  promising  veins,  and  will  be  explored  in  the  future. 

Oeology, — The  country  immediately  around  Congress  is  all  granite  and  granitic 
gneiss.  This  rock  is  cut  through  by  a  series  of  approximately  parallel  dikes  of 
greenstone  trap,  having  ageneral  easterly^  and  westerly  strike  and  a  dip  of  about 
So  defi^rees  to  the  north.  The  Congress  vem  is  in  one  of  these  veins ;  or  perhax>s  it 
may  be  said  that  the  dike  is  the  vein,  for  ore  has  been  found  in  the  dike  in  sdl 
possible  x>ositions  from  one  granite  wall  to  the  other,  but  generally  occupying  a 
position  near  the  foot  wall  and  separated  from  it  by  a  layer  of  vein  selvage.  The 
oike  has  a  thickness  of  about  15  xeet,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  walls ;  but 
this  is  uncertain,  as  we  rarely  see  the  hanging  wall  in  the  mine,  the  drifts  hug- 
ging the  foot  wall,  and  their  height  not  being  sufficient  to  expose  the  han^g. 
These  greenstone  dikes  are  crossed  by  other  more  nearly  vertical  dikes,  having  a 
northeasterly  and  southwesterlv  trend.  The  cross  dikes  are  apparently  a  kind  of 
quMi;z  porphyry.  Very  little  is  known  of  them,  as  they  do  not  apx>ear  to  be  ore 
bearing,  ana  have  been  but  little  exposed  in  the  underground  works.  They  do  not 
seem  to  mark  lines  of  faulting,  as  the  greenstone  dikes  are  not  thrown  at  the  inter- 
section. They  are  apparently  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  greenstone  dikes,  as 
they  seem  to  cut  the  latter  and  occupy  the  space  of  intersection. 

The  following  analyeds  of  a  specimen  of  greenstone  was  made  at  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Yale  University.  No  analysiB  of  the  quarts  porphyry  has  yet 
been  made: 

Per  cent. 

SiO,  ...   52.20    MnO 

ALO, - 13.40     CaO 

Feb 9.75     MgO 


Percent. 
..  1.90 
..  9.00 
.-     1.16 


Besides  the  Congress  vein,  described  above  and  upon  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  has  been  done,  there  are  several  others  of  eaual  promise  on  the  surface 
and  holding  out  extremely  well  to  the  extent  of  the  development  work  that  has 
been  done  upon  them.  One  of  these  crosses  the  Congress  at  an  acute  angle,  and 
another  Jknovm  as  the  Niagara  vein,  is  pai*allel  to  and  in  the  foot  wall  of  the  Con- 
gress. These  veins  are  entirely  inclosed  in  the  granite  without  the  accompanyinjy^ 
dike,  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  Congress  vein.  The  Niagara  vein  is 
now  being  sjrstematically  oi>ened  by  shafts  over  8,000  feet  apart,  both  of  which 
show  up  a  large  continuous  vein  of  excellent  grade  ore  down  to  the  present  level 
of  300  feet  with  every  {uromise  of  continuance  to  great  depth.  There  are  numer- 
ous smaller  veins  carrying  good  ore  and  running  approximately  parallel  to  the 
Congress  and  Niagara,  but  none  of  them  has  been  explored  to  any  extent. 

Ore. — The  Coi^ess  ore  is  white  auartz,  carrying  very  pure  iron  pyrite,  gener- 
ally disseminatedthrough  it  in  small  particles,  but  at  times  in  quite  massive  form. 
There  is  little,  if  any,  gold  in  the  quarts  showing  no  pyrite  and  hardly  any  free 
gold  exists  in  the  ore. 

The  pyrite  carries,  on  an  average,  about  8  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  Other  sul- 
phides so  commonly  accomi)anying  iron  pyrites  are  notablv  absent,  a  little  galena 
of  very  rare  occurrence  being  the  onlv  one  identified,  and  chemical  analysis  of  the 
concentrates  from  the  ore  snowing  hardly  a  trace  of  copper,  arsenic,  antimony, 
or,  indeed,  of  anything  but  iron,  sulphur,  and  silica. 

The  Niagara  ore,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  considerable  galena  and  some  copper 
minerals  besides  the  iron  pyrite.  This  difference  seems  to  oe  rather  characteristic 
of  the  ore  of  this  neighborhood,  when  the  veins  are  entirely  in  the  granite,  as 
distinguished  from  ^oee  which  are  accompanied  by  the  greenstone  dikes. 

As  stated  above,  the  ore  in  the  Congress  vein  is  generally  near  the  foot  wall. 
Its  position  and  appearance  suggest  that  it  occupies  what  have  been  the  exceed- 
ingly flat  lenticular  cavities  produced  by  a  fracture  of  the  dike  along  the  plane  of 
its  mp,  followed  by  sufficient  movement  along  the  line  of  fracture  to  leave  such 
cavities  by  reason  of  the  inequalities  of  fracture.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the 
replacement  of  the  greenstone  by  quarts,  the  whole  appearance  being  that  of  the 
filling  of  preexisting  cavities  by  deposition  from  mineral  waters.  The  valuable 
contents  of  the  vein  have  been  quite  likely  derived  from  the  greenstone  by  segre- 
gation and  infiltration. 
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Underground  ivories.— There  are  three  principal  shafts  on  the  Ckmgress,  all  snnk 
on  the  vein  and  conformably  to  its  dip.  No.  1  and  No.  2  shafts  are  600  feet  apart 
and  the  No.  2  and  No.  8  1 ,000  feet  apart.  Nos.  2  and  8  are  connected  on  the  1 ,700- 
f oot  level  and  each  have  hoisting  machinery  capable  of  sinking  to  8 ,000  feet.  Sink- 
ing is  still  in  nrogress  with  air  drills,  and  a  depth  of  2,400  feet  has  been  attained, 
proving  the  dike  and  ore  to  be  continnoos  and  strong  to  that  depth,  the  ore  in  fact 
being  larger  and  of  better  thim  average  grade.  The  system  of  mining  aimed  at 
is  to  block  ont  the  gronnd  bv  main  levels,  driven  dead,  approximately  300  feet 
apart.  Stopes  are  then  started  at  the  shaft  and  rise  above  these  levels.  As  the 
tops  of  the  stopes  reach  the  height  decided  upon  as  the  proper  distance  for  another 
level  (generally  75  feet),  the  level  is  carried  in,  practically  being  already  formed 
by  the  stoi>e,  wit^  the  exception  of  a  little  cutting  of  the  roof  to  make  room  for 
the  timbers.  The  gronnd  stoped  ont  is  filled  with  waste  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the 
roof  soon  becomes  Heavy  and  the  temporary  supports  put  in  during  stoping  would 
crush  without  filling.  By  this  method  of  stoxying  a  large  part  of  the  waste  oroken 
is  kept  under&pround,  serving  the  purpose  of  supporting  tne  roof,  saving  hoisting, 
and  causing  the  air  to  circulate  upward  along  the  working  breast  of  the  stopes. 

EtxLuction  works, — The  reduction  works  consist  of  a40-stamp  mill  and  a  cyanide 
plant  for  treating  the  tailings.  The  milling  process  is  as  follows:  The  ore  from 
the  mine  is  dumped  on  grizzlies,  the  oversize  passing  through  two  9  by  15  inch 
Blake  crushers,  and  thence  with  the  fines  to  storage  bins  of  about  1,000  tons 
capacity.  Tullock  feeders  draw  their  supply  from  ^ese  bins  for  the  40  stamps. 
The  stamps  weigh  850  pounds  each,  and  drop  6  inches  90  times  per  minute. 
Steel  wire  screens  are  used  of  20  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  No.  24  wire.  The  pump 
is  fed  direct  to  20  Frue  vanners,  equally  divided  between  them.  The  resulting  con- 
centrates are  dumped  upon  a  sand  filter  to  drain,  and  while  still  moist  are  loaded 
in  bulk,  without  sacking,  into  cars  for  shipment  to  the  smelter,  at  present  the  El 
Paso  Smelting  Works.  The  tailings  pass  to  a  Frenier  &  Le  Blanc  sand  pump, 
which  elevates  them  to  settling  tanks,  and  where  the  surplus  water  is  removed 
and  pumped  back  to  be  used  over  again,  while  the  tailings  are  run  in  cars  to  the 
dump. 

Fine  crushing  and  concentration  at  one  operation  on  such  material  as  the  Con- 
gress ore  is  not  a  clean  operation,  but  is  probably  the  best  process  available,  con- 
radering  the  verv  small  suppler  of  water.  The  concentrating  percentage  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  80  on  $16  original  ore,  and  the  greater  x>art  of  the  loss  is  in  the 
very  filne  slimes.  It  is  quite  probable  that  closer  work  could  be  done  by  hydraulic 
classifying  previous  to  concentration,  but  the  changes  in  the  mill  necessary  to 
introduce  this  in  a  proper  way  would  be  quite  extensive,  as  the  necessary  fall 
between  the  batteries  and  vanners  is  at  present  lacking.  The  rate  of  crushing  is 
100  tons  per  day  or  2^  tons  per  stamp. 

Cyanide  tnorks. — ^Tne  tailings  from  the  concentrating  mills  are  reworked  bv  the 
cyanide  process  at  the  rate  of  110  tons  per  dav.  The  plant  comprises  a  mrge 
Brown  mechanical  roaster;  seven  leaching  tanks,  each  26  feet  in  mameter  by  4i 
feet  deep;  four  solution  tanks  15  feet  in  diameter  by  10  feet  deep,  together  with 
the  necessary  bins,  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  piping,  zinc,  boxes,  etc.,  the  whqje 
being  inclosed  in  substantial  corrugated  iron  ouildings  covering  an  area  of  over 
12,0(%  square  feet.  The  tailings  as  they  come  from  the  concentrating  mill  are 
bedded  and  partially  dried  by  plowing  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  They  are  then 
dumped  into  a  Stedman  pulverizer,  going  thence  by  elevator  to  a  storage  bin,  from 
whicn  they  run  bv  gravity  to  the  self-feeder  of  the  roasting  furnace.  The  furnace 
is  fired  with  California  crude  oil.  using  three  No.  8  Clayboume  burners.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  roasting  furnace  tnoroughly  desulphurized  and  oxidized,  the  tail- 
ings are  automaticallv  carried  along  on  a  sheet-iron  cooling  hearth,  passing  under 
a  spray  of  water  to  lav  the  dust  and  assist  in  cooling,  and  thence  go  to  the 
leaching  tanks,  where  tne  gold  is  dissolved  and  collected  on  zinc  shavings  in  the 
usual  way. 

iVocHiction.— The  gross  production  of  the  mines  to  date  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $5,000,000,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  reduction  works  have  been 
oontinuouslpr  operated  at  full  capacity,  the  development  of  the  mines  has  been 
kept  so  far  m  iMivance  of  stoping  that  there  is  now  more  ore  in  sight  than  at  any 
time  since  the  comi)any  began  operations. 

KINO  OP  ARIZONA. 

This  gold-bearing  property,  known  for  a  time  as  the  Gleason,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  King  of  Arizona  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  a  corporation  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Aiizona,  with  a  capitalization  of  5,000,000 
shares  of  a  par  value  of  $1  each.  Tnis  company  owns  four  full  claims— the  Home- 
stake,  the  "iiag  of  Arizona,  the  Last  Hope,  and  the  Mucho  Bueno.    The  boond- 
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ariee  of  the  district  have  not  vet  been  defined  nor  has  a  name  been  given  to  it, 
but  when  it  is  orgimized  it  will  probably  be  named  the  King  of  Arizona  district. 
This  district  lies  abont  85  miles  ane  east  of  Castle  Dome  Landing,  on  the  Colorado 
River.  It  is  north  of  the  Qila  River  and  about  48  miles  from  the  Texas  Hill 
Station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  This  is  the  nearest  station  on  the 
railway.  There  are  several  other  locations  besides  those  conveyed  to  the  King  of 
Arizona. 

The  Homestake  location  covers  the  chief  workings  up  to  this  date.  There  is 
on  this  claim  a  strong  vein  of  gold-bearing  quartz.  This  lode  or  vein  has  three 
well-marked  divisions  or  layers.  On  the  hanging  wall  there  is  a  soft  layer  from 
1  to  8^  inches  wide,  which  averages  about  $2,800  per  ton  in  value.  Next  below 
this  there  is  a  middle  layer  or  body  of  quartz  about  20  inches  thick,  which  will 
average  about  $90  to  $100  per  ton  in  value.  The  remainder  of  the  vein,  so  far  as 
it  is  exposed  by  the  shaft,  averages  about  $24  per  ton.  Test  holes  have  been 
drilled  8  feet  deep  into  the  foot  wall,  and  all  are  m  ore.  The  shaft  by  which  the 
exposure  of  the  nature  of  the  vein  has  been  made  is  200  feet  deep  and  follows  the 
dip  of  the  hang[ing  wall  a  distance  of  40  feet  easterly  and  80  feet  westerly,  lliese 
show  a  continuity  of  vein,  havina^  the  same  characters  and  values  developed  bv  the 
shaft.  The  hill  rises  rapidly  botn  east  and  west  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  heignt  of 
\mcka  on  the  lode  above  the  drifts  is  greater  than  at  the  shaft.  At  a  point  about 
80  feet  west  of  the  shaft  and  on  a  level  with  the  collar  of  the  shaft  tne  vein  has 
been  crosscut  from  wall  to  wall,  showing  it  18  feet  wide  at  that  point.  The  ore' 
in  the  crosscut  is  of  about  the  same  grade  as  that  in  the  shaft.  The  croppings 
of  the  vein  may  be  followed  for  some  700  feet  of  the  Homestake  shaft  to  a  sec- 
ond opening,  known  as  '*The  King  of  Arizona  Shaft."  This  shaft  is  about  50 
feet  deep,  and  by  means  of  drill  holes  the  vein  is  shown  to  be  11  feet  in  width 
and  has  ^n  average  value  of  $10  i>er  ton.  At  a  point  800  feet  east  of  the  Home- 
stake  shaft  a  tunnel  has  been  made  which  crosscuts  the  vein  160  feet  below  the 
surface.  At  this  point  the  hanging  wall  vein  is  18  inches  wide  and  has  an  aver- 
age value  of  $50  per  ton.  The  txmnel  then  passes  through  80  feet  of  vein  mat- 
ter running  about  $8  per  ton,  thence  throuffn  7  feet  of  ore  carrying  $28  per  ton 
to  the  foot  wall.  The  total  distance  from  hanging  wall  to  foot  wall  along  this 
tunnel  is  40  feet.  A  drift  has  been  run  along  the  foot  wall  to  the  Homestake 
shaft  at  a  distance  of  800  feet,  and  the  average  value  of  the  ore  exposed  is  $14 
per  ton. 

At  the  commencement  of  operations,  and  in  order  to  fully  test  the  ores,  2,500 
tons  of  quartz  was  taken  to  a  5-8tamp  mill,  which  the  comi)any  owns,  on  Qila 
River,  a  distance  of  85  miles  south  of  the  mine  and  12  miles  from  Texas  HiU.  This 
ore  yielded  by  plate  amalgamation  about  $75,000.  The  tailings  were  then  treated 
by  cvanide  and  $80,000  more  extracted,  leaving  in  the  tailings  an  average  of  about 
$1.50  per  ton.  After  repeated  tests  it  was  found  tiiat  this  ore  could  be  treated  en 
masse,  after  crushing,  without  running  it  over  the  plates  or  using  amalgamation 
methods.    Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  cyaniding  plant  at  the  mine. 

In  February  last  the  company  let  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  reduction 
plant,  capable  of  treating  100  tons  of  ore  each  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  sinking 
wells  from  which  a  sufficient  water  supply  could  be  obtained.  This  work  has 
been  successfully  prosecuted.  Water  was  found  in  abundance  1,000  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  at  a  point  about  4  miles  from  the  mines ;  also  at  another 
point  1,000  feet  below  the  surface  15  miles  distant  from  the  mines.  Pipe  lines 
nave  been  laid,  pumps  erected,  and  the  reduction  plant  completed,  and  is  now 
(August  25)  being  tested  and  will  in  all  probability  be  turned  over  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  contractors  about  September  l. 

THE  CROWNED  KINO  MINE. 

The  Crowned  King  is  nndoubtedlv  one  of  the  most  valuable  gold  mines  in  Ari- 
zona. It  has  been  producing  steadily  for  more  than  ten  years.  It  is  opened  by 
several  tons  on  the  vein,  one  beneath  the  other,  connected  by  winzes  and  shafts. 
The  ore  body  is  re^lar  and  continuous  and  of  remarkably  even  value,  although 
occasionally  very  nch  *'  strikes ''  are  made.  Within  the  current  year  considerable 
ore  was  encountered  that  assayed  as  high  as  $50,000  per  ton.  Few  mines  are  so 
well  situated  for  economical  working.  The  ores  are  reduced  by  a  stamp  mill  and 
concentrators.  A  Is^ge  percentage  of  the  values  is  saved  on  the  pl&tes,  the  con- 
centrates being  shipped  away  to  smelters;  this  much  is  known.  The  product  of 
the  mine  and  the  average  value  of  the  ore  can  not  be  obtained  for  publication, 
as  the  owners  consistently  refuse  to  furnish  information  on  these  points.  Several 
millions  have  been  produced.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  Crowned  KiuR 
is  a  magnificent  propertv.  It  is  situated  in  the  Bradflhaw  Xomitains,  Yavapai 
Go  nty,  about  85  miles  from  Presoott, 
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MAMMOTH  OOLX.INB,  LOflTBD. 

This  mine  in  Pinal  County,  a  few  miles  north  of  Oracle,  is  an  important  gold 
property.  At  the  date  of  the  report  for  1897  it  was  lyins  idle,  owing  to  a  chimge 
of  ownership  and  management,  bnt  it  was  reorganized  in  1898,  and  work  was 
actiyely  resumed.  In  addition  to  the  Mammoth  Mine  the  company  purchased 
tiie  Collins  Qroup,  which  adjoined  the  Mammoth  on  the  west.  There  ore  depos- 
its occur  in  granite,  and  are  marked  by  a  strong  mineralization  of  the  rock 
traceable  through  the  claims  b^r  ezcessiTe  discoloration.  The  soil  is  very  red 
over  the  whole  area.  The  deiiosits  are  large,  and  very  long  stulls  are  required 
to  span  the  spaces  left  bv  stoi^ing.  The  mill  is  located  on  the  San  Pedro  River, 
some  6  or  7  miles  from  the  nune.  Formerly  the  ore  was  hauled  from  the  mine 
to  the  mill  in  large  wagons,  and  water  was  taken  back  by  the  retumin£[  teams. 
Under  the  present  management  all  this  is  changed.  An  automatic  wire  rope 
tramway  has  been  put  up  between  the  mine  and  mill,  and  now  the  ore  is  regu- 
larly transported  and  delivered  into  the  bins  of  the  mill  at  a  very  small  cost.  In 
fact  the  weight  of  the  ore  in  the  descending  buckets  furnishes  all  the  power 
necessary,  and  is  also  sufficient  to  take  back  in  a  part  of  the  bucket  a  full  water 
supply  for  the  mine.  This  tramway  effects  a  neat  saving  of  expense  per  ton 
and  insures  a  regular  and  full  supply  of  ore  at  the  mill  of  100  tons  or  more  a  day. 

The  tailings  wnich  accumulate  m  larse  quantities  on  the  mill  are  now  treated 
with  success  and  profit.  This  plant  has  a  cajMunty  of  200  tons  a  da^.  The 
extraction  is  carried  to  a  high  percentage  of  the  gold  contents.  The  taibngs  are 
dug  out  of  the  tanks  and  are  scraped  away  by  mules.  Zinc  shavinjgs  in  iron 
boxes  of  the  usual  form  are  used  to  precipitate  the  gold  from  the  solution. 

A  large  wood  supply  is  necessary  for  the  boilers  of  the  mill.  Wood  costs  over 
$8  per  cord  delivered  there,  and  the  oak  groves  of  the  Catalinas  at  and  around 
Oracle  are  behig  decimated  by  the  wood  contractors.  This  meets  with  regret 
and  opposition,  and  the  Gk>vemment  has  made  decided  objections  to  this  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  timber. 

A  plan  has  been  devised  to  utilize  the  water  of  the  Arivsdna  Canyon  by  putting 
in  a  dam,  storing  the  water,  taking  it  out  in  pipes  under  sufficient  pressure  to  run 
dynamos,  and  to  transmit  the  electrical  energy  to  the  mill  in  sufficient  amount  to 
run  it  and  to  do  all  the  hoisting  and  lightinf^  at  both  the  mine  and  the  mill.  This 
scheme  seems  to  be  entirely  feasible  and  if  i)erfected  will  make  a  model  plant 
worthy  of  tbe  beginning  of  the  twentieUi  century  mining. 

In  association  with  the  gold  of  this  lode  there  are  at  places  considerable  bunches 
of  galenite,  lead  ore,  massive  in  character  and  sufficient  to  make  shipments  to 
smelting  works.  The  partial  decomposition  of  this  sulphide  ore  gave  fine  speci- 
mens of  massive  lead  sulphate^anglesite — ^in  crusts  and  concretionary  layers 
accompanied  by  olivenite  and  by  cerussite  and  wulf enite— the  molybdate  of  lead. 
Of  this  molybdate,  in  large  masses  and  crystalline  bunches,  twelve  tons  of  90  per 
cent  purity  were  shipped  away  in  1898.  This  was  obtained  by  overhauling  the 
waste  dumi>8  at  the  mme,  and  tne  demand  and  the  supply  also  are  now  exhausted. 

LA  FORTUNA  MINK. 

In  the  early  days  of  gold  discovery  in  CaUfomia,  1848,  when  the  news  reached 
the  gold  miners  oi  Sonora,  there  was  a  general  exodus  of  the  able-bodied  men  who 
were  able  to  get  away  northwest  to  the  new  El  Dorado  in  California,  and  the  State 
of  Sonora  contributed  many  men  to  the  mining  population.  They  took  the  old 
road,  which  was  known  as  the  *'  Camina  Real, '^  from  Estancia  and  Altar  north- 
westward nearly  parallel  to  the  Qulf ,  following  the  mountain  ridge  known  as  the 
Qila  Range,  just  north  of  our  present  boundary.  The  road  led  to  Yuma,  and  in 
passing  by  the  Qila  Range  they  went  within  a  few  feet  or  yards  of  a  very  modest 
outcrop  of  qoArtz  which  no  one  seemed  to  consider  of  sufficient  v^ue  to  merit  any 
attention.  That  humble  and  insignificant  quartz  outcrop  is  to-day  the  outcrop 
of  the  great  Fortuna  mine. 

It  is  situated  on  the  westward  slope  and  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  range  of  moun- 
tains called  on  some  of  the  old  maps  the  Qila  Range.  This  trends  northwestwardly 
and  reaches  nearly  to  the  Qila  River  at  the  point  now  known  as  Blaisdell.  The 
railway  in  its  course  to  Yuma  passes  around  the  northwest  point  of  this  ranp;e. 
Where  the  rocks  are  exposed  at  that  point  they  are  mostly  of  homogeneous  gramte, 
of  gray  color  and  weatnered  out  at  the  surfaces,  which,  however,  are  much  pitted 
as  if  l^  decomposition  of  some  soft  substance.  But  beyond  these  low-lying  hills 
of  granite  there  are  big  outcrops  of  rock  which  to  the  experienced  eye  indicate 
stratified  formations.   They  are  indeed  stratified,  for  the  bulk  of  the  range  south- 
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ward  «nd  Bontheaetward  is  composed  of  regnlar  stratified,  laminated,  hard  gneissic 
rock  I  use  the  word '  ^gneissic  ^  in  a  very  general  and  comprehensiye  sense,  for  y;on 
can  d^acribe  these  roolto  with  much  more  accnracy  if  yon  localize  them  as  mica 
slates  and  homblendic  slates,  with  interpolations  of  qnartaite  beds,  especially  in 
the  npper  part  of  the  series,  with  green  stains,  snpxiosed  to  be  stains  of  cojiper 
and  aecomposition  of  copper  ore,  which  they  probably  are,  although  there  are 
some  pecnharities  of  color,  and  some  yellow  colors,  which  indicate  to  me  the  pres- 
ence of  some  other  mineral,  x>os8ibly  tellurium,  which  by  its  decomposition  has 
given  these  colors.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  bullion  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  vein  contains  more  copper  than  it  now  contains  in  the  lower  levels  of 
the  mine.  The  workings  which  have  been  carried  on  here  have  developed  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  could  not  be  foretold  from  an  inspection  of  the  outcrop. 
The  vein  or  lode  appears  to  be  a  chimney,  not  a  continuous  ore  body  nor  a  con- 
tinuous vein  with  an  ore  body  or  chimney  or  chute  upon  it.  As  remarked  the 
outcropping  points  indicate  that  there  is  no  very  great  longitudinal  extension  of 
this  ore. 

The  vein  is  remarkable,  first,  in  this  limited  outcrop ;  second,  in  its  continuity  in 
depth,  its  continued  and  satisfactory  richness,  and  tne  promise  it  gives  of  enrich- 
ment by  further  veins  dipping  into  it  on  the  foot-wall  sides. 

Some  facts  in  regard  to  the  product  or  yield :  The  ore  paid  from  the  surface. 
The  product  or  ore  extracted  up  to  the  time  has  been  about  80  tons  per  day,  which 
is  sent  to  the  20-stamp  mill,  each  stamp  of  which  crushes  about  4  tons  in  twen^ 
four  hours.  The  extraction  is  chiefly  and  largely  by  power  drills.  A  force  of  80 
men  is  employed  by  tkds  mine  and  mill.  The  greater  part  of  the  labor  undei*- 
Kround  ana  raining  is  done  by  compressed  air.  The  lode,  I  was  told,  was  6  to  15 
feet  wide.  This  large  space  permits  the  use  of  power  drills  to  great  advantage. 
In  the  material  hoisted  there  are  fragments  of  the  wall  rocks,  some  of  which  are 
thrown  out,  but  many  pieces  pass  thn)ugh  the  miU.  They  would  prefer  to  reject 
most  of  this  wall  rock,  but  it  would  take  more  time  and  eiroense  than  it  does  to 
mill  it,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  some  of  it  containing  gold.  Jnrom  these  80  tons  of 
rock  crushed  daily  the  average  product  is  x>erhaps  $48,000  worth  of  gold  i>er  month. 
Some  months  they  have  produced  as  high  as  $90,000. 

In  the  region  of  the  Fortuna  Mine  the  formations  app^  to  be  wholly  of  mica 
slate  and  hornblende  slate,  with  some  arenaceous  layers  like  old  micaceous  sand- 
stone and  quartsites.  The  mine  is  surrounded  by  black  homblendic  slates  and 
mica  slates,  dipping  southward  and  southwestward  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees, 
and  these  slates  are  very  evenly  laminated,  ridge  after  ridge.  There  is  apparently 
a  continuous  body  stretching  to  a  distance  of  2  or  8  miles,  and  showing  a  thickness 
at  right  angles  to  the  stratification  of  no  less  than  6,000  or  8,000  or  perhaps  10,000 
feet,  and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  plication.  The  stratification  is  flat 
and  as  regular  as  the  leaves  of  a  book.  Usually  we  detect  more  or  less  plication  or 
folding  in  such  a  section,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  folding  whatever  in  this 
series.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  layers  of 
these  rocky  ridges,  now  all  turned  black  uxK>n  the  surface — a  condition  of  coloring 
which  seems  to  attend  all  the  rock  outcrops  along  the  lower  Colorado,  and  the 
origin  of  which,  though  discussed  by  Humboldt  after  noting  similar  blackening  of 
the  rocks  along  the  Onnooo,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  This  general 
blackening  ofthe  surface  hides  the  changes  of  composition,  which  may  be  noted 
by  careful  and  close  infipection. 

In  some  places  homblendic  slates  are  more  developed  than  the  mica  slate,  and 
at  others  the  micaceous  schistose  characters  predominate  and  are  accompanied 
by  layers  of  quartzite  interleaved  and  8  or  4  feet  in  thickness,  sometimes  3  or  4 
inches,  and  some  foliated  quartz  having  little  films  of  mica  in  it.  These  quartz 
beds  are  members  of  the  series,  but  have  been  located  as  ledges,  and,  it  is  claimed, 
are  gold  bearing.  The  quartz  has  little  or  no  resemblance  to  vein  quartz,  and  yet 
at  several  points  in  the  outcrop  there  are  stains  of  green  color,  apparently  from 
the  decomposition  of  ore  like  tnat  which  has  given  green  stains  to  the  croppings 
of  the  Fortuna 

Several  dike-like  seams  or  veins  of  white  albite  or  soda  feldspar  cut  directly 
across  the  bedding  of  the  mica-slate  series.  These  feldspatmc  dikes  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  relation  to  the  ore-bearing  vein  or  lode  of  the  Fortuna,  These 
dikes  are  extremely  irregular  and  appear  to  nave  filled  cross  fractures  or  breaks 
of  the  regnlar  strata. 

Coarse  granite  was  noted  at  the  northern  point  of  the  Qila  range,  alon^  the 
railroad,  but  no  evidences  were  found  of  the  existence  of  stratified  Paleozoic  or 
secondary  rocks.    The  mica-slates  series  referred  to  is  the  Huronian  or  Arcluean. 
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VULTURE  MINB. 

This  well-known  gold  mine  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Territory.  Its  fame  in 
early  days  was  based  upon  its  great  production  of  the  yellow  metal  and  the 
difficnlties  under  which  the  gold  was  obtained.  Some  or  the  greatest  of  these 
obstacles  were  the  absence  of  water  and  the  presence  of  the  savage  Apaches 
and  the  distance  from  civilization  and  supplies.  Sold  originally  bv  weaver  for 
an  old  pipe,  it  repaid  the  purchasers  by  millions  of  dolli^'  wortn  of  precious 
metal,  without  oanks  upon  which  to  issue  checks  to  p&y  the  men  and  without 
means  of  transporting  com  to  meet  the  pay  rolls,  the  ingots  of  ^Id  were  chopped 
up  with  hatchets  and  chisels  and  distributed  to  the  men  in  hquidation  of  their 
wages.  Yet  the  propertv  has  seen  dark  days,  and  has  at  intervals  stood  idle, 
while  not  one  of  tne  shafts  had  been  sunk  much  more  than  800  feet.  A  victim 
of  extravagant  valuations  and  promises  based  upon  its  past  record  and  of  stock 

C'  bing  exploitations,  the  projwr  working  and  development  of  the  property  have 
n  neglected. 
The  vein  at  the  surface  was  divided  up  into  parallel  layers,  which  were  more 
or  less  broken  over  and  dislocated.  These  triflmg  displacements  were  sufficient 
to  frighten  some  of  the  weak-kneed  grass-root  miners,  and  gave  rise  to  the  falla- 
cious saying  in  California  that  the  ''veins  in  Arizona  had  no  roots."  But  these 
little  breaks  have  been  passed  and  only  serve  to  show  the  great  breadth  of  the  lode 
and  to  indicate  the  best  position  for  more  extensive  and  deeper  work.  Instead  of 
some  400  feet  in  depth,  as  now,  a  shaft  should  be  put  down  1,200  feet  or  more, 
with  proi>er  drifts  and  connections  with  another  shaft  farther  west.  The  prop- 
erty cnanged  hands  early  in  the  year  1898,  and  it  is  hoped  will  now  be  worked 
upon  its  merits.  It  is  understood  that  the  cyanide  plant  erected  upon  the  banks 
of  tailings  vielded  a  profit  of  $75,000.  This  mine  produced  in  its  early  history 
upwards  or  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  believed  that  under  modem  metiiodis 
of  development  and  working  it  will  be  a  great  producer  for  many  years. 

8EXTON  LODE. 

This  quartz  lode,  also  known  as  the  Leviathan  and  as  Staunton's,  is  in  the 
Weaver  district,  Yavapai  County,  about  25  miles  from  the  Vulture,  and  is  now  well 
known  for  its  great  extent  and  prominence,  though  explorations  upon  at  least  a 
a  part  of  it  have  failed  to  show  sufficient  value  to  justify  working.  It  remains 
to-day  in  nearly  the  same  condition,  save  the  prospect  holes  and  cuts,  in  which  it 
was  left  by  Sexton.  The  discovery  of  this  leoge  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
1870  or  1871.  It  was  announced  in  Raymond*s  rei)ort  for  1872.  The  location  was 
probablv  made  by  Mr.  Sexton  while  he  was  engaged  at  the  Vulture.  The  domi- 
nance of  the  Ajiaches  in  that  section  will  account  for  the  slowness  with  which 
the  reg^ion  was  prospected.  When  Sexton  left  the  Vulture  he  put  Staunton — ^Lord 
Staunton — in  charge.  Staunton  did  the  assessment  work  for  some  years,  and,  as 
presumably  remittances  to  cover  the  costs  were  not  regularly  made,  he  relocated 
the  ground  in  his  own  name.  It  is  what  is  called  a  blanket  ledge.  The  size  of  the 
lode  and  the  quantity  of  quartz  exposed  are  enormous.  The  quartz  lies  upon  the 
northern  slope  of  the  hill  and  practically  forms  the  surface  of  the  hill.  It  extends 
to  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  there  outcrops  in  a  continuous  led^,  broken  down 
into  a  confused  mass  of  great  blocks  of  white  quartz.  Considerable  development 
has  been  had  on  this  mine  within  the  past  few  years.  The  ledge  has  straightened 
up,  and  such  values  have  been  found  as  is  believed  will  make  it  profitable  to  work 
the  property. 

Lone  Pine  Group,  Yavapai  County. 

This  group  of  gold-bearing  claims  is  situated  about  9  miles  south  of  Prescott,  in 
the  Hassayami)a  mining  district.  There  are  eleven  claims,  named  Robert  Emmett, 
Pamell,  white  Hawk,  filack  Hawk,  Lone  Pine,  Greyhound,  Polar  Star,  Reindeer, 
Blue  Bird,  Red  Bird,  and  Black  Oak.  In  connection  with  these  a  mill  site  was 
located  on  the  Hassayampa  River.  The  veins  on  these  claims  are  described  as 
formed  chiefly  of  quartz  carrying  free  gold  above  the  water  line  and  auriferous 
sulphides  below.  The  most  prominent  outcrop  is  upon  the  Blue  Bird  and  the 
Rea  Bird  claims.  The  principiEd  development  work  has  been  upon  the  Greyhound, 
and  consists  of  the  main  tunnel,  250  feet  in  length.  This  tunnel  follows  the  vein 
out  of  the  Greyhound  into  the  Red  Bird  claim.  At  80  feet  from  the  moutii  of  the 
tunnel  there  is  a  crosscut  80  feet  to  the  westward  and  20  feet  to  the  eastward.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  crosscut  shows  vein  matter  for  a  distance  of  50  feet.  Another 
crosscut,  85  feet  beyond  the  first,  also  shows  vein  matter  40  feet  thick.  The  last 
100  feet  of  the  tunnel  is  in  brolron  ground.    On  the  Pamell  claim  there  is  an  open 
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cat  showing  a  l^foot  vein.  On  the  Black  Hawk  a  tniinel  follows  the  veins  for 
130  feet.  Many  of  the  oi>en  cats  and  pits  along  the  several  veins  indicate  their 
extent  and  valne. 

Wood  consisting  of  pine,  oak,  and  jnniper  can  be  had  from  the  neighboring 
moontains.  Water  for  domestic  purposes  is  obtained  on  the  claims,  while  an 
abundance  for  milling  purposes  can  be  had  from  the  Hassayami)a,  near  by.  (Con- 
densed from  the  statement  by  O'Boyle) . 

CoiUfODORB  GBOXTP. 

Weaver  district  (Martinez),  Yavapai  Connt}[,  comprising  the  claims  known  as 
the  Anaconda,  Leora,  and  Oversight  gold-bearing  lodes.  Ore  refractory,  valued 
at  $85  to  $40  per  ton.  A  shaft  15  feet  aeep  has  been  sunk  on  the  Anaconda  and  one 
of  117  feet  and  another  of  135  feet  on  the  othe.  claims.    Drifts,  70  feet. 

JOHNSON  MINB,  STANTON. 

This  mine,  oi>ened  upon  the  great  quartz  vein  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
feeder  of  the  enormously  rich  iplacer  deposits  of  Weaver  anoKich  Hill,  was  worked 
for  many  years  bv  the  hemut  Johnson,  whose  bones  now  lie  buried  under  an 
immense  wall  of  tne  lode  from  which  he  was  stoping  ore.  He  kept  two  or  more 
arrastras  at  work  on  selected  high-grade,  free-gold  quartz.  The  vein  lies  quite 
flat  or  at  a  low  inclination,  so  that  one  may  get  about  on  the  foot  wall  without  the 
aid  of  ladders.  But  this  inclination,  is  variable.  There  are  several  tunnels  ux>on 
l^e  property.  In  some  places  large  branches  of  massive  galena  are  found  in  the 
vein.  CoM'se  gold  is  not  uncommon,  but  is  found  in  x>ockets  and  bunches,  while 
the  surrounding  quartz  is  nearly  barren.  A  specimen  of  **  spike  gold,*'  valued  at 
$80,  was  obtained  by  me  some  years  before  the  death  of  tfohnson  by  purchase 
from  Stanton.  Showing  it  afterwards  to  Johnson,  he  recognized  it  as  one  of  the 
specimens  he  had  taken  from  his  vein.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  vein  and  the  **  Leviathan  *'  of  Stanton  are  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it 
extends  over  the  summit  of  Rich  Hill.  The  gold  no  doubt  occurs  in  coarse 
masses  in  pockets,  with  the  intervening  portions  of  quartz  quite  barren. 

At  the  nme  of  the  openingof  the  mine  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Conlee  the  tunnel  was 
reported  to  be  200  feet  long.  The  vein  measured  6  feet  between  walls  and  carried 
from  li  to  8  feet  of  sulpnureted  pyritic  ore  and  the  balance  of  the  vein  free 
milling  quartz,  valued  at  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  The  Johnson  mine  is  now  being 
extensively  dev^oped  by  experienced  miners,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of 
the  great  gold  mines  of  the  Territory. 

Free  GK>ld  Group,  Yuma. 

In  the  Chocolate  Mountains  of  Yuma  County,  6  miles  easterly  from  the  Colorado 
River  and  Nortons  Tianding,  about  6  miles  northerly,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the 
Old  Clip  Landing,  and  60  miles  northerly  from  Yuma,  is  situate  the  Free  Qold 
group  of  mining  claims.  The  country  formation  is  of  porphyry,  quartzite,  and 
flp-amte,  through  which  the  ledge  has  its  way  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly 
direction,  defined  for  8,500  feet  on  this  ffi'oup.  The  group  consists  of  the  Renown , 
Quien  Saoe,  Little  Mint,  Cashier,  Hidden  Treasure,  Missing  Link,  Celestina,  Free 
Gold,  Arastra,  Siwash,  Rio  Vista,  and  Skookum  claims,  but  the  development  is 
principally  done  on  the  Free  Gk>ld,  located  on  a  horseshoe-shaped  basaltic  xK>rphyry 
mountain.  Through  the  hills  of  this  mountain,  and  two  lesser  spurs  of  porphyry. 
a  fruitful  green-granite  belt  cuts,  on  a  northeast  and  southwest  strike;  about 
midway  of  this  belt  is  situate  the  quartz  vein  of  the  Free  Gk>ld  claim,  and  240  feet 
above  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  the  main  working  shaft.  From  the  collar  of 
the  shi^  to  the  ore  platform  is  an  elevation  of  140  feet,  and  a  distance  b^  skidway 
of  280  feet  to  where  ore  is  delivered,  the  car  being  handled  by  whim  hoist  cable. 

The  development  of  this  claim  consists  of  200  feet  of  shafting,  222  feet  of  drifting, 
and  75  feet  of  tunneling.  The  working  shaft  has  a  depth  of  180  feet,  with  nortn 
drift  at  the  bottom,  27  feet  in  ore.  At  the  75-foot  level  there  is  a  north  drift  125 
feet  in  length,  and  100  feet  of  the  No.  1  ore  chute  on  this  drift  is  stoped  to  the 
surface.  Tne  average  thickness  of  the  pay  streak  is  16  inches,  while  the  whole 
vein,  all  carrying  more  or  less  gold,  is  2  feet  in  width.  The  south  drift  at  the 
75-foot  level  is  70  feet  long,  and  ore  chute  No.  2  was  struck  40  feet  from  the  shaft. 
No  stoping  of  account  has  been  done  here.  In  the  north  drift,  the  heading  at  125 
feet  from  the  shaft  is  just  entering  ore  chute  No.  8.  This  chute  is  proven  b^  shafts 
and  outs  and  by  visible  gold  in  outcrop  for  150  feet  in  length.  This  is  virgin  terri- 
tory.   A  tunnel  100  feet  south  from  the  working  shaft  is  75  feet  long,  and  is  all  in 
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ore  chute.  No.  2  showing  a  thioknees  of  from  8  to  20  inches  of  ^  rock.  Thus 
there  are  three  well-defined  ore  chutes,  with  from  40  to  60  feet  of  semibarren  ground, 
save  occasional  pockets  of  rich  ore  intervening.  'The  vein  is  from  2  to  5  feet  thick, 
with  small  walls,  and  gouge  casing  on  both  foot  and  hanging.  The  ledge  dips 
from  horizontal  80"  to  the  east,  and  may  be  clearly  defined,  m  place,  for  1,000 
feet.    The  average  thickness  on  the  surface  is  1  foot. 

Coi)i>er  occurs  rarel^r  as  a  pyrites  and  cuprite:  silver  lead,  infrequently,  as 
galenite ;  and  iron  pyrites,  at  tmies  in  nuggets  and  kidneys,  and  disseminated  in 
cubes  and  flakes  through  the  quartz.  These,  with  brown  hematite,  high  in  gold 
values,  constitute  the  concentrating  factor. 

The  ground  stoped  is  ftdrly  timbered,  and  is  fitted  with  a  man  ladder  and  skid- 
ways.  In  the  drifts  is  iron  strap  tracking  and  gunboats  for  buckets  underground. 
Improvements  on  the  surface  mclude  a  blacksmith  shop  near  the  shaft,  a  Davis 

rtent  automatic  horse-whim  hoist,  with  200  feet  of  five-eighths  steel  cable  and 
steel  buckets  of  800  pounds  cai)acity.  There  is  a  skidway  track  to  the  ore 
platform  on  an  incline  of  35° ,  and  a  wagon  road  over  wash  and  mesa  a  distance  of 
5  miles,  connecting  mine  and  mill,  over  which  four  good  horses  or  mules  will  haul 
8  tons  both  ways. 

On  a  point  of  mesa,  on  the  county  wagon  road,  is  erected  a  modem  5-6tamp  mill, 
with  narrow  mortar,  850  pound  stamps,  inside  plates,  4  by  12  feet  silver-plated 
copper  amalgamating  apron  plate,  &-foot  canvas  belt  springer  concentrator. 
Blake  rock  crusher  with  self-feeder.    A  steam  plant  of  sufficient  capacity  furnishes 

Sower.  Wells  80  feet  deep  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  water,  and  an  additional 
ow  can  be  secured  by  driving  the  wells  deeper. 

The  ores  of  the  Free  Gk)ld  claim  and  group  are  essentially  free  milling,  wire, 
shot,  and  fiake  gold,  spooning  freely  from  clean-grit,  blue-wnite,  friable  quartz. 
The  freest  spoonings  are  from  honeycomb  quartz,  and  the  highest  values  are 
held  in  a  brown  hematite  that  gives  from  2  to  80  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  A  low 
percentage  of  yellow-colored  iron  pyrites  is  found,  which  is  rich  in  gold,  The 
rock  will  plate,  under  a  comi>etent  mill  man,  60  per  cent  of  its  assay  value,  and 
an  average  mill  rock  of  $80  per  ton  can  be  mined.  In  conjunction  with  the 
cyanide  process,  85  to  95  per  cent  of  the  assay  values  should  be  saved.  The 
favorable  iron  matrix,  holoinff  the  ^Id  fine  and  free,  renders  this  a  premium 
cyaniding  proposition;  the  lead  contamed  in  the  ores  Is  in  too  minute  a  quantity 
to  be  considered,  and  it  has  been  practically  demonstrated  that  when  copper 
compounds  exist  in  a  state  physically  hard,  the  cyanide  solution  does  not  act  on 
them,  and  there  are  no  other  refractory  minerals  in  the  ore. 

The  vein  is  a  true  fissure  vein  in  every  particular,  and  there  is  a  clear  improve- 
ment in  the  thickness  of  the  pay  streak  and  in  Uie  gold  values — not  in  occasional 
swells,  but  steadily  and  peculiarly  reg^ihu:  from  the  surface  to  the  lowest  levels. 

Veins  on  the  San  Francisco  River. 

A  group  of  gold-bearing  veins  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  some  distance 
above  the  placers  gave  promise  of  profitable  working,  especially  as  the  water  of 
the  river  was  abundant  for  milling  puri>oses  and  the  conditions  were  favorable 
for  cheap  working. 

In  March,  1898,  it  was  reported  that  the  Evans-Vanhecke  Gk>ld  Comi)any  was 
running  a  20-stamp  mill  regularlv  on  ores  from  the  veins  in  the  district,  ana  that 
it  was  the  intention  to  increase  the  plant  by  the  addition  of  80  more  stamps. 

ROCHESTER  GROUP  OF  GOLD  CLAIMS,  CARIBI  DISTRICT. 

The  following  memorandum  notes  were  made  during  an  inspection  in  1896, 
since  when  mucn  work  has  been  done  on  each  of  the  claims: 

Chreat  Eastern, — Quartz  ledge  trends  north  50**  east,  dips  easterly  70°  and  75*". 
A  white  quartz  at  croppings.  Has  the  appearance  of  quartz  which  often  car- 
ries coarse  gold.  Pit  about  25  feet  deep.  Vein  over  all  about  48  inches  wide. 
Sixteen  inches  of  quartz  on  the  hanging  wall  and  12  inches  on  the  foot.  Walls 
soft  and  clay  like;  color,  light  gray.    Some  galena  seen. 

Orand  Central,— Ahout  1,000  feet  higher  fiian  the  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain.  Red  and  gray  volcanic  or  plutonic  rocks  porphyi-itic.  A  **  blind 
ledge  "  almost  in  the  midst  of  a  large  amount  of  blue  clay  and  decomposed  por- 
phyry. When  oxidized  the  iron  oxide  becomes  ochery  yellow.  This  lode  shows 
free  gold.  Course  of  vein  is  north  30**  to  40'  west,  dip  southeast  at  angle  of  46** 
to  60  .  A  shaft  was  about  100  feet  deep.  The  clay  at  the  bottom  quite  damp. 
Thiclmess  varies,  at  one  place  4  feet.  Advised  cross  cutting  to  the  west.  Some 
80  to  40  tons  out  on  bank. 
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Chrand  ifogptii.— Several  ledges  and  spurs,  on  a  narrow  ridge  between  two 
gnlohes  or  arroyoe.  Bock  is  red  porphyry.  Little  or  nothing  done  on  the  crop- 
pings.    A  tnnnel  started  below  them. 

UtUe  Buckhom,'-A  bulging  vein.  Trend  north  80**  west,  sooth  30"  east.  Dip 
east.    From  18  to  ^  inches  wide. 

Big  Buckhom,— On  the  top  of  a  ridge.  A  qnartz  vein  trending  north  40°  west. 
Dip  18  easterly  TS""  to  80\  Fine  '^Tiobon**  quartz.  Walls  have  a  soft  gouge. 
There  are  some  stains  of  copper.    This  vein  can  be  cheaply  mined. 

Azure  Kino  Group. 

The  Azure  King  group  of  six  mining  claims  in  a  solid  block,  and  consisting  of 
the  Azure  Bang,  Azure  Queen,  Azure  Prince,  Azure  Chief,  Copper  Glance,  and 
Casheer,  is  rituate  20  miles  north  from  the  town  of  Yuma,  opposite  the  Picacho 

g>ld  mining  district  of  San  Diego  County,  Cal.,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
om  the  Cx>lorado  River  and  steamer  landing.  The  country  formation  is  of 
porphyry,  slate,  and  quartzite,  through  which  the  ledge  has  its  way  in  a  north- 
westerly and  southeasterly  direction  across  the  country  rock  and  strata,  strongly 
in  place.  The  vein  matter  is  of  talcose  schist  and  soft  blue  slate,  with  a  gangue 
of  white  quartz  between  smooth  ^uge  cased  walls,  with  "  slicken  sides"  mark- 
ings to  the  greatest  depth  of  workings,  and  holding  a  thickness  of  vein  from  2  to 
15  feet  and  a  pay  gangue  from  20  inches  to  10  feet  thick.  Development  consists 
of  numerous  shafts  along  the  line  of  vein  from  20  to  80  feet  deep,  which,  without 
crop,  and  where  the  lode  cuts  across  the  canvons,  clearly  defines  the  vein  7,500 
feet  in  length.  To  the  80-foot  level  in  five  shafts  the  ore  is  in  body  and  large 
patches.  Below  this  level,  as  shown  in  two  80-foot  shafts,  the  ore  occurs  m 
Kidnevs  and  bunches,  the  vein  between  smooth  walls  with  a  dip  of  80**  from  hori- 
zontal to  west. 

The  ore  occurs  as  a  chalcocite  (copper  glance),  cuprite  (red  copper  oxide), 
malachite  and  azurite  (green  and  blue  carbonates),  and  f^nerously  of  chrysolla 
(a  hydrous  silicate  of  copper).  No  antimony  or  arsenic  is  found,  thus  assuring 
a  premium  quality  of  copier  of  great  tenacitv  and  ductilitv,  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  appliances  and  other  nigh-^prade  metal  fabrics. 

There  are  numerous  {^rallel  lateral  feeders  and  stringers  of  clean  ore,  dipping 
and  tending  toward  the  mother  vein.  These  feeders  are  stron^y  minerauzed 
and  are  characteristic  of  the  veins  through  their  entire  leng^th.  The  intervening 
country  rock  for  a  width  of  from  50  to  150  feet  is  stained  with  copper  oxides  and 
silicates  from  these  and  lesser  interlacing  veinlets  of  ore. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  northwest  and  southeast  veins,  there  are  two  parallel 
north  and  south  cross  veins  highly  mineralized  with  cuprite  and  chaicocite. 
Cross  vein  No.  1  cleaves  its  way  through  the  Copper  Glance  claim,  outcropping  in 
a  saddle  between  the  highest  mountain  peaks  in  the  district,  showing  a  4-nx>t 
width  of  vein,  thus  furnishing  superior  tnnnel  sites  to  be  run  as  an  adit,  with 
and  on  the  vein,  ^ning  1  foot  in  depth  to  each  2  feet  of  drives,  and  a  depth 
where  the  two  veins  intersect  of  about  250  feet  from  surface.  . 

The  assays  of  ore  as  found  give :  Crude  hand  assorted— No.  1 ,  gold  $47.50,  silver 
20  ounces,  copper  80  per  cent ;  No.  2,  gold  $SK2,  silver  14  ounces,  copper  18  per  cent. 
The  ore  in  place  as  it  came  from  the  mine,  unassorted,  gave  return  of  gold  $6, 
silver  4  ounces,  copper  10  per  cent.  If  not  treated  on  the  ground  by  concentrating, 
the  ore  can  be  hand  assorted  to  25  per  cent  of  copper.  This  was  the  method 
employed  at  an  early  day  when  these  claims  were  first  worked,  and  the  ore  shipped 
to  Swansea,  Ehigland,  by  way  of  river  and  Gulf  of  Califomia.  It  is  a  straight 
siliceous  ore. 

There  are  two  mill  sites  connected  with  the  Azure  King  group,  one  on  the  bank 
of  the  Coloi^Ado,  thus  affording  a  navigable  river  outlet ;  the  proximity  of  the 
group  to  the  river  and  to  Picacho,  just  across  the  river,  which  has  a  daily  stage  and 
United  States  mail  from  Yuma, also  affording  exceptional  accessibility.  (Yuma 
Sun,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  88,  December  28, 1896.) 

Gold  Placer  Deposits. 

Papagueria.— The  wide  extent  of  country  lying  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
Tucson  Mountains,  especially  the  r^on  south  of  tne  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to 
and  even  beyond  the  boundarv  line,  is  inhabited  largely  by  the  Papago  Indians  and 
is  known  as  Papagueria.  It  has  long  been  known  as  a  region  of  placer  gold,  and 
the  Papagues  have  taken  out  from  their  waterless  tracer  deposits  a  large  amount 
of  gold  by  **  dry  washing."    As  early  as  1875  GK)vemor  McCormick  reported  that 
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these  Indians  had  for  years  bronffht  more  or  less  of  gold  dost  to  the  Tucson  mer- 
chants, and  that  in  one  month  of  that  year  one  firm  purchased  over  $3,000  worth  of 
gold  from  them. 

Horseshoe  Basin  placers, — ^The  gold-hearing  gravel  deposits  of  this  name  are 
upon  the  southeastern  flank  of  a  spur  of  the  Quijotoa  Mountains  and  have  heen 
known  and  worked  for  a  century  or  much  longer  hy  the  Indians.  It  is  nrohable 
that  these  placers  were  one,  at  least,  of  the  sources  of  gold  brought  in  by  tne  Papa- 
goes  and  they  may  have  been  the  main  source.  The  following  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  gold  annually  produced  by  the  Indians  is  from  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  W.  F.  Day,  January,  1899 : 

''The  placer  mine  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Quijotoa  worked  by  the  Papagoes  in 
their  crude  way  are  producing  annually  between  $6,000  and  $7,000  worth  ofj^ld.' 

The  placers  are  extensive,  and  no  doubt  machinery  will  someday  be  apphed  to 
work  uie  ground  on  a  large  scale,  thus  creating  an  important  industry  for  Pima 
County. 

TEMPLE  BAR  MININa  COMPANY. 

Location  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  Biver,  in  Mohave  County,  about  100  miles 
above  the  Needles.  A  French  company  under  the  general  management  of  Cap- 
tain Delmar.  In  September,  1895,  the  late  **  Dan  de  Quille,"  wrote  of  the  Temple 
Bar  enterprise  as  follows : 

**  Mining  on  the  Colorado, — The  altitude  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Virgin  is  only 
800  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  Colorado  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Virgin  is 
approached  by  a  low  bottom  land.  It  is  on  this  part  of  the  Colorado,  on  the  Nevada 
side,  that  the  Temple  Bar  Mining  Company  is  operating  in  a  novel  way.  They 
own  a  big  bar  on  the  river,  the  gravel  in  which  yields  from  00  cents  to  $1.25  per 
cubic  yard.  (Another  account  gives  the  average  as  20  cents  a  cubic  yard.)  To 
work  this  bar  two  big  barges  have  been  constructed,  between  which  revolves  a 
monster  wheel,  by  means  of  which  water  is  raised  to  the  heijB^ht  of  250  feet,  and 
forced  through  nozzles  that  play  heavy  streams  upon  the  aiuiferous  gravel.  By 
this  device  it  is  expected  that  3,000  yards  of  this  gravel  can  be  wash^  in  a  day. 
At  this  rate  it  will  require  many  years  to  work  out  the  bar." 

The  company  expected  to  begin  washing  on  the  15th  instant  and  are  now  prob- 
ably in  full  blast.  The  Temple  Bar  Company  have  a  fine  location.  Their  claim 
is  situated  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Qrand  Canyon,  where  the  gold,  rushed 
down  through  the  great  rocky  gorges  above,  would  find  lodgment  in  the  flat  shore 
of  the  Nevada  side  of  the  river.  Above  the  Qrand  Canyon  is  Marble  Canyon,  and 
about  the  first  place  where  fine  gold  can  settle  is  where  this  comxNUiy  are  at  work, 
which  is  about  10  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bioville  Biver,  a  small  stream  a 
short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Virgin. 

OREATERVILLE  PLACERS. 

The  Qreaterville  Placers,  in  Pima  County,  about  40  miles  from  Tucson,  are  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Santa  Bita  Mountains,  about  8  miles  south  of  Bosemont. 
They  are  nearly  opposite  the  hign  peak  of  the  range  known  as  *'  Old  Baldy  "  and  as 
Wrightsons  Peak,  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  The  placers  are  about 
5,000  feet  above  tide  in  their  higher  portions,  this  being  the  height  of  the  upper 
ridges  of  cemented  d^bri s  flanking  the  central  mountain  mass.  Several  dry  creeks 
or  gulches  here  take  their  rise  and  slope  gradually  away  into  the  broad  vsdley 
beyond.  The  chief  valleys  or  dry  gulches,  wnich  mark  the  flow  of  ancient  streams 
or  brooks  of  considerable  volume,  and  which  even  now  are  occasionally  flooded 
by  heavy  rains,  are  known  as  Hughes  Canyon,  Fish  Canyon,  Sawmill  Canyon, 
GNkrdner  Canyon,  Cbispa  Qulcb,  and  Left  Fork  Canyon.  The  general  descent  is 
to  the  southeast.  All  these  and  the  tributary  gulches  are  more  or  less  gold  bear- 
ing. These  placers  have  been  worked  for  many  years.  They  were  described  by 
Colonel  Black  in  1890.  (Arizona,  the  Land  of  Sunshine  and  Silver,  etc. .  J .  A.  Black, 
commissioner  of  immigration.)  He  states  that  the  placer  mining  there  had  been 
found  profitable  for  fiiteen  years,  though  conducted  in  a  very  crude  way.  The 
town  of  Qreaterville  had  at  that  time  about  150  inhabitants.  Placer  sold  has 
been  found  almost  everywhere.  The  gravels  and  sands  of  the  beds  of  these  dry 
gulches  or  dead  streams  are  charged  with  placer  gold  in  little  pellets  and  grains 
and  even  in  nuggets  weighing  ounces.  Mr.  Anderson,  an  old  resident  of  Qreater- 
ville, has  seen  many  which  weighed  from  8  to  4  ounces,  and  one  nugget  from 
Chispa  Gulch  sold  for  $750.  This  gold  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  beds  of  the 
gulches,  but  may  be  found  higher  up  in  the  sides  of  the  mesas  and  even  in  the 
cemented  d6bris  of  the  higher  edge  of  the  slope.    The  drainage  must  formerly 
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have  been  in  great  force  and  volume  from  the  high  mountain,  as  everywhere 
around  the  ranges  of  Arizona,  to  have  formed  such  extensive  marginal  dopes,  since 
cut  into  by  more  modem  and  constant  floods.  We  here ,  too,  have  the  phenomenal 
condition  of  canyons  commencing  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
mountains  and  extending  westward  through  the  higher  and  seemingly  the  harder 
and  more  resisting  parts  of  the  range,  as,  for  example,  the  Box  Canyon.  TMs 
heads  or  commences  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  gravelly  sloi>e  of  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  mountains  and  cuts  directly  through  the  whole  range  to  the  Santa  Rita  Val- 
ley on  the  west.  For  a  great  part  of  the  distance  it  is  between  high,  solid  walls  of 
granite  and  quartzite,and  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  gorge  is  wholly  one  of 
erosion.  Analogous  conditions  are  found  in  the  mountain  ranges  west  of  the  El 
Grupo  or  San  Joaauin  rancho,  in  Sonora,  where  the  entire  range  is  cut  through, 
the  eastern  vallev  oraining  into  the  western  toward  El  Plomo. 

The  placers  of  Qreaterville  have  the  reputation  of  having  contributed  some 
millions  of  dollars  in  value  in  gold  to  the  mineral  production  of  Ajizona.  No  reli- 
able statistics  have  been  kept.  Formerly  hundreds  of  placer  miners  or  gold  wash- 
ers were  at  work  where  ten  are  found  now.  The  first  to  arrive  secured  Sie  richest 
deposits,  and  gradually  the  yield  per  man  i>er  day  has  diminished  until  now  the 

Slacers  are  regarded  as  good  for  ordinary  wages  only,  and,  in  fact,  many  of  the 
[exicans  who  are  now  washing  do  not  average  probably  over  75  cents  to  $1  a  dav. 
The  absence  of  persistent  flowing  water  is  of  course  a  great  disadvantage  in  wash- 
ing out  dust,  but  its  absence  permits  of  cheaper  digging  and  raising  the  pay  from 
Uie  bedrock. 

As  a  rule,  the  deposits  are  comparatively  shallow.  Deep  pits  and  shafts  are  not 
required.  The  method  of  working  is  mostly  that  practiced  by  the  Mexicans.  A 
very  narrow  grave-like  pit  is  sunk  to  a  bedrock  and  the  *'  pay  "  is  sufficient.  Other 
smaller  pits  are  dug  at  a  little  distance  apart  and  the  pay  between  them  is  excavated 
and  hoisted  by  windlass  to  the  surface.  Water  being  scarce,  for  most  of  the  year 
at  least,  is  brought  to  the  pit  in  canvas  bags  by  donkevs,  and  the  gravel  is 
washed  by  the  conunon  placer  miner's  cradle,  such  as  is  used  largely  by  Chinamen 
in  California.  As  this  is  a  slow  and  tedious  method  of  handling  tne  pay  dirt,  no 
large  returns  can  be  expected.  It  is  not  possible  to  form  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
general  average  value  of  the  ground  x>er  cubic  yard.  Of  course,  much  depends 
upon  the  selection  and  upon  the  position  of  the  gravel.  The  usual  measure  of  the 
gravel  is  the  **  ajori "  or  box  with  a  cai)acity  of  ten  buckets  of  dirt.  This  may 
yield  at  the  present  time  from  50  cents  to  $1,  but  possibly  it  was  not  strange  to  get 
nearly  an  ounce  from  the  same  quantity.  Pits  and  outs  and  piles  of  washed  gravel 
all  over  the  flats  in  most  of  the  gulches  attest  the  great  amount  of  labor  per- 
formed and  the  apparently  complete  exhaustion  of  the  ground,  yet  there  is  a  plan 
on  foot  to  wash  it  on  a  large  scale  by  water  brought  in  from  the  higher  mountain 
streams.  The  gravel,  it  is  said,  will  be  raised  from  the  beds  of  the  gulches  by  the 
modem  powerful  dredging  and  excavating  machines,  and  will  be  dumped  into  ele- 
vated sluices  which  may  be  moved  from  side  to  side  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  dis- 
charge of  tailings.  Water  will  be  impounded  in  storage  reservoirs.  From  the 
extent  of  the  placers  only,  estimated  by  old  residents,  these  are  now  available.  The 
limits  are  approximately  7  by  5  miles,  or  85  square  miles. 

The  fineness  of  this  x)lacer  gold  is  said  to  be  such  as  to  make  the  gold  worth  $17 
per  ounce,  but  usually  it  is  taken  in  trade  at  the  local  stores  at  $16  per  ounce. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  certainty  whore  this  gold  originated  and  from  what 
veins  or  deposits  it  has  been  derived.  But  a  rapid  inspection  leads  to  the  opinion 
that  it  has  come  from  many  veins  of  moderate  size  cutting  through  the  bedrocks 
of  conglomerate  sandstone  and  granite,  all  of  which  are  represented,  as  also  shales 
and  limestones,  and  here  and  there  an  eruptive  dike  of  plutonic  rock.  These  for- 
mations, as  elsewhere  shown,  appear  to  be  equivalents  of  the  old  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  formations  of  the  middle  part  of  Box  Canyon,  near  Deerings  Cami>,  and 
also  of  the  red  sandstones  and  shales  of  Old  Hat  district,  on  the  northeast  side  of 
the  Catalina  Mountains,  where  they  are  traversed  by  the  gold-bearing  quartz  vein 
known  as  the  Silver  Bell.  These  old  fragmental  rocks  appear  to  be  gold  bearing 
to  a  high  degree.  Thin  seams  of  amorphous  hematite  traversing  the  conglomerate 
at  Deerings  Camp  contain  gold  in  visible  stains,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr. 
Deering.  A  great  number  of  such  thin  knife-blade  seams  would,  under  the  enor- 
mous degradation  and  erosion  of  geologic  ages,  contribute  largely  to  the  placer 
derpositB. 

There  is  also  a  well-defined  mineralized  contact  placer  between  the  massive 
limestones  and  the  quartzite  and  conglomerate  series.  This  is  gold  and  lead  bear- 
ing. It  appears  as  a  well-mineralizea  lode  containing  quartz  as  a  veinstono,  witli 
a  heavy  miiieraUzation  of  iron  pyrites  and  galenite.  The  croppings  are  very  rusty 
aad  are  highly  charged  with  lead  carbonate  and  fragments  of  undecomposed 
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gntlena,  as  more  folly  described  elsewhere.  Free  gold  may  be  found  bv  panning 
these  rosty  ores,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  claimed  by  Deering,  that  tms  exten- 
sive contact  lode  contributed  a  large  part  of  the  gold  of  the  Greaterville  placers. 
(Vide  **  Golden  Gate  group.") 

LOST  OULCH  PULCEBS. 

Placer  dei>08its  of  considerable  extent  and  value  have  been  worked  for  years  in 
Los  Gulch  Globe  district.  These  deposits  appear  to  have  been  supplied  by  the 
disintegration  and  erosion  of  a  multitude  of  small  veins  traversing  the  granitic 
rocks  ot  the  region.     (Vide  Lost  Gulch  mines  and  Sultan  group.) 

HUACfHUCA  MOUNTAINB. 

Placer  gold  ground  is  found  in  the  Huachuca  Mountains.  It  is  reported  that 
placer  miners  are  constantly  at  work  near  the  Harper  mine  and  TmnlriTig  good  wages. 

PLACBRITAS,  HA86ATAMPA. 

The  placers  along  the  Hassayami)a  above  Walnut  Grove,  at  Placeritas,  have  long 
been  loiown  and  worked,  and  are  regarded  as  good-wages  mines. 

WSAVEB  PLACEB8. 

The  gold  placer  deposits  of  Weaver  are  celebrated  for  their  richness  and  the 
coarseness  or  weight  of  the  graina  of  gold.  Thev  are  at  the  southern  base  of  the 
mountains  and  west  of  the  fiassayampa  at  the  foot  of  the  ^ch  Hill  at  Stanton. 
They  have  been  worked  for  many  years— thirty  or  more.  The  deposits  of  gravel 
aie  not  deep  and  heavy.  The  gold  appears  to  have  been  broken  out  from  a  not 
far  distant  vein.  The  soil  is  red  with  iron  oxide  and  the  fln^&'^ol  ^  chiefly  quartz 
veinstone.  The  deposit  on  the  top  of  Bich  Hill  was  found  in  value  from  an  area 
of  less  than  1  acre  of  ground,  along  an  old  river  channel. 

A  score  or  so  of  men  are  now  working  on  these  placers  from  year  to  year,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  they  get  from  |2,000  to  $4,000  in  value  per  month. 

The  Rich  Hill  channel  is  noted  for  its  coarse,  heavy  gold.  Small  scale  gold 
does  not  occur  there.  It  has  not  been  transported  far  from  its  original  matrix. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  the  placers  of  Weaver,  which  no  doubt  had  their 
source  in  the  same  vein  from  which  Bich  Hill  was  supplied.  It  seems  strange, 
however,  to  g[et  such  coarse  gold  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Tom  Connell,  who 
mined  extensively  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  assured  me  that  he  could  not  get  even 
$10  worth  of  fine  scale  gold,  but  he  took  it  out  in  coarse  masses  and  nuggets. 
One  of  the  largest  found  was  worth  $400,  another  one  $800,  and  another  $150  in 
round  figures.  Three  lumps  taken  out  by  him  were  worth  $1,008.  Nuggets  to 
the  aggregate  value  of  some  $3,000  were  taken  out  within  a  small  area.  Pedro 
Lucero,  at  Weaver,  found  one  piece  worth  about  $450. 

LTKX  CREEK  PLACERS. 

These  placer  deposits  are  about  8  miles  east  and  north  of  Prescott.  They  have 
been  worked  more  or  less  since  1863,  but  irregularly  and  intermittently.  A  tract 
on  these  placers  of  about  800  acres  has  been  bought  by  an  flnglish  syndicate  and 
equipped  witii  a  hydraulic  plant,  but  the  scarcity  of  water  prevents  constant 
workmg.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  taken  from  these  placers 
and  millions  remain.  The  gravel  averages  25  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  there  are 
l^usands  of  acres. 

GOLD  ON  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  RIVER. 

Extensive  placer  deposits  are  found  along  the  San  Francisco  Biver  about  7  miles 
above  Clifton.  It  was  proposed  some  years  ago  to  work  these  banks  of  gravel  by 
the  hydraulic  process,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  expended  in  sending  out 
sheet  iron  for  a  pipe  line  and  a  machine  plant  to  oend  and  rivet  the  sheets  into 
pil>e.  The  want  of  adequate  fall  and  space  for  the  tailings  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise. 

SMITH   DISTRICT  PLACERS. 

Placer  mines  of  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  were  described  in  1875  as  the  Smith 
strict  placers,  but  their. p33ition  was  not  stated.  Being  at  that  date  but  newly 
iscov^^  and  worked,  the  reports  from  these  produced  quite  an  excitement  in 
ducson.    The  gndiiB  of  gold  were  coarse  and  neavy,  some  of  the  nuggets  being 
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worth  at  least  $50,  and  one  was  foond  worth  $90.50.  Heavy  lumps  of  gold  have 
been  found  on  the  northeastern  slope  of  the  Santa  Catalinas,  and  were  perhaps 
derived  from  the  Southern  Belle  lode  or  from  other  veins  in  that  region. 

CANADA  DEL  ORO. 

The  placers  of  this  great  wash  on  the  northeastern  slope  of  the  Catalina  Moun- 
tains have  long  been  known  and  worked  with  variable  success. 

CHEMEHUERIS  PLACERS. 

According  to  the  commissioner  of  immigration  of  Graham  County,  the  dry 
placers  of  the  Chemehueris  Mountains  continue  to  add  thousands  of  dolha^ 
annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

M'CABEL. 

Situated  about  20  miles  east  of  Prescott,  ox>ened  to  a  depth  of  500  feet  and 
equipped  with  a  10-stamp  mill  and  producing  reg^ularly,  but  the  amount  is  not 
known. 

The  Little  Jessie  mine  is  about  2  miles  distant  and  has  also  been  a  great  pro- 
ducer. 

CBOWN  POINT. 

In  Yavapai  County  near  the  Hassayampa  below  the  site  of  the  Walnut  Grove 
dam.  Opened  to  the  depth  of  nearly  300  feet  showing  a  ledge  reported  to  be  about 
4  feet  wiae  and  with  bodies  of  high-grade  ore. 

MAHONEY  MINE. 

A  well-defined  auriferous  quartz  vein  4  to  7  feet  in  width,  nearly  vertical,  and 
prospecting  well  in  free  fiTold.  Location  about  halfway  down  the  Hassayampa 
Oinyon  on  the  left  side.  This  ore  is  very  red,  the  iron  being  in  the  condition  of 
hematite. 

BILL  NYE  AND  WADBWORTH. 

Two  claims  of  these  names  have  been  located  by  Alex«  McKay  in  the  (^ijotoa 
district  on  the  northern  side  of  the  range.  These  claims  are  gold  bearmg  and 
form  a  portion  of  a  group  located  and  worked  for  copper  ore  and  noted  in  this 
report  under  the  head  of  copper. 

LOWDHAM  QROUP. 

The  discovery  of  a  gold-bearing  vein  bv  Mr.  Alex.  McKay  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Qnijotoas  is  also  reported.  Tnree  claims  have  been  located  on  this  lode — the 
the  Lowdham,  Bobin  Hood,  and  the  Friar.  Other  claims  are  known  as  the  Ben 
Hur  and  the  Ben  Lomond.  The  remarkable  specimens  of  crystallized  heavy 
spar  (barite)  generally  known  among  the  miners  as  ''  fossil  oysters  "  are  taken  out 
of  cavernous  openings  in  some  of  the  lodes  of  the  Qnijotoas.  The  Museum  of 
the  School  of  Mines  at  Tuscon  is  indebted  to  Mr.  McKay  for  several  fine  specimens. 
Placer  deposits  are  found  around  these  mountains,  particularly  below  the  Ben 
Lomond  cudm  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  range  at  Horse  Shoe  Basin.  (See  under 
heading  of  placers.) 

The  Bonita  and  Gk>ld  Coin  Group  of  gold  claims  are  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
placers  and  Ihe  lodes  on  them  may  have  been  the  source  of  the  gold. 

FRESNAL  GOLD  MINES. 

The  discovery  of  remarkably  rich  gold  and  silver  ore  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Baboatdvari  range  of  mountains  southwest  of  Tucson  has  been  one  of  the 
most  notable  events  of  the  year  in  mining  circles  of  this  Territory.  The  samples 
brought  in  for  assay  at  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  show  free  gold  and  rich  silver 
ore.  The  combination  is  very  promising,  and  the  samples  frequently  assay  as 
high  as  ft  ,000  to  the  ton.  but  uds  is  upon  hand-pickea  sami)les.  Some  of  the 
huid-wonted  ore,  as  sacked  for  shipment,  nas,  however,  run  as  high  as  $000  i>er  ton. 

The  veins  were  discovered  by  Henry  Wicks  and  J.  D.  Burrow,  pro8i)ectors,  asso- 
ciated with  tiie  Allison  Brothers,  of  Tucson.  The  discoverv  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  system  CKf  "miring  reliable  assays  at  the  Aiizona  School  of  Mines  for  a 
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nominal  sum  as  established  by  the  legiBlatnre.  Mr.  Allison  systematically  sent 
in  samples  from  croppings  for  assay,  often  getting  nothing  to  enconra^e  him,  until 
the  prospectors  came  across  the  croppings  of  this  ledse.  Mr.  John  &ockman,  of 
the  Pearce  or  Conmionwealth  mine,  nas  purchased  Mr.  Barrow's  interest  in  this 
property,  and  active  mining  operations  will  be  commenced  without  delay.  Con- 
siderable shipments  of  hign-gn*ade  ore  were  made  in  1898  and  have  been  con- 
tinued in  1899.  The  shaft  has  been  sunk  deeper  and  the  lode  in  the  bottom  shows 
free  gold  and  looks  promising  for  the  future. 

Some  of  the  earlier  samples  from  the  newly  discovered  ledge  gave  the  following 
encouraging  results: 


Gold 
(▼mine). 


Two  sacks 

Eight  sacks 

Average  sample 
Large  rich  piece 
Tunnel  sample.. 


Om%ce», 

61 

96 

86.7 

247.6 

2.6 


$248.  Oi 
186.08 

.  Bo.  tx} 

1,486.60 
6.88 


This  discovery  has  stimulated  the  active  prospecting  of  the  Baboquivari  Moun- 
tains, and  many  other  locations  have  been  made  and  are  now  being  prospected 
and  developed. 

MONTERET  MINB. 

This  property,  also  known  as  the  Kuhn  Eahn,  so  named  from  an  old  Papago 
chieftain,  is  situated  in  the  Cababi  mining  district,  about  80  miles  west  of  Tucson 
and  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Huntington,  on  Desert  Well.  A  Papago  village 
is  near  this  well  and  the  mine.  This  location,  of  the  usual  length,  1,500  feet,  and 
a  width  of  000  feet,  was  made  upon  a  verv  well  defined  auriferous  lode  or  vein 
cutting  vertically  through  a  chocolate-colored  iiornhyrv.  This  vein  averages 
from  a  few  inches  to  18  and  20  and  86  inches  in  widtn.  It  crops  out  boldly  along 
the  surface  for  nearly  800  feet  and  has  been  prospected  for  that  distance  by  a 
series  of  pits  and  open  cuts  and  two  shafts,  from  all  of  which  gold-bearing  quarts 
has  been  taken.  Tno  deepest  shaft  is  90  feet;  a  second  shaft  is  ^  feet  deep.  The 
quartz  shows  ribbon  structure.  Selected  portions  of  the  ore  were  carted  away 
and  shipped  to  smelting  works;  the  remainaer  was  left  on  the  dumps.  A  mill  test 
was  maae  upon  about  seven  tons  of  this  quartz  at  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines' 
5-stamp  battery  mill.  Two  separate  runs  averaged  $11.22  in  value  saved  on  the 
plates.  The  tailings  averaged  |8.78  per  ton  and  are  found  to  be  adapted  to  cyan- 
iding.  The  gold  generally  in  this  ore  is  extremely  fine,  and  probamy  the  wnole 
ore  could  be  cyanided  directly  with  success.  There  is  considerable  lead  carbonate 
present,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  galena  at  a  lower  level.  The  ore  could  be 
worked  at  the  mine  by  pumping  water  to  it  from  the  Desert  Well  or  by  carting 
it  to  the  well  or  to  the  Quijotoa  wells,  about  6  miles  west  of  the  mine. 

ANDERSON  GROUP. 

At  and  near  Greaterville  are  several  claims  in  the  midst  of  the  placer  ground 
traversed  by  lodes  carrying  gold  and  silver  and  lead  with  iron  pyrites  and  some- 
times blended  in  a  quartz  veinstone  having  the  characteristic  stomcture  of  true 
veins.  These  claims  comprise  the  Treasure,  the  Beniger,  West  Point,  Granite 
Mountain,  Fulton,  Silver  Grown,  U.  B.  and  A.,  and  the  Arastre. 

The  Treasure  has  three  openings  on  it,  the  deepest  about  40  feet.  The  vein 
follows  the  contact  between  limestone,  the  foot  wall  and  quartzite  the  hanging 
wall.  Assavs  of  the  ore  from  this  claim  as  selected  for  shipment  gave,  silver,  66 
ounces;  gold,  value,  $5;  lead,  48  per  cent. 

The  Beniger. — Occurs  in  limestone.  Seventy  tons  of  ore  out  in  the  dump  will 
assay,  silver,  40  ounces;  gold,  value,  $8. 

The  West  Point. — In  porphyry  and  granite  will  yield  ore  carrying,  silver,  118 
ounces;  gold,  $7  in  value. 

The  Oranite  Mountain. — In  ix>rphyry  and  granite  yields  ore  assaying,  lead,  44 
per  cent;  silver,  90  ounces. 

Fulton, — ^In  limestone  and  slate  lead,  40  per  cent;  silver,  80  ounces;  gold,  value,  |8. 
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SUver  Crown, — In  limestone  lead,  85  per  cent;  silver,  35  ounces;  gold,  value,  |8. 

U.  B,  and  A, — Silver,  800  ounces;  gold,  value,  |8. 

Arcuire, — ^A  small  vein  in  crystalline  rocks  will  yield  ore  assaying  $2"/  gold. 

General  run  of  shipping  ores,  Anderson  group. 


Name  of  claim. 


Treasare 

Beniger 

West  Point 

Granite  Mountain. 

Pnlton 

Silver  Crown 

U.B.andA 

Araatre . 


Lead. 


Percent. 
48 
40 


44 

40 
85 


Silver. 


Ounces, 
65 


118 
90 
80 
85 

80O 


Gold. 


Value. 


1 

7 


8 
2 

8 
27 


These  figures  show  approximately  the  values  in  the  three  metals  of  the  ore 
culled  for  shipment.  The  use  of  proper  crushing  machinery  and  concentrators 
would  give  a  larger  product  and  higher  values  and  at  less  cost. 

WHITEPORD  GOLD    MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

The  property  consits  of  five  claims,  the  Confidence,  Last  Chance,  Gk>ld  Bock, 
Reliimce,  and  Walker.  These  are  located  upon  gold-bearing  quartz  lodes  in  which 
the  gold  is  partly  free  and  i>artl^  in  combination  with  pyrites.  The  main  lode  is 
reported  as  averaging  3  feet  in  width.  In  December,  1898,  the  company  was  work- 
iuK  two  shafts  and  living  a  tunnel  upon  the  lode.  Location  on  Mineral  Creek  2 
mues  north  of  tibe  Ray  Mines.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but  the 
timber  is  limited. 


GOLD  CONTACT  LODE. 

Cinder  the  name  of  Gk>lden  Gate  series  several  claims  have  been  located  and 
worked  above  the  Qreaterville  gold  placers  in  Pima  County,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Santa  Rita  Mountains,  about  45  miles  from  Tucson  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion. It  is  between  Rosemont  and  Qreaterville,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west 
of  the  main  road  between  these  two  places  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000 
feet,  in  the  oak-tree  region,  salubrious  and  pleasant  at  all  season.  The  lode  fol- 
lows the  central  plane  Between  the  old  Silurian,  or  Devonian,  limestone  above  and 
the  sandstones  and  auartzites  below.  These  foot-wall  rocks,  in  t^eir  turn,  rest 
upon  a  foun^tion  of  granite.  The  plane  of  contact  occupied  bv  this  lode  is 
approximately  the  same  which  is  marked  for  miles  in  distance  to  the  northward 
by  deposits  of  auriferous  and  argentiferous  copper  ore.  At  the  Backbone  and 
the  Eclipse,  two  copper-bearing  claims  west  of  the  Rosemont,  the  limestone  seems 
to  be  much  nearer  to  the  basal  quartzite  than  it  is  farther  to  the  south.  The 
heavy  beds  of  conglomerate  and  sandstones  thin  out,  while  the  lower  quartzite 
next  to  the  granite  retains  its  full  thickness.  It  is  between  these  two  formations — 
the  quartzite  below  and  the  limestone  above — we  find  the  beds  of  copper  ore. 

Tms  lode  has  been  prospected  and  worked  to  a  slight  extent,  and  tne  best  ore 
sacked  for  shipment  to  El  I^aso  and  other  smelters.  It  is  an  auriferous  lead  ore. 
There  is  also  a  notable  portion  of  pyrites  mingled  with  the  ^alenite,  and  this  may 
be  the  source  of  the  gold.  At  and  near  the  surface,  and  in  fact  as  deep  as  the 
working  have  been  extended  (not  over  60  feet)  the  ore  is  very  rusty  and  ferru- 
ginous, indicating  a  strong  mineralization  with  iron  pyrites  wnich  will  no  doubt 
make  itsapx)earance  abundantly  in  depth  or  below  the  water  level.  The  eanene 
or  veinstone  is  quartz.  The  width  of  the  lode  ranges  from  a  foot  to  4  and  6  l^t 
or  more.  The  nature  of  the  hanging  wall  suggests  possible  cavernous  enlarge- 
ments and  large  bodies  at  intervals.  It  is  observed  that  there  are  branches  or 
stringers  extending  upward  and  outward  from  the  lode  into  the  limestone.  It 
is  iffobable  that  the  contact  is  also  marked  by  the  presence  of  a  porphyritic  or 

glntonic  dyke,  the  foot-wall  rock  in  places  appearing  like  a  rusty,  decomposed, 
itruidve  rock,  rather  than  a  sandstone  or  mecnanically-formed  rock. 
The  general  direction  or  course  of  the  contact  is  northwesterly  and  southeast- 
erly, and  the  dip  is  to  the  eastward  at  an  angle  of  from  45  to  60  degrees.    The 
slope  of  the  mountain  at  the  south  end  is  such  as  to  cut  the  contact  diagonally, 
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and  tinifl  permit  the  lode  to  be  attacked  by  mining  npon  its  end.  A  tunnel  can  be 
mn  in  upon  the  course  of  the  lode  so  as  to  obtain  **  backs '*  of  from  100  to  800  feet 
in  the  distonoe  of  the  length  of  two  claims.  The  development  by  working  con- 
sists of  several  incline  pits  of  slight  depth  at  intervals  along  the  croppinfi^,  as 
shown  in  the  following  tabular  euibit  of  the  assays  of  samples  from  the  chdms 
and  pits  named: 


Name  of  claim. 

When  taken. 

Bilver. 

Gold. 

Value. 

1.  Confirlomflnvte 

Pit  No.  1 

Trace. 
Trace. 
Trace. 
8.71 
Trace. 

0.53 
.64 
.28 
.71 
.82 

$10.96 

8.  QoldenGate 

40-foot  incline.  6  feet 

11.26 

8.  Gk>ldenOate 

No.  8  openinff.  18  inches 

6.79 

4.  Qolden  Gate  No.  2 

20-foot  pit,  l^inches 

14.07 

6.  West  Side 

Top  of  shaft*  60  feet  deepr. 

16.96 

Sample  No.  2  was  from  the  so-called  talc,  supposed  to  be  of  no  value.  The  aver 
age  in  sold  value  of  these  assays  is  $10  per  ton.  The  ores  show  free  gold  in  the 
panor  horn  spoon  by  washing.  All  the  samples  contained  lead  in  the  form  of 
galenite  and  the  carbonate,  some  of  them  of  nigh  grade,  but  the  percentage  was 
not  determined.  The  pulps  of  the  above  samples,  being  mixed  together  and  then 
concentrated  by  washing  out  in  a  pan,  gave  15  per  cent  of  concentrates  averaging 
85i  per  cent  of  lead,  9.14  ounces  silver,  and  1.89  ounces  of  gold,  valued  for  gold 
alone  at  $39.06  per  ton.  The  clean  tailings,  without  the  slimes,  amounted  to  48 
per  cent^  and  the  slimes,  lost,  by  difference,  87  per  cent.  The  tailings  carried  1  27 
ounces  silver,  0.40  ounce  of  gola,  valued  at  $8,isS  x>er  ton.  Another  concentration 
test  of  lump  ore  from  the  40-foot  incline  shaft  on  the  Gk)lden  Gate  gave  20  per 
cent  of  high-grade  concentrates  assaying :  Lead,  80  per  cent ;  silver,  4,20  ounces ; 
gold,  2.91  ounces,  value,  $60.10.  The  tailings  gave :  Lead,  not  determined ;  silver, 
1.02  ounces ;  gold,  0.86  ounce,  value,  $7.44.  The  tailing,  being  washed  clean  of 
slimes,  are  in  a  good  condition  to  be  treated  by  the  cyanide  process.  The  concen- 
trates can  be  sacked  and  shipped  to  a  smelter.  The  hauling  to  Tucson  or  Vail's 
Siding  would  cost  $3  per  ton  and  the  railroad  freight  about  $2.t50.  The  locations 
are  known  as  the  Conglomerate,  Gk)lden  Qate,  €k>lden  Gate  No.  2,  Golden  Gate 
No.  8,  and  the  West  Side,  besides  other  locations  for  water  and  mill  sites.  There 
is  another  gp*oup  of  claims  upon  veins  traversing  a  massive  conglomerate  of  gra- 
nitic rock.  These  veins  are  small,  but  rich  in  free  and  combined  gold,  and  are 
known  as  the  Gk)ld  Fish  group,  comprising  Gk>ld  Fish,  Carbonate,  Gk>lden  Fleece, 
and  Golden  Eagle. 

THE  SULTAN  GROUP. 

A  series  of  gold-claim  locations  in  the  Globe  mining  district,  Gila  County,  is 
known  under  this  title.  The  group  consists  of  the  Badger,  Cedar  Tree,  Cedar 
HiU,  Peacock,  Keystone,  Homespun,  Transit,  Free  Silver,  and  Little  Man.  The 
veins  of  auriferous  quartz  traverse  granite  rocks  of  similar  nature  to  those  in 
which  the  Lost  Gulch  veins  occur.  Diorite  is  also  reported.  The  group  consists 
of  eleven  claims,  all  contiguous.  They  are  located  8  miles  from  Globe,  in  one  of 
the  most  prolific  districts  in  the  Territory.  There  are  no  buildings  and  no  machin- 
ery npon  the  claims,  and  none  of  the  shafts  has  as  yet  reached  a  depth  of  over 
140  feet.  Both  the  hanging  and  foot  waUs  are  of  a  oiorite  formation.  The  veina 
have  a  northeast  and  southwest  trend  and  vary  from  2  to  5  feet  in  width  between 
walks  in  the  various  openings.  In  most  of  the  claims  the  ore  is  free  milling 
above  the  60-foot  level ;  oelow  that  depth  it  is  more  or  less  complex,  being  a  sili- 
ceous quartz,  carrying:  iron  pyrites  and  gold,  which  will  concentrate  about  10 
to  15  tons  into  1.  There  are  no  silver  minerals  or  copper  or  lead  above  the 
100-foot  levels  to  interfere  by  fouling  the  quicksilver.  The  gold  is  finely  dissem- 
inated through  the  quartz  and  is  occasionally  visible  in  the  richer  portions,  and 
pans  well  at  the  grass  roots. 

The  prindiMd  development  is  on  the  Badger  claim.  An  incline  shaft  is  140  feet 
deep.  The  last  20  feet  of  depth  is  under  water,  which  prevents  examination,  but 
the  material  taken  out  and  now  on  the  dump  shows  a  value  in  gold  of  from  $6  to 
$8  per  ton.  It  is  a  heavy  ore  and  would  yi^d  1  ton  of  concentrates  to  10  tons  of 
ore.  From  the  120-foot  level  a  drift  is  run  southwest  30  feet,  showing  an  average 
width  of  5  feet  of  ore ;  also  a  drift  along  the  trend  northeast  27  feet,  that  shows 
about  2  feet  of  ore.  Taking  these  drifts  along  the  trend  of  the  vein ,  as  well  as  the 
ore  in  the  shaft,  from  the  lowest  level  to  siurface,  including  all  openings,  makes 
an  average  of  8  inches.  A  drift  at  the  65-foot  level  southwest  27  leet,  also  north- 
east 25  ted,  shows  a  uniform  body  of  ore,  all  of  which  is  easily  mined.     The  cost 
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of  miniiiff  it  flftionld  not  exceed  fl.SO  per  ton ;  yer^  little  powder  is  necessary  to 
extract  we  ore.  Tlie  avenge  value  of  the  ore  of  this  shaft  and  drifts  b^  furnace 
assavs  and  mill  ran  is  $11.50  i^er  ton,  bat  it  is  more  base  than  free  milling.  The 
prodnct  above  the  120-foot  level  woald  concentrate  15  tons  into  1,  and  there  is 
upon  the  surface  dump  about  170  tons. 

Bcuiger  Crosscut  No,  ^.— This  opening  is  800  feet  southwest  of  the  Badger  shaft. 
It  is  an  open-cut  tunnel,  showing  the  vein  115  feet  below  the  croppings.  A  winze 
d5  feet  deep  connects  with  the  workings  of  an  old  location  shaft  io  feet  deep.  The 
workings  snow  an  average  width  of  ore  of  2^  feet.  It  is  claimed  that  this  ore  will 
3rield  fi^Sm  $12  to  $14  on  the  plate  of  a  stamp  mill. 

KemUme  Cto^m.— Located  on  the  north  side  line  of  the  Badger;  has  a  tunnel  70 
feet  long.  A  winze  sunk  20  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is  40  feet  deep. 
Ore,  containing  some  lead-ore  minerals,  assays  from  $4  to  $5  per  ton. 

Cedar  Tree  J/Kie.— Tunnel,  110  feet;  continuous  body  the  whole  length,  both  in 
roof  and  floor  of  ore,  averaging  10  inches  in  its  root  and  1  foot  along  its  bed;  40 
feet  from  mouth  of  tunnel  a  winze  is  sunk  40  feet;  ore  continuous,  gradually 
widening,  at  lowest  point  uniform  width  of  8  feet;  assay  value  $15,  concentrating 
16  to  1.  Some  of  the  surface  ore  is  very  high  grade  and  free  milling.  This  is 
considered  the  best  mine  of  the  Sultan  group. 

Cedar  Hill  No.  1, — Opened  by  tunnel  180  feet;  about  150  feet  from  tunnel  and 
^Krectly  over  it  a  shaft  was  sunk  40  feet  from  surface,  showing  6  inches  of  high- 
grade  ore.  Water  can  be  easily  secured  for  a  mile  on  this  group  of  mines  and 
without  heavy  expense,  and  wood  can  be  had  for  the  cost  of  cutting,  there  being 
an  abundance  on  the  locations.  The  ore  bodies  in  the  various  openings  on  the 
mines  of  this  group  show  remarkable  strength  and  continuity.  With  proper 
focilities  they  can  be  eaoly  mined. 

KA8SEB  GOLD  MININO  COMPANY. 

Several  locations  upon  Lost  Qulch,  in  the  Globe  mining  district,  have  been 
worked  under  this  title,  and  from  one  of  the  veins  traversing  granite  rocks  a  large 
amount  of  fadgfa-grade  gold  quartz  has  been  milled  at  the  company's  mill  near  by. 
The  gold  is  associated  with  galenite  and  iron  pyrites,  and  the  decomposition  of 
these  ores  has  produced  some  fine  specimens  of  wulf  enite  and  of  vanadanite.  The 
tailings  average  about  $8  per  ton.  The  property  is  near  the  Black  Warrior  copper 
mines  and  is  not  far  from  the  Sultan  group.  There  are  deposits  of  placer  gold 
below  all  these  veins  in  the  gulch  or  arroyo  and  they  have  been  extensively  worked. 
The  rocks  of  the  lower  portion  of  Lost  Gulch  are  finely  laminated  mica  slates  or 
schists. 

ORG  BLANCO  GOLD  MINING  DISTRICT. 

Oro  Blanco  district  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  most  of  its  placer  gold 
is  so  largely  alloyed  with  silver  that  the  yellow  color  of  the  metal  is  lost  and  the 
gold  is  nearly  white.  A  large  part  of  the  product  is  not  over  0.400  fine.  The  dis- 
mct  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Pima  County  and  is  bounded  south- 
eriy  by  the  border  line  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  into  which  State  the  gold-producing 
formations  extend.  It  is  more  than  10  miles  square,  and  consequently  the  district 
has  an  area  of  more  than  100  square  miles.  All  of  this  territory  is  gold  bearing. 
It  has  long  been  known  for  its  white-gold  placers  and  has  been  considerably  pros- 
pected, but  there  has  not  been  any  serious  or  extensive  development  work.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  W.  C.  Kempton,  mimng  engineer,  who  visited  the  district,  remarked 
that,con8idering  the  extent  and  highiv  mineralized  surface,  it  has  been  less  devel- 
oped by  workings  below  the  surface  than  any  other  mining  section  in  the  countrv. 
The  district  is  accessible  from  Tucson  by  a  triweekly  stage.  The  roads  are  generally 
good.  The  rock  formations  are  generally  granite  and  porphyry,  with  argillacean 
mates.  Tliese  formations  seem  to  be  everywhere  gold  oearing.  In  almost  every 
ravine  or  g^ch  gold  can  be  found  by  x>anning,  and  even  on  the  hillsides  and  on 
the  surface  generally,  especially  where  the  soil  is  reddened  by  decomposed  pyrite, 

gold  can  be  obtained  by  dry  washing.  Most  of  the  placer  mining  is  carried  on 
y  Mexicans  in  a  crude  and  desultory  way,  often  with  a  small  and  wholly  inade- 
quate water  supply,  and  in  certain  places  by  dry-washing  machines  worked  by 
band.  The  returns  are  snudl,  but  the  miners  manage  to  eet  their  living,  espe- 
cially when  they  can  jget  water.  Not  only  gold,  but  Slver,  lead,  copper,  and  iron 
ores  are  found  in  .different  portions.  Gold  is,  however,  the  most  generally  dif- 
fused metal,  but  follows  chiefly  a  broad  belt  or  line  through  the  district.  The 
chief  gold  mines  are  found  along  this  belt.  The  chief  mines  or  claims  are  known 
M  the  Oro,  Nil  Desperandum,  Sorrel  Top,  Tres  Amigos,  Holden,  GN>ld  Bug, 
Xcdenahan,  Esperanza,  Bob  Roy,  GN>lden  Eagle,  with  many  other  locations  and 
prospects,  on  severad  of  ii^ich  work  is  now  being  prosecuted. 
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Another  part  of  the  district  seeniB  to  carry  silver  as  the  metal  of  dominating 
value,  ^Uiongh  more  or  less  gold  is  associated  with  it.  Owing  to  the  depressed 
value  of  this  once  precious  metal,  less  attention  is  now  given  to  the  silver-bear- 
ing portion  of  the  oistrict  than  formerly,  and  most  of  the  claims  are  not  worked. 

Argentiferous  lead  ores  are  found  also,  but  at  present  prices  of -lead  and  of  sil- 
ver tne  deposits  are  not  explored.  Copper  ores  are  also  found.  A  locality  near 
the  Jalisco  range  of  mountains  was  worked  for  this  metal  with  its  associated  gold 
and  silver  some  years  ago.  Some  lots  of  ore  assaying  as  high  as  87  per  cent  of 
copper  and  18  ounces  in  silver  have  recently  been  taken  out. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  definite  and  exact  figures  of  the  previous  metal 
product  of  this  section,  but  the  fore^^oing  list  of  the  principal  mines  and  prospects 
IS  believed  to  include  those  from  which  bullion  or  concentrates  in  larger  or  snuUler 
amounts  have  been  shipped  during  the  past  year. 

Several  mills  have  fa^n  erected  in  this  district,  but  there  is  not  anywhere  a 
shaft  or  mine  800  feet  deep.  The  Montana  is  probably  the  mine  upon  which  most 
work  has  been  done  since  its  location,  in  depth  and  by  drifts,  crosscuts,  and  tun- 
nels. The  ore  carries  gold,  zinc,  and  some  copper.  Since  the  death  of  its  princi- 
pal owner,  Mr.  Disston,  of  Philadelphia,  the  mme  and  mill  have  not  been  worked. 

Li  the  opinion  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Noon,  one  of  the  old  residents  of  this  district,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  foregoing  information,  the  Oro  Blanco 
section  of  the  mining  district  of  the  Territory  constitutes  a  rich  and  inviting  field 
which  is  now  receiving  increased  attention.  The  Old  Glorymine  has  been  worked 
intermittently  with  variable  results.  In  the  month  of  February,  1898,  it  was 
reported  that  work  on  the  Old  Qlory  still  contmues  and  daily  demonstrates  l^at 
the  property  is  a  paying  one  under  capable  management.  The  mine  contains 
large  bodies  of  low-£^^e  ore,  but  none  so  low  that  a  profit  can  not  be  made  if 
judiciously  handled.    This  is  evidenced  by  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Gould. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the  Tres  Amigos  property  continues  to  be  worked  for 
development  purposes,  some  very  high-giade  gold  ore  being  found  in  the  progress 
of  the  work.  This  is  sorted  and  shipped,  the  last  shipment  yielding  a  return  at 
the  rate  of  over  $500  per  ton  (1898). 

A  complete  set  of  samples  from  this  claim  was  assayed  at  the  Arizona  School 
of  Mines  and  gave  encouraging  results. 

THE  DEL  PASOO. 

The  Del  Pasco,  in  the  Bradshaw  Mountains,  accordmg  tc  Eiler's,  is  a  contact  vein, 
its  footwall  oeinga  liffhtdrab  colored  porphyry  and  its  hanging  wall  a  greenstone 
slate.  It  strikes  northeast  and  southwest  ana  dips  southeast.  In  October,  1870, 
there  was  an  open  cut  about  150  yards  in  lens^  and  ore  taken  out  to  a  depth  of 
from  8  to  15  feet.  The  deepest  snaft  was  only  80  feet  deep.  The  vein  in  these 
openings  had  a  width  of  from  18  inches  to  24  inches.  The  ore  at  that  time  was 
worked  in  arrastres.  The  first  lot  of  6^  tons  worked  yielded  112  ounces  of  gold, 
worth  $17  per  ounce.  The  original  location  was  1,000  feet  long.  There  are  several 
smaller  parallel  veins.  The  ores  carry  arsenical  pyrites  and  galena,  which  at  the 
outcrops  have  so  far  decomposed  as  to  liberate  the  gold  and  render  its  extraction 
in  arrastres  or  mills  possible. 

GOLD  IN  THE  DRAGOON  MOUNTAINS. 

The  granitic  rocks  of  the  Dragoons  on  the  west  side  of  the  South  Pass  leading 
from  Tombstone  over  into  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  are  gold  1)earing.  These  gra- 
nitic rocks  are  traversed  by  gold-beanng  quartz  veins.  From  some  of  them  ore  nas 
been  shipped  away  to  advantage,  but  no  milling  has  been  done  on  the  gn*ound. 
Dr.  Rider  and  others  have  worked  these  veins  for  a  long  time.  Scarcity  of  water 
renders  the  working  difficult.  Water  is  obtained  in  wells  at  the  cattle  ranches  at 
the  entrance  of  the  pass  on  the  west  and  in  the  granite  formation  not  far  from  the 
summit. 

SOUTHERN  BELLE. 

An  extensive  quartz  ledge  in  the  Old  "ELbX  mining  district  lies  n^n  the  north- 
east slope  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains.  There  are  many  locations  upon  the 
lode,  some  of  which  are  patented.  It  has  the  form  of  a  blanket  ledge  lying  quite 
flat,  dipping  only  about  v"*  to  lO**.  It  comes  to  the  surface  along  a  deep  canyon, 
which  nas  cut  down  into  the  rocks  and  reveals  an  extensive  formation  of  rea 
sandstone  and  quartzite,  probably  of  Cambrian  age.  The  ledge  varies  from  18 
inches  to  5  and  even  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  extensively  worked.  The 
quarts  has  been  crushed  in  a  10-stamp  inill  at  the  canyon.  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  yield,  as  no  reports  have  been  made  public.    The  gold  is  free  and  is  caught 
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npon  plates  and  in  the  battery.  A  considerable  part  of  this  quartz  has  been  taken 
oat,  bnt  there  are  doubtless  considerable  portions  of  the  vein  remaining.  It  is  well 
situated  for  working.  Scarcity  of  water  is  the  chief  embarrassment.  This  ^Id 
ledge  is  i>articularlv  interesting  as  it  traverses,  nearly  parallel  with  the  beddmg, 
an  extensively  developed  formation  of  red  sandstone  and  red  shale  which  under- 
lies a  horizon  of  Devonian  beds,  where  I  obtained  corals  and  other  fossils.  The 
lode  is  apparently  near  to  and  parallel  with  the  contact  of  a  heavy  intrusive  dike 
of  dioritic  rock  below.  A  series  of  claims,  some  of  them  overlapping  the  Southern 
Belle  locations,  gave  me  good  results  by  panning  and  assay.  The  gold-bearins 
quartz  is  here  associated  with  Wolframite  and  the  veins  are  now  being  exploited 
for  this  mineral  (vide  Wolframite). 

SILVER  VALLEY  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINING  CX)MPANY. 

This  property,  about  40  miles  south  of  Kingman,  in  the  Hualapai  Mountains, 
Mohave  County,  has  two  or  more  gold-bearing  veins,  the  quartz  from  which  is 
worked  in  the  company's  15-stamp  mill. 

MOHAVE  COUNTY  MINES. 

There  are  many  gold-mining  enterprises  in  Mohave  County,  about  which  little 
is  known.  The  gold  placers  of  the  Chemehueris  Mountains  have  long  been  worked 
by  the  dry  washing  methods.  Banks  of  auriferous  gravel  are  found  along  the 
CJolorado  River  north  of  White  Hills.  The  White  Hills  mines  were  discovered  in 
1892,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  exx>ended  in  their  development. 
There  have  also  been  extensive  mining  operations  at  Chloride  and  at  Cubab  and 
Todds  Basin.  Important  discoveries  of  copper  ore  are  rei>orted  from  the  region 
of  Mineral  Park,  and  ledges  of  the  gem  called  ''  chalchuite  "  by  the  Aztecs  have 
been  located.  This  is  known  to  us  as  the  turquoise,  and  these  localities  appear  to 
have  been  worked  by  the  aboriginal  races  long  ago.  fHirther  information  will  be 
found  in  the  i)ortion  of  this  report  devoted  to  building  and  ornamental  stones  and 
under  the  head  of  minerals  of  Arizona.  The  silver  and  lead  and  copper  mines  are 
also  sexMurately  noticed  imder  the  appropriate  headings. 

SHEEP  TRAIL. 

This  property  in  Union  Pass  district  across  the  Colorado  River  from  Kingman 
and  near  Bullshead  Rapids,  about  6  miles  from  the  river  west,  appears  to  have 
been  acquired  by  a  corporation  under  the  title  or  name  of  Arizona  and  New  Eng- 
land  Consolidated  Minmg  Company.    It  has  a  mill  and  a  cyanide  plant. 

SQUAW  MINE. 

I.  S.  Drew,  of  Cullens,  Maricopa  County,  has  made  a  location  in  the  Harqua- 
bala  Mountains  under  this  title.  It  is  at  present  in  the  condition  of  a  '*  prospect.** 
A  shaft  has  been  sunk  60  feet.  An  assay  at  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  on  a 
sample  sent  by  Mr.  Drew  gave  over  an  ounce  in  gold. 

DEL  MONTE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY. 

The  American  Exploration  Companv,  of  New  York,  during  the  summer  of  1898 
acauired  the  title  to  several  gold-bearmg  ledges  in  the  Ellsworth  mining  district 
in  Yuma  County,  in  the  Little  Harquahala  Mountains,  about  60  miles  from  Con- 
gress Junction.  There  are  two  groups  of  claims  about  4  miles  anart.  Develop- 
ment work  is  in  progress.  Samples  sent  to  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  for  assay 
have  given  satisfactory  results.  In  the  Del  Monte  Group  proper  there  are  nine 
claims,  each  500  feet  by  1,500  feet,  known  as  the  Tiger,  Ben  Butler,  Midnight, 
Morning  Star,  Little  Willie,  Aspen,  Evening  Star,  Wedge,  and  the  Triangle. 
From  reports  made  on  these  claims,  under  date  of  January,  1809,  the  followmg 
data  have  been  compiled : 

Tiger  ctom.— Three  veins  traversing  it.  The  chief  vein  extends  easterly  and 
westerly  and  is  considered  as  the  mother  lode  of  the  district.  It  is  10  feet  thick, 
and  the  croppings  rise  in  places  from  8  to  12  above  the  surface.  There  are  two 
shafts  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100  feet  and  800  feet  apart.  The  western,  or  main  shaft, 
has  two  drifts  on  the  vein  at  the  bottom,  one  extending  easterly  28  feet  and  the 
other  westerly  88  feet.  The  ore  averages  about  $8  by  assay.  One  sample  of  10 
feet  of  ore  averaged  90.80  in  value  in  gold  and  gave  value  of  $6  in  free  gold. 
There  are  heavy  ralphides  present  which  can  be  saved  by  conoentration,  while  the 
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free  gold,  it  is  ei^peeted,  will  be  readily  taken  ont  on  plates.  One  of  the  walls  is 
a  soft  porphyry. 

Ben  Butler,— Opened  by  a  shaft  84  feet  deep  on  a  vein  averaging  3i  feet.  The 
ore  has  given  a  valae  of  |8.58  per  ton  by  assay. 

Jftdn^/i^.— Opened  by  a  shaft  22  feet  deep  on  a  8-foot  ledge,  which  is  in  places 
12  feet  thick  ana  yields  oy  assay  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton. 

Morning  Stor.— Shaft  86  feet  deep.  Ledge  reaches  a  width  of  over  8  feet. 
Assays  have  shown  $15  in  valne  per  ton. 

Little  ITii/ie.— Shaft  72  feet  deep  on  a  ledge  abont  3i  feet  wide.  Average  by 
assay  $10. 

Aspen, — Shaft  33  feet  deep.  Ledge,  3  feet  wide,  averages  by  assay  $10  valae 
per  ton. 

Evening  iStor.—Traversed  by  a  4-foot  ledge,  which  averages  in  valae  from  $9  to 
$15  per  ton  by  assay. 

Wedge  cmd  Triangle,— These  two  claims  are  «lso  located  to  cover  good  veins. 

A  l^ge  sample  made  np  of  samples  from  all  these  claims  averased  $6  per  ton 
in  valae.  Water  can  be  obtained  from  wells  2i  miles  distant,  and  will  have  to 
be  pamped  to  a  mill.    The  ore  is  comp^aratively  free  milling. 

uold  Rock. — Among  the  several  mining  enterprises  ata*acting  attention  at 
Ynma  in  1808-1899,  the  Gk>ld  Rock  merits  mention.  It  was  closed  down  with  an 
indebtedhieBs  of  apward  of  $200,000,  bat  it  has  been  revived  and  the  debt  has 
nearlv  been  XMdd  off.  There  are  three  claims,  known  as  the  Qaeen,  the  Crown, 
and  tne  Cross,  aboat  80  miles  west  of  Yoma. 

Moreno  (now  OuadcUoupe), — After  lying  idle  and  neglected  for  several  years, 
work  was  resumed  apon  thisproperty  in  1898,  and  the  ore  was  being  worked  in 
the  IngersoU  mill  at  Tysons  Well. 

FREE  GOLD  D18TBI0T,  COLORADO  RIVER. 

To  the  gold-bearing  re^on  along  and  near  to  the  Colorado  Biver,  in  Yama 
Coanty,  north  of  Silver  District  and  of  the  old  Clip  mine,  it  is  proposed  to  give 
iib»  name  '*  Free-Gold  District"  from  the  fact  that  an  abundance  of  free  gold  is 
found  there  on  and  near  the  sorfaoe.  This  district  is  from  2  to  3  miles  wide  and 
5  miles  long.  One  end  is  about  4  miles  from  the  Colorado  River.  The  old  Yuma 
road  passes  near  it.  It  is  east  of  theold  Celeiitine  arrastres.  The  rocks,  according 
to  Mr.  Sparks,  are  granitic,  porphyritic,  and  volcanic.  These  rocks  are  traversed 
by  qoarte  veins.  There  is  no  development  yet  beyond  a  depth  of  150  feet.  One 
claim,  the  €k>lden  Chimes,  has  a  vein,  according  to  B.  W.  Sparks,  who  has  pros- 
pected there,  from  4  to  8  feet  wide,  with  some  50  tons  out  on  the  dump,  which  is 
expected  to  average  from  $85  to  $40  per  ton. 

OTHER  MINES  AND  PROSPBOTS  NEAR  YUMA. 

The  discovery  by  Gleason  and  the  important  developments  following  greatly 
stimulated  prospecting  in  the  mountains  north  and  south  of  Yuma  and  east  wardlv 
from  the  Colorado.  The  field  is  a  rich  and  promising  one.  The  great  drawback 
is  the  absence  of  water,  or  its  extreme  scarmty.  The  existence  of  very  fine  gold- 
beariuK  rock  up  and  down  the  Colorado  Biver  has  long  been  known,  and  early 
excitea  the  attention  of  prospectors.  Much  search  has  been  made  for  the  lead 
supposed  to  exist  called  t^e  **Lost  Squaw  Mine,"  from  which  it  is  said  lajrge 
nuggets  of  ffold  were  brought  in  by  an  Indian  squaw,  who  refused  to  disclose  the 
locS&ty  ana  who  suddenlv  disappeared  without  leaving  any  clew  to  the  place 
where  she  obtained  the  gold. 

OOMM<»rWEALTH  MININa  COMPANY. 

JPisaree  mine.— Daring  the  year  1806  this  newly  developed  mine  became  a  large 
producer.  It  is  another  example  of  the  great  amount  of  mineral  wealth  lying 
dormant  in  Arixona,  awaiting  the  proepectOT  and  the  aid  of  capital.  The  crop- 
pings  have  been  known  for  years,  out  oeing  in  one  of  the  **lo6t  mountains"  of 
Tolcaodc  rock  in  the  Sulplmr  Spring  Valley,  the^  were  despised  and  neglected, 
ahhoagh  some  hand  ianufiles  were  taken,  and  without  any  satisfactory  results. 
This  is  also  an  example  or  the  fact  that  samples  may  be  taken  from  some  parte 
of  even  a  rich  lode  mad  not  yield  anything  by  assay.  Many  assays  and  teste  are 
required  to  properly  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  mineral  lode.  The  mine  is  about 
17  miles  east  or  South  Cochise  Stati(ui  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad.  It  was 
bonded  in  1806  and  was  worked  antU  May,  1806.  the  ore  taken  ont  remaining  on 
the  dump.  It  was  tiwn  purchased  by  the  boodholders  at  about  $275,000  and  ship- 
mente  or  the  ore  began.    The  shaft  is  now  about  400  feet  deep,  and  makes  a  most 
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Batijfactory  showing  of  the  vein  to  t^iat  d^th.  Drifts  have  been  ran  each  way 
fron  the  shaft,  and  the  ore  is  raised  to  the  surface  by  steam  hoists* 

llie  ore  in  18^  was  shipped  in  bnlk  from  Cochise  station  to  Pneblo  at  the  rate 
of  from  4  to  10  carloads  per  day.  The  freight  rate  to  Pneblo  is  $11.75  per  ton. 
It  is  stated  that  the  ore  so  shipped  carries  from  1  to  2  onnces  in  gold  and  from  50 
to  75  onnces  in  silver.  A  great  part  of  the  ore,  however,  is  of  mnch  higher  ^ade, 
and  in  the  comparatively  short  time  dnring  which  the  mine  has  been  worked  it 
has  yielded  large  fortunes  to  its  owners.  Jenish  mills  were  at  first  nsed ;  snbse- 
qnently  a  ten-stamp  mill.  In  Jnne  of  the  cnrrent  year  it  was  announced  that  a 
larger  engine  and  thirty  stamps  were  to  be  added  to  the  mill-  and  that  the  work- 
ing shaft  would  be  enlarged  to  three  compartments. 

A  large  part  of  the  production  is  now  milled  upon  the  ground,  and  only  the 
higher  grades  of  ore  are  sent  to  the  smelters. 

LYNX  C&EEK  MINES. 

There  is  great  activity  in  gold  mining  around  the  head  of  Lynx  Creek,  in  Yava- 
pai County,  and  a  laree  tonnage  of  ore  is  being  treated  and  shifiped  daily.  No 
part  of  Arizona  is  so  strongly  mineralized  within  an  equal  area  as  is  the  neighbor- 
hood of  upper  Ljmx  Creek.  This  locality,  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles,  has  more 
than  twenty  rich  veins  and  paying  properties,  which  development  is  proving  to  be 
permanent. 

WEAVER  DISTRICT. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Rich  Hill  and  Stanton,  Tavapai  County,  and  between 
these  localities  and  the  Hassayampa  River,  there  are  many  valuaole  gold  pros- 
pects, and  a  great  deal  of  development  work  is  being  carried  on.  All  of  the  veins 
run  high  in  gold  from  the  grass  roots,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  a  large 
number  ofpermanently  producing  gold  mines  will  soon  be  in  operation  in  this 
district.  Tne  neighborhood  has  been  famous  for  its  rich  placer  mines  for  many 
years. 

COPPER. 
Production  of  Copper  in  Arizona. 

The  fame  of  Arizona  as  a  copper  producer  extends  throughout  ^e  world.  The 
ores  of  this  most  important  metal  in  their  varied  forms  are  extensively  distributed 
throughout  the  Territory.  The  chief  and  best-known  centers  of  production  are 
Bisbee,  in  the  southern  portion  of  Coohise  County;  Jerome,  in  Yavapai  County; 
Morenci  and  Clifton,  in  Qraham;  and  Globe,  in  Final  County.  Large  quantities 
have  also  been  produced  in  Pima  County,  near  Tucson,  and  in  the  Santa  Ritas, 
near  Rosemont.  In  the  earlv  days  of  the  Territory,  even  before  the  construction 
of  the  railways,  quantities  or  copper  were  produced  at  the  Longfellow  mines  and 
sent  out  by  ox  teams  overland.  In  these  early  days,  also,  the  mines  of  the  Aio 
Mountains  produced  and  shipped  large  amounts  of  native  copper,  and  the  scarce! v 
less  rich  and  valuable  red  oxide,  to  San  Francisco  byway  of  Yuma  and  the  Qulf. 

It  would  be  a  peat  and  almost  impossible  task  to  enumerate,  and  much  more 
dilBcuit  to  describe,  all  the  localities  of  copper  ores  in  Arizona.  Many  of  great 
promise  are  yet  lying  idle,  waiting  for  the  hand  of  capital  to  develop  them.  Many 
are  yet  to  be  discovered,  for  the  work  of  the  prospector  in  Arizona  is  not  yet 
completed. 

Tlie  year  1898  was  a  busy  and  inrofitable  one  generally  for  our  chief  copper  pro- 
ducers. The  production  was  not  only  well  sustained,  but  it  exceeded  the  records 
of  former  years.  Great  advancements  and  improvements  in  the  art  of  reducing 
the  ores  were  made,  by  which  not  only  the  cost  of  treatment  was  reduced,  but  by 
which  ores  of  a  lower  percentage  were  lurofitably  treated,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  superior  product  can  be  turned  out.  costing  less  for  transportation.  The  well- 
known  Williams  Brothers,  at  Bisbee,  and  the  managers  at  Jerome  and  at  Clifton 
have,  in  their  respective  fields,  beeoi  in  the  vanguard  of  progress,  and  have  not 
allowed  the  repnta^n  of  Arizona  for  alert,  progressive  intelBgenoe  to  suffer  nor 
to  be  fliminished. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  price'  of  copper  has  stimulated  the  investment  of  capital  in 
the  many  neglected  copper-mine  prospects  of  the  Territory.  Many  of  them  which 
had  fallen  into  neglect  nave  been  reopened  and  developed  into  producing  prop- 
erties. Pro0peoting  has  also  been  stimulated  and  new  veins  and  deposits  of 
copper  ore  have  been  located  and  sold  under  working  bonds. '  The  older  and 
largely  producing  properties  have  been  pressed  to  greater  activity  and  increased 
output,  so  that  the  copper  production  of  Arizona  for  the  year  1898-90  is  the 
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largest  in  its  history,  being  110,823,864  pounds  against  81,019,322  pounds  for  the 
year  1897  as  shown  by  the  annexed  table: 

Production  of  copper  in  Arizona, 


Pounds. 

1883 23,874,965 

1884 26,734,345 

1885 22,706,366 

1886 15,657,035 

1887  17,720,462 

1888 81,797.300 

1889  31,686,185 

1890 34,796,689 


PomidB. 

1891 39.873,279 

1892 38,436,079 

1893 43,902,824 

1894 44,531,108 

1895 48,329,403 

1896 73,745,321 

1897 81,019,922 

1898 110,823,864 


The  production  for  the  first  six  months  of  1898,  or  from  January  to  June,  incla- 
sive,  was  49,503,294  pounds,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1899  it  amounted  to 
63,847,198  pounds.  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  says:  * 'Arizona,  which 
was  last  year  the  third  State  in  the  amount  of  its  production,  showed  a  gain  of 
19^820,942  pounds,  or  24  x>er  cent,  the  gn*eater  x>art  of  which  came  from  its  two  great 
mmes.  the  United  Verde  and  the  Copper  Queen,  although  some  of  the  smaller  pro- 
ducera,  such  as  the  Arizona  Copper  Company  at  Graham,  showed  large  advances." 

The  total  copper  production  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  ending  June  30, 1898,  amounted  to  269,880,880  pounds  of  fine  copx>er,  and  for 
the  entire  year  to  535,900,232  pounds  of  fine  c^per,  including  7,015,375  pounds 
in  copper  sulphates,  an  increase  over  the  year  1897  of  6.8  per  cent. 

Wmle  there  is  a  considerable  exx)ort  from  Bisbee  of  copper  in  the  form  of  rich 
copper  matte  through  Nogales  into  Sonora,  Mexico,  there  is  also  a  large  importa- 
tion of  the  metal  through  the  same  channel.  In  the  month  of  Marcn.  1898,  the 
importations  at  Nogales  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  custom-house, 
amounting  to  7 ,685 ,874  pounds,  valued  at  $551 ,984.  The  official  figures  for  the  year 
1898  are  not  satisfactory. 

THE  UNITED  VERDE  COPPER  MINES. 

The  United  Yerde  copper  mines,  situated  at  Jerome,  28  miles  from  Prescott,  in 
Tavapai  County,  and  owned  by  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  have  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Their  production  in  both  copper  and  ^Id  has  been  phenome- 
nal. While  it  ii  not  the  policy  of  the  company  to  furnish  detailed  information 
for  publication,  enough  is  known  to  justify  the  statement  that  the  yield  in  copper 
bullion  of  these  mines  per  month  is  approximately  3,000,000  pounds.  Some 
months  the  yield  exceeds  this  amount.  Tlie  bullion  contains  considerable  gold 
and  some  silver.  The  ore  bodies  in  the  mines  are  of  gn*eat  extent  and  value,  and 
can  not  be  exhausted  in  a  lifetime.  The  mines  and  reduction  works  of  the 
United  Verde  Copper  Company  ai*e  at  present  einplojring  about  1,000  men.  The 
principal  shaft  is  about  600  feet  deep.  From  different  levels  tunnels  have  been 
driven,  and  the  underground  workings  are.  extensive.  The  en^e  capacity  of 
the  plant  amounts  to  2,000  horsepower,  which  is  utilized  in  hoisting  ore,  ox)er- 
ating  air  drills,  copx)er  converters,  machine  shox)6,  and  a  40-ton  crane.  A  vast 
amount  of  new  ironwork  has  been  put  in,  consisting  of  structural  works  for 
buildings  covering  the  entire  plant,  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  converters,  blast 
furnaces,  machine  shops  and  foundry.  The  plant  in  some  respects  is  the  most 
complete  in  the  country,  and  the  converters  in  use  there  are  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world.  A  reverberatory  furnace  is  used  in  smelting  the  finer  ores,  especially 
those  rich  in  silver.  A  greater  part  of  the  ore  when  taken  from  the  mines  is  first 
roasted  in  heaps,  extending  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  in  three  long  rows, 
whereby  it  is  aesulphurized.  It  then  goes  to  the  blast  furnaces  and  finally  to  the 
converters.  The  copper  bullion  which  is  thus  produced  is  about  99  -per  cent  pure 
copper.  The  mines,  smelting  plant,  and  town  of  Jerome  are  situated  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Black  Hills '  ange,  pretty  well  up  toward  the  crest,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  5,600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  at  least  1,800  feet  above  the  Rio  Verde 
Valley,  which  spreads  out  in  grand  panorama  to  the  east  and  south.  The  town 
contains  about  4,000  people.  A  considerable  amount  of  prospecting  is  going  on 
in  the  adjacent  territory,  and  mining  is  active  in  that  vicinity.  The  equipment 
of  these  mines  is  thorough  and  complete  in  every  wav,  and  the  property  is 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  gn^atest  and  most  valuable  in  the  known  worldL 
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BI8BBE. 

The  prodnction  of  high-grade  00  per  cent  black  copper  at  Bisbee  has  been  dor- 
ng  1898  the  largest  in  its  history.  It  is  said  to  average  two  carloads  a  day. 
Besides  shipping  ing^ots  of  black  copper,  there  is  a  considerable  ontpnt  of  a  rich 
copper  matte,  which  is  sent  to  Mexico  to  snppl  v  another  company  with  a  desirable 
form  of  flnx.  It  contains  abont  45  per  cent  or  copper,  and  is  sent  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  carload  a  day  to  Agoa  Caliente,  Sonora,  Mexico,  by  way  of  Nogales. 

In  1896  the  company  was  running  four  blast  furnaces  and  smelting  about  400 
tons  dail]^  in  each  twenty-four  hours.  The  product  was  copper  matte,  which  was 
bessemenzed,  or  treatea  by  the  pneumatic  method  in  three  stands  of  trough 
converters,  giving  a  product  of  ingot  copper  averaging  99.8  per  cent  of  fine 
copper.  The  production  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1896,  was  10, 493^Vrflr 
tons,  or  20,984,510  pounds,  of  bessemer  pig  copper,  averaging  99.2  per  cent  fine 
copiiNer.  The  introduction  of  the  pneumatic  process,  with  its  specisd  American 
modifications,  in  Montana  and  in  Arizona,  at  Bisbee  and  Jerome,  has  revolution- 
ized the  art  of  cop^r  smelting,  and  has  made  our  text-books  on  the  subject  chiefly 
valuable  as  histories  of  the  metallurgy  of  copper.  The  production  for  1899  has 
been  maintained  at  a  high  figrnre^  and  the  town  of  Bisbee  has  been  exceptionally 
prosperous. 

Bisbee  is  fortunate  in  more  than  one  respect.  It  is  situated  near  the  head  of  a 
canyon,  on  almost  the  extreme  south  edge  of  Cochise  County,  about  6  miles  from 
the  Mexican  line.  It  is  owned  by  the  (>>pper  Queen  Company,  and  is  generallv 
understood  to  be  one  of  the  many  copper  camps  controlled  by  Phelps,  I)odge  & 
Co.,  of  New  York.  It  is  reached  by  its  own  railroad,  which  connects  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  Benson ,  about  85  or  40  miles  northwest.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
1,000  men  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  company.  The  wages  paid  are  $3  above  and  $8.50 
below  fln^ound,  and  fortunate  indeed  is  the  man  whose  name  is  on  the  roll  of  the 
favorea  thousand.  The  output  of  the  camp  is  said  to  be  three  carloads  of  refined 
copper  per  day.  The  town  is  scattered  up  and  down  the  canyon  for  at  least  a 
mue;  but  the  town  proper  is  centered  immediately  east  and  south  of  the  big 
smeltinff  plant.  The  business  of  the  town  is  carried  on  largely  in  the  canyon, 
where  tne  stores,  saloons,  restaurants,  and  lodging  houses  are  princii>allv  located. 
On  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain  south  of  the  canyon  is  to  be  found  the  princi- 
pal residence  portion.  The  main  canyon  is  intersected  by  another  a  short  distance 
below  and  almost  immediately  opposite  the  smelters,  and  is  known  as  Brewery 
Qulcb.  As  this  gulch  afforded  a  limited  quantity  of  building  space,  it  has  been 
made  use  of,  and  here  the  small  merchandising  of  the  community  is  carried  on. 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  summed  up  that  the  mines  and  reduction  works  of  the 
company  occupy  the  north  side  of  the  canyon,  the  residences  the  south  side,  and 
the  business  houses  the  icanyon  proper. 

At  the  head  and  front  of  the  Copper  Queen  Company  stand  two  men  whose 
names  are  household  words  in  southern  Arizona,  Messrs.  Ben  and  Lewis  Williams. 
The  former  is  superintendent,  and  under  his  direction  the  Copper  Queen  Com- 
pany's plant  and  mines  at  BLsbee  have  passed  into  history  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  copper-producing  works  in  the  countrv.  Independent  of  the  great 
yalne  of  the  mines,  there  are  not  less  than  $1,000,000  or  $1,500,000  involved  in  the 

K)at  plant  itself  and  incident  thereto.  Mr.  Lewis  Williams,  or  as  he  is  better 
own  among  the  little  armv  of  employees,  *'  Don  Lewis,*'  is  second  in  command, 
and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ben  Williams  is  superintendent  in  charge :  but  at  all 
times  the  smelting  plant  is  under  his  immediate  supervision.  Than  tnese  gentle- 
men there  are  not  two  more  jMpular  employers  of  labor  in  the  whole  country. 
Their  fair  and  courteous  treatment  of  tne  men  and  the  kindly  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  employees  have  endeared  them  to  all. 

THE  CLIFTON  COPPER  DIBTRIOT. 

The  mines  of  this  district  have  so  frequently  been  referred  to  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  much  that  has  already  been  said  about  them.  Few  people,  however, 
are  aware  of  the  immense  amount  of  development  work  done  in  this  field  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  principal  companies  eng^o^  in  business  are  the  Arizona 
Copper  Company,  Limited,  of  Clifton,  and  the  Detroit  Copper  Mining  Company  of 
Morenci .  The  former  company  draws  its  ore  supplies  from  various  groups  of  mines, 
situated  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  most  important  of  them— 
the  Longfellow  group — which  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Morenci  field,  side  by 
side  with  the  mines  of  the  Detroit  Mining  Company,  has  been  a  producer  since 
1872.  Up  till  a  few  years  ago  practically  sol  of  the  ores  were  taken  from  the  con- 
tacts between  magnesian  limestone  and  the  porphyry.    These  ores  were  oxidized 
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and  self-flnzing,  and  a  single  smelter  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  produce  coi . 
bullion  9dper  cent  fine.  The  mineralized  limestone  belt  extended  f nlly  a  mile  in 
length.  The  ore  bodies,  however,  were  largely  superficial  in  their  occurrence,  and 
were  never  found  in  quantity  at  a  greater  depth  tnan  800  feet  below  the  surface, 
the  average  depth  of  i>ay  ore  being  150  feet.  The  ores,  in  the  main,  had  been 
formed  by  the  replacement  of  limestone  by  solutions  of  copper.  It  was  not  to  be 
exx>ected  that  this  field  would  last  fbrever.  As  early  as  1891  the  mines  situated  in 
the  limestone  field  began  to  give  evidence  of  exhaustion.  Extensive  exploration 
by  the  ^amond  drill  was  only  successful  in  exposing  and  throwing  more  light  on 
the  mineral  formation.  Exploration  for  new  ore  bodies  in  this  direction  being 
unsuccessful,  attention  was  turned  to  the  extensive  porphyry  belt  against  which 
the  limestone  and  lime  shales  abut. 

On  the  surface  of  the  porphyry  belt  there  were  practically  no  indications  of 
copper.  There,  was,  therefore,  nothing  definite  to  follow  from  the  surface.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  puncture  the  Humboldt  Mountain 
VTith  a  tunnel  which  would  cut  under  the  apex  of  the  mountain  at  a  depth  of  fully 
400  feet.  This  work,  conducted  with  judgment,  was  successful  in  exposing  enor- 
mous bodies  of  low-gi^e  sulphide  ores,  which,  however^  were  so  low  m  grade  tbat 
for  a  time  it  was  doubtful  if  the^  could  be  treated  with  profit.  An  enormous 
amount  of  capital  had  been  sunk  in  the  development  of  the  ore  bodies  and  fur- 
ther large  outlays  had  to  be  made  on  concentrating  plants  and  on  other  pluits 
necessary  for  the  treatment  of  these  ores.  The  proDlem  was  attacked  with  vigor 
and  skill,  complete  success  attending  every  effort.  These  results  practicSly 
amounted  to  the  transformation  of  one  of  the  oldest  copper  companiee  in  tiie 
Territory  into  one  of  the  youngest,  for  it  laid  open  to  it  a  virgin  field  which  has 
already  proved  to  be  much  more  extensive  and  much  more  enduring  in  its  char- 
acter tnan  the  orinnal  limestone  belt  on  which  the  company  formerly  depended* 
In  addition  to  the  Longfellow  group,  the  company  has  also  groui>B  of  mines  Imown 
as  Queen,  Coronado,  and  Metcalf  groups.  Of  these,  the  latter,  so  far,  has  been  the 
most  important.  It  has  produced  largely  of  a  low-grade  oxidized  ore  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  Metcalf  Hill.  This  ore,  while  extremely  low  in  grade,  occurs  in 
great  quantity.  For  its  successful  treatment  concentration  and  leaching  have 
both  been  found  necessary. 

The  Coronado  group,  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  works  at  Clifton,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  difficult  and  expensive  transportation,  has  heretofore  been 
given  but  little  attention.  It  is,  however,  a  property  of  great  extent  and  of  great 
possibilities. 

The  metallurgical  |>lant  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Territory,  and  consists  of 
smelting  furnaces  with  a  capacity  of  500  tons  per  day,  concentrating  plants 
with  a  capacity  of  750  tons  per  day,  a  leaching  plant  with  a  capaci^  of  150 
tons  per  oay,  a  two-converter  Bessemer  plant,  operated. entirely  by  gas-engine 
power;  a  sulphuric  acid  plant  and  a  bluestone  plant.  In  addition  to  the  Bessemer 
plant  three  of  its  concentrating  plants  are  operated  by  gas-engine  power.  The 
gas  engines  employed  have  a  rated  capacity  of  750  horsepower,  and  have  been 
found  to  be  extremely  economical  in  fuel.  Tne  company  is  now  producing  copper 
at  the  rate  of  10,000  tons  per  annum.  It  employs  about  1,500  men  on  its  mmes, 
railways,  and  works. 

In  connection  with  the  works  there  is  an  insurance  society  in  successful  opera- 
tion. This  society  is  officered  and  managed  by  the  employees  of  the  company, 
and  the  monthly  charge  for  this  insurance  society  amounts  to  only  50  cents,  and 
for  every  dollar  subscribed  by  the  employees  the  company  oontributes  25  cents. 
This  extremely  low  charge  has  been  found  to  be  more  tlian  equal  to  meet  all 
claims  made  ui>on  the  society  through  accidents,  and  i^so  through  the  hospital, 
which  is  also  maintained  by  tne  society.  The  camp  of  Clifton  is  <me  of  the  healthi- 
est in  the  Territory,  and  a  more  prosperous  or  more  contented  body  of  workmen 
can  not  be  found  anywhere. 

In  addition  to  the  society  the  employees  have  also  a  magnificent  reading  room, 
equipped  with  baths  and  built  so  as  to  be  suited  for  meetings,  entertainments, 
and  dances. 

Situated  at  an  elevation  of  8,500  feet  above  sea  level,  Clifton  enjoys  a  climate 
which  is  a  happy  medium  between  the  extreme  heat  of  the  southern  parts  of  tiie 
Territory  and  the  more  invigorating  climate  of  the  North. 

The  Detroit  Copper  Company  at  Morenci,  the  property  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co., 
produces  7,500  tons  of  copper  per  annum  and  eniploys  1,000  men.  This  company 
is  about  to  build  a  narrow-gauge  (3-foot)  railroad  from  Morenci  to  Guthrie,  a  dis- 
tance of  18  miles.  The  company  is  also  erecting  a  100-ton  concentrating  plant, 
and  is  making  many  improvements,  all  of  a  substantial  order. 
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OLOBB  COPPBR  DI8TRICT. 

Globe  district  is  situated  on  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  Pinal  Mountains, 
abont  28  miles  from  the  famons  Silver  Kinff  Mine.  In  the  period  from  1876  to 
1888  this  district  attracted  mnch  attention  oy  reason  of  the  many  discoveries  of 
rich  silver  veins.  At  present  mining  activity  is  confined  chiefly  to  copper.  The 
completion  of  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  Railway,  a  branch  of  the 
Sontnem  Pacific,  now  gives  access  to  the  region  and  has  greatly  stimulated  its 
development.  The  first  location  on  what  is  now  considered  the  main  copper-bear- 
ing belt  was  made  in  1875  by  the  locators  of  the  Silver  King  Mine,  and  it  was 
named  the  '*  Globe."  This  location  is  now  held  and  worked  by  the  Old  Domin- 
ion Copper  CJompanv,  which  also  has  two  other  locations  on  the  same  vein — the 
**  Southwest  Globe '^  and  the  *' Globe  Led^.**  The  vein  is  described  as  follow- 
ing a  contact,  having  for  a  foot  waU  dionte  and  for  the  hanging  wall  limestone 
containing  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  period.  On  the  west  side  of  the  outcrop 
there  is  a  capping  of  a  volcanic  rock,  referred  to  as  trachyte,  which  conceals 
outcrops  in  tnat  mrection.  That  good  ore  occurs  there  was  shown  by  Dr.  Trip- 
pel  by  a  drift  west  from  the  shaft,  and  openings  were  afterwards  made  throu^ 
the  bed  of  trachyte  and  have  been  extended  downward  on  ore  for  over  800  feet. 
This  deposit  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Wendt  as  a  fissure  vein,  and  he  notes  that  in 
approacning  the  ore  body  through  the  long  adit  tunnel  running  lengthwise  of 
the  claims  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  Longfellow  mines 
at  Clifton  and  the  Queen  and  Prince  mines  at  Bisbee,  especially  as  regards  the 
decomposition  and  kaolinization  of  the  rock. 

The  ores  are  mostly  ozidissed,  but  large  bodies  of  sulphides  have  been  found  on 
the  second  and  third  levels,  with  oxidized  ores  below  them.  They  carry  a  laree 
amount  of  silica  and  frequently  require  heavy  additions  of  lime  and  iron  to  the 
charges. 

The  Old  Dominion  Companyput  up  two  100-ton  smelting  furnaces.  The  Pro- 
duction of  black  copper  from  iSfovemDer  1 ,  1895,  to  August  1 ,  1896,  was  reported  as 
6,940,000  pounds. 

THS  X7NITED  GLOBE  MINES. 

The  mines  have  the  "Hoosler  Ghtmnd,"  consisting  of  some  eighteen  locations 
on  the  main  lode,  including  the  Hoosier,  Centralia,  Gladiator,  Transit,  Nevada. 
The  Buffalo  group  includes  the  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Mark  Twain.  In  these 
mines  we  find  practicaUy  the  same  conditions  as  in  those  of  the  Old  Dominion 
claims.  The  vein,  however,  changes  its  trend  somewhat,  lesser  in  its  angle  of 
dip,  and  is  not  so  wide.  The  limestone  also  becomes  more  magnesian.  Sulphide 
ore  in  bodies  has  not  yet  been  found,  and  the  ore  is  a  little  more  siliceous  than 
those  described.  Samples  taken  from  the  veins  for  a  week  gave  the  following  for 
the  average  composition  for  the  princii>al  substances : 

Per  cent. 

Copper 14.6 

Iron 19.8 

Silica 29.4 

Lime 18.1 

Magnesia 4.2 

The  piresent  output  of  the  group,  derived  from  two  water  jackets,  is  on  an 
average  8,000  pounds  of  black  copper  daily  and  of  excellent  quality,  assaying 
usually  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Copper 97.60 

Silver 62 

Gk)ld Trace. 

Iron 1.01 

Sulphur Trace. 

Since  tiie  report  for  1898  there  has  been  a  change  of  ownership  and  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  com]Mtny,  under  the  same  control  and  largely  the  same  oMrnership  as 
the  mine  at  Bisbee.  According  to  an  extended  description  of  the  camp  in  the 
**  Silver  Belt,"  the  United  Globe  mines  were  organized  as  a  company  for  the 
mining  and  smelting  of  cox^per  in  1892. 

The  property  of  the  company  comprises  some  thirty  mining  claims  on  the  Globe 
copper  belt,  north  of  the  town  of  Globe;  a  smelting  plant  and  other  surface  works, 
and  a  sawmill  on  Pinal  Mountain.  None  of  the  claims,  except  the  Buffalo  and 
the  Hoosier,  perhaps,  were  anything  more  than  favorable  prospects  when  pur- 
chased by  the  company,  and  tne  smelter  was  a  crude  affair  of  one  small  water- 
jacket  furnace. 
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In  Angnst,  1805,  the  work  of  remodeling  and  enlarging  the  plant  began  and  has 
progressed  steadily  since.  In  this  work  of  improvement  the  superintendent  has 
nad  many  obstacles  to  contend  against,  chief  of  which  was  dimcnlty  in  getting 
the  necessary  lumber  and  the  slow  truisportation  of  machinery  and  other  sup- 
plies. Happily,  these  annoyances  are  now  about  at  an  end,  and  tiie  visitor  to  the 
tJnited  Globe  will  see  one  of  the  most  complete  and  substantial  plants  for  the 
handling  and  smelting  of  copper  ores  in  Arizona. 

The  smelter  has  been  practically  rebuilt,  and  the  smelter  building  and  tramwav 
terminal  cover  an  area  of  189  feet  square.  The  buildings  are  spacious,  thorougn 
in  construction  and  planned  for  convenience  and  facility  in  handling  the  ores, 
coke,  copx>er,  etc.  The  principal  furnace  is  a  126  by  38  inch  elliptical  water  jacket 
of  the  Douglaspatent,  built  by  the  Samuel  L.  Moore  &  Sons  Company,  of  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.  The  new  feature  (the  invention  of  Prof.  James  D>ouglas)  is  the 
leading  of  the  blast,  through  the  water  compartment  before  entering  uie  furnace, 
causing  the  heating  of  the  olast,  with  a  corresponding  cooling  of  the  water  and  a 
more  even  temx>erature  around  the  crucible.  The  theoretical  capacity  of  the  new 
furnace  is  125  tons  per  day,  but  the  actual  capacity,  smelting  the  oxide  ores  of 
the  district,  will  likely  be  from  150  to  175  tons.  A  86-inch  jacket  of  the  ordinary 
pattern  will  also  be  employed.  The  most  important  addition  to  tiie  plant  is  the 
tramway  of  the  improved  Bleichert  pattern,  built  by  the  Trenton  Iron  Works, 
New  Jersey.  The  line  runs  from  the  Buffalo  ore  bins  to  the  smelter,  a  distonce 
of  8,000  feet.  Ore  from  the  Hoosier  shaft  will  be  hauled  1,500  feet  in  cars,  drawn 
by  mules,  to  the  Buffalo  ore  bins  and  there  transferred  to  the  cable  tnunway. 

At  the  mines  the  principal  development  work  is  directed  toward  the  oi)ening8 
of  the  Hoosier  claim  and  adjacent  territory  between  it  and  the  I^ne,  in  Copper 
Canyon.  For  this  purpose  there  has  lately  been  erected  a  small  hoisting  plimt  on 
the  Hoosier  shaft,  together  with  the  main  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops,  a 
storehouse,  and  office  for  the  mine  foreman.  Underground  work  has  just  oeen 
initiated  to  crosscut  from  the  main  foot  wall  into  the  lim^tone,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  main  ore  bodies  will  be  encountered. 

An  important  strike  of  rich  ore  in  a  considerable  body  was  reported  in  this  mind 
in  April,  1897.  The  several  mines  were  then  supplying  more  ore  than  oould  be 
smelted  in  the  80-inch  jacket  then  in  operation. 

The  work  in  other  portions  of  the  Hoosier  territory  for  several  months  past  has 
consisted  of  making  thoroughfares  and  openin|»  for  necessary  ventilation,  and 
generally  to  connect  the  principal  claims  of  the  Hoosier  group  with  the  main  out- 
let at  the  Hoosier  shaft.  Little  or  no  work  has  been  done  for  sevend  months  in 
the  Buffalo  mine 

The  old  road  to  the  big  Johnnie  claim  has  been  repaired  and  a  new  x>ortion  oon- 
structed  leading  to  the  Buffalo  ore  bins,  and  over  which  it  is  prox>06ed  to  utilize 
the  traction  engine  which  sonoeyears  since  did  duty  for  the  Copi)er  Queen  Com- 
ptmy  in  hauling  ore  from  the  White  Tail  Deer  mine  to  Bisbee. 

Tne  Big  Johmiie,  Birdsnest,  and  Buckeye  claims  will  furnish  some  ore  to  the 
smelling  works,  and  their  prciducts  will  be  hauled  by  this  engine. 

The  outlaying  claims  are  connected  by  telephone  with  the  mine  foreman*s  office 
and  the  smelter. 

A  dynamo  will  shortly  be  added  to  the  smelting  plant  for  lighting  it  and  the 
company's  buildings  near  the  works. 

In  January.  1897,  at  the  United  Globe,  work  on  the  upper  terminal  of  the  cable 
tramway  was  completed.  At  the  smelter  the  ore  and  rock  bins  under  the  crush- 
ers are  being  constructed  and  many  lesser  details  looked  after.  The  stacks  have 
been  erected  over  the  furnace,  the  floor  laid  in  the  engine  and  blower  room,  and 
the  smelter  practically  completed  and  ready  to  begin  the  production  of  copper, 
and  it  is  expected  that  one  36-inch  jacket  will  be  blown  in  about  February  1  or 
soon  thereafter.  Progress  is  reported  in  mine  work.  The  Hoosier  shaft  is  down 
about  280  feet  and  sinking  proceeds  uninterruptedly. 

The  commissioner  of  Gila  County  reported  in  1898  that  the  Globe  mines  had 
produced  70,000,000  pounds  of  ingot  copper,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  Copper 
Queen  at  Bisbee  have,  in  Globe  district,  about  thirty-five  contiguous  claims. 

PINTO  CREEK  MINES. 

He  also  reports  a  promising  mineral  country  on  Pinto  Creek,  north  of  Webster 
Gulch,  whicn  is  known  to  be  rich  in  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  It  is  16  miles  west 
from  Globe.  Several  companies  have  been  organized  to  work  some  of  the  claims; 
amongst  these  are  the  Pinto  Creek  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  the  Easser 
Gtold  Company,  and  the  Black  Warrior,  in  Webster  Gulch.  The  Continental 
/\  mines  are  14  miles  west  from  Globe. 
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BLACK  WARRIOR  COPPER  COMPANY. 

The  company  has  fourteen  full  claiins  sitoated  about  6i  miles  westerly  from 
Globe,  Ariz. .  being  more  particularly  described  as  being  on  Webster  Gulch,  1 
mile  aoove  the  junction  of  Webster  and  Lost  gulches. 

During  the  summer  of  1898  the  Black  Warrior  Company  was  working,  under 
bond,  the  Diamond  H.  group  of  claims*  consisting  of  twelve,  situated  at  the  head 
of  Lost  GKilch,  one-half  mile  above  the  Kasser  Gold  Mining  and  Milling  Ck)m- 
pany's  stamp  mill.  Work  on  the  IMamond  H.  ^oup  has  develoi)ed  in  the  fSS-f oot 
shaft  a  body  of  sulphide  of  copper  and  sulphide  of  iron  ore  carrying  20  per  cent 
copper.  The  district  is  short  on  sulphide  ores,  and  the  Diamond  H.  group,  under 
the  management  of  the  Black  Wamor  Company,  promises  to  supply  the  smelters 
with  sul^ude  ore.  The  ore  found  so  far  will  concentrate  about  8  tons  into 
of  concentrates,  and  as  the  work  progresses  the  sulphides  are  gettiujg^  stronger 
and  the  mine  promises  soon  to  turn  out  sorting  sulphide  ore.  Tne  vein  is  a  con-' 
tact,  the  lime  and  x^ennanent  contact  vein,  witn  porphyry  as  a  foot  wall  and  the 
lime  as  a  han^ng  wall.  This  contact  runs  straight  from  Lost  Gulch  on  the 
Diamond  H.  mines  to  Pinal  Creek. 

The  Black  Warrior  Company^s  copper  properties  proper  have  produced  from 
their  Webster  Gulch  clidms  2,000  tons  of  ore,  and  shipped  the  same  to  the  United 
Globe  smelter,  at  a  profit  of  $10  to  $15  per  ton  on  ores  running  from  10  to  22  per 
cent. 

Jfon^^om^n^.^The  Montgomery  claim,  the  one  on  which  the  most  development 
work  has  been  done,  has  a  800-foot  shaft,  250  feet  of  which  is  in  10  per  cent  copper 
ore;  a  850-foot  tunnel,  240  feet  in  10  i)er  cent  ore,  and  a  body  of  copper  ore  has 
been  opened  for  several  hundred  feet,  running  from  10  to  20  x>er  cent,  m>m  which 
diipments  of  700  tons  have  been  made. 

Dadeville.— 'The  Dadeville  claim,  abutting  on  the  east  end  of  the  Montgomery, 
has  two  100-foot  shafts  connected  by  a  drift  or  vein.  In  the  east  shaft  on  Dade- 
ville there  is  opened  up  a  8-foot  body  of  ore  oxide  of  copi)er,  running  24  per 
cent  copper.  Work  is  now  being  done  getting  ready  to  block  out  the  ore  prepar- 
atory to  reduction.  The  ore  is  taken  out  forl[1.60  per  ton,  as  the  mine  is  practi- 
cally a  lar^e  quarry;  one  open  cut  is  20  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high,  160  feet  lon^ , 
all  in  ore,  sides,  top,  and  bottom.  To  further  extract  ore,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  go  down  the  hiU  a  few  feet  and  start  another  bench,  quarrying  the  ore  out  and, 
after  sorting,  dumping  into  cars  and  haul  it  by  a  horse  on  a  ^inch  track  and 
cars  to  the  ore  chute  at  east  end  of  Dadeville  claim. 

The  company  is  now  working  on  a  200-foot  tunnel,  to  tap  the  bottom  of  the 
three  main  shafts,  thereby  doing  away  with  hoisting  of  the  ores.  All  ores  will 
be  taken  out  through  this  tunnel  and  dumped  into  ore  chutes  ready  for  loading 
and  shipping  to  Globe.  The  haul  to  Globe  is  an  easy  grade  downhill.  One  team 
of  four  animals  can  haul  easily  4  tons  of  ore  per  day. 

The  Black  Warrior  Company  will  make  careful  study  as  to  what  kind  of  a 
plant  is  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  the  ores,  and  until  such  time  as  it  sees  fit 
to  build  a  plant  will  take  advantage  of  the  smelting  rates  at  Globe.  (From  data 
furnished  early  in  1899.) 

Since  the  above  was  reported  the  company  has  erected  a  smelting  and  leaching 
plant  and  all  the  buildings  necessary  to  a  well-equipped  mining  camp  with  per- 
fect appointments,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  proauct  in  copper  wul  be  liu^ 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1899.  The  plant  includes  a  tramway  6,000  feet  long, 
which  carries  the  ore  to  the  reduction  works.  These  works  include  an  acid-leach- 
ing plant  which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  800  tons. 

Continental  Copper.— This  copper  property,  situated  11  miles  west  of  Globe  and 
formerly  owned  and  controlled  by  N.  L.  Amster,  was  purchased  by  the  Old 
Dominion  Company  in  July,  1899. 

N 

OOBT  OP  COPPER  AT  OLOBB. 

The  following  figures,  obtained  from  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Trippel,  regarding 
the  cost  of  producing  copper  at  Globe,  are  interesting.  For  many  years  the 
average  of  the  copper  ores  of  Globe  was  from  14  to  15  per  cent  of  copjwr,  and  at 
that  percentage  the  metal  cost  5  cents  a  pound  to  produce.  This  sum  included 
all  the  expenses,  including  the  management,  administration,  etc.  For  a  oeriod  of 
about  one  year  the  beet  ore  averaged  from  17  to  19  jwr  cent  monthly,  uoke  cost 
$52  per  ton  at  the  smelter,  and  the  98i  per  cent  black  copi)er  cost  4.3  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  conditions  since  that  time  have  essentiiuly 
changed.  It  was  then  not  accessible  by  rail,  but  now  coke  can  be  delivered  at 
Globe  for  much  lees  than  by  teams. 
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TWIN  BUTTBB-,  KASTDflQITIE* 

This  ffroup  of  copper-bearing  claims  indades:  Senator  Motg»n,  Qladstcme, 
Copper  Monument,  Copper  King,  Copper  Qneen,  Copper  Glance,  Copper  Bnllion, 
Copper  Prince,  Senator  Tillman,  Copper  Hill,  and  James  G.  Blaine— eleven  claims 
in  aU  and  located  in  three  groups.  These  claims  are  in  the  Pima  mining  district, 
on  the  west  side  of  ihe  Santa  Cros  Valley,  about  25  miles  southward  from  Tucson, 
and  are  easily  accessible.  The  develoimient  consKsts  of  superficial  openings  and 
pits,  from  which  a  considerable  amount  of  copper  ore  has  been  taken  and  £ipped 
to  the  smelter,  as  shown  by  the  subjoined  list.  These  ores  occur  at  and  near  the 
contact  of  plutonic  injected  rocks  or  dikes,  with  limestone  beds  of  the  Lower 
OEurboniferous  age. 

Number  of  pounds  and  penxntage  of  ore  ehipped  to  emelter  from  the  Twin  Butter 

mines  {EUis^  Wish,  ana  Baxter,  oumers). 


Pounds. 

Per  cent 
copper. 

28, 886 

21,186 

21,610 

23,460 

211,976 

60,060 

16,170 

11,086»  ... 

48,610 

57,310 

41,966 

U,410»  ... 

81,470 

17,786 

21 

28.70 

16,80 

18.70 

27.50 

20.70 

21.70 

10 

10 

16.80 

14 

10 

18.60 

19 

612,060 

>  Seoond-olaas  ore. 

ATeraging  orer  18  per  cent  coppjer. 

During  the  spring  of  1899  Mr.  H.  Ruckman,  of  Tucson,  secured  a  bond  on  this 
property  and  disposed  of  it  to  Col.  J.  P.  Martin,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  who  is  now  develop- 
ing the  mines,  and  has  named  the  group  the  Martinique.  The  proi)erty  was 
reported  upon  by  the  late  Dr.  F.  M.  Enduch  some  years  since,  ana  recenUy  for 
C^nel  Martin. 

▲ZURITE  COPPER  AND  GOLD  MININa  COMPANT. 

The  mines  of  this  company  are  in  the-  Sierritas  Mountains,  in  the  foothills  18 
miles  south  of  Tucson  in  Pima  County,  and  are  accessible  by  a  fine  natural  road. 
A  carriage  can  be  driven  to  the  mines.  The  company  has  acquired  eight  claims, 
known  as  the  Mineral  Hfll  group,  also  other  claims  Known  as  the  Shedd  group, 
and  has  been  for  several  months  of  1899  en^^aged  in  the  work  of  development  ana 
smelting  the  ores  extracted  from  the  deposits.  These  ores  consist  of  the  yellow 
sulphide  of  copper  in  depth  and  of  the  products  of  its  oxidation  at  and  near  to  the 
sunace.  These  second^-y  ores  are  in  large  quantities  and  consist  of  green  and 
blue  copper  carbonates,  red  oxides  of  copper,  and  the  variously  colored  mixtures 
of  these  minerals  with  red  oxide  of  iron.  All  occur  in  limestone  at  and  near  to 
the  contact  of  the  limestone  with  granitic  and  plutonic  rock.  This  limestone  is 
much  altered  by  the  contact.  It  is  changed  from  blue  to  white.  It  is  probably 
of  the  age  of  the  Carboniferous.  The  ores  are  much  spread  through  the  hmestone 
and  the  exact  thickness  and  extent  of  the  ore  bodies  is  not  yet  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  comparatively  superficial  working,  consisting  of  manv  pits  and  open  cuts 
and  quarry-like  openings.  The  afl^egate  depths  of  the  shafts  is  stated  at  about 
400  feet ;  length  of  drifts  on  the  100-foot  level,  575  feet ;  on  the  200-foot  level.  250 
feet;  crosscuts  on  the  100-foot  level,  200  feet;  on  the  200-foot  levd,  250  feet. 
There  are  two  winzes  of  about  50  feet  each.  But  these  openings  are  being  con- 
stantly extended  and  the  figures  do  not  represent  the  extent  of  the  workings  in 
June,  1899.    Water  has  been  found  on  the  310-foot  level. 

According  to  the  statement  made  by  the  company,  the  mines  had,  prior  to  the 
purchase,  been  leased  on  a  royalty  on  the  ore  extracted.  Since  the  year  1875 
over  4,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  mined  and  shipped  away  to  different  smelters. 
The  returns,  as  far  as  obtainable  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  are  as  follows,  and 


imBsecosx  op  abizoka. 


w. 

QMntity. 

Shipped  to- 

Asny. 

Si 

^^. 

i,m,«r 

To  work  these  minee,  to  eeonre  tTnited  9tatee  patents,  and  smelt  the  ores  a 
oomMttT  wu  oi^aoised  at  Tocson.  Aris.,  December  18,  1B97,  under  the  laws 
of  the  TeTTitory,  with  3,900,000  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $1  each.  Several  ship- 
ments of  black  copper  and  of  high-grade  matte  have  been  made.  One  shipment 
on  the  30th  of  Jane,  18W,  cossisbed  of  ti.OOO  pounds  of  copper  bullion  and  matte, 
comptetiDg  a  record  of  over  300,000  ponnds  of  copper  biulioD  and  matte  daring 
the  last  nm  of  the  UO-ton  smelter  at  the  mine. 

OUVE  CAJIP. 

Camp,  in  the  Pima  mining  district,  located 
s  been  a  steady  producer  in  a  greater  or  lees 
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ore  was  concentrated  with  a  view  of  separating  the  zinc  from  the  copi)er,  lead, 
and  silver.  These  experiments  were  maae  on  a  Wilfley  table  and  the  result  was 
very  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  mixed  ore  was  also  worked  npon  the  jigs  at  the  Arizona  School  of 
Mines  and  a  very  fair  separation  of  the  galena  was  effected,  while  at  the  same  tbne 
there  was  a  concentration  of  the  other  minerals  by  the  separation  of  qnartz  and 
earthy  matters.  In  general,  however,  the  ore  is  concentrated  by  nature  and  does 
not  justify  effort  to  effect  a  separation  of  its  constituents. 

The  sulphide  bodies  have  been  well  developed,  and  these  ores  can  be  worked  by 
any  ordinary  methods  of  working  sulphides  or  by  sei>aratiiu^  the  zinc  which  & 
the  only  objectionable  feature  of  the  ore,  and  then  ship  to  the  smelters,  or  they 
can  be  shipped  as  mined.  All  of  the  sulphides  appear  to  be  hig[her  in  value  in 
copper,  lead,  and  silver  than  the  carbonates.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  reliable 
estimates  upon  the  number  of  tons  of  sulphides  which  are  actually  developed. 
There  are  such  vast  quantitities,  and  the  openings  are  so  irrcjgn^ilar,  that  anv  esti- 
mate which  might  be  made  would  not  be  reliable.  Mr.  Manning,  in  1897,  felt  per- 
fectly sure  that  at  least  50,000  tons  of  material  could  be  secured  between  the  water 
shaft  upon  which  there  was  one  hoist,  and  the  union  shaft  upon  which  l^ere  was 
also  a  hoist,  the  distance  between  the  two  being  275  feet.  The  minimum  value  of 
these  sulphides  is  not  less  than  $15  per  ton.  Thus,  taking  the  low  estimate  on 
these  ore  oodles  of  50,000  tons,  we  have  a  gross  value  of  $750,000.  In  October,  1897, 
Mr.  Manning  estimated  that  there  were  exposed  practically  from  35,000  to  35,000 
tons  of  the  oxidized  ores  to  a  depth  of  60  feet.  In  one  place  the  vein  or  dei)osit 
was  fully  50  feet  in  width,  and  several  shafts  had  been  sunk  into  this  body  to  the 
depth  of  60  feet. 

The  returns  upon  shipments  of  considerable  quantities  to  the  smelter  show  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  comi)osition  of  the  ore  at  different  places.  The  ore 
body  appears  to  be  made  up  of  lenticular  masses  lapping  one  over  another  as  in 
segregated  masses.  Ck>n8iaerable  masses  of  nearly  clean  galena  are  found,  and 
again  the  copx)er  sulphides  appear  in  ^;reater  volume. 

The  average  of  the  ores  thus  far  shipped  has  been  from  1^  to  5per  cent  copper, 
from  2  to  15  ounces  in  silver,  and  from  10  to  80  per  cent  lead.  The  other  constit- 
uents in  the  ore  are  on  an  average  about  35  'per  cent  silica,  12  per  cent  iron,  and  5 
per  cent  lime. 

In  October,  1897,  the  smelter  paid  for  all  the  metallic  contents  of  the  ore.  For 
the  silver  95  per  cent  of  the  New  York  quotation  was  allowed,  and  for  the  lead  55 
cents  -per  umt,  and  for  the  dry  copper  80  cents  per  unit.  Of  course,  since  the 
great  advance  in  the  value  of  all  the  metals  these  figures  would  be  exceeded.  In 
other  words,  the  ores  of  the  San  Xavier  are  worth  much  more  in  1899  thaa  they 
were  in  1897. 

The  following  figures  show  the  costs  and  charges  upon  this  ore  in  October,  1897.  It 
then  cost  $1. 93  per  ton  to  haul  the  ore  from  the  mines  to  the  railroad.  The  railroad 
rate  was  $2.50  per  ton,  and  the  smelter  charges,  based  upon  the  lead  and  silver 
percentages,  was  from  $4.50  to  $8  per  ton;  the  average  smelter  charge  during  the 
month  of  October  was  $5.50  per  ton.    The  fixed  charges  were  as  follows : 

Smelter  charges $5.50 

Railroad  freight 2.50 

Hauling 1.98 

Total  fixed  charges 9.98 

The  following  figures  show  the  extent  of  the  extraction  and  shipment,  the 
expenses  and  the  returns  upon  the  San  Xavier  in  the  month  of  October,  1897 : 

Thirty-four  cars  shipped  contained  752  tons: 

Total  gross  value  of  ore $10,287.00 

Total  expense 8,218.00 

Net  profit 2,019.00 

Net  profit  per  ton 2.68 

The  daily  average,  therefore,  for  the  month  was  25  tons.  The  shipments  for 
the  future,  it  was  claimed,  would  average  in  value  somewhat  better  than  those 
given,  because  some  400  tons  were  shipped  during  the  month  from  old  dumps 
which  some  years  ago  had  been  hand  sorted  for  the  silver  contents,  thus  running 
some  of  the  cars  down  to  as  low  as  $12.50  total  valuation. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  1899,  Mr.  R.  W.  Forbes,  the  superintendent,  was 
in  Tucson  and  stated  that  the  mine  was  jdelding  satisfactorily  ard  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  ship  1 ,000  tons  of  ore  a  month.    About  60  men  were  employed. 
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TABLE  MOUNTAIN  CX)PPBR. 

It  is  understood  that  there  was  a  considerable  development  of  copper  ore  at 
Table  Mountain,  beyond  the  San  Pedro,  during  the  year  1898.  No  report  or  descrip- 
tion of  this  property  has  been  received  for  1899,  bat  oi)erations  appear  to  have 
ceased.  The  coke  which  was  ordered  and  delivered  at  Willcox  was  seized  and 
sold,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  mine  did  not  justify  further  development  or  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  smelting  plant. 

About  6  miles  to  the  eastward  or  Mammoth,  and  over  the  pass  at  Table  Moun- 
tain, is  the  property  of  the  Table  Mountain  Copi)er  Company.  The  company  now 
has  50  or  60  tents  pitched,  and  these  constitute  the  present  living  and  business 
ax)artments.  Lumber  and  material  are  being  hauled  into  the  camp,  and  more 
comfortable  and  conmiodious  quarters  will  soon  be  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  company  and  its  employees.  About  75  men  are  now  employed  in  the  camp. 
The  company  has  expended  several  thousand  dollars  in  making  a  nrst-class  wi^on 
road  from  their  camp  to  a  main  road  leading  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
at  WiUcox,  and  over  this  road  all  the  supplies  and  machinery  will  be  transported 
to  this  camp.  This  property  is  being  developed  by  means  of  an  open  cut,  and 
resembles  a  large  quarry  ratiier  than  the  usual  mine.  The  face  of  the  cut  has  a 
vertical  thickness  of  about  50  feet,  and  the  surrounding  croppings  extend  about 
8,000  feet  laterally. 

BAOINAW. 

Eixtensive  developments  and  improvements  were  made  during  the  vear  1898. 
The  installation  of  large  pumxw  for  raising  water  were  made  on  the  borders  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  and  water  was  supplied  to  the  camp  from  this  source.  A  costly  mill 
and  a  smelter  were  erected  at  the  mines,  but  the  ores  were  too  lean  and  bSose  to 
pay  a  profit,  and  the  plant  was  closed  down  and  has  been  in  the  Lands  of  the 
sheriff. 

MOHAVE  COUNTY  COPPER. 

Important  indications  or  *  *  prospects ''  of  copi)er-bearing  ledges  are  reported  from 
Mineral  Park,  Mohave  County.  The  ores  appear  to  be  the  yellow  sulphide  and 
copper  glance  in  veins  traversing  crystalline  rocks. 

OOPPBB  ORBS  ALONG  THE  COLORADO. 

The  rich  copper  conglomerates  of  the  vicinity  of  La  Paz  attracted  gre&t  atten- 
tion about  l^e  year  18o5.  Very  rich  masses  of  nearly  pure  citreous  copper  were 
taken  out,  but  the  quantity  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  larg^  to  justify  work- 
ing, la  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Dome  there  are  rich  copper  ores  in  small  quantity 
which  carry  free  gold.  These  appear  to  be  more  in  tne  nature  of  veins  than  of 
deposits  like  those  of  La  Paz  and  Planet.  Of  the  copper  mines  of  the  Ha^rcuvar 
Mountains  no  information  has  been  obtained. 

COPPER  MINES  OF  THE  AJO. 

These  historic  mines  in  Maricopa  County,  which,  in  the  earl^  days  of  the  occu- 
pation of  .Arizona  by  the  whites,  sent  out  wagonloads  of  .native  copper  and  red 
oxide,  and  which  have  largely  added  to  the  fame  of  the  Territory  as  a  copper  pro- 
ducer, have  been  worked  with  more  vigor  in  1899.  For  an  interesting  notice  of 
the  earliest  workings  on  these  mines  reference  is  made  to  the  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory of  Miningin  Arizona.  The  mines  have  been  worked  in  a  small  way  for  years 
past,  but  in  1969  Col  C.  C.  Bean  has  been  actively  engaged  in  reox)enin^  and  in 
working  one  or  more  of  the  princix>al  mines,  and  has  made  shipments  of  a  high- 
grade  ore  to  smelters.  He  finds  chalcopyrite  and  bomite  in  depth  and  is  sangume 
of  a  successful  result.  Other  parties  in  the  district  are  mining  and  concentrating 
ore  and  shipping  out  the  product  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  from  OOa  Bend 
station. 

COPPER  GLANCE. 

This  noted  claim  in  the  Huachuca  Mountains  is  about  15  miles  from  Fairbanks 
hv  wagon  to  foot  of  the  mountains  and  thence  11  miles  by  trail  over  the  summit 
of  the  mountains  to  the  mine.  It  was  opened  and  workea  for  some  time.  Ship- 
ments of  high-grade  copper  glance  ore  were  made  from  a  chute  or  chimney  about 
50  feet  in  length.    There  is  a  continuous  vein  from  the  summit  of  the  range  to  a 
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depth  of  about  500  feet.  Cenflidarable  ^ereloprment  work  has  been  done.  The 
lower  tunnel,  about  500  feet  below  the  summit,  is  606  feet  lon^,  following  the  vein, 
wMoh  shows  for  the  entire  distance.  About  2,000  feet  of  drifting  and  tunneling 
has  been  ckme,  but  does  not  show  any  increase  in  the  sise  of  the  vein  or  any 
important  reserves  of  ore. 

HUiliSWB  CX>PPBB  MINES. 

A  r^on  south  of  the  Hillside  silver  and  gold  mines,  upon  the  Santa  Maria, 
Tavi^[>ai  County,  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  siliceous  copper  ore  in  small 
seams  traversing  the  rocks.  ChrysoUa  and  some  black  oxide  abound,  to  the 
ezoluEdon  of  the  usual  carbonated  and  ferruginous  ores. 

AMAZON  QROUP,  YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

The  copper  claims  known  as  the  Amazon  Group  are  upon  Castle  Creek,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Yavapai  County.  They  are  known  as  the  proi)erty  of  Bob 
Groom.  It  is  r^Kirted  that  jxirtions  of  the  large  ferruginous  outcroi>s  assay  well 
in  gold. 

BAN  CARLOS  COPPER  CLAIM. 

Claims  of  this  name  were  located  in  August,  1870.  They  are  about  7i  miles 
south  of  the  Cottonwoods,  toward  the  Gila  River.  Copper  ore  occurs  here  in 
vein-like  layers  associated  with  quartz  in  granite.  These  layers  are  irregular  in 
extent  and  form  and  are  not  continuous,  but  crop  at  intervals  and  irregularly. 
The  seams  vary  from  2  inches  to  2^  inches  at  the  broadest  places  of  the  imde- 
cayed  ore.  This  ore  is  largeJv  silicate  and  carbonate  derived  bom  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vitreons  coiiper  sulpniae.  The  incline  shaft,  in  December,  1881 ,  was  aoout 
80  feet  deep,  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees. 

RAY  COPPER  MINES. 

These  claims  are  in  the  eastern  end  of  Pinal  County*,  on  Mineral  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  G^a  River,  and  about  6  miles  from  Riverside.  There  are  several 
claims  in  this  group  on  and  about  Ray  Hill.  The  Ray  claim  in  1888  had  been 
opened  to  a  depth  of  80  feet  vertically,  or  180  feet  on  the  incline,  below  the 
tunnel  level.  The  tunnel  extends  in  a  north  and  south  direction  190  feet.  The 
copper  ore  is  contained  in  a  bed  of  felsite,  which  is  considerably  decomposed  and 
sortened.  The  ore  is  different  from  the  usual  oxidized  compounds  which  enrich 
rocks  of  the  same  class  in  the  Clifton  district  and  elsewhere  in  central  Arizona, 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  ore  masses  in  the  bedding  of  the  rocks  is  apparently 
similar.  The  richest  portions  appear  to  lie  in  lenticular  bimches  trending  in  a 
northwest  and  southeast  direction  and  separated  by  barren  ground.  Concentra- 
tion will  probably  be  necessary  to  secure  profitable  results.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
sample  of  the  copper-bearing  stuff  averagmg  only  8.7per  cent  can  be  concentrated 
so  as  to  give  a  product  of  ore  averaging  23  per  cent.  Tne  presence  of  both  gold  and 
silver  is  claimed  for  this  ore.  There  has  been  extensive  underground  working 
aggrefi»ting  over  1,000  feet  of  levels  and  tunnels,  but  as  the  mine  has  been  shut 
down  lor  several  years  it  is  not  probable  that  many  of  these  openings  are  accessible. 
The  property  has  been  extensively  prospected  during  the  year  1899  by  means  of 
tiie  oiamona  drill  to  a  depth  of  80O  feet.  The  results  are  not  publicly  reported, 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  were  satisfactory  and  that  they  will  lead  to  active 
development  by  an  English  company. 

THE  KENNEDY-BRYAN  GROUP. 

This  ffroup  conflifltB  of  nine  full  mining  claims  and  three  mill  sites  so  located  at 
Riverside,  Pinal  County,  upon  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  GHla  River  as  to  cover 
numerous  outcrops  and  indications  of  copper-bearing  deposits.  The  property 
was  visited  and  examined  byme  in  February,  1899.  Tne  names  of  these  claims 
are:  Augnes,  Hunters  No.  1,  Hunters  No.2^2firyan  No.  1,  Bryan  No.  2,  Bryan  No. 
8,  Bryan  No.  4,  Bryan  No.  5,  and  St.  Karl.  These  are  each  1 ,200  by  600  feet.  The 
mill  sites  are  known  as  W.  J.  Bryan  No.  1  mill  site,  the  Hunters  mill  site,  and  the 
Augnes  mill  site.  They  are  so  located  as  to  give  good  places  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  for  furnace  or  other  work.  All  these  claims  have  been  surveyed  by  A.  J. 
Colton,  VtdteA  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor,  Florence,  and  their  relative  posi- 
tions  are  riiown  upon  a  map  made  by  him.  This  sroup  is  at  Riverside,  82  miles 
east  of  Florence,  and  about  41  miles  from  Picacno,  the  nearest  station  on  the 
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Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  believed  that  the  parties  now  reopening  the  Ray 
mine,  which  is  near  this  grQnp,  will  soon  ox)en  np  a  good  roadway  from  jEUverside 
to  Picacho. 

ROCK  FORMATIONS. 

The  foundation  rocks  of  the  group  are  granite  with  a  few  croppings  of  quartz- 
ite  and  of  limestone,  the  whole  oeing  cut  or  traversed  by  thick  aepths  of  plutonic 
rock,  which  may  be  called  greenstone  or  diorite.  There  are  two  chief  intrusions 
of  this  nature  t3*ending  in  an  approximately  east  and  west  direction. 

Ck>pper  ores  are  developed  at  and  near  to  the  contact  of  their  greenstone  dikes 
with  tne  granite.  These  ores  show  as  seams  and  veins  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot 
or  so  in  thickness.  At  places  there  are  two  or  three  such  seams  parallel  to  each 
other  separated  by  softened  or  decayed  rock,  all  highly  colored  by  oxide  of  iron. 

The  general  mineralization  of  the  region  is  shoMrn  by  the  prevalence  of  the  red 
oxide  of  iron  by  which  the  rocks  are  stained  and  impre^;nated  on  each  side  of  the 
veins  of  copx)er  ore;  and  ^ese  are  heavy  croppings  of  iron  oxide  in  the  form  of 
hematite  associated  with  quartz  in  crystals  indicative  of  a  regularly  formed  lode 
or  vein  of  large  size. 

The  outcroppings  of  copper  ore  is  so  frequent  and  widespread  that  it  is  difficult 
to  describe,  it  shows  a  general  mineralization,  but  there  are  two  or  three  main 
lines  of  cropping  upon  which  work  of  a  comparatively  limited  and  superficial 
character  has  been  done. 

The  outcropping  ores  as  usual  are  the  results  of  the  oxidation  and  change  of  the 
normal  sulpmde  ores  in  depth.  These  oxidized  ores  are  the  carbonates  and  oxides 
of  copper  with  some  silicate,  all  intermingled  with  oxide  of  iron  and  with  the 
siliceous  portions  of  the  rock. 

As  a  rule  these  surface  ores  are  basic  rather  than  acid ;  that  is,  the  iron  oxide 
prevails  as  the  gangue  rather  than  silica.  And  where  the  gang^e  is  siliceous  it  is 
much  impregnated  with  iron.  As  a  rule  also  these  surface  ores  are  high  grade 
and  give  go^  returns  by  assay. 

The  ores  in  depth  (as  shown  by  two  shafts)  are  sulphides  of  the  ordinary  yellow 
copper  ore  (chalcopyTite) ,  mingled  with  ordinary  iron  pyrites,  and  in  a  gangue  con- 
sisting largely  of  calcite,  some  iron  carbon,  ana  of  quartz. 

The  presence  of  some  high-grade  vitreous  copper  or  copper  glance  has  been 
noted  in  or  near  some  of  the  outcrops  of  the  veins  m  association  with  the  oxidized 
ore.  This,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  results  of  oxidation  and  concentration;  as  a 
secondary  product  rather  than  a  normal  one,  such  as  will  be  found  in  depth. 

The  presence  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  notable  c^uantities  is  claimed  for  these 
ores,  but  the  assays  so  far  as  made  fail  to  support  this  claim;  gold  being  present  in 
only  very  small  quantities  in  the  pyritic  ore  and  silver  to  tne  extent  of  from  1 
to  8  ounces  per  ton.  (See  the  tabular  statement  of  assays.)  There  are,  how- 
ever, portions  of  the  heavy  croppinjo^  charged  with  iron  which  look  like  gold-bear- 
ing rock.  These  require  exhaustive  and  careful  testing  to  determine  whether 
they  are  sufficiently  charged  with  the  precious  metal  to  pay  to  work.  Chimneys 
or  chutes  of  pav  ore  may  possibly  be  found  upon  these  lodes. 

The  principal  development  is  upon  the  claims  Bryan  No.  1,  Bryan  No.  2,  and 
Bryan  No.  8.    Special  descriptions  of  each  claim  follow. 

Bryan  No,  1, — This  is  tiie  most  northerly  of  the  series  of  four  claims  covering  the 
chief  outcrop  of  ore.  Upon  this  claim  there  is  a  well-defined  outcrop  of  copi)er 
ore  following  the  south  side  contact  of  the  greenstone  with  the  granite.  This  out- 
crop assumes  the  form  of  a  regular  vein,  standing  in  a  vertical  plane  in  full  view 
at  tne  top  of  the  deepest  shaft  on  the  group  at  the  side  of  a  gulch.  The  croppings 
consiBt  or  oxide  of  iron  and  iron-stained  rock.  The  copper-bearing  part  at  the 
surface  is  from  12  inches  to  24  inches  wide  or  thick,  but  it  widens  below,  and  is 
claimed  to  be  5  feet  wide  or  more.  This  is  an  old  shaft  sunk  by  the  old  Ray 
Company  years  ago,  and  was  well  timbered,  but  the  planking  at  the  sides  has 
decaved  and  it  is  not  safe  to  go  down  into  it,  hence  it  could  not  be  examined  in 
depth.  It  is  vertical,  800  feet  deep  with  two  drifts,  one  to  the  eastward  for  about 
100  feet — some  say  140  feet — and  one  to  the  west.  A  specimen  hand  sample  of  the 
average  ore  at  the  cro];>ping  is  ferruginous  and  siliceous  streaked  with  layers  of 
silicate  and  carbonate  of  copper,  and  yielded  12.6  per  cent  of  copi)er  by  assay. 
(Sample  H  of  table. )  The  ore  oelow  the  00  or  100  foot  level  is  believed  to  be  in  the 
condition  of  sulphide,  the  form  of  ore  which  could  not  be  easily  worked  at  the 
time  the  shaft  was  stmk.  The  continuity  of  this  lode  for  a  considerable  distance 
westward  across  the  gulch  and  up  the  hill  is  shown  hy  several  outcrops  in  line  on 
which  there  are  two  or  more  open  cuts.  One  shows  a  silicate  ore  over  a  breadth  of 
about  24  inches  including  the  green  staining  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  of  which  there 
is  a  considerable  breadth.    The  best  ore  measures  about  12  inches.    A  second  open 
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cnt  shows  iron  croppings  and  copper  stams  pitching  southwardly.    Most  of  the 
copper  seams  dip  to  the  sonth. 

Bryan  No.  S. — ^This  claim  parallel  to  and  adjoining  No.  1  on  the  south  side  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  group.  It  has  numerous  openings  proving  the 
continuity  of  the  veins  of  cop^r  from  nearly  one  end  to  the  other. 

At  one  of  the  central  openings  a  crosscut  on  the  surface  some  SO  feet  or  more 
in  length  shows  three  distinct  seams  or  layers  of  good  copper  ore  each  from  6 
inches  to  18  and  24  inches  in  breadth,  including  the  copper-stained  rock,  but  fer- 
ruginous soft  rock  lies  between  and  on  each  side  of  these  seams  over  a  breadth  of 
12  feet  or  more,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mineralized  ground  below  has  at 
least  that  breadth  and  probably  a  gi*eater  breadth.  These  copper-ore  veins  or 
strata  are  x)arallei  and  dip  to  the  north.  Samples  F,  I,  E,  and  L  came  from  these 
veins,  showing,  respectively,  21.5  per  cent,  16  per  cent  20.2  per  cent;  and  15.9 
per  cent  giving  an  average  of  18.40  per  cent.  These  are  the  upper,  carbonated 
oxidized  ores.  The  nature  of  the  ores  below  Is  shown  by  a  shaft  sunk  100  feet 
deep  upon  the  same  line  of  strata  or  veins  a  short  distance  up  the  hill.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  shaft  the  ore  is  mostl^r  in  the  condition  of  sulphides.  It  is  a  mix- 
ture of  copper  pyrites  with  iron  pyrites,  the  iron  being  more  abundant  than  the 
copper.  A  general  average  sample  taken  across  the  work  of  this  shaft  4  feet  at 
the  Dottom  (sample  A)  yielded  by  assay  at  the  rate  of:  Copper,  11  per  cent;  silver 
1.23  ounces,  and  gold  0.04  per  ton  of  ore.  The  average  or  other  side  of  the  shaft, 
also  about  4  feet  wide,  showed  in  the  aggre^te  about  2  feet  of  sulphide  ore,  a 
layer  next  to  the  hanging  wall  being  mostly  iron  pyrites.  This  yielded  by  assay 
(sample  B) :  Copper,  8.1 ;  silver,  2.61  ounces,  and  gold  a  trace.  These  results  from 
the  100  foot  shaft  are  the  best  index  and  evidence  we  have  of  the  nature  and  aver- 
age assay  value  of  the  normal  sulphide  ores  of  these  claims.  They  average  for 
this  shaft  9i  per  cent. 

Bryan,  No,  3. — Upon  this  claim  there  are  open  cuts  and  two  shafts,  but  not  now 
safe  to  descend.  At  one  of  these  shafts  a  pit  of  sulphide  ore,  from  which  the  best 
quality  has  been  shipped  to  the  smelter,  shows  the  mixture  of  yellow  copper  ore, 
iron  pyrites,  and  calcareous  spar  and  quartz.  An  average  sample  of  tnis  ore, 
excluding  the  surfaces,  gave  the  result  of  lOJ  per  cent  by  assay.  At  the  extreme 
eastern  end  of  No.  3,  upon  the  hillside  facing  the  Gila  River,  there  is  a  large  out- 
crop of  brown  siliceous  ore  filled  with  streaks  and  films  of  copper  silicate.  There 
is  a  large  cropping  extending  some  30  feet,  from  which  10  to  15  tons  have  been 
thrown  down  trom.  a  face  of  ore  4  feet  wide  or  thick.  An  average  sample  taken 
of  this  ore  (sample  D)  yielded  by  assay  6. 4  per  cent.  There  is  an  excess  of  silica, 
though  considerable  oxide  of  iron  is  present.  This  brown  ore  is  somewhat  like 
that  called  mahogany  ore  at  Clifton,  and,  like  that  ore,  is  accompanied  by  small, 
beautifully  formed  crystals  of  dioptase  or ''  emerald  copper.** 

ROSEMONT  DISTRICT,  PIMA  COUNTY. 

Rosemont,  a  noted  copper-mining  center,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Santa  Rita  range  of  mountains  lying  to  the  southeast  of  Tucson  and  about  40 
miles  distant.  It  is  in  the  oak  tree  belt  and  about  4,000  feet  above  tide.  Some  of 
the  numerous  claims  and  locations  were  formerly  worked  temponwily  by  Mr, 
L.  J.  Rose^f  California,  and  finally,  in  June,  1896,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Lewisohn  Brothers,  copper  brokers,  of  New  York  City.  Since  that  time  explora- 
tory work  has  been  earned  forward  on  two  or  three  of  the  chief  claims,  notably 
the  Chicago  and  the  other  claims  on  the  western  side  of  the  range  and  near  the 
Frijole  Camp.  The  sale  included  all  the  possessions  in  the  district  of  the  former 
Rosemont  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. 

The  geology  of  this  region  is  very  interesting,  both  from  the  scientific  and  purely 
practical  point  of  view.  It  affords  excellent  examples  of  contact  deposits  and  of 
replacement  of  limestone  by  ores  of  copper.  Rocks  crop  out  in  great  variety, 
and  nearly  all  have  traces  of  copper  showing  here  and  there,  besides  the  main 
deposits  or  lodes.  A  very  general  metallization  by  copper  is  thus  shown.  The 
contacts  between  the  chief  formations  are  the  main  repositories  of  copper  ore. 
There  are  several  such  contacts  in  the  cross  section  of  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains, 
for  in  passing  from  west  to  east  we  find  limestone  and  granite  with  copper  deposits, 
as  at  and  near  Frijole  Camp,  then  quartzite  with  copper  impregnations,  then 
limestone  with  copper  at  the  contact,  then  a  dike  of  porphyry  succeeded  by  lime- 
stone, red  quartzite,  or  sandstone,  and  finally  conglomerates  and  slates. 

The  ancient  quartzites  form  the  summit  or  the  range  and  these  quartzites  rest 
upon  coarse  jwrphyritic  granite.  The  quartzite  is  beheved  to  be  Cambrian  in  age, 
the  overlying  limestone  Silurian,  and  the  conglomerates  and  shales  CJarboniferous. 

A  porphyry  dike  cutting  through  the  limestones  is  marked  on  the  western  con- 
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tact  by  Btrong  cnpriferons  metallization,  and  the  limestone  in  turn,  where  it  rests 
affainst  the  qnartzite,  has  heavy  bodies  of  soft  ferruginous,  gossan-like  material, 
giving  promise  of  large  bodies  of  copper  ore  below.  The  qnartzite  croppings  in 
ti^eir  turn  give  abundant  evidence  of  mipregnation  of  copper  by  large  sui)eracial 
coatings  oi  green  carbonate  of  copper.  It  would  appear  that  the  great  reef  of 
qnartzite  extending  for  miles — and  some  200  feet  in  thickness — had  furnished  a  con- 
siderable i>art  of  the  copper  ore  deposited  in  the  limestone  below  and  along  the 
planes  of  contact  of  the  two  formations,  the  insoluble  qnartzite  forming  the  foot 
wall  and  the  soluble  limestone  the  hanging  wall.  Under  such  conditions  we  have 
good  reason  to  expect  that  the  cupriferous  solutions  have  dissolved  the  limestone, 
Forming  branches,  and  cavern-like  deposits  of  ore  replacing  the  limestone. 

There  are  two  known  planes  of  contact  where  copper  cores  have  been  found 
under  such  conditions.  They  are  locally  known  as  the  first  and  second  contacts 
or  the  eastern  and  western.  One  is  at  the  junction  of  the  i)orph3rry  dike  with 
the  limestone,  and  the  other  is  at  the  contact  between  the  limestone  and  the 
reef  of  qnartzite. 

Narragansett  claim. — This  claim  was  located  in  1879  and  has  the  usual  size, 
1,500  by  600  feet,  and  covers  the  croppings  of  copper  ore  and  of  iron  ore  marking 
the  eastern  contact  of  the  limestone  with  the  x>orphyry  dike.  It  has  been  pros- 
pected and  worked  sufficiently  to  show  that  there  is  a  continuous  body  of  copper 
and  iron  ore.  The  ledge  is  generall^r  about  4  feet  in  thicl^ess,  consisting  of  fer- 
ruginous copper  ore,  from  which  shipping  ore  is  culled  by  hand.  It  is  a  good 
smelting  ore.  There  are  some  portions  in  which  silica  occurs  in  the  ledge  with 
the  iron,  but  the  copper  is  usuaflyin  the  form  of  the  rich  sulphide  known  as  cop- 
per glance  or  as  the  carbonate.  The  vein  is  opened  by  crosscut  tunnels  and  bv 
open  cuts.  The  steep  hillside  invites  this  moae  of  attack.  There  are  four  such 
tunnels  leading  through  the  porphyry  to  the  vein,  which  is  then  followed  down 
by  incline  shtd^,  the  deepest  of  which  is  onljr  60  feet  below  the  level  of  the  tunnel. 
The  inclination  or  dip  of  the  ore  of  these  inclines  is  about  52  degrees,  getting 
steeper  as  depth  is  gained.  The  dip  of  the  vein  in  the  upper  ix)rtion  is  southerly 
and  westerly  toward  the  qnartzite,  but  the  normal  dip  of  the  formations,  including 
the  qnartzite,  is  eastwardly.  It  appears  probable  that  this  dip  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  vein  and  the  inclosing  rocks  is  due  to  the  crushing  down  and  benaing 
over  of  the  formations  by  their  weight  on  the  very  steep  hillside.  The  sections 
remind  one  of  the  sections  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Comstock  lode,  which  were  so 
bent  over  near  the  surface  as  to  ^ve  a  westerly  dip  to  the  lode  at  the  Ophir  and 
the  Gould  and  Curry  claims,  opening  out  l^e  upper  portions  like  a  fan  and  dipping 
westwardly,  while  the  true  dip  of  the  wall  was  eastwardly.  A  crosscut  west- 
wardly  from  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  shaft  has  recently  cut  a  considerable  body 
of  ore  in  the  limestone  under  the  porphyry  dike.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
shipping  ore  has  been  taken  out  of  this  claim.  As  the  returns  from  the  smelter 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  percentage  value  of  the  ore  in  copper  than  can  be 
had  from  hand  samples,  the  following  have  been  copied  from  such  returns : 

Shipments  from  the  Narragansett^  1896, 


Weight. 


Copper.  1  Weight. ;  Copper 


Pounds. 
aS.OQO 
35.183 
29.510 


Percent. 

2a  75  1 
23.70  I 
20.fiU 


Pounds. 
10.200 
19,395 
67,100 


Percent. 
22.10 
25.70 
fSSi.20 


Weight. 


Pounds. 
35,185 
32.803 

47,978 


Copper.  ,  Weight. :  Copper. 


Per  cent. 
21.20 
24.41 
21.79 


Pounds. 

77,840 

37,100 

bI6 


Per  cent. 
16  87 
24.50 
16.11 


The  sample  from  lot  77,840  pounds  assayed  22.20  per  cent  by  the  cyanidic  wet 
assay  at  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  (No.  1274),  but  was  settled  for  by  dry  fire 
assay  at  16.87  per  cent  by  the  smelter.  The  same  assay  (No.  1274)  showed  the 
presence  of  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  gold  per  ton  of  ore.  This  is  not  sufficient 
gold  per  ton  to  be  allowed  for  by  the  smelter,  but  it  accumulates  in  the  copper 
and  is  saved  if  the  black  copper  is  refined  by  the  electrolytic  process,  and  is  there- 
fore an  element  of  profit  to  the  smelter,  making  the  ores  more  desirable  for  sale 
and  causing  them  to  command  a  higher  price  or  preference  over  ores  that  are  not 
gold  bearing.  It  is  also  an  important  element  or  profit  to  parties  who  own  both 
mines  and  a  smelter,  for  there  are  methods  of  obtaining  most  of  the  gold  in  por- 
tions of  the  black  copper,  thus  increasing  the  contents  of  gold  up  to  uie  quantity 
essential  to  the  economic  separation  of  it  from  the  black  copper. 

Backt)07ie  and  Eclipse  claxms. — Directly  above  the  Narragansett  mine  and  lying 
along  the  summit  or  backbone  of  the  range  and  covering  the  plane  of  contact 
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between  the  limestoue  and  the  qnartzite,  there  are  two  claims,  1,200  by  600  feet, 
one  patented,  known  as  the  Backbone  and  the  £k;lipse.  These  claims  cover  what 
is  known  in  the  camp  as  the  **  second  contact,*'  or  the  contact  place  between  the 
basal  qnartzite  and  tne  beds  of  limestone.  All  along  this  plane  of  contact  there 
are  strong  evidences  of  the  extensive  mineralization  of  the  strata  by  copper  ore. 
The  ontcrops  are  soft  and  highly  colored  with  oxide  of  iron  for  a  width  or  breadth 
of  from  15  to  20  feet,  inclumng  a  body  of  jrellow-colored,  shaly,  slate-like  mate- 
rial, apparently  discolored  bjr  the  decomposition  of  the  ore.  This  coloration  and 
softemn^  of  the  rock  is  especially  noticeable  npon  the  Eclipse  claim,  which  abuts 
apon  and  forms  the  continuation  of  the  northern  end  of  Backbone  claim.  There 
are  several  openings  on  the  Eclix)se  showing  ore  of  good  quality.  There  are  cross 
cut  openings  at  surface  revealing  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  near  the  contact, 
and  ^eper  cuts,  pits,  and  shafts  showing  that  ore  occurs  of  good  quality.  One 
of  the  snafts,  about  100  feet  deep,  has  at  the  bottom  a  crosscut  drift,  showing, 
according  to  Mr.  Thomas  Deering,  vein  matter  with  ore  mixed  through  it  for  a 
distance  or  breadth  across  the  formation  of  37  feet.  Of  this  distance  4  feet  next 
to  the  foot  wall  is  comjiact  sulphide  ore,  a  good  ore  for  smelting.  A  sample  from 
this  4  feet  of  ore  sent  by  Mr.  Deering  to  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines,  Tucson, 
yielded  24  per  cent  copper. 

Smelting  works. — AtKosemont,about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  summit,  a  first-class 
coi)per-8melting  plant  has  been  erected  with  a  capacity  of  60  tons  of  ore  a  day. 
This  furnace  has  been  standing  idle  for  several  years,  but  4n  June,  1899,  it  was 
put  into  operation  upon  the  sulphide  ore — first  heap  roasted — Drought  over  from 
the  Helvetia  district  on  the  western  side  of  the  range.  When  in  blast  these  works 
give  an  excellent  and  convenient  market  for  the  ores  of  the  district  from  outside 
claims.  While  the  smelter  at  Tucson  was  running,  some  of  the  ores  produced  by 
the  Narragansett,  the  Backbone,  and  the  Eclipse  claims  were  sent  there  and  sold, 
but  since  the  closing  down  of  this  Tucson  smelter,  ores  have  been  shipped  to 
El  Paso  for  reduction.  It  is  possible  that  a  nearer  market  might  be  found  at  the 
furnaces  of  the  Copper  Queen  at  Bisbee.  Hauling  from  Rosemont  to  the  railway 
at  Vail's  Siding  costs  about  $3  to  $3.50  per  ton  for  ores.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  oak  timber  on  the  hills  and  slopes  alx>ut  the  mines;  large  pine  timber  can  be 
had  in  the  higher  ridges  of  the  range  to  the  southward  where  there  are  extensive 
forests.  During  the  rainy  season  there  is  a  superabundance  of  running  water, 
but  in  the  dry  part  of  the  year  there  is  a  supply  from  springs  only.  There  is  a 
fine  spring  and  a  mill  site  in  connection  wiih  the  patented  Eclipse  claim.  The 
chief  mine  of  the  Lewisohn  Company,  from  which  the  large  supply  of  copper  sul- 
phide has  been  drawn,  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  and  adjoins  the 
Helvetia  group. 

HELVETIA  COPPER  CAMP. 

The  claims  known  as  the  Helvetia  group,  to  which  my  attention  was  directed, 
are  situated  on  the  west  side,  and  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  Rosemont  prop- 
erty. These  claims  are  located  under  the  general  mining  law,  in  the  Helvetia 
mining  district.  No.  1  being  on  the  western  side  of  the  divide  of  the  Santa  Rita 
Mountains,  in  Pima  County,  31  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and 
at  a  general  elevation  of  from  4,300  to  5,000  feet  above  tide. 

The  rock  formations  are  g^nite  at  the  base,  overlain  by  limestone  and  quartz- 
ites,  with  porphyry  dikes  at  intervals.  The  limestones  and  quartzites  are  much 
uplifted  by  the  granite  and  by  dikes  and  have  been  imprecated  with  ore  of 
copper,  especially  at  and  near  to  the  planes  of  contact.  This  alteration  of  the 
rocks  and  the  impregnation  with  copper  ore,  being  the  result  of  the  intrusion  of 
Plutonic  rocks  from  below,  gives  good  reason  to  expect  the  ore  bodies  to  exist  in 
depth. 

The  ores  at  the  surface  and  near  to  it  are,  as  a  rule,  much  rusted,  and  chemi- 
cally changed  from  their  original  state,  as  sulphides  to  oxides  and  carbonates. 
They  are  in  the  nature  and  form  of  ** contact  deposits"  originating  at  and  near 
the  plane  of  contact  of  granite  or  porphyry,  with  the  limestones  and  quartzites. 
(Abstract  of  a  report  by  W.  P.  Blake,  1898). 

Of  the  exact  form  of  this  contract  of  the  granite  and  limestone  there  is,  at 
present,  but  limited  knowledge,  there  not  having  been  extensive  underground 
explorations.  The  work  of  jinking  at  the  Mohawk  and  drifting  toward  the  lime- 
stone contact  appears  from  general  rex>ort  to  show  that  the  contact  plane  is  more 
nearly  horizontal  than  vertical.  The  oxidized  ores  of  the  district  generally  are 
basic  and  free  smelting,  with  an  abundance  of  lime  and  iroa  for  fluxing,  and 
without  an  excess  of  silica.  The  croppings  are  ferruginous  and  mixed  with 
green  and  blue  carbonates  of  copper,  and  occasionally  with  high-grade  red  oxide 
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of  copper.  In  depth,  or  at  and  near  the  water  level,  from  100  to  200  feet  below 
the  croppinffs,  the  ores  change  to  the  sulphides;  to  the  yellow  copper  ore — chal- 
copyrite— which  when  pure  carries  84  per  cent  of  copper,  a  percentage,  however, 
not  attainable  in  practice.  Such  sulphide  ores  are  now  treated  at  the  great  cop- 
per mines  of  Arizona  with  regularity  and  success.  They  are  the  standard  ores 
at  the  Copper  Queen,  the  United  Verde,  and  other  leading  properties. 

For  the  most  advantageous  treatment  of  the  stand^d  sulphide  ores  it  is 
important  to  have  some  of  the  surface  or  oxidized  and  carbonate  ores  to  mix 
with  the  charges.  The  abundance  of  such  surface  ores  and  the  large  amount  of 
iron  croppings  become  of  extreme  importance  and  smelting  value  to  any  furnace 
that  may  be  started  in  the  district.  Even  iron  ore  that  contains  only  2  to  3  per 
cent  of  copper  then  becomes  available,  and  the  copper  is  saved  in  the  operation, 
as  also  the  small  amount  of  gold  generally  present  m  the  iron  ore. 

The  district  has  been  shipi)ing  copper  ore  for  years,  but  these  ores  have  been 
taken  from  the  most  superncial  openmgs  and  pits  here  and  there  in  a  multitude 
of  places,  and  without  the  aid  of  capital.  The  work  has  been  done  bv  x)Oor  pros- 
pectors who  have  been  maintained  by  the  proceeds  of  shipments  oi  ores  taken 
from  the  croppings.  Within  a  year  or  so,  nowever,  the  aistrict  has  had  the 
advantage  of  some  developments  by  capital.  There  has  been  acquired  a  number 
of  claims  which  are  now  being  opened  and  surveyed  for  patenting.  These 
claims  lie  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  mountains. 

M'OHAWK. 

The  chief  exploration  by  the  Bosemont  Ck)mpany  on  the  west  side  is  upon  the 
location  known  as  the  Mohawk,  where  a  ^aft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  165 
feet,  from  which  crosscuts  and  drifts  have  been  extended,  giving  access  to  large 
bodies  of  yellow  copper  ore.  At  this  single  claim  upward  of  2,000  tons  of  12-per- 
cent ore  are  now  pued  on  the  surface  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a  smelter  at 
an  early  date,  or  transportation  over  the  ndge  to  the  furnace  at  Rosemont. 

This  development  is  very  important  to  the  district  by  living  practical  proof  of 
the  nature  of  the  ore  and  ore  bcxlies  below  the  surface,  fully  sustaining  and  veri- 
fying the  theoretical  deductions  from  the  surface  showing  at  that  claim  and  at 
other  claims  in  the  district. 

This  underp'ound  development  shows  also  that  the  main  bodies  of  the  sulphide 
ores  extend  m  the  direction  of  the  Old  Dick  claim.  The  80-foot  level  of  the 
Mohawk  extends  eastward  to  within  60  feet  of  the  end  line,  where,  according  to 
information  and  belief,  the  sulphide  ore  body  is  11  feet  wide.  The  average 
thickness  of  the  ore  body  is  stated  to  be  about  4  feet.  But  the  nature  of  such 
deposits  is  to  occur  in  bunches  or  lenticular  beds,  and  these  are  often  of  great 
magnitude  compared  with  the  linear  extent  or  the  surface  croppings. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  claims,  each  1,500  by  600  feet,  of  which  a  specific 
description  follows: 

HELVETIA  COPPER  OROUP. 

Old  Dick,  Leader,  Copper  World,  Exchange  No.  1,  Exchange  No.  2,  Copper 
Fuel,  Owasco,  BrunswicK,  Heavy  Weight,  Backbone,  American,  Flying  Dutch- 
man, Heavyweight  Mill  Site,  Elgin,  Telephone,  Boston,  Chance,  Black  Hawk, 
West  End,  Silver  Spur,  Wedge,  Tally  Ho,  Triangle,  Turner,  Bean,  Water  Witch, 
Water  Wish. 

Old  Dick.— This  claim  adjoins  and  abuts  upon  the  end  of  the  Mohawk  claim  on 
the  west.  The  Mohawk,  now  producing  large  amounts  of  copper  ore,  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Old  Dick,  and  had  far  lees  showing  of  copper  ore  at  the  surface.  The 
Old  Dick  shows  copper  ore  in  a  series  of  pits  and  cuts  from  one  end  to  ttie  other, 
from  each  of  whicn  the  prospectors  have  shipped  ore  of  a  high  grade.  The  deep- 
est opening  is  a  shaft  110  feet  deep,  showing  sulphide  ore  in  nie  bottom  of  the 
shaft  and  oxidized  ores  above  the  surface.  Begmning  at  the  west  end  of  the 
claim,  where  it  abuts  on  the  Mohawk,  we  find  one  discovery  shaft,  or  pit  No,  1, 
30  feet  deep,  with  an  irregular  open  cut  at  the  surface,  in  which,  as  well  as  the 
sides  of  the  pit,  copper  ore  is  now  standing  over  a  breadth  of  some  10  to  15  feet. 
There  are  two  bodies  of  ore  separated  by  a  few  feet  of  copper-stained  rock.  One 
mass  of  ore  extends  vertically  downward  to  a  short  drift  at  the  bottom,  showing 
ore.  From  these  slight  openings  many  tons  of  select  ore  were  shipped  away  to 
the  old  Columbia  smelter,  and  averaged  about  14  per  cent  of  copper ;  some  of  it 
ran  higher.  The  walls  are  limestone.  The  ore  bodies  are  fine  examples  of  the 
effect  of  the  decomposition  of  a  body  of  sulphide  ore  in  the  midst  of  limestone, 
the  Boluble  limestone  being  crowded  away  by  the  copper  solution  and  replaced  by 
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the  copper  carbonate  and  iron  oxide,  the  iron  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the 
mass  and  the  cop^r  ore  inclosing  it  next  to  the  umestoce  walls.  This  oxidized 
carbonated  ore  voll  be  replaced  oelow  by  yellow  copper  sulphide  ore,  like  that 
now  piled  on  the  surface  at  the  adjoining  claim,  the  MohawK,  averaging  12  per 
cent  of  copi)er. 

A  considerable  number  of  tons  of  good  ore  could  be  immediately  extracted  from 
this  opening,  certainly  not  less  than  10  tons,  from  the  showing  in  the  sides,  and 
probaoly  much  more,  without  any  dead  work. 

Pit  No.  2 :  Proceeding  eastwarmy  along  the  claim,  similar  conditions  as  respects 
ore  are  found  in  pit  No.  2,  a  short  distance  from  pit  No.  1.  There  is  a  good  show- 
ing of  copi)er  carbonates  and  iron  over  a  breadtn  of  10  feet  or  more.  The  lime- 
stone is  quite  white.  There  are  practically  some  5  tons  of  oxidized  ore  in  sight 
and  about  2  tons  of  second-grade  ore  on  the  dump,  which  would  yield  10x>er  cent, 
the  first  quality  having  been  shipped  away. 

Pit  No.  3 :  In  Limestone.  Over  3  feet  of  ore  exposed.  Oxide  of  iron  in  the 
center.  At  one  place  the  breadth  appears  12  feet.  Shallow  opening,  and  the  ore 
is  not  well  exx>osed.  The  strike  or  trend  is  seemingly  east  and  west,  and  the  dip 
to  the  south.  The  ore  at  each  end  of  the  cut  is  very  promising,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  tons  could  be  taken  out  at  once. 

The  second-grade  ore  left  on  the  dump  is  estimated  at  15  tons  of  10  yer  cent 
average. 

Pit  or  cut  No.  4 :  Soft,  green  carbonate  ores  crop  out  here  for  4  feet  or  more  in 
thickness.  About  half  a  ton  on  the  bank  in  a  pile,  and  more  on  the  hill  above. 
Not  fully  opened  up. 

Pit  or  cut  No.  5 :  The  sides  of  this  opening  are  freely  stained  with  copx>er  and 
iron,  and  there  are  from  8  to  10  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump,  estimated  to  average  5 
per  cent  copper. 

Cut  and  shaft  No.  6 :  This  opening  is  near  the  center  of  the  claim  and  is  the 
most  extensive  on  the  grouna.  An  open  crosscut  leads  through  quartzite  and 
lim^tone  to  the  top  of  a  shaft  110  feet  deep.  Ore  stains  show  over  a  breadth  of 
from  5  to  6  feet  at  the  top,  and  continue  down  the  shaft,  where  good  sulphide  ore 
comes  in.  The  ground  in  the  open  cut  shows  copper  green  stains  for  15  or  20  feet 
beyond  the  top  of  the  shaft.  At  about  80  feet  from  the  surface  a.  short  incline 
crosscut  of  14  feet  in  ore  leads  to  a  crosscut  of  41  feet  in  ledge  matter.  There  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  eMorescence  of  bluestone  (copper  smphate)  on  the  sides 
of  these  deep  openings. 

Cut  and  pit  No.  7:  Another  pit  in  ore  has  been  opened  some  15  feet  east  of  the 
cut  and  shaft  No.  6.  This  pit  is  about  10  feet  deep.  From  the  top  of  this  pit  an 
open  cut  from  8  to  10  feet  wide  and  40  feet  long  extends  along  the  croppings 
easterly  to  another  opening. 

Cut  No.  8:  This  is  a  large  open  cut  about  25  by  30  feet  across  and  15  feet  deep 
at  the  back,  from  which  some  250  tons  of  ore  were  taken  years  ago  to  the  old 
Columbia  smelter. 

Cuts  9  and  10:  Passing  eastwardly  some  200  feet  from  No.  8,  there  are  several 
small  cuts  showing  ore,  of  which  no  special  note  was  made,  to  open  cut  No.  9 
some  70  feet  in  length,  following  ore,  and  still  showing  fine  croppings  of  good 
shipping  ore,  blue  and  green  carbonates,  and  some  red  oxide  of  copper.  At  the 
heaa  of  a  short  incline  pit  the  ore  for  1 1  feet  in  width  averages  14  per  cent  in 
copper. 

Fit  No.  10  is  30  feet  deep,  and  shows  sulphide  ore  in  the  bottom. 

Cut  No.  11:  This  opening  is  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  claim,  and  is  an  incline 
32  feet  in  depth,  from  which  good  ore  is  taken. 

Leader  ctoim.— This  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Old  Dick  and  of  the  Hughes 
Cabin,  at  an  elevation  of  4,850  feet  above  tide,  or  300  feet  higher  than  the  Cabin. 
It  is  opened  by  a  tunnel  100  feet  long  with  two  short  drifts.  There  is  a  large 
body  of  rusty  ore  lying  nearly  flat,  covering  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  tunnel.  It 
is  not  fully  opened  up.  There  is  probably  a  body  of  ore  underneath.  It  is  caver- 
nous ground,  and  the  mines  broke  through  into  a  small  cave.  Hughes  shipped 
40  tons  of  selected  ore  from  this  claim.  The  iron  ore  is  excellent  for  smeltmg 
purposes.  The  dei)08it  is  formed  near  the  contact  with  underlying  granite.  A 
large  outcrop  of  carcenous  quartz  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  ore  ground  is 
impregnated  with  galenite,  and  is  silver  bearing.  There  are  several  other  open 
cuts  and  pits  on  this  property  along  the  plane  of  contact  vrith  the  granite,  showing 
good  ore  which  carries  both  copper  and  silver. 

^rorW.— Opened  by  an  irregularly  shaped  open  cut  75  feet  long.  There  is  here 
a  lar^e  amount  of  soft  ferruginous,  earthly  ore,  good  for  fluxing,  besides  a  good 

auality  of  copper  ore,  distributed.    It  has  yielded  well.    There  is  a  large  waste 
ump  which  contains  considerable  ore.    It  averages  about  4  per  cent  copper. 
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Pit  No.  2  (Leader) :  In  quartzite  30  feet.  Some  cuprite  found  here.  Here  is 
also  a  large  dump,  like  that  at  the  main  opening.  If  it  would  not  pay  to  smelt  it, 
it  might  be  concentrated. 

Pit  No.  8:  This  follows  the  contact  between  the  quartzite  and  the  lime,  and 
shows  about  5  feet  of  ore. 

Pit  No.  4:  Considerable  iron  gossan  and  green  carbonate  ore  mixed  together;  a 
good  ore  for  smelting.  The  ore  shows  on  all  sides  of  the  pit,  and  its  extent  is 
not  determined. 

Eotxhange  No,  1, — There  is  an  interesting  development  of  beautiful  azurite  and 
malachite  on  this  claim,  extending  for  over  100  feet  on  the  surface,  and  opened 
below  by  a  tunnel  of  the  same  length.  The  ore  body  is  in  limestone,  and  varies 
in  width  from  18  to  24  inches  of  high  grade  ore,  without  the  usual  accompanying 
gossan.  It  is  followed  by  the  tunnel,  and  ore  is  standing  in  the  bottom  and  rooi; 
but  part  of  the  ore  above  has  been  stoped  out  from  the  surface  downward.  I, 
however,  estimated  that  100  tons  might  be  easily  taken  from  this  part  of  the 
claim.  The  open  cut  is  said  to  have  yielded  $20,000  worth  of  ore.  The  residues 
of  heaps  of  ores  on  the  surface  will  probably  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  20  tons 
as  good  as  sample  No.  5  while  the  tonnage  of  the  waste  dump  is  much  greater. 
Sample  No.  6  yields  over  12  per  cent. 

Brunsurick.—A  small  open  cut  on  this  claim,  about  10  by  15,  and  6  feet  deep, 
shows  a  mass  of  ore  in  the  bottom  about  a  foot  in  width.  About  500  pounds  of  ore 
out  on  dump.  At  a  second  opening  the  face  of  cut,  about  5  feet  wide,  is  colored 
bjr  iron  and  copper  ore.  An  average  sample  taken  across  this  face  (Sample  No.  7) 
yielded— per  cent  of  copper,  by  assay.  There  are  about  10  tons  of  ore  out  on 
the  duinp,  but  the  best  quality  has  been  taken  away.  A  second  cropping  or 
streak  of  ore  is  found  about  20  feet  to  eastward  of  the  first. 

Heavvweight.—lJjMu  this  claim,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  tide,  the 
plane  of  contact  of  limestone  formation  with  underlying  quartzite  is  marked  by 
a  belt  of  copper  ore  opened  upon  by  a  succession  of  cuts  and  irregular  pits,  from 
which  good  shipping  ore  has  oeen  taken.  The  ores  of  this  contact  are  harder  and 
more  siliceous  than  the  ores  on  the  other  claims,  and  have  more  garnet  in  them. 
This  g^amet  is  a  product  of  the  contact  with  granite,  or  the  dvkes  of  porphyry 
which  also  traverse  this  mountain.  Probably  20  to  25  tons  of  10  per  cent  ore  can 
be  gathered  up  at  the  various  dumps  and  heaps  left  after  sorting  out  the  ore  of 
best  quality,  a  considerable  amount  of  which  nas  been  shipped  away. 

Backbone.— At  this  claim  it  is  evident  that  an  included  mass  of  low  grade  por- 
phyritic  ore  has  decomposed,  leaving  a  mass  of  ferruginous  gossan  of  nearly  ^ure 
umonite  in  the  midst  of  the  lime  rock.  By  following  this  gossan,  or  leached  iron 
ore  downwards  on  a  slope  for  some  30  feet  a  considerable  quantity  of  blue  and 
green  carbonate  copper  ore  has  been  taken  out  and  shipped  away.  Some  ore  yet 
remains  at  the  bottom  and  is  spread  through  a  thickness  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet 
or  the  iron  ore  in  alternate  layers  or  seams  or  thin  plates,  forming  an  excellent 
mixture  for  smelting. 

American, — This  claim  lies  parallel  with  the  Old  Dick,  on  the  north,  and  adjoins 
it.  It  also  is  near  the  hoisting  works  of  the  Mohawk.  In  a  20-foot  pit  there  is  a 
large  cropping  of  soft  iron  ore  from  4  to  6  feet  wide,  bordered  with  carbonate 
copper  ore  along  the  contact  with  the  limestone.  About  1  ton  of  ore  is  piled  on 
the  dump. 

Elgin. — ^This  claim  adjoins  the  Mohawk  mine  of  the  Rosemont  Copper  Com- 
panv  on  the  west.  It  h&s  several  exposures  of  ore.  Pit  No.  1 ,  in  Limestone,  near 
to  the  discovery  and  center  of  the  claim,  shows  ^reen  carbonate  ore.  Abo  .t  1 
ton  out  on  the  dump.  Pit  10  feet  deep.  A  second  opening  in  the  side  of  arroya, 
at  the  bank,  about  10  feet  deep,  reaches  sulphide  ore  in  fine  grains,  disseminated 
a  low  grade  ore,  but  not  necessarily  as  good  as  may  be  found  at  a  lower  level. 
Sample  taken  here  yielded  only  1.2  per  cent.  Another  sample,  a  part  of  the  hand 
specimen,  gave  25.2  per  cent.  Assay  No.  10,  Pit  No.  3  above,  on  the  hill,  is  12  to 
14  feet  deep  and  has  good  ore  exx>osed.  Pit  No.  4  beyond,  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  hill,  also  shows  good  ore.  Sample  No.  11  from  this  place  yielded  24.2  i)er  cent. 
This  was  a  hand  sample  of  sulphide  ore.  All  of  these  pits  or  openings  are  in  a 
nearly  north  and  south  line.  No.  4  shows  an  outcrop  of  quartz  in  an  irregular 
vein.  Copper  stains  and  ore  are  here  distributed  over  a  broad  surface,  and  much 
work  is  required  to  show  the  exact  form  and  extent  of  the  deposit. 

Telephone, — ^This  claim  adjoins  the  Elgin,  and  is  only  slightly  opened  by  several 
10-foot  pits.  At  No.  1,  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  there  is  a  much  copper-stained  rock, 
with  iron  gossan,  and  kidneys  of  yellow  copper  ore.  At  No.  2  Pit.  about  15  feet 
wide  and  20  feet  long,  the  croppings  show  good  ore,  consisting  chiefly  of  copper 
carbonates  and  iron  oxide.  About  1  ton  of  ore  is  on  the  bank.  A  hand  sample, 
Ko.  12,  yielded  22.1  per  cent. 
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Wood  and  water  cZatwia.— The  fonr  claims  named  the  Turner,  Bean,  Triangle, 
and  Water  Witch  are  for  timber  (cord  wood)  chiefly,  although  on  the  Bean  there 
is  a  sprinp^  of  water.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  oak  timber  growing  on 
these  claims  which  cover  the  best  portion  of  the  northern  face  of  the  higher 
ridge  of  the  Santa  Ritas.  Cord  wood  can  be  had  at  |2.50  to  $8  delivered.  Mining 
timoer,  from  the  main  ridges,  about  10  miles  south,  can  be  delivered  at  the  mines 
for  10  cents  a  running  foot,  with  the  bark  off,  and  measuring  8  to  10  inches  in 
diameter. 

Labor. — Underground  miners  receive  $3  per  day  of  ten  hours.  Surface  men 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50.    Chiefly  Mexicans. 

Distance  from  railroad, — The  nearest  railway  station  is  14  miles  distant,  at 
Vails  Siding.  The  camp  is  81  miles  from  Tucson.  At  present  the  trading  being 
with  Tucson,  the  ores  shipped  are  taken  to  Tucson,  at  a  cost  of  $3.50  per  ton  for 
hauling.  The  freight  from  Tucson  to  the  Silver  City  smelter  (where  some  of  the 
ores  are  now  sent)  is  $3.25  and  to  El  Paso  about  the  same  cost,  iieports  from  the 
property  under  date  of  July,  1899,  state  that  development  is  proce^ing  rapidly, 
and  that  a  smelting  furnace  will  soon  be  in  operation  producing  copper»  also  that 
a  railroad  will  be  built  from  the  Helvetia  mines  to  Tucson. 

COPPER  SMEt.TING  AT  TUCSON. 

The  copi>er  furnaces  of  the  Tucson  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  renewed 
operations  in  1896,  and  were  supplied  for  the  most  of  the  time  from  the  mines  of 
the  region  about  Tucson,  chiefly  from  the  Helvetia  district,  from  Olive  Camp,  and 
the  Sierritas.  The  copper  ores  received  from  July  1,  1895,  to  June  30,  1896, 
amounted  to  2,200,000  pounds.  The  copper  buUion  shipped  during  the  same 
period  weighed  265,751  ix)unds,  and  the  copper  matte,  228,548  pounds.  In  Anril, 
1897,  a  successful  run  was  made  upon  180  tons  of  ore,  contaimng  gold  and  silver 
as  well  as  copper.  This  lot  of  ore  consisted  of  the  oulput  of  many  different  pros- 
pects or  claims.  One  consignment  of  about  25  tons  of  high  grade  ore  came  from 
Sonoro,  Mexico. 

During  the  winter  of  1897  and  1898  the  smelter  closed  down  and  has  not  since 
been  in  operation. 

COPPER  IN  THE  DBAOOONS. 

There  are  manv  copper-mine  locations  in  Dragoon  Mountains,  east  of  Tomb- 
stone. Some  of  these  aeix)sits,  formed  apparently  as  the  result  of  metamorphism 
of  limestone  strata  by  intrusive  dikes  ot  plutonic  rock,  contain  quantities  of  a 
green  ^met,  which,  being  heavy  and  mingled  with  ore,  is  apt  to  deceive  many 
regarding  the  richness  of  the  ore.  The  garnet  also  is  objectionable  in  the  for- 
naces  of  the  smelters,  as  it  makes  a  thick,  pasty  slag  and  impedes  the  smelting. 

A  furnace  has  recently  been  erected  by  the  Oolden  State  Company,  and  was 
blown  in  the  summer  of  1898.  This  furnace  is  reported  as  having  a  capacity  of 
30  tons  of  ore  a  day.  Coke  is  hauled  from  Cochise  Station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  gametiferous  ore,  but  no 
further  report  has  been  received. 

Another  property  farther  south  in  the  same  district  is  the  Black  Diamond, 
which  gets  its  name  from  an  immense  outcrop  of  lustrous  black  iron  ore.  It  crops 
out  along  the  contact  of  a  dike  of  porphory  with  beds  of  limestone,  and  is  com- 
posed of  specular  iron,  magnetic  iron,  and  quartz  intimately  mingled,  so  as  to 
form  a  very  hard  mass.  Through  this  mass  there  are  strings  or  patches  of  fine 
copper  ore,  irregularly  distributed  and  not  as  much  segregated  and  separated 
from  the  mass  as  is  desirable.  The  ore,  when  pure,  consists  of  bomite,  the  varie- 
gated copi)er  sulphide  known  also  as  erubescite.  It  is  a  beautiful  ore  and  a  desir- 
able one.  as  it  also  carries  silver.  By  the  decomposition  of  the  stringers  and 
bunches  of  this  copper  ore  a  considerable  amount  of  copper  green  staining  results. 

The  development  of  this  deposit  consists  of  open  cuts,  tunnels,  and  a  shaft  about 
60  feet  deep,  with  a  drift  and  crosscut  at  the  bottom,  most  of  which  is  in  iron  ore 
too  lean  in  copper  to  pay  for  extractions:  some  good  ore  nas  been  selected  from 
the  various  openings  and  has  been  shipped  to  smelters  and  gave  good  returns. 

The  Black  Diamond  is  near  to  the  summit  of  the  Dragoons,  nearly  west  of  the 
Commonwealth  mine,  at  Pearce,  about  6  miles  distant.  The  altitude  is  about 
6,000  feet.  There  is  a  large  development  of  stratified  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
quartzite,  forming  the  crust  of  the  range  at  that  point,  and  extending  northward 
to  and  beyond  the  **  South  Pass.'* 

Later  reports  from  the  Black  Diamond  show  that  development  has  progressed 
actively  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1899,  and  that  large  bodies  of  ore  have 
been  encountered. 
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MiddJemarch.^TYiia  claim  in  the  Dragoon  Mountains,  Cochise  Cotmty,  produced 
about  20  tons  of  black  copi)er  in  1898  and  a  very  little  matte.  The  ore  is  highly 
siliceous,  with  much  of  the  mineralgamet  in  it,  and  closely  associated  with  the 
ore,  making  it  difficult  to  smelt.  The  average  content  of  copper  is  about  5  yer 
cent.  The  furnace,  a  round  one,  of  50  tons  capacity,  was  made  at  the  Denver 
Iron  Works.  It  was  run  irregularly.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  at  first 
in  getting  the  proper  smelting  mixtures.  The  black  copper  produced  ran  about 
98i  per  cent  copper,  and  the  small  amount  of  matte  assayed  about  75  per  cent. 
As  tne  more  hignly  pyritic  ore  was  reached  below  the  siulace,  the  quantity  of 
matte  was  increased. 

CMden  Oate  c/atm.^Messr8.  Fitz  and  Barrett  erected  a  small  smelting  plant 
upon  this  claim  in  the  Dragoon  Mountains,  making  use  of  the  old  furnace  from 
the  Donnelly  claim  in  the  Chiricahuas.  A  small  amount  of  copper  was  produced, 
but  in  September,  1898,  the  work  was  closed  down. 

COPPEEOPOLIS  GROUP. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Noon,  of  Nogales,  described  a  group  of  three  claims  known  as  the 
Right  Bower,  Copperopofis,  and  Left  Bower,  near  the  Jalisco  Mountains,  in  the 
Oro  Blanco  district,  Santa  Cruz  County.  They  are  60  miles  from  Tucson,  They 
are  in  the  condition  of  prospects,  but  have  been  superficially  developed  bv  open 
cuts  and  pits,  and  some  ore  has  been  shipped  and  high-grade  ores  can  be  selected. 
Assays  show  the  general  presence  of  silver  and  a  trace  of  gold  and  copper  from  9 
to  48  per  cent.    Tne  propert>  invites  development. 

SILVER  BELL  DISTRICT. 

The  old  Silver  Bell  district  mines,  which  for  a  decade  or  more  have  been  neg- 
lected, have  again  been  brought  into  prominence  by  the  erection  of  a  smelter  and  the 
active  production  of  copper.  It  is  also  reported  that  most  of  the  properties  have 
been  purchased  and  will  be  worked  under  one  management,  but  no  particulars 
have  been  received.  The  district  lies  in  Pima  County,  in  the  Silver  Bell  Moun- 
tains, about  40  miles  west  of  Tucson,  and  20  from  Red  Bock  Station,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  which  supplies  and  coke  are  hauled  and  the 
black  copper  is  shipped.  The  rocks  are  porphyry  and  limestone.  Many  of  the 
deposits  of  copper  ore  are  found  along  the  planes  of  contact  of  these  formations. 
There  are  several  groups  of  claims;  one  of  the  oldest  locations  of  the  camp  is  the 
Old  Boot  mine,  from  which  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  was  taken  in  former 
years.    It  is  now  known  as  the 

Mammoth.—The  smelter  now  running  (1899)  is  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  is  li  miles  distant,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Valley.  It  is  a  SO-ton 
water-jacket  plant. 

The  mine  is  opened  by  a  shaft  and  tunnel.  The  shaft,  in  May,  1899,  was  150 
feet  in  depth,  and  a  crosscut  of  50  feet  exx>osed  a  body  of  copper  sulphides,  with 
some  galena  and  blende. 

SILVER  BELL  GROUP. 

This  consists  of  14  claims.  The  chief  work  of  development  has  been  upon  the 
Imperial,  Southern  Beauty,  Page,  and  the  Prospector.  According  to  Mr.  Judson, 
of  the  Denver  Mining  Reporter,  who  visited  the  district  in  May,  1899, 

**A  200-foot  tunnel  has  been  driven  in  on  the  Imperial,  opening  up  several 
pockets  of  lead  carbonates.  The  Southern  Beauty  is  opened  by  a  shaft  160  feet  in 
depth.  The  vein  is  on  the  contact  between  lime  and  porphyry,  but  the  shaft  did 
not  open  up  the  main  bodies  of  ore  unquestionably  existing  on  this  contact.  The 
Page  has  a  long  tunnel,  which  opened  ujp  some  small  ore  deposits.  The  Pros- 
pector has  been  opened  bv  a  shaft  50  feet  in  depth  and  a  crosscut  tunnel  220  feet 
through  the  porphyry.  There  has  been  about  4 ,000  tons  of  lead  carbonates  shipped 
from  these  properties  several  years  since  and  some  copper.  Verv  little  work  has 
been  done  for  several  years,  but  we  understand  that  active  development  will 
soon  be  commenced  on  this  group." 

RED  ROCK. 

This  group  comprises  several  claims,  which  have  been  opened  by  shafts,  open 
cuts,  and  tunnels.    The  deposits  are  near  an  outcrop  of  the  granite. 
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CREPNA  GROUP. 

Thcfte  are  two  claims— the  Yotftig  America  and  the  Yonncf  America  Extension. 
They  are  in  the  foothills,  in  the  valley  southeast  of  the  Suver  Hill  mine.  The 
Young  America  is  opened  by  a  shaft  60  feet  deep  with  a  drift  west  40  feet  and 
south  20  feet  and  east  100  feet,  with  a  winze  of  75  feet. 

SIXTY  PER  CENT  GROUP. 

About  1,500  feet  northeast  of  the  Young  America.    Two  shafts  70  feet  deep. 

COPPER  PRINCE  GROUP. 

There  are  ten  claims  in  this  group:  The  Stone  Cabin,  Equity,  Danube,  Copper 
Prince,  Princess,  Azurite,  Copper  Carbonate,  Lead  Carbonate,  El  Plomo,  Nignt- 
ingale,  G^eoi]^ia,  Mountain  Dew,  and  Iron  mine.  The  chief  work  has  been  upon 
the  Copper  Prince,  where  there  are  several  open  cuts,  tunnels,  and  shafts. 

DOXOLOGY  AND  TRUE  BLUE. 

These  two  claims  lie  north  of  and  parallel  to  the  Coper  Prince.  The  ores  on 
these  properties  appear  to  be  galenite  and  lead  carbonate  and  not  copper  ores. 

ABBEY   WATERMAN. 

There  are  five  claims  in  this  group— the  Paddy  Woods,  Homestake,  Carbonate, 
and  two  others.  The  ores  are  chiefly  of  lead,  claimed  to  average  for  the  selected 
ore  40  per  cent  lead,  40  ounces  silver,  and  gold  to  value  of  $5  per  ton.  May  turn 
into  copper  in  depth. 

MARS  GROUP. 

Consists  of  five  claims  about  ^  miles  northeast  of  the  Young  American  and 
of  comparatively  recent  location.  Some  40  tons  of  rich  copper  ore  have  been 
shipped. 

OLD  BOOT  MINE. 

This  property,  in  the  Silver  Bell  district,  Pima  County,  near  Red  Rock,  about 
50  miles  west  of  Tucson,  has  produced  considerable  copper.  The  ore  has  been 
smelted  at  the  Nielson  smelter.  Thev  are  mixtures  of  the  oxidized  and  car- 
bonated ores,  with  some  sulphides.  They  carrv  from  42  to  47  per  cent  of  silica 
and  from  16  to  20  per  cent  of  iron.  The  ores  of  the  large  dumps  carry  smelting 
over  9  per  cent  of  copper.  There  is  not  an  appreciable  amount  of  gold,  but  there 
are  about  two  ounces  of  silver,  givingabout  20  ounces  in  the  copper  bullion.  The 
smelter  has  a  capacity  of  30  tons.  The  copper  bullion  assayed  about  98.8  and 
the  matter  78.90  per  cent.  This  mine  is  now  being  worked  profitably  and  bids 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  large  copper  producers  of  the  Temtory.  A  smelter  is 
in  operation  on  the  mine. 

RED  ROOK  COPPER  COMPANY. 

The  Red  Rock  Copper  Company  property  consists  of  several  mining  claims  in 
the  Silver  Bell  minmg  district,  in  the  county  of  Pima,  Territory  of  Arizona, 
called  the  Uphill  mine,  the  Burtis  mine,  the  Peacock  mine,  the  Daisy  mine,  the 
Wilson  mine,  the  Bay  State  mine,  the  Mount  Hope  mine,  the  Western  Slope  mine, 
and  the  Wellington  mine. 

ATLAS  MINING  COMPANY. 

Ores  presented  to  the  mineral  collection  of  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  by  Col. 
J.  W.  Locke,  from  the  Metropolitan  mine  of  the  Atlas  Mining  Company,  are  fine 
masses  of  high-g^de  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper.  This  copper  is  m  the  Silver 
Bell  mining  district,  and  is  supposed  to  be  near  the  claims  of  the  Bed  Rock 
Company. 

REMARKABLE  COPPER  CONGLOMERATE. 

A  few  miles  north  of  the  Lost  Gulch  Qo\d  mines,  across  the  hills,  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  superficial  deposit  of  copper  penetrating  a  rough  conglomerate 
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breccia,  apparently  a  tnfaceonB  deposit  capping  the  older  roclcs  in  liorizontal  lay- 
ers. The  frat^entB,  cemented  together  by  carbonate  and  silicate  of  copper,  are  of 
varionsBizeeand  colors— brown,  green,  yeUow,  red,  and  black  predominating.  The 
more  sandy  portione  fiiline  the  spaces  between  tbe  larger  pebbles  seem  nearly 
satnrated  with  copper  car  Donate,  and  many  of  tbe  Bofter  pebbles  are  unveiled 
-witli  a  coating  of  copper  ore.  In  other  portione  pebbles  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
solved ont,  leaving  a  hollow  maaa  of  mgfa-^rade  copper  ore.  The  deposit  is 
apparently  the  resolt  of  the  overflow  of  cupnooa  scdutious  from  some  neighbor- 
ing decompodng  bunches  of  sulphide  ore. 

QOLDBN  RULE. 

This  property,  now  worked  under  the  name  of  the  Golden  Qneen,  Consolidated, 
-waa  known  in  the  vear  1884-85  as  the  Golden  Rale.  It  is  mtnat«d  in  Cochise 
County,  at  the  nortnem  end  of  the  portion  of  the  Dragoon  Mountains,  south  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  which  the  camp  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
distant.  It  is  about  8  miles  east  of  Dragoon  station,  and  the  nearest  point  or 
stopping  place  on  the  railroad  is  Manizoro  siding.  The  elevation  is  abont  4,700 
feet.  Tlie  vein  is  well  and  strongly  defined,  consisting  of  white  ijuartz  well 
mineralized  with  iron  and  lead  sulshurets.  It  traverses  the  limestone  parallel 
with  the  bedding  and  is  near  the  Basal  contact  with  a  strong  dike  of  quartz 
porphyry,  which  appears  to  have  disrupted  and  uplifted  the  sedimentary  forma- 
tions,  and  to  have  produced  considerable  alteration  or  metamorphism.  liie 
strata  Immediately  underlying  the  vein  are  more  siliceous  and  sandy  than  those 
above.  In  fact  the  footwall  country  may  be  said  to  bo  sandstone  and  shale  and 
the  hanging-wall  bine  limestone.  The  thickness  of  the  vein  ranges  from  a  few 
inches  to  24  and  88,  The  trend  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  dip  is  northward 
at  an  angle  of  35°.  It  can  be  followed  for  the  length  of  the  claim  and  is  opened 
at  many  places,  from  which  paying  ore  has  been  stoped  ont  down  to  the  first  level 
about  350  feet. 

Free  gold  can  be  found  in  the  qnartz  on  the  damp.  The  best  ores  have  been 
ahipped  away.  The  want  of  water  for  milling  purposes  has  prevented  nulling  the 
ore  at  the  mine.  Efforts  to  obtain  water  by  drilling  down  mto  the  lower  sbpes 
of  the  Bnlphnr  Spring  Valley  about  half  anuleeast  of  the  mine  have  not  beensnc- 
cessfnl.  A  K-incn  bore  hole  has  failed  to  reach  water  at  a  depth  of  ^i  feet.  It 
seems  probable  that  water  can  be  bad  at  a  greater  depth  in  the  mine  by  keeping 
near  to  the  contact  with  the  dike  of  porphyry. 

COPPEK  AT  DKIFPUta  SPRINQS. 

Copper  mines  at  this  locality,  near  Skinnerville,  36  miles  south  of  Globe, 
have  attracted  considerable  attention,  especially  tbe  Copper  King  and  Rattler 
claims. 

COPPER  CLAIMS  NEAR  FLORENCE. 

According  to  the  Tribnne  there  are  promising  copper-bearing  claims  about  10 
miles  east  of  Florence  and  3  miles  south  from  the  Gila  River,  near  the  Florence 
and  Globe  road.  About  twenty  years  ago  John  D.  Walker  located  and  worked  a 
mine  in  thia  district,  sinUng  a  shaft  to  tne  depth  of  30  feet,  from  which  he  ship- 
"'  ed,  it  is  said,  the  sum  of  $2,000  in  silver  and  copper. 
le  less  and  the  copper  more,  and  as  he  was  tooldng  for 
id  in  the  Vekol  about  that  time,  this  mine  was  aban- 
I  a  short  time  ago,  when  W,  R.  Stone  and  A.  T.  Col- 
ome  work  on  an  abandoned  claim,  located  and  worked 
lansive  and  continnouB,  and  have  opened  np  by  shafts 
f  high-grade  ore  on  the  mines  known  as  the  Georgian 
jy  have  shipped  a  large  amount  of  ore.  WiUiam  M. 
le  more  than  100  feet  of  work  in  shafts  and  drifts  on 
irhich  has  been  taken  a  large  lump  of  ore  that  will 
least  20  per  cent  in  copper.  One  sample  across  the 
assay  of  $9.85  in  gold.  The  Accumulation  mine,  on 
le  location  work  in  a  shaft  10  feet  deep,  shows  copper 
copper.  This  mine  is  owned  by  Dr.  JT  M.  Hurley  and 
Denny  mine  shows  a  tedge  at  least  10  feet  wide  of 
rom  the  shaft  on  development  work  will  average  15 
ine  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Kate  H.  Stone. 
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COPPER  ORB  NEAR  OASA  GRANDE. 

Some  very  interesting  samples  of  siliceons  copper  ore  and  carbonate  of  copper 
have  been  sent  in  from  time  to  time  from  the  mstricts  about  Casa  Grande,  but 
there  is  little  or  no  reliable  information  regarding  the  natore  or  extent  of  the 
deposits. 

BLT7E  EAGLE. 

Located  in  Harshaw  district,  Santa  Cruz  County,  by  James  Hale,  Harshaw. 
The  vein,  according  to  Mr.  Hale,  is  from  2i  to  5  feet  wide,  and  carries  ores  of 
copper  and  silver  averagiuR  from  20  to  81  per  cent  of  copper  and  12  ounces  of  sil- 
ver. This  vein  is  opened  bv  a  tunnel  180  feet  long,  a  shaft  30  feet  deep,  and  a 
winze  83  feet.  It  is  situated  about  2i  miles  north  of  the  World's  Fair  mine  and  3 
miles  from  the  Sonora  Railway. 

There  are  no  reduction  works.  The  ore  is  hand  sorted  and  is  shipped  to  the 
smelter  at  El  Paso. 

FARRBLL  GROUP. 

This  group  of  mines  consists  of  the  Morning  Glory,  Red  Top,  and  Sunset  mines. 
These  are  located  in  the  Harshaw  mining  district,  in  the  new  county  of  Santa  Cruz. 
The  ores  consist  chiefly  of  the  yellow  copi)er  pyrites— chalcopyrites — ^and  yield  17 
per  cent  of  copper  by  dry  assay  and  16.4  ounces  of  silver.  The  openings  are  one 
shaft  82  feet  deep,  and  one  of  60  feet  and  160  feet  of  drifts.  The  vein  is  reported 
as  6  feet  wide  between  walls ;  to  have  the  characteristics  of  a  fissure  vein,  and  to 
have  yielded  free  milling  silver  ore  to  a  depth  of  60  feet. 

WISCONSIN  AND  ARIZONA  MINING  COMPANY. 

According  to  official  documents  this  compan^^  is  a  Wisconsin  incorporation 
holding  mining  ground  in  the  Tjrndall  mining  district,  in  Pima  County,  as  fol- 
lows: The  Helvetia  mine,  begins  at  the  initial  monument  in  the  center  of 
mine,  from  which  United  States  mineral  monument  on  Helvetia  Hill  in  said  Tyn- 
dall  mining  district  bears  south  68''  61'  east  1,991  feet  distant,  extending  thence 
in  length  750  feet  easterly  and  750  feet  westerly  along  the  course  of  the  Helvetia 
lode,  and  800  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  said  lode;  the  comers 
and  centers  of  end  lines  marked  with  posts  in  mounds  of  stones,  being  the  mine 
conveyed  to  the  comi^any  by  United  States  patent  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
recorder  of  said  Pima  County,  in  book  18,  Deed  of  Mines,  at  page  611. 

COBREZA. 

Located  in  the  Cabafi  mining  district,  Pima  County,  6  miles  from  the  Fresnal 
Well  and  about  60  miles  from  Tucson.  The  ores  consist  of  gray  copper,  ranging 
from  15  per  cent  upward,  and  they  carry  about  25  ounces  of  silver.  In  the 
early  sixties  ores  were  shipi)ed  from  this  claim  to  Swansea,  England.  Shipments 
are  now  made  to  Silver  City  by  way  of  Tucson.  There  is  not  any  mill  for  reduc- 
ing the  ore  on  the  property.  It  is  hand-sorted  for  shipment.  The  development 
consists  of  open  cuts  and  pits  not  to  exceed  a  depth  of  45  feet.  The  vein  in  places 
is  8  feet  wide  between  walls,  and  the  ore-bearing  part  is  said  to  average  8  feet. 
The  claims  are  patented. 

QUUOTOA  COPPER. 

In  addition  to  silver  and  gold  bearing  lodes,  for  which  the  Qtdjotoas  are  chiefly 
noted,  copper  deposits  have  been  opened  recently  by  Alex.  McKay  and  his  asso- 
ciates. This  dis&ict  is  in  Pima  County  and  about  85  miles  west  of  Tucson. 
There  is  a  group  of  six  or  seven  claims  located  for  copper  and  the  Bill  Nye  and 
Wadsworth  for  gold.  The  copper-bearing  claims  are  known  as  the  Waldon,  Iron 
Cap,  Brittle  Silver,  Magnet,  Copper  Cliflt,  Glasgow,  and  Triangle.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  ore  was  extracted  and  carted  over  to  the  Saginaw  smelter,  but 
had  to  be  mmd-sorted  after  delivery,  so  as  to  get  ore  of  a  grade  suitable  for 
smelting.  It  was  designed,  however,  chiefly  as  a  flux  for  other  ores.  It  con- 
tained a  large  percentage  of  iron  ore,  and  is  supposed  to  cover  a  deposit  of  higher 
grade  copper  in  the  lode  at  a  greater  depth. 

THE  BRADFORD  MINE. 

In  Tyndall  district.  A  patented  claim  opened  by  a  shaft  200  feet  deep  with 
short  drifts  and  crosscuts.    Operations  have  been  resumed  and  the  shaft  on  the 
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Bradford  has  been  cleaned  out  and  retimbered,  and  preparations  are  making  for 
the  extraction  of  copper  ore.  Assays  at  the  Anzona  Scnool  of  Mines  show  that 
the  ores  will  average  14  to  15  per  cent  copper  and  over  8  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton.  This  property  is  near  the  railroad,  and  about  10  miles  below  Crittendon, 
the  nearest  x)ost-omce  and  supply  point. 

COPPER  DISTRICT  AND  CLAIMS  ALONG  THE  COLORADO  RIVER. 

In  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  the  copper  mine  prospects  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Great  Colorado  excited  much  attention.  There  indications  of  valuable 
copper  deposits  may  be  said  to  occur  at  intervals  from  Castle  Dome  to  Bill  Wil- 
liams Fort  and  beyond  into  Mohave  County  northwards.  The  following  memo- 
randa are  condensed  from  notes  r^tive  to  the  principal  claims  of  Williams  Fork 
district  and  the  La  Paz  district. 

Planet  claim. — Located  on  Williams  Fork  about  12  miles  from  the  Colorado 
River.  The  ore  occurs  in  limestone  and  is  associated  with  specular  iron  ore. 
A  shi^  40  feet  deep  and  an  incline  50  feet  with  two  tunnels  of  50  feet  each  con- 
stituted the  development.  The  shipments  of  ore  amounted  to  some  400  tons  of 
high  grade  claimed  to  have  contained  from  40  to  45  per  cent  of  copper.  Large 
quantities  of  second-class  and  low-grade  ores  were  left  upon  the  dumps. 

Eliza  /ode.— Great  Central  Company.  This  claim  is  also  upon  Bill  Williams 
Fork  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Colorado  River  as  the  Planet  Claim. 
The  development  consisted  of  a  shaft  50  feet  deep  and  a  tunnel  80  feet  deep. 
Shipments  nad  amounted  to  about  50  tons  of  15i  to  25  i)er  cent  ore.  One  hundred 
tons  or  more  had  been  raised  to  the  bank  but  had  not  been  sorted.  The  first- 
class  ore  carried  from  30  to  40  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  and  some  gold.  A 
furnace  for  maMn^  copper  regular  or  matte  was  in  course  of  erection  and  had 
an  expected  capacity  of  10  tons  a  da}r. 

Mineral  Hill.— One  and  a  half  miles  from  Bill  Williams  Fork  and  10  miles 
from  the  Colorado. 

Apache  C/iie/.— This  claim  in  the  La  Paz  district  south  of  Bill  Williams  Fork 
had  shipped  about  100  tons  of  ore  to  San  Francisco  from  a  shaft  about  20  feet 
deep.    Tne  oar  contains  considerable  oxide  of  iron. 

Blue  ledge. — Seven  miles  from  the  Colorado  River.  Incline  shaft  80  feet  deep. 
About  20  tons  of  15  per  cent  ore  out.    Ledge  about  2  feet  wide. 

Weaver  mine. — Shaft  80  feet  deep.    Abandoned. 

American  Pioneer.— Ahont  10  tons  of  low-grade  rock  was  shipi)ed.    Abandoned. 

Colorado. — Shaft  40-50  feet  deep.  About  5  tons  shipped  and  about  100  tons  of 
ore  only  not  sorted. 

Cozette. — ^An  incorporated  company.  Opened  by  an  incline  shaft.  Work 
stopped. 

Other  claims  were  known  as  the  Greenhorn,  Lula,  and  the  Green  Mountain. 
From  the  Hibemia  about  20  tons  of  ore  had  been  sent  to  San  Francisco  at  a  cost 
of  $^  per  ton.  From  the  Benefactor  about  20  miles  up  Williams  Fork  about  20 
tons  have  been  shipped. 

HAAS  GROUP. 

Situated  on  the  Colorado  River  about  100  miles  above  the  Needles  following 
the  river.  They  are  80  miles  below  the  placer  mining  locations  of  the  Temple 
Bar  Mining  Company.  The  copper  ores  occur  in  granite.  The  country  is  rough 
and  hilly.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  Kingman,  thence  10  miles  by  stage  to 
Mineral  Park.  From  Mineral  Park  12  miles  in  saddle  to  claims.  Steiunboats  on 
the  Colorado  can  land  at  the  bank.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the  drift-wood  on 
the  river  by  means  of  a  boom. 

GRAND  REEF. 

In  Ghtkham  County,  about  50  miles  from»Willcoz,  extensive  cropping  showing 
ores  of  copi)er  and  of  lead,  cuprite,  and  galena  occur  at  the  surface.     It  was 

Surchased  some  vears  ago  by  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  and  is  being  thoroughly 
eveloped  by  working  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  utilize  the  ore.  A  shaft  hais 
been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  500  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  extended  from  it  at  each 
100  feet  of  depth.  The  ore  extracted  in  this  opening  up  of  the  mine  is  piled  on  the 
surface.  A  permanent  and  comfortable  camp  has  been  established,  with  the  con- 
fident expectation  of  a  profitable  and  permanent  enterprise. 
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THE  PIETY  GROUP  OF  COPPER  VEINS. 

The  following  data  concerning  the  Piety  grou]^  of  copper  claims  are  compiled 
and  condensed  from  an  nnpnhlished  short  descriptive  report  on  the  property  hy 
Prof.  GhBorge  W.  Mavnard,  of  New  York.  This  group  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Gila  River,  Ripsey  mining  district,  Pinal  County,  Ariz.  The  property  is 
reached  via  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Casa  Grande,  and  thence  by  stage 
over  good  roads  to  Florence,  the  county  seat  and  the  center  of  a  flourishing  agri- 
culttural  district,  28  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  then  an  additional  88  miles  to 
Riverside,  on  the  Gila  River.  The  district  is  relatively  accessible  as  compared 
with  many  other  copper-producing  districts  in  Arizona  in  their  early  development. 
The  property  consists  of  six  full  claims,  1,500  feet  in  length  by  600  feet  in  width, 
a  total  of  128  acres.  In  addition  there  is  a  mill  site  of  15  acres,  with  an  extent  of 
about  2,250  feet  of  river  front  and  an  average  width  extending  back  of  the  river 
of  about  800  feet.  The  total  surface  is,  therefore,  188  acres.  In  the  immediate 
district  the  only  important  development  work  has  been  on  the  Ray  Mine,  which, 
it  is  said,  will  soon  be  worked  in  a  large  way.  A  modem  smelting  plant  has 
already  been  erected.    The  claims  included  in  the  property  are  known  as : 

Feet. 

Piety  No.  1  and  Piety  No.  8,  on  the  same  vein 8,000 

Piety  No.  2  and  the  Gila,  on  the  same  vein 8, 000 

The  Gerald 1,500 

The  None  Such 1,500 

Total 9,000 

Piety  No.  1  and  its  extension  and  Piety  No.  8  are  parallel  to  Piety  No.  2  and 
its  extension,  the  Gila.  The  surface  showing  consists  of  bold  outcrops,  which  as 
a  rule  stand  well  above  the  surrounding  country,  so  that  the  veins  are  readily 
traced.    The  general  course  of  the  veins  is  northeast  and  southwest. 

Pietp  No,  I. — Development:  About  250  feet  from  the  west  end  of  the  location 
there  is  a  prospect  hole  12  feet  in  depth,  but  as  it  is  not  on  the  vein,  which  lies  to 
the  north,  there  is  no  ore.  A  drift  110  feet  east  of  the  prospect  hole  has  been 
carried  in  6  feet  from  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and  at  tne  end  a  shaft  has  been 
sunk  21  feet.  As  this  drift  is  entirely  in  the  outcrop  it  did  not  show  other  than 
the  characteristic  copper  stains  of  carbonate  of  copper.  A  sample,  however,  was 
taken  for  the  entire  length,  which  showed  by  assay:  Copper,  16  per  cent ;  gold, 
trace ;  silver,  two-tenths  of  an  ounce.  This  assay  is  only  of  value  because  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  copper  in  the  outcrop.  The  shaft  leaves  the  vein  about 
15  feet  oelow  the  collar.  The  vein  is  12  to  24  inches  thick,  and  disappears  in  the 
foot  wall  where  it  is  widest. 

Deep  shaft, — Depth,  57  feet.  A  drift  has  been  extended  north  27  feet  at  a  point 
46  feet  below  the  surface ;  width  of  drift,  8  feet  6  inches.  The  vein  in  the  oack 
of  the  drift  measures  2  feet  and  has  the  usual  green  and  blue  carbonates  scattered 
through  it,  but  of  too  low  grade  for  working.  *  The  drift  was  sampled  for  the  entire 
length,  excluding  two  or  three  inches  of  a  rich  streak  which  is  persistent  for  the 
entire  length  of  the  drift  in  the  back  adjoining  the  front  wall.  Assay  value : 
Copper,  2.28  per  cent ;  gold,  trace ;  silver,  0.47  ounce.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
shaft  a  drift  has  been  started  which  is  already  in  4  feet.  The  vein  is  better 
defined  at  this  point  than  elsewhere  and  has  a  width  of  2  feet  10  inches  of  work- 
able ore  made  up  of  the  blue  and  green  •arbonates  of  copper,  vnth  a  little  red 
oxide  of  copper  scattered  through  the  mass,  the  gangue  mass  being  an  iron-stained 
quartz.  Toe  entire  exposure  was  sampled.  Result :  Copper,  9.26  per  cent;  gold, 
0.03  ounce,  60  cents  per  ton;  silver,  9.90  ounces,  $5.74  per  ton. 

The  vein  cut  in  the  upper  shaft  should  also  be  followed. 

Piety  No.  2  is  a  paralM  vein  to  Piety  No.  1  and  strongly  marked  by  its  strong 
outcrop.  A  shaft  18  feet  6  inches  in  depth  has  been  sunk  50  feet  west  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  location.  The  shaft  is  8  feet  in  length  north  and  south,  and  from  the 
bottom  a  drift  has  been  run  8  feet  northwest.  The  only  show  of  ore  is  4 
inches  of  a  low-grade  carbonate  which  cuts  into  the  hangmg  wall.  This  is  a 
favorable  -point  for  exploration. 

Piety  No.  8  is  the  east  extension  of  No.  1  and  is  readily  traced  by  the  outcrop. 
Near  the  center  of  the  location  there  is  a  10-foot  hole  from  which  considerable 
carbonate  has  been  taken.  A  continuous  vein  from  the  surface  10  to  12  inches  in 
thickness  is  exposed  at  this  opening,  and  is  one  of  the  best  showings  on  the  prop- 
erty. Standing  at  the  center  of  the  location  on  No.  8  and  lookmg  north  one  sees 
four  distinct  and  boldly  defined  outcrops,  including  No.  8.  The  outcrops  are 
practically  parallel,  and  in  general  terms  the  dip  is  10  to  12  degrees  souUi. 
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The  OUa, — ^This  is  the  last  extension  of  Piety  No.  2.  About  150  feet  from  the 
west  end  of  the  claim  a  hole  has  been  sunk  10  feet,  exposing  a  well-defined  vein  of 
carbonates  for  the  entire  depth. 

The  Gterald  vein  has  not  been  as  extensively  prosi)ected,  but  wherever  holes 
have  been  dug  fairly  good  copx>er  indications  have  been  fonnd. 

The  None  Such, — ^Tms  vein  as  far  as  prospected  shows  exposures  of  red  hema- 
tite iron  ore ,  which  will  be  an  admirable  flux  in  the  smelting.  An  excellent  quality 
of  limestone  is  also  found  within  easy  reach  of  the  propeihky.  All  of  the  require- 
ments for  smelting,  excepting  fuel,  are  found  in  the  neighborhood.  The  own- 
ers of  the  property  erected  a  small  experimental  shaft  furnace,  and  smelted  a 
few  hundred  pounds  of  ore  which  had  been  gathered  from  the  different  veins. 
The  insufficiency  of  blast  made  it  imx)ossible  to  put  through  any  considerable 
amount  of  ore.  The  product  obtained,  however,  was  fairly  good  metallic  copper. 
Borings  were  taken  from  this  product,  and  were  found  to  contain  by  assay:  Gold, 
0.58  ounce  per  ton;  silver,  13.50  ounces. 

SIERRITAS  OR  WESTINaHOUSE  CAMP. 

Several  locations  about  22  miles  south  of  Tucson  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Sier- 
ritas  were  partially  opened  several  years  ago  by  the  Westinghouse  Compan^r,  or 
some  of  the  chief  stockholders,  who,  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Peters,  acquired 
the  property  and  exi)ended  probably  close  upon  $100,000  for  development  and 
improvements.  The  work  was  soon  after  discontinued  and  practically  abandoned. 
The  buildings  and  machinery,  store,  etc. ,  were  purchased  by  the  El  Grupo  Mining 
Company  and  taken  to  Sonora,  Mexico.  The  remnants  of  piles  of  ore  left  on  the 
surface  are  "low  grade,*'  "rebellious,"  or  highly  pyritic  and  siliceous  mixtures 
of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron  sulphides,  with  considerable  silica  and  perhaps 
some  arsenic.  Appearances  indicate  their  occurrence  in  considerable  quantities  m 
masses  intercalated  in  the  bedding  of  the  strata.  The  records  of  over  ICJO  assays  left 
in  the  books  at  the  mine  show  the  general  presence  of  copjier  ran^g  generally 
in  percentage  from  2  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  Some  of  the  assays  yield  as  high  as 
40  per  cent,  but  these  were  from  kidne^Hshaped  bunches  of  exceptionally  good 
ore.  The  average  of  93  copper  determinations  is  0.54  per  cent,  and  of  28  determina- 
tions of  zinc.  15.64  per  cent. 

CASTLE  CREEK  COPPEE-MININO  DISTRICT. 

One  of  the  most  pron^^g  mining  districts  in  the  Territory  is  the  Castle  Creek 
copper-mining  dismct,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Yavapai  County.  This 
district  embraces  a  large  area,  and  lies  east  of  the  Hassayampa  River  and  within 
ea^  access  to  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railroad.  The  Castle  Creek 
ana  its  numerous  tributaries  traverse  the  entire  district  and  furnish  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  for  all  domestic  and  mining  purx)oses.  The  principal  mountain 
ranges  embraced  in  this  district  are:  The  Silver  Bradshaws,  the  Buckhom  Ran^, 
and  the  eastern  slojie  of  the  Red  Picacho  Range.  The  formation  of  this  district 
from  a  mineralogical  standpoint  is  varied,  and  rumishes  a  highly  interesting  study 
for  the  student  of  nature  and  her  forces.  A  part  of  the  district  is  higUy  meta- 
morphic,  notabl^r  the  northern  and  western  half,  while  the  southern  and  eastern 
^rts  are  exclusively  eruptive.  The  country  rocks  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
Felsite,  andesite,  diorite,  and  f^ranite,  with  schistose  and  rvolite  dikes  in  the 
northern  half,  and  trachyte,  with  extensive  dei>osit8  of  conglomerate,  tufa,  and 
lava  for  the  southern  hsif.  The  region  has  been  subjected  to  severe  dynamic 
forces.  The  schists  and  other  disturbances  have  resulted  in  numerous  fissures, 
fractures,  and  faults,  forming  planes  along  which  the  minerfd  waters  found  easy 
passage,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  more  or  less  extensive  mineral  deposits  and 
veins  carrying  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  The  zone  of  greater  activity  in  tiie  dep- 
osition of  mineral  is  apparently  along  the  borders  oi  the  eruptive  rocks,  where 
they  break  into  or  contact  with  the  metamorphic  rocks.  This  zone  covers  a  width 
of  from  a  half  a  mile  to  more  than  2  miles;  m  length,  a  distance  of  more  than  15 
miles.  The  district  is  comparatively  new  from  a  mining  standpoint,  although 
some  mining  for  gold  and  silver  has  been  prosecuted  for  several  years.  It  is  of 
recent  date  tnat  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  lar^  deposits  of  copper  found 
in  this  district.  Five  large  groups  of  mines  are  now  bemg  actively  worked  in  the 
Castle  Creek  copper-mining  district,  embracing  the  Copperopolis  group  as  of  fij*8t 
importance  in  activity  of  developments.  This  group  consists  of  28  claims  and  9 
mill  sites.  Three  mines  are  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  district  about 
2  miles  from  the  town  of  Briggs,  and  development  work  is  being  vigorously  pushed, 
acme  500  feet  of  work  being  already  completed.    The  work  so  far  i^ows  a  large 
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vein  of  copper-bearing  ore.  The  vein  averages  in  width  from  20  to  100  feet  along 
its  strike,  and  mns  for  2  mil  s  on  the  Copperopolis  property.  The  vein  is  a  typical 
iron-copper  vein,  carrying  banches  or  bands  of  copper  ore  in  the  iron  cax>8.  The 
vein  stnff  shows  a  uniform  value  in  gold  of  $8  to  tne  ton.  The  proposed  develop- 
ment is  to  work  through  the  capping  or  gossan  to  the  water  level  and  open  the 
mine  at  the  sulphide  base. 

The  Jones  group  of  mines  are  situated  on  the  Ck>pperopolis  vein,  and  extend  for 
7,500  feet  on  the  west  extension  of  the  vein.  These  mines  are  being  worked  by  a 
sepaiate  company,  and  are  at  a  depth  of  250  feet,  producing  some  fine  copper  and 
gmd  ore. 

The  Swallow  group,  located  on  a  tributary  of  the  Castle  Creek,  have  been  in 
the  past  worked  for  gold ,  and  have  produced  gold  in  paving  quantities.  The^r  are 
now  being  worked  for  copper,  it  having  been  oeterminea  that  the  mines  are  copper 
mines  as  well  as  gold,  the  gold  of  the  vein  being  so  far  obtained  by  milling  the 
gossan  of  a  copper  mine.  It  is  proposed  to  install  machinery  at  an  early  day  for 
working  the  copper  ores. 

A  third  gi'oup  of  copper  and  gold  mines  is  the  Whipsaw  group,  located  at  the 
head  of  the  Whipsaw  Gulch.  These  mines  have  recently  been  partially  opened 
and  show  very  rich  values.  It  is  said  by  competent  experts  that  there  are  now 
exi>osed  5,000  tons  of  copi)er  ore  that  will  avera^  15  per  cent  coppei  and  $10  gold 
to  the  ton.  A  complete  smelting  plant  is  now  being  built  to  the  Colorado  iron 
Works  for  this  group  of  mines. 

In  the  Buckhom  Kange  some  very  fine  prospects  are  being  worked  for  copper. 
It  is  now  practically  assured  that  the  Castle  Creek  mining  district  will  soon  occupy 
a  prominent  place  among  the  various  copper-producing  districts  of  Arizona. 

The  Copper  Deposits  op  Copper  Basin,  Arizona,  and  Their  Obioin. 

[From  the  transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  New  York  meeting, 

February,  1889] 

Copper  Basin,  in  Yavapai  County,  Ariz.,  about  10  miles  southwest  of  Prescott, 
is  well  named.  It  is  a  depressed  area  and  a  region  of  cupriferous  impregnation, 
the  principal  development  covering  an  area  of  about  40  acres.  The  geologic  con- 
ditions are  simple.  The  foundation  rock  is  a  coarse-grained  granite  and  gneiss,  in 
which  soda  felospar  predominates.  There  are  also  dikes  of  porphyritic  rock  and 
a  large  quartz  vein  containing  pyrites. 

Supenmposed  on  this  crystalline  foundation  we  find  heavy  beds  of  mechanically 
formed  rocKs,  conglomerates,  breccias,  and  sandstones  in  horizontal  layers  croi>- 
ping  along  the  bed  of  a  creek,  and  apparently  the  remnants  of  a  much  more 
extended  formation,  now  denuded  and  largely  carried  away  by  gradual  atmos- 
pheric erosion. 

The  heav^bedsof  conglomerate  are  in  many  places  much  broken  and  tilted  up, 
even  standing  on  edge  in  large  blocks,  as  if  they  had  been  lifted  by  some  great 
convulsion ;  but  the  cause  is  much  more  simple,  bein^  merelv  the  removal  by 
gradual  disintegration  of  the  softened  and  decayed  granitic  rock  below. 

The  materials  of  these  sedimentary  beds  are  chiefly  fragments  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  plutonic  rocks  loosely  mingled.  They  are  the  chief  repositories  of  the 
copper  ore,  which  forms  the  cementing  substance.  This  copper  ore  is  the  blue 
and  green  carbdnate  azurite  and  malachite,  and  the  ore  is  so  generally  spread 
through  the  mass  of  the  beds  that  the  blue  and  g^reen  croppings  can  be  seen  at  a 
great  distance,  particularly  after  or  during  a  shower  of  rain,  when  the  colors  are 
extremely  brilliant  and  beautiful. 

The  copper  carbonate  is  not  only  a  matrix  and  a  cementing  material  for  the 
fragments  of  rock,  but  it  invests  and  covers  these  fragments  so  tnat  only  malachite 
ana  azurite  are  visible.  The  beds  are  from  8  to  10  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  and 
although  seemingly  solid  carbonate  of  copper,  rarely  contain  over  12  or  15  per  cent 
of  that  metal.  »ome  portions  of  the  conglomerates  are  much  more  highly  charged 
with  copper  than  others,  and  in  places  the  beds  are  almost  without  copper.  If  a 
lump  of  the  coarse  sandstone  charged  with  the  copper  ore  is  digested  in  acid  the 
caroonate  of  copper  is  rapidly  dissolved  out  and  the  mass  falls  asunder  in  loose 
grains  of  sand. 

In  the  bed  of  the  little  dry  wash  there  are  many  bowlders,  from  a  few  inches  in 
diameter  to  one  or  two  feet,  which  are  completely  covered  with  a  crust  of  azurite. 
If  there  are  cracks  and  cavities  in  the  liowlders  the  copper  carbonate  will  be 
found  inside  or  below  the  surface,  but  is  mostly  upon  the  surface  as  a  thin 
covering. 

These  copper  depositions  are  clearly  the  result  of  the  gradual  percolation  of  cop- 
per solutions  passing  through  the  porous  sand  rock,  and  the  copper  carbonate  is  a 
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de];>06it  of  incmstation,  not  of  replacement,  for  so  far  as  the  sandstones  and  the 
conglomerates  have  influenced  tne  deposition,  the  action  appears  to  be  mechan- 
ical rather  than  chemical.  The  surface,  rather  than  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  strata,  appears  to  have  determined  the  deposition.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  copi)er  carbonate  has  replaced  any  calcareous  or  siliceous  cement.  Hie 
absence  of  a  cementing  material  seems  to  have  favored  the  infiltration  and  distri- 
bition  of  the  cupriferous  solution,  which  may  have  been  gradually  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  on  the  surface  of  the  coarse  grains  of  rock.  Assuming  what  if 
very  probable,  that  the  copi)er  was  carried  in  as  a  dilute  sulphate,  it  would  be 
thrown  down  as  carbonate  on  meeting  carbonate  waters  or  meetins:  water  oi 
moisture  in  the  rocks  more  or  less  charged  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Sulphate  of 
soda  would  be  formed  and  flow  away  to  be  perhaps  concentrated  bv  evaporation 
at  some  distant  point  and  form  beds  of  thenardite,  a  mineral  which  is  aoundant 
in  Arizona.  These  deposits  of  copper  carbonate,  covering,  as  has  been  observed, 
about  40  acres,  contain  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  amount  of  copper.  The 
question  of  the  source  of  such  extensive  depositions  ox  copper  at  once  arises. 

The  granite  below  the  cupriferous  beds  and  throughout  the  copper  area  is  verv 
much  decomposed  and  softened,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  pick  or  shovel. 
Considerable  areas  of  gpranite  surface  are  exposed,  and  are  not  covered  by  sand- 
stone. There  are  numerous  veinlets  and  thin  seams  of  red  oxide  of  copper, 
accomi>anied  with  malachite,  and  malachite  also  occurs  disseminated  in  small 
nodular  or  concretionary  masses,  not  much  larger  than  kernels  of  com,  in  the 
soft  ferruginous  clay  resulting  from  the  decay  of  the  eranite.  These  little  button- 
like disks  of  malachite  are  so  abundant  that  they  could  be  washed  out  with  profit 
if  water  could  be  carried  upon  the  ^ound. 

There  are  also  considerable  quannties  of  red  oxide  of  copper  in  thin  sheets,  with 
malachite  on  each  side.  These  are  chieflv  broken  out  from  numerous  small  vein- 
lets  traversing  the  granite.  The  red  oxiae  is  in  the  middle  and  the  malachite  on 
each  side  next  to  the  granite  walls,  the  small  infiltrated  sheets  of  ore  bein^  seldom 
more  than  an  inch  in  thickness  and  commonly  not  over  half  an  inch  thick.  In 
some  places  fragments  of  such  veinlets  are  very  numerous,  having  been  weathered 
out  by  the  washing  away  of  the  softened  granite,  but  no  extensive  nor  heavy 
deposits  have  been  found  to  justify  sinking  or  mining  upon.  Several  drifts  and 
tunnels  have,  however,  been  run  into  the  face  of  the  granite  hill  following  some 
of  the  veinlets  of  the  copper  ore,  but  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  small  veins  consist  partially  of  quartz,  this  being  the  veinstone 
impregnated  with  malachite.  These  appear  to  have  originated  since  the  softening 
of  the  granite,  and  are  probably  the  result  of  its  partiiu  decomposition. 

In  one  of  the  principal  tunnels,  which  has  passed  through  the  decayed  portion 
of  the  granite  and  penetrated  the  unchanged  interior  portions,  sulphurets  of  iron 
and  copper  are  found  in  small  bunches  and  seams  irregularly  dicftributed.  The 
quantity  is  not  large — ^not  enough  to  justify  mining— yet  in  the  aggregate  the 
amount  of  cupriferous  sulphide  is  probably  sufficient  to  be  the  source  of  the 
oxidized  superficial  ores.  Further  evidence  of  the  verv  general  impregnation  of 
the  granite  with  copper  sulphides  was  found  in  the  shait  sunk  near  uie  oed  of  the 
creek  to  obtain  water.  YeUow  copi)er  ore  is  found  there  in  small  but  solid 
masses  in  the  midst  of  the  hard  gray  unchanged  granite. 

I  do  not  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  source  nor  origin  of  the  chalcopyrite  in 
the  granite.  Anv  satisfactory  explanation  would  have  a  wide  application.  There 
is  no  evident  relation  of  the  sulphides  to  the  porphyrv  dikes,  nor,  so  far  as  is 
observed,  is  there  any  pyrites  in  these  plutonic  rocks.  This  is,  however,  a  matter 
for  investigation. 

All  the  ooeerved  phenomena  point  to  the  disseminated  yellow  copper  ore  as  the 
source  of  the  superndal  copper  deposits  and  as  the  principal  factor  in  the  altera- 
tion of  the  gramte.  It  womd  appear  that  the  soluble  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper 
formed  by  tne  oxidation  of  the  copper  pyrites  and  carried  by  endosmotic  percola- 
tion through  the  substance  of  the  rock  nave  acted  upon  the  feldspar,  promoting 
their  decomposition  with  the  separation  of  silica  and  tne  alkies,  the  deposition  of 
the  copper  as  oxide  and  carbonate,  the  formation  of  alums  and  probably  also  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  which,  flowing  away,  may  have  concentrated  beyond.  The  for- 
mation of  the  extensive  deposits  of  copper  carbonates  may  also  have  been  brought 
about  by  carbonated  surface  waters  more  or  less  impregnated,  as  is  not  uncommon 
in  those  dry  regions,  with  carbonate  of  soda.  That  soluble  silica  is  one  of  the 
products  we  know,  from  the  fact  that  in  a  little  trickling  stream  of  water  flowing 
from  a  sprint  in  the  decayed  granite  there  was  an  abundant  separation  of  gelati- 
nous silica  colored  green  by  copper.  In  this  abundance  of  silica  separated  from  the 
granite  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  many  of  the  little  veins  of  quartz- 
carrying  copper  ore  and  another  fact  in  evidence  of  the  origin  of  quartz  veins 
genOTaUy. 
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Thus  the  granite  becomes  softened  in  place  and  '*  rotted  "  as  deeply  as  surface 
waters  and  air  can  penetrate,  the  sulphnes  disappear,  silica  and  the  alkalies  are 
removed,  and  a  ferruginous  clayM!ke  mass  is  left  with  disseminated  accretions  of 
copper  carbonate  and  the  formation  of  quartz  veins. 

An  extended  chemical  investigation  is  necessary  to  determine  all  the  conditioM 
which  exist  before  the  exact  order  of  interchange  of  elements  can  be  stated  with 
confidence.  These  Copper  Basin  deposits  ot  copper  ore  in  sandstone  and  conglon^ 
erate  are  very  different  from  those  found  in  the  Triassic  shales  of  New  Jersey  and 
of  Germany  and  of  other  countries  where  the  ore  is  disseminated^n  grains  or  patches 
and  in  the  mass  of  the  rock.  In  the  Copper  Basin  deposits  the  ore  is  spread  con- 
tinuously through  the  mass  and  invests  the  grains  of  rock,  forming  a  coating. 
The  ore  does  not  in  any  case  appear  to  have  been  deposited  by  reason  of  the  pr©^ 
enceof  any  organic  remains,  as,  for  example,  the  stems  of  plants  such  as  are  found 
in  the  sandstone  of  northern  Texas  or  in  Kussia.    Murcnison  has  described  ct^ 

Sriferous  grits,  sandstones,  and  shale  developed  at  the  Zavods  of  YugofsM  and 
LatoviKka,  where  the  ores  of  copi)er,  chiefly  £he  green  carbonate,  are  dissemo- 
natod,  and  are  in  the  form  of  cupriferous  concretions,  generally  the  carbonized 
stems  of  plants.  (Russia  and  Europe  in  the  Urals,  p.  144.)  Not  only  Murchison 
but  Maynard  has  described  the  deposition  of  copper  on  organic  remains  in  the  cop- 
per sandstone  of  the  Urals.  (Trans. ,  IX,  33. )  These  Arizona  beds  differ  from  the 
cupriferous  Permian  strata  not  only  in  the  form  of  the  copper  deposition  but  in 
their  much  more  modem  and  local  nature. 

The  copper  deposits  of  northern  Texas  are  familiar  examples  of  the  deposition 
of  copper  ore  on  the  remains  of  plants. 

Wendt  has  mentioned  the  copper  of  Copi)er  Basin  as  *^  carbonate  ore  which 
must  be  of  secondary  origin'*  (Trans. ,  XV,  74) ,  but  otherwise  it  has  not  been  noticed 
in  our  transactions.  He  considers  the  red  oxide  of  the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines 
of  New  Mexico  as  derived  from  the  native  copper  by  alteration.  (Copper  Ores  of 
the  Southwest,  Trans.,  XV,  27.) 

The  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Copper  Basin  herein  given  will  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  conglomerate  deposits  accompanied  by  extensive  kaolinization  of 
the  crystalline  rocks. 

This  Copper  Basin  ore  is  not  a  * '  smelting  ore. "  The  bulk  of  its  substance  is  not 
suffipientlv  fusible.  Its  origin  bv  infiltration  suggests  the  nature  of  the  process 
by  which  the  copper  should  oe  taken  out.  It  is  an  ore  especially  well  adapted  to 
leaching.  The  absence  of  soluble  minerals  other  than  the  copper  carbonate  is  a 
great  aavantage,  while  the  open  granular  condition  of  the  rock  permits  the  ready 
accion  of  a  solvent  and  of  subsequent  lixiviation. 

The  conditions  at  once  suggest  the  following  process,  which  is  given  in  outline 
merely:  (1)  The  solution  or  the  copper  carbonate  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (2) 
The  extraction  of  the  copper  by  electr/>ly8i8.  The  conditions  favoring  this  method 
are  numerous,  but  the  greatest  is  the  abundance  in  the  region  of  auriferous  pyrites 
of  the  **  rebellious  sulphurets  *'  for  which  the  gold  miners  are  seeking  the  cheapest 
and  best  method  of  working.  The  distance  over  which  these  sulphurets  must  now 
be  transported  entails  a  heavv  expenditure.  The  establishment  of  sulphuric-acid 
works  at  Copper  Basin  would  make  a  home  market  for  the  sulphurets,  and  while 
the  sulphur  uTutilized  for  making  acid  the  oxidized  residues  holding  the  gold  could 
be  chlorinated.  Thus  the  sulphide  ores,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  clean  carbonates 
of  copper,  on  the  other,  although  difficult  to  utilize  separately,  would  by  combina- 
tion give  us  the  precious  metals  and  the  copper  in  a  marketable  form  at  a  com- 
paratively low  cost,  and  the  problem  of  workmg  both  is  solved.  The  spent  resi- 
due of  iron  oxide  mi^ht  also  l>e  utilized  (provided  there  was  rail  transportation) 
at  lead-smeltinff  worKs.  There  are  several  economies  by  such  process  which  will 
suggest  themselves.  No  greater  supply  of  water  is  required.  The  acid  need  not 
be  concentrated ;  **chamber«acid**  would  be  strong  enough.  It  is  possible,  also, 
that  no  great  quantity  of  acid  would  be  needed,  for  when  the  bath  is  once  formed 
it  is  probable  that  the  copper  ore  itself  may  be  made  the  anode  and  yield  its  cop- 
per to  the  solution  direct.  *  Pine  wood  for  fuel  is  abundant  on  the  adjoining  moun- 
tains, and  dynamos  can  be  run  very  cheaply. 

Our  fellow-member.  Prof.  G.  W.  Maynard,  some  years  ago  put  up  a  plant  in 
Siberia  for  the  treatment  of  copper-carbonate  conglomerate  ore  by  lixiviation  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  has  promised  to  contribute  to  the  transactions  of  the  institute 
an  account  of  the  plan  and  its  results  in  practice. 

THE  MABICOPA  COPPER  MINES  COMPANY. 

The  mines  of  this  company  are  situated  in  Maricopa  Countv,  32  miles  southwest 
of  Wickenburg  and  16  miles  in  the  same  direction  from  the  Old  Vulture  gold 
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mine.  The  property  has  alwa3r8  been  known  as  the  Osborne  copper  mines.  Wil- 
liam Osborne  located  them  twenty  years  ago  and  has  held  them  ever  since  np  to 
the  time  the  present  company  bonded  them.  Very  little  work  has  been  donenntil 
the  present  active  development.  A  vertical  shaft  has  been  snnk  126  feet  deep,  and 
is  to  be  extended  to  a  depth  of  500  or  600  feet,  or  until  sulphide  base  is  reached.  The 
main  dike  of  this  group  courses  through  the  country  very  prominently  and  ranges 
in  height  from  a  few  feet  to  75  feet,  and  a  width  from  150  leet  to  200  feet.  Along 
all  this  dike  are  seams  of  fine  carbonate  copper  ore,  and  is  in  a  series  of  a  few 
inches  to  7  feet  wide.  The  value  is  from  14  to  85  per  cent  copper,  with  values  in 
silver  and  gold.  Open  cuts  have  been  made  all  along  the  course  of  the  dike, 
expoeang  fine  deposits  of  azurite  and  malachite  carbonate  ores.  The  present  shaft 
is  all  in  this  class  of  ore.  The  main  dike  is  a  formation  of  porphyritic  lime 
strongly  charj^ed  with  a  red  oxide  of  iron.  On  the  west  of  the  dike,  running  at 
right  angles,  is  a  dioritic  slate  ;  on  the  east,  a  metamorphic  limestone.  The  origi- 
ns locations  consisted  of  15  claims.    The  company  now  own  about  40. 

COPPER  MOUNTAINS,  YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

This  iJToperty ,  opened  several  years  ago  by  the  Stoddard  Copper  Company,  which 
has  lain  idle  for  a  long  time,  is  to  be  reopened  and  worked.  A  recent  discovery 
of  a  large  mass  of  sulpnide  ore  is  reported.  A  great  deal  of  development  has  been 
done  in  1898-09,  and  tne  showing  made  is  said  to  be  very  good. 

ARGENTIFEROUS  LEAD  AND  SILVER  MINES. 

Under  this  caption  are  included  the  claims  and  mines  producing  galena  ores  or 
lead  carbonates—ores  of  lead  and  ores  of  lead  containing  silver — as  well  as  the  mines 
producing  silver  ores  proper.  Considering  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  important 
mines  produce  gold  as  weU  as  silver,  the  two  metals  bein^  united  in  the  ore,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  under  which  caption  to  place  the  descriptions.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  such  properties  as  the  Commonwealth  and  the  new  discovery  at 
Fresnal,  where  free  gold  accompanies  silver  ore,  as  in  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada. 
There  can  not  be  any  question  about  the  Silver  King  of  Arizona,  one  of  the  very 
few  mines  which  yields  silver  without  ^old. 

G^ena— the  sulphide  of  lead  or  galemte  of  the  mineralogists  and  the  most  com- 
mon and  abundant  ore  of  lead — ^is  weU  known  in  Arizona,  where  it  is  abundantly 
distributed ,  and  is  generally  accompanied  bv  both  silver  and  gold.  The  chief  local- 
ities where  it  occurs  in  commercial  quantity  are  the  Castle  Dome  district.  Silver 
district,  Eureka  district,  in  Yuma  County,  at  several  localities  in  Mohave  County, 
and  in  Tavapai  County. 

In  Pinal  County  lead  ores  carrpng  silver  occur  in  many  places,  especially  in  the 
old  Montezuma  mine,  between  I^hoenix  and  the  Hassayampa,  and  in  the  Mineral 
Hill  district.  At  times  large  bunches  of  lead  ore  are  found  in  the  Mammoth  mine, 
Pinal  County. 

In  Pima  County  lead  ores  occur  in  quantity  at  Crittenden,  at  the  Washington 
camp,  at  the  Vekol,  in  the  Quijotas,  the  Silver  Bill  district,  the  Abbe  Waterman 
mine,  and  other  places.  Ores  have  been  shipped  also  from  Greaterville  and  from 
the  old  Tuma  mine  near  Tucson. 

In  Cochise  County  there  are  several  localities,  notably  the  Dunn  mine,  in  the 
Chiricahuas,  and  at  the  several  claims  near  Cochises  Head. 

GALENA  AND  GOLD. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  galenite  as  an  associate  of  native  gold  is  more  com- 
mon and  abundant  in  the  auriferous  quartz  veins  of  Arizona  than  in  the  gold- 
bearing  veins  of  California.  At  the  Vulture  mine,  for  example,  galena  is  a  com- 
mon associate  of  the  gold,  together  with  iron  pyrites ;  so,  also,  at  the  Mammoth 
Qoid  mine,  at  the  Oro  Bello  and  the  Oro  Fino  claims,  and  at  many  other  of  the 

gyritic  gold  mines  in  the  Bradshaw  Mountains,  amongst  which  Ryland  mine  may 
e  mentioned,  and  the  mines  along  Slate  Creek  and  the  Upper  Haissayampa. 

LEAD  AND  MOLYBDENXTH. 

The  very  frequent  occurrence  of  these  two  elements  in  close  association  in  the 
lead-bearinff  veins  of  Arizona  is  a  familiar  fact  to  the  miners  and  prospectors.  It 
may  be  saia  that  the  molybdate  of  lead,  the  species  wulfenite,  is  always  found  in 
notable  quantities  wherever  galenite  has  undergone  chemical  change,  with  the 
formation  of  oxides  and  carbonates.    Some  prospectors  have  called  it  yellow  lead 
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ore.  It  occnrs  generally  in  bunches  of  thin  tabular  yellow  crystals.  The  inti- 
mate association  and  the  general  occurrence  of  wulfenite  with  the  lead  ores 
justifies  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  intimate  intercrystallization  of  the  sulphide 
of  lead  and  the  sulphide  of  molybdenum,  though  molybdate  sulphide  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  hexagonal  in  crystallization. 

AURIFEROUS  CARBONATES. 

At  many  of  the  lead  mines  of  the  Territory,  notably  some  in  Mineral  Hill  dis 
trict,  there  are  large  shperficial  accumulations  of  nearly  clean  lead  carbonates 
which  yield  notable  amounts  of  gold.    Such  ores  are  very  desirable  for  smelting* 
mixtures.    (See  Crown  Point  Group  infra) . 

CASTLE  DOME  DISTRICT. 

The  veins  of  the  Castle  Dome  district  may  be  said  to  have  been  rediscovered  in 
1868,  for  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been  anciently  worked,  as  already  stated  in 
the  historical  introduction.  The  metal  had  been  taken  out  from  many  of  the 
veins  by  the  ancient  miners  down  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  15  feet  and  in  continuous 
lines  or  trenches,  in  some  places  for  50  to  100  feet  or  more.  These  old  workings 
were  found  to  be  safe  gmdes  to  good  metal-bearing  ground  a  short  distance 
deeper.  Well- worn  trails  leading  off  from  these  pits  to  the  banks  of  the  Gila 
River,  some  18  miles  distant,  and  the  ruins  there  of  some  rude  smelting  fur- 
naces indicate  that  the  ores  were  carried  to  the  Gila,  probably  on  the  backs  of 
Indians,  and  that  they  Were  smelted  there,  whether  by  the  Aztecs  or  the  early 
arriving  Spanish  explorer  is  not  known.  Since  1863  these  mines^have  been  worked 
almost  continuously,  and  are  now  yielding  silver-lead  ore  of  most  excellent 
quality,  which  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  The  claims  were  worked  by  pros- 
pectors without  capital  until  October,  1870.  Up  to  January  1, 1892,  there  had  not 
been  an  investment  of  over  $300  in  building  or  permanent  improvements.  The 
climate  is  such  that  men  can  work  the  year  round  without  more  protection  than 
is  afforded  by  brush,  huts,  or  tents. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1872,  Mr.  George  Tyny  reported  the  following- 
named  claims  as  producing  in  1871: 

Tonfl. 

Buckeye 250 

Hora  Temple 400 

Castle  Dome i  ^^w. 

Castle  Dome  Extension /  ^^^ 

Don  Santiago 80 

The  veins  crop  out  on  a  rolling  plain  or  mesa  at  the  base  of  the  Castle  Dome 
Bange,  a  very  ru^f^  and  picturesque  group  of  mountains  trending  northwest 
and  southeast,  nsmg  near  the  center  to  the  remarkable  dome-shaped  summit 
with  precipitous  sides,  looking  like  a  huge  round  castle  or  building  with  a  dome. 
It  is  a  noted  landmark,  being  visible  from  a  great  distance  in  all  directions.  It 
was  originally  called  **  Capitol  Dome"  by  the  oflBcers  at  Yuma  in  1853,  from  the 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  Dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  This  mountain 
range,  being  but  sparingly  watered,  has  never  been  convenient  to  prospect  and 
very  little  is  yet  known  of  its  structure  or  mineral  value.  The  mines  are  usually 
reached  from  Yuma  by  driving  first  to  the  Castle  Dome  Landing,  on  the  river,  and 
thence  to  the  mine  from  16  to  18  miles  east  and  inland  from  the  river.  The  claims 
are  numerous.  Some  have  been  patented  and  worked  to  a  depth  of  300  feet  or 
more.  The  veins  are  remarkably  regular  and  well  formed.  The  ore  is  galena, 
carrying  about  30  ounces  of  silver  to  each  tout  The  veins  trend  in  a  general 
nortnwest  and  southeast  course,  and  are  nearly  vertical.  The  outcrops  are  indi- 
cated by  outlying  masses  and  weather-worn  crystals  of  fiuorspar,  wriich  is  the 
chief  veinstone.  Calcite  and  gypsum  are  also  lound,  and  in  some  of  the  veins 
there  is  a  veinstone  of  quartz  dispersed  in  sheets  or  **  combs"  along  the  walls  or 
in  distinct  sheets  in  the  center.  Manganese  8x>ar  and  barito  are  also  associated 
in  layers.  The  thickness  or  power  of  these  veins  is  usually  from  2  to  8  feet,  some- 
times from  8  to  12  feet,  wide.  There  are  veins  also  only  a  few  inches  in  width. 
In  general  the  veins  are  well  filled  with  ore.  This  ore  occurs  in  sheets  or  bunches 
scatt^Hdd  through  the  veinstone  and  commonly  known  among  the  miners  as  baJl 
metal.  In  one  mine  in  the  district  a  mass  of  nearly  solid  ore  8  feet  thick  was 
found. 

At  or  near  the  water  4evel,  where  the  galenito  has  decomposed,  both  carbonate 
and  sulphato  of  lead  are  found  associated  with  a  pale-green  fluorito  and  an  abun- 
dance of  crystallized  yellow  wulfenite,  another  occurrence  giving  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  molybdenum  in  galenite. 
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The  rocks  of  the  district  are  comx>act  fine-erained  mica  and  clay  slates  standing 
nearly  on  edge  and  traversed  by  numerons  dikes  or  intmsive  masses  of  a  choco- 
late-colored porphyry. 

In  1879  a  company  was  formed  to  work  these  veins  and  smelt  the  ore  at  Melrose, 
opposite  San  Francisco.  This  company  acquired  title  to  21  claims  in  Castle  Dome 
and  to  8  claims  in  Silver  district.  Among  these  claims  the  principal  ones  worked 
were  the  Railroad,  the  Hopkins,  Flora  Temple,  and  William  Penn.  Large  ship- 
ments were  made  to  the  works  at  Melrose,  averaging  generally  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
lead  and  20  to  80  ounces  silver  -per  ton.  An  average  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  1879  was  (on  438^  tons) ,  lead  69  per  cent  and  silver  26.47  ounces  per  ton.  Not- 
withstanding the  favorable  value  of  these  ores  and  the  facdlities  of  mining  and 
transportation ,  the  enterprise  was  a  failure.  This  was  caused  chieily  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  capital,  necessitating  borrowing  to  keep  the  smelting  works  going  and  to 
carry  a  large  amount  of  ore  and  bullion  in  the  course  of  smelting  and  refining. 
The  lead  produced  from  the  Castle  Dome  ores  is  very  soft  and  is  especially  well 
suited  to  corroding  for  the  production  of  white  lead. 

SILVER  DISTBICT. 

This  district  abuts  upon  the  Colorado  River  and  is  about  20  miles  above  Castle 
Dome  landing.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  veins,  especially  of  the 
Silver  Glance,  which  has  enormous  quartz  croppings  coverinff  a  breadth  of  100 
feet  and  carries  galenite  and  chloride  of  silver  in  seams  througn  its  mass.  It  has 
not  been  much  explored.  Masses  of  '*  float "  galena  weighing  several  pounds  were 
found  by  me  just  oelow  the  outcrop. 

The  B[ed  Cloud  claim  yielded  a  large  amount  of  lead  ore  for  shipment,  and  is 
weU  known  among  mineral  collectors  for  the  fine  large  crystals  of  red  wulf enite 
found  in  the  ores. 

The  Hamburg,  the  Princess,  and  the  Ironside  are  other  important  claims.  Ore 
from  the  Hamburg  mined  by  the  Castle  Dome  Comiwmy  yielded  from  40  to  80  i)er 
cent  of  lead  and  from  150  to  806  ounces  silver  per  ton.  Beautiful  crystallizations 
of  red  wulf  enite  and  of  vanadinite  are  obtained  at  these  mines. 

PLANCHES  DE  LA  PLATA. 

There  has  been  and  there  still  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  location 
of  the  source  of  the  celebrated  large  masses  of  native  silver  taken  from  the  earth 
near  to  the  present  international  boundary  line,  but  on  the  Mexican  or  Sonora 
side,  nearly  south  of  Tucson.  The  celebrity  of  the  locality  as  the  source  of  enor- 
mous masses  of  pure  native  silver,  larger  than  could  be  loisided  upon  mules,  dates 
from  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  a  royal  decree  dated  in  1741 
not  only  mentions  the  weight  of  some  of  these  masses,  but  reserves  the  region  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Crown.  According  to  Ward,  he  had  in  his  possession  a  copy 
of  the  decree  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  dated  Aranjuez,  May  28, 1741,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  terminate  a  prosecution  instituted  by  the  royal  fiscal  agent  against 
the  discoverers  of  Arizona  for  having  defi*auded  the  treasury  of  the  duties  paya- 
ble upon  the  masses  of  nure  silver  found  there.  The  decree  states  the  weights  of 
of  the  walls,  sheets,  ana  other  pieces  of  silver  discovered  (bolas,  planches  y  otras 
piezas  de  plata)  to  have  amounted  to  165  arrobas  8  pounds,  in  all  4,088  pounds,  and 
mentions  particularly  one  mass  of  pure  silver  weighing  108  arrobas  (2^700  pousnd) 
and  another  of  1 1  arrobas,  upon  which  duties  had  been  actually  paid  by  a  Don 
Domingo  Azmendi,  and  whicn,  as  a  great  natural  curiosity  (como  cosa  especial), 
the  King  states  ou^ht  to  have  been  sent  to  Madrid.  The  decree  ends  by  declaring 
the  district  of  Arizona  to  be  royal  property,  as  a  **criadero  de  plata"  (a  place 
where  by  some  natural  process  silver  was  created) ,  and  by  directinp^  it  to  be  worked 
u^n  the  royal  account.  This  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  the  dis- 
trict was  deserted,  an  attempt  to  send  a  colony  there  failed,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  very  name  of  Arizona  was  forgotten  (Ward's  Mexico,  1st  ed.,  vol.  11,  pp. 
186-138). 

The  f oUowing  is  taken  from  an  interesting  description  of  the  Planchas  district 
from  the  pen  of  F.  B.  L.,  dated  at  N(^:ales,  June  15, 1891,  and  published  in  the 
Citizen.  This  writer  places  the  Planchas  locality  at  about  20  miles  southwest  of 
No^es: 

**This  is  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  famous  mineral  r^ons  of 
Mexico,  and  is  unique  in  history  as  havinfp  furnished  the  largest  nxxgget  of  native 
silver  ever  discovered  in  the  world,  its  weight  being  2,700  pounds.  This  discovery 
was  made  in  1786,  causing  tremendous  excitement  and  a  ^^reat  *  rush  *  to  the  new 
diggings.    Such  masees  of  pure  silver  as  were  unearthed  in  the  Planchas  Canyon 
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was  the  wonder  of  that  day,  and  have  never  been  eqnaled  since.  Nmneroos  speci- 
mens of  native  silver  weighing  from  200  to  400  pounds  were  picked  np  here  in 
those  early  days,  and  there  is  only  conjecture  as  to  the  onantity  of  this  metal 
which  has  been  added  to  the  stock  of  the  world  from  the  Flancmus  district;  but 
there  is  good  foundation  for  the  presumption  that  it  would  aggregate  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  old  shafts  and  workings  of  more  than  a  century  ago  and 
of  more  recent  dates  to  be  seen  in  this  locality  afford  abundant  proof  of  the 
extensive  operations  carried  on  by  the  early  Mexicans.  Even  as  late  as  about  1870, 
accor^ng  to  Francisco  Maraquin,  chief  of  thePlanchas  de  Plata  customs,  whom 
I  met  here,  a  piece  of  native  silver  weighing  40  pounds  was  found  in  the  Planchas 
Canyon  and  sold  to  Monte  Yerte,  administrator  of  Hermosillo  mint,  Sonora,  and 
still  later  the  better  known  discovery  of  the  silver  hatchet  in  1886  by  a  Mexican 
cowboy,  which  was  sold  to  Charles  ^tschul,  of  Nogales,  for  $111 ,  serve  to  confirm 
the  traditions  handed  down  to  us  concerning  the  marvelous  discoveries  of  early 
times,  and  furthermore  would  tend  to  justify  the  prediction  of  an  immense  ledge 
of  this  treasure  somewhere  in  the  district  as  well  as  warrant  the  large  exx>enai- 
ture  now  being  made  by  the  Plata  Reina  de  Sapora  M.  &  M.  Co., under  the  super- 
intendence of  Col.  Richard  A.  Pomeroy,  in  the  projection  of  tunnels  far  beneath 
the  old  working.  All  indications  go  to  show  tnat  the  early  working[s  with  these 
mines  was  on  the  surface.  When  the  ore  showed  indications  of  *  pmching  out' 
work  was  suspended  and  a^in  resumed  in  a  new  place.  This  method  gave  rise 
to  belief  that  the  ore  attamed  no  depth,  that  the  deposits  were  merely  surface. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  others  besides  the  Mexican  gambusinos  have  pursued  a 
similar  policy.  Colonel  Pomeroy  has  broken  1 ,500  feet  of  ground  since  December, 
1890,  and  has  demonstrated  that  each  of  the  six,  claims  owned  by  the  company  is  a 
lode,  and  that  the  most  favorable  results  may  be  attained  by  deep  mining. 

**  The  ores  of  these  mines  consist  principaUsr  of  black  silver.  The  company  is 
now,  very  wisely,  doing  no  milling,  out  pursuing  a  systematic  method  of  devel- 
opment, and  will  soon  oe  in  a  position  to  ship  quantities  of  ore,  and  will  have 
aoundance  to  treat  on  the  ground.  A  brief  aeecription  of  these  mines  might 
prove  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Citizen. 

**  In  the  Ladera  mine  the  method  of  working  was  entirely  surface  and  much 
waste  rock  had  to  be  removed  to  obtain  the  ore.  The  new  tunnel  being  driven 
will  cut  100  feet  below  the  old  workings,  where  it  is  expected  to  strike  the  ledge. 
As  these  ore  shoots  are  encountered  they  may  be  followed,  leaving  the  pillars  of 
nonmineral-bearing  rock  standing.  The  rock  in  the  breast  of  the  tunnel  mdicat^ 
close  proximity  to  ore,  all  running  something  in  silver.  It  is  estimated  there  are 
10,000  tons  of  mineralized  reckon  the  dump  worth  $11  per  ton.  First-class  ore  of 
this  mine  averajjes  from  40  to  100  ounces. 

**  The  Hilo  mine,  the  oldest  in  the  district,  was  worked  more  sjrstematicalljr  in 
the  past  than  others  of  the  group.  A  well-defined  vein  is  exposed  which  dips  into 
the  mountain.  A  crosscut  of  tne  tunnel  at  60  feet  cuts  the  lode  in  a  good  body 
of  ore.  Work  is  now  being  prosecuted  with  vigor  to  get  under  thei  old  workings, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  ore  were  formerly  taken.  The  vein  has  been  pros- 
pected in  an  entirely  new  place  and  shows  extremely  well. 

**  The  Guadalupe  mine,  like  the  Ladera,  was  worked  formerly  by  a  large  sur- 
face cut,  from  which  great  quantities  of  ore  were  taken.  The  tunnel  now  being 
run  to  get  beneath  the  old  worldngfs  g^ves  good  indications  to  soon  be  in  ore. 
Another  tunnel  being  constructed  is  producing  small  quantities  of  rich  ore. 

**  In  the  Mexica  mine  some  years  ago  a  crosscut  tunnel  over  800  feet  long  was 
run  under  the  old  workings.  A  body  of  rich  ore  was  encountered  and  stoped 
out.  From  this  tunnel  a  level  has  lately  been  run  east  and  west.  In  the  east 
level  rich  shipping  ore  has  been  found ;  tnence  a  35-foot  shaft  sink  shows  a  pay 
streak  nearly  all  the  way  down.  Ore  from  the  west  level  assays  from  80  to  ^ 
ounces.  East  level  for  100  feet  penetrates  a  mass  of  fine  concentrating  ore  with 
bunches  of  good  shipping  ore. 

**  The  Providencia  mine  is  being  worked  by  two  shafts,  and  a  tunnel  on  the  vein 
is  started.    Shaft  No.  2  shows  a  breast  of  17  feet  of  pay  streak." 

The  writer  adds  that  a  topographical  survey  was  in  progress  by  Lieut.  H.  O. 
Flipper,  and  a  photographic  survey  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley. 

SILVER  KINO. 

In  1896  there  was  a  revival  of  mining  of  this  celebrated  property,  which  is 
reported  to  have  produced  several  millions  of  ounces  of  silver,  and  to  have  paid 
out  over  $2,000,000  in  dividends.  But  the  renewed  prosperity  of  1896  ¥ra8  not  of 
long  duration.  The  production  has  declined.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
oreDody,  which  is  so  suddenly  and  sharply  cut  off  at  the  seventh  level,  is  a  slide 
or  mass  broken  from  Uie  main  body  or  chimney  of  ore  which  has  been  moved.  The 
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extent  of  the  slide  or  faulted  gronnd  is  not  known,  and  can  be  ascertained  only 
by  the  most  patient,  thorough,  and  skillful  geological  investigation.  That  there 
has  been  sucn  a  slide,  and  that  somewhere  in  the  mountain  the  downward  pro- 
longation of  the  Silver  King  ore  ground  exists,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  direction  of 
the  movement  should  have  been  most  carefully  noted  on  the  rocky  floor  of  the 
700-foot  level  where  the  richest  body  of  silver  ore  found  in  the  property  rested 
upon  a  barren  rock  floor,  below  which  costly  borings  with  the  diamond  drill  from 
the  adjoining  shaft  failed  to  find  anv  trace  of  the  Silver  King  lode.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  problem  will  be  left  to  the  next  generation  to  solve. 

SILVER  OF  GLOBE  DISTRICT. 

The  limestone  which  forms  the  hanging  wall  for  the  veins  of  copper  is  said  to 
be  some  6,000  feet  thick,  and  is  the  foot  wall  of  many  of  the  old  worked-out  silver 
mines,  such  as  tiie  Alive,  the  Miami,  Centralia,  Dime,  and  several  others,  all  of 
which  have  produced  from  $30,000  to  $20,000  in  silver.  The  silver  country  proper, 
however,  is  situated  some  13  miles  from  the  tovm  of  Globe.  Here  we£nd  the  old 
workings  of  the  McMorris,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Rescue,  and  Old  Mexican,  etc., 
which  in  early  days  proved  bonanzas  to  their  owners. 

The  country  is  essentially  a  limestone  country,  the  silver  being  foxmd  in  pockets 
usually  small,  but  wonderfully  rich.  These  pockets  are  mostly  found  under 
quartzite  caps  carrying  red  hematite.  The  silver  is  found  as  chloride  mixed  with 
huge  masses  of  native  silver,  and  has  carbonates,  some  embolite,  and  vadaninite 
mixed  with  it.  The  whole  mass  is  usually  associated  with  hematite,  and  is  inva- 
riably free  from  gold. 

The  history  of  these  mines  shows  that  they  contained  from  three  to  seven  of 
these  pockets.  In  ope  case — ^that  of  the  Old  Mexican  mine— only  one  x>ocket  was 
found;  this,  however,  netted  the  owners  $168,000  in  value  of  silver.  In  the  report 
for  1896  ana  1897,  a  photogravure  showed  the  form  of  one  of  the  silver  nuggets 
found  13  miles  north  of  Globe  in  August,  1895,  which  weighed  31  pounds  and  was 
0.900  fine. 

TOMBSTONE. 

Most  of  the  mines  at  Tombstone  are  now  idle,  and  the  town  is  almost  deserted. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ore  has  been  traced  from  the  old  claims  of  the  Tough- 
nut  and  Gk)odenough  through  the  "Way  Up  down  into  the  Empii-e  claim,  and  that  at 
present  the  most  promising  field  for  prospecting^  and  worlang  lies  in  the  region 
beyond  the  Empire,  where,  m  fact,  some  ore  is  being  taken  out.  A  rich  strike  was 
reported  in  the  Wedge. 

The  older  and  larger  mines  at  Tombstone,  such  as  the  Contention,  the  Grand 
Central,  and  Way  Up,  which  have  yielded  so  generously  in  the  pa«t  of  gold  and 
silver,  are  not  now  worked  for  account  of  the  companies  owning  them,  but  there 
has  been  considerable  chloriding  in  a  small  way.  The  dumps  also  have  been 
partially  worked  over  by  the  cyanide  process.  A  large  portion  of  the  semi- 
decomposed  i)orphyi*y  thrown  out  from  tne  Contention  mine  carried  free  gold  in 
it,  flakes  spreiad  in  little  specks  and  patches  upon  the  cleavage  joints  and  surfaces. 
Some  of  this  porphyry  in  the  upper  levels  was  also  more  or  less  coated  and  impreg- 
nated by  chloride  of  silver,  occasionally  in  distinct  but  small  cubical  crystals. 
Such  rock,  if  not  too  clayey  and  impervious  for  free  leaching,  should  yield  sood 
results  by  the  cyanide  process.  The  ^eat  drawback  to  the  working  of  tnese 
Tombstone  mines  in  depth  is  the  great  influx  of  water  and  the  cost  of  lowering  it 
by  pumping.  The  connection  of  the  deposit  or  veins  under  ground  is  such  tnat 
one  claim  can  not  be  drained  without  draining  the  others.  It  therefore  becomes 
essential  to  have  a  union  of  the  interests  of  the  various  owners  and  a  pro  rata 
agreement  to  bear  the  cost  of  pumping  from  a  central  station. 

SILVER  HILL  MINING  DISTRICT. 

The  Liberty  mine,  worked  by  William  Clark,  has  been  a  steady  producer  of 
argentiferous  lead  ore  of  high  grade,  and  Mr.  Clark  has  made  re  gular  shipment 
to  the  smelter.  The  ore  is  carefully  sorted  out  to  a  high  grade  by  hand.  It  often 
runs  from  $400  to  $600  per  ton.  I>r.  Purcell  has  a  mine  named  the  Wind  Up 
in  the  same  district^  about  a  mile  from  Liberty  Clark^s  mine,  which  is  being 
developed. 
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VEKOL. 

This  famous  mine,  which  has  yielded  quantities  of  very  rich  silver  ore,  has  been 
reopened.  In  February,  1898,  there  were  about  25  men  at  work  upon  it,  under 
the  direction  of  P.  B.  McCabe.  Fine  specimens  of  ore  from  this  property  were 
sent  to  the  Chicago  Exposition  and  are  now  in  the  museum  of  the  university. 

EMPIRE  SMELTING  COMPANY,  CRITTENDON. 

Under  the  general  management  of  Dr.  frames,  of  New  York,  extensive  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  opening  mines  and  smelting  silver  lead  ores  at  this  camp.  It 
was  understood  that  one  or  two  100-ton  furnaces  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
capacity  of  the  mines.  In  September,  1897,  Mr.  Richard  frames,  jr.,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Columbia  Smelting  Company,  was  in  Tucson,  and  reported  that  the 
smelting  furnace,  after  a  temporary  closing  down,  was  again  in  successful  opera- 
tion, and  was  turning  out  three  carloads  of  silver  lead  buUion  "per  week.  They 
were  working  on  ore  from  the  Hardshell.  The  condition  of  the  road  was  such  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  get  sufficient  ore  to  the  furnace  to  keep  it  running.  Since 
then  operations  have  been  suspended  or  abandoned. 

GALENA  IN  THE  SIERRITAS. 

There  are  several  localities  from  which  a  galena  of  low  grade  in  silver  can  be 
obtained  in  the  Sierritas  south  of  Tucson.  A  sample  from  one  claim  about  35 
miles  south  of  the  city  yielded  42  ounces  of  silver  by  assay. 

HBINTZELMAN  MINE. 

This  property,  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  mining  development  under 
American  aomination,  attracted  great  attention  about  1857.  It  was  acquired  and 
worked  by  the  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Company,  of  which  Col.  Charles  D. 
Poston  was  general  manager.  Tnis  mine  was  in  the  Cerro  Colorado,  and  very  rich 
ores  having  oeen  found  at  or  near  the  surface  attention  was  speciall}r  directed  to 
it,  and  the  other  localities  secured  for  that  company  in  the  Santa  Rita  and  San 
Cayetano  mountains  were  for  the  time  neglected  or  abandoned. 

In  August.  1857,  the  Heintzelman  vein  had  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and 
a  pile  of  ore  estimated  by  assay  to  be  worth  $20,000  had  been  thrown  out.  Sam- 
ples of  the  ore  sent  to  New  York  and  San  Francisco  for  assay  gave  results  con- 
firming those  made  at  the  mine.  Assays  made  at  the  United  States  assay  office 
by  Prof.  John  Torrey  showed  silver  at  the  rate  of  237  ounces  to  the  ton  and  33 
per  cent  of  coi>per.  Samples  were  also  examined  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of 
Boston,  with  similar  results.  Dr.  Jackson  regarded  this  ore  as  stromeyerite,  or 
sulphuret  of  silver  and  copper.  Some  of  the  specimens  contained  nitreous  copper. 
This  was  the  first  determination  of  the  occurrence  of  stromeyerite  in  Arizona.  It 
occurs  also,  as  I  have  shown,  in  the  Silver  King  mine.  Mr.  Brunckow  in  1857 
reported  the  occurrence,  also  at  the  Heintzelman  mine,  of  fine  specimens  of  the 
iodide  and  bromide  ot  silver  and  a  silver  amalgam. 

Considerable  shipments  of  Heintzelman  ore  were  made  to  a  smelter  at  San 
Francisco,  where  toe  ore  was  treated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  $450  per  ton.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  large  part  of  the  silver  had 
been  lost  in  tne  furnace  and  residues.  The  poor  success  in  smelting  and  the  great 
cost  of  transporting  these  ores  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  barrel  amalgamating 
process— the  Zeiberg  barrels— for  the  greater  portion  of  the  ores,  excluding  those 
portions  evidently  of  more  value  for  smelting.  The  poorer  and  clayey  ores  were 
reserved  for  the  patio  process. 

After  many  delajrs  from  the  difficulties  ot  transporting  and  setting  up  machinery 
in  that  isolated  region,  two  barrels,  each  capable  of  receiving  1 ,060  pounds  of  ore, 
were  set  in  motion  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Guido  Kustel,  the  noted 
metallurgist,  who  in  May,  1859,  stated  that  85  tons  of  the  ore  yielded  $5,189.53  in 
silver,  or  an  average  of  $148  to  the  ton.  A  portion  of  the  ore  treated  was  very 
poor  and  better  adapted  to  the  patio  process. 

Mr.  Ehrenberg,  in  one  of  his  reports,  explained  this  result  and  made  the  foUow- 
ing  estimate  of  the  general  or  average  ricnness  of  the  ore,  based  upon  the  results 
obtained  from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  of  the  ores  at  the  mine  and 
elsewhere. 

According  to  Mr.  Lathrop  and  the  different  engineers,  the  ore  extracted  from 
the  mine  at  that  time  amounted  in  quantity  to  225  tons.    Mr.  Ehrenberg  thought 
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this  a  low  estiinate.    It  was  distributed  as  follows,  and  yielded  in  silyer  the 
amounts  stated: 


Total 
value. 


Sent  to  San  Franciaro 

Smelted  at  Oerro  Colorado 

Ore  stolen  and  sold  in  Sonora 

Middling  qnality  and  poor  ore  amalgamated 
On  hana  at  time  and  works 

Total 


Tons. 

Yield. 

22 

I4S0 

7 

000 

11 

000 

85 

148 

160 

150 

2» 

$8,000 
6,800 
9,000 
5,180 

22,600 


63,780 


This  shows  an  average  of  $238.13  per  ton,  but  this  was  thought  too  low  because 
of  the  lar^e  loss  of  silver  in  the  furnace  at  San  Francisco.  The  ores  sent  there 
were  the  richest  and  best  and  were  expected  to  yield  some  needed  working  capital. 
The  first  bar  of  silver  ^m  these  woris  at  Cerro  Colorado  was  produced  in  March, 
1859.  The  largest  bar  made  weighed  930  ounces,  and  at  $1 .28  the  ounce  was  worth 
$1,200.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  calculations  of  value  were  based  upon  the  val- 
uation per  ounce. 

According  to  Mr.  Bmnckow,  the  vein  traverses  strata  of  clay  slate  obliquely 
and  has  well-defined  waUs.  The  engine  shaft  was  100  feet  deep,  and  a  crosscut  at 
60  feet  from  the  surface  showed  the  vein  to  have  a  width  of  from  8  to  5  feet. 
(These  data  are  chieflv  from  the  article  on  ''  Silver  and  copper  mining  in  Arizona." 
Mining  Magazine  and  Journal  of  G^logy,  new  series,  vol.  1,  pp.  5-7,  November, 
1859.) 

Santa  Rita  Silver  MmiNa  Company. 

This  company  was  organized  in  1858  to  work  several  of  the  veins  of  sHver  ore 
in  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains,  discovered  by  the  exploring  x>arties  of  the  Sonora 
Exploring  and  Mining  Company.  These  veins  and  mines  included  the  Salero, 
Ojero,  Asugarero,  Bustillo,  and  others  east  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River.  Some  of 
these  veins  were  worked  anciently  and  large  amounts  of  silver  were  taken  out. 
The  Salero  was  described  as  a  vein  some  3  feet  in  width.  An  old  shaft  had  been 
cleared  to  a  depth  of  80  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom.  The  Ojero  was  a  mine 
of  high  reputation  for  value  among  the  Mexicans,  and  was  abandoned  because 
of  the  caving  in  of  one  of  the  walls.  The  Bustillo  was  opened  to  a  depth  of  25  or 
30  feet  only.  The  ores  from  these  claims  are  chiefly  argentiferous  galena,  and 
are  adapted  to  smelting  rather  than  milling.  One  of  the  veins  was  said  to  be 
traceable  by  old  workings  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

PATAGONIA  AND  OTHER  MINES. 

In  1859  the  Patagonia  was  being  prospected  and  worked  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  EHwell  ana  Mr.  Brewor.  It  was  near  old  Fort  Buchanan.  The  ores  are 
argentiferous  galena,  yielding  from  40  to  80  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The  Com- 
^uire  and  French  mines  in  the  mine  region  were  being  opened  by  Colonel  Titus. 
Furnaces  were  erected  about  10  miles  from  the  fort.  (See  Mining  Magazine, 
November,  1859. ) 

OLD  TUMACACORI. 

This  property,  called  the  Old  Mine  in  1875,  was  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Tumacacori.  It  was  work^  at  an  earl^  period  by  the  Mexicans,  before  the 
American  occupation,  and  was  reopened  in  1875  bv  Mr.  Darrah.  He  found  old 
dnll  holes  and  human  skeletons,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  miners  were 
murdered  there  by  the  Indians.  Rich  ore  was  found  in  the  mine  and  on  the 
dump.  It  is  about  75  miles  southward  from  Tucson.  (McCormick,  1875,  Mining 
Industry,  p.  348.) 


OLD  TUMA  MINE. 


This  old  mine  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  2  miles  from  the 
water,  in  the  foothills,  and  about  9  miles  from  Tucson.  It  was  formerly  exten- 
sively worked  and  yielded  large  quantities  of  lead  ore.  It  is  now  idle.  Assays  of 
maases  of  galena  left  upon  tne  dump  show  that  it  is  ix>or  in  silver.    From  the 
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abundance  of  wnlfenite  and  the  large  size  of  the  crystals,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  molybdenum  is  abundant  in  the  ^enite.  The  claims  are  easily  accessible, 
and  hauhng  ore  to  water  at  the  Santa  Cruz  would  not  be  expensive. 

THE  QUIJOTOAS. 

The  mines  of  the  Quijotoa  Mountains,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  years 
gone  by,  and  upon  wmch  millions  of  dollars  were  expended  without  adequate 
returns,  are  now  idle  and  are  practicaUy  abandoned.  The  massive  and  costly 
machinery  at  the  mines  and  mill  and  the  pumping  plant  in  the  valley  have  long 
been  for  sale  at  very  low  figures.  The  whole  appears  to  be  a  monument  to 
ill*advised  and  misd&ected  energy. 

PECK  MIKE. 

The  Peck  mine,  in  the  Bradshaw  Moxmtains,  has  been  a  large  producer  of  silver, 
and  is  credited  with  a  yield  of  at  least  a  million  ounces.  This  is  another  of  the 
many  mines  in  the  Braoshaws  which  have  suffered  or  have  been  practically  closed 
since  silver  fell  so  greatly  in  value.  The  Del  Pascoe  is  another  mine  in  me  same 
district  which  was  formerly  worked  to  advantage,  but  whidi  has  been  idle  for 
many  years. 

DASON'S. 

Location,  Tavapai  County,  south  of  Prescott.  Produces  silver  ore.  A  well- 
defined  vein,  with  regular  walls  and  vein  stone.  The  vein  stuff  consists  of  (j^uartz 
and  iron  spar,  arranged  in  regpilar  combs  or  layers,  with  crystals  pointing 
inward  upon  the  central  layer  of  galenite  and  brittle  rilver  ore.  Native  silver 
has  been  found  in  lumi)s  in  the  gangue.  This  mine  is  o^ned  by  tunnels,  and  is 
credited  with  the  production  of  over  $700,000  in  value  of  olver  up  to  the  year  1887. 

AMERICAN  FLAG  GROUP. 

The  American  Flag  group  of  mines  was  operated  in  1881  by  Col.  J.  M.  Haskell 
and  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Tucson.  These  nunes  are  in  Old  Hat  district,  in  Pinal 
County,  a  few  miles  west  of  Oracle,  s^id  on  the  northeastern  flank  of  the  Santa 
Catalinas  and  some  40  miles  from  Tucson  bjr  road.  The  district  was  organized 
about  the  year  1878.  The  principal  locations  in  1881  were  known  as  the  American 
Flag,  Pioneer,  Wedge,  GKK)d  Luck,  Black  Bar,  Bullion,  and  Commonwealth. 
There  were  slao  the  Oracle.  Mermaid,  Summit,  and  Hoodoo,  the  four  last  men- 
tioned being  3i  to  4  miles  distant  from  the  first  bv  the  new  road. 

The  American  Flag  claim  was  opened  to  a  depth  of  178  feet,  with  a  drift  at  a 
denth  of  86  feet  to  the  east  and  of  90  feet  to  the  west,  as  shown  in  the  small  longi- 
tuoinal  section.  The  course  of  this  vein  is  north  40''  west,  dip  easterly  about 
40*".  It  is  a  thin  vein  in  hard  syenite  and  gpranitic  rock.  It  averages  0  to  8 
inches  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  at  and  below  the  water  level.  At  tne  surface 
south  and  east  of  tne  shaft  the  croppings  are  heavier,  being  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
some  places.  In  the  east  drifts  the  thickness  ranges  &om  3  to  20  inches,  and  along 
the  west  drift  it  pinches  down  to  a  few  inches  only.  The  ore  carries  both  gold 
and  silver,  but  is  generally  low  grade. 

At  the  claim  known  as  the  ' '  Bullion,'*  a  shaft  102  feet  shows  a  vein  of  quartz  from 
8  to  15  inches  in  thickness  and  containing  some  good  ore.  It  has  been  drifted  on 
60  feet  northwest  and  66  feet  to  the  southeast.  The  Black  Bar  is  supposed  to  be 
theprolongation  of  the  Bullion  vein.    It  is  a  similar  vein^  but  is  more  broken  up. 

The  Commonwealth  is  a  quartz  vein  in  granite,  and  is  gold  betuing.  It  was 
opened  by  a  shaft  44  feet  deep,  following  the  piteh  of  the  lode.  The  claim  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  others,  toward  the  mountain.  The  vein  varies  from  18  to  24 
inches  in  thickness  and  carries  a  sprinkling  of  galena. 

The  Qood  Luck  is  on  another  small  quartz  vein  traversing  granite  and  resem- 
bles the  quartz  of  the  American  Flag. 

The  Pioneer  is  on  the  line  of  prolongation  of  the  American  Flag,  and  has  similar 
ore.  Its  direction  is  north  50**  west,  us  dip  easterly  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
The  incline  is  80  feet  deep,  width  about  12  inches. 

The  Wedge  claim  was  located  between  the  Pioneer  and  the  American  Flag. 

A.t  the  Oracle  claim  there  was  an  incline  shaft  about  40  feet  deep  to  drifts,  one 
being  54  feet  long  and  the  other  18  feet.  The  vein  in  places  has  a  thickness  of  8 
to  4  feet  of  good-looking  ore. 

The  Mermaid  claim  has  a  6-foot  outerop  of  hard  quartz. 
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The  Summit  claim  shows  some  good  ore  in  a  vein  of  quartz  some  6  to  8  inches 
thick.  A  shaft  70  feet  deep  shows  an  easterly  dip  to  the  vein.  It  is  claimed  that 
some  of  this  ore  showed  by  assay  a  valne  of  $80  per  ton.  The  croppings  show  well 
at  the  crossing  of  the  old  road. 

The  Hoodoo  claim  is  npon  a  small  6  to  12  inch  qnartz  vein  in  granite. 

LEAD  ORB  IN  THB  CATALINA8. 

Lead  ore  occurs  in  another  portion  of  the  Catalina  range,  and  has  been  exploited 
for  several  years  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ramsdell.  It  was  reported  in  Febmary,  1898, 
that  he  had  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Young,  of  Boston,  who  would  proceed 
to  develop  it  and  to  ship  ore. 

MINERAL.  HILL. 

Many  of  the  mining  locations  and  the  veins  of  this  district  were  visited  and 
examined  by  me  in  December,  1881,  and  the  following  notes  upon  the  region  were 
made  at  that  time :  The  locality  is  about  15  miles  west  of  Florence;  the  post-office 
was  known  as  the  Cottonwoods,  in  Pinal  County,  and  was  about  12  miles  from 
Picket  Post;  some  500  or  600  mineral  locations  were  reported  as  recorded  in  Flor- 
ence; the  oldest  claim  had  then  been  occupied  about  four  years;  the  ledges  are 
laige  and  numerous,  and  are  upon  the  west  side  or  slope  of  Mineral  Hill  Moun- 
tain; there  are  several  springs,  affording  excellent  water,  and  they  do  not  dry  up; 
a  wdl  30  feet  deep  has  10  feet  of  water  in  it;  there  are  five  or  more  spriufis  within 
a  circuit  of  3  miles.  I  was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  home  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Henry 
and  his  wife,  from  Vermont. 

The  Alice  is  probably  the  principal  vein.  It  is  a  boldly  cropping  lode,  standing 
up  15  to  20  feet  or  more  in  places  above  the  wall  rocks,  ana  is  nrom  8  to  15  feet 
thick.  It  is  only  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  springs  at  the  Cottonwoods,  and 
is  easily  accessible.  This  lode  cuts  a  mica-slate  formation  in  a  northwest  and 
southeast  direction.  It  forms  a  sharp  crest  to  the  hill,  being  of  a  quartz  and 
harder  than  slates.  It  dips  easterly  at  an  angle  of  from  65  to  70  degrees.  This 
vein  is  very  well  formed.  It  has  clay  gouge  or  selvage  on  the  foot  wall,  and  this 
selvage  contains  rounded  masses  of  hard  stone. 

The  veinstone  is  latnellar,  consisting  of  layers  of  quartz  and  calcite,  some  of  it 
being  black  or  dark  colored  and  beanuff  horn  silver.  It  is  a  silver-bearing  lode. 
It  carries  argentiferous  galena,  which,  oy  oxidation,  leaves  lead  carbonates  and 
oxides  and  the  chloride  of  silver.  Toward  the  north  end  the  lode  splits  up  into 
several  branches,  and  about  midway  of  the  long  line  of  cropping  the  lode  is  cut 
away  by  a  transverse  gully  or  arroyo,  thus  making  two  parts  or  lines  of  cropping, 
the  southernmost  trending  north  45^*  west,  and  tne  northernmost  part  trending 
north  65**  west  (magnetic).  And  near  the  southern  end  of  the  croppings  there  is 
a  short  twist  or  turn  of  the  walls  to  the  west,  and  beyond  this  a  strong  outcrop  of 
black  calcareous  spar.  A  shaft  sunk  here  66  feet  reaches  and  passes  the  level  of 
a  tunnel  below.  The  vein,  where  intersected  by  this  tunnel,  is  from  8  feet  to  10 
feet  thick. 

In  a  winze  34  feet  deep,  near  the  black  spar,  a  streak  or  layer  of  fine-gnrained 
lead  ore  (steel  galena)  was  exposed,  but  this  ore  is  poor  in  silver,  running  only  7 
or  8  ounces  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

Silver  ore  is  found  at  intervals  in  the  north  croppings  in  the  form  of  silver 
chloride.  The  gangue  is  friable.  In  places  the  silver  ore  is  formed  in  small  shot- 
like globular  masses  or  grains,  coated  over  with  a  layer  of  red  iron  oxide,  forming 
a  crust  inclosing  the  cerargyrite.  Evidences  of  the  occurrence  of  embolite  and 
bromyrite  were  also  noted,  but  were  not  verified  by  examination. 

Shipments  of  ore  from  the  Alice  vein  were  made  to  the  Castle  Dome  Mining 
and  &nelting  Company,  at  Melrose,  opposite  San  Francisco,  with  the  following 
results: 


North  croppixijpi 
Do 


About  1  mile  south  of  the  Seven  Cottonwoods  and  the  Alice  another  claim  has 
been  located,  called  the  Tully. 
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THE  TULLY  OR  CARBONATE. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  upon  the  main  lode  of  the  Alice  in  its  southward  extension. 
The  croimings  are  bold  and  in  layers  of  quartz  and  calcite,  like  those  of  the  Alice. 
A  medial  layer  or  seam  of  fluor  spar  occurs  here,  and  the  vein  carries  fi^ena  and 
lead  carbonate  derived  from  the  decay  of  the  galena.  Silver  chloride  does  not 
show  in  the  croppings  as  freely  as  at  the  Alice,  but  there  is  more  lead  ore.  Pro- 
ceeding southerly  toward  the  Gtila  River,  over  hills  of  mica  slate,  we  x>as8  the 
Leroy  claim. 

LEROY  CLAIM. 

A  hard  vein  of  quartz,  about  6  inches  thick,  in  p^nite.  It  may  be  described  as 
a  gash  vein  of  no  great  extent,  but  it  has  considerable  ore  mixed  in  with  the 
quartz,  and  is  said  to  have  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $85  in  value  per  ton  to  Mr. 
Mosheimer  from  the  croppings.  The  mica-slate  country  from  this  point  toward 
the  Gila  River  changes  to  granite,  and  there  are  several  outcrops  of  copper  ore, 
among  them  a  location  called  the  San  Carlos,  for  a  description  of  which  see  imder 
the  head  of  Copi)er. 

WEDGE  CLAIM. 

This  claim  on  a  lode  of  argentiferous  lead  ore  is  in  the  Cholla  group  of  claims, 
about  5  miles  north  of  the  Alice  mine.  It  occurs  in  the  mica-slate  group  of  rocks, 
which  are  much  plicated,  and  are  filled  with  quartz,  generally  in  barren  veins. 
It  is  somewhat  like  the  Alice  vein,  and  is  made  u]^  of  alternate  layers  of  quartz  and 
calc  spar,  much  of  this  spar  being  black  or  brown  in  color  from  the  {presence  of  man- 
ganese and  iron.  Mucn  of  the  quartz  is  crystalline  and  some  is  amethystine. 
There  are  manv  open  spaces  or  **  vugs, "  and  i>seudomorphic  impressions  or  casts 
of  the  dog-tooth  form  of  calc  spar  are  common.  There  is  also  much  rusty  iron 
oxide  and  ore  near  the  hanging  wall  of  the  vein,  where  the  quartz  is  formed  in 
successive  sheets  and  layers,  and  carries  considerable  lead  ore  in  form  of  galena 
and  carbonate,  over  a  breadth  or  thickness  of  16  to  18  inches.  This  was  observed 
in  the  incline  shaft  at  a  depth  of  about  50  feet.  Ck)nsiderable  galena  ore  has 
been  extracted.  A  sample  of  185  pounds  yielded  by  assay  at  the  rate  of  66.3 
ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore,  and  51.5  per  cent  of  lead.  The  fluor  spar  occurs 
herein  small  cubical  crystals  with  truncated  edges— the  dodecahedral  planes. 
Some  of  the  quartz  crystals  are  brown  and  smoky.  The  ledge  is  very  large.  It 
trends  north  SS**  west,  and  dips  west  at  an  angle  of  45  to  50  degrees. 

CROWN  POINT  GROUP. 

Under  this  name  are  included  21  claims  situated  about  6  miles  north  of  the 
Qila  River,  near  Riverside  stage  station  on  Mineral  Creek,  in  Pinal  County,  and 
about  50  imles  north  of  Picacho  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  These 
claims  are  recorded  as  the  Crown  Point,  Central,  Maryland,  Wedge,  Silver  Cloud, 
Gladstone,  Buckeye,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Pamell,  Hidden  Treasure, 
Charleston,  and  others,  that  are  located  contiguously  for  working  purposes. 
These  claims  are  traversed  from  northeast  to  southwest  bv  a  series  of  lodes  ih:om 
2  to  4i  feet  in  width,  witii  a  dip  of  45  degrees  to  the  north.  The  ores  are  sand  carbon- 
ates of  lead,  running  by  assay  high  in  lead,  silver,  and  gold.  The  wall  rocks  are 
limestone  and  porphyry.  Mr.  Frank  M.  King,  from  whom  this  information  is 
obtained,  has  not  sampled  the  veins,  but  took  average  samplesof 'the  dumps 
about  the  oi>eninfi^. 

Crown  JVn'n^.— -This  is  one  of  the  principal  claims  of  the  group  and  has  been 
opened  by  several  cuts,  tunnels,  ana  shafts.  Shaft  No.  1  is  158  feet  deep,  cuts 
through  the  vein,  and  shows  it  to  be  about  6  feet  thick.  Water  stands  80  feet 
deep  in  this  shaft.  No.  2  shaft,  50  feet  west  of  No.  1,  is  52  feet  deep,  showing  a 
body  of  carbonate  ore  4i  feet  thick.  There  are  other  openings  showing  ore,  and 
there  are  about  400  tons  of  ore  on  the  dumps,  which,  the  owners  claim,  will  yield 
40  per  cent  of  lead  and  20  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

Central, — ^Three  small  shafts  and  one  open  cut.  Vein  15  inches  wide  and  about 
15  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump. 

Maryland, — Opened  by  a  tunnel  showing  a  vein  about  18  inches  wide. 

Wed^ — Shaft  14  feet  deep  and  shows  some  ore. 

Stiver  Ctoiid.— Opened  by  a  tunnel  120  feet  long  to  top  of  the  vein  in  the  Glad- 
stone, and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  reach  it  within  20  feet. 

OlcuUtone,— Opened  by  a  tunnel  67  feet  long,  showing  a  vein  about  12  feet 
thidL.    A  shaft  above,  14  feet  deep,  shows  a  quantity  of  ore. 
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Ores  out.— There  are  over  1,500  tons  of  ores  out  on  the  varions  dumps.    The 
samples  taken  by  Mr.  King  yielded  as  follows : 


Damp  No.  2 

Damp  No.  1 

Bottom  of  dO-foot  shaft 
Fboo  of  ttmnel 


Silver. 


Ounces. 
5.41 
7.90 
4.76 
8.66 


Gtold. 


Ounceg. 
0.62 

.ae 

.76 
1.40 


Value, 
gold. 


$12.81 

8.06 

1J5.71 

S.9i 


Lead. 


JPbt"  cent. 
62 
65.8 
42.6 
87.3 


This  ^Id  valne  is  an  important  factor.  The  distance  from  Globe  is  stated  to 
be  22  miles  by  trail  and  wagon  road.  There  is  a  mill  site  in  the  river.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  Kay  copper  mine  is  4  miles,  and  to  £.  F.  Kellner's  sawmill,  where 
sawed  Inmber  and  timber  can  be  had,  is  8  miles.  Price  of  lumber  delivered  at 
the  mine  is  $17  per  thousand. 

DUNN  MINE. 

• 

The  Dunn  mine,  in  the  Chiricahna  Moontains,  was  worked  in  the  year  1881 
by  Chicago  capital.  It  is  located  on  the  summit,  or  near  it,  at  the  head  of 
the  Pinery  Creek,  about  40  miles  east  of  south  of  Willcox  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  in  Cochise  County.  Mr.  E.  N.  Titcomb  was  sent  out  in  charge  of  the 
property.  He  erected  a  smelter  a  mile  west  of  the  mine  for  smelting  the  ore  from 
this  mine  and  from  other  claims  in  the  region.  This  smelter  was  taken  down 
some  years  after  and  was  set  up  near  Tucson.  The  mine  and  others  near  it  have 
of  late  been  shipping  ore  to  the  smelters  at  £1  Paso  by  way  of  Willcox.  The  ore 
is  argentiferous  leaa  and  occurs  in  limestone  near  dikes  of  porphyry  and  layers  of 
slate. 

The  mine  is  now  (1899)  known  as  the  Hill  Top  and  is  owned  and  worked  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hands,  San  Simon  post-office.  Shipments  made  by  him  of  hand-sorted 
ore  gave  returns  as  follows :  Lead,  73i  per  cent;  silver,  86i  ounces  per  ton.  There 
are  now  ti^o  carloads  out  (February,  1899)  readv  for  shipment,  but  the  deep  snow 
prevents.  A  crosscut  tunnel  has  been  run  in  60  feet,  exposing  a  body  of  concen- 
trating ore  the  full  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  shown.  Tnere  are  bunches  of  first- 
class  ore  in  the  midst  of  this  ore  of  lower  grade.  Assays  made  from  the  croppings 
gave  from  7  to  9  per  cent  of  lead  and  from  1  to  3  ounces  of  silver.  In  the  crosscut 
the  average  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  lead  and  6  ounces  silver.  Some  of  th^  best 
ore  gave  09  "per  cent  lead  and  18  ounces  silver. 

QALBNA  QUBEN. 

This  claim,  under  the  same  ownership,  is  the  extension  easterly  of  the  Hill  Top, 
Ore  is  exposed  on  this  claim  in  many  places  and  apparently  in  the  form  of  pipes 
or  chimneys.  But  little  development  work  has  been  done  on  this  claim.  The 
deepest  pit  is  about  25  feet,  without  ore  in  the  bottom,  the  vein  being  apparently 
a  cleft  filled  in  with  soil,  clay,  and  iron  ore.  It  is  onlv  partially  explored,  and 
much  ore  may  yet  be  found  here  and  at  other  places  in  the  limestone. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  MINE,  8WISSHBLM8. 

The  elevations  known  as  the  Swisshelms  form  a  spur  from  the  Chiricahua 
Mountains,  projecting  westward  into  Sulphur  Spring  valley.  They  are  nearly 
west  from  Tombstone.  The  creek  known  as  White  River  turns  the  northern  end 
of  this  spur  and  then  runs  southward  into  Mexico.  The  mine  is  near  the  northern 
end  of  these  mountains,  a  few  miles  south  of  Power's  ranchio  on  White  Creek,  and 
consists  of  a  great  outburst  of  quartz  ramifying  in  many  directions  through  lime- 
stone strata  of  Carboniferous  age,  and  not  far  from  the  contact  of  the  beds  with 
Plutonic  rocks.  There  are  many  open  cuts,  tunnels,  and  shafts.  A  large  amount 
of  silver  ore  has  been  shipped  away  to  the  smelter,  but  at  present  the  mine  is  not 
worked.  It  has  been  tested  in  depth  by  diamond  drills  as  shown  bv  the  piurts  of 
cores  left  on  the  groxmd.  Ore  to  tne  value  of  $153,000  was  extracted  and  shipped 
away  from  September  to  May,  according  to  Col.  William  Herring. 

MORNING  STAR. 

This  claim,  near  Arivaca,  has  been  known  also  as  the  Tennessee  and  as  the  New 
York,  and  has  been  worked  at  various  dates  by  different  parties.    The  last  work 
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done  was  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bogan,  from  whom  the  foUowinff^partictilars  respecting 
tiie  condition  of  the  mine  were  obtained  (December  31, 1896): 

•*  The  shaft  is  about  65  feet  deep,  with  water  in  the  bottom.  There  are  drifts 
both  ways  npon  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  50  feet.  The  drift  southerly  is  18  to  20  feet 
long;  the  northerly  drift  is  about  40  feet  long.  The  ore  exposed  by  the  south  ^ift 
is  low  grade,  but  the  ledge  is  strong  and  well  defined  and  is  about  3  feet  wide. 
The  ledge  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  about  the  same  width.  In  the  north  drift 
a  Wdney  of  ore  was  struck,  near  the  water  level.  This  ore  body  was  about  80 
feet  long  and  18  feet  deep.  It  was  about  8  feet  wide  in  the  widest  place.  From 
this  bunch  or  mass  of  ore  Mr.  Bogan  shipped  about  8  or  10  tons,  and  nearly  as  it  came 
out,  without  sorting  or  very  little  sorting.  This  ore  yielded  a  little  over  800  ounces 
in  silver  and  some  gold.  The  rest  of  the  ore,  not  considered  rich  enough  to 
^p,  was  worked  at  the  Consolidated  Arizona  Mill,  and  yielded  some  80  ounces 
per  ton,  and  some  gold.  Before  Mr.  Bog^an  had  this  ore  worked  the  mine  was 
worked  by  Mr.  John  Weenis.  He  took  out  considerable  ore  and  had  it  worked  in 
the  old  Aiivaca  Mill  and  also  shipped  some.  The  results  are  not  known.  At  the 
lowest  part  of  the  mine  water  comes  in  freely  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  pump 
to  sink  deeper.  The  mine  had  also  been  worked  by  Mexicans  and  prospectors  at 
inteo-vfids  for  some  eighteen  years  before  Mr.  Bogan  worked  it.  It  is  not  x>ossible 
to  state  how  much  ore  has  been  taken  from  the  claim.  Ore  has  been  stoped  out 
from  both  sides  of  the  old  shaft.  There  formerly  was  a  long  trench  or  open  cut 
along  the  vein  at  the  surface.  This  has  since  been  filled  in  by  dumping  ore  and 
waste  from  the  shaft." 

CONOLOMERATE  MINE. 

The  Conglomerate  mine,  about  3  miles  south  of  GreaterviUe,  has  been  worked 
by  John  B.  Anderson  and  his  associates  and  has  produced  a  considerable  amount 
of  argentiferous  lead  ore.  According  to  Mr.  Anderson  this  ore  carries  75  ounces 
of  fiilver  to  the  ton  and  over  70  per  cent  of  lead.  The  occurrence  of  this  ore  is 
geologically  interesting  as  it  is  round  in  the  limestone  and  not  far  from  the  con- 
&ct  plane.  The  large  cave  in  the  Conglomerate  is  only  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  mine  and  is  supposed  to  be  nearlv  in  the  line  of  the  ore,  but  no  ore  in  place 
has  yet  been  found  m  the  cave,  though  some  loose  masses  of  galena  were  found 
t^ere  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in  by  some  of  the  former  occupants. 

TOTAL  WRECK. 

The  Total  Wreck  mine  had  a  brief  existence  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
properties  ever  discovered  ia  Arizona.  It  was  extensively  ** boomed"  and  over- 
estimated. A  costly  mill  was  erected  and  stands  to-dav  as  a  monument  of  cuiridity 
and  error.  It  is  south  of  Nail*s  station.  In  1882  Director  Burchard  reported 
50,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight.  The  20-stamp  mill  was  then  about  ready  to  run  to 
turn  the  ore  into  bullion.  The  mine  was  opened  to  a  depth  of  325  feet  by  the 
incline  shaft,  which  has  a  dip  of  35  degrees  to  the  soutu.  Drifts  have  been 
extended  each  way.  At  the  105-foot  level,  280  feet  of  drifting;  at  the  212-foot, 
250  feet  of  drift.  A  tunnel  249  feet  long  had  been  run  into  the  hill  to  intersect 
the  vein  at  the  212-foot  level. 

RED  CLOUD  MINE. 

The  Red  Cloud,  in  Silver  district,  under  development  in  December,  1898,  by 
H.  Pomeroy  Griswold,  has  about  75  tons  of  high-grade  silver-lead  ore  on  the  dump 
and  l^ocked  down  ready  to  transport  to  the  smelter. 

PAYMASTER. 

In  December,  1898,  according  to  the  Yuma  Sun,  Attorney  Brown  and  Joe  Wem- 
inger  had  12  men  at  work  on  the  Paymaster  group  of  silver  and  lead  claims,  and 
ore  was  being  taken  out  rapidly.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  hauling.  The 
nearest  raUroad  station  is  Glamis,  20  miles  from  the  mines,  and  the  road  is  good. 

ARGENTIFEROUS  LEAD,  COLORADO  RIVER. 

About  the  year  1864  the  foUowing-named  claims  had  received  considerable 
attention: 

Pichaoo,— Opened  by  a  shaft  100  feet  deep  and  a  tunnel  100  feet  long.  Con- 
siderable crude  ore  on  the  surface. 

Scottie, — Lead  ores,  opened  by  a  shaft  50  feet  deep  and  a  tunnel  50  feet  lon^ ; 
reported  to  have  taken  out  100  tons  of  ore  averaging  at  the  smelter  50  per  cent  of 
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lead  and  16  ounces  of  silyer  to  the  ton  of  ore.  Smelted  with  charcoal  made  from 
ironwood. 

Satoair.— A  company  was  formed  and  incorporated  in  California.  Opened  by 
a  pit  or  shaft  abont  100  feet  deep.  The  amount  of  silver-lead  ore  extracted  was 
reported  in  the  year  1868  at  about  10  tons  sent  to  San  Francisco,  which  proved  to 
be  rich  in  silver  and  lead.    Some  ore  was  smelted  at  the  mines. 

JVowcteneta.— In  the  La  Paz  district  a  lode  or  vein  from  10  to  15  inches  wide, 
from  which  some  silver-lead  ore  had  been  extracted,  opened  by  a  shaft  15  feet 
deep.    (1863.) 

ELKHART  GROUP. 

The  property  of  the  Prescott  Development  Syndicate,  Limited,  is  situated  near 
Ohlorioe,  in  Mohave  County.  Chloride  is  situated  23  miles  by  wagon  road  north- 
west of  Kingman,  a  station  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway  of  the  Santa  Fe 
system.  E[ingman  is  31  hours  by  rail  from  San  Francisco  and  16  hours  from  Los 
Angeles.  A  branch  railwa>r  extends  from  the  main  line  to  and  beyond  the  town 
of  Chloride.  The  proi)erty  is  owned  in  Scotland,  and  is  under  the  general  man- 
agement of  Prof.  Theodore  B.  Comstock,  formerly  of  Tucson.  It  nas  recently 
been  examined  critically  by  Prof.  G«orge  W.  Maynard,  of  New  York,  from  whose 
report  tiie  following  details  have  been  compiled. 

The  Elkhart  Group  of  mines  consists  of  the  following-named  claims : 

Elkhart feet..  600  by  1,500 

Elkhart  mill  site do....  200  by     488 

Bullion .do....  600 by  1,500 

Dunfermlin do 600  by  1,500 

Dunfermline  mill  site acres..  6 

Argyle feet..  600  by  1,500 

Victoria do....  600 by  1,500 

The  chief  develoxraient  work  is  upon  the  Elkhart.  The  vein  traversing  i)orphy- 
rytic  rock  ranges  in  width  generally  from  2  to  5  feet.  The  general  course  of  the 
lode  is  north  and  south.  It  is  opened  by  one  main  shaft  to  a  depth  of  351  feet, 
and  by  four  levels  and  several  winzes.    It  is  practically  vertical. 

The  gangue  of  the  vein  is  quartz  and  decomposed  porphyry.  The  ore  is  a  mix- 
ture of  galena  and  pyrite,  with  some  blende,  it  carries  some  gold  and  silver,  but 
the  chief  value  is  in  the  lead  contents.  The  ore  as  mined  is  not  rich  enough  to 
send  direct  to  the  smelter,  and  is  crushed  and  concentrated,  and  the  concentrates 
are  shipped  to  the  smelter,  generally  to  the  El  Paso  Smelting  Company. 

For  the  concentration  of  tne  ore  a  jig^g  mill  has  been  erected  with  a  cax>acity 
of  100  tons  of  crude  ore  "per  day  of  24  nours.  The  jigs  consist  of  one  two-com- 
partment jig  with  screen  of  one-half  inch  mesh,  and  four  compartment  Harz  jigs 
with  screens  of  graduated  size  of  mesh.  The  trailings  from  the  upper  four  jigs 
pass  to  a  Huntington  mill,  where  they  are  ground  to  pass  a  24-me8n  screen,  and 
are  then  passed  over  a  Brown  sizer  to  the  fifth  jig  and  the  Frue  vanners. 

The  mill  has  been  in  operation  since  December  24, 1897,  and  up  to  December  24, 
1898,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  2,000  tons  have  been  passed  through  it. 
The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  the  mine  and  is  not  as  large  as  is  desirable. 
It  is  pumped  up  to  a  tank  to  the  back  of  the  mill  from  a  tank  at  tne  300-foot  level, 
and  amounts  to  a  little  over  5,000  gallons  in  24  hours. 

From  a  series  of  samples  ti^en  from  all  the  levels  of  the  mine  by  Prof.  G^rge 
W.  Majmard  in  1899,  it  appears  that  the  ore  contains  from  8  per  cent  to  43  per 
cent  of  lead,  from  0.16  ounce  to  0.50  ounce  of  gold,  and  from  8  to  14  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton  of  ore. 

It  is  observed,  as  would  be  expected,  that  the  gold  content  of  the  ore  increases 
with  the  increase  in  quantity  of  the  pyrites.  In  eighteen  of  the  results  by  assay, 
where  the  pyritic  has  been  above  40  per  cent,  the  gold  ranged  from  .19  to  .52 
ounce — the  average  being  .30  ounce,  valued  at  $6.20.  The  silver  also  increases 
with  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  galena,  the  range  above  50  per  cent  of 
galena,  being  13  ounces  up  to  20  ounces. 

As  the  pyrite  alone  is  not  valuable  enough  to  ship  it  is  mixed  in  with  the  lead 
concentrates.  This  mixing  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  high  cost  of  freight  and 
the  smelter  charges.  It  is  the  custom  to  mix  tne  low-grade  concentrates  with 
those  of  higher  made  in  order  to  obtain  a  product  which  shall  not  run  below  35 
per  cent  in  lead.  Silica  sulphur  and  iron  are  not  determined  at  the  mine. 
According  to  Dr.  Comstock,  the  general  manager  of  this  property,  the  zinc  con- 
tents of  the  ores  do  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  and  presumably  rarely  reach  this 
figure. 
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The  expenses  of  haulage  from  the  mine  to  Kingman  are  $4.  and  from  King- 
man to  Ed  Paso  the  freight  is  $7,  making  a  total  of  $11  per  ton  n*om  the  mine  to 
ElPaso. 

In  the  computation  of  smelter  retnms  it  is  customary  to  figure  as  follows: 

(1)  Compute  net  weight  in  tons  of  3,000  x)Ound&— say  89,900  x)OTmds  is  19.95  tons. 

(2)  Estimate  gold  always  at  $19  per  ounce — say  -^  ounce  is  $7.60.  (8)  Estimate 
silver  at  95  per  cent  of  New  York  quotation  on  day  of  release  (date  of  settlement) — 
say  quoted  60  cents  is  .87.  (4)  Estimate  lead  at  55  cents  per  unit  on  New  York 
quotation  (not  exchange)  of  $4.00  per  cent;  deduct  1  cent  for  each  5  cents  per  cent 
below  $4;  add  1  cent  for  each  5  cents  above  $4.00,  say  quoted  $8.75,  50  cents; 
40  per  cent,  $20.  (5)  Estimate  all  iron  in  excess  of  silica  at  15  cents  per  unit,  say 
of  19  per  cent  iron  and  8  per  cent  silica,  16  per  cent  excess;  16  at  15  cents,  $2.40. 
Gross  proceeds  per  ton,  $36.98.  If  lead  contents  are  55  per  cent,  no  charge  for 
treatment.  If  lead  contents  are  above  55  per  cent,  some  premium  i>aid.  If  lead 
contents  are  below  55  per  cent  the  treatment  charge  50  cents  for  each  5  per  cent  less; 
thus,  50  per  cent  lead  treatment,  50  cents  ton;  45  to  49  per  cent  lead  treatment, 
$1  ton;  40  to  44  per  cent  lead  treatment,  $1.50  ton;  85  to  39.9  per  cent  lead  treat- 
ment, $2  ton;  80  to  84.9  x)er  cent  lead  treatment,  $2.50  ton.  Below  80  per  cent  add 
60  cents  per  ton  for  eacn  5  per  cent  less,  and  also  add  $2  more  per  ton  as  charge 
for  roastmg. 

In  figuring  returns  the  smelter  does  not  include  iron  in  the  original  gross  com- 
putation, but  deducts  the  iron  bonus  from  the  treiitment  charge.  Sulphur  is  not 
regarded  exce^^t  to  classify  the  product.  If  below  12  per  cent  the  product  could 
be  regarded  as"  oxidized. 

PRIDE  OP  THE  WEST  MININO  COMPANY. 

In  Washington  camp  in  the  new  county  of  Santa  Cruz,  A.  R.  "Wilfley,  owner; 
Ehnerson  G^,  manager,  Washington  j>ost-office.  The  ores  contain  copper,  silver, 
and  lead,  and  have  an  average  value  of  $80  per  ton.  Opened  by  500  feet  of  shaft- 
ing and  1,500  feet  of  tunneling.  A  concentrating  mill  of  100  tons  daily  capacity 
is  now  (June,  1899)  building,  as  also  a  tramway  to  convey  the  ore  to  the  mill. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  year  5,000  tons  of  ore  were  shipped,  and  200,000  tons  have 
been  blocked  out  in  the  mine  preparatory  to  mining  and  milling  when  the  mill  is 
ready.    (From  statement  of  £.  Gree,  manager,  June,  1899.) 

HILLSIDE  MINB. 

This  property,  also  known  as  the  Seven  Stars  Group,  is  in  Yavapai  County, 
about  50  miles  from  Garland  station  on  the  old  Prescott  branch  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  and  about  80  miles  west  of  Prescott.  is  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Santa  Msuia  River.  It  is  now  best  reached  from  the  Phoenix  and  Prescott 
Railroad.  The  region  is  elevated  about  4,500  feet  and  salubrious,  and  is  favorable 
for  working  at  sdi  seasons  of  the  year.  Bowlder  Creek  has  here  cut  its  way 
downward  through  a  mesa  of  malpais  and  into  a  region  of  slates,  syenite,  and 
granite  standing  nearly  on  edge.  These  are  ancient  rocks  and  are  traversed  by 
uie  metalliferous  vein  nearly  parallel  with  the  adjacent  contact  of  the  slates  and 
fimnite.  The  vein  is  strong,  and  all  the  ai)pearances  promise  permanency  and 
depth  and  a  very  uniform  mineralization  with  gx>ld,  silver,  and  lead  ore  of  high 
value.  At  the  croppings  the  oxidized  ore  contained  a  notable  quantity  of  free 
gold  and  ore  were  mined  and  shipped  away  in  quantity,  the  proceeds  oeing  to 
open  up  and  explore  other  parts  of  the  vein.  In  the  month  of  July,  1888,  the 
aggr^^te  length  of  drifts  and  tunnels  was  over  2,800  feet  and  of  shafts  of  over 
800  feet.    Much  more  has  since  been  done. 

In  18^  the  ore-bearing  ground,  which  had  been  oi)ened  continuously,  measured 
about  2,000  feet  in  lengfii,  and  the  vein  had  been  proved  to  extend  for  the  whole 
lengtii  of  two  claims  or  3,000  feet. 

fte  property  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  about 
the  year  1892  under  the  title  of  the  Seven  Stars  Gold  Mining  Company,  with 
600,()00  shares,  at  $5  par  value  each.  A  part  only  of  these  shares  were  sold,  and  a 
failure  to  acquire  title  to  the  property  led  to  litigation  and  the  stoppage  of  work. 
The  mine  has  since  been  idle.  This  property  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  pro- 
ducer as  soon  as  the  litigation  now  pending  is  ended. 

The  Peck  Mine,  of  Yavapai  County,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  silver  mines 
ever  worked  in  the  Territorj',  and  the  mines  now  being  worked  at  White  Hills. 
Mohave  County,  are  producing  largely  and  profitably.  The  silver  mines  of 
Mohave  CJounty  are  very  active,  especially  in  the  vicimty  of  Chloride,  to  which 
point  a  railroad  has  just  been  consUncted. 
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This  oounty's  mineral  resources — ^gold,  silver,  and  copper — are  now  attracting 
ffreat  attention.  Silver  mining  in  the  Territory  has  received  a  decided  impetus 
during  the  year,  and  the  products  will  show  a  large  increase  over  last  year.  It  is 
impoeeible  to  mention  in  detail  all  of  the  promising  silver  properties. 

ZmC,  IRON  ORES,  MANGANESES,  TUNGSTEN. 

The  ores  of  iron  are  abundantly  distributed  in  Arizona,  especially  the  specular 
or  hematite  varieties,  of  which  many  samples  are  sent  in  in  the  course  of  tne  year 
to  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  under  the  supx>osition  that  they  represent  deposits 
of  wolframite.  The  specular  varieties  are  usually  fine  gramed  and  in  small, 
shining  grains  or  thin  plates.  In  this  form  it  appears  to  have  been  sought  for  by 
the  aboriginal  races  for  facial  adornment  as  a  face  powder  probably,  for  it  is 
readily  spread  over  the  skin  and  produces  a  brilliant  effect  in  the  sunshine,  as  if 
the  skin  were  covered  with  small  mirrors.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  this 
same  mineral  when  finely  ground  and  lenzated  gives  the  bl^xl-red  x>owd6r  known 
as  rouge,  with  which  some  persons  of  the  highest  type  of  highest  civilization  are 
not  unfamiliar. 

Large  masses  of  hematite  in  transported  blocks  are  found  in  the  gulches  and 
arroyos  of  the  western  side  of  the  Tticson  Mountains.  So  also  the  aoundimce  of 
heavy  masses  of  this  ore  upon  Bill  Williams  Fork  of  the  Colorado  gives  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  extensive  beds  in  that  region.  This  occurrence,  tenons  per- 
haps to  show  the  existence  there  of  the  ancient  Archsean  rocks,  was  noted  by  me 
in  1865  and  reported  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1865  and  1868. 

Magnetite  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantildes  in  the  Tucson  Mountains. 
A  mass  presented  to  the  Territorial  museum  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hughes  shows 


The  hydrous  form  of  iron  ore  is  common  in  the  croppings  of  veins  which  con- 
tain sulphide  of  iron,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  oxidized  form  of  copper 
ores,  though  the  copper  gossans  are  often  made  up  largely  or  wholly  of  the  soft 
red  hematite  without  water  of  combination.  Such  very  red  gossans  mixed  in 
with  the  green  and  blue  carbonate  of  copper  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  red 
oxide  of  copper.  Iron  ores,  especially  if  convenient  to  a  smelter,  are  sought  for 
for  flux,  especially  if  the  ore  contains  even  a  trace  of  gold.  Tests  of  the  assay 
laboratory  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Tucson,  show  that  many  of  the  specular  ores 
are  slightly  gold  bearing. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  for  many  years  at  least  the  iron  ore  deposits 
of  Arizona  can  be  economically  utilized  for  the  production  of  iron  or  steel.  The 
cost  of  fuel  and  transportation  is  too  great,  ana  besides,  the  product  would  not 
find  an  extensive  home  market.  We  have  only  to  consider  tnat  the  enormous 
beds  of  both  specular  ore  and  magnetite  of  Iron  County,  Utah,  with  coal  and 
limestone  In  close  proximity,  lie  undeveloped,  to  conclude  that  the  day  is  distant 
when  the  ores  of  Arizona  shall  be  sought  for  to  convert  into  iron. 

The  large  beds  of  magnetite  of  Hanover  Gulch,  in  New  Mexico,  not  far  from 
the  Arizona  line,  being  connected  directly  by  rail  with  the  greskt  trunk  lines, 
have  been  worked  extensively  for  ore  to  be  sent  to  Pueblo  and  Denver  for  fluxing 
purposes.  These  ores  occur  in  limestone  and  are  generally  of  high  grade  and 
punty,  but  some  of  the  beds  are  very  siliceous  and  contain  traces  of  copper  and 
zinc.    The  analyses  of  ore  from  two  of  the  mines  are  subjoined. 


Iron 
Queen 
mine. 


Iron,metalllr 65.671  68.838 

Silica 4.990  .850 

Phosphoms .016  .008 

Snlpbor .088  .061 

TitanicAcid None.  None. 

ZINC. 

There  are  no  distinctively  zinc  mines,  as  such,  worked  within  the  limits  of 
Arizona,  but  zinc  ore  in  the  form  of  sulphide  (sphalerite  or  blende)  is  a  frequent 
aasociate  of  other  or^  notably  of  galena  and  iron  pvrites.  It  also  accomi>anie8 
ores  of  copper  in  the  Helvetia  and  other  districts.  The  massive  yellow  copi)er  of 
the  Mohawk  claim  is  closelv  associated  with  blende  in  a  massive,  granular  state 
At  the  San  Zavier  mine  it  fbrms  an  essential  ptui;  of  the  bulk  of  the  ore  and  sim 
ilarly  at  other  mines  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.    At  the  Silver  King 
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mine,  Pinal  County  blende  of  a  beantifnlly  light  sea-^een  color  was  in  close 
association  with  the  native  silver  and  similarly  at  the  Tiger  mine,  Yavapai. 

MANGANESE. 

Several  localities  of  manganese  ore  have  been  brought  to  notice  during  the 
year  "dirou^h  samples  sent  to  the  School  of  Mines  for  determination.  It  is  not 
yet  ascertained  whether  at  any  of  these  places  the  mineral  occurs  in  sufficient 
quantity  or  under  conditions  favorable  for  commercial  utilization.  The  distance 
from  any  market  is  also  so  great  as  to  prevent  profitable  exploitation.  Manganese 
ore  can,  however,  be  used  as  a  flux  for  other  ores,  notably  in  place  of  iron  ore  in 
smelting  lead. 

A  manganif erous  limestone  occurs  near  Tombstone.  It  appears  bv  its  decom- 
position to  have  given  rise  to  deposits  of  oxide  of  manganese  whicn  are  silver 
bearing.  These  ores  have  yielded  not  less  than  750,000  ounces  of  silver.  The 
limestone  belt  in  which  these  ores  occur  has  an  easterly  and  westerly  trend,  is 
about  1,680  feet  wide  and  rests  on  granite  on  the  north,  the  plane  of  contact  being 
nearly  vertical.  See  paper  by  Oharles  W.  GkKxlale  on  the  occurrence  and  treat- 
ment of  the  argenti&rous  manganese  ores  of  Tombstone  district  of  Arizona. 
(Trans.  Amer.  Int. ,  XVII,  p.  767. ) 

The  ores  are  best  developed  upon  the  claims  known  as  the  Lucky  Can,  Luck- 
sine,  Knoxville,  and  Wedge.  They  occur  in  chimneys  or  pipe-like  deposits,  which 
dip  easterly  at  an  angle  of  40  to  50  degrees.  Some  of  these  have  been  developed 
to  a  dei)th  of  400  feet.  The  milling  ores  contained  from  41  to  74  per  cent  of 
sesquioxide  of  manganese.  The  smelting  ore  contained  nearly  45  per  cent  of 
manganese  (calculated  as  metal). 

There  was  some  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  manganese  oxide.  It  was  my 
opinion,  and  still  is,  that  the  manganif  erous  limestone  is  the  source.  Some  analy- 
ses showed  less  than  1  per  cent  of  manganese  in  the  limestone,  but  one  analysis 
of  the  limestone  from  the  west  end  of  the  Knoxville  claim,  made  by  F.  C.  Earle, 
crave  2.85  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  manganese,  a  quantity  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  deposits. 

There  is  another  belt  of  limestone  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tombstone  district, 
where  manganiferous  silver  ores  are  found,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  or  richness 
in  manganese  as  in  the  Knoxville  belt. 

Specimens  of  massive  manganite  in. rolled,  smooth,  water- worn  masses,  com- 
pact, dense,  and  nonmagnetic,  occur  in  the  Kenilla  Mountains,  Pima  County. 
Specimens  were  sent  to  the  School  of  Mines  for  determination  by  F.  Schumacker, 
Fort  Huachuca. 

WOLFRAMITE. 

The  discoverv  of  veins  containing  the  comx)aratively  rare  mineral  known  as 
wolframite  witnin  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  made  and  reported  in 
1896  from  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines,  is  as  follows: 

**  Deposits  of  wolframite,  a  mineral  containing  tungsten,  have  been  made  known 
as  existing  in  the  Arivaca  mining  district,  and  if  tne  quantity  is  sufficient  this 
mineral  may  add  to  the  useful  mineral  products  of  the  Territory." 

A  similar  notice  appeared  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Vol.  LXV, 
page  608.  These  deposits  consisted  of  the  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese  dif- 
fused in  crystalline  grains  and  bunches  in  the  quartz  of  ffold-bearing  veins  at 
Guijas  upon  properties  located  by  Bent  and  Sampson  as  gold-bearing  veins. 

In  May,  1898,  tne  Territorial  geologist  also  reported  the  discovery  of  other  and 
more  extensive  deposits  in  quartz  veins  traversing  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  Dragoon 
Mountains  at  Russellville,  about  6  miles  north  of  Dra^y^oon  Summit,  on  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad.  At  both  of  these  localities  the  mineral  occurs  in  workable 
quantities  sufficient  to  form  the  basis  of  the  industry  of  tungsten  mining  in  the 
Territory.  But  the  quantity  is  by  no  means  unlimited,  ana  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  supply  exceeding  the  demand,  at  least  not  for  some  time,  if  the  demand 
continues  at  the  present  rate. 

The  Russellville  ores  consist  for  the  most  part  of  clean  tungstate  of  manganese 
with  but  little  or  no  iron.  To  this  variety  of  wolframite  the  name  hubnerite  ba^ 
been  given.  It  is  equally  as  valuable  as  the  iron  variety  and  contains  as  much 
tungstic  acid. 

The  Russellville  veins  have  been  purchased  in  part  by  Messrs.  Stein  &  Baericke, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  in  part  by  the  Chrome  Steel  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Mr.  Asa  Walker  and  associates  also  hold  and  have  worked  claims  and  shipped 
ores,  selected  by  hand  from  the  outcropping  masses  and  the  loose  **  float "  speci- 
mens on  the  croppings. 
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The  two  firms  above  mentioned  have  made  considerable  shipments  of  ore 
obtained  in  this  way,  but  the  operation  was  slow,  tedious,  and  expensive  and  also 
wasteful,  as  much  of  the  lower  grade  material  was  necessarily  left  at  the  mines, 
being  too  x>oor  to  bear  the  cost  of  shipment  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Such 
material  needed  concentrating  machinery  for  the  separation  of  the  quartz. 
Messrs.  Stein  &  Buericke  therefore  sought  the  aid  of  the  Arizona  School  of^Mines 
and  sent  several  carloads  of  the  cyanide  ore  to  be  exi)erimented  with  to  determine 
the  best  form  of  mill,  or  the  best  forms  of  crushing  and  concentrating  machinery 
for  working  this  peculiar  ore.  The  experiments,  as  anticipated,  were  entirely 
successful.  By  the  preliminary  course,  crushing  and  jiggmg.the  bulk  of  the 
coarse-grained  hubnerite  was  separated  in  the  first  comi)artment  of  the  top-dis- 
charge jigs,  while  the  fines  were  oest  secured  in  the  bottom -discharge  jigs  of  the 
Hartz  pattern,  a  thick  bedding  of  clean,  coarse  ore  being  used  on  the  beds.  Both 
sizes  of  the  product  ran  very  high  in  tungstic  acid— about  70  per  cent ;  while  the 
second  gn*ade  from  the  second  and  third  top  discharge  averagea  about  50  per  cent. 
The  coarse  tailings  contain  less  than  1  per  cent.  There  was,  of  course,  a  consid- 
erable amount  of ''  chats  "  quartz,  containing  some  attached  ore,  which  requires 
recrushing  to  liberate  the  wolframite  and  a  subsequent  concentration  on  some 
form  of  concentrator,  such  as  the  Frue  vanner  or  Wilfley  table.  The  deportment 
of  this  wolframite  ore  under  concentration  processes  is  very  much  like  that  of  tin 
ore  and  the  methods  and  appliances  in  use  in  Ck)mwall  for  cleaning  or  *'  duning  " 
tin  are  applicable  in  this  case.  So  far,  however,  the  wolframite  not  being  asso- 
ciated with  any  sulphides  or  arcenide  calcining. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  in  one  or  two  wolframite-bearing  veins  there  are 
portions,  in  the  form  of  chutes  or  chimneys  where  iron  pyrites  occur  accom- 
panied by  gold.  This  is  true  particularly  of  the  Arivaca  veins,  where  they  were 
originally  k>cated  as  gold-bearing  lodes.  In  such  veins  the  problem  is  presented 
of  securmg  the  free  gold  from  the  surface  or  oxidized  ores  and  collecting  the 
finely  crushed  wolframite  as  a  second  product,  and  at  one  operation.  When  the 
lower  levels  on  the  veins  are  reached  and  the  auriferous  pynte  presents  itself  in 
its  original  condition,  the  separation  will  be  more  difficult  and  expensive.  Here, 
however,  we  may  avail  of  ma^etic  separation.  Samples  of  the  hubnerite  sent 
from  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  to  the  Wetherill  Separating  Company,  of  New 
York,  have  been  tested  with  remarkable  results.  Under  the  intense  magnetic 
energy  of  the  WetheriU  magnet  the  tungstate  of  manganese  responds  like  the 
tungstate  of  iron,  and  may  be  lifted  from  pyritic  mixtures,  for  it  is  found  that 
iron  pyrites  is  comparatively  inert  and  magnetically  not  affected  by  magnetism. 
From  the  trials  so  far  made  it  would  appear  that  magnetic  separation  may  be 
resorted  to  successfully  not  only  for  the  mixed  ores,  but  with  ores  of  tungstate  in 
a  quartz  gangue,  especially  in  localities  where  water  for  iig  separation  is  scarce 
or  not  obtainable.    A  good  field  is  also  presented  in  sucn  cases  for  pneumatic 

In  addition  to  the  associated  minerals  already  mentioned  in  this  article  and  in 
the  communication  to  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  it  should  be 
stated  t^t  deeper  work  on  the  veins  of  the  Russellville  locality  has  shown 
increasing  amounts  of  the  lime  tungstate — scheelite^which  is  so  closely  mingled 
with  the  quartz  gangue  of  nearly  the  same  color  as  to  escax)e  casual  observation. 

When  tne  ore  was  first  jiffged  the  constant  appearance  of  white  or  cream- 
colored  fragments  in  the  midst  of  the  clean  black  wolframite  discharging  from 
the  first  compartment  excited  surprise,  the  white  grains  being  of  equal  weight 
with  the  wolframite  and  therefore  not  quartz.  On  testing  the  heavy  white  grains 
they  were  found  to  be  tungstate  of  lime  of  equal  value  with  the  wolframite. 

Another  mineral  associated  with  the  wolframite  was  found  below  the  surface 
croppings.  This  is  fluorite,  or  fluor  spar,  and  in  one  of  the  veins  is  comparatively 
abundant. 

The  clean  wolframite  separated  from  the  quartz  by  the  jigs  was  dried  and 
sacked  as  fast  as  produced,  and  was  shipped  by  Stein  &  Buericke  to  their  works 
in  or  near  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  stated  it  was  smelted  to  a  high-erade  tung- 
sten metal  and  was  sold  to  consumers  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  shipments  of  hi^h-grade  concentrates  from  the  mill,  the  own- 
ers of  claims  at  the  Dragoon  localities  have  been  able  to  cull  many  tons  of  high- 
grade  clean  ore  from  the  surface  croppings.  Masses  weighing  from  10  to  100 
pounds  or  more  have  been  found  with  but  little  attached  quartz.  This  source  of 
clean  ore  is  now  practically  exhausted,  though  in  mining  there  is  a  small  amount 
of  massive  ore  broken  out  which  can  be  separated  by  hand. 

In  regard  to  prospective  quantity  of  ore  and  commercial  supply,  it  must  be 
understood  that  mining,  especiaUy  upon  small  veins,  is  slow  and  costly.  The 
wolframite  occurs  in  detached  bunches,  or  pockets,  here  and  there,  but  not  in 
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continnons  sheets,  and  in  mining  it  becomes  necessary  to  drift  for  considerable 
distances  in  the  barren  portions  of  the  vein  and  to  move  mnch  worthless 
material  in  order  to  reach  the  ore-bearing  portions.  Thus  the  costs  of  minin^f  per 
ton  of  clean  ore  are  large  and  will  be  an  increasing  factor  as  depth  is  attiuned. 
The  supply  of  wolframite  will  thus  necessarily  be  more  restricted  when  it  depends 
upon  deeper  mining. 

The  market  price  of  wolframite  appears  to  be  very  variable,  owing  probably 
to  the  fact  that  the  demand  is  variable,  as  well  as  the  supply.  At  the  time  of  the 
discovery  at  Quijas,  Arivaca,  only  $80  per  ton  was  offerea  for  clean,  70  per  cent 
ore.  This  figure  was  not  encouri^nng  to  those  who  had  to  mine,  sort  out.  sack, 
and  ship  such  high-grade  ore.  But  the  offerings  at  the  mines  from  various 
sources  rapidly  advanced  to  $120,  $200,  and  even  as  high  as  $400  x)er  ton  for  small 
lots.    The  demand  seemed  to  be  suddenly  stimulated. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  a  locality  at  Separ,  N.  Mex.,  from  which  several 
shipments  were  made  in  1895  and  1896.  The  ore  was  the  manganif erous  variety,  of 
gocKl  quality,  and  was  sold  for  $80  pei  ton.    The  locality  is  regarded  as  exhausted. 

The  wolframite  or  hobnerite,  to  be  commercially  available,  should  be  quite  free 
from  sulphur  or  arsenic  or  any  excess  of  quartz  and  should  contain  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  tungstic  acid.  The  pure  mineral  contains  over  70  per  cent.  Foreign  quo- 
tations of  value  per  ton  are  for  long  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  net. 

Tungsten  is  a  word  of  Swedish  origin,  meaning  neavy  stone;  from  tung,  heavy, 
and  sten,  a  stone.  It  appears  to  have  been  applied  first  to  the  mineral  now  called 
scheeHte,  named  for  the  distinguished  chemist,  Scheele. 

EFFECTS  OF  TUNGSTEN  ON  STEEL. 

The  useful  effect  of  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  tungsten  to  steel  has  long 
been  known.  The  famous  Damascus  sword  blades  have  been  found  to  contain 
from  0.05  to  0.10  per  cent  of  tungsten,  and  it  has  been  used  to  produce  damasked 
steel.  According  to  Crookes  &  Rohrig,  Jacob  first  produced  tungsten  steel  exx)eri- 
mentally  on  a  large  scale  in  1855.  The  steel  made  oy  him  showed  an  exceedingly 
fine,  conchoidal,  ralk-like  fracture.  It  combined  great  hardness  and  density  and 
was  superior  in  tenacity  and  wieldability  to  all  others. 

The  properties  of  tungsten  steel  are  exhaustively  discussed  by  Howe  in  his  cele- 
brated monograph.  He  gives  not  only  a  general  view  of  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  an  account  of  the  results  obtained  by  vai-ious  investigators,  but  a  state- 
ment of  his  own  original  experiments  with  this  alloy. 

The  alloy  of  the  tungsten  and  iron  was  first  made  by  the  brothers  D'Elhuyar  in 
1873,  and  later  by  Berthier  and  others,  Bemouilli,  at  the  Royal  Foundry  of  Ber- 
lin, made  tungsten  steel  by  melting  tunstic  acid  (WO.) with  turnings  of  gray  cast 
iron.  The  carbon  in  the  cast  iron  in  the  form  of  graphite  he  found  would  reduce 
the  tunstic  anhydride  to  the  metallic  state,  but  the  combined  carbon  alone  did 
not.  The  iron  alloy  may  be  made  by  heating  wolframite  or  scheelite  with  iron  or 
iron  oxide  in  a  brasqued  crucible.  It  required  a  long  continued  and  high  heat.  It 
has  even  been  made  in  a  blast  furnace.  At  the  last  International  Exhibition  at 
Paris  P.  E.  Martin  reported  having  made  ferro-tungsten  of  28  per  cent  in  the  blast 
furnace.  The  tungsten  renders  tne  fusion  more  difficult.  It  raises  the  melting 
point  of  iron.  Tungsten  alone  is  difficult  of  fusion.  It  is  considered  infusible 
under  ordmary  conditions.  With  iron  it  unites  apparently  in  all  proportions  up 
to  80  per  cent,  but  commercially  alloys  containing  more  than  40  per  cent  of  tung- 
sten are  rarely  made.  Ferro-tungsten  has  been  reported  for  sale  in  the  European 
markets  containing  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  tungsten  and  from  1.5  to  6  per  cent 
of  manganese.    The  50  i)er  cent  alloy  is  questioned  by  Professor  Howe. 

A  table  analysis  of  ferro-tungsten  given  by  Howe  shows  in  six  different  sam- 
ples from  24.25  per  cent  to  77.8  per  cent  of  tungsten.  The  amount  of  tungsten  in 
tungsten  steel  is  much  less,  ranging  in  thirteen  samples  or  analyses  from  1.94  per 
cent  to  11.03  per  cent,  this  last  being  from  a  steel  made  by  Schneider.  An  analy- 
sis of  Mushet  s  special  steel  showed  9.99  per  cent,  and  another  7.81  per  cent.  In  the 
Crescent  hardened  steel  of  Pittsburg  6.73  per  cent  was  found. 

The  useful  effect  of  tungsten  upon  steel  is  not  only  to  render  it  harder,  but  the 
steel  becomes  less  liable  to  lose  its  tempered  hardness  under  the  heating  to  which 
tools,  especially  those  used  in  machines,  are  liable.  The  tungsten  steels  are  usually 
hard  enough  to  scratch  quartz.  Howe  could  not  detect  any  increase  of  hardness  or 
quenching  in  Mushet *s  steel.  Mushet's  steel,  the  Crescent  nardened,  and  the  Impe- 
rial steels  are  used  without  hardening  by  quenching,  which  is  regarded  as  liable 
to  produce  cracks.  Whether  quenched  or  not  their  hardness  is  sufficient  to 
scratch  glass,  but  not  quartz.  As  heat  does  not  draw  the  hardness,  such  steels  may 
be  used  to  great  advantage  for  machine  tools.    Thurston  says  he  has  found  both 
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chrome  and  tungBten  steels  far  more  desirable  than  the  carbon  steels,  with  which 
they  compete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  and  pecnliarities  noted  in  Work- 
ing them  are  obstacles  which  retard  their  introduction.  When  the  carbon  steel 
can  not  be  made  to  stand,  these  peculiar  steels  are  the  only  metals  which  can  be 
used  for  cutting  tools.  Their  great  wearing  power  flpives  them  especial  value 
where  fifauges  or  standard  sizes  of  tools  are  especially  desired  to  retain  standard 
size  as  long  as  possible  while  in  use.^ 

Tools  made  of  ordinary  tungsten  steel  according  to  Thurston  mav  be  forged 
into  shape  at  a  red  heat,  but  the  harder  grades  can  not  be  cut  with  a  file  and  can 
not  be  tempered,  and  after  being  forged  into  shape  roughly  must  be  ground  into 
the  exact  form  when  cool. 

Howe  states  that* steel  may  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tungsten  (at 
least  10  per  cent)  than  of  carbon  without  losing  its  power  of  being  forged. 

Ores  of  tungsten  when  occurring  together  with  the  sulphides  such  as  pyrites, 
copper  pyrites,  and  with  the  arsemdes  are  unsuitable  for  making  ferro-tungsten 
without  careful  purification  by  calcining  or  roasting.  Even  after  these  processes 
have  been  carefully  completed  some  noxious  residues  may  remain,  enough  to> 
impair  the  quality  of  steel  made  from  the  product.  An  ore  of  tungsten  absolutely 
^^e  from  such  noxious  inflp-edients  is  therefore  of  great  industrial  miportance  and 
should  be  in  great  demand. 

The  clean,  pure  tungstate  of  manganese  of  Arizona,  without  sulphur  or  arsenic 
or  other  noxious  elements,  would  appear  to  promise  unusually  good  results  in  the 
production  of  a  tungsten-manganese  steel,  combining  the  qualities  of  extreme 
hardness  from  the  tungsten  and  toughness  from  the  manganese. 

The  use  or  tungsten  steel  is  increasing.  This  was  notc^a  by  Professor  Howe  at 
the  late  international  exhibition.  At  least  six  exhibitors  displayed  tungsten  steel. 
It  is  recommended  by  most  of  them  for  cutting  such  hard  metals  as  hardened 
steel  and  chilled  cast  iron.  The  St.  Chamond  Company  recommends  it  for  springs, 
claiming  that  its  carrying  power  for  a  given  size  is  aoout  one-third  greater  tl:^ 
that  of  the  best  carbon  spring  steel. 

TUNGSTEN  AND  NICKEL  ALLOY. 

The  magnetism  of  nickel  and  tungsten  alloys  had  been  studied  by  John  Trow- 
bridge and  Samuel  Sheldon.  (Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences^  reprinted  in  the  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  XXXVIII,  p.  462. )  The  investigation 
was  instigated  by  Mr.  Wharton,  proprietor  of  the  American  Nickel  Works.  The 
fact  that  different  kinds  of  steel  alloyed  in  small  portions  with  tungsten  or  wol- 
framite and  magnetized  to  saturation  increase  in  specific  magnetism,  had  long 
been  known,  and  it  was  desired  to  ascertain  whether  similar  eaects  would  result 
from  the  combination  in  alloy  of  tungsten  and  nickel. 

The  alloys  prepared  for  the  exx)eriment8  were  in  two  jproups.  The  first  con- 
sisted of  tnree  bars  of  the  same  shape,  one  being  of  pure  mckel,  and  the  other  two 
of  nickel  containing  respectively  3  and  4  per  cent  of  tungsten  in  alloy.  These 
bars  were  rolled  from  cast  ingots,  toughened  by  the  addition  of  magnetism  after 
Fleitman's  method.  These  were  hot  when  rolled.  The  bar  of  pure  nickel  was 
placed  into  regular  shape ;  but  the  bars  of  tungsten  alloy  were  too  brittle  for  this. 
There  was  also  a  bar  with  8  per  cent  of  tungsten  which  was  ground  into  shape. 

The  second  group  consisted  of  simple  cast  bars  without  the  addition  of  magnet- 
iem.  They  were  of  pure  nickel  and  alloy,  with  1,2,8,  and  0  per  cent  of  tungsten. 
These  were  all  extremely  hard  and  brittle.  The  results  obtained  **  indicate  that 
tungsten  greatly  increases  the  magnetic  moment  of  nickel  if  the  alloy  be  forged 
and  roUed,  but  on  the  other  hand  nas  but  small  influence  if  the  bars  are  simply 
cast.  And  it  was  also  found  that  changes  in  the  amount  of  tungsten  did  not 
appear  to  cause  corre8ix)nding  changes  in  the  magnetic  properties.  The  specific 
magnetism  of  all  the  Imuts  were  f oimd  to  be  small  when  compared  with  good  steel 
m^piets. 

The  experimenters  conclude  their  article  with  the  following  statement:  *'  If 
forged  nickel  and  tungsten  can  be  made  to  maintain  a  specific  ma^etism  of  10,  it 
wiU  form  a  useful  adaition  to  the  resources  of  physical  laboration.  From  the 
high  polish  from  which  it  is  susceptible  and  its  freedom  from  damaging  atmos- 
pheric influences,  it  will  be  most  highly  suited  for  the  manipulation  of  mirror 
magnets  when  magnetic  damping  is  to  be  employed." 

STEIN  AND  BUBRICKE  OROUP. 

This  group  of  tungsten-bearing  veins  consists  of  nineteen  claims — ^the  Blue 
Bird,  Black  Beauty,  Dividend,  Cracker  Jack,  Hidden  Treasure,  Surprise,  Last 


*  A  treatise  on  Iron  and  Steel,  fourth  edition,  p.  270. 
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Chance,  Mayflower,  Wolfram,  Qneen,  Gray  Warrior,  Oregon,  Red  Bird,  Juniper. 
Aetna,*  Yankee  Pride,  King,  Little  Jessie,  Ada — all  located  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1898  near  Russelville,  6  or  7  miles  north  of  Dragoon  Station,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  in  Cochise  mining  district,  Cochise  County,  with  the  post-ofl^ 
address  at  Dragoon. 

These  claims  have  in  whole  or  in  part  been  acauired  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Stein  &  Buericke,  limited,  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  exi>ended  $3,000  or  $4,000 
in  pits,  shafts,  and  tunnels.  They  have  also  shipped  away  several  carload  lots  of 
hand-selected  hubnerite  of  high  grade,  besides  100  tons  or  more  for  concentra- 
tion at  the  experimental  mill  of  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  at  the  University 
of  Tucson.  The  ore,  as  elsewhere  described,  consists  of  hubnerite  and  scheelite 
in  quartz. 

OTHER  LOCALITIES  OP  TUNGSTEN. 

The  importance  and  success  of  tungsten  developments  at  the  Dragoons  and  at 
Guiias,  have  stimulated  exploration  and  search  for  other  places,  and  several  new 
lecalities  are  reported,  and  samples  of  good  quality  have  been  examined  at  the 
School  of  Mines,  among  them  ore  of  massive  scheelites,  but  as  but  little  is  yet 
known  regarding  the  quantity  and  accessibility,  descriptions  must  be  deferred. 
Great  quantities  of  iron  are  found  in  Maricopa  County,  west  of  Castle  Creek. 

SODA,  SALT,  SULPHUR,  COAL,  ETC. 

Large  deposits  of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  association  with  halite  (rock  salt) ,  occur 
in  the  Verde  Valley,  a  few  miles  south  of  old  Camp  Verde.  They  form  large 
banks  and  hiUocks,  slightly  discolored  by  soil  and  dust.  It  is  the  mineral  known 
to  mineralogists  as  *' thenardite*'  and  to  druggists  as  ''glauber  salts.'*  It  is  a 
I)owerf  ul  purgative,  and  has  this  effect  in  a  marked  degree  upon  the  cattle  which 
resort  to  it.  The  mineral  is  quarried  out  in  large  blocks  and  is  sold  to  rancheros 
and  stockmen  for  their  cattle  ranges.  The  salt  occurs  in  crystalline  blocks,  very 
clear  and  pure,  in  the  midst  of  the  thenardite,  and  is  not  easily  separated  from  it. 
Analysis  shows  that  this  mineral  contains  about  53  per  cent  or  sulphuric  acid  and 
43  per  cent  of  soda.  The  mineral  called  **  glauberite  "  occurs  at  this  locality,  and 
is  sometimes  altered  to  calcite.  The  crystals  are  from  half  an  inch  to  2  inches  or 
more  in  length,  as  shown  by  me  in  a  i)aper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
(1890,  pp.  39, 43) ,  which  follows : 

Thenardite,  Mirabilite,  Glauberite,  Halite,  and  Associates  op  the  Verde 

Valley,  Arizona. 

The  deposits  of  sulphate  of  soda  of  the  valley  of  the  Verde  River,  near  the 
military  post  of  Camp  Verde,  have  long  been  known  and  extensively  quarried  by 
the  rancheros  of  the  region  as  a  substitute  for  salt  for  cattle  and  horses.  The 
occurrence  of  thenardite  in  Arizona  was  first  made  known  to  science  by  the  late 
Prof.  B.Silliman  in  1881,  but  he  had  not  visited  the  locality  and  it  has  not  been 
described.  A  recent  visit  to  the  place  and  a  somewhat  hurried  and  superficial 
examination  enabled  me,  however,  to  collect  and  identify  other  allied  species  in 
association  with  the  thenardite  and  a  peculiar  pseudomorph  of  carbonate  of  lime 
after  glauberite. 

The  deposits  of  the  themardite  and  the  associated  minerals  are  of  considerable 
magoituae,  covering  several  acres  in  extent,  and  reach  a  thickness  of  some  50  or 
60  leet  or  more.  They  appear  as  a  series  of  rounded  hills  with  sides  covered  with 
a  snow-white  efflorescence  and  a  ^eenish-colored  and  yellow  clay  at  the  bottom 
and  top,  partially  covering  tde  saline  beds  from  view. 

These  beds  are  doubtless  remnants  of  a  much  more  extended  deposit  which 
occupied  a  local  lake- like  depression  or  basin,  probably  at  the  close  of  the  great 
volcanic  era,  during  which  most  of  the  mountain  valleys  of  central  Arizona  were 
filled  up  by  sediment  and  then  overlaid  by  successive  streams  of  lava.  Sedi- 
mentary beds  of  volcanic  origin  remain  throughout  the  Verde  Valley  and  its  chief 
tributaries,  and  in  the  region  of  Camp  Verde  are  deeply  eroded,  but  rest  on  the 
uneven  floor  of  ancient  pre-Silurian  slates  standing  on  edge.  High  above  the 
deposits  of  the  valley  vertical  cliffs  of  hard  lava  mark  the  edges  of  extended 
mesas  of  malpais,  under  which  all  the  other  formations  are  hidden  and  protected. 
But  the  excavations  in  the  banks  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  magnitude  of  the  beds,  and  have  failed  to  show  conclusively 
any  bottom  or  top  or  to  reveal  the  true  relations  of  the  beds  to  the  surrounding 
formations.  Whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  the  volcanic  series  of  a  later 
and  more  local  origin  is  yet  uncertain. 
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BO  compact  and  firm  that  it  cs&  be  broken  ont  only  by  driUing  and  blaadtiK 
powder.  It  variee  in  its  pnrity.  Some  portions  are  more  or  less  containinatea 
with  a  Kreeniab-Golored  c1a<r.  bat  it  ia  obtained  also  in  )argo  n 
less  and  tnuu '  ""'""  --■=-•-■--"-—=-'-'=-■  >-_.  _.ii._. 


This  salt  constitatea  tbe  balk  of  the  depoeite.     It  is  a  coarsely  crystalline  n 
JO  compact  and  firm  that  it  ess  be  broken  o  '       '     '      '  '   '  '  ' ' 

powder.    It  varies  in  its  pnrity.    Some  portioi 
— '**-  "  Kreenish-Golored  cuiy,  bot  it  is  obtained 

d  transitarent,  wifji  a  slight  yellowish  tint,  bat  seldom  showing  crv^tallin 

MtSABlUTE. 

The  hydrous  salphate  of  soda  occurs  ia  close  associatioa  with  the  thenardita 

_.. I ._ . — .. -^  Teins,  bat  may  prove  to  be  an  overlying 

.     -  -    ,        rapid  efflorescence  wbeu  exposed  to  the  air. 

__  __s  the  whole  deposit  with  a  white  powder  and  a  thick  crast  throngh  which 
the  qoarrymen  most  cat  before  they  reach  the  solid  banks  of  the  anhydroos 
Bolpnate. 

Rock  salt,  in  besatifolly  transparent  masses,  is  sparingly  disaeminsted  in  por- 
tions of  the  great  beds.  These  crystalline  masses,  so  far  as  observed,  do  not 
exceed  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  and  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  anv  sepa- 
rata workable  beds  conld  be  seen.  It  is  irr^nlarly  disseminated  in  the  sulphate. 
Some  masses  exhibit  beaatifnl  blue  tints  of  color,  like  those  seen  in  the  Bidt  of  the 
Tyrol  and  of  Strassfurt.  Qood  fragments  for  optical  and  thermal  exjieriments 
coold  be  obtained  here. 

OLACBBtUTE. 

This  anhydroos  snlphate  of  lime  aod  soda  is  an  Interesting  associate  of  the  other 
species.  It  occurs  chiefly  near  what  appears  to  be  the  baseofthe  deposits,  in  a  com- 
pact green  clay.  It  is  in  clear,  transparent,  colorless  crystals,  generaily  in  thin 
rhombs,  lozenge-shaped,  with  the  plane  angles  of  SO  and  tOO  degrees,  and  ^m  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  broad  and  one-eighth  to  one-fourdi  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  prismatic  planes  (11)  are  generally  nearly  obliterated,  or  are  absent. 
through  the  great  development  of  the  nemi-octahedral  planes  (7)  replacing  the 
obtnse  terminal  edges.  The  terminal  plane  (o),  is  chiefly  developed,  and  this,  with 
the  broad  planes  replacing  the  obtuse  edges,  gives  to  some  of  the  crystals  the 
appearance  of  rhombohedrons  of  theminos  series.  The  general  taabitof  thecrys- 
ta&issimilartothoBefrom  Westergeln.nearStrassfnrt.  described  by  Zepharovitch 
(Sitzangber.  Akad.  Wlen,  Vol.  LXIX.  1874).  and  the  predominating  pyramid  on 
the  acute  edges  has  also  been  noted.  There  is  evidence  that  the  c^stals  vary 
greatly  in  size  and  in  their  habit  in  different  parts  of  the  deposits.  They  occur 
also  in  the  midst  of  portions  of  the  solid  thenardite  as  inclusions,  and  in  one 
instance  a  small  crystal  was  found  in  the  midst  of  a  transparent  mass  of  halite. 
Close  inspection  of  the  transparent  tabular  crystals  from  the  Kreen  clay  reveals 
the  presence  of  crystalline  cavities  with  fluid  inclusions,  made  evident  by  the 
movement  of  small  bubbles.    When  heated  the  decrepitation  is  violent. 

CARBONATE  OF  LIME  PSBCDOMOBPHS. 

Wherethelowerbed,containing  thebulkof  the  glauberite,  crops  ont  at  the  sur- 
face and  has  become  oxidized  and  dried,  the  etauberite  disappears  and  is  replaced 

by  carbonate  of  lime  in  an  amorphous  condition,  but  having  the  exact  form  of  the 
glauberite  ciystala  whose  matrix  they  have  filled.  These  pseudomorphs  are  firm, 
compact,  and  dense,  but  are  without  cleavage  or  interior  crystalline  structure. 
Color,  cream  yeUow.  They  weather  out  in  great  numbers,  and  show  that  the 
glauberite  must  occur  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  forms  of  aggregatioa.insome 
places  in  roMttes  and  in  others  in  crystals  2  or  3  inches  long. 

BOURNOSITE    IN   ARIZONA. 

at  the  BoKgs  mine,  in  the  Big  Bug  district.  Yavapai 
pyrite,  zinc  blende,  galenite,  and  copper  pyntes. 
haiacteri Stic, with  interesting  modifications  not  yet 
I  believed  to  be  the  first  discovery  of  this  species  in 
ted  to  Fred  E.  Murray,  esq.,  superintend eut  of  the 

rVE   SODIUM    CARBONATE. 

i  sodium  carbonate  in  northern  Sonora.  near  to  the 
rt  snd  are  under  exploration  by  citizens  of  Tucson. 
m.  Ml  investigation  of  the  nature  of  this  material 
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statement  of  the  results  was  printed  in  the  En^neering  and  Mining  Jonmal  of 
was  completec*  by  me  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines,  and  a  brief 
New  YoA  February  12, 1898.    A  r6snm6  of  this  article  is  appended: 

*'  The  Arizona  School  of  Mines  in  1898  completed  an  investigation  of  the  *trona,' 
or  crude  carbonate  of  soda,  brought  in  from  a  deposit  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  California.  It  is  known  as  the  Santa  Helena  soda  dex)osit,  and  has  been  taken 
up  under  the  mining  laws  of  Mexico  by  Messrs  Andres  and  Joseph  Rebeil,  of 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

**  The  location  is  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  the 
mining  district  of  Altar,  about  2^  miles  from  Adair  Bay,  and  directly  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf.  It  is  thus  not  far  from  the  international  boundary  line,  and  is 
most  directly  accessible  by  water  from  Yuma  or  the  Colorado,  or  overland  from 
the  Gila  Bend  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  shores  of  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Gulf  at  the  place  are  generally  low  and  shelving,  and  broad  areas 
are  left  bare  at  low  tide.  At  this  particular  point  it  is  claimed  that  the  water  is 
deep  enough  for  vessels  of  moderate  draft  to  lie  safely  at  anchor,  where  they  can 
take  in  cargoes  of  soda  from  lighters. 

**  The  soda  is  found  in  the  central  portion  of  a  basin-shaped  depression,  described 
as  a  dry  lake  about  1  mile  in  length  and  1  mile  in  breadth.  The  soda  is  spread 
out  in  a  white  sheet  or  layer  over  an  area  of  some  60  acres,  and  resembles  a  mass 
of  snow  and  ice  or  the  surface  of  a  frozen  lake.  The  few  tests  that  have  been 
made  by  digging  and  boring  down  into  this  dei>osit  show  that  it  has  a  thickness 
varying  from  1  to  3  f eet ^  partly  overlaid  by  a  stratum  of  sandy  earth  some  3  inches 
thick.  The  lowest  portions  of  the  soda  bed  are  saturated  with  water,  or  rather 
with  a  solution  of  soda  in  water,  and  this  seems  to  underlie  the  bed  for  a  depth  of 
2  feet.  The  solution  is  so  strong  that  when  exx)osed  to  the  air  and  sun  soda  rap- 
idly crystallizes  out  and  forms  in  layers  to  a  depth  of  nearly  3  inches  in  less  than 
thirty  days.  The  viJleys  appear  to  have  several  permanent  springs  of  water  of 
small  volume,  but  in  the  very  center  of  the  deposit  there  is  a  spring  or  water  hole, 
where  potable  water  can  be  had  in  quantity.  No  investigation  has  yet  been  made 
of  tiiis  spring  water,  which  may  on  analysis  be  found  to  contain  enough  soda  in 
solution  to  give  origin  to  the  ^eat  deposit  by  long-continued  evaporation.  The 
ejdstence  of  water  fit  to  drii^  is  a  most  important  advantage  in  that  arid  region. 

*  *  The  purity  of  the  sodium  carbonate  of  this  deposit  is  remarkable.  It  is  brought 
in  from  there  in  large  masses  almost  free  from  sediment  or  earthy  impurities.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  clean  crystals  and  crusts  by  solar  evaporation  of  the  concen- 
Irated  or  saturated  water  from  ^he  bottom  of  the  bed,  but  in  digging  in  a  large 
way  there  appears  to  be  a  notable  mixture  of  insoluble  clay  and  very  fine  sana,  an 
earthy  impurity  which  probably  has  been  blown  in  upon  the  soda  lake  by  the  winds 
from  the  surrounding  hills  of  Colorado  River  silt,  as  shown  by  the  analysis  of  the 
average  sample : 

Composition  of  the  average  sample. 

Per  cent. 

Sand,  silt,  etc.,  insoluble  in  water 13.00 

Iron  oxide  and  alumina 2. 80 

Lime 1.14 

Salt 4.70 

Sulphate  of  soda 4. 70 

Caroonate  of  soda 75. 86 

Total - 100.00 

*  *  One  avoirdupois  pound  of  this  sample  leached  with  cold  water  gave  75  per  cent 
of  clean  white  sodium  carbonate,  including  the  small  quantity  of  other  soluble 
salts.  Hot  water  gives  a  larger  product.  There  appears  to  be  an  increase  of 
weight  by  absorption  of  water.  The  weight  and  bulk  of  the  product  by  lixivi- 
ation  is  much  reduced  by  ignition,  thus  driving  off  a  considerable  amount  of 
water.  It  would  appear  to  be  desirable  to  dissolve  the  trona  and  to  filter  and 
decant  to  get  rid  of  tne  insoluble  impurities,  but  this  would  perhaps  remove  the 
product  from  the  free  list  and  subject  it  to  a  considerable  import  duty  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States. 

* 'Another  sample  of  selected  crystals  was  analyzed  by  Prof.  H.  Forbes  and  Mr. 
M.  H.  Walker,  jr. ,  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion of  the  university.  They  found  the  specific  gravity  to  be  2.33.  The  Qualita- 
tive examination  showed,  in  addition  to  the  carbonate  of  soda,  a  trace  of  cnlorine 
and  sulphates,  no  sulphides  and  no  lime,  barium ,  or  silica,  no  potassium  or  ammonia. 
Some  of  the  sodium  was  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate.  The  equivalent  of  71.96  per 
cent  of  Na,CO,  was  found  by  titration  with  standard  HSO. 
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"The  owners  eetimate  that  this  deposit  will  yield  l.OOOpotuidBof  sod&  toeach 
anoareyardof  area,  and  thai  thaeodacan  be  taken  out  and  pat  on  shipboard  for 
abont  9i  per  ton.  In  one  test  it  waa  fonnd  thatone  man  conld  throw  up  4  tons  of 
tiie  Boda  in  one  day. 

"  The  beiftht  of  uie  deposit  above  mean  tide  is  about  37  feet.  The  plan  is  to  con- 
struct a  'ramway  to  the  water  of  an  inlet  navigable  for  lighters  drawing  lees  than 
6  feet  of  water,  by  which  the  mineral  can  be  tatneferred  in  bulk  to  a  reeael  lying 
in  deep  water. 

"It-" 

willb 

It  has  been  suggeated,  ^bo,  that  the  borate  of  Jime  (colemanite)  of  Nevada  might 
be  brought  to  Yuma, and  there  meet  the  carboTuteof  soda  and  produce  borax. 

"  There  is  a  scarcity  of  fuel  at  this  locality,  but  for  purposes  of  evaporation  the 
ardent  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  dry  air  are  satisfactory." 

OYPSDU. 

Arizona  has  enormous  depoeits  of  gypsmn  both  in  the  northern  and  in  the 
Bonthem  counties.  The  traiiBpareDt  variety  ia  clear  sheets  is  known  to  the  old 
Spanish  residents  as  "  yeso,"  and  has  been  used  in  place  of  glass  to  admit  light, 
wnile  excloding  air  in  the  walls  of  adobe  houses.  In  the  fibrous  form,  with  a 
satin-like  Inster,  this  mineral  occnrs  sparingly,  and  is  known  as  satin  spar.  But 
the  common  and  most  abundant  form  or  occurrence  ia  the  massive  and  amor- 
phous variety,  the  massive  nncrystalliTedgypsom,  useful  as  a  fertilizing  material 
and  for  the  production  of  the  quick-setting  cement  known  as  a  plaster  of  pans. 
The  native  massive  gypsum  as  quarried  out  from  its  beds  contains  20  per  cent  of 
water  of  combination,  which  can  be  driven  off  by  heat,  leaving  a  white  powder 
which  has  the  property  of  rapidly  taking  up  and  combining  with  water  again  so 
ae  t«  set  and  harden. 

At  present  the  uses  of  gjjwmn  in  Arizona  are  few.  It  will  hardly  pay  to  trans- 
port and  grind  it  for  a  fertinzer,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  might  be  used 
to  advantage  upon  some  of  the  lands.  Mr.  Monier,  the  enterprising  builder,  of 
Tacson,  has  nuMe  use  of  the  gypsum  from  the  Sierritaa  Mountains  to  prepare 

Slaster  of  paris  in  quantity  at  Tucson.  This  plaster  of  paris  was  used  by  him  in 
nishing  the  walls  of  the  interior  of  the  new  cathedral. 

The  occurrence  of  extensive  stratified  deposits  of  gypsum  in  the  Santa  Rita 
Mountains,  about  25  miles  from  Tncson,  was  reported  in  the  report  for  18Bfl.  The 
depoeits  have  not  yet  bees  worked. 


The  demand  for  sulphur  having  notably  increased  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
.here  were  many  inquiries  for  sources  of  sulphur  in  Anzona.  The  projected 
establishment  also  of  works  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  in  Los  Ange- 
les has  directed  attention  to  any  deposits  of  free  burning  iron  pyrites  of  large 
extent,  and  near  enough  to  rail  or  water  transportation  to  avoid  any  large  outlay 
for  Its  delivery  at  the  works. 

Among  other  sources  the  banks  of  sulphur  reported  to  exist  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  more  accessible  from  Yuma  than  from  any  other  point, 
have  received  special  attention.  It  is  stated  that  these  deposits  form  a  series  of 
low  hills  of  various  colors,  bine,  red,  green,  and  black,  making  the  hills  con- 
spicuous objects  for  miles.  They  rise  from  the  desert  near  the  south  boundary 
of  the  eastern  end  of  San  Diego  County,  Cal. ,  about  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Colorado  River. 

COAL   IN   t 


how  that  the  rocks  of  the  true  Carbonif- 
i  distribution  over  the  Territoty.  even  as 
developed  in  the  Chiricahua  Mountains, 
ksures.  with  thick  beds  of  black  carbona- 
,  showing  indisputably  the  former  exten- 
ar  westward  of  the  limits  usually  assiKned 
le  to  find  in  these  carbonaceous  graphitic 
able  for  fuel,  they  havenot  been  rewarded 
jr  good  coal  can  be  had  from  these  coal 

have  been  small  quantities  taken  ont 
could  be  claimed  as  hard  anthracite,  but 

amount  of  ash  and  bums  with  difficulty. 
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like  the  grai)hitio  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island,  which  it  resembles.  One  bed 
of  this  material,  about  12  feet,  between  the  roof  and  floor,  is  a  brilliant  looking 
anthracite  mass  of  graphitic  shale.  It  certainly  marks  the  horizon  of  a  basin  or 
ancient  carboniferous  vegetation  of  large  extent.  Similar  croppings  are  reported 
for  miles  north  and  sonth.  The  beds  are  not  horizontal,  but  are  strongly  uplifted 
and  plicated. 

Local  intrusions  and  disturbances  may  also  account  for  the  extreme  degree  of 
metamorphism  and  the  conversion  of  the  former  coal  shale  into  a  graphite 
anthracite. 

These  carbonaceous  beds  are  believed  to  be  on  the  line  of  the  southern  exten- 
sion of  the  San  Carlos  coal  fields,  so  called.  It  is  rex)prted  that  southward,  in 
Mexico,  a  fair  coal  is  secured  from  the  southern  extension  of  the  same  mountain 
range  and  that  it  is  used  by  smiths.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  the  outcrops  so 
far  opened  have  not  produced  coal,  I  consider  it  highly  probable  that  at  some 
place  upon  this  coal  horizon  a  g^ood  seam  or  basin  may  l>e  found.  The  discovery 
of  good  mineral  coal  is  of  sucn  importance  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  that 
special  explorations  of  the  coal  formations  should  be  undertaken. 

If  rex)orts  are  true,  there  are  outcrops  of  good  coal  north  of  the  Gila,  upon  the 
southern  part  of  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation,  but  the  quantity  and  quality 
are  both  aoubtful. 

The  existence  of  true  coal  measures  in  the  Chiricahuas  prepares  me  to  lend 
credence  to  these  reports.    I  certainly  advise  an  exploration  of  this  region. 

The  foregoing  from  my  report  of  1896  serves  to  introduce  a  copy  of  a  more 
formal  paper  on  the  subject  which  I  contributed  to  the  pages  of  tne  American 
Geologist  in  June,  1898. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  IN  ARIZONA. 

Beds  of  graphitic  anthracite  coal  occur  in  the  mountains  of  the  southeastern 
portion  of  Arizona.  They  crop  out  in  considerable  magnitude  in  the  Chiricahua 
range  of  mountains  near  the  bold  summit,  known  as  Cochises  Head,  south  of  the 
old  camp  Bowie  and  about  30  miles  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Tevi- 
ston.  The  chief  exposures  are  near  Bridger's  camp,  at  the  head  of  Wood  Creek. 
The  beds  are  there  in  close  association  with  shales,  sandstones,  limestones,  and 
massive  conglomerates,  in  re^plar  strata,  resting  upon  or  against  a  crystalline 
gneissic  and  granitic  foundation.  The  stratified  formations  are  believed  to  be 
Carboniferous  in  age,  and  the  coal  is  presumably  a  member  of  the  series,  but  its 
exact  relations  stratigraphically  have  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  shown.  The  Fequence 
of  strata  appears  to  be  conglomerate— limestone,  sandstone  (quartzite) ,  black  sili- 
ceous shale  coal,  shales,  plutonic  dike,  gneiss.  The  stratified  formation  attains 
a  thickness  of  2,000  feet  or  more.  The  limestones  are  largely  developed  and  are 
generally  blue  and  but  little  changed.  They  contain  encrinities  and  here  and 
there  brachiopod  shells,  apparently  productus.  Other  portions  of  the  rock  have 
been  altered  to  white  subcrystalline  beds.  There  is  an  abundance  of  flint  nod- 
ules and  layers  of  flint.  The  strata  dip  northward  at  various  angles,  but  gener- 
ally less  than  45*". 

The  coal  beds  crop  out  in  a  ravine.  They  have  not  been  much  explored,  and 
some  of  the  tunnels  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  three  beds  were  cut  have  caved  in 
so  as  not  to  be  accessible,  but  the  great  heaps  of  slacked  coal  and  black  dust  at 
the  months  of  such  tunnels  show  tnat  the  material  was  found  in  quantity.  The 
only  accessible  opening  showed  a  thickness  of  glossy  black  graphitic  anthracite 
over  12  feet  in  thickness.  It  reminds  one  of  the  nard  graphitic  anthracite  of 
Rhode  Island,  but,  except  in  selected  specimens,  it  appears  to  carry  more  ash  than 
the  Rhode  Island  samples  and  to  be  even  less  available  for  fuel.  It  is  hard  to 
ignite.  The  percentage  of  ash  is  large,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabu- 
lated results  of  analysis  made  by  me  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Arizona  School  of 
Mines: 

Analysis  of  Arizona  anthracite. 


No. 


Specific 
gravity. 


1 1  1.49 

2 1    1  7a-1.80 

3 1.76 

4 1.86 

6 1 


Combusti- 

Ash. 

ble  and 

water. 

laa) 

86.80 

30.46 

69.66 

:?7.40 

72.60 

30 

70 

22.04 

77.96 

Remarks. 


Selected  fragments. 

Slaty. 
Do. 
Black  powder. 
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Ko.  1  had  red  ashes ;  No.  2,  white  ash ;  No.  8,  white  ash  tinned  with  red ;  No.  5, 
red  ash.  All  the  beds  afford  glossy,  black,  lustrous  and  shining  masses,  but  gen- 
erally in  curved  layers,  and  having  a  graphitic  luster,  except  Nos.  1  and  5.  No.  5 
is  taken  out  of  the  mine  in  a  fine  black  powder. 

It  can  not  be  claimed  that  any  of  this  material  has  much  value  as  a  fuel.  It  may 
be  found  useful  in  some  metallurgical  operations  as  a  deoxidizing  agent,  or  for 
lining  (bmasqueing)  crucibles  and  furnaces. 

The  presence  of  such  large  beds  of  carbonaceous  material  is  significant  of  a  great 
area  oi  Paleozoic  vegetation  and  of  shallow  seas  and  coal-forming  basis  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Coal  Measiures.  If,  as  I  confidently  expect,  further  investigations 
shall  show  that  these  graphitic  anthracites  are  metamorphosed  coal  beds  of  Car- 
boniferous age,  our  present  ideas  of  the  westward  extension  of  the  flora  of  that 
period  will  require  great  modification. 

There  are  many  evidences  in  southern  Arizona  of  shallow  seas  in  Paleozoic 
time  and  of  sreat  tidal  currents  and  of  extensive  shore  lines.  Coarse  conglom- 
erates of  weU-rounded  pebbles  of  Paleozoic  age  abound  in  the  Santa  Ritas,  in  the 
Sajita  Catallnas,in  the  Babioquarari,  and  other  mountain  ranges,  and  in  the  low 
hills  of  Arivaca,  south  of  Tucson,  and  near  the  boundary  of  Mexico. 

Quartzites — ^probably  Cambrian — are  a  striking  feature  of  some  of  the  mountain 
ranges  between  Tucson  and  the  Gulf  coast  of  Sonora. 

THE  COAL  FIELDS  OF  NORTHEASTERN  ARIZONA. 

In  northeastern  Arizona,  in  Coconino  County,  there  is  an  extensive  coal  field, 
the  value  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  careful  explorations  and  tests  by 
competent  engineers  during  the  present  year.  As  at  present  determined,  the  area 
of  these  fields  is  fully  400  square  miles.  The  coal  is  reported  to  be  of  a  superior 
quality  for  steaming  purposes,  the  tests  showing  that  it  bums  freely  without  a 
heavy  draft,  and  that  it  does  not  leave  an  excessive  amount  of  ash — yielding  better 
results  in  that  respect  than  most  soft  coals,  and  sulphur  being  almost  entirely 
absent.  To  give  the  field  transportation  facilities  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  between  them  and  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway,  a  distance  of 
some  70  miles.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  these  coal  fields  should  not 
become  the  chief  source  of  fuel  supply  to  Arizona,  at  cheax)er  prices  than  those 
now  prevailing.  It  is  reported  by  the  engineers  who  conducted  the  investigation 
of  the  district,  that  large  deposits  of  alum  and  coal  are  found  in  the  same  locaUty. 

PETROLEUM. 

There  are  no  springs  or  outflows  of  petroleum  yet  known  to  exist  in  Arizona. 
In  December,  1896,  the  discovery  of  a  variety  of  petroleum  was  announced  at  St. 
Davids,  in  Cochise  County.  While  boring  for  water  at  this  place  a  dark  substance, 
having  about  the  consistency  of  molasses,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  290  feet.  This 
substance,  supjiosedly  a  variety  of  rock,  oil,  or  petroleum,  was  yellowish  in  color, 
and  it  is  reported  was  found  to  oe  combustible,  but  samples  have  not  been  received 
at  the  School  of  Mines  and  nothing  more  definite  than  the  above  can  be  stated  at 
this  time,  and  it  seems  that  no  further  investigations  have  been  made. 

Some  parties,  including  Mr.  McKay,  of  Tucson,  who  were  prospecting  for  coal 
in  the  diurk-colored  shales  (Coal  Measures)  of  the  Santa  Ritas,  east  of  Kosemont, 
took  out  masses  of  slaty  rock  which  had  the  odor  of  petroleum.  Samples  sub- 
mitted to  me  i^ve  evidence  of  a  very  small  quantity  present,  for  oil  could  be  dis- 
tilled from  it  m  a  tube. 

Building  and  Ornamental  Stones. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  is  well  supplied  with  building  materials  of  all  descrip- 
tions in  their  crude  or  unworked  state.  Building  stones  are  not  only  abundant ,  but 
are  widely  and  generally  distributed.  Each  mountain  range  is  capable  of  contribut- 
ing good  stone  for  construction  in  some  form.  Granite,  gneiss,  and  slates  abound. 
So,  also,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  materials  for  making  mortars  and  cements. 
Marbles  of  various  shades  of  color,  white  statuary  marble  to  the  black  and  veined 
varieties  may  be  quarried  in  many  places.  There  are  several  localities  of  onyx 
and  marble  of  beautiful  colors  and  grain. 

G^ypsum  is  abundant,  and  in  many  localities  there  are  fine  clays  for  the  manu- 
facture of  brick  and  tile.  Adobe  clays  suitable  for  the  mantd^acture  of  adobe 
must  not  be  omitted  in  this  enumeration,  for  in  the  dry  climate  of  the  region. 
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adobes  still  maintain,  as  in  the  past,  an  important  place  in  the  list  of  materials  for 
cheap  construction,  especially  of  dwelling  nouses. 

The  sandstones  of  Flagstaff  and  the  tufas  of  Tucson  have  been  utilized.  The 
FlagstafS  and  other  quarries  on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  have 
supplied  red  sandstone  and  freestone  of  excellent  quality  and  grain  for  important 
buildings  in  Phoenix  and  elsewhere.  The  white  tufas  of  Tucson  have  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  university  dormitory  and  for  a  private  residence  with 
great  success.  This  material  is  excellent  for  building  purposes.  It  is  easily 
quarried  and  cut  to  dimension  blocks.  It  has  no  perceptible  rift,  being  homogene- 
ous, and  thus  chips  well  in  any  direction.  The  fracture  is  conchoidal.  It  does 
not  crumble.  It  is  x)orus,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  is  durable  and  does  not 
discolor. 

FREESTONE,   FLAOSTAPP. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  by  T.  E.  Chatard  of  a  sample  of  the 
brown  building  stone  from  the  Arizona  Sandstone  Company^s  quarries  at  Flag- 
staff.    (Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur.  No.  78,  p.  124.) 

Insoluble  in  HCl 79.15 

Soluble  in  SiO, 04 

ALO, - 1.30 

Fe,0, 2.45 

CaO - - 7.76 

MgO - 23 

CO, 5.77 

HjOatllO^ 82 

HjOatredheat . 2.94 

Total 99.96 

THE  TUFAS  OR  TUFFS. 

Among  the  more  generally  utilized  building  stones  at  the  present  time,  especially 
at  Tucson,  the  soft,  easily  cut  volcanic  sediment  known  as  **  tufas"  have  a  promi- 
nent place.  These  rocks  are  f ragmental  in  character  and  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  volcanic  ©jfcta,  the  result  of  explosive  action  upon  previously  formed  crystal- 
line rocks.  The  rocks  appear  to  have  been  thorougnly  comminuted,  cruE^ed.  and 
powdered,  and  to  have  tnen  been  spread  out  in  valleys  or  basins  in  the  condition 
of  soft  mud,  which  afterwards  became  compact  and  consolidated.  They  eener- 
erally  show  the  nresence  of  more  or  less  pumice  stone  in  powder  and  in  small  fi*ag- 
ments.  The  tuns  are  generally  named  from  the  rocks  from  the  disintegration  of 
which  they  have  been  derived.  Thus  the  trachyte-lavas  give  trachyte  tuffs,  the 
basaltic  lavas  basalt  tuffs  or  basalt  breccias.  The  shyolitic  lavas  furnish  shoylite 
tuffs,  and  the  glassy  lavas  or  obsideans  give  the  pumiceous  tuffs  and  breccias. 
(Building  and  Ornamental  Stones,  p.  283,  cited  by  Merrill.) 

The  tuffs  are  largely  used  in  the  volcanic  districts  of  Europe  for  building  pur- 
I)oses.  In  the  Haute  Loire,  France,  they  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
churches  and  dwelling  houses.  The  **  pepesino"  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  and 
Naples  is  a  tufa.  According  to  Hull  the  tuffs  were  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  They  are  largely  used  in  Japan  for 
building  walls,  particularly  for  retaining  walls,  foundations,  and  foT  the^alls  of 
the  **  yaskis  "  or  cattle  of  the  Dainaios.  These  tuffs  appear  to  have  been  derived 
chiefly  from  trachytic  rocks,  and  are  therefore  classea  as  trachytic  tuffs. 

Tufa  has  been  used  for  building  in  England.  The  so-called  Sarsen  stone,  of 
Rochester,  England,  is  a  tufa  brought,  probably,  from  France  and  used  by  the 
Romans  and  Normans.  (Rochester  Naturalist,  vol.  11,  p.  33,  cited  in  Blake's 
Annals  Brit.  Geol.,  1891,  p.  324). 

The  tufas  are  largely  represented  in  the  collection  of  building  stones  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum  at  Washington.  According  to  Professor  Merrill 
t^ere  are  specimens  of  various  kinds  from  the  "Western  States  and  Territories ; 
from  California,  New  Mexico,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  and  one  from  near  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
These  collections  have  since  been  increased.  Samples  from  the  white  tufa  of 
Tucson  have  been  sent  there  by  the  Universityof  Arizona.  The  capitol  of  Ariz- 
ona is  being  constructed  of  granite  and  tufa.  The  tufa  is  obtained  from  Eirkland 
Valley,  Yavapai  County. 

Tuffs  are  thus  shown  to  be  common  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  West,  and  also 
of  Mexico,  where  they  are  largely  used  in  building.  At  Denver,  Colo.,  the  Union 
Depot  building,  the  Windsor  Hotel,  and  other  buildings  are  constructed  of  the 
lignt-gray  and  pink  syholitic  tuff  of  Douglas  County,  Colo. 
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PINK  TUFA,  TUCSON. 

A  tufa  of  similar  origin  to  that  of  the  white  tufa  of  which  the  university  dormi- 
tory is  built  also  occurs  in  the  Tucson  Mountains  on  the  west  side,  about  8  miles 
from  Tucson,  not  far  from  the  limekilns.  The  local  name  for  the  hills  is  Cerro  El 
Gato.  This  is  a  recent  discovery ,  and  but  a  few  loads  of  the  stone  had  been  brought 
into  the  city  of  Tucson  in  February,  1899. 

The  color  is  the  salient  feature.  It  is  a  verv  pleasing  rose  pink,  which  com- 
mands instant  attention  and  admiration  from  all  who  see  the  stone.  This  color  is 
uniform  throughout  the  mass,  and  is  due  to  finely  disseminated  oxide  of  iron,  the 
vesi^ui  oxide,  or  hematite.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  so  evenly  spread,  not  show- 
ing in  streaks  or  clouds  or  patches,  but  everywhere  giving  the  uniform  rose-colored 
shade. 

Th^  stone  is  homogenous,  fine  grained,  and  not  granular  or  sandy,  but  is  not 
suitable  for  polishing,  being  porous,  yet  firm  in  its  texture.  There  are  but  few  or 
no  distinct  inclusions,  such  as  are  found  in  the  white  tufa.  The  original  magma 
would  appear  to  have  been  found  under  less  violent  disruptive  conditions,  but  yet 
in  very  nearly  the  same  manner.  It  breaks  with  a  broad  conchoidal  fracture  and 
equally  well  m  any  direction.  It  is  firm  and  strong,  and  can  be  easily  cut  and 
chiseled.  It  is  not  calcareous,  but  Siliceous,  consisting  largely  of  silica,  which  is 
the  cementing  material. 

The  specific  gravity  is  2.55.  A  cubic  foot  would  thus  wei^h  159.17  pounds,  and 
about  13  cubic  feet  would  weigh  1  ton.  A  test  of  its  capacity  for  the  absorption 
of  water  shows  that  when  thoroughly  dried  and  afterwards  immersed  it  will  take 
up  a  little  over  6  per  cent  of  its  weight ;  5.14  was  obtained. 

TUFA  AT  KINGMAN. 

A  good  quality  of  tufa  for  building  purposes  occurs  at  Kingman  or  near  that 
place.  A  sample  sent  to  the  Arizona  school  of  Mines,  by  Mr.  Charles  Metcalf , 
shows  that  it  can  be  readily  cut  with  a  saw  or  other  tools  in  any  direction,  and  that 
it  will  dress  with  sufficiently  firm  shaiT)  edges  and  angles.  It  does  not  crumble 
easily  when  dry.  It  is  firm  and  solid  enough  for  ordinary  building  purx>oses. 
Specific  gravity,  1.72 ;  a  cubic  foot  would  thus  weigh  107.36  pounds.  A  test  of  its 
capacity  for  absorption  of  water  showed  that  the  air-dried  rock  will  take  up  28i 
yer  cent  of  its  own  weight.  This  is  a  large  percentage  of  absorption.  It  is  darker 
in  color  than  the  tufa  at  Tucson.  It  may  be  called  fawn  colorea  or  mouse  colored, 
flecked  with  small  fragments  of  white  or  cream-colored  pumice  stone.  The  rock 
is  largely  composed  of  pumice.  It  is  in  visible  grains  and  patches.  There  are  also 
grains  of  transparent  feldspar  (sanidine. )  There  is  an  obscure  layering  or  strati- 
fication of  all  these  materials.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  sample  there  are 
no  inclusions  of  large  solid  bodies.  It  is  a  fair  material  for  walls  in  positions  where 
it  will  not  be  exposed  to  water,  and  where,  if  wet,  it  will  not  be  subjected  to  freez- 
ing temperature. 

PHCENIX  TUFA. 

The  tufa  from  Phoenix  appears  to  have  been  a  friable  variety.  It  is  described  by 
Merrill  as  follows :  *'  It  is  of  a  white  and  gray  color,  sufficiently  compacted  to  be 
cut  in  blocks  of  considerable  size,  and  is  stated  to  have  (The  Collection  of  Build- 
ing and  Ornamental  Stones  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  by  T.  P.  Mer- 
rill, Washington,  1889,  p.  463)  been  used  to  some  extent  for  building  purposes." 
It  is  stated  to  occur  in  **  blankets  "  from  3  to  to  15  feet  thick,  more  or  less  tilted, 
and  cropping  out  near  the  base  of  the  Mazatzal  Mountains,  at  the  ed^  of  the  Verde 
River  Valley.  The  microscope  shows  this  to  be  composed  of  pumice  fragments 
of  about  0.25  nmi.  greatest  diameter,  and  apparently  identical  with  that  described 
by  mvself  from  southwestern  Nebraska,  and  quite  similar  to  that  from  east  of 
the  Black  Hills,  Dakota,  described  by  Dr.  Wadsworth  in  Science  of  July  24, 1885. 
(American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  32,  p.  203, 1886.) 

In  a  series  of  exx>eriments  upon  the  building  stones  of  Great  Britain  to  deter- 
mine their  crushing  strength  and  other  properties  (Mem.  Proc.  Int.  Civil  Engrs., 
Vol.  CVII,  841-369,  cited  by  J.  F.  Blake,  Annals  Brit.  Geology  for  1892,  p.  242, 
by  T.  H.  Beare)  their  cubes  measure  2i  inches  on  a  side  where  used.  The  average 
crushing  strength,  stated  in  tons,  per  square  foot  was  found  to  be :  For  granites, 
1 12.2 ;  oolites,  141 .3 ;  sandstones,  489.8 ;  dolomites,  500.5.  The  density  was  obtained 
by  calculation  from  the  weight  divided  by  the  calculated  volume,  and  the  weight 
per  cubic  foot  by  multiplving  by  62.42  pounds.  For  the  additional  weight  due  to 
quarry  water,  the  weight  of  absorbed  water  was  added.  To  determine  the 
absorption  the  dried  stone  was  weighed  and  then  left  in  water  for  six  or  seven 
days  and  then  reweighed.  The  average  absorption  was  found  to  be:  For  oolites, 
8.96 ;  dolomites,  6.48 ;  sandstones,  4.68  ;  and  granites,  0.27  per  cent. 
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FELDSPAR  ROCK — AMORPHOUS  FELSITES. 

Upon  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Hassayampa  River  above  Walnxit  Grove 
there  are  stratified  formations  of  a  milk-white  rock,  which  is  apparently  made 
up  of  the  finer  debris  or  the  elutriated  crushed  fragments  of  whole  feldspiEir. 
This  formation  is  largely  developed  upon  Milk  Creek ;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  name. 
It  varies  in  consistence  or  hardness,  some  of  the  beds  being  quite  soft,  and  others, 
though  finer  in  grain,  are  compact  and  break  with  a  subconchoidal  fracture.  As 
a  rule  it  is  amorphous,  earthy,  and  without  definite  layering  or  marks  of  stratifica- 
tion except  by  the  bedding  of  large  mattes.  It  is  fusiole  to  a  blebby  glass 
and  gives  off  a  little  water.  It  can  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife,  or  sawed  into 
blocks,  or  hewed  into  shape  for  building  purposes  with  an  ax.  It  has  been  used 
frequently  for  lining  fireplaces  and  wears  well,  resisting  the  fire  to  such  a  decree 
as  to  leaa  many  to  suppose  that  it  would  make  good  fire  brick,  but  this  is  a 
mistake. 

HARBLiE. 

The  resources  of  the  Territory  in  white,  black,  and  mottled  marbles  are  great, 
but  for  the  present  the  cost  for  hauling  and  transporting  by  rail  to  markets  pre- 
cludes the  development  of  the  beds  except  on  a  moderate  scale  for  local  consump- 
tion. 

The  industry  of  making  cemetery  monuments  has  already  been  established  in 
Tucson.  The  marble  is  brought  from  quarries  in  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains,  some 
20  miles  east  of  the  city.  It  is  chiefly  white,  with  blue  veins,  and  it  takes  a  good 
polish. 

Fine-grained  black  marble  of  excellent  quality  has  been  brought  in  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  McClary,  of  Tucson,  to  the  museum  of  the  School  of  Mines.  The  beds  are  not 
yet  opened,  but  will  no  doubt  supply  good  blocks  of  this  desirable  marble.  Some 
remarkably  fine  white  statuary  marble,  in  large  masses,  was  noted  by  me  on  the 
northeastern  side  of  the  Santa  Catalinas,  on  Marble  Peak.  It  has  not  been 
ejrolored.    The  grain  and  texture  are  excellent. 

Fine  variegated  and  brecciated  marbles  are  found  cropping  out  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  at  the  Total  Wreck  mine,  in  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Santa  Ritas.  This  is 
easily  accessible,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  any  decora- 
tive marble  work. 

No  especial  search  has  vet  been  made  for  ornamental  varieties,  and  the  demand 
for  decorative  slabs,  i)anels,  and  mantels  has  not  yet  grown  sufficiently  in  the  land 
of  adobe  houses  to  justify  great  attention  to  the  development  of  quarries. 

ARIZONA  ONYX  MARBLE. 

The  increasing  production  and  exi)ortation  of  the  unusually  beautiful  onyx 
marble  found  upon  Big  Bug  Creek,  in  Yavapai  County,  deserves  special  notice. 
The  deposit  covers  some  200  acres,  and  has  oecome  the  property  of  the  Arizona 
Onyx  Company.  It  is  about  26  miles  from  Prescott,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mayers 
Station,  on  the  stage  road  from  Prescott  to  Phcenix. 

Prof.  Qeorjfe  P.  Merrill,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  says  of  this 
stone  that  **it  is  traversed  parallel  with  the  planes  of  the  deposition  by  wavy 
bands  of  color  in  all  shades  of  amber,  white,  ocher-yellow,  deep  ocherous  red,  and 
green  of  a  most  beautiful  emerald  shade.'*  He  likens  this  onyx  to  that  of  Mexico, 
which  it  resembles,  but  he  considers  the  Arizona  stone  to  oe  vastly  superior  to 
that  now  sent  into  our  markets  from  the  Mexican  quarries.  A  deposit  on  Cave 
Creek  has  been  opened  and  worked  by  Phoenix  capital,  under  an  organization 
known  as  the  Phoenix  Onyx  Company. 

The  following  description  has  been  furnished ; 

*•  The  only  ciuarry  is  located  at  Cave  CreeK,  45  miles  northeast  of  Phoenix.  Mr. 
B.  Heyman,  the  owner  of  the  mine,  started  a  plant  here  last  year  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  and  polishing  the  onyx,  but  througn  dissatisfaction  and  incompetency 
of  people  employed  he  concluded  to  close  down  until  practical,  competent  onyx 
men  could  be  found.  The  mine  covers  20  acres  on  a  sidehill,  and  it  is  found  in 
decomposed  limestone,  in  bowlders  varying  in  size  from  2  or  3  to  25  and  30  cubic 
feet.  Large  pieces  can  be  found,  but  not  of  so  fine  quality.  The  onyx  is  brought 
to  Phoenix  in  the  rough  and  cut  in  any  form  desired  by  gang  saws,  the  same  as 
used  in  cutting  marble.  Then  it  is  placed  upon  a  rubbing  bed  from  7  to  10  feet 
in  diameter :  then  taken  and  honed  down,  afterwards  being  put  under  a  polishing 
machine.  Mr.  Heyman  has  shown  samples  of  the  onyx  taken  from  his  mine  to 
New  York  dealers  who  are  experts,  and  all  have  pronounced  it  the  finest  grade 
of  onyx  yet  produced  in  this  country.    The  variety  of  colors  are  numerous  and 
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very  beautiful.  The  on^  used  in  the  counter  of  the  Auditorium  annex  in  Chicago 
was  taken  from  this  nune.  There  is  a  very  handsome  fountain  in  Mr.  Hudson*s 
drug  store  of  this  city,  also  a  counter  at  the  Wave  confectionery,  covered  with 
this  onyx.  Mr.  Heyman  has  received  orders  for  several  carloads,  squared  off,  for 
shipping,  but  on  account  of  the  loss  in  squaring  he  decided  not  to  ship  in  this 


manner." 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  ONYX. 


A  beautiful  variety  of  calcareous  onyx  has  recently  (1899)  been  discovered  in 
the  Territory  and  nromises  to  become  important.  It  consists  of  black  and  white 
zigzag  bands,  proaucing  a  most  striking  and  pleasing  effect,  quite  different  from 
any  of  the  colored  varieties  heretofore  brought  to  notice.  Samples  were  sent  to 
the  Territorial  geologist  by  J.  W.  Burson,  or  ^rkland  Valley.  In  some  of  them 
a  red  coloration  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  black  and  white  layers.  The  shipment 
of  a  carload  of  this  onyx  to  the  Peoria  Polishing  Works  was  reported  in  July,  1899. 

OREATBRVIIiLE  ONYX. 

Another  locality  of  a  good  quality  of  onyx  marble  has  been  found  on  the  lime- 
stone ridge  near  Greaterville.  It  has  been  opened  and  worked  to  a  limited  extent 
by  Mr.  John  B.  Anderson,  of  that  place. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  STONE. 

A  compact  amorphous  lime  rock  has  been  prospected  with  a  view  to  its  utiliza- 
tion f or  lithoRraphjr.  Its  value  for  such  purposes  depends  not  only  ui>on  the 
texture  and  adaptation  to  absorption  of  water  and  faulty  ink,  but  upon  the  size 
and  homogeneity  of  the  blocks.  The  results  of  the  trials  of  the  matenaJ  obtained 
at  Big  Bug  have  not  been  reported 

LIMESTONE  CEMENTS. 

As  with  building  stones,  so  with  limestones  suitable  for  making  lime  for  mortar ; 
they  are  abundant  and  accessible  at  nearly  all  i>oints  where  they  are  needed.  At 
Tucson  good  lime  is  burned  in  the  Tucson  Mountains  a  few  miles  west  of  the  city. 

At  Tempe  there  is  a  limestone  which  makes  an  excellent  hydraulic  Ume  mortar. 
It  is  believed  that  abundant  deposits  of  material  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
hydraulic  cement  can  be  found  among  the  many  varieties  of  volcanic  ejecta  dis- 
tributed through  the  mountains.  Tnere  are  remarkable  examples  of  natural 
cemented  breccias  and  conglomerates  in  the  Bradshaw  Mountains  and  elsewhere. 

The  caliche,  which  crops  out  along  the  mesas  and  gravelly  deposits,  makes  a 
strong  mortar  when  burned  and  mixed  with  sand. 

Samples  of  the  cemented  material  dug  from  the  mesa  near  to  the  ancient  ruins 
beyond  Florence  were  sent  to  the  Territorial  geologist  for  analysis  by  Rev.  J .  P. 
Whittemore,  the  custodian  of  the  Casa  Grande.  It  was  supposed  that  the  ancient 
builders  might  have  secured  similar  materials  for  making  a  cement  for  the  foun- 
dation. The  investigation  showed  that  the  mixture  is  much  like  the  caliche  of 
the  Tucson  mesa,  ana  that  by  careful  burning  at  a  low  heat  a  very  ^ood  mortar 
can  be  made,  after  slacking,  bjr  raking  out  tne  coarser  pebbles  and  stones.  It 
seemed  most  probable  to  the  writer  that  the  buildings  were  reared  upon  the  nat- 
urally formea  cement  or  caliche,  and  that  an  artificial  cement  was  not  maue  for  a 
foundation. 

SILICIFIED  WOOD. 

The  finest  and  largest  specimens  of  silicified  wood  in  the  known  world  are 
obtain^  at  Chalcedony  Park,  near  Holbrook,  Apache  County,  Ariz.  Whole  trunks 
of  trees  and  stumps  with  portions  of  the  roots  are  found  there  converted  into  stone 
as  dense  and  hard  as  the  finest  agate.  Every  cell  and  fiber  of  the  former  wood 
is  preserved  in  stone.  The  specimens  are  often  called  ''agatized  wood*^  and 
also  **  petrified  wood."  A  forest  of  trees  appears  to  have  been  entombed  in  the 
rocks  and  to  have  been  preserved  by  a  slow  process  of  replacement  by  silicia 
from  solutions  permeating  the  beds.  Subsequently  the  surrounding  sediments 
have  been  washed  away,  while  the  enduring  fosisilized  trees  remained.  Tons  ui>on 
tons  of  specimens  have  been  taken  away  from  the  locality  by  collectors  and 
dealers.  A  large  ouantity  was  shipped  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  to  the  larg^e 
establishment  founaed  there  by  the  Drake  Company,  James  H.  Drake,  presi- 
dent, for  cutting  and  polishing  the  granites  and  porphyries  of  the  Northwest 
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for  architectural  and  decorative  work.  Sections  or  these  trees  4  feet  in  diameter 
and  large  enough  for  tops  of  tables  were  cut  and  polished.  Many  specimens  were 
shown  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  and  at  the  i^aris  Exposition  in  1889,  and  at 
the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  where  they  were  greatly  admired  for  the  perfect  pres- 
ervation of  every  detail  of  structure  of  the  wood,  for  the  very  high  polish,  and  for 
the  excjuisite  interblending  of  colors  in  the  mass  due  to  the  presence  of  various 
oxides  m  the  original  silicifying  solutions. 

The  silicified  woods  of  this  locality  in  Arizona  were  first  made  known  to  the 
world  through  the  collection  of  M.  Jules  Marcou,  the  geologist  of  the  thirty-fifth 
pai*allel  (Whipple's)  survey  for  a  railroad  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  (Vide 
Vol.  Ill  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Railroad  Surveys).  The  writer  had  the  first 
specimen  cut  and  polished  fron  this  collection  in  1855.  For  a  notice  of  the  objects 
shown  in  Paris  in  1889,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
commissioners  (1889 ) ,  volume  1 .  page  414.  For  this  exhibit  of  Arizona  fossil  wood, 
or  •*  agatized  wood,"  the  exhibitor,  the  Drake  Company,  received  a  gold  medal. 

Very  interesting  specimens  of  silicified  wood  occur  in  quantity  upon  some  of 
the  mesas  bordering  the  (Colorado  River,  especially  upon  tne  mesas  of  the  desert 
west  of  the  Colorado,  near  the  Vallecito  and  San  Felipe,  in  California. 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  such  silicified  wood  was  procured  by  Herbert  Brown, 
esq.,  superintendent  of  the  Territorial  prison  at  Yuma,  and  was  presented  by  him 
in  May,  1899,  to  the  museum  at  the  University  of  Tucson.  It  is  about  8  incnes  in 
diameter  and  over  a  yard  long ;  a  straight  stick  or  log  with  several  notches  and 
distinct  grain,  but  now  one  solid  mass  of  stone,  the  silica  having  replaced  and 
filled  every  cell  and  pore  of  the  wood  so  as  to  preserve  even  microscopic  details  in 
an  imperishable  adamantine  form. 

CHALCHUITL  TURQUOISE. 

Several  localities  of  this  ornamental  stone  or  gem  are  known  in  Arizona.  The 
two  most  important  are  one  In  Mohave  County  and  the  other  in  the  Dragoon 
Mountains.  At  both  these  places  there  are  ancient,  prehistoric  excavations,  made 
by  the  original  races  in  search  of  t  he  gem  known  to  them  as  the  *  *  chalchui  tl . "  They 
prized  this  gem  most  highly,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  known  and  valued  all 
over  the  region  formerly  so  thickly  occupied  by  the  prehistoric  peoples  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  and  southward  in  Mexico,  even  to  and  perhaps  beyond  the 
ancient  Aztec  capital.  Montezuma  held  the  chalchui  tl  in  high  esteem.  He 
showed  great  favor  to  the  royal  home  of  Sx>ain  by  sending  four  cnalchuite  stones 
as  a  present  through  (^rtez. 

The  presence  of  fragments  of  this  ^em,  or  small  ornaments  made  of  it,  in 
ancient  ruins  and  places  of  sepulture  in  places  widely  separated,  together  with 
the  far  distant  points  at  which  veins  of  it  were  worked,  show  the  universality  of 
the  appreciation  of  this  gem.  So  also  the  high  appreciation  in  which  the  gem  is 
held  at  the  present  time  by  the  Navajoes,  the  Zunis,  and  other  tribes  of  Pueblo 
Indians  shows,  or  at  least  indicates,  that  the  Pueblo  tribes  of  to-day  are  the  liv- 
ing representatives  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  cities  along  the  Salt  River  and 
Qua  valleys. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Fenzel,  civil  engineer,  of  New  York,  has  recently  (1899)  opened  up 
the  ancient  workings  in  Mohave  County  and  contributed  an  interesting  article  on 
his  discoveries  to  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  New  York.  He  opened 
an  ancient  shaft  which  was  filled  up  with  dlbris  and  overgrown  by  shrubs  and 
mesquite  trees,  and  unearthed  a  large  amount  of  loose  pieces  of  turquoise,  and 
masses  of  rock  penetrated  by  veinlets  of  the  mineral ,  and  in  addition  a  great 
number  of  stone  tools,  such  as  hammers,  mauls,  and  chisels,  which  evidently  had 
had  hard  usage  in  the  work  of  getting  out  the  gem. 

POTTERS  AND  BRICK  CLAYS. 

The  Territory  is  rich  in  the  possession  of  numerous  and  excellent  deposits  of 
clays  suitable  for  many  purposes.  These  clays  are  of  all  grades,  from  the  coarsest 
and  most  common  brick  clays  to  the  finest  description  of  potter*s  clay  especially 
well  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  tiles.  Most  of  the  deposits  are  undevelopea. 
They  remain  in  their  original  state  and  await  the  touch  of  enterprise  and  capital. 
The  brick  industry  has,  however,  been  established  locally  at  many  places,  notably 
at  Tucaon,  where  many  of  the  kilns  are  burned  annually.  The  material  is  dug 
in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  not  over  a  mile  from  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
A  fair  article  of  red  brick  is  produced  and  is  now  largely  used  in  the  construction 
of  buildings,  not  only  stores  and  warehouses,  but  dwellings  and  cottages  of  small 
size.  BncK  is  rapidly  displacing  adobes  for  such  constructions,  as  they  cost  but 
little  more,  and  are  much  more  durable  and  satisfactory. 
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FIRE  CL^y. 


The  coal  seams  at  Bridgerg,  in  the  Chtncahnas,  fnTniBh  some  excellent  fire  clays. 
Some  of  it  is  qnito  white  and  other  samples  are  nearly  black  from  the  carbon 
mixed  in.  Two  samples  examined  by  me  at  the  School  of  Mines  show  that  the 
white  is  very  clean  and  pore  and  is  an  excellent  fire  clay.  So.  also,  a  sample  of  a 
hard  black  mass,  breaking  tike  a  stone,  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife  and  exhibits  a 
fine,  dense  grain.  It  becomes  white  in  heating  and  appears  to  be  an  excellent  fire 
clay  charged  with  carbon. 

Depoeita  near  Benson  have  been  more  worked  than  those  at  Bridgers  and  have 
supplied  the  furnaces  at  Bisbee  with  material  pronoanced  by  Mr.  L^w.  Williams 
equal  in  quality  to  any  fire  clay  he  has  ever  naed.  This  clay  is  like  that  at 
Bridgers,  highly  charged  with  carbonaceons  matter,  and  has  a  black  coal-like 
appearance. 

QRAPHITIC  FIBE  CLAY. 

)  fonnd  in  the  northern  end  of  the  Wbet- 
it  T  miles  from  Benson.     The  croxtping 

a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  base  of  the 
!e.  The  clay  was  discovered  and  located 
Dan  Duty.    During  the  time  of  the  mn- 

a  market  for  considerable  quantities  of 
Hit  the  furnace.    Since  Mr.  Duty's  death, 

of  the  smelt«r,  the  deposit  has  not  been 
a  passed  through  several  hands.  At  the 
tedfield  and  A.  A.  Castenada.  Shipments 
ing  furnaces  of  the  Cornier  Queen  at  Bis- 
aterial  is  mixed  with  siUca  for  the  lining 
er  purimses. 

the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  is  said  by 
lilroad  agent  at  Benson,  to  be  about  an 
1  that  there  are  streaks  or  portions  of  the 
rain  and  quality.  The  general  aspect  of 
iracite  coal.  It  is  black  and  graptutic,  is 
ter,  makes  a  black,  plastic  mass. 
.  When  heated,  with  access  of  air,  this 
irface  and  the  mass  loses  color,  becoming 
1  for  some  time,  the  carbon  disappears,  a 
;  its  amount,  together  with  a  very  small 
it  the  earthy  body  of  the  substance  is  not 
by  its  fusibility  at  a  high  heat  to  a  slag- 
at  a  temfierature  below  fusion  and  forms 
irable  boildiug  quality,  and  the  diffused 

imited  amount  of  this  material.  The  bed 
ices  of  30  feet  or  more_,  meaaured  at  right 
rrees.  The  trend  or  direction  of  the  out- 
1  slate  "  between  croppings  of  granite.  It 
irizon  of  vegetation,  probably  of  the  Car- 
aphitic  coal  beds  of  the  Chiricahnas  fur- 
1  the  broad  Snlphur  Springs  Valley,  giving 
of  the  former  exiat«nce  of  a  rich  Carbon- 

at  from  t8  to  |10  per  ton.  The  rate  of 
is  $4.30,  but  it  would  appear,  probably, 
crude  material  of  manufactnre  conducive 

ra  STONE. 

Bneral  scouring  purposes  on  wood  or  mel^ 
at  Flagstaff  by  A.  F.  McE>eTmid  and  bis 
d  homogenous,  and  can  be  hewed  with  an 
blocks  of  any  required  size.  It  has  a  soft, 
h  adapts  it  in  an  eminent  degree  to  scour- 
lest  quality  used  for  scouring  the  decks  of 
is  a  finer  grain.  It  is  adapted  to  seonring 
ititute  for  pumice  stone  or  sandpajier,  and 
Mapper,  iron,  and  steel,  and  conld  replace 
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NOTES  ON  THE  GEOLOQT  OF  ARIZONA. 

It  is  not  x>03sible  at  the  pres 
geology  of  the  Territory  of  A 
fively  unknown  and  uneiptor 
the  resolteof  many  observera 
view  of  the  varied  and  intrici 
of  the  Territory.  FVom  one  ] 
There  have  been  inan^  very  ii 
structure  of  the  Territory.  1 
official  governmental  enrveys 
Territory  contiguous  to  the  G 

We  are  indebted  to  Dutton  I 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  to  ^ 

who  accompanied  Whipple  and  Ives  on  the  survey  of  the  hne  35'  parallel,  gave 
as  the  reenlts  of  a  mimng  reconnoiesonce  across  the  Territor jr  to  uie  Hohave  in 
,^_,;.-_i-      »T — 1 :^L  T ^  j.jjg  Qoiorado  River  expedition  gave  us  addi- 


a region  about  Prescott  (Trans.  Anier.  Inst.  Min.  Engr.,XI,  286,1. 
i  of  middle  and  southern  Arizona  is  comparatively  new  and  nntoiowm. 
He  haa  also  publiNhed  a  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  Secondary  or  Triassic  sand' 
stone  in  southwestern  Arizona.     (Engr.  Min.  Jour.,  November  4,  1898.) 

Pnmpelly.ia  a  contribution  totlie  Academy  of  Scienceof  California,  gave  some 
glimpses  of  the  geology  of  the  Suntu  Cruz  valley  and  the  mountains  bordering  it 
near  ttke  Patagonia,  Urn  Heintzelman.  and  the  Santa  Rita  mines. 

The  importance  of  all  accurate  information  concerning  the  mining  region  of 
the  central  mass  of  monntains,  known  aa  the  Bradshaws,  justifies  the  reproduc- 
tion here  of  the  paper  written  by  Mr.  John  P.  Blandy,  the  former  Territorial 
geologist,  and  published  originally  in  1883  in  the  Tiunaactions  of  the  American 
T«.„K<«t»  ^*  u..,i..»  v<^.A,.a.,,,^_  with  a  map,  which  last,  however,  is  here  necee- 

)  REGION   AROUND. 


With  the  report  of  mining  statistics  for  the  year  18TS  there  was  published  a 
geological  map  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
map  which  represents  the  geology  of  Arizona,  and  is,  as  far  as  my  obeervations 
go,  correct.  It  is,  however,  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  of  little  practical  value 
to  the  miner.  I  know  of  no  other  maps,  even  of  localities  of  thia  Territory. 
The  topographical  maps  are  also  on  so  small  a  scale  B.a  not  even  to  serve  as  guides 
from  fdace  to  place;  the  largest,  that  of  Eckhoff  and  Ricker,  being  only  30  by  SO 
inches  to  represent  a  territory  of  135,000  square  miles.  For  these  reasons  it 
makes  it  esceedingly  difficult  t»  describe  the  various  mining  centers  in  an  intel- 
ligent manner,  and  eqnally  so  to  examine  such  a  hilly  country  as  it  is  intended 
to  describe  in  this  paper. 

When  I  first  came  into  this  Territory  I  soon  realized  the  trouble  I  had  to 
enconnter  in  trying  to  form  an  opinion,  or  even  to  get  the  needed  information  rat 
the  geological  contonr.  I  have,  therefore,  labored  as  best  I  conid  to  get  a  topo- 
graphical diagram  of  the  section  of  country  represented  by  the  map  which  accom- 
panies this  paper.  (By  C.  H.  Hitchcock  and  Wm.  P.  Blake — the  same  map  wiA 
tew  correcnons  which  was  contributed  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census 
under  Oen.  F.  A.  Walker.) 

The  lines  mn  by  the  land  department  up  the  valleys  of  the  Aqua  Fria  and 
those  west  of  the  Hassayampa,  and  connected  east  and  west  to  the  north  of  Pree- 
cott,  enabled  me  to  correctly  inclose  the  space  covered  by  the  Bradshaw  and 
Sierra  Prieta  mountain  groups,  but  the  territory  covere<l  by  these  mountains, 
and  the  most  difficult  part,  1  have  had  to  fill  up  as  best  I  could.  I  have  met  with 
such  success  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  those  most  familiar  with  the  country. 
and  with  the  map  in  hand  anyone  would  be  able  to  cross  it  in  any  direction. 
As  there  has  not  l)ecu  a  single  line  of  survey  across  it  this  has  been  no  small 
undertaking,  and  I  have  had  to  depend  upon  sighta  from  prominent  points  with 
the  pocket  compatts,  or,  in  absence  of  that,  to  make  observations  with  watch  in 
hwid  and  guess  as  near  as  possible  the  meridian  direction.  But  one  main  wagon 
road  passes  through  the  district,  that  from  Prescott  to  the  Peck  mine. 

Having  constructed  a  map  with  approximate  correctness,  it  reumiufi  to  mark 
in  the  general  geology,  but  it  is  still  difficult  to  draw  accurately  the  distinct  lines 
of  junction  between  the  formations.    To  do  this  requires  an  amount  of  muscular 
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exertion  that  no  one  can  understand  nnless  be  has  tried  it  in  snch  a  bill  conntry, 
a  region  of  gnlcbes  and  steep,  rocky  billsides,  most  of  it  covered  witb  a  growth  of 
tangled,  thorny  bushes  or  prickly,  poisonous  cactus  plants.  I  have  therefore 
only  marked  the  general  run  of  the  rocks,  without  attempting  the  line  of  the 
boundaries  of  any.  It  is  only  meant  as  a  skeleton  upon  which  others  may  assist 
in  filling  in  the  detail  as  they  may  be  able.  It  is  the  detailed  geology  of  a  region 
which  is  of  the  most  assistance  to  the  miner,  and  it  cannot  be  too  minute.  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  geological  map  has  been  issued  of  any  locality  of  Arizona. 

I  shall  refer  only  to  that  part  of  the  map  which  shows  the  country  between  the 
Peck  mine  and  the  town  of  Prescott.  The  Peck  mine  is  situated  in  a  primary  slate 
formation,  the  north  boundary  of  which  is  at  Bear  Run.  This  sweeps  around  in 
a  northerly  direction,  crossing  Turkey  Creek  and  the  mouth  of  Wolf  Creek,  the 
head  of  Cedar  Creek,  and  after  crossing  the  Big  Bug  Creek  to  the  north  of  the 
station  passes  northward  by  the  Silver  Belt  mine,  and  is  lost  to  view  under  the 
Aqua  Fria  flats  and  Lonesome  Valley,  or  what  is  marked  on  the  Government 
maps  as  the  Prescott  Plains.  To  the  north  of  this  formation  we  have  a  porphyritic- 
granite  ridge,  passing  from  the  Tuscumbia  mine  through  the  Trinity,  crossing 
Turkey  Creek  at  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek,  thence  over  the  high  divide  between 
Pine  and  Wolf  creeks.  This  does  not  show  itself  at  Big  Bug  Creek,  unless  the 
small  field  of  granite  near  Boggs  be  a  continuation  of  the  same.  Next  north  of 
this  granite  ridge  we  have  a  syenite  gneiss,  covering  the  country  up  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Union,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  belt  of  hornblende  slate,  which 
crosses  Turkey  Creek  at  the  Masterson  Mill.  This  brings  us  to  the  great  granite 
center  of  Mount  Union.  From  its  sides  start  out  the  various  streams  of  Main  and 
East  Hassayampa,  Turkey,  Big  Bug,  and  Lynx  creeks.  Mount  Union  is  said  to 
be  the  highest  peak,  with  the  exception  of  San  Francisco  Mountain,  in  Yavapai 
Coxinty,  which  would  make  it  about  10,000  feet  above  tide.  It,  with  two  neigh- 
boring peaks,  one  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south,  appears  more  like  a  north 
and  south  ridge  of  granite,  and  throws  out  a  finger  forming  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  Big  Bug  and  Lynx  creeks,  reaching  nearly  to  the  Silver  Belt  mine, 
where  it  abuts  against  the  high  tilted  slates  of  the  first-mentioned  formation. 
Another  finger  is  thrown  out  to  the  south  west  ward,  forming  the  divide  between 
the  East  Hassayampa  and  Turkey  Creek,  the  highest  point  of  which  lies  between 
the  Bodie  and  Bully  Bueno  mines.  At  the  point  where  the  Peck  road  crosses 
this  divide,  at  the  lowest  point,  it  is  hidden  by  a  thin  covering  of  the  syenite 
gneiss.  Between  Big  Bug  Creek  and  the  head  of  Wolf  Creek  lies  a  high  plateau 
called  the  **  Mesa."  This  is  a  sheet  of  malpais  or  lava  from  50  to  100  feet  or  more 
in  thickness,  which  rests  upon  the  vertical  strata  of  the  syenite  gneiss.  The  valley 
of  Lynx  Creek  is  occupied  by  a  more  or  less  stratified  granitic  rock,  which  extends 
soYithward  across  the  nead  of  Hassayampa,  and  beyond  the  Senator  mine.  This 
is  8ei)arated  from  the  large  field  of  granite  which  surrounds  Prescott  by  the 
ridge  of  hornblende  schists  which  crosses  the  Hassayampa  at  the  bridge  and 
forms  a  divide  between  it  and  Lynx  Creek,  and  in  which  heads  the  North  Wolf, 
Groom,  and  Granite  creeks,  the  highest  i)oint  of  which  is  Spruce  Mountain.  The 
Prescott  granite  extending  northward  to  the  great  mass  of  Granite  Mountain, 
here  and  there  incloses  patches  of  hornblende  slates  and  syenite  gneiss,  and  is 
intersected  by  trap  dikes  and  protrusions  of  columnar  basalt.  Of  the  latter, 
two  fine  examples  are  to  be  seen  near  the  town — ^Thumb  Butte  and  a  hill  near  the 
mouth  of  Banning  Creek.  To  the  north  of  Prescott  on  the  east  side  of  Granite 
Creek  can  be  seen  the  syenitic  gneiss  which  underlies  the  county  eastward  to 
lower  Lynx  Creek.  We  now  have  a  general  outline  of  the  geology  of  the  space 
lying  between  the  Peck  mine  and  Prescott.  I  have  seen  too  little  of  that  lying  to 
the  westward  or  of  that  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Aqua  Fria  to  refer  to  it  at  present. 
It  only  remains  to  make  some  reference  to  the  veins  occurring  in  the  various 
formations. 

The  large  majority  of  these,  whether  in  the  stratified  rocks  or  in  the  granite, 
have  a  northward  and  southward  trend,  varying,  say,  from  north  20°  east  and 
south  20"  west  to  north  20^  west  and  south  20  east.  The  exceptions  do  not  vary 
greatiy  from  this,  though  I  have  noticed  a  few  that  have  a  nearly  east  and  west 
course. 

Among  the  stratified  rocks  a  large  number  are  what  might  be  called  **  layer" 
veins ;  that  is,  they  strike  and  dip  with  the  formation  and  are  limited  in  length, 
seldom  extending  for  more  than  tnree  or  four  mining  claims.  In  many  instances 
I  have  supposed  these  to  be  formed  by  the  warping  of  the  strata,  causing  openings 
to  be  made  oetween  the  strata.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the  white  quartz 
ledges  occur,  as  in  the  belt  in  which  are  the  Bully  Bueno,  Yaho,  and  the  gold 
ledges  on  Pme  Creek. 

Tne  veins  in  the  slate  formation  of  the  Peck  district  occur  in,  or  in  contact  with, 
heavy  quartz  strata,  locally  called  quartz  dikes,  and  carry  silver  in  form  or 
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chlorides,  sulphides,  and  in  galena.  In  some  of  the  veins  large  amonnts  of  car- 
bonate  of  iron  occur.  The  quartz  dikes  are  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  dis- 
trict, standing  like  high  walls,  sometimes  as  much  as  50  feet  above  the  slates. 
The  finest  examples  of  these  walls  can  be  seen  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wolf  Creek, 
where  they  occur  not  more  than  6  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  stand  at  least  50  feet 
hi^,  terminating  in  pinnacles,  a  fair  representation  also  of  the  dip  of  the  strata. 

The  veins  in  the  granite  ridge  next  north  seem  to  occur  in  groups,  as  at  Tus- 
cumbia,  Trinity,  and  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Wolf  Creek  ridfire.  In  these  tiie  ores 
are  also  silver  bearing,  in  form  of  cnlorides  with  lead,  brittle  sOver  ores,  and  in 
galena  and  blende.    The  principal  vein  matter  is  quartz  and  bar^s. 

In  the  syenitic  gneiss  region  the  veins  are  all  silver  bearing  with  the  exception 
of  the  belt  referred  to  above,  which  passes  throuj^h  from  the  Bully  Bueno  mine 
across  Pine  and  Wolf  creeks,  which  are  gold-bearmg  quartz  veins.  Between  this 
belt  and  the  granite  on  the  south  the  rest  are  much  the  same  in  nature  as  those  of 
the  granite,  with  the  exception  that  there  is  but  little  antimony  in  combination. 
The  vein  stones  are  the  same.  To  the  north  of  the  gold  belt  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  Union  granite  the  amount  of  galena  in  the  vein  increases  in  quantity  as 
you  go  northward  until  finally  argentiferous  galena  with  much  pyrites  is  almost 
the  only  ore.  The  barytes  also  becomes  less  and  less,  and  quartz  increases  in 
quantity.  In  this  section  I  have  found  the  only  lime  spar,  in  form  of  nul  head, 
tnat  I  have  seen  in  this  region.    This  occurs  in  the  Goodwin  vein. 

The  veins  fn  the  Mount  Union  granite  are  all  gold  bearing,  many  of  them  also 
carrying  silver  in  combination  with  galena,  and  large  amounts  of  pyrites.  The 
gold  in  the  croppings  of  the  veins,  and  to  a  limited  depth,  is  free,  but  below  alto- 
gether in  the  i)yrite8.  Some  veins  are  found  containing  large  amounts  of  carbon- 
ates of  lead  wmch  yields  well  in  silver.  The  decomposition  of  these  veins  and  of 
those  in  Lynx  Creek  Valley  is  the  source  which  has  supplied  the  gold  to  the 
placers  in  all  the  streams  heading  in  this  mountain,  more  imrticularly  to  the 
Hassayampa  and  Lynx  creeks.  In  some  of  the  veins  of  this  formation  is  to  be 
found  much  blende  of  a  very  dark  character. 

The  veins  of  Lynx  Creek  Valley  are,  as  a  rule,  the  largest  of  the  region,  varying 
in  width  from  2  to  20  and  30  feet.  They  carry  gold  and  silver  in  varying  quanti- 
ties. Sometimes  pockets  are  met  with  yielding  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred 
dollars  per  ton  in  gold.  The  occurrence  of  silver  is  much  more  uniform.  Most 
of  these  veins  have  been  prospected  largely  in  the  cropping  and  the  ore  worked 
in  arrastres.  This  has  been,  however,  to  a  limited  depth,  I  believe  never  over  30 
feet,  and  most  of  them  much  less,  as  the  baser  ores  occur,  and  the  miners  have 
had  no  means  of  treating  them. 

Below  the  decomposed  croppings  the  ores  are  the  basest  of  the  region,  being  a 
mixture  in  every  conceivable  variation  of  sulphurets  of  iron,  zinc,  antimony,  lead, 
and  copper.  Of  course,  all  are  not  equally  contaminated,  as  in  some  pyrites  form 
the  mass  of  the  ore;  in  others  but  little  copper  is  to  be  seen.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  ores  will  average  some  $60  per  ton  in  the  precious  metads.  This  dis- 
trict is  generally  regarded  as  the  gold  section  of  the  region.  The  prevailing  vein 
stone  is  quartz  and  decomposed  wall  rock.  The  only  rare  metals  I  have  heard  of 
as  recurring  in  these  veins  are  molybdates  and  phosphates  of  lead  in  the  Occi- 
dental mine,  but  I  have  seen  none. 

The  veins  of  the  hornblende  schist  range  are  gold  and  silver  bearing,  apx>arently 
in  about  equal  quantities.  The  silver  occurs  as  chloride,  and  also  in  galena,  many 
very  rich  and  large  specimens  of  the  former  (horn  silver)  having  been  found.  In 
some  of  the  veins  verjr  rich  streaks  of  gold  have  been  encountered  by  the  prospect- 
ors. Much  of  the  vein  material  is  of  a  talcose,  slaty  nature  near  the  waJls,  and 
the  ore  streak  is  largely  made  up  in  many  of  the  veins  of  a  very  flinty,  yellowish- 
brown,  massive  quartz.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  galena  occurs  in  the 
vein.  But  few  veins — and  hardly  any  of  note — ^have  been  opened  in  the  Prescott 
granite.  On  the  southern  edge  of  it,  along  the  Hassayami)a,  some  strong  veins  of 
gold-bearing  pyrites  have  been  opened.  A  strong  galena  vein ,  with  a  smtJl  amount 
of  pjrrites  ana  a  large  vein  of  copper  pyrites,  has  Deen  developed  to  some  extent. 

To  this  meager  description  of  the  region  I  might  add  that  a  band  of  porphyritic 
slate  extends  on  the  east  side  of  the  Aqua  Fria,  from  the  Homestake  mine,  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  Black  Hills,  southward  to  Copper  Mountain.  Whether  this 
formation  lies  next,  east  to  the  slates  of  the  Peck  district,  or  not  I  can  not  tell, 
not  having  closely  examined  it.  So  far  as  examined,  these  porphyritic  edates  show 
veins  of  copper  ore  of  high  grade,  containing  silver  in  greater  or  less  quantities 
from  $7  to  |35  per  ton.  On  the  map  I  have  marked  approximately  the  sections 
covered  with  timber.    This  consists  of  pine,  oak,  and  juniper. 

The  streams — called  creeks  for  the  want  of  a  better  name — might  more  properly 
be  called  sluiceways  to  carry  off  the  heavy  falls  of  water  in  the  rainy  season. 
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There  is,  however,  a  small  amount  of  rumiing  water  in  all  of  them  for  most  of 
the  year,  particularly  in  the  winter  and  spring,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  but  a  meager  description  of  the  geology  of  a  large  and 
important  mineral  district;  but  I  have  meant  it  only  as  a  beginning  bjr  furnishing 
an  outJine  of  the  district  and  giving  an  opportunity  for  others  to  assist  in  build- 
ine  upon  the  foundations  which  are  thus  begun. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  mineral  district  extends  much  beyond  that  part 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  It  reaches  southeastward  to  the  Tip  Top  mine 
region,  the  copper  deposits  of  Castle  Creek,  the  Tiger  district,  and  south  westward 
to  the  Vulture  mine  near  Wickenburg,  and  the  gold  mine  of  Antelope  Peak;  west- 
ward to  include  the  copper  mines  in  Copper  Basin,  and  on  the  east  it  covers  the  cop- 
per and  silver  mines  of  the  Black  Hills  and  Ash  Creek,  and  the  gold  region  of  Cherry 
Creek  near  the  Verde.  To  these  may  be  added  the  gold  mines  and  placers  of  the 
Black  Canyon  and  Squaw  Creek.  This  region  possesses  as  fine  a  climate  as  can  be 
found  in  the  United  States— fine  open  weather  in  winter  with  but  few  storms,  and 
those  of  snow.  The  nights,  from  November  to  April,  are  cold,  although  the  days 
may  be  clear  and  balmy.  In  summer,  though  the  thermometer  may  register  105** 
to  110**  in  the  shade,  the  atmosphere  is  by  no  means  as  oppressive  as  in  the  Atlantic 
States  at  85"  to  90\  There  are  but  very  few  days  in  the  year  when  it  is  too  disa- 
greeable to  work  in  the  open  air.  Many  severe  things  have  been  said  of  "dry 
Arizona,'*  but  it  has  never  been  called  the  "land  of  beautiful  and  glorious  sun- 
shine," to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Arizonian  Slates,  Bradshaw  Mountains. 

The  following  notes  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Bradshaws  are  from  my  own  obser- 
vations: 

The  great  central  mountain  mass  of  Arizona,  generally  known  as  the  Bradshaws, 
includes  many  subdivisions,  known  as  Granite  Mountains,  Weaver  Mountains, 
Kendrick  Mountains,  and  Wickenburg  Mountains,  as  shown  on  the  latest  Gov- 
ernment maps.  The  topo^aphy  there  given  is  largely  according  to  the  best  fancy 
and  skill  of  uie  topographical  db*aftsman  in  the  absence  of  any  good  field  work. 
The  area  is  wide  and  diversified,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  rocKs  are  chiefly  crys- 
talline and  very  ancient,  representing  the  Archaean,  Laurentian,  and  Huronian. 
There  are  large  areas  of  compact  homogeneous  granite,  much  of  which  seems  to  be 
intrusive.  There  are  ancient  gneissic  rocks  of  varyingdegrees  of  metamorphism, 
of  compression  and  folding,  such  as  those  above  the  Walnut  Grove  Dam,  and  in 
the  ridges  above  toward  Minnehaha  Flat.  Granite  abounds  around  Prescott.  It 
crops  in  fine  gray  masses  at  the  Tiger  Mine.  It  is  there  fine  grained,  with  small 
even-sized  crystals  of  black  biotine  mica  and  some  sphene.  It  weathers  into  large 
bowlders  of  disintegration.  Just  beyond  the  Tiger  vein,  which  is  near  the  contact, 
this  ^anite  is  succeeded  by  slates,  sandy  and  siliceous,  with  traces  of  pebbly  beds 
forming  a  part  of  an  extensive  development  of  distinctly  sedimentary  rocks  which 
form  great  hills,  and  extend  over  eastwardly  to  and  beyond  Humbug  Creek,  the 
tributary  of  the  Agua  Fria,  and  noted  in  the  mining  annals  of  Arizona  for  its  rich 
gold  placers,  which,  no  doubt,  were  fed  from  the  many  gold-bearing  veins  which 
traverse  these  slates.  This  is  a  slate  formation  which  is  extensively  developed  in 
Arizona.  Lithologically  it  is  like  the  Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  Taconic  slates, 
and  I  have  called  tnem  the  Arizonian  slates. 

VULTURE  TO  WICKENBURG. 

The  vein  at  the  Vulture  is  in  ancient  slates  and  gneissic  rocks,  probably  more 
ancient  than  the  slates  at  Cave  Creek.  From  these  outcrops  we  rise  upon  the 
nndulatinj^  surface  of  low  hills  of  volcanic  origin  or  outflow, 'generally  soft  and 
amygdaloidal,  of  local  extent,  having  been  cut  through  by  long  erosion  to  the 
bed.  In  places  the  argillaceous  slates  pass  into  dark-colored  hornblende  slates, 
becoming  compact,  gneissic,  and  syenitic,  and  all  much  seamed  and  ribbed  with 
dikes  of  f eldspathic  or  granite  rock,  and  with  porphyritic  dikes  to  the  summit, 
about  halfway,  and  thence  upon  granite  to  the  Hassayampa.  Passing  up  the 
Hassayampa  above  Grant's  store  and  the  old  Vulture  Mill,  there  is  a  bluff  of 
comparatively  modem  lava,  which  flowed  out  over  the  terrace  of  river  gravel 
and  nas  protected  it  from  washing  away.  From  near  this  place,  the  long  regular 
dope  extends  upward  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  about  six  miles.  It  is  covered 
with  grasses  and  cactacea,  but  very  few  or  no  trees  nor  shrubs  of  great  size.  The 
Boil  appears  to  be  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile  whenever  water  is  put  upon  it,  and 
to  be  composed  largely  of  volcanic  mud,  and  ashes  or  the  d6bris  and  silt  from  the 
decompoaition  of  lavas  and  trufaceous  deposits.    This  soil  and  slope  appear  to  be 
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most  admirably  adapted  to  vitictdtnre,  and  wotdd  no  doubt  produce  grapes  from 
which  a  most  superior  grade  and  variety  of  wine  could  be  made.  This  slope  and 
soil  extend  to  the  mountains  at  Antelope,  and  beyond  Barney  Martinis  old  place 
is  near  to  the  base  of  Rich  Hill,  sometimes  callea  Weaver  Mountain.  The  side 
next  to  Martin's  is  composed  of  a  fine-grained  white  granite,  with  a  large  amount 
of  (}uartz  in  it  and  black  mica.  It  is  gneissic,  in  regular  lavers,  and  appears  like 
a  highly  altered  old  sandstone.  The  bedding  pitches  nortnerly  at  a  low  angle- 
about  30  to  35  degrees.  It  may  be  called  a  granulitic  granite ;  it  appears  to  lorm 
the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  the  upper  portion  having  a  darker  and  brown 
color. 

West  of  Antelope  (or  Martin's)  the  slate  formation  crops  out,  and  as  at  other 
places  is  marked  by  a  white  quartz  vein,  dipping  northward  and  resembling  the 
quartz  lode  known  as  the  Leviathan,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  part,  sepa- 
rated by  some  great  fault,  heave,  or  displacement.  This  quartz  seemed  qmte 
barren  and  worthless  for  gold  mining,  though  there  may  be  rich  x>ockets  of  coarse 
gold.    Granite  crops  out  west  of  the  Leviathans  lode  hill.    It  is  a  granular  gray 

Sanite  of  coarse  texture,  and  has  some  isolated  crystals  of  feldspar.     The 
arcus  gold  vein  traverses  this  rock  in  an  east  and  west  direction  and  the  g^ranite 
is  much  altered  and  decomjKJsed  along  its  course. 

RICH   HILL  TO  WALNUT  GROVE. 

From  Antelope  or  Stanton  the  road  northward  to  the  Hassayampa  at  Walnut 
Grove  is  upon  granite,  passing  into  gneissic  rock.  Much  of  the  granite  is  com- 
pact, gray,  and  a  homogeneous  rock,  weathering  into  great  rounded  masses,  like 
that  seen  north  of  Phoenix,  at  Tombstone  and  other  places.  The  rock  is  especially 
well  developed  and  marked  by  disintegration  bowlder-like  formations  at  People's 
Valley,  where  extremely  picturesque  avenues  are  formed  by  the  linear  outcrops 
of  Cycloi)ean  blocks,  between  which  there  is  an  abundant  growth  of  the  evergreen 
oak.  Similar  conditions  are  found  at  and  near  Russell ville,  north  of  Dragoon 
station.  After  passing  the  summit  and  approaching  the  Hassayampa  Valley  the 
granite  becomes  more  gneissic,  with  a  large  amount  of  epidote  and  dikes  or  veins 
of  granite  traversing  it. 

COTTONWOOD  CREEK. 

A  deep  ^orge-like  canyon  is  bordered  by  volcanic  sediments,  the  beginning  of 
the  extensive  formation  of  this  nature  which  occupies  a  large  piart  of  the  Walnut 
Grove  Basin  or  area  above  the  great  Hassayampa  Canyon.  The  left  bank  of 
this  creek  is  a  bluff  of  the  upturned  beds  of  basaltic  lava,  alternating  with 
volcanic  sediments.  A  portion  of  the  creek  runs  in  the  midst  of  such  sediments 
which  are  largely  formed  of  i>ebbles  and  fragments  of  plutonic  rocks  firmly 
cemented  together  by  a  gray  cement,  making  a  rock  as  nard  as  any  artificial 
concrete. 

THE   DAM  SITE  AT  WALNUT  GROVE. 

The  rocks  at  the  head  of  the  canyon  of  the  Hassayampa,  where  the  dam  was 
located,  are  granitic  and  gneissic.  They  are  very  firm  and  compact,  and  are 
evidently  metamorphic.  Tne  planes  of  structure  or  ancient  sedimentation  are 
well  developed,  giving  the  rock  a  tabular  form,  well  suited  to  rough  construction. 
The  portion  of  rock  pierced  by  the  tunnel  for  the  pipe  outlet  of  the  dam  was 
excessively  hard,  being  formed  largely  of  vitreous  quartz,  probably  the  altered 
form  of  an  ancient  sandstone,  but  without  the  preservation  of  its  former  granu- 
lar condition.  The  rocks  a  short  distance  north  are  much  more  marked  in  their 
ancient  sedimentary  character,  though  now  highly  crystalline. 

AGUA    FRIA   AND   CAVE   CREEK. 

The  foothills  of  the  mountains  north  and  northwest  of  Phoenix  are  formed 
largely  of  an  ancient,  regularly  stratified  slate,  resting  at  an  angle  of  about  40 
degrees  upon  granite  and  dippmg  to  the  northeast.  On  the  road  to  Cave  Creek 
both  gramte  and  slates  are  crossed,  the  granite  generally  forming  lower  hills  than 
the  slates.  The  bed  rock  at  the  Phoenix  mine  on  Cave  Creek  is  slate.  At  the 
Chautauqnaa  and  Yellow  Jacket  claims,  about  3  miles  west,  there  are  large  hiUs  of 
slate  overlying  granite  at  about  the  same  angle  as  farther  east. 

BOS  ARIZONICA    (FOSSIL  BOVINE). 

A  box  full  of  fragments  of  bone,  sent  to  the  museum  of  the  School  of  Mines  for 
identification  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Coyne  and  Thomas  Deering,  on  being  put  together 
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proved  to  be  the  ham  cores  of  a  gigantic  prehistoric  bovine  quadraped  for  which 
the  liame  Boa  Arlzooica  i»  proposed.  The  find  was  dug  by  the  gold  placer  miners 
from  the  gravel  deposits  of  Greaterville^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Santa  Bit 
Mountains,  in  Pima  County,  some  40  miles  from  Tucson.  Unfortunately  the 
bonea  of  the  skull  were  too  much  broken  up  to  permit  of  restoration,  ^  It  is 
not  i>ossible  to  gain  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  its  dimensions  and  generic 
characters.  The  horn  cores,  however,  show  that  the  animal  must  have  had  a  huge 
head  and  neck,  so  as  to  support  and  make  use  of  horns  of  such  great  weight  as 
the  dimensions  indicate.  These  dimensions  are:  Circumference  of  the  largest 
end,  near  the  base,  where  the  horn  joined  the  skull,  17^  inches ;  of  the  smaller  end, 
10  inches  from  the  base,  13  inches;  length  of  the  portion  restored,  17  inches;  probable 
extreme  length  if  complete,  23  to  24  inches.  It  is  not  much  curved.  The  form  is 
nearly  cylindrical  in  section  and  is  conoidal,  but  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the 
largest-sized  horn  cores  of  our  domestic  bulls.  The  form  of  the  horn,  it  would 
appear,  mu^t  have  closely  resembled  the  form  familiar  to  us  with  the  bulls  of  the 
Hereford  breed  rather  than  those  of  the  Durham  shorthorn,  or  the  more  elongated 
and  crooked  horns  of  the  Holsteins.  The  form  differs  decidedly  from  any  buffalo 
horn  ever  known.    It  does  not  resemble  the  horn  of  the  East  Indian  buffalo. 

Somewhat  similar  fossil  horn  cores  have  been  found  in  Texas,  in  Ohio,  at  Big 
Bone  Lick,  Kentucky,  and  in  Nebraska.  And  there  is  a  resemblance  in  size  at 
least  to  the  great  horn  cores  found  in  Europe  which  belonged  to  the  recently 
extinct  Bos  Urus  or  primi-genius.  The  affiliations  of  this  species,  once  so  abundant, 
with  the  American  species  have  not  been  yet  sufficiently  studied,  but  Dr.  Leidy 
thought  that  the  American  species  were  different  from  the  European.  He  has 
described  one  of  the  fossils  with  horn  cores  20  inches  in  circumference  as  Bison 
latifrous.  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  has  described  two  other  species,  based  upon  fossil 
horn  cores  from  Nebraska,  as  Bison  ferox  and  Bison  Alleni.  By  the  courtesy  of 
Professor  Marsh  I  was  permitted  to  critically  examine  those  fossils  in  the  Peabody 
Museum  at  Yale  University,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  fossil  from  Greater- 
ville,  Ariz.  This  last  is  thicker  than  the  Nebraska  specimens  in  proportion  to 
its  length,  and  is  less  curved.  A  full  notice  of  B,  arizonica  has  been  sent  to  the 
American  Greologist  for  publication. 

MASTODON   REMAINS  IN   ARIZONA. 

Two  molar  teeth  of  the  mastodon  were  dug  from  the  deep  vegetable  mold  of 
borders  of  the  great  spring  at  Andrade  ranch,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Santa 
Rita  Mountains,  in  Pima  County,  Ariz.,  about  20  miles  east  of  Tucson.  These 
teeth,  weighing  4  pounds  each,  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  do 
not  appear  to  have  very  great  antiauity,  though  ages  must  have  passed  since  the 
animal  which  bore  them  was  mired  in  the  soft  mud  of  this  spring.  The  length  of 
these  teeth  is  6^  inches.  The  roots  are  about  the  same  length.  The  anterior  fangs 
are  separate  from  the  others,  and  are  much  curved  backward,  and  in  one  specimen 
are  twisted  one  across  the  other.  An  enamel-like  coating  of  a  dark-brown  color 
covers  the  whole  of  the  roots,  and  when  this  coating  is  dry  it  easily  breaks  or 
scales  off  and  shows  a  very  clean  white  dentine  below.  The  roots  are  also  distinctly 
annulated,  the  annulations  being  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide. 

The  animal  was  advanced  in  years,  for  the  crowns  of  the  molars  are  worn  down 
so  much  that  the  cone-like  cusps,  so  characteristic  of  the  dentition  of  the  mastodon, 
are  gone,  and  instead  of  them  the  dentine  or  ivory  has  a  cup-shaped  surface  sur- 
rounded by  ridges  of  the  thick  and  hard  enamel. 

The  mastodon  from  whose  jaws  these  teeth  came  must  have  been  over  10  feet 
high  and  perhaps  20  feet  long.  The  discovery  of  these  remains  is  important  and 
interesting,  showing  that  these  great  herbiferous  animals  once  roamed  over  our 
valleys.  They  were  great  feeders,  and  there  must  have  been  a  much  more  abun- 
dant growth  of  vegetation  when  they  lived  than  now  exists,  and  therefore  a 
much  larger  water  supply — another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  of  the  gradual 
dessication  of  the  eartn^s  surface  and  the  much  smaller  rainfall  and  stream  vol- 
ume than  formerly. 

Two  more  finds  of  similar  teeth  have  been  reported,  one  near  Bowie  and  the 
other  west  of  Tucson  toward  the  (^ijotoas,  but  have  not  been  sufficiently  verified. 

DEVONIAN   AND  SILURIAN  FORMATIONS. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains  is  made  up  of  granite  and 
gneissic  rocks  of  Archa?n  age:  but  on  the  northeastern  slope,  near  to  the  American 
Flag  mine,  in  the  Old  Hat  district,  there  are  extended  outcrops  of  ancient  Paleo- 
zoic strata  dipping  toward  the  eust.    In  addition  to  basal  conglomerates,  made 
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np  of  thoronghly  ronnded  bowlders  and  pebble,  there  is  a  thick  series  of  red  sand- 
stones, shales,  and  quartzites,  succeeded  above  by  earthy  and  shaly  limestones,  in 
the  midst  of  which  there  is  a  stratum  of  well-preserved  corals,  among  which  a 
branching  form  is  much  like  a  coral  fonnd  on  the  Verde  River  and  referred  by 
Professor  Meek  to  the  Devonian.  (See  Paleontology  of  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey, 
IV,  27,  and  pi.  11,  fig.  8.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  large  quartz  vein  traversing  the  basal  red  sand- 
stones and  shales  is  auriferous. 

Farther  south,  in  the  Santa  Rita  range,  in  the  region  of  Rosemont  and  of  Great- 
erville,  on  the  eiast  side  of  the  mountains,  limestones  and  quartzites  are  exten- 
sively developed  and  upheaved.  The  basal  rock  on  the  west  is  the  coarse  granite 
above  described,  which  has  a  great  extension  to  the  north  and  northwest,  and 
appear  generally  to  be  gold  bearing,  as,  for  example,  at  the  Mammoth  and  at 
GKndiielas.  In  the  Greaterville  region  this  granite  has  a  very  massive  flanking 
on  the  east  of  a  coarse  conglomerate  of  granite  fragments,  indicative  of  a  stu- 
I)endous  current  of  water  from  the  west  eastward  and  at  the  same  time  showing 
that  at  an  earl^r  period  of  the  history  of  the  continent  there  were  shallow  seas 
and  shore  lines  in  the  region  of  Arizona.  Other  and  different  conglomerates  far- 
ther north  and  south  bear  abundant  testimonv  to  the  truth  of  the  same  general 
statement.  Arizona  was  largely  above  water  in  the  earlier  ages.  This  granite 
conglomerate  seems  local.  It  requires  further  study.  It  is  overlain  by  quartz- 
ites and  limestones,  and  probably  unconformably,  yet  it  is  not  certainly  older, 
for  masses  of  quartzites  have  been  noted  in  its  midst.  It  is,  however,  aurifer- 
ous. Small  seams  of  quartz  are  numerous,  and  in  some  of  them  coarse  gold  can 
be  deen.  The  extensive  degradation  of  such  rock  would  liberate  a  large  amount 
of  gold,  and  this  formation,  together  with  other  quartz  veins,  may  be  the  source 
of  the  gold  of  the  Greaterville  placer.  (See  under  Placers,  chapter  on  gold.) 
Directly  above  the  quartzite  and  red  beds  there  are  heavily  bedded  limestones, 
which  at  Greaterville  and  Deerings  Camp  are  fossiliferous.  I  collected  corals 
and  brachiopods  representing  the  Silurian  age.  A  well-defined  and  nearly  verti- 
cal fault  dislocates  the  red  b^s  near  to  Deerings  Camp. 

SANTA  CATALJNA  MOUNTAINS. 

This  massive  range  of  mountains  bounds  the  view  from  Tucson  across  the  broaa 
mesa  northward.  It  is  one  of  the  most  marked  and  extensive  of  the  many  moun- 
tain groups  which  form  the  diversified  topography  of  Arizona.  As  seen  from 
Tucson  or  the  plain  on  which  the  university  stands,  its  general  directions  appear 
to  be  east  and  west,  for  it  sti  etches  wall  like  for  some  10  or  15  miles  approxi- 
mately in  that  direction,  but  if  followed  around  its  western  extremity  a  north- 
erly or  northwesterly  trend  becomes  apparent,  and  it  may  be  followed  up  the  CaS- 
ada  del  Cro  for  some  dO  miles  in  that  direction  to  and  beyond  Oracle,  just  over  the 
line  in  Pinal  County.  The  range  is  rugged  and  precipitous,  especially  upon  the 
northern  face  of  the  ridges,  due  to  the  peculiar  layering  of  the  rocks.  The  high- 
est and  chief  ridge  culmmates  in  Mount  Lemon,  tne  summit  of  which  is  reported 
to  be  about  10,0()0  feet  above  tide,  or  about  7,6bO  feet  higher  than  the  plain  of 
Tucson.  And  the  high  ridge  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  in  Mount  Rice.  The 
higher  ridges  and  summits  are  favored  by  snow  falls  in  winter  and  an  abundant 
precipitation  during  the  season  of  summer  rains.  These  higher  ridges  are  thus 
covered  with  vegetation  and  support  forests  of  splendid  fursand  pines,  some  of 
the  trees  attaining  a  diameter  of  more  than  8  feet  at  the  base  of  the  brink.  But 
the  precipitation  is  not  sufficient  to  madntain  large  flowing  streams  descending  to 
the  surrounding  plains,  except  for  a  short  time  during  the  periods  of  excessive 
rainfall  on  the  summits  or  when  a  heavy  snow  fall  in  winter  is  rapidly  melted  by 
the  ardent  rays  of  an  unclouded  Arizona  sun. 

The  geologic  structure  of  the  central  mass  of  the  Santa  Catalinas  is  but  little 
known.  The  southern  flanks,  doping  off  into  the  great  mesa  of  Tucson,  are  made 
up  of  tabular  gneiss  in  such  regular  strata  as  to  look  at  a  distance  like  ordinary 
mechanically  formed  sedimentary  sandstones.  The  planes  of  stratification  are 
flat,  not  in  curves  or  folds.  In  this  respect  they  are  peculiar  and  almost  unique. 
The  low  angle  of  dip  and  the  tabular  form  both  indicate  very  little  disturbance 
since  their  deposition.  The  formation  is  very  thick.  It  is  penetrated  by  tabular 
sheets  of  granitic  rock.  Large  portions  of  the  gneiss  contain  feldspathic  nodules 
enfolded  m  the  micaceous  layers,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  porphyry  like  our 
"bird's-eye  porphyry"  of  the  prospectors,  and  entitling  the  rock  to. the  name  of 
augen  gneiss.  Other  layers  are  quartzose,  sandy,  and  seemingly  are  quartzites  or 
old  sandstones.    The  whole  series  is  ancient.    I  refer  them  to  the  Archasan. 
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On  the  extreme  northeastern  flank  of  the  ranse  there  are  coarse  congjlomerates 
made  up  of  thoron^ly  well-worn  bowlders  and  pebbles,  in  which  white  quartz 
predominates,  thus  indicating  extensive  mineral  shore-line  eruption  and  deposi- 
tion. The  Palezoic  beds  are  there  developed;  also  a  broad  scale,  with  tnick 
deposits  of  red  sandstone  and  shales — ^the  Devonian  or  older  and  f  ossilif  erous  lime- 
stones above  elsewhere  noticed. 

Crystalline  limestone  in  the  form  of  statuary  marble  majr  also  be  found,  and 
near  Johnson's  rancho,  in  the  gulch,  there  are  very  interesting  croppings  of  the 
Arizoman  slates  in  a  greatly  compressed  and  contorted  condition,  showing  sharp 
zigzag  folding  and  crumplings,  evidently  the  result  of  intense  lateral  pressure. 

'Some  dei>osits  of  copper  ore  are  being  prospected  in  different  parts  of  this  range 
and  in  the  adjoining  spur  or  branch  known  as  the  Rincon  Mountains,  lying  north* 
easterly  from  Tucson. 

THE  NATURAL  BRIDGE  OP  ARIZONA. 

The  remarkable  natural  formation  of  a  chasm  spanned  by  a  rock  bridge  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  it  far  exceeds  the  natural  bridge  of  Virginia  in 
extent  and  grandeur.  The  bridge  spans  Pine  Creek,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Upper  Verde  River,  in  Gila  County,  in  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of  Tonto 
Baan  and  about  4  miles  from  the  town  of  Pine.  A  description  of  this  natural 
bridge  was  given  by  Patrick  Hamilton  in  his  book  ui>on  Arizona,  with  a  full-page 
lithographic  illustration  (p.  136) ,  but  I  subjoin  a  more  recent  description,  giving 
an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  bridge,  by  Mr.  Harry  G.  Logan,  one  of  the  students  of 
the  Universitv  of  Arizona. 

*'  Pine  Creek  at  the  bridge  flows  in  a  canyon  with  steep  sides.  Arriving  at 
the  brink  of  this  canyon  we  see  before  and  below  us  a  nearly  level  flat  of  land 
some  5  or  6  acres  in  extent,  reaching  across  the  canyon  to  the  opposite  side, 
where  there  is  an  abrupt  wall  of  rocks,  the  face  of  a  mountain  perhaps  1 ,600  feet  high. 
Standing  on  this  level  tract  of  land,  on  which  there  are  buildings,  an  alfalfa  field, 
and  an  orchard,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  top  of  a  natural  bridge 
across  a  chasm  and  that  the  stream  flows  below  us.  But,  looking  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  as  we  face  the  precipitous  bluff,  we  see  the  open  canyon,  perhaps 
300  or  400  feet  wide  and  250  feet  deep.  The  height  of  the  bridge  lessens  as  we 
approach  the  opposite  side,  and  at  one  place  there  is  a  hole  in  the  apparently  solid 
rock  through  which  one  can  look  down  for  126  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon. 

"  Desiring  to  get  under  this  wonderful  bridge,  we  take  a  trail  to  the  left  and 
note  that  the  rocks  lie  in  great  benches  or  strata,  like  cave-like  openings  extend- 
ing backwards  into  the  buttresses  of  the  bridge.  Entering  one  of  these  oi>emngs 
and  crawling  sometimes  upon  our  hands  and  kne^s  we  find  a  cave  or  vaulteid 
chamber  witn  beautiful  translucent  stalactites  petadant  from  the  ceiling  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  floor.  These  stalactites  are  resonant  when  struck,  giving 
off  mufflcal  notes.  This  cave  is  the  abode  of  numerous  bats  and  they  made  it 
uncomfortable  for  us  to  remain,  so  we  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon 
where  there  is  a  pool  of  water  20  to  80  feet  across  and  said  to  be  over  50  feet  deep. 
The  opposite  buttress  or  wall  of  the  bridge  is  nearly  perpendicular." 

Other  caves  along  the  canyon  give  evidence  of  the  flow  of  water  carrying  lime 
in  solution,  for  twigs,  grass,  and  other  substances  lying  in  the  water  are  now  cov- 
ered with  a  crust  or  deposit  of  lime.  The  rocks  of  the  canyon  appear  to  be  chiefly 
limestone. 

Theorizing  upon  the  origin  of  the  bridge  we  may  suppose  that  the  springs  and 
streams  of  ^careous  water  have  gradually  depositea  lime  in  g^reater  quantity 
above  tJian  below,  and  have  in  the  lapse  of  time  built  out  or  cemented  together 
the  rocks  and  debris  of  the  canyon  until  a  firm  cemented  mass  was  formed  under 
which  the  water  cuts  its  way.  Fossils  obtained  from  the  limestones  of  this  local- 
ity indicate  the  period  or  age  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone. 

ME8A   FORMATION^  Tt^CSON. 

The  mesa  upon  which  the  University  of  Arizona  is  located  consists  chiefly  of 
horizontal  depoeitB  of  wa^ed  gravel  and  sand  derived  from  the  breaking  down 
of  granite  and  gneissic  rocks.  The  nature  of  the  fragments  indicates  that  they 
came  from  the  canyons  and  cliffs  of  the  Santa  Catalinas  and  the  Rincon  Moun- 
tains. It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  deposits  came  from  the 
Sabina  Canyon,  the  largest  and  most  important  drainage  canyon  from  the  Santa 
Catalina  range,  but  at  a  remote  period,  when  the  rainfall  was  far  greater  than  at 
present.    In  sinking  a  well  to  obtain  water  just  north  of  the  northwest  comer  of 
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the  tiDiversity  tract  to  a  depth  of  85  feet  the  folloiraig  socceasion  of  l&j&rs  were 
cut  through: 

Section  of  the  mesa  formation. 

Feet 

Thin,  sandy  soil,  8  to  12  inches,  then  caliche  and  pebbles,  hard  cement .^  6 

Coarse  gravel,  g^ranitic -.  6 

Sand  and  water-worn  bowlders 6 

Red  and  clay-like  earth 2 

Red  sand 2 

Soft  caliche,  a  calcareous  cemented  mass 2 

Hard  sand 6 

Hard  sand  and  gravel *  8 

Sand,  cemented  and  aggregated  in  lumi>s 11 

Red  clay 8 

Red  clay  and  sand 30 

Sand  and  bowlders 8i 

Water  in  sandy  layers 3J 

Most  of  the  closely  cemented  sand  and  gravel  not  enveloped  in  caliche  is  well 
filled  with  small,  sparkling  crystals  of  calc  spar,  which  appears  to  be  the  cement- 
ing material  holding  the  grains  of  sand  together. 

TRIASSIC  FORMATION. 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  probability  that  the  red  sandstones  of  the  Salt 
River  Vj^ey  at  McDowell  Mount  and  near  Phoenix  are  probably  of  Triassic 
age.  Dr.  J.  F.  Blandy  in  1893  published  a  note  ux>on  the  occurrence  of  the  Trias 
in  southwestern  Arizona  (Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  November  4, 1893), 
and  informs  me  that  since  then  he  has  found  renmants  of  the  Cretaceous  in 
places,  but  particularly  in  the  Date  Creek  Valley  west  of  Congress. 

ANCIENT  CHANNEL  OP  SALT  RIVER. 

There  are  good  evidences  that  at  a  former  period  of  the  later  ages  of  the  earth^s 
history,  but  possibly  before  the  creation  of  man,  the  Goldfield  region  east  of 
Mesa  was  the  channel  through  which  a  greater  part  of  the  ancient  floods  now 
represented  by  the  Salt  River  flowed  westward.  The  chief  fact  in  evidence  is  the 
presence  upon  the  higher  mesas  and  hills  of  drifted  river  gravel,  so  much  rounded 
and  water  worn  as  to  prove  its  transportation  by  water  currents  from  remote 
sources,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  by  the  composition  of  this  rounded  gravel 
its  source  in  hills  and  mountains  far  to  the  eastward,  and  at  the  sources  of  the 
Salt  River  and  the  Gila.  Among  this  transported  gravel  we  find  bowlders  of  the 
same  peculiar  land  of  slate  or  sericite-schist  as  forms  the  bulk  of  the  high  moun- 
tains Known  as  the  Four  Peaks,  which  rise  majestically  in  the  west  and  north.  It 
is  probable  that  before  the  Salt  River  had  cut  its  way  to  its  present  low  channel 
a  part  at  least  of  the  drainage  was  through  this  open  gateway  to  the  west.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  volcanic  tufa  which  now  sunnounts  the  hills  also 
contain  considerable  quantities  of  similar  slate,  lending  strength  to  the  belief 
that  these  sediments  also  were  laid  down  by  great  currents  of  water  sweeping 
westw^krd  from  the  Four  Peak  region. 

GEOLOGY  OF  THE  SUPERSTITION  MOUNTAINS. 

The  Superstition  Mountains,  rising  about  20  miles  east  of  Mesa,  and  lying 
between  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers,  are  not,  as  usually  shown,  one  continuous 
range  extending  north  and  south.  The  name  should  be  restricted  to  the  east  and 
west  line  of  table-topped  hills  extending  alont?  the  road  from  Mesa  to  Pinal. 
Instead  of  a  continuous  range  beyond  these  hills  on  the  north  there  is  a  broad. 
oi)en  basin-like  valley  to  wmch  the  name  Goldfields  has  been  given.  It  is  an 
open  space  between  mountains  on  each  side,  and  has  the  general  elevation  of 
2,800  feet  or  1 ,000  feet  above  Mesa  Citv.  The  hills  on  the  north  side  of  this  valley 
rise  from  500  to  1,000  feet  higher,  and  are  formed  of  volcanic  tufas  and  shyolitic 
lavas  laid  down  upon  a  granitic  foundation.  So  also  are  the  summits  of  the  hills 
on  the  so.uth  side  volcanic  in  origin,  but  are  harder  and  more  porphyritic  and 
basaltic.  The  general  dip  of  all  these  betls  of  plutonic  origin  is  to  tne  eastward. 
The  floor  or  foundation  of  the  whole  region  is  a  coarse-grained  and  jjorphyritic 
granite.    The  distinct  feldspar  crystals  are  generally  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
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inch  in  diameter.  The  mica  is  biolite,  in  fine,  irregular  scales  and  evenly  spread. 
The  rock  weathers  freely  arid  does  not  appear  in  bold  ridges  of  a  rugged  aspect, 
but  the  surface  is  smooth  and  rounded. 

It  is  the  ancient  foundation  arch  and  appears  to  extend  northward  to  and  beyond 
the  Salt  Biver,  for  the  same  kind  of  rock  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  Consolidated 
Irrigation  Canal,  where  the  Salt  River  comes  through  the  mountains.  It  there 
forms  the  two  sides  of  the  arch,  cutting  through  which  the  water  of  the  canal  is 
taken  out.  This  granite  has  at  least  two  interesting  peculiarities.  It  is  water 
bearing  to  an  unusual  degree  in  the  Goldfield  region,  and  is  also  auriferous  to  a 
large  extent. 

HILLS  SOUTH  OP  MESA. 

From  Mesa  southward  the  country  is  open  to  the  Gila  in  some  directions,  and 
in  others  is  interrupted  by  low  ranges  ana  buttes  rising  isolated  above  the  plain 
like  islands  from  an  ocean.  One  of  these  buttes  on  the  right  bank,  or  the  north 
side  of  the  Gila  and  in  the  Indian  reservation  20  miles  or  more  south  of  Mesa, 
was  visited  and  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  the  ancient  mica-slate  formation — 
the  Arizonian,  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Huronian.  The  slates  are  much 
crinkled  and  contorted,  together  with  numerous  thin-bedded  layers  of  quartz. 
The  general  direction  of  the  lamination  is  north  10^  west.  The  relics  of  an  ancient 
canal  just  north  of  this  butte,  and  evidences  of  abori^nal  dwellings,  show  that 
the  place  formerly  had  a  large  population.  The  direction  of  the  bedding  or  lam- 
inations of  the  mica-slate  rocks  is  not  in  any  way  favorable  to  artesian  conditions, 
trending  as  it  does  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  general  descent  of  the  valley, 
unless  we  may  regard  the  formation  as  indicative  of  a  rugged  underground  topog- 
raphy, rising  in  underground  ridges  across  the  valby,  tending  to  throw  any 
underground  flow  toward  the  surface. 

SOFT  TUFA,  TUCSON  MOUNTAINS. 

The  white,  soft  rock  underlying  the  inclined  capping  of  volcanic  rock  lying  to 
the  east  and  north  of  the  Yuma  mine  is  a  very  remarkable  mineral  aggregate. 
Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  granular  granite  a  granutite.  But  large  portions 
of  the  ^weathered  rock  are  reduced  to  a  powdery  mass,  like  a  pile  of  ashes  or  dry 
clav  and  sand.  It  is  not  easy  to  secure  masses  large  enoAgh  for  specimens  that 
will  hold  together  for  transportation.  Such  specimens,  on  examination,  prove  to 
be  distinct  mechanical  aggregates,  made  up  chiefly  of  granite  debris  with  small 
included  f ra^ents  of  red  and  gray  siliceous  pebbles.  Biotite  mica,  in  small  but 
sharp  and  brilliant  hexagonal  plates,  ia  abundant.  The  siliceous,  f eldspathic,  and 
other  grains  are  firmly  cemented  'n  place  by  a  gray  or  white  magma,  which  is 
neither  calcareous  nor  siliceous,  but  is  felicitic  and  fusible.  The  whole  mass  is 
slightly  cavernous  and  porous,  and  the  cavities  are  lined  with  small  crystals, 
apparently  of  albite.  Little  siliceous  pebbles  when  broken  out  leave  a  cast  of 
their  form  in  the  magma.  Surface  specimens  are  often  incrusted  by  thin  layers 
or  deposits  of  lime  carbonate,  a  superncial  and  exotic  accumulation  very  common 
on  the  rocks  of  the  region  and  in  the  seams  or  crevices  of  the  cropping.  In  this 
peculiar  a^pgregation  we  have  apparently  all  the  constituents  of  an  albitic  granite 
m  a  comminuted  condition,  which  mixture  under  favorable  conditions  of  moisture 
and  pressure  might  readily  assume  the  crystalline  condition  of  a  normal  granite 
or  granulate. 

We  must  assume  that  this  rock  has  resulted  from  the  breaking  up  and  destruc- 
tion of  a  previously  existing  granitic  mass  by  active  volcanic  agencies.  It  may  be 
called  a  feldspatluc  or  albitic  tufli,  but  it  is  ver^  diflierent  in  its  composition 
from  the  li^ht-colored  tuffs  near  Tucson.  Ps  position  is  similar,  being  underlain 
and  overlaid  with  plutonic  beds  of  stratified  red-brown  and  chocolate-colored 
porphyries,  but  the  beds  are  not  horizontal  or  nearly  so  as  at  Tucson.  They  are 
uplifted  and  dip  at  low  ancles  to  the  northeast.  And  at  Tucson  the  overlying- 
plutonic  beds  are  more  modem  and  lava-like  in  aspect  and  are  full  of  amygda- 
loidal  cavities,  indication  of  surface  flows. 

In  both  localities  the  underlying  beds  of  soft,  white  tufa  have,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, determined  the  topographv  of  the  region,  for  by  yielding  readily  to  eroding 
agencies  the  harder  overlying  beds  have  been  undermined  and  left  unsupported, 
have  broken  off  at  the  edges.  In  the  croppings  northwest  of  Tucson  the  con- 
stant caving  down  of  the  underlying  soft,  white  strata  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
slips,  leaving  a  white  track  in  the  soft  slopes. 
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THE  SOILS  OF  ARIZONA. 

All  soils  are  derived  primarily  from  the  decay  or  decomposition  of  rocks,  or 
from  the  abrasion  and  breaking  down  of  rock  masses,  by  the  various  mechanical 
eroding  and  chemical  agencies  constantlv  acting  npon  them.  Soils  are  thns  as 
varied  m  their  chemical  composition  as  the  rooks  nrom  which  they  are  derived. 
Granitic  rocks  produce  granitic  soils;  volcanic  rocks,  volcanic  soils;  sandstones 
give  sandy  soils.  But  all  have  been  more  or  less  modified  bv  the  sorting  action  of 
water,  which  separates,  to  a  great  extent,  the  fine  i>articles  from  the  coarse.  The 
detritus  brought  out  from  the  steep,  rocky  gorges  of  the  mountains  is  coarser  than 
the  materials  transx>orted  by  the  slower  flowing  streams  of  the  vallev  lands.  The 
rushing  torrents  from  the  mountains  bring  down  large  bowlders  and  gravel.  As 
such  floods  spread  out  at  the  mouths  of  canyons,  and  the  volume  and  speed  are 
checked,  the  larger  masses  of  rock  are  drooped,  and  gradually  fan-shaped  slopes 
are  built  up  around  the  mountains,  while  tne  finer  materials  are  swept  onward  to 
the  lower  and  more  nearly  level  lands. 

Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  the  soils  of  a  region  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  the  coarser  and  more  rocky  soils  being  highest  and  nearest  to  the 
parent  lidges,  while,  as  the  slope  lessens,  the  soil  materiakLs  are  finer,  but  do  not 
necessarily  differ  greatly  from  the  coarser  in  their  chemical  composition. 

The  soils  of  the  great  Salt  River  and  Gila  valleys  are  not  local  in  origin.  They 
are  the  result  of  the  eroding  and  transporting  agencies  of  the  rivers  wnich  dndn 
the  vast  region  of  central,  northern,  and  eastern  Arizona.  Both  the  Gila  Biver 
and  the  Salt  River  and  their  tributaries  are  but  renmants  of  more  powerful 
streams,  which  once  swept  over  the  region  and  filled  the  valley  with  debris.  It 
is  to  those  earlier  rivers  we  owe  the  extended  plains  and  mesas  now  above  the 
reach  of  the  highest  floods  of  the  present  period.  The  ancient  floods  brought  with 
them  contributions  of  gravel,  sana,  and  salt  from  the  mountains  far  away  at  their 
sources.  And,  as  in  the  mountain  ridges  so  laid  under  contribution  there  was  a 
great  variety  of  rocks,  both  crystalline  and  sedimentary— granitic,  volcanic,  lime- 
stones, sandstone,  and  slates — so  the  fragments  torn  from  their  flanks  were  varied 
in  composition,  and  gave  soils  with  a  great  variety  of  constituents.  To  these 
constituents,  made  up  of  the  trash  from  distant  mountains,  we  add  those  derived 
from  the  nearer  ridges  and  from  local-drainage  flows — such,  for  example,  as  the 
slopes  and  mesas  formed  chiefly  by  the  Hassayampa,  the  Agua  Fria,  Cave  Creek, 
ana  the  Verde.  The  comparatively  local  wash  from  the  granitic  area  of  gold  field 
east  of  Mesa  has  also  had  a  markea  influence  ux>on  the  nature  of  the  soils  lying 
directly  west  of  it. 

Prof.  Bobert  A.  Forbes,  chemist,  and  now  the  director  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  of  the  university,  Tucson,  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  soils  of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  and  has  reported  the  results  in  one  of  the  station 
bulletins.  After  giving  in  detail  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  twenty-one  different 
samples,  he  states  the  general  results,  as  follows :  * 

**  Considering  the  more  critical  plant  foods  in  order,  it  is  observed,  first,  that 
lime  averages  no  less  than  2.372  per  cent  for  the  twenty  samples  from  the  valley, 
and  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  the  carbonate,  which  is  so  useful  for  the  flocculation 
of  clay  soils  and  their  consequent  improvement  in  tilth.  In  arid  regions  this  is  a 
fortunate  compensation  for  tne  small  amounts  of  humus  which  prevail.  In  humid 
regions  the  situation  is  reversed.  Lime  being  present  in  but  small  amounts  in 
such  soils  tilth  is  more  largely  influenced  by  humus,  which  is  found  most  abun- 
dantly in  damp,  cool  situations. 

'*  Tne  abundance  of  lime  is  characteristic  of  arid  regions,  and  is  one  reason  for 
the  fertility  of  these  soils  under  irrigation,  since  this  substance  not  only  improves 
the  physical  condition,  but  preserves  humus,  and  renders  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  more  available  to  vegetation. 

*  *  Potash  is  abundant  everywhere,  being  deficient  in  not  a  single  case  and  showing 
an  average  of  0.821  xter  cent,  or  more  than  twice  what  is  usually  considered  essen- 
tial to  fertility.  The  feldspars  which  are  found  in  the  granites  of  this  region  are 
rich  in  potash,  and  by  their  weathering  and  decomx>osition  contribute  this  element 
of  fertility  abundantly  to  the  tilth  of  the  valley. 

Table  of  average  results. 
In  fine  earth,  water  free.  Pep  cent. 

Insoluble  matter — sand,  etc 64. 675 

Soluble  silica,  from  clay 18.781 

Alumina  (AUOs) 6.488 

Iron  oxide  ( Fe^Oa) 4.  ©22 
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Per  cent. 

Organic  and  volatile  matter 8. 569 

Lime(CaO) 2.372 

Potash  (KcO) 821 

Soda(Na,0) 425 

Magnesia  (MgO) 1.835 

Manganese  oxide  (MnaO^) 055 

Phosphoric  acid  (asPsO*) 130 

Sulphnric  acid  (as  SO3) 059 

Carbonicacid  (as  CO*) 1025 

Chlorine 110 

Net  total 100.112 

Hmnns 650 

Nitrogen 045 

Alkaline  salts 

Total  soluble  salts 167 

Sodium  carbonate 044 

Sodium  sulphate 030 

Sodium  chloride .041 

**  Phosphoric  acid  makes  a  fairly  satisfactory  showing.  The  average  of  0.13  per 
cent  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  necessary  amount,  and,  as  stated  before,  the 
large  percentage  of  lime  associated  with  it  should  tend  to  make  it  more  available. 
In  particular  cases  these  soils  are  undoubtedly  deficient  in  this  element  of  fer- 
tility; such,  for  instance,  are  samples  Nos.  12, 11,  20, 13, 14,  and  1,  and  it  majr  be 
something  more  than  a  coincidence  that  Nos.  1, 12, 13,  and  20  are  from  localities 
where  fruit  trees  are  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  These  soils  would  quite  probably 
profit  by  the  addition  of  fertilizers  containing  phosphoric  acid.  C!k>mmercial 
phosphates  are  beyond  the  reach  of  most  farmers  of  tnis  region,  but  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  su|)plied,  with  other  needed  materials,  in  barnyard  manure.  Bat 
guano  also  contains  much  phosphoric  acid,  our  samples  showing  from  3.36  to  6.91 
\yeT  cent.  It  is  x>ossible  also  that  the  local  supply  of  bones  could  be  ground  and 
treated  profitably  for  this  purpose,  but  some  machinery  and  considerable  skill  are 
needed  for  this  work. 

**  Zeolites. — It  will  be  noticed-  in  the  table  that  the  soluble  silica  averages  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  alumina  (13.781  to  6.433  ner  cent).  This  excess  of 
silica  suggests  the  presence  of  zeolites,  since,  as  Dr.  Hiigard  points  out,  the  ratio 
of  silica  to  alumina  in  pure  clay  is  only  about  as  46  to  40.  The  existence  of  zeo- 
lites is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda  are  far 
in  exc^us  of  the  amounts  necessary  to  combine  with  the  carbonitic,  sulphuric,  and 
phosphoric  acids  present.  The  importance  of  zeolites,  as  emphasized  oy  Dr.  Hii- 
gard, consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  repositories  of  plant  foods,  from  which, 
by  slow  decomposition,  these  compounds  are  gradually  given  up,  as  needed.  The 
existence  of  zeolites  in  large  amount,  therefore,  augurs  well  for  the  wearing 
qualities  of  soils  containing  them. 

ALKALINE  SALTS. 

These  are  not  as  a  rule  present  in  unmanageable  amounts,  though  in  connection 
with  heavy  soils  they  occasionally  make  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Just  south  and 
southwest  of  Tempe  is  a  tract  of  low,  heavy  land  containing  an  excessive  amount 
of  alkaline  salts.  In  its  virgin  state  this  tract,  which  is  represented  by  sample 
16,  supports  a  bushy  growth  of  atriplex  and  a  few  hardy  weeds,  but  has  not  b^n 
reclaimed  for  agricultural  purposes.  An  examination  of  the  analysis  of  soil  16 
will  show  that  the  alkali  in  this  tract,  as  indeed  nearly  everywhere  in  the  valley, 
is  chiefly  *'  white  "  in  character  and  contains  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
more  injurious  sodium  carbonate  or ''black  alkali."  Consequently  these  lands 
must  be  reclaimed,  not  by  treatment  with  gypsum,  which  is  an  antidote  for  black 
alkali,  but  by  drainage  and  the  entire  removal  of  the  objectionable  salts.  The 
Australian  salt  bush,  which  is  not  only  an  excellent  forage,  but  grows  readily  in 
excessively  alkaline  soils  and  removes  large  amounts  of  the  injurious  salts,  may 
also  prove  useful  in  some  situations  hereabouts. 

*'  The  silt  brought  down  with  the  water  has  a  manifest  effect  upon  the  physical 
nature  of  our  irrigated  soils,  but  we  have  not  confirmed  the  popular  notions  regard- 
ing its  fertilizing  value  by  any  investigation  of  its  composition. 
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THE    CHIEF    DEFICIENCIES  OF    OUR    DESERT    SOILS    AND  SUGGESTIONS    FOR  OVER- 
COMING THEM. 

**  Nitrogen  is  probably  seriously  lacking  in  most  of  the  soils  of  this  valley.  The 
average  of  0.045  per  cent  is  low  and  inclaaes  amounts  running  from  0.029  per  cent 
in  soil  4,  to  0.108  per  cent  in  soil  16.  The  smallness  of  these  figures  may  be  seen 
by  comparison  with  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen  (humic  nitro^n  only)  in  18 
arid  soils,  stated  by  Dr.  Hilgara  at  0.101  yer  cent  ore,  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  Arizona  average. 

'*  That  these  soils  are  nitrogen  hungry  is  indicated  also  by  a  leaf -curl  disease, 
which  has  been  noticed  among  the  peaches  and  apricots  on  the  Phcenix  substation 
by  Professor  Toumey,  who  attributes  the  trouble  to  a  weakened  condition  result- 
ing from  a  lack  of  soil  nitrogen. 

**  The  problem  of  supplying  deficient  nitrogen  is,  therefore,  a  most  serious  one, 
inasmuch  as  nitrogen  is  the  most  costly  plant  food  sold  in  commercial  fertilizers. 
Fortunately,  however,  a  cheap  method  exists  for  accomplishing  this  work,  namely, 
by  cultivating  leguminous  crops  upon  the  land,  such  as*  alfalfa,  crimson  clover, 
sour  clover,  cowpeas.  vetches,  beans,  peas,  or  other  members  of  this  class  of  plants, 
according  to  circumstances  of  climate,  water,  and  soil.  These  plants,  as  men- 
tioned before,  maintain  upon  their  roots  colonies  of  peculiar  bacteria,  appearing  as 
smaU  lumi)s  or  tubercles,  which  have  power  to  convert  nitrogen  from  the  air  into 
the  nitrate  form  available  to  vegetation.  UjK)n  the  decay  of  the  whole  plant, 
which  may  bo  plowed  under  as  green  manuring,  or  of  the  roots  and  stubble,  if 
the  crop  is  harvested,  the  nitrogen  contained,  in  combination  with  humus,  remains 
behind  and  is  available  to  other  crops  which  have  not  the  power  of  deriving  their 
nitrogen  supply  from  the  air. 

"Doubts  nave  been  expressed,  when  alfalfa  is  cut  for  hay,  that  the  nitrogen 
i'etnmed  to  the  soil  by  decaying  roots  and  stubbles  make  up  for  that  which  is 
taken  away  from  the  soil  during  the  growth  of  the  plant;  for  alfalfa  is  known  to 
feed  ujMjn  soil  nitrogen  as  well  as  that  indirectly  obtained  from  the  air.  Of  course, 
this  return  will  be  made,  with  interest,  when  the  whole  crop  is  plowed  under,  and 
the  same  will  be  true  when  it  is  pastured,  the  nitrogen  being  then  returned  in  the 
excrements  of  the  Animals  on  the  ground. 

**  In  Salt  River  Valley  most  alf^fa  fields  have  been  used  both  for  hay  cutting 
and  pasture.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  man- 
agement of  this  crop  upon  soil  nitrogen  samples  were  taken  from  nine  fields  in  the 
valley  which  had  formerly  been  in  alfalfa  from  five  to  fifteen  years.  These  samples 
gave  0.052, 0.078,  0.060,  0.056,  0.090,  0.068,  0.097,  0.095,  and  0.115  per  cent,  respect- 
ively, OT  an  average  of  0.078  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  average  of  0.045  per 
cent  for  the  virgin  soils  of  the  valley,  an  increase  of  about  two-thirds.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  of  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  in  alfalfa  ground,  not  one  falls  below 
the  average  of  that  in  virgin  soils,  while  in  but  one  case.  No.  16,  does  the  nitrogen 
of  virjB^  soili^  exceed  the  average  in  alfalfa  ground.  The  effect  of  alfalfa  upon 
soil  mtrogen  in  ordinary  practice  is  therefore  sharply  marked  so  far  as  our  obser- 
vations go. 

''  The  examinations  made  in  the  laboratory  thus  confirm  in  part  the  experience 
of  the  farmers  of  southern  Arizona  as  to  the  most  profitable  method  of  handling 
our  desert  soils.  This  consists  simply  in  growing  alfalfa  upon  the  ground  before 
attempting  other  crops.  It  has  repeatedly  been  stated  to  the  writer  by  residents 
of  Salt  River  Valley  that  orchards,  wheat,  and  various  other  crops  were  conspicu- 
ously thriftier  on  old  alfalfa  ground  than  on  adjacent  virgin  tracts.  It  was  also 
observed  in  1897,  during  the  work  on  sugar  beets,  that  the  best  beets  came  from 
alfalfa  ground,  being  richest  in  sugar  and  of  greatest  purity. 

ALFALFA  IMPROVES  THE  PHYSICAL    CONDITION  OF    THE  SOIL. 

**  The  beneficial  effects  of  alfalfa,  however,  are  due  not  only  to  the  increase  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil,  but  to  a  great  improvement  in  its  physical  condition.  The 
compact  character  of  our  desert  soils  is  forbiddingly  evident  to  most  observers, 
especially  those  accustomed  to  the  loose  virgin  tilth  prevalent  in  humid  climates. 
This  denseness  and  solidity  so  necessary  to  overcome  is  due  to  various  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  alkaline  salts,  especially  sodium  carbonate,  destroy  the  flocculated 
or  grainy  character  of  soils,  which  is  chiefly  caused  by  lime.  Now,  although  lime 
is  aoun&nt  in  this  region  and  the  alkali  very  mild  in  character,  the  sodium  car- 
bonate present,  averaging  0.044  per  cent  for  the  valley,  undoubtedly  contributes 
materially  to  the  undesirable  physical  condition  of  our  vir^n  desert  soils.  Again, 
the  tremendous  though  not  very  frequent  downpours  of  rain  which  occur  through- 
out soathem  Arizona,  descen<mig  upon  the  bare  and  nearly  unprotected  desert, 
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pack  it  into  an  IncreasinKlr  solid  mara.  Pinally, 
four  antnaier favora tb« slow  combostion of  wbst 
itains,  and  tbns  leaves  it  nearly  without  on«  very 

i^onB  IB  generally  low,  it  seems  nnomally  so  in 
3  states  the  averag«  for  S13  arid  soils  from  Csll- 
na  at  1.34  per  cent,  while  that  from  IS  eamples  of 
er  cent,  or  abont  one^hird.  This  unnsnat  deflcl- 
,r  valoe  of  hnniTis  In  an  arid  region,  through  its 
ng  powers,  makes  the  problem  of  increasing  its 

naring  crops  and  barnyard  mannre  are  the  chief 
means  at  nana  ror  eirectmg  tnis  addition.  Alfalfa  is  particularly  mentioned 
becanse  it  is  the  best  known  crop  for  our  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  but  other 
forage  plants  are  attracting  notice.  Amongthese  iasonr  clover  (jUeiiloius/ndica), 
which  thrives  vigorously  here.  The  practice  of  plowing  barley  under  for  green 
Dwrnuing,  indulged  in  by  some  fanners,  is  of  limited  value  for  the  reason  that 
barley  does  not  assimilate  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  add  it  to  the  soil  after  the 
manner  of  clovers  and  other  legumes. 

"Leguminous  crops  shonld  therefore  be  choeeu  for  green  manuring  in  this 
region,  and  the  work  of  discovering  new  plants  and  improving  the  methods  of 
huidling  those  already  known  for  this  purpose  is  a  most  important  branch  of 
agrionltural  inquiry  witl)  us  at  the  present  time. 

"AlfaJf  ain  particular,  however,  improves  the  condition  otour  soils  in  yet  another 
way.  The  strona  numerous  roots  of  this  plant  penetrate  to  great  dej>th8  (about 
ISieet  in  dry  soilwas  observed  hy  Professor  Heauden  in  Colorado)  and  in  so  doing 
open  ap  the  soil  to  air  and  water  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  less  vigorous  roots 
01  other  plants.  This  view  of  the  usefulness  of  alfalfa  is  supported  by  the  obser- 
vation that  there  are  other  strong-rooted  plants  not  leguminoos  in  character,  and 
which  consequently  can  not  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  whose  good  effects  upon  sub- 
sequent crops  are  noticeable.  The  spiny  ester,  one  of  our  rankest  weeds,  and 
sorghum,  which  taxes  soil  severely  for  plant  foods,  have  both  been  observed  to 
bmiefit  Bubseqaent  crops,  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  the  loosening  action 
of  tbeir  roots  upon  the  dense  virgin  earth. 

A  COUPARISOK 

"Finally,  although  comparisons  aresaid  to  beodione  they  are  apt  to  be  instmc- 
tiva,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  compare  the  soils  of  Salt  River  Vuley  with  those 
of  other  arid  regions.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  Dr.  Hilgard's  figures 
and  those  of  this  bulletin  effect  this  comparison: 

Comparison  by  State*  of  arid  region  aoUa. 
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'  Not  inelnded  In  total. 

"  It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  potash,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid,  Arizona 
occupies  an  intermediate  position,  being  richer  usually  in  these  constituents  than 
the  average  California  ana  Washington  soils,  but  poorer  than  those  of  Montana. 
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**  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Arizona  the  amount  of  soluble  silica  is  remarkably 
large,  beinff  even  more  than  twice  the  alumina  present,  while  in  California  and 
Montana  tnese  constituents  are  about  eoual,  and  in  Washington  the  soluble 
silica  is  much  less  in  quantity  than  the  alumina.  This  points  to  the  peculiarly 
zeolitic  character  of  the  soils  of  Arizona  and  leads  to  favorable  inferences  regard- 
ing their  wearing  qualities,  at  least  so  far  as  mineral  ash  plant  foods  are  con- 
cerned. 

'  *  Humus  is  conspicuously  deficient  in  Salt  River  VaUey .  Montana  soil  contains 
five  times  as  much  humus  as  those  of  Arizona.  This  is  doubtless  largely  due  to 
the  temi)erature,  the  warmer  climate  of  Arizona  favoring  the  slow  combustion 
of  organic  matter. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

"1.  The  soils  of  Salt  River  Valley,  generally  speaking,  are  amply  supplied  with 
the  more  essential  mineral  ash  plant  foods,  incluaing  lime,  potash,  and  pnosphoric 
acid. 

2.  Nitrogen  and  humus  are  undoubtedly  deficient  in  quantity,  and  the  addition 
of  these  sou  ingredients  is  desirable,  perbajw  imperative. 

8.  Alkaline  salts  are  not  prevalent  in  excessive  amoimt  except  in  occasional 
localities  of  limited  area.  The  alkali  is  very  **  white"  in  character,  and  conse- 
quently its  injurious  effects  are  minimum. 

4.  Probably  the  most  serious  difficulty  with  our  virgin  soils  is  a  physical  one. 
Their  dense,  compact  condition  must  be  remedied  by  suitable  methoos  of  culture. 

5.  The  cheai)est  and  best  methods  of  supplying  the  lack  of  humus  and  nitrogen, 
and  of  improving  the  tilth  and  water  holding  power  of  these  soils  is  by  gprowing 
leg^uminous  crops  upon  the  lands  and  plowing  them  under  as  green  manuring. 
So  far  as  now  kiiown,  alfalfa  and  crimson  clover  are  the  best  of  these,  and  their 
use  for  this  purpose  is  imdoubtedly  an  essential  part  of  any  scheme  of  crop  rota- 
tion for  this  region. 

**  It  is  proper  to  note  the  effect  of  the  annual  overfiow  of  the  Colorado  upon  the 
narrow  strip  of  bottom  land  bordering  its  course,  and  ux>on  the  much  broader 
stretches  of  alluvial  lands  south  of  Yuma  toward  the  head  of  the  g^f .  The 
Colorado  maybe  compared  to  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  It  is  the  Nile  of  America. 
'With  its  immense  dramase  area,  it  lays  the  table  lands  and  the  valleys  of  the 
hei^  of  the  continent  under  cultivation,  and  fetches  down  the  lighter  and  richer 
portions  of  their  soils  to  spread  them  in  successive  layers  over  the  bottom  lands 
of  its  lower  valley.  The  red  color  of  the  silt  of  the  Colorado  not  only  grave  the 
river  its  name,  but  it  tells  the  ffeolonrist  of  the  erosion  of  the  red  sandstones  forma- 
tions idong  its  course.  But  other  rocks  contribute  their  quota  and  make  a  com- 
plex mixture  containing  all  the  element  essential  to  plant  growth.  Such  bottom 
lands  are  snprisingly  fertile.  All  they  require  is  water  to  start  and  sustain  a  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.    And  this  water  the  river  can  suppl> ." 

LAW  REGULATING  THE  LOCATION  OF  MINES. 

AN  ACT  tounendan  act  entitled  ''An  act  concerning  mines,*'  being  act  No.  4Sof  the  eighteenth 
legiBlatiye  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  approved  March  6, 1886. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  leffislative  cLsaembly  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  ^  That  act 
numbered  forty-two  of  the  eighteenth  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  approved  March  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  be  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sectiom  I.  Every  notice  of  location  of  a  lode  mining  claim  shall  contain,  first, 
the  name  of  the  claim  located ;  second,  the  name  of  the  locator ;  third,  the  date 
of  location ;  fourth,  the  numbei  of  feet  in  length  of  said  claim  and  the  number  of 
feet  claimed  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  discovery  shaft,  lengthwise  of  the 
claim ;  fifth,  the  general  course  of  the  lode,  deposit,  or  premises  located ;  sixth, 
the  locality  of  the  claim  with  refereUce  to  some  natural  object  or  permanent 
monument  that  will  identify  the  claim ;  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  county  recorder 
for  record  within  ninety  days  after  same  shall  have  been  located. 

All  lode-mining  locations  hereafter  located,  the  certificate  of  location  of  which 
shall  not  contain,  first,  the  name  of  the  lode  or  premises ;  second,  the  name  of 
the  locator  or  locators ;  third,  the  date  of  the  location ;  fourth,  the  number  of  feet 
in  length  of  said  claim,  and  the  number  of  feet  claimed  on  each  side  of  the  center 
of  the  discovery  shaft,  lengthwise  of  the  claim ;  fifth,  the  general  course  of  the 
lode  or  premises,  as  near  as  may  be ;  sixth,  the  general  locality  of  the  claim  with 
reference  to  some  natural  object  or  permanent  monument  that  will  identify  the 
claim,  shall  be  void. 
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Before  filing  such  location  certificate  with  the  county  recorder  of  the  proper 
county  the  discoverer  shall  locate  his  lode  claim  by,  first,  sinking  a  discovery 
shaft  upon  the  premises  so  claimed  to  a  depth  of  at  least  ten  feet  from  the  lowest 
part  of  the  rim  of  said  shaft  at  the  surface,  and  deeper,  if  necessary,  until  there 
18  shown  by  such  work  or  lode  deposit  or  mineral  in  place ;  second,  by  posting  at 
the  point  of  discovery  on  the  surface  a  plain  sign,  or  notice,  substantially  con- 
forming to  the  location  certificate ;  third,  by  inalang  such  claim  or  premises  on 
the  ground  so  that  its  boimdaries  can  be  readily  traced. 

Such  surface  boundaries  shall  be  marked  by  eight  substantial  posts  projecting 
at  least  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  by  substantial  stone  monu- 
ments at  least  three  feet  high,  to  wit :  One  at  each  comer  of  said  claim  and  one  at 
the  center  of  each  end  and  side  line  thereof. 

Any  open  cut,  adit,  or  tunnel  \yhich  shall  be  made  as  above  provided  for  as  a 
X>art  of  the  location  of  a  lode-mining  claim,  and  which  shall  be  equal  in  amount 
of  work  to  a  shaft  ten  feet  deep  and  four  feet  wide  by  six  feet  long,  and  which 
shall  cut  a  lode  or  mineral  in  place  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  from  the  surface,  shall 
be  equivalent  as  a  discovery  work  to  a  shaft  sunk  from  the  surface. 

The  discoverer  shall  have  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  discovering  the  lode  and 
the  posting  of  the  notice  thereon  to  perform  said  discovery  work  thereon. 

If  at  any  time  the  locator  of  any  mining  claim  heretofore  or  hereafter  located, 
or  his  assigns,  shall  learn  that  his  original  certificate  was  defective  or  that  the 
requirements  of  the  law  had  not  been  complied  with  before  filing,  or  shall  be  desir- 
ous of  chan^ng  his  surface  boundaries  or  of  taking  in  any  additional  ground 
which  is  subject  to  location,  or  incase  the  original  certificate  was  made  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  law.  and  he  shall  be  desirous  of  securing  the  benefits  of  this 
act,  such  locatoi  or  his  assigns  may  file  an  amended  certificate  of  location  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  regarding  the  making  of  new  locations. 

The  amount  of  assessment  or  representation  work  or  improvements  to  be  done 
or  made  during  each  year  after  the  completion  of  the  location  as  heretofore  pro- 
vided, and  the  time  for  doing  the  same  shall  be  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the  time  fixed  for  the 
i;)erformance  of  annual  labor  or  the  making  of  improvements  upon  any  lode, 
mining  claim,  or  premises  the  person  on  whose  behalf  such  work  or  improvement 
was  made,  or  some  person  for  him  knowing  the  facts,  may  make  and  record  in  the 
office  of  the  county  recorder  of  the  county  wherein  such  claim  is  situated  an  affi- 
davit in  substance  as  follows : 

Territory  of  Arizona,  county  of ,  as,: 

,  being  duly  sworn ,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 

States  and  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  resides  at ,  in 

County,  Arizona  Territory,  and  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  lode,  mining 

claim,  and  premises  known  as mining  claim,  or  lode,  situated  in 

mining  district,  Arizona  Territory,  the  notice  of  which  premises  is  recorded  in  the 

office  of  the  county  recorder  of  said  county  in  book of  records  of  mines,  at 

page  ,  that  between  the day  of ,  A.  D.  ,  and  the day  of 

,  A.  D. ,  at  least dollars'  worth  of  work  and  improvements  were 

done  and  jjerformed  upon  said  premises  or  lode,  not  including  the  location  work 
of  said  claim.    Such  work  and  improvements  were  made  by  and  at  the  expense  of 

,  owners  of  said  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  law  of  the 

United  States  pertaining  to  assessments  or  annual  work,  and  (here  name  the 
miners  or  men  who  worked  upon  the  claim  in  doing  the  work)  were  the  men 
employed  by  said  owner,  and  who  labored  upon  said  premises  and  who  did  said 
work  and  improvements,  and  said  work  so  done  upon  said  premises  is  described  as 
follows,  to  wit:    (Here  describe  the  work  done.) 

Signature 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  A.  D. 


My  commission  as  notary  public  expires  on  the day  of ,  A.  D. . 

[NOTARIAL  SEAL.]  , 

Notary  Public, 

Such  affidavit  when  recorded  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  performance 
of  such  labor  or  the  making  of  such  improvements,  and  said  original  s^davit  after 
it  has  been  recordcnl  or  a  certified  copy  of  record  of  same,  or  the  record  of  same, 
shall  be  received  as  evidence  accordingly  by  all  the  courts  of  this  Territory.  The 
relocation  of  forfeited  or  abandoned  lode  claims  shall  only  be  made  by  sinking  a 
new  discovery  shaft  and  fixing  new  boundaries  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  required  in  making  a  new  location,  or  the  relocator  may  sink  the 
original  discovery  snaft  ten  feet  deeper  than  it  was  at  the  date  of  the  commence- 
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rnent  of  such  relocation,  and  shall  erect  new  or  make  the  old  monuments  the  same 
as  origmahy  required.  In  either  case  a  new  location  monument  shall  be  erected, 
and  the  location  certificate  shall  state  if  the  whole  or  any  x)art  of  the  new  locatioii 
is  located  as  abandoned  property. 

Sec.  2.  The  locator  of  a  placer  mining  claim  shaH  locate  his  claim  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  By  posting  a  notice  of  location  thereon  containing  the  name  of 
the  claim,  the  name  of  the  locator  or  locators,  the  date  of  location,  and  the  num- 
ber of  acres  claimed ;  by  marMng  the  boundaries  of  his  claim  with  a  post  or 
monument  of  stones  at  each  angle  of  the  claim  located.  When  a  post  is  used  it 
must  be  at  least  four  inches  square  by  four  feet  six  inches  in  length,  set  one  foot 
in  the  ground  and  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  stone  or  earth  four  feet  in  diameter 
by  two  feet  in  height. 

Where  it  is  practically  impossible,  on  account  of  bed  rock  or  precipitous  ground, 
to  sink  such  posts,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  pile  of  stones.  And  if  for  any  reason 
it  is  impossible  to  erect  and  mamtain  a  post  or  monument  of  stone  at  an  angle  of 
such  claim  a  witness  post  or  monument  may  be  used,  said  witness  monument  to 
be  placed  as  near  the  true  comer  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  wiU  permit.  When 
a  mound  of  stone  is  used  it  must  be  at  least  three  feet  in  height  and  four  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base. 

The  locator  of  any  placer  claim  shall,  within  sixtv  days  after  the  date  of  loca- 
tion of  such  claim,  have  the  location  notice  of  said  claim  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  county  recorder  of  the  county  in  which  said  placer  claim  may  be  situated, 
which  record  must  contain  the  name  of  the  clami,  designating  it  as  a  placer 
claim,  the  name  of  the  locator  or  locators,  the  date  of  such  location,  the  number 
of  acres  thus  claimed,  a  description  of  the  claim  with  reference  to  some  natund 
object  or  permanent  monument  that  will  identify  the  claim.  Any  record  of  loca- 
tion of  a  placer  mining  claim  which  shall  not  contain  all  the  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  8.  If  at  any  time  the  locator  of  any  placer-mining  claim  heretofore  or  here- 
after located,  or  his  assi^ps,  shall  learn  that  his  original  location  notice  was 
defective,  or  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  had  not  been  complied  witii  before 
filing,  or  shall  be  desirous  of  changing  his  surface  boundaries,  or  of  taking  in  any 
additional  ground  which  is  subject  to  location,  or  in  case  the  original  notice 
of  location  was  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  and  he  shall  be  desirous  of 
securing  the  benefits  of  thid  act,  such  locator  or  his  assigns  may  file  an  amended 
notice  of  location  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  regarding  the  inftlnTig  of 
new  location. 

Sec.  4.  The  amount  of  assessment  work  or  annual  labor  or  improvements  to  be 
done  or  made  during  each  year  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  laws  of  the  United  Stat^. 

Sec.  5.  Within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  by  law  for 
the  performance  of  assessment  work  or  annual  labor,  or  the  making  of  improve- 
ments upon  any  placer  mining  claim,  the  person  on  whose  behalf  such  work  or 
improvement  was  made,  or  some  person  for  him  knowing  the  facts,  may  make 
ana  cause  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county  recorder  of  the  county  wherein 
such  claim  is  situated  an  affidavit  in  substance  as  follows : 

Territory  of  Arizona,  county  of ,  88 : 

,  being  duly  sworn,  dei)oses  and  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 

United  States  and  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  resides  at ,  in 

County, of ,  and  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  placer-mining 

claim  and  premises  known  as placer-mining  claim,  situated  in  the  county 

of ,  Territory  of  Arizona,  the  notice  of  location  of  which  placer-mining 

claim  is  recorded  in  tlie  office  of  the  county  recorder  of CJounty,  in  boos 

of  records  of  mines,  at  page ;  that  oetween  the day  of ,  A.  D. 

,  at  least dollars'  worth  of  work  and  improvements  were  done  and  per- 
formed upon  said  placer-mining  claim.    Such  work  and  improvements  were  niade 

for  and  on  behalf  of ,  who  are  the  owners  of  said  placer-mining  claim,  and 

said  work  so  done  upon  said  placer-mining  claim  is  described  as  follows,  to  wit : 
(Here  describe  the  work  done.) 

Signature . 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  A.  D. . 

[NOTARIAL  seal.] 


Notary  Public. 

Sec.  6.  Such  affidavit  when  so  recorded,  or  the  record  thereof,  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  performance  of  such  labor  or  the  making  of  such  improve- 
ments and  said  original  affidavit,  after  it  has  been  recorded,  or  a  certified  copy  of 
the  record  of  same,  or  the  record  thereof,  shall  be  received  as  evidence  accord- 
ingly in  all  the  courts  of  this  Territory. 
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« 

Sec.  7.  That  placer  mining  locations  heretofore  made  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  March  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  the  locations  of  which  have 
not  been  in  conformity  with  said  act,  shall  not  be  held  to  be  void  by  reason 
thereof. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  x>assage. 

Approved  March  2, 1899. 

CLIMATE   OF  ARIZONA. 

The  following  is  by  W.  L.  Woodruff,  M.  D.,  Phoenix: 

Arizona  is  a  vast  Territory  mostly  embraced  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  platean  and 
presents  physical  features  found  in  no  other  subdivision  of  the  United  Stat^. 
Witu  an  extreme  breadth  of  835  miles  from  east  to  west  and  length  from  north  to 
south  of  400  miles,  with  snow-capped  mountains  of  great  elevation  at  the  north 
and  east,  dropping  to  sandy  deserts  which  extend  down  to  sea  level  and  from  the 
shores  of  a  vast  tropical  sea  with  an  area  of  53,000  square  miles  at  its  southwest 
comer,  one  will  find  within  its  confines  any  desired  climat«. 

With  this  great  diversity  of  physical  and  climatic  conditions,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  climate  of  Arizona  is  as  little  understood  as  are  its  unlimited  mineral 
deposits,  its  inexhaustible  soil,  and  its  capacity  to  produce  and  mature  almost 
every  known  plant  of  the  temperate  and  semitropic  zones  alongside  of  fruits 
heretofore  ^own  only  in  the  tropics.  Within  the  borders  of  this  Territory  is 
reproduced  in  miniature  almost  every  climatic  and  physical  feature  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  its  diversified  products  are  nere  brought  to  as  high  a 
state  of  perfection  as  in  their  native  location. 

That  the  diverse  climatic  and  physical  conditions  of  this  unique  comer  of  the 
earth  may  be  better  understood,  Mr.  William  G.  Bums,  section  director  of  the 
Phoenix  weather  bureau,  has  set  off  the  Territory  into  three  divisions,  cutting  off 
the  western  80  miles  by  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  degree  of  longitude, 
throwing  the  counties  of  Mohave  and  Yuma  to  the  west  of  that  line.  He  then 
separates  the  remaining  portions  into  the  northeastern  and  the  southeastern 
divisions  ux)on  the  line  of  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude.  For  the 
year  1898  four  stations,  two  in  each  county  of  the  western  division,  gsLve  a  mean 
temperature  of  68.90  degrees ;  six  stations  in  the  northeastern  division  gave  a 
mean  temperature  of  52.03  degrees,  while  twenty-two  stations  in  the  southeastern 
division  gave  a  mean  temperature  for  the  year  of  64.01  degrees. 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  western  division  does  not  exceed  500  feet  above  sea 
level,  is  practicjJly  a  continuation  of  the  Mohave  Desert  in  California,  and  essen- 
tially tropical.  This  region  is  free  from  frost,  is  quite  dry,  and  when  irrigated 
from  the  Colorado  River,  which  forms  its  western  boundary,  or  its  tributaries 
will  be  found  almost  unlimited  in  fertility  and  in  the  proauction  of  tropical 
plants.  The  tillable  lands  will  be  found  mostly  in  the  valleys.  Much  of  the  sur- 
face of  these  two  counties  is  covered  by  broken  mountain  ranges  reaching,  of 
course,  a  much  greater  altitude  and  abounding  in  many  localities  with  mineral 
wealth.  As  the  altitude  increases,  naturally  the  weather,  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, becomes  cooler. 

The  northeastern  portion,  with  Presoott  as  its  principal  city,  and  Jerome,  Flag- 
staff, Kingman,  Williams,  and  Holbrook  important  snipping  points,  consists  of 
high  mountain  ranges  and  table-lands  ranging  in  altitude  from  3,000  to  13,000  feet. 
In  summer  the  climate  of  these  higher  valleys  and  plateaus  is  mild  and  invigor- 
ating, with  scarcely  a  day  too  warm  for  heavy  clothing  and  never  a  night  when 
blankets  are  not  a  necessity.  The  valleys  and  lower  mountains  are  usually  cov- 
ered with  green  vegetation.  Here  the  apple  grows  to  perfection,  also  all  other 
fruits  and  plants  indigenous  to  New  England  or  the  northwest.  In  this  region  are 
located  immense  pine  forests,  and  at  no  great  distance  as  the  eye  wanders  to  the 
highest  mountain  peaks  in  plain  view  are  seen  regions  of  almost  perpetual  snow. 

The  southeast  corner  of  Arizona,  embracing  the  counties  of  Gila,  Gn^am,  and 
Cochise,  is  in  surface  and  climate  quite  similar  in  general  characteristics  to  the 
re^on  just  described,  but  considerably  warmer  in  summer  and  with  less  snow  in 
winter.  ^  During  four  months  of  the  year,  except  in  the  deeper  valleys,  much  of 
this  region  is  under  a  blanket  of  snow  varying  rrom  a  few  inches  to  several  feet 
in  depth.  This  whole  elevated  country  of  about  60,000  square  miles,  with  its  vast 
snow  fields  and  an  annual  precipitation  of  from  20  to  50  inches,  is  one  of  the 
features  which  contribute  to  proauce  the  possibilities  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  Territory. 

The  altitude  of  south  central  Arizona,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Maricopa 
Pinal,  and  Pima,  has  an  altitude  ranging  from  500  to  2,500  feet  above  sea  level 
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and  a  semitropic  climate  that  is  fast  becoming  famous  the  world  over.  I  have 
heretofore  attempted  to  describe  it  in  the  f ollowmg  language : 

**  This  part  of  Arizona  is  divided  into  high  mountain  rangjes,  varying  from  2,000 
to  6,000  feet  in  elevation,  gradually  degenerating  into  foothills,  vaUeys,  and  table- 
lands, usually  called  mesas.  The  valleys  and  mesas  vary  in  elevation  above  sea 
level  from  109  feet  at  Yuma  to  1,100  feet  at  Phoenix  and  2,400  feet  at  Tucson.  In 
the  valleys,  lower  mesas,  and  foothills  we  find  the  mild,  salubrious  climate  that  is 
fast  malnng  the  Salt  River  Valley  famous  as  the  world's  greatest  sanitarium. 
This  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  the  southwestern  quarter  of  Arizona.  Southern 
Arizona  has  been  compared  to  Persia.  If  southern  California  is  our  Italy,  south- 
em  Arizona  is  our  Persia — ^in  soil,  in  climate,  in  productions,  and  in  the  character 
of  its  landscape.  It  is  much  more  like  Persia  than  it  is  like  any  other  locality  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  it  may  well  show  the  world  what 
Persia  might  have  been  about  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  if  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  date  amd  lemon,  the  fig  and  pomegranat-e 
flourish  in  this  region  perfectly  rii)ened  every  year,  and  undoubtedly  the  lemon 
reaches  greater  perfection  in  the  Salt  River  VaUey  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
United  States  if  not  in  the  world. 

**  It  is  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  with  Phoenix  as  its  center,  where  these  unique 
climatic  conditions  exist  in  greatest  perfection,  although  at  Tucson  and  otner 
localities  in  Pima  County  the  cHmate  is  very  similar,  with  a  lower  average  tem- 
perature in  the  summer.  Phoenix  is  the  center  of  population  and  of  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  both  agricultur^y  and  horticulturally.  Here  human  health  and 
bountiful  fruit  production  go  hand  in  hand.  The  same  causes  that  produce  the 
one  are  always  thriving[  under  nature's  programme  to  promote  the  other." 

The  details  of  climatic  phenomena  will  appear  from  the  following  table  of  the 
Weather  Bureau's  climatological  data  for  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  the  year  1898 : 
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July 
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68 

74 

71 

87 

88 
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99 

89 

78 
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36 
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47 
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72 
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85 
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49 
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61 
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0 
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0 

88 

0 

81 

0 

09 

0 
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23 
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31 
30 
31 
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30 
31 
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60 

59 
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10 

3 

0 

28 

13 

0 

27 

10 
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30 

28 

19 

31 

81 

24 

30 

30 

30 

81 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

24 

25 

11 

2 

15 
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0 
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191 
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0 

0  ' 

7 

8 
29 
31 
31 
80 

3 

0 

0 
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90 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
18 
16 
0 
0 
0 
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Months. 


January  . . 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Axiknst .... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 


Precipitation. 

? 

Weather. 

• 

22 

1, 

• 

1 

o 
55 

«0 

• 

•a 
§ 

II 

• 

1.63 

0.67 

56 

16 

6 

10 

7 

T. 

.80 

41 

20 

7 

1 

0 

.08 

.68 

33 

19 

9 

3 

2 

.18 

.30 

30 

22 

5 

8 

2 

.01 

.16 

27 

24 

6 

1 

1 

.06 

.07 

25 

24 

5 

1 

2 

.24 
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37 

22 

8 

1 

2 

1.08 

.07 

44 

16 

12 

4 

9 

.04 

.64 

82 

29 

1 

0 

1 

.00 

.68 

23 

26 

4 

2 

0 

1.01 

.44 

86 

24 

4 

2 

8 

1.70 

1.12 

61 

20 

4 

7 

4 

6.96 

7.21 

86 

280 

71 

86 

86 

62 
88 
82 
86 
90 
89 
80 
74 
06 
96 
92 
78 


84 


4.1 
8.8 
4.9 
4.9 
4.4 
4.1 
4.7 
4.6 
4.6 

as 

&7 
4.1 


4.8 


Other  climatic  statistics  will  be  found  in  connty  reports. 
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The  Flora  of  Arizona. 

There  are  but  few  States  in  the  Union  that  have  a  more  varied  flora  than 
Arizona.  The  Sonorean  character  of  much  of  the  sonthem  portion  of  the  Terri^ 
tory ,  with  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine  and  a  minimum  rainfall,  is  productive 
of  vegetation  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  high  plateau  of  the 
north  and  numerous  mountain  ranges  which  break  the  surface  of  our  southern 
plains,  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  13,000  feet  above  sea  level,  are  productive 
of  all  degrees  of  climate,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  lower  valleys  to  that 
found  at  the  summit  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  where  snow  banks  remain 
as  late  as  August.  Going  hand  in  hand  with  this  variation  in  climate  is  an  equal 
variation  in  plant  life. 

The  flora  of  the  Colorado  Plateau,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  many 
mountain  ranges  south  of  this  plateau,  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  southern 
Colorado  and  Utah.  Here,  among  trees,  are  found  pines,  junipers,  oaks,,  firs, 
balsams,  and  x>oplars.  At  the  higher  elevations  the  valleys  are  usually  well  cov- 
ered with  perennial  grasses. 

All  of  southern  and  central  Arizona,  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains, has  a  flora  entirely  different.  Succulent  plants,  including  cacti,  yuccas,  and 
agaves,  are  here  the  most  conspicuous  forms  of  plant  life.  The  plains  are  for  the 
most  i>wrt  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  bushes, 
in  the  protection  of  which  many  annuals  and  the  weaker  perennials  find  a  home. 
Many  of  these  shrubs  enter  largely  into  the  forage  of  southern  Arizona,  and  in 
many  seasons  of  extreme  drought  to  a  great  extent  take  the  place  of  the  grasses, 
other  annuals,  and  small  perennials  which  under  normal  conditions  constitute 
the  greater  portion  of  our  forage.  The  greasewood  or  creosote  bush  grows  in 
abundance  on  the  driest  of  our  plains,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  wide- 
spread shrub  of  the  Territory.  The  water  courses  are  lined  with  quite  a  variety 
of  trees,  the  mesquite,  cottonwood,  willow,  sycamore,  and  ash  being  the  most 
abundant  and,  in  tne  oider  named,  probably  of  greatest  economic  importance. 

At  fiirst  sight  there  is  a  wonderful  sameness  about  the  flora  of  the  plains,  which 
has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  casual  observers.  The  uniform  sage-green  charac- 
ter of  the  foliage,  with  the  great  preponderance  of  red  and  yellow  flowers,  argues 
to  the  unscientific  mind  but  few  species.  This  is  a  misconception,  as  the  flora  of 
the  plains  is  an  exceedingly  varied  one,  the  great  number  or  species  only  resem- 
bling each  other  in  color  of  foliage  and  in  other  superficial  characters.  The 
monotonous  character  of  the  fiora  aisapx)ears  in  a  great  measure  when  on  exam- 
ination these  plants,  so  uniform  in  general  appearance,  are  found  to  include  a 
lar^  number  of  genera  and  si)ecies  onl^  diffenng  from  one  another  in  the  small 
variations  compatible  with  their  environment.  These  plants  as  a  rule  have 
diminutive  or  no  leaves ;  hence  the  evaxmrating  surface  is  brought  down  to  the 
minimum.  During  the  rainy  season  the  tissues  become  gorged  with  water,  which 
they  retain  with  wonderful  tenacity,  enabling  them  to  withstand  many  months 
of  continuous  drought. 

The  plants  of  the  plains  are  usually  covered  with  thorns  and  spines,  or  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  and  younger  stems  are  covered  with  resins  and  other  protective 
agento.  They  have  beicome  toughened  and  hardened  by  generations  oi  exposure 
to  heat  and  drought,  and  are  aole  to  withstand  the  curest  vicissitudes  of  their 
nativity. 

The  mountain  flora  shows  a  marked  contrast  when  compared  with  the  flora  of 
the  plains.  The  greater  variations  in  the  color  of  flowers  and  fruits,  the  deeper 
gn^een  of  the  foli^e,  and  the  larger  leaves,  reminds  one  of  the  flora  of  humid 
regions.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  usual  greater  precipitation  in  mountainous 
regions  and  the  higher  elevation  being  productive  or  a  slower  evaporation. 

The  timber  of  tne  Territory  practically  belongs  to  the  mountain  flora;  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  both  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  are  scattered  over  the 
foothills  and  along  the  river  courses  of  the  southern  plains. 

A  number  of  indigenous  plants — a  list  much  too  long  to  enumerate  here— have 
a  local  reputation  for  their  medicinal  qualities,  many  of  them  being  kept  for  sale 
in  our  drug  shops.  It  seems  not  at  all  improbable,  on  investigation,  that  in  some 
of  these  will  be  found  meritorious  qualities  which  will  give  them  a  permanent 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeia. 

The  greater  number  of  our  weeds,  and  all  of  our  more  injurious  ones,  are 
introduced  plants  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  our  flora. 

The  value  of  canaigre,  a  plant  indigenous  to  southern  Arizona,  is  already  quite 
bevond  the  experimental  stage,  and  bids  fair  to  prove  in  the  near  future  of  con 
siderable  commercial  imi>ortance  as  a  source  of  umnic  acid. 
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NATIVE  GRASSES  OF  ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE. 

The  soft  and  snccnlent  grasses  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  in  Arizona 
give  place  to  a  great  variety  of  grasses  with  short,  rigid  leaves,  and  hard  stems  or 
culms.  These  grasses  are  eagerly  eaten  by  stock,  and  as  a  rule  contain  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  nutritive  matter  than  the  grasses  of  more  hnmid  regions. 
As  yet  ont  few  of  our  indigenous  grasses,  which  number  nearlv  250  species,  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  in  cultivation.  It  is  known,  however,  from  their  natural 
environment,  that  many  of  them  will  grow  with  a  minimum  amount  of  moisture. 
Our  range  grasses  may  oe  conveniently  divided  into  two  general  classes : 

First.  The  large  number  of  roecies  growing  along  rivers  and  creeks,  in  the 
vicinity  of  springs  and  tanks,  and  in  other  moist  places. 

The  most  widely  disseminated  of  these  grasses  is  the  common  salt  grass.  This 
^rass,  although  inferior  to  many  others,  is  on  account  of  its  abundance  the  most 
miportant  forage  grass  in  many  of  the  southern  valleys.  Two  or  three  large 
species  of  the  genus  Sporobolus,  known  to  cattlemen  as  Sacaton  grasses,  are 
important  valley  grasses  of  southern  Arizona. 

Second.  The  grasses  which  grow  on  the  mesas  and  mountains  cover  large  areas. 
These  grasses  are  by  far  the  more  important,  as  they  constitute  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  grass  forage  of  the  Territory  and  include  those  recognized  by  stock- 
men as  mesquite  grass,  gramma,  needle  grass,  and  gietta.  The  greater  number 
of  these  grasses  are  perennials,  having  nard,  wiry  leaves  and  stems,  but  very 
nutritious,  and  usually  well  liked  by  all  classes  of  stock.  They  grow  rapidly  after 
the  summer  rains  and  provide  fine  forage  for  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

Much  of  the  fall  forage  consists  of  a  variety  ol  annual  grasses  known  as  six- 
weeks  grass,  from  the  fact  that  they  spring  into  existence  and  grow  and  mature 
in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  These  grasses  api>ear  after  the  summer  rains  and  soon 
cover  the  plains  with  a  more  or  less  luxuriant  growth  of  valuable  forage.  Drying 
on  the  ground  and  containing  an  abundance  of  seed,  they  retain  a  high  percent- 
age of  uieir  nutritive  qualities  for  months  after  maturing  and  are  a  large  part  of 
the  forage  during  the  winter  months. 

The  frequency  of  the  summer  rains  during  the  past  two  years  generally  through- 
out the  Territory  and  the  greatly  diminished  number  of  cattle  on  the  range  have 
brought  the  natural  pasturage  into  better  condition  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years,  so  far  as  grass  forage  is  concerned. 

Overstocking  has  a  tendency  to  kill  out  the  better  grasses,  and  when  this  is 
augmented  by  one  or  more  dry  seasons  the  ran^e  is  several  years  in  regaining  its 
normal  condition.  Many  of  our  grasses  ^ow  in  isolated  bunches  or  scattered 
about  here  and  there,  only  a  few  culms  in  a  place.  These  are  the  grasses  that 
suffer  from  close  cropping,  for  when  the  top  is  continually  eaten  to  the  ground  no 
seeds  are  matured  ana  the  roots  gradually  die  or  are  trampled  out  by  horses  and 
cattle. 

FORAGE  PLANTS  OTHER  THAN  GRASSES. 

« 

Probably  in  no  other  portion  of  the  United  States  do  we  find  so  great  a  variety 
of  plants,  other  than  grasses,  which  may  be  properly  termed  forage  plants.  In 
many  localities  during  a  x>ortion  of  the  year  grasses  add  but  little  to  the  forage. 
Cattle  subsist  largely  upon  the  foliage  of  the  mesquite,  buck  brush,  white  sage, 
pi^  nut,  salt  bush,  and  other  shrubs  and  hardy  perenniaLs,  many  of  which  pro- 
vide excellent  f oraJBre. 

Several  plants  belong^g  to  the  genus  Atriplex,  closely  related  to  the  celebrated 
Australian  bush,  recently  introduced  into  the  arid  regions  of  the  Southwest  for 
purposes  of  forage,  are  aoundant  throughout  south  and  central  Arizona. 

Tne  leaves  and  ripened  pods  of  mesquite  are  valuable  forage.  The  beans, 
according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Lowe,  contain  about  80  per  cent  of  grape  sugar, 
are  very  fattening  and  readily  eaten  by  both  horses  and  cattle. 

We  liave  another  tree  somewhat  similar  to  the  mesquite,  known  as  the  screw- 
bean,  but  smaller  and  less  abundant.  In  some  localities  it  also  provides  excel- 
lent forage. 

During  late  winter  and  early  spring  or  in  i)eriods  of  extreme  drought,  when 
grasses  Become  scant,  the  value  oi  this  class  of  forage  becomes  apparent.  It  is 
a  means  of  keeping  stock  idive  and  in  growing  condition,  when  without  it  they 
could  not  subsist.  As  the  greater  number  of  these  plants  are  evergreen  shrubs 
they  are  fed  upon  to  some  extent  during  all  periods  of  the  year.  However,  it  is 
only  in  times  of  neoeeaty  that  they  become  a  large  feature  in  range  forage. 
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SFBOIB8  OF  INDIGENOUS  TKEBS. 

Arizona  has  about  seyenty-five  species  of  indigenous  trees,  a  number  excelled 
by  but  few  States  in  the  Union.  Of  this  number  about  half  are  evergreen, 
hicluding  a  large  number  of  species  of  pine  and  oak. 

We  have  nine  sjpecies  of  oaf,  rang^g  in  size  from  a  mere  shrub  to  the  black 
oak,  which  sometmies  reaches  a  diameter  of  more  than  4  feet.  On  our  mountains 
and  high  plateaus  are  found  eleven  p|ines,  from  our  large  yellow  pine  to  the  small 
nut  pine  of  our  southern  mountains.  Four  willows  grow  along  our  water 
courses,  and  two  cottonwoods  and  an  aspen  find  a  home  at  varying  altitudes. 
Four  junipers  cover  lar^e  areas  between  4,000  and  6,000  feet,  or  occur  as  isolated 
specimens  on  the  foothills  and  lower  mountains.  A  spruce,  two  firs,  a  balsam, 
and  a  cypress  mingle  with  the  higher  pines,  and  fartner  down  are  found  two 
maples,  three  ashes,  three  species  of  mountain  mahogany,  two  ironwoods,  and 
species  each  of  maorona,  juneberry,  buckthorn,  redbud  mulberry,  cherry,  wal- 
nut, sycamore,  alder,  locust,  and  hackberry. 

The  following  are  more  southern  species,  which  extend  along  the  water  courses, 
or  are  found  on  the  foothills  of  southern  Arizona,  viz :  Three  paloverdes,  three 
arborescent  cacti,  and  one  species  each  of  Eoapberry,  screwbean,  mesquite,  and 
desert  willow.  One  species  of  each  of  the  following  genera  occasionally  reach 
the  size  of  trees  in  southern  Arizona,  viz :  Yanguelinia,  Canotia,  Bermulia,  Koe- 
berlinia,  and  Cowania.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Douglas  fir  (Pseti- 
dotsuga  dcmgZomi)  ^  commonly  Imown  as  Arizona  pine,  which  reaches  its  southern 
extension  on  the  high  peaks  of  the  Arizona  mountains.  Growing  with  the  Doug- 
las fir  we  find  the  western  spruce  {Picea  engdmanni) ,  the  white  pine  (Pintis 
flexUus  macrocarpa) ,  9^1'^  the  close-grained  foxtail  pine  (Pinus  aristata).  The 
latter  species  has  very  close-fprained  compact  wood  and  little  resin.  In  mining 
operations  it  is  valuable  for  tmibering  purposes,  but  in  Arizona  its  inaccessibility 
has  rendered  it  of  very  little  importance  as  yet. 

About  9,500  feet,  where  the  forests  have  been  cut  away  or  swept  by  fires,  the 
aspen  (PomUus  tremuloides)  comes  in  and  reforests  ttie  denuded  districts.  Large 
tracts  in  tne  San  Francisco  Mountain  region,  that  in  past  years  have  been  swept 
by  fires,  are  now  thickly  covered  with  a  growth  of  aspen. 

At  the  lower  border  of  the  zone  of  yellow  pine,  pm  oak  (Qitercus  gambeHii)  j 
cedar  (Juniperua occidentcUia  monospemia ) ,  and  juniper  (Juniperua  pachiphloea) 
begin  to  appear,  and  as  we  pass  below  the  belt  of  yellow  pine  its  place  is  taken  by 
a  scattered  growth  of  nut  pine,  represented  in  Arizona  by  three  species  (Pinus 
edulis,  Pinus  monophylla,  and  Pinus  cembroides) ,  worthless  for  purposes  or  man- 
ufacture into  lumber.  These  small  pines  are  characteristic  of  the  low  mountains 
and  foothills  of  Arizona,  and  one  or  more  species  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
mountains  of  the  Territory. 

Large  areas  of  the  Colorado  plateau,  below  the  pine  zone,  are  covered  with  a 
scattered  growth  of  juniper.  Mingled  with  the  pmes  and  firs  on  some  of  the 
higher  mountains  are  a  number  of  deciduous  trees,  including  a  maple  (Acer 
grandidentatum)  and  a  locust  {Rdbinia  new  Mexicana) ,  while  below  the  pines,  at 
an  elevation  of  from  6,000  feet  to  as  many  hundred,  are  more  than  40  deciduous 
and  evergreen  species  which  may  properly  be  termed  trees,  but  nowhere,  with  the 
exception  of  mesquite,  growing  in  sufacient  proidmity  to  be  termed  forests. 
Neany  all,  however,  are  valuable  for  fuel  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

^e  forests  of  southern  Arizona  are  confined  to  the  high  mountains  and  to  the 
bulks  of  the  water  courses,  and  disappear  entii*ely  from  the  valleys  and  low 
mountain  ranges  which  constitute  all  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory. The  most  important  and  widely  distributed  species,  peculiar  to  the  water 
courses  of  southern  Arizona,  is  the  mesquite  (Proaoms  Julipora).  The  foothills 
are  covered  with  a  scattered  growth  of  palo  verde  {Parkinaonia  microphyUa  and 
Parkinaonia  forre^no), mountain  mahogany  {Cercocarpua paroifoliua  and  Ceco- 
carpus  ledifoliua) ,  giant  cactus  (Cactus  gigantua) ,  and  a  number  of  less  conspicu- 
ous species.  The  canyons  are  lined  with  cotton  wood  (PoptUua  fremonti)^  alder 
(Mnua  oblongifolia) ,  ash  (Fraxinua  velutina)^  willow  (iSalix  nigoa  and  ScUix 
taxifclia)^  walnut  (Juglana  reapeatria),  and  black  oak  (Quercua  emongi), 

A  number  of  rare  and  local  trees  are  found  in  portions  of  the  Terntory.  The 
Arizona  cypress  (Cupreaaua  arizonicua)  is  a  conspicuous  tree  in  a  number  of  the 
high  mountain  canyons  of  the  south  and  central  regions.  An  ironwood  (Oatiga 
knawUonii)  is  restricted  to  the  Qrand  Cfmyon  of  the  Ck>lorado»  while  an  oak 
(Quereui  touneyi)  is  only  found  on  the  Mule  Mountains. 
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NATURAL  SCENERY. 

Arizona  has  more  magnificent  and  diversified  natural  scenery  than 
any  other  locality  in  the  known  world.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  in  northern  Arizona  is  indescribable.  According  to  Dutton, 
"  it  is  a  superlative  manifestation  of  natural  scenery.  No  imagina- 
tion can  construct  out  of  its  own  material  anj'^  intelligent  conception 
of  its  awful  immensity  and  splendid  beauty.  Distinguished  savants 
and  celebrated  travelers  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  it 
by  far  the  most  sublime  of  all  earthly  spectacles.  Its  colossal  buttes, 
its  wealth  of  ornamentation,  the  splendor  of  its  colors,  and  its  won- 
derful atmosphere  all  combine  with  infinite  perplexity  to  produce  a 
scene  which  at  first  bewilders  and  then  overi)ower8.  As  the  mind 
strives  to  realize  its  proportions  its  spirit  is  broken  and  its  imagina- 
tion completely  crushed."  Science  can  not  grasp  its  meaning,  nor  can 
the  genius  of  poesy  and  art  describe  this  masterpiece  of  omnipotent 
creation. 

The  way  to  the  canyon  is  through  magnificent  forests  and  beautiful 
parks  of  fragrant  pines,  by  picturesque  hills  and  valleys  and  lofty 
snow-capped  mountains.  The  trip  can  be  comfortably  made  in  a  day 
from  either  Flagstaff,  Williams,  or  Ash  Fork,  on  the  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Raili*oad,  and  all  along  the  route  is  a  continually  changing 
panorama  of  scenic  grandeur. 

Notwithstanding  the  accessibility  of  this  grandest  of  earth's  natu- 
ral wonders  comparatively  few  Americans  have  been  there,  and  it  is 
stated  that  more  people  come  from  Europe  every  year  to  see  the  can- 
yon than  visit  it  from  the  United  States. 

Arizona  has  great  ranges  of  majestic  mountains,  towering  peaks 
with  summits  of  snow,  bordered  by  great  plains  and  beautiful  valleys; 
immense  forests  of  pine  and  oak  of  unequaled  area  in  the  United 
States;  marvelous  canyons  with  cataracts  and  waterfalls  of  indescri- 
bable beauty;  a  forest  of  petrified  or  agatized  wood  unlike  anything 
else  in  the  world;  a  natural  bridge,  compared  with  which  the  Natural 
Bridge  of  Virginia  fades  into  insignificance;  great  springs  of  mineral- 
ized water,  hot  and  cold,  and  unexplored  caverns  in  the  earth  of 
unknown  extent. 

HOT  SPRINGS. 

Arizona  is  especially  f  avoided  with  thermal  springs  possessing  cura- 
tive qualities  of  great  value.  The  waters  ai-e  very  beneficial  in  curing 
rheumatism  and  nervous  ailments,  and  for  stomach  and  kidney  troubles 
as  well  as  skin  and  blood  diseases.  The  water  from  some  of  the 
springs,  either  charged  or  still,  are  unexcelled  for  table  use.  The 
Castle  Creek  Springs,  in  Yavapai  County,  are  situated  among  pictur- 
esque mountains,  and  have  become  popular  as  a  place  of  resort  for 
pleasure  as  well  as  health  seekers. 

There  are  many  hot  springs  in  the  world,  but  in  no  other  clime  is 
there  an  open-air  pool,  fed  by  unfailing  streams  of  hot  medicinal 
water,  where  one  may  bathe  at  any  hour  of  any  day  in  the  year  with- 
out fear  of  taking  cold. 

This  pool,  fashioned  by  nature  in  the  midst  of  towering  peaks,  has 
almost  perpendicular  walls  on  three  sides  and  the  blue  Arizona  sky 
for  a  covering.  It  is  large  enough  for  a  comfortable  swim.  Into  it 
pour  unceasing  streams  of  water  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  114**. 
So  dry  and  pure  is  the  climate  that  one  may  enter  this  pool  at  any  hour 
of  the  day,  winter  or  summer,  with  absolute  safety.  These  springs 
have  modem  hotel  accommodations. 
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and  a  semitropic  climate  that  is  fast  becoming  f amons  the  world  over.  I  have 
heretofore  attempted  to  describe  it  in  the  following  language : 

'*  This  iMurt  of  Arizona  is  divided  into  high  mountain  rangjes,  varying  from  2.000 
to  6,000  feet  in  elevation,  gradually  degenerating  into  foothills,  valleys,  and  table- 
lands, usuidly  called  mesas.  The  valleys  and  mesas  vary  in  elevation  above  sea 
level  from  109  feet  at  Yuma  to  1,100  feet  at  Phoenix  and  2,400  feet  at  Tucson.  In 
the  valleys,  lower  mesas,  and  foothills  we  find  the  mild,  salubrious  climate  that  is 
fast  malang  the  Salt  River  Valley  famous  as  the  world's  greatest  sanitarium. 
This  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  the  southwestern  quarter  of  Arizona.  Southern 
Arizona  has  been  compared  to  Persia.  If  southern  Calif omia  is  our  Italv,  south- 
em  Arizona  is  our  Persia — ^in  soil,  in  climate,  in  productions,  and  in  the  character 
of  its  landscape.  It  is  much  more  like  Persia  than  it  is  like  any  other  locality  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  it  may  well  show  the  world  what 
Persia  might  have  been  about  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  if  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  date  a^d  lemon,  the  fig  and  pomegranat-e 
flourish  in  this  region  perfectly  ripened  everv  year,  and  undoubtedly  the  lemon 
reaches  greater  perfection  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
United  States  if  not  in  the  world. 

**  It  is  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  with  Phoenix  as  its  center,  where  these  unique 
climatic  conditions  exist  in  greatest  perfection,  although  at  Tucson  and  other 
localities  in  Pima  County  the  climate  is  very  similar,  with  a  lower  average  tem- 
perature in  the  summer.  Phoenix  is  the  center  of  population  and  of  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  both  agriculturally  and  horticulturally.  Here  human  health  and 
bountiful  fruit  proouction  go  hand  in  hand.  The  same  causes  that  produce  the 
one  are  always  thriving  under  nature's  prog^mme  to  promote  the  other." 

The  details  of  climatic  phenomena  will  appear  from  the  following  table  of  the 
Weather  Bureau's  climatological  data  for  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  the  year  1898 : 
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Other  climatic  statistics  will  be  found  in  county  reports. 
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The  Flora  of  Arizona. 

There  are  but  few  States  in  the  Union  that  have  a  more  varied  flora  than 
Arizona.  The  Sonorean  character  of  mnch  of  the  sonthem  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory, with  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine  and  a  minimum  rainfall,  is  productive 
of  vegetation  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  high  plateau  of  the 
north  and  numerous  mountain  ranges  which  break  the  surface  of  our  southern 
plains,  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  13,000  feet  above  sea  level,  are  productive 
of  bM  degrrees  of  climate,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  lower  valleys  to  that 
f onnd  at  the  summit  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  where  snow  banks  remain 
as  late  as  August.  Going  hand  in  hand  with  this  variation  in  climate  is  an  equal 
variation  in  plant  life. 

The  flora  of  the  Colorado  Plateau,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  many 
mountain  ranges  south  of  this  plateau,  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  southern 
Colorado  and  Utah.  Here,  among  trees,  are  found  pines,  junipers,  oaks,,  firs, 
balsams,  and  poplars.  At  the  higher  elevations  the  valleys  are  usually  well  cov- 
ered with  perennial  grasses. 

All  of  southern  and  central  Arizona,  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains, has  a  flora  entirely  different.  Succulent  plants,  including  cacti,  ynccas,  and 
agaves,  are  here  the  most  conspicuous  forms  of  plant  life.  The  plains  are  for  the 
most  i)wrt  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  bushes, 
in  the  protection  of  which  many  annuals  and  the  weaker  perennials  find  a  home. 
Many  of  these  shrubs  enter  largely  into  the  forage  of  southern  Arizona,  and  in 
many  seasons  of  extreme  drought  to  a  great  extent  take  the  place  of  the  grrasses, 
other  annuals,  and  small  perennials  which  under  normal  conditions  constitute 
the  greater  portion  of  our  forage.  The  grreasewood  or  creosote  bush  grows  in 
abundance  on  the  driest  of  our  plains,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  wide- 
spread shrub  of  the  Territory.  The  water  courses  are  lined  with  quite  a  variety 
of  trees,  the  mesquite,  cottonwood,  willow,  svcamore,  and  ash  being  the  most 
abundimt  and,  in  tne  order  named,  nrobably  of  greatest  economic  importance. 

At  fiirst  sight  there  is  a  wonderful  sameness  about  the  flora  of  the  plains,  which 
has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  casual  observers.  The  uniform  sage-green  charac- 
ter of  the  foliage,  with  the  great  preponderance  of  red  and  yellow  flowers,  argues 
to  the  unscientific  mind  but  few  species.  This  is  a  misconception,  as  the  flora  of 
the  plains  is  an  exceedingly  varied  one,  the  great  number  of  species  only  resem- 
bling each  other  in  color  of  foliage  and  in  other  superficiiQ  characters.  The 
monotonous  character  of  the  flora  msappears  in  a  great  measure  when  on  exam- 
ination these  plants,  so  uniform  in  general  appearance,  are  found  to  include  a 
lar^  number  of  genera  and  species  onl^  differing  from  one  another  in  the  small 
variations  compatible  with  their  environment.  These  plants  as  a  rule  have 
diminutive  or  no  leaves ;  hence  the  evai>orating  surface  is  brought  down  to  the 
minimum.  During  the  rainy  season  the  tissues  become  gorged  with  water,  which 
they  retain  with  wonderful  tenacity,  enabling  them  to  withstand  many  months 
of  continuous  drought. 

The  plants  of  the  plains  are  usually  covered  with  thorns  and  spines,  or  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  and  younger  stems  are  covered  with  resins  and  other  protective 
agents.  They  have  become  toughened  and  hardened  by  generations  of  exposure 
to  heat  and  drought,  and  are  able  to  withstand  the  ddrest  vicissitudeB  of  their 
nativity. 

The  mountain  flora  shows  a  marked  contrast  when  compared  with  the  flora  of 
the  plains.  The  greater  variations  in  the  color  of  flowers  and  fruits,  the  deeper 
green  of  the  foliage,  and  the  larger  leaves,  reminds  one  of  the  flora  of  humid 
regions.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  usual  greater  precipitation  in  mountainous 
regions  and  the  higher  elevation  bein^  productive  of  a  slower  evaporation. 

The  timber  of  the  Territory  practically  belongs  to  the  mountain  flora;  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  both  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  are  scattered  over  the 
foothills  and  along  the  river  courses  of  the  southern  plains. 

A  number  of  indigenous  plants— a  list  much  too  long  to  enumerate  here— have 
a  local  reputation  for  their  medicinal  qualities,  many  of  them  being  kept  for  sale 
in  our  drug  shops.  It  seems  not  at  all  improbable,  on  investigation,  that  in  some 
of  these  mil  be  found  meritorious  qualities  which  will  give  them  a  permanent 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeia. 

The  greater  number  of  our  weeds,  and  all  of  our  more  injurious  ones,  are 
introduced  plants  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  our  flora. 

The  value  of  canaigre,  a  plant  indig^enous  to  southern  Arizona,  is  already  quite 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  bids  fair  to  prove  in  the  near  future  of  eon 
dderable  oommercial  impoirtance  as  a  source  of  uumic  acid. 
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NATIVE  GRASSES  OF  ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE. 

The  soft  and  snccnlent  grasses  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  in  Arusona 
give  place  to  a  great  variety  of  grasses  with  short,  rigid  leaves,  and  hard  stems  or 
culms.  These  grasses  are  eagerly  eaten  by  stock,  and  as  a  rnle  contain  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  nutritive  matter  than  the  grasses  of  more  humid  regions. 
As  yet  out  few  of  our  indigenous  grasses,  which  number  nearlv  250  species,  have 
been  thoroughlv  tested  in  cultivation.  It  is  known,  however,  from  their  natural 
environment,  that  many  of  them  will  grow  with  a  minimum  amount  of  moisture. 
Our  range  grasses  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  general  classes : 

First.  The  large  number  of  species  growing  along  rivers  and  creeks,  in  the 
vicinity  of  springs  and  tanks,  ana  in  other  moist  places. 

The  most  widely  disseminated  of  these  grasses  is  the  common  salt  grass.  This 
grass,  although  inferior  to  many  others,  is  on  account  of  its  abundance  the  most 
important  forage  grass  in  many  of  the  southern  valleys.  Two  or  three  large 
species  of  the  genus  Sporobolus,  known  to  cattlemen  as  Sacaton  grasses,  are 
important  valley  grasses  of  southern  Arizona. 

oecond.  The  grasses  which  grow  on  the  mesas  and  mountains  cover  large  areas. 
These  grasses  are  by  far  the  more  important,  as  they  constitute  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  grass  forage  of  the  Territory  and  include  those  recognized  by  stock- 
men as  mesquite  grass,  gramma,  needle  grass,  and  gietta.  The  greater  number 
of  these  grasses  are  x)erennials,  having  nard,  wiry  leaves  and  stems,  but  very 
nutritious,  and  usually  well  liked  bv  all  classes  of  stock.  They  grow  rapidly  after 
the  summer  rains  and  provide  fine  forage  for  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

Much  of  the  fall  forage  consists  of  a  variety  ol  annual  grasses  known  as  six- 
weeks  grass,  from  the  fact  that  they  spring  into  existence  and  grow  and  mature 
in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  These  grasses  appear  after  the  summer  rains  and  soon 
cover  the  plains  with  a  more  or  less  luxuriant  growth  of  valuable  forage.  Drying 
on  the  ground  and  containing  an  abundance  of  seed,  they  retain  a  high  percent- 
age of  their  nutritive  qualities  for  months  after  maturing  and  are  a  large  part  of 
the  forage  during  the  winter  months. 

The  frequency  of  the  summer  rains  during  the  past  two  years  generally  through- 
out the  Territory  and  the  greatly  diminished  number  of  cattle  on  the  range  have 
brought  the  natural  xiastura^  into  better  condition  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years,  so  far  as  srass  forage  is  concerned. 

Overstocking  has  a  tendency  to  kill  out  the  better  grasses,  and  when  this  is 
augmented  by  one  or  more  dry  seasons  the  ran^e  is  several  years  in  regaining  its 
normal  condition.  Many  of  our  grasses  ^ow  in  isolated  bunches  or  scattered 
about  here  and  there,  only  a  few  culms  in  a  place.  These  are  the  grasses  that 
suffer  from  close  cropping,  for  when  the  top  is  continually  eaten  to  the  ground  no 
seeds  are  matured  and  the  roots  gradually  die  or  are  trampled  out  by  horses  and 
cattle. 

FORAGE  PLANTS  OTHER  THAN  GRASSES. 

• 

Probably  in  no  other  portion  of  the  United  States  do  we  find  so  great  a  variety 
of  plants,  other  than  grasses,  which  may  be  properly  termed  forage  plants.  In 
many  localities  during  a  portion  of  the  year  grrasses  add  but  little  to  the  forage. 
Cattle  subsist  largely  ux>on  the  foliage  of  the  mesquite,  buck  brush,  white  sage, 
pi^  nut,  salt  bush,  and  other  shrubs  and  hardy  perennials,  many  of  which  pro- 
vide excellent  f onure. 

Several  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Atriplex,  closely  related  to  the  celebrated 
Australian  bush,  recently  introduced  into  the  arid  regions  of  the  Southwest  for 
purposes  of  forage,  are  aoundant  throughout  south  and  central  Arizona. 

Tne  leaves  and  ri];>ened  pods  of  mesquite  are  valuable  forage.  The  beans, 
according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Lowe,  contain  about  80  "per  cent  of  grape  sugar, 
are  very  tattening  and  readily  eaten  by  both  horses  and  cattle. 

We  have  another  tree  somewhat  similar  to  the  mesquite,  known  as  the  screw- 
bean,  but  smaller  and  lees  abundant.  In  some  localities  it  also  provides  excel- 
lent forage. 

During  late  winter  and  early  sprin|p  or  in  periods  of  extreme  drought,  when 
grasses  become  scant,  the  value  of  this  class  of  forage  becomes  apparent.  It  is 
a  means  of  keeping  stock  alive  and  in  growing  condition,  when  without  it  they 
could  not  subsist.  As  the  greater  number  of  these  plants  are  evergreen  shrubs 
they  are  fed  upon  to  some  extent  during  all  ];>eriods  of  the  year.  However,  it  is 
only  in  times  of  neoenity  that  they  become  a  large  feature  in  range  forage. 
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SPECIES  OF  INDIGENOUS  TREES. 

Arizona  has  about  seTenty-five  species  of  indigenous  trees,  a  number  excelled 
by  but  few  States  in  the  Union.  Of  this  number  about  half  are  evergreen, 
including  a  large  number  of  species  of  pine  and  oak. 

We  have  nine  species  of  oak,  ranging  in  size  from  a  mere  shrub  to  the  black 
oak,  which  sometmies  reaches  a  diameter  of  more  than  4  feet.  On  our  mountains 
and  h^h  plateaus  are  found  eleven  x>ines,  from  our  large  yellow  pine  to  the  small 
nut  pme  of  our  southern  mountains.  Four  willows  grow  along  our  water 
courses,  and  two  cottonwoods  and  an  a/spen  find  a  home  at  varying  altitudes. 
Four  jimipers  cover  lar&^  areas  between  4,000  and  6,000  feet,  or  occur  as  isolated 
specimens  on  the  foothms  and  lower  mountains.  A  spruce,  two  firs,  a  balsam, 
and  a  cypress  mingle  with  the  higher  pines,  and  farther  down  are  found  two 
maples,  three  ashes,  three  species  of  mountain  mahogany,  two  ironwoods,  and 
species  each  of  madrona,  juneberry,  buckthorn,  redbud  mulberry,  cherry,  wal- 
nut, sycamore,  alder,  locust,  and  hackberry. 

The  following  are  more  southern  species,  which  extend  along  the  water  courses, 
or  are  found  on  the  foothills  of  southern  Arizona,  viz :  Three  paloverdes,  three 
arborescent  cacti,  and  one  species  each  of  Eoapberry,  screwbean,  mesquite,  and 
desert  willow.  One  species  of  each  of  the  following  genera  occasionally  reach 
the  size  of  trees  in  southern  Arizona,  viz :  Vanguelinia,  Canotia,  Bermulia,  Koe- 
berlinia,  and  Cowania.  Among  these  majr  be  mentioned  the  Douglas  fir  (Pseu- 
dotsuga  dougkuii)  ^comjnoiilyaa.own  as  Arizona  pine,  which  reaches  its  southern 
extension  on  the  high  peaks  of  the  Arizona  mountains.  Growing  with  the  Doug- 
las fir  we  find  the  western  spruce  (Picea  engelmanni)  ^  the  white  pine  (Pinua 
flexUus  macrocarpa) ,  and  the  close-grained  foxtail  pine  {Finua  aristata) .  The 
latter  species  has  very  close-^^ned  compact  wood  and  little  resin.  In  mining 
operations  it  is  valuable  for  tmibering  purposes,  but  in  Arizona  its  inaccessibility 
has  rendered  it  of  very  little  importance  as  yet. 

About  9,500  feet,  where  the  forests  have  been  cut  away  or  swept  by  fires,  the 
aspen  (^Pcmulu8  tremtUoides)  comes  in  and  reforests  the  denuded  districts.  Large 
tracts  in  uie  San  Francisco  Mountain  region,  that  in  past  years  have  been  swept 
by  fires,  are  now  thickly  covered  with  a  growth  of  aspen. 

At  the  lower  border  of  the  zone  of  yellow  pine,  pm  oak  (Quercua  gambeUii)^ 
cedar  (Juniperus occidentcUis  monoapemia) ,  and  juniper  (Juniperus pachiphloea) 
begin  to  appear,  and  as  we  pass  below  the  belt  of  yellow  pine  its  place  is  taken  by 
a  scattered  growth  of  nut  pine,  represented  in  Arizona  by  three  sx>ecies  (Pinua 
edtdigf  Piniis  monophylla,  and  Pinus  cembroides) ,  worthless  for  purposes  oi  man- 
ufacture into  lumber.  These  small  pines  are  characteristic  of  the  low  mountains 
and  foothills  of  Arizona,  and  one  or  more  species  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
mountains  of  the  Territory. 

Large  areas  of  the  Colorado  plateau,  below  the  pine  zone,  are  covered  with  a 
scattered  growth  of  juniper.  Mingled  with  the  pmes  and  firs  on  some  of  the 
higher  mountains  are  a  number  or  deciduous  trees,  including  a  maple  (Acer 
grandidentatum)  and  a  locust  (Robinia  new  Mexicana) ,  while  below  the  pines,  at 
an  elevation  of  from  6,000  feet  to  as  many  hundred,  are  more  than  40  deciduous 
and  evergreen  species  which  may  properly  be  termed  trees,  but  nowhere,  with  the 
exception  of  mesquite,  growing  in  sufacient  proximity  to  be  termed  forests. 
Neany  all,  however,  are  valuable  for  fuel  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

inie  forests  of  southern  Arizona  are  confined  to  the  high  mountains  and  to  the 
iMmks  of  the  water  courses,  and  disappear  entii'ely  from  the  valleys  and  low 
mountfldn  ranges  which  constitute  all  oi  the  southwestern  x>ortion  of  the  Terri- 
tory. The  most  important  and  widely  distributed  sx>eoies,  peculiar  to  the  water 
courses  of  southern  Arizona,  is  the  mesquite  (Prosopis  jtUipora) ,  The  foothills 
are  covered  with  a  scattered  growth  of  palo  verde  (Parkinsonia  microphylla  and 
Parkinaonia  forreyaTio), mountain  maho^ny  (Cercocarpua paraifolius  said  Ceco- 
carpus  Zedt/oZtu^) , giant  cactus  (Cactua  fr^gantua),  &ud  a  number  of  less  conspicu- 
ous species.  The  canyons  are  lined  with  cottonwood  {Popultia  fremonti),  alder 
(Alnua  oblongifolia) ,  ash  (Fraxinus  velutina),  willow  (Salix  nigoa  and  Salix 
taxifoliah  walnut  (Juglana  reapeatria),  and  black  oak  (Quercua  emonqi), 

A  number  of  rare  and  local  trees  are  found  in  portions  of  the  Territory.  The 
Arizona  cypress  (Cupreaaua  arizonicua)  is  a  conspicuous  tree  in  a  number  of  the 
high  mountain  canyons  of  the  south  and  central  regions.  An  iron  wood  (Oatiga 
kruwltanii)  is  restricted  to  the  Ghrand  Omyon  of  the  Colorado,  while  an  oak 
(QuercuB  tbuneyi)  is  only  found  on  the  MuleMoimtains. 
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NATURAL  SCENERY. 

Arizona  has  more  magnificent  and  diversified  natural  scenery  than 
any  other  locality  in  the  known  world.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  in  northern  Arizona  is  indescribable.  According  to  Dutton, 
**  it  is  a  superlative  manifestation  of  natural  scenery.  No  imagina- 
tion can  construct  out  of  its  own  material  anj'  intelligent  conception 
of  its  awful  immensity  and  splendid  beauty.  Distinguished  savants 
and  celebrated  travelers  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  it 
by  far  the  most  sublime  of  all  earthly  spectacles.  Its  colossal  buttes, 
its  wealth  of  ornamentation,  the  splendor  of  its  colors,  and  its  won- 
derful atmosphere  all  combine  with  infinite  perplexity  to  produce  a 
scene  which  at  first  bewilders  and  then  overpowers.  As  the  mind 
strives  to  realize  its  proportions  its  spirit  is  bi*oken  and  its  imagina- 
tion completely  crushed."  Science  can  not  grasp  its  meaning,  nor  can 
the  genius  of  poesy  and  art  describe  this  masterpiece  of  omnii)otent 
creation. 

The  way  to  the  canyon  is  through  magnificent  forests  and  beautiful 
parks  of  fragrant  pines,  b}^  picturesque  hills  and  valleys  and  lofty 
snow-capped  mountains.  The  trip  can  be  comfortably  made  in  a  day 
from  either  Flagstaff,  Williams,  or  Ash  Fork,  on  the  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  and  all  along  the  route  is  a  continually  changing 
panorama  of  scenic  grandeur. 

Notwithstanding  the  accessibility  of  this  grandest  of  earth's  natu- 
ral wonders  comparatively  few  Americans  have  been  there,  and  it  is 
stated  that  more  people  come  from  Europe  every  year  to  see  the  can- 
yon than  visit  it  from  the  United  States. 

Arizona  has  great  ranges  of  majestic  mountains,  towering  peaks 
with  summits  of  snow,  bordered  by  great  plains  and  beautiful  valleys; 
immense  forests  of  pine  and  oak  of  unequaled  area  in  the  United 
States;  marvelous  canyons  with  cataracts  and  waterfalls  of  indescri- 
bable beauty;  a  forest  of  petrified  or  agatized  wood  unlike  anything 
else  in  the  world;  a  natural  bridge,  compared  with  which  the  Natural 
Bridge  of  Virginia  fades  into  insignificance;  great  springs  of  mineral- 
ized water,  hot  and  cold,  and  unexplored  caverns  in  the  earth  of 
unknown  extent. 

HOT  SPRINGS. 

Arizona  is  especially  favored  with  thermal  springs  possessing  cura- 
tive qualities  of  great  value.  The  waters  ai-e  very  beneficial  in  curing 
rheumatism  and  nervous  ailments,  and  for  stomach  and  kidney  troubles 
as  well  as  skin  and  blood  diseases.  The  water  from  some  of  the 
springs,  either  charged  or  still,  are  unexcelled  for  table  use.  The 
Castle  Creek  Springs,  in  Yavapai  County,  are  situated  among  pictur- 
esque mountains,  and  have  become  popular  as  a  place  of  resort  for 
pleasure  as  well  as  health  seekers. 

There  are  many  hot  springs  in  the  world,  but  in  no  other  clime  is 
there  an  oi)en-air  pool,  fed  by  unfailing  streams  of  hot  medicinal 
water,  where  one  may  bathe  at  any  hour  of  any  day  in  the  year  with- 
out fear  of  taking  cold. 

This  pool,  fashioned  by  nature  in  the  midst  of  towering  peaks,  has 
almost  perpendicular  walls  on  three  sides  and  the  blue  Arizona  sky 
for  a  covering.  It  is  large  enough  for  a  eomforta,ble  swim.  Into  it 
pour  unceasing  streams  of  water  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  114**. 
So  dry  and  pure  is  the  climate  that  one  may  enter  this  pool  at  any  hour 
of  the  day,  winter  or  summer,  with  absolute  safety.  These  springs 
have  modem  hotel  accommodations. 
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south,  east,  and  west,  and  so  located  that  it  is  the  only  garrison  between 
the  line  of  posts  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Territory  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  Whipple  Barracks  should  be  maintained  as  one  of  the  important 
military  x>osts  of  the  West  It  is  esi)ecially  well  situated  to  control 
local  disturbances,  should  any  occur,  being  near  the  center  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Territory  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  mining  camps 
and  railroad  lines,  where  large  forces  of  men  are  employed,  and  its 
restoration  and  retention  will  insure  security  to  life  and  property  and 
establish  confidence  that  law  and  order  will  at  all  times  be  upheld. 

The  post  can  be  maintained  with  exceptional  economy  on  account 
of  cheap  supplies  obtainable  from  the  Salt  River  Valley.  New  water- 
works and  a  system  of  sewerage  are  being  constructed  by  the  city  of 
Prescott,  which  can  be  made  available  by  the  post.  The  sanitary 
advantages  of  this  location  can  not  be  excelled  in  the  country. 

I  earnestly  concur  in  the  recommendation  heretofore  made  by  Gren. 
£.  S.  Otis  that  at  least  three  companies  should  be  the  minimum 
garrison  as  soon  as  the  existing  exigencies  of  the  situation  abroad 
will  permit. 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

I  regret  to  report  that  no  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
National  Guard  during  the  current  biennial  period  was  made  by  the 
legislative  assembly  at  its  last  session;  but  notwithstanding  this  dis- 
couragement, it  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  the  guard  have  not  suffered  and  that  popular  pride  and 
interest  therein  have  not  been  diminished. 

The  war  with  Sx>ain  and  the  military  operations  in  the  Philippines 
have  brought  out  numerous  evidences  of  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens 
of  Arizona.  The  long  roll  of  enlistments  and  the  many  other  proofs  of 
loyalty  to  the  policy  of  the  National  Administration  abundantly  prove 
that  our  people  are  lacking  neither  in  military  spirit  nor  in  steadfast 
patriotism,  and  the  enthusiastic  maintenance  of  the  National  Guard 
despite  the  oversight  of  the  legislative  branch  is  not  the  least  of  these 
manifestations. 

Duringthe  past  year  no  event  has  called  for  the  services  of  the  guard. 
During  July  and  August  there  has  been  some  disquietude  along  the 
southern  bonier  of  the  Territory,  due  to  apprehension  that  the  out- 
break of  Taqui  Indians  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  might  result 
in  raids  on  Nogales  and  other  settlements  on  the  international  boundary 
line,  and  it  was  feared  in  that  locality  that  the  services  of  the  guard 
might  be  required  to  repel  attacks  from  renegade  Yaquis,  but  such 
fears  proved  to  be  groundless.  As  the  best  and  most  economical 
means  of  assuring  security  to  our  citizens  on  the  border,  I  suggested 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  a  company  of  United  States  troops  at 
Fort  Huachuca,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Nogales,  should 
be  held  in  readiness,  and,  if  deemed  best,  stationed  at  Nogales  during 
the  outbreak.  The  honorable  Secretary  replied  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  take  precautions  to  protect  American  citizens  from  incur- 
sions across  the  line,  and  so  far  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  further 
action. 

Following  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general: 

The  National  GKiard  of  Arizona  consists  of  1  reffiment  of  infantry,  composed  of 
10  comiMmies,  the  regimental  band,  and  l^e  staff  or  the  commander  m  chief.  The 
aggregate  strength  of  the  goard  is  505  ofi&cers  and  men.  The  officers  and  men  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Arizona  are  imbued  with  praiseworthy  enthusiasm  in  the 
work  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  goard,  and  have,  by  commendable  pride, 
military  oearixig,  and  excellent  discipline,  justified  the  confidenoe  of  the  peopto. 
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The  military  code  provides  that  the  National  Guard  of  Arizona,  when  on  duty, 
shall  wear  the  nniform  of  and  shall  be  equipped,  drilled,  and  disciplined  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Arm^r  of  the  United  States. 

To  date  the  undress  uniform  is  all  that  has  been  furnished  them,  and  for  serv- 
ice and  utility  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Under  regulations  from  this  office, 
officers  except  those  of  the  general  staff  are  permitted  to  wear  the  dress  uniform 
for  social  occasions  only. 

The  United  States  Government  has,  in  the  eight  years  since  the  National  Guard 
was  reorganized,  issued  for  its  use  some  $18,000  worth  of  arms  and  equipments 
rincludi^  $2,808.06  apportioned  to  Arizona  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June^  30, 
1899) .  These  supplies  nave  been  issued  to  the  commandinjo^  officers  of  the  various 
companies,  who  are  under  bonds  to  the  Territory  for  their  safe-keeping.  With 
this  amount  of  valuable  property  on  hand  to  be  cared  for,  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  Territory  for  armory  rental  is  absolutely  necessary  and  essential 
for  their  preservation. 

The  Territory  has  made  no  appropriation  whatever  for  supplies  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  National  Guard. 

As  indicating  the  superior  physique  of  our  people,  only  20  per  cent  of  those  who 
applied  for  enlistment  in  the  volunteers  from  this  Territory  were  rejected  for  aXL 
causes,  notwithstanding  that  the  most  severe  and  rigid  examination  was  made  by 
the  United  States  mustering  officer,  a  percentage  less  than  that  in  any  other  State 
or  Territory,  and  which  bespeaks  the  physical  stamina  and  moral  worth  of  our 
people,  who  gave  to  the  nation  a  magnificent  body  of  men.  I  am  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  JN  ational  Guard  of  Arizona  is  composed  of  officers  and  men  that  have 
no  sui)eriors  as  soldiers. 

The  National  Guard  of  Arizona  has  adopted  the  Army  of  the  United  States  as 
its  standard  in  military  matters,  and  though  embarrassed  by  lack  of  adequate 
appropriations,  inefficient  equipments,  and  unsuitable  armories,  ^et  there  is  evi- 
denced everywhere  hy  manifest  proficiency  that  there  is  a  determined  purpose  on 
thepart  of  the  organizations  to  reach  a  superior  degree  of  excellence. 

Tne  National  Guard  of  Arizona  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  in  a  highly  creditable 
condition.  It  has  healthy  and  strong  military  sentiment.  Its  officers  are,  as  a 
rule,  zealous,  competent,  and  under  discouraging  circumstances  have  labored 
hard  and  laid  a  foundation  on  which  in  time  there  will  be  developed  a  very  superior 
guard. 

Statistics  issued  by  the  War  Department  show  that  the  proportion 
of  national  guardsmen  to  the  total  population  is  greater  in  Arizona 
than  in  any  other  State  or  Territory.  In  the  United  States  the  pro- 
portion is  1^  per  1,000,  while  that  of  Arizona  is  about  5  guardsmen  to 
1,000  of  population. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  organized  by  special  detail  a 
hospital  corps,  which  has  been  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
surgeon-general,  and  a  signal  section,  placed  under  the  command  of 
First  Lieut.  O.  A.  Tumey,  who  has  been  especially  detailed  as  signal 
officer. 

Present  strength  of  the  National  Guard  of  Arizona, 


Governor's  staff: 

Brigadier-general 1 

Colonels 8 

Lieutenant-colonels 4 

Majors 2 

Chaplahi 1 

First  lieutenant 1 


12 
First  Regiment  Infantry : 

Colonel 1 

Lieutenant-colonel 1 

Majors 8 

Surj^eon 1 

Assistant  surgeons 2 

Adjutants 2 

Quartermaster 1 


First  Regiment  Infantry — Cont'd: 

Commissary  of  subsistence 1 

Chaplain 1 

Captains 10 

First  lieutenants 10 

Second  lieutenants 10 


Total  commissioned . 


48 


Noncommissioned  officers 74 

Musicians 41 

Privates 335 

Total  enrolled 450 

Aggregate  First  Infantry  . . .  498 
Aggregate  National  Guiu-d  of 

Arizona 505 
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UNDEVELOPED  RESOURCES. 

The  undeveloped  resources  of  Arizona  in  precious  metals,  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  grazing  and  timber,  mineral  springs,  marble  and 
building  stone,  onyx,  coal,  and  nearly  every  natural  product  known 
to  commerce,  make  the  Territory  one  of  the  wealthiest  subdivisions 
of  the  Union  and  insure  its  future  as  a  great  and  prosperous  State. 

THE  ARID   LANDS   AND   WATER   STORAGE. 

The  agricultural  development  of  Arizona  has  been  carried  to  a  point 
beyond  which  much  further  progress  in  the  line  of  enlarging  the  cul- 
tivated area  can  not  be  achieved  without  an  increased  water  supply. 
The  advantages  offered  by  nature — a  mild  and  almost  superlatively 
healthful  climate  and  a  soil  unexcelled  in  fertility  and  lying  in  level 
reaches  in  broad  valleys  unencumbered  by  wild  vegetation  and  there- 
fore ready  for  the  plow,  together  with  a  ready  market  for  all  ranch 
and  orchard  products — have  stimulated  settlers  in  the  work  of  reclaim- 
ing the  desert,  until  the  ultimate  unit  of  the  normal  flow  of  the 
streams  (except  the  Colorado  River)  has  been  diverted  into  irrigating 
canals.  And  in  many  cases  the  zeal  of  the  pioneer  has  led  him  to 
construct  ditches  for  the  diversion  of  more  water  than  the  average 
flow  of  the  stream  justifies,  thus  bringing  on  a  conflict  with  the  prior 
appropriators  over  the  ownership  of  the  available  supply.  Yet  the 
relation  which  the  land  so  far  reclaimed  bears  to  the  irrigable  area  is 
fractionally  small.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
and  level  public  land  lying  in  the  valleys  of  the  Salt  and  Gila  rivers 
which  would  be  brought  under  irrigation  from  those  streams  were 
their  flow  adequately  increased;  and  in  other  valleys  of  the  Territory 
ther^  are  vast  bodies  of  land  which,  if  irrigated,  would  support  a 
large  population. 

The  further  development  of  the  water  supply  is,  therefore,  one  of 
the  most  absorbing  problems  with  which  the  people  of  this  Territory 
have  to  deal.  Confining  the  consideration  of  the  question  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  which  confront  only  the  people  already  here, 
it  is  extremely  important.  For,  magnificent  as  is  the  showing  made 
by  the  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  and  by  the  cities  and  towns 
of  our  prosperous  valleys,  the  great  wealth  already  created  and 
the  handsome  profits  yearly  reaped  are  far  short  of  what  the  land 
actually  irrigated  is  capable  of  producing.  Contending  frequently 
with  an  insufficiency  of  water,  the  irrigators  are  often  compelled  to 
resort  to  a  prorating  of  the  diminished  flow  during  the  dry  season  and 
are  forced  to  be  content  with  a  yield  which,  however  profitable  in 
itself,  is  short  of  the  great  capabilities  of  the  soil. 

It  is  conceded  that  Arizona  has  natural  resources  which  would,  if 
properly  developed,  make  the  Territory  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  States  in  the  Union  in  x)oint  of  population  and  produc- 
tive power. 

The  question  is  also  of  great  importance  considered  from  the  stand- 
I>oint  of  national  interest  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  arable  public 
domain.  The  eagerness  with  which  settlers  sought  homes  in  Okla- 
homa when  it  was  thrown  open  for  settlement,  crowding  in  until  they 
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had  created  a  new  commonwealth  in  a  day,  the  quick  occupancy  of 
the  various  Indian  reservations  of  the  semihumid  States  as  they  were 
thrown  open  to  settlement  in  recent  years,  and  the  thousands  of  homes 
carved  out  of  the  desert  amid  the  most  discouraging  difficulties,  fur- 
nish convincing  proof  of  the  imi)ortance  of  this  subject  to  the  economy 
of  the  nation. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  National  Government  no  question  has 
been  more  continuously  interesting  than  that  of  the  proper  utilization 
of  the  public  domain.  Solved  for  a  time  by  the  homestead  law,  the 
question  reappears  and  presses  for  consideration  more  urgently  now 
than  at  any  stage  of  our  history.  Its  urgent  consideration  is  neces- 
sary because  we  have  reached  a  development  where  the  homestead 
law  no  longer  meets  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  The  arid 
lands  present  new  problems  which  must  be  solved.  In  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  the  growth  of  population  has  wrought  such  changes 
in  economic  conditions  that  the  competition  in  all  lines  of  business 
was  never  so  keen  and  the  national  tendency  to  "expand"  and  estab- 
lish new  communities  never  had  greater  reason  for  existence.  But, 
having  taken  up  practically  all  the  public  land  whereon  it  is  possible 
to  farm  without  irrigating  the  soil,  the  tide  of  Western  emigration 
encounters  in  the  so-called  arid  region  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
creation  of  farm  homes  under  existing  conditions. 

The  land  still  vacant  and  open  to  settlement  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  (excluding  Alaska)  comprises  an  area  of  nearly 
600,000,000  acres,  or  almost  one-third  of  the  total  extent  of  the  country. 
Most  of  this  is  included  in  what  is  known  as  the  arid  region.  Much 
of  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  agriculture  under  any  circumstances,  and  there 
is  no  reliable  data  as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  irrigable  land  for  which 
it  is  iKKSsible  to  develop  a  consUmt  water  supply.  But  the  best  infor- 
mation already  gathered  by  the  Government  warrants  the  assertion 
that  in  the  arid  States  and  Territories  enough  water  can  be  stored  to 
support  on  irrigated  lands  enough  people  in  new  agricultural  com- 
munities to  more  than  equal  the  present  population.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  settlement  of  Oklahoma,  which  was  almost  immedi- 
ate, statistics  show  that  since  1890  the  public  lands  have  been  disposed 
of  at  a  rate  of  hardly  more  than  1  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  fact 
illustrates  the  conditions  which  the  Government  must  meet  hereafter. 
Wise  statesmanship  urges  the  development  of  our  national  resources, 
and  the  bringing  into  use  of  all  dormant  assets.  In  no  part  of  our 
country  has  permanent  wealth  been  created  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
sections  which  have  been  brought  under  irrigation.  Under  the  system 
of  farming  naturally  followed  in  the  irrigated  regions,  of  which  Ari- 
zona is  typical,  small  farms  are  found  to  be  the  rule.  A  few  acres 
suffice  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  a  family,  and  with  irriga- 
tion all  the  conditions  are  conducive  to  a  full  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try. Therefore  statistics  as  to  the  reclaimable  area  do  not  carry  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  advantages  to  the  home-seeking  population 
of  the  country,  following  a  large  increase  of  the  water  supply. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  the  Geological  Survey  (Public 
Lands  and  Their  Water  Supply,  by  F.  H.  Newell)  in  1895  is  an  inter- 
esting presentation  of  the  status  of  the  public  lands  as  it  was  at  that 
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date,  and  then  has  been  no  material  change  since  that  time,  save  in 
tie  fuller  data  conceming  the  water  supply : 

Vacant  landa  in  the  Western  pulMe  land  Statts. 
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FKATDBES   OF   ARIZONA.' 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  covers  approximately  113,0W  sqaare  miles,  of  which 
abont  8S,000  lie  below  the  altdtade  of  3,000  feet,  about  27,000  lie  between  the  con- 
toon  of  3,000  and  0  000  feet,  and  abont  47,000  lie  above  the  elevation  of  5,000  feet. 
The  higheet  point  in  the  Territory  is  San  Francisco  Mountain,  in  the  northern 
part,  wnioh  reaches  an  altitude  of  nearly  13.000  feet.  The  Territory  is  sh^^ly 
divided  into  two  characteristic  portions  by  the  trend  across  it  of  the  main  axis  of 
the  great  Colorado  Platean,  from  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  Territory,  in  a 
nearly  soatheosterly  direction.  The  plateaa  elopes  gently  to  the  northward,  bat 
on  the  eonthweetem  side  breaks  off  mddenly  throaghont  most  of  its  coorse,  and 
Its  steep  slope  is  deeply  carved  by  lines  of  erosion.  Almost  the  whole  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Territory  which  is  below  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  lies  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  escarpment. 

To  the  north  of  the  escarpment  the  temperatnre  ranges  from  that  of  the  tem- 
perate rone  to  that  where  snow  is  nearly  perpetual,  on  the  sninniits  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  White  Uonntains.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  is  char- 
acterized by  temperatures  which  may  be  deaignatod  as  ranging  from  temperate, 
along  the  foothillB  of  the  Colorado  Plateau,  to  semitropic,  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Gila  and  Colorado.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Territorv  may  be  again  sub- 
divided into  two  portions,  that  draining  directly  into  the  Colorauo  and  lying  to 
the  westward  of  Prescott,  and  the  greater  portion  to  the  south  and  east,  which 


slope  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  summite  is  very  gentle,  and  though  the 
precipitation  is  greater  than  in  most  portions  of  the  Territory,  it  is  very  meagerly 
marked  by  drainage  lines  and  almost  destitute  of  water,  Sharplycontrastedwith 
these  facte  are  the  conditions  on  the  southern  slope.  Here,  through  most  of  its 
course,  the  plateau  drops  off  with  a  very  deep  elope,  which  is  deeply  cut  with 
drainage  lines,  in  which  are  living  creeks  and  rividets  of  clear,  beautiful  water, 
such  as  San  Francisco  Biver,  Black  Creek,  Bonito  Creek,  White  River,  Oarizo 
Creek,  Wild  Rye  Creek,  East  Verde  River,  Cibicu  Creek,  Box  Creek,  Cherry 
Creek,  Tonto  Creek.  Pine  Creek,  Fossil  Creek,  Clear  Creek,  Beaver  Creek,  ete. 

The  region  of  high  iititnde,  as  bef-re  remarked,  lies  largely  north  of  the  divide, 
while  the  great  bnlk  of  the  water  flowing  from  the  platoau,  as  proved  both  by 
erosion  and  drainage  lines  and  by  the  volume  of  permanent  streams,  flows  away 
to  the  south.  The  explanation  of  this  is  i>artl^  the  poroBity  of  the  strata  com- 
poaing  the  plateau,  which  allows  the  water  te  sink  instead  of  flowing  off  the  sur- 
face. Once  underground  its  egreea  to  the  south  is  favored  by  the  shorter  distance 
which  it  must  percolate  on  a  given  grade  before  reaching  the  surface,  due  to  the 
more  abrupt  slope, 

■ "  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers,"  No.  2,  Oeological  Survey. 
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expkaatian  is  fonnd  in  the  meteorological  condition.  The 
moisture  of  this  region  is  brought  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gkdf  of  Cali- 
fomia  bv  the  prevailing  sonthwest  wind.  As  this  wind  ascends  the  elevations 
toward  tne  Oolorada  Plateau  its  temperature  is  lowered,  which  reduces  its  capac- 
ity for  holding  moisture  and  increases  its  relative  humiditv.  When  this  quantity 
reaches  100  per  cent  in  any  part  precipitation  occurs.  This  influence  continues 
until  the  wind  X)a8ses  the  summit,  where  the  process  is  reversed. 

As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  the  hydrographic  resources  of  the  country 
immediately  southwest  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  are  disproportionately  great  when 
compared  with  those  to  the  northward.  For  instance,  the  precipitation  at  Fort 
Ax)ache,  as  shown  bv  the  mean  of  twenty  ^rears*  observations,  is  19.75  inches;  the 
elevation  beine  5,050  feet,  while  the  precipitation  at  Holbrook,  at  an  elevation  of 
5,047  feet  on  uie  northern  slope  is  8.47  inches,  as  indicated  by  the  mean  of  ten 

Sears'  observations.  This  is  an  important  fact,  especially  when  taken  in  connec- 
ion  with  the  fact  that  the  great  areas  of  valley  land  with  a  semitropic  climate  lie 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  are  easily  covered  By  the  streams 
wluch  are  formed  by  the  conditions  above  described,  and  which  constitute  the 
main  features  of  the  great  Gila  Biver  system. 

The  drainage  area  of  Gila  River,  including  a  number  of  small  lost  basins  which 
are  topographically  tributary,  but  which  seldom  or  never  furnish  any  run-off  to 
the  main  stream,  is  about  72,000  square  miles,  of  which  nearlv  57,000  lie  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  about  14,000  in  New  Mexico,  and  sometning  over  1,000  in 
Mexico.  The  areas  in  the  United  States  are  distributed,  with  respect  to  elevation, 
approximately  as  follows: 


EleTation. 


Under  1,000  feet 

Between  1,000  and  2,000  feet 
Between  2,000  and  8,000  feet 
Between  8,000  and  4,000  feet 
Between  4,000  and  5,000  feet 
Between  5,000  and  6,000  feet 
Between  6,000  and  7,000  feet 
Over  7,000  feet 

Total 


Area  of 
basin. 

Area. 

P^CCflt, 

8q,mile». 

9 

6.400 

19 

18,600 

16 

11,400 

U 

10,000 

15 

10,700 

12 

8.500 

8 

6.600 

7 

4,000 

100 


71,000 


Gila  Basin  is  convenientljr  divided  into  four  parts.  Of  these,  the  most  north- 
erly is  Salt  River  Basin,  wmch  includes  all  the  territory  tributary  to  Salt  River. 
This  again  is  sharply  divided  into  its  valley  and  mountain  portions.  Salt  River 
VaUey  may  be  taken  as  including  all  the  territory  adjacent  to  Salt  River  from  its 
moutn  up  to  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Verde.  Above  that  point  the  greater  portion  of 
the  basin  is  mountainous,  with  small  valleys  on  the  Rio  Verde  and  in  Tonto  Basin, 
and  at  a  few  points  on  Salt  River  and  other  tributaries.  The  Lower  GKla  district 
may  be  taken  as  the  portion  lying  below  the  mouth  of  Salt  River  to  the  Buttes 
above  Florence,  and  including  the  Pima  (Gila  River)  Reservation  and  the  great 
Casa  Grande  Valley.  The  Upper  Gila  district  includes  the  valley  in  the  region 
of  Camp  Thomas  and  Solomonville  and  the  tributary  mountainous  districts.  In 
addition  to  these  main  divisions  of  the  trunk  streams  may  be  taken  the  subordi- 
nate divisions  of  tributaries,  such  as  San  Pedro,  Santa  Cruz,  Hassayampa,  and 
Aroa  Fria  creeks. 

The  tables  of  temi>erature  for  the  GKla  and  Salt  River  valleys  show  that  the  cli- 
mate is  very  warm.  But  care  should  be  taken  not  to  exaggerate  this  feature,  for 
the  actual  conditions  in  their  relation  to  human  life  and  comfort  are  bv  no  means 
to  unfavorable  as  they  might  appear  to  persons  comparing  these  tables  of  tern- 
peratnre  with  those  of  some  eastern  localities.  For  about  eisht  months  in  the 
year  the  temperature  of  this  valley  is  delightful.  Cool  nights/Dracing  mornings, 
^d  bright,  pleasant  days  are  the  rule,  except  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
^d  Septemoer.    In  these  months  the  heat  becomes  intense,  and  though  there  is 

of  course  some  variation,  the  temi)erature  remains  continually  high  throughout 

"legr^ter  part  of  this  period. 
The  physiological  effect  of  this  heat  is  markedly  modified  by  the  aridity  of  the 

^^^te.    The  human  economv  provides  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  healthy 

°^y  rises  above  the  normal  the  perspiration  glands  begin  to  act  and  furnish  the 

■™  with  moisture,  the  evaporation  of  which  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
^  essential  condition  of  this  natural  saf  eg^uard  against  excessive  heat  dex>enas 

upon  the  ready  evaporation  of  the  moisture  furmshed  by  nature.    In  a  very 
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tinmid  climate  this  evaporation  can  not  occur ;  and  in  those  i>ortion8  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  hmnidity  is  comparatively  high  such  evaporation  must  be  propor- 
tionately tardy  and  sluggish,  so  that  any  considerable  temperature  above  normal 
blood  heat  produces  great  suffering  and  exhaustion,  and  even  prostration.  In  an 
arid  region  on  the  contrary,  the  low  percentage  of  humidity  causes  prompt  and 
quick  evaporation  of  the  moisture  and  the  consequent  success  of  nature  in  its 
attempt  to  prevent  uncomfortable  and  injurious  bodily  temperature. 

In  southern  Arizona  these  favorable  conditions  for  resistance  to  heat  are  at 
their  mayimum.  Though  the  temperature  is  high,  the  relative  humidity  is  very 
low,  and  every  particle  of  moisture  which  reaches  the  surface  of  the  skin  is 
promptly  evaporated — so  promptly  that  its  presence  is  not  perceived — and  while 
the  body  is  thus  kept  at  its  normal  temperature  the  unpleasant  effects  of  excessive 
moisture  are  not  exx>erienced ;  and  the  sultry,  sticky  days  so  common  in  the  east 
are  unknown  in  Arizona.  Farm  labor,  the  construction  of  canals,  the  rounding 
up  and  branding  of  cattle,  and  other  active  hard  labor  are  performed  at  any  time 
in  the  summer — ^with  less  comfort  of  course— but  with  no  worse  effects,  tnan  at 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  without  actual  suffering,  the  only  requisite 
being  plenty  of  drinking  water. 

A  fair  comparison  of  the  sensible  temperatures  of  two  places  may  be  obtained 
by  a  comparison  of  the  readings  of  wet  bulb  thermometers.  The  difference 
between  the  readings  of  wet  and  drv  bulb  thermometers  here  often  exceeds  SO*". 

The  summer  is,  therefore,  far  from  being  as  uncomfortable  as  might  be  supposed, 
and  the  delightful  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  fully  compensate  for  the  oiscom- 
forts  of  the  summer  months ;  and  the  climate,  taken  as  a  whole,  with  its  extreme 
aridity,  its  mildness,  and  its  large  proportion  of  sunshine,  is  exceptionally  healthy 
and  especially  beneficial  to  those  suffering  from  bronchial  or  pulmonary  troubles. 

RAINFALL  AND   FLOODS. 

Water  being  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Arizona's  resources,  its 
proper  conservation  and  economical  use  are  of  prime  importance. 
There  are  periods  of  the  winter  season  when  but  comparatively  little 
irrigation  is  necessary,  during  which  the  greater  part  of  the  entire 
flow  of  the  streams  could,  with  reservoirs,  be  held  back  and  stored 
for  use  in  the  spring  and  summer,  thus  greatly  enhancing  its  value 
for  the  crops  during  their  season  of  most  rapid  growth.  Reservoirs, 
therefore,  would  be  very  useful  even  were  there  no  floods  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  storage  system  would  put  an  end  to  the  lavish  use  of 
water  in  winter,  a  practice  to  which  irrigators  now  resort  because  the 
water  is  at  hand  and  going  to  waste. 

But  it  is  in  the  extent  to  which  the  floods  can  be  utilized  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  vacant  lands  that  public  interest  chiefly  centers. 
Much  of  the  rainfall  is  so  torrential  in  character  that  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  run-off  is  carried  by  the  streams  in  flood.  Sudden  floods 
are  caused  also  by  warm  winds  and  rains  attacking  the  snow  in  the 
mountains  in  the  latter  end  of  winter.  From  long  observations  of 
these  floods  the  older  residents  of  the  Territory  are  convinced  that 
the  land  already  under  irrigation  is  but  a  tithe  of  that  which  could 
be  reclaimed  were  the  water  stored  which  runs  to  waste  to  the  sea. 
No  one  doubts  that  the  area  reclaimable  under  the  water  supply 
available  for  storage  is  many  times  greater  than  the  area  already  irri- 
gated. These  general  statements  must  suflBce,  because  of  the  absence 
of  exact  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  rainfall  and  the  average  yearly 
volume  of  water  carried  in  flood.  In  no  other  section  of  the  country, 
probably,  are  the  streams  so  capricious  and  fluctuating  in  volume. 
Storms  of  a  cloudbui-st  nature  in  the  mountains  often  add  in  a  few 
hours  many  thousands  of  cubic  feet  to  the  flow  of  the  rivers. 

The  diflSculty  of  making  accurate  measurements  under  such  con- 
ditions is  obvious.  Records  of  the  rainfall  are  not  as  complete  as  is 
desirable,  but  the  measurements  taken  through  a  long  series  of  years 
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and  at  points  fairly  representative  of  the  whole  Territory  yield  data 
from  which  very  close  calculations  can  be  made  as  to  the  annual 
precipitation. 

Observations  were  begun  at  Forts  Whipple,  McDowell,  and  Bowie 
as  early  as  1866-67  and  carried  forward  to  a  recent  period.  Other 
stations  were  established  later,  so  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  the 
records  of  a  score  of  stations  are  obtainable.  It  is  thus  demonstrated 
that  while  the  mean  precipitation  in  the  lower  valleys  is  very  slight — 
ranging  from  3.16  inches  at  Yuma  and  5.34  inches  at  Casa  Grande  to 
7.60  inches  at  Phoenix — in  the  drainage  acres  proper — i.  e.,  in  the 
region  of  great  run-off — it  is  much  heavier.  For  illustration,  Fort 
Apache  shows  a  mean  precipitation  of  19.75  inches;  Fort  Whipple, 
16.06  inches;  Fort  Verde,  13.24  inches;  Fort  Grant,  15.45  inches;  San 
Carlos,  13.03  inches;  Pinal  Ranch,  20.46  inches.  But  the  sections  of 
the  drainage  area  from  which  the  least  official  information  has  been 
gathered  are  the  sections  over  which  the  greatest  precipitation  occurs, 
as  they  are  the  sections  of  highest  altitude,  least  accessibQity,  and  of 
sparse  settlement,  and  the  observatory  stations  have  been  usually 
located  at  military  posts  or  in  the  towns  of  the  lower  altitude. 

When  consideration  is  given  to  the  wide  extent  of  the  drainage  areas 
tributary  to  the  irrigable  valleys ;  to  the  precipitous,  rocky,  and  barren 
condition  of  the  mountains,  so  conducive  to  a  maximum  of  run-off 
with  a  minimum  loss  from  seepage,  and  to  the  character  of  the  rain- 
fall, the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  in  Arizona  the  water  supply  can 
be  increased  enormously  if  the  larger  portion  of  the  floods  is  stored. 
And  if  the  Geological  Survey's  eminently  conservative  estimate  of 
2,000,000  acres  be  accepted  as  the  maximum  quantity  of  land  in  this 
Territory  for  which  sufficient  water  can  be  developed,  I  regard  it  as 
well  within  the  probabilities  to  estimate  that  that  amount  of  land  will, 
when  properly  irrigated,  directly  support  1,000,000  people. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  affects  Arizona,  it  is  necessary  to  review,  in  some 
detail,  the  situation  of  the  irrigation  industry  as  we  find  it  to-day. 

It  is  less  than  twenty  years  since  the  large  investment  of  capital  in 
irrigation  enterprises  in  the  West  was  begun,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  wealth  have  been  created  by  the  new  industry.  Individuals  and 
corporations  have  constructed  in  the  agricultural  sections  ditches 
carrying  all  the  normal  flow  of  the  streams,  and  a  number  of  costly 
reservoirs  have  been  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the  arid  West, 
which  impound  a  great  additional  quantity  of  flood  waters.  Influenced 
by  the  phenomenal  development  of  the  country  under  irrigation  and 
by  the  profits  derived  from  less  costly  irrigation  enterprises,  capital 
was  led  by  too  sanguine  promoters  to  investment  on  a  larger  scale, 
which,  for  years,  proved  disastrous  in  many  cases.  The  business  of 
impounding  water  was  new,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  many  mistakes 
were  made.  In  some  instances  due  investigation  had  not  been  made 
as  to  the  average  run-off  of  the  streams.  Incorrect  deductions  were 
made  from  exceptional  floods,  and  after  costly  dams  were  constructed 
it  was  found  that  the  drainage  area  and  rainfall  had  not  been  accurately 
calculated,  and  in  some  years  the  reservoirs  were  practically  dry.  But 
more  frequently,  oversanguine  calculations  had  been  made  as  to  the 
beginning  of  revenue. 

Investors  found  that  they  had  not  taken  sufficient  account  of  the 
time  which  must  elapse  before  these  lands  could  be  settled  and  cul- 
tivated sufficiently  to  be  made  productive  of  revenue. 
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Often  there  was  litigation  over  the  ownership  of  the  water  which 
prevented  the  revenues  earned  from  reaching  the  pockets  of  security 
holders,  and  lands  owned  by  the  water  companies  were  held  at  an 
exorbitant  market  price.  Meanwhile,  interest  charges  accumulated 
and  stockholders  and  bondholders  became  discouraged.  These  things, 
added  to  extravagant  and  unnecessary  cost  of  construction,  over- 
capitalization, etc.,  served  to  give  irrigation  investments  a  bad  reputa- 
tion. Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  storage  enterprises  whicji  were 
carried  to  completion  are  at  last,  under  intelligent  and  economic 
management,  beginning  to  pay.  With  the  experience  gained  from  the 
past,  and  in  possession  of  the  extremely  valuable  data  gathered  in  the 
past  few  years  by  the  industrious  engineei*s  of  the  Greological  Survey; 
with  reliable  information  at  hand  as  to  the  capacity  of  reservoir  sites, 
the  drainage  area  tributary  to  them,  and  the  average  precipitation 
which  may  be  expected ;  with  the  cheapened  cost  of  constructing  dams 
and  the  knowledge  which  engineers  have  gained  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  construction,  the  buQders  of  storage  dams,  operating  on  conserv- 
ative and  business-like  lines,  hereafter  should  not  fail  to  make  any 
ordinary  storage  enterprise  a  profitable  one  for  investors  as  well  as 
for  the  country  which  they  supply. 

Some  Reservoir  Sites  and  Storage  Projects. 

There  are  numerous  reservoir  sites  in  the  Territory.  On  all  the 
interior  streams  carrying  volumes  of  consequence  nature  has  provided 
storage  sites,  and  reference  will  be  made  only  to  those  of  largest 
capacity. 

Perhaps  the  most  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sites  on  the  Gila 
by  the  engineers  of  the  Government,  because  of  the  pressing  necessity 
of  providing  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  with  water  for  irriga- 
tion. The  4,000  Indians  on  that  reservation  were  formerly  self- 
supporting,  but  the  waters  of  the  Gila  having  been  diverted  by  the 
farmers  in  Pinal  and  Graham  counties,  the  occupants  of  the  reserva- 
tion are  no  longer  able  to  raise  crops  sufficient  for  their  sustenance, 
and  under  existing  conditions  they  are  certain  to  become  absolute 
wards  of  the  Government  at  a  heavy  expense  each  year  for  their 
maintenance.  The  fact  that  they  are  peaceable  and  fairly  industrious 
long  since  bespoke  for  them  a  careful  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
supplying  them  with  water  through  some  system  of  storage. 

Investigations  made  by  the  hydrographersof  the  Geological  Survey 
have  yielded  valuable  data  concerning  the  most  prominent  sites  on 
the  Gila.  At  The  Buttes,  14  miles  above  Florence,  the  first  recon- 
naissance was  made  some  four  years  ago,  and  since  then  measure- 
ments of  the  flow  of  the  river  have  supplemented  the  information 
gained  in  the  first  investigation.  Last  winter  Congress  made  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  location  of 
bed  rock  at  the  dam  sites  theretofore  examined,  and  during  the  pres- 
ent year  much  additional  information  has  been  gathered. 

It  is  now  definitely  known  that  at  The  Buttes  a  dam  150  feet  high 
will  store  enough  water  to  cover  174,000  acres  to  a  depth  of  1  foot,  or 
as  it  is  technically  stated,  will  impound  174,000  acre-feet.  The  dam 
would  be  300  feet  long  at  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  800  feet  at  the 
top.  The  original  round-figure  estimate  of  cost  was  $2,000,000,  but 
that  estimate  was  based  on  the  belief  that  bed  rock  is  nearer  the  sur- 
face than  this  year's  investigations  have  shown  it  to  be.  But  within  a 
recent  period  the  cost  of  handling  rock  has  been  cheapened  by 
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improvements  in  methods  resulting  from  the  experience  gained  in  the 
construction  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  and  other  works  of  recent 
date,  and  as  it  is  known  that  the  estimate  of  $2,000,000  was  a  liberal  one, 
it  is  thought  that  the  cost  of  building  The  Buttes  dam  will  not  exceed 
that  estimate,  notwithstanding  the  disappointing  distance  to  bed  rock. 

At  Riverside  there  is  another  valuable  site  for  a  reservoir  dam, 
and  at  that  point  a  dam  350  feet  long  at  the  base  and  800  feet  at 
the  crest  would  create  a  reservoir  still  greater  than  the  one  proposed 
for  The  Buttes.  At  Riverside  the  bed  rock  has  been  found  much 
nearer  the  surface  than  at  The  Buttes,  but  at  this  writing  the  estimate 
of  construction  cost  has  not  been  made  public. 

At  San  Carlos,  on  the  Apache  Reservation,  there  is  another  site,  to 
which  much  attention  has  been  directed  during  this  year's  series  of 
investigations.  The  conditions  there  are  exceptionally  favorable  for 
economical  construction.  The  river  passes  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
and  a  dam  150  feet  high  would  be  but  200  feet  long  at  the  crest,  and 
would  create  a  reservoir  of  361,000  acre-feet  capacity. 

Each  of  the  reservoir  sites  above  referred  to  is  still  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  Gk)vernment,  and  the  building  of  a  dam  at  either  point 
would  furnish  not  only  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  Indians 
on  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  but  would  afford  a  splendid  surplus 
for  the  settlers  of  the  middle  Gila  Valley.  The  actual  importance  of 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  sites  mentioned  is  better  understood  if 
considered  in  connection  with  the  "duty  of  water." 

The  duty  of  water,  or  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  adequate 
irrigation  of  an  acre  of  ground  in  the  Gila,  Salt  River,  and  other 
valleys  of  this  Temtory,  has  not  been  fixed  with  the  definiteness 
which  has  been  ascertained  in  other  irrigated  communities  of  the 
West  where  the  flow  in  the  canals  is  closely  regulated  and  therefore 
freer  from  complications  in  calculation.  And  while  there  are  sub- 
stantial differences  of  opinion,  due  to  the  variable  and  capricious 
supply,  and  the  custom  already  alluded  to,  of  lavish  and  wasteful 
use  of  the  water  in  seasons  of  plenty,  it  appears  to  be  fairly  settled 
that  the  actual  requirements  of  an  acre  of  ground  cultivated  to  grow- 
ing crops  throughout  the  year  and  irrigated  at  regular  periods — ^as 
in  the  case  of  alfalfa,  for  instance— can  not  be  filled  with  less  than  2 
acre-feet.  But  by  no  means  is  all  the  ground  cultivated  during  the 
year.  After  producing  its  particular  crop  a  tract  may  lie  fallow  for 
months.  Also,  a  good  percentage  of  the  acreage  is  taken  up  by  roads, 
buildings,  and  corrals,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  usually  only  the 
flood  waters  would  be  impounded,  supplemental  to  which  would  be 
the  normal  flow,  it  would  seem  safe  to  accept  the  prevalent  conclu- 
sion that  the  storage  capacity  of  a  reservoir  will  represent,  acre  for 
acre,  its  irrigating  capacity. 

The  Gila  River  Reservation  embraces  357,120  acres  and  at  least 
200,000  acres  can  be  covered  by  irrigating  canals.  Under  a  storage 
system  this  reservation  could  be  made  to  support  all  the  civilized 
Indians  in  the  territory,  and  still  afford  a  large  surplus  of  land  for 
white  settlers.  It  being  an  Executive  order  reservation,  the  land 
controlled  by  the  Indians  could  be  curtailed  to  the  area  actually 
required  for  their  support,  and  the  remainder  thrown  open  to  public 
settlement,  simply  by  the  order  of  the  President. 

It  would  seem  that  here  is  an  exceptional  situation  which  warrants 
Congress  in  making  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  construction 
of  a  reservoir,  quite  independently  of  the  broad  question  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  Government  adopting  a  general  policy  of  reservoir 
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constmction.  The  wisdom  of  enabling  the  Indians  to  become  self- 
supporting  is  universally  admitted.  When,  as  in  this  ease,  that 
I>olicy  can  be  carried  out  on  lines  financially  profitable  as  well,  there 
can  be  no  objection  ui-ged  on  any  valid  ground.  Not  only  would  the 
Indians  gladly  pay  for  water,  but  the  farmers  in  the  valley  between 
any  reservoir  and  the  reservation  would  be  good  customers  for  any 
surplus.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  predict  that  the  irrigators  would  readily 
pay  $2  per  acre  per  annum  for  stored  water.  Prominent  and  respon- 
sible ranchmen  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  have  said  that  they  would 
cheerfully  pay  $3  per  acre  j)ev  year  for  a  properly  regulated  and 
adequate  supply,  such  as  would  be  furnished  by  a  reservoir. 

On  the  Upper  Gila,  at  the  extreme  eastern  side  of  the  Territory, 
there  are  one  or  more  reservoir  sites  which  could  be  utilized  for  a 
storage  supply  to  the  already  prosperous  farming  regions  of  Graham 
County. 

On  the  Lower  Gila,  as  the  valley  below  the  junction  of  the  Salt 
and  Gila  rivers  is  called,  there  are  also  sites  where  the  construction 
of  substantial  dams  would  impound  large  quantities  of  water. 

Another  important  site  which  has  received  much  attention  from  the 
engineers  of  the  Government  is  that  on  Queen  Creek,  in  Pinal  County, 
some  40  miles  east  of  Phoenix.  From  a  reservoir  at  this  point  some 
water  could  undoubtedly  be  furnished  to  the  Gila  River  Reservation. 
It  was  estimated  by  the  hydrographer  who  made  the  original  recon- 
noissance  (Mr.  Arthur  P.  Davis)  that  a  supply  of  about  10,000  acre- 
feet  per  annum  could  be  depended  upon  from  this  project  at  a  con- 
struction cost  of  $200,000. 

Storage  is  likewise  feasible  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  Pima  County, 
where  irrigation  has  been  carried  on  without  cessation  since  the  first 
settlement,  more  than  fifty  yeai-s  ago,  and  also  in  Santa  Cruz  County. 

In  Navajo,  Apache,  and  other  counties  containing  smaller  valleys, 
storage  is  equally  practicable,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
detailed  reports  from  counties. 

ENTERPRISES  PROJECTED  FOR  THE  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY. 

The  most  extensive  irrigation  developments  in  the  Territory  has 
been  made  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  in  the  country  surrounding 
Phoenix,  and  comprising  the  largest  contiguous  acreage  under  irriga- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  valley  proper  may  be  said  to  embrace 
the  lands  adjacent  to  Salt  River,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Verde 
and  the  confluence  of  the  Salt  and  Gila,  a  distance  in  a  direct  line  of 
about  40  miles,  and  extending  15  miles  or  more  on  each  side  of  the 
river  for  two-thirds  of  the  distance  below  the  Verde.  However,  the 
plains  extending  to  the  north  and  west  and  more  or  less  separated 
from  the  valley  by  broken  ranges  or  hills  are  commonly  classed  as 
part  of  the  Salt  River  Valley.  In  this  valley  the  pioneer  settlements 
were  made  more  than  thirty  years  ago  and  a  s^'stera  of  cauals  leading 
from  Salt  River  gradually  developed,  until  the  entrance  of  the  first 
railroad  into  the  valley,  less  than  fifteen  yeara  ago,  when  capital  in 
large  amounts  was  quickly  absorbed  in  canal  building.  Moi-e  than 
300,000  acres  were  included  in  the  general  system  which  contains 
more  than  600  miles  of  lateral  ditches.  It  was  soon  thereafter  ascer- 
tained that  the  canal  system  had  been  overdeveloped  and  that  all  of 
the  260,000  acres  for  which  irrigation  had  been  attempted  could  not 
be  supplied  with  water  each  year.  It  has  been  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  needs  of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  therefore,  that  the  investiga- 
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tion  of  the  storage  problem  has  beeu  made  most  systematically  by 
the  irrigation  interests  of  the  Territory. 

All  collateral  questions  have  been  answered  in  every  essential  par- 
ticular. The  rich  soil,  more  than  30  feet  deep  in  many  places,  has 
been  tested  most  thoroughly  and  has  proved  its  adaptability  to  all  the 
diversified  croi)S  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  taxable  wealth  of  Mar- 
icopa County,  as  fixed  by  the  assessment  of  this  year— $9,312,482. 50— 
represents  an  actual  wealth  of  at  least  thirty  millions,  and  as  this  is 
nearly  altogether  the  outgrowth  of  the  irrigation  development  of  the 
valley,  it  speaks  eloquently  of  the  conditions  under  which  farming  has 
been  conducted  despite  the  insufficiency  of  the  water  supply.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  results  achieved  have  been  a  decided  incentive  to 
sustained  effort  toward  obtaining  reservoirs  for  the  valley. 

Very  fortunately  some  of  the  most  favorably  situated  reservoir 
sites  in  the  whole  country  are  located  on  the  streams  supplying  the 
valley. 

THE  RIO  VERDE   PROJECT. 

This  enterprise  contemplates  the  storage  of  water  on  the  Rio  Verde, 
at  a  site  known  as  the  Horseshoe  Reservoir.  The  dam  will  be  386  feet 
long  at  the  bottom  and  1,250  feet  along  the  crest  and  150  feet  high 
above  the  low-water  line.  The  reservoir  thus  created  will  have  a 
capacity  of  204,935  acre-feet.  The  drainage  area  tributary  covers 
6,000  square  miles.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  Horseshoe  Reservoir 
is  $600,000.  It  is  designed  to  irrigate  a  tract  of  public  land  in  what  is 
known  as  Paradise  Valley,  comprising  about  50,000  acres.  Thence  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  canal  across  the  Agua  Fria  to  the  Hassayampa 
River.  It  is  estimated  that  between  the  head  gates  and  the  Agua  Fria 
125,000  acres  can  be  irrigated,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  canal 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  Hassayampa  River  is  $1,200,000.  Westward 
of  the  Agua  Fria,  and  between  that  river  and  the  Hassayampa,  there 
is  an  additional  tract  of  125,000  acres  of  level  and  almost  unbroken, 
sandy  loam.  Two  other  and  smaller  reservoirs  for  the  same  system 
are  projected  for  ultimate  construction — one  at  the  crossing  of  New 
River,  59  miles  by  canal  length  from  the  Horseshoe  Reservoir,  partly  to 
store  the  storm  waters  of  New  River,  which  is  usually  dry,  and  imrtly 
to  receive  the  waste  waters  from  the  canal.  A  dam  at  this  i>oint  150 
feet  high  and  1,800  feet  long  at  the  ci*est  would,  it  is  said,  impound 
100,000  acre-feet  of  water.  The  third  reservoir  contemplated  is  also 
subsidiary,  and  is  located  west  of  the  Hassayampa.  It  is  to  be  filled 
by  a  lateral  from  the  main  canal. 

A  considemble  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  this  project  by  the 
Rio  Verde  Canal  Company,  the  completed  work  including  a  tunnel  900 
feet  long.  All  work  has  been  suspended  fOv  some  time,  the  magnitude 
of  the  project  making  it  necessary  to  raise  additional  capital.  The  com- 
pany claims  to  have  sold  water  rights  for  about  100,000  acres  of  land, 
at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $18  per  acre,  at  the  rate  of  $1  down  and 
the  balance  in  yearly  payments,  but  payment  on  water  rights  were, 
of  coui'se,  suspended  when  construction  ceased. 

THE  M'DOWELL  site. 

There  is  said  to  be  another  eligible  reservoir  site  on  the  Verde  River, 
between  the  mouth  of  that  stream  and  old  Fort  McDowell,  which 
could    he   utilized   for  storing  the  flood  waters   of  the  Verde   not 
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imponnded  by  the  Rio  Verde  Canal  Company's  reservoir,  but  there  is 
no  reliable  information  at  hand  from  which  accurate  statements  of  cost 
and  capacity  can  be  made.  This  reservoir,  if  constructed,  would  be 
tributary  to  the  lands  irrigated  from  the  Salt  River. 

THE  AGUA  FRIA  PROJECT. 

This  project  comprises  two  reservoir  dams  and  one  diversion  dam 
on  the  Agua  Fria  River.  The  diversion  dam,  a  substantial  structure 
of  masonry,  has  been  almost  completed  by  the  Agua  Fria  Land  and 
Water  Company.  Some  canal  work  has  been  done  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  stone  excavated  for  one  of  the  reservoir  dams.  Work  is 
suspended  pending  attempts  to  raise  capital  to  complete  the  project. 
A  glance  at  the  map  would  seem  to  show  that  there  may  be  a  conflict 
of  interest  between  this  enterprise  and  that  of  the  Rio  Verde  Canal 
Company,  but  there  is  little  or  no  basis  for  that  conclusion,  as  the 
vast  tracts  of  land  available  for  reclamation  under  the  two  systems 
could  utilize  all  the  water  that  they  can  both  furnish. 

The  diversion  dam,  almost  completed,  is  about  80  feet  high  above 
bed  rock,  and  40  feet  above  the  stream  bed,  and  is  650  feet  long  on  top. 
The  canal  begins  at  the  east  end  of  the  dam,  in  a  16-foot  cut  in  solid 
rock,  and  has  been  constructed  for  a  distance  of  4  miles,  whence  it  is 
prox>osed  to  carry  the  water  across  the  river  in  a  flume  700  feet  long, 
and  thence  by  canal  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 

The  first  reservoir  proposed  to  be  constructed  lies  adjacent  to  the 
diversion  dam,  the  distance  from  the  latter  to  the  reservoir  dam  being 
only  li  miles,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000 
acre- feet  with  a  dam  100  feet  high.  Eight  miles  above  the  first  reservoir 
site  there  is  another  dam  site,  262  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  but 
500  feet  wide  at  a  height  of  200  feet.  It  is  claimed  that  the  basin 
lying  above  this  dam  would  hold  150,000  p<;re-feet  of  water,  with  a 
dam  150  feet  high.  This  storage  system  when  completed  will  reclaim 
150,000  acres  of  magnificent  land. 

THE  TONTO  BASIN  PROJECT, 

This  enterprise  now  under  promotion  by  the  Hudson  Reservoir  and 
Canal  Company,  and  designed  to  regulate  the  supply  and  overcome 
the  periodical  shortage  of  water  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  storage  project  yet  brought  to  public  attention.  As 
an  irrigation  scheme  it  is  the  most  ambitious  in  scope,  and  in  its 
results  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  of  all  the 
industrial  enterprises  projected  for  the  western  country.  Under 
existing  conditions  no  other  project  can  have  such  an  intimate  bearing 
on  the  further  development  and  future  welfare  of  the  Salt  River  Val- 
ley. Among  all  the  irrigation  systems  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  it 
is  unique,  in  that  its  main  purpose  is  to  supply  a  country  already 
settled  and  ready  for  its  service. 

Recently  the  reservoir  company  has  completed  contracts  with  the 
leading  canal  companies  operating  in  the  valley,  agreeing  to  supply 
them  yearly  with  impounded  water  sufficient  in  quantity,  when  used 
with  the  normal  flow  of  the  river,  to  irrigate  all  the  lands  under  the 
canals,  estimated  at  300,000  acres.  It  is  understood  that  the  canal 
companies  are  to  pay  the  reservoir  company  $1  per  acre  per  annum. 
I  consider  that  the  making  of  these  contracts  marks  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  possible  to  be  taken  toward  the  solution  of  the  water 
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problem  so  far  as  it  affects  the  Salt  River  Valley,  and  assures  the 
permanent  and  unretarded  prosperity  of  the  valley  from  the  time  the 
reservoir  is  finished.  By  this  means  an  abundant  supply  of  in*igation 
water  to  the  valley  is  assured,  since  the  lands  already  under  irriga- 
tion are  to  be  supplied  before  the  reservoir  company  undertakes  the 
reclamation  of  lands  under  canals  of  its  own. 

The  dam  site  is  on  the  Salt  River,  in  the  mountains,  some  60  miles 
northeast  of  Phoenix,  at  the  point  where  the  river,  leaving  the  Tonto 
Basin,  enters  a  deep,  narrow  gorge  in  the  solid  rock,  known  as  the 
Box  Canyon.  The  gorge  is  but  200  feet  wide  at  the  level  of  the 
stream,  and  for  the  first  hundred  feet  upwan^  the  walls  are  perpen- 
dicular. In  the  preliminary  reconnoissance  bed  rock  was  located  at 
an  average  depth  of  25  feet  below  the  stream  bed.  It  is  proposed  to 
build  a  masonry  dam  which  will  be  200  feet  high  above  low  water,  and 
allowing  for  waste  ways  20  feet  deep,  will  create  a  reservoir  180  feet 
deep.  The  dam  will  be  650  feet  long  on  top.  The  waste  ways  on  each 
side  of  the  dam  are  calculated  to  pass,  without  overtopping  the  dam, 
the  greatest  known  flood,  that  of  1891,  when  the  discharge  during 
part  of  one  day  was  equal  to  one-half  of  that  running  over  Niagara 
Falls. 

The  reservoir  site,  covering  over  18  square  miles,  is  likewise  ideally 
located  by  nature.  Into  this  basin  is  carried  the  run-off  from  a  drain- 
age area  of  nearly  6,000  square  miles,  most  of  which  is  within  the 
region  of  the  greatest  precipitation  in  the  Territory.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  this  watershed  has  a  rainfall  of  15  to  20  inches  and  upward, 
annually.  It  requires  but  3^  inches  depth  of  run-off  from  this  shed, 
or  20  per  cent  of  '16  inches  of  rainfall,  to  produce  1,000,000  acre-feet. 
The  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  limited  only  by  the  height  of 
dam  which  it  is  practicable  to  build,  and  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir 
which  will  be  created  by  the  dam  projected  will  be  stupendous — no 
less  than  7$7,000  acre-feet,  or  32,670  million  cubic  feet  of  water.  It 
is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  757,000  acre-feet  thus  stored  will 
be  ample  for  the  irrigation  of  500,000  acres  of  land.  That  the  com- 
pany is  fully  warranted  by  the  water  supply  in  constructing  a  reser- 
voir of  this  enormous  capacity  can  not  be  doubted.  Measurements 
of  the  flow  of  Salt  River  during  a  period  of  years  show  the  run-off  to 
have  been  as  follows: 

Acre-feet, 

1889 1,134,780 

1890 1,659,500 

1891 2,000.000 

1892. 663,000 

1893 1,000,000 

1894 277,700 

1895 *. 1,124,000 

First  half  of  1896 226,248 

With  a  dam  storing  757,000  acre-feet,  the  reservoir  would  have 
passed  through  this  cycle  of  dry  and  wet  years  and  supplied  750,000 
acre-feet  in  every  year  but  1894  (said  to  be  the  driest  year  on  record), 
when  it  would  have  yielded,  with  the  water  carried  over  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  nearly  the  quantity  without  emptying  the  reservoir. 

Under  the  land  act  of  March  3,  1891,  the  Government  has  granted 
the  site  to  the  reservoir  company.  From  the  dam  site  to  the  irrigated 
region  of  the  valley,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  the  river  flows 
through  a  canyon,  and  the  company  has  appropriated,  under  the  Ter- 
ritorial laws,  this  channel  as  its  canal  for  conveying  the  impounded 
water. 
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It  appears  to  be  a  very  reasonable  estimate  that  after  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  existing  canal  systems  the  reservoir  will  have  a 
surplus  of  water  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  200,000  acres  of  public 
land,  thus  making  the  total  acreage  served  by  it  fully  500,000. 

In  the  200,000  acres  of  vacant  land,  for  which  this  reservoir  will  be 
available,  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  may  be  included  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  supply  the  Indians  with  water,  as  Congress  has 
granted  to  the  Hudson  Reservoir  and  Canal  Company  a  right  of  way 
for  its  canal  across  that  reservation,  conditioned  on  the  company  sup- 
plying the  Indians  with  water  "on  such  fair  and  reasonable  terms  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  To  supply  the 
Indians  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  I'eservoir  company  merely  to 
build  a  canal  from  the  terminus  of  the  Consolidated  Canal,  which  is 
near  the  northern  line  of  the  reservation. 

The  estimated  cost  of  tho  Ton  to  Basin  dam,  complete,  is  $2,500,000. 
The  plans  are  so  drawn,  however,  as  to  i)ermit  of  building  the  dam  in 
two  sections,  so  that  in  case  of  difficulty  in  procuring  funds  sufficient 
to  build  the  dam  to  the  ultimate  height  projected,  the  first  section  may 
be  built  to  a  height  which  will  impound  300,000  acre-feet  of  water,  the 
second  section  to  be  completed  thereafter  as  convenient.  But  the 
indisputable  merit  of  this  enterprise  should  make  it  no  difficult 
undertaking  to  obtain  in  the  beginning  all  the  capital  necessary  for 
construction. 

Vitally  important  as  this  project  is  to  the  irrigation  and  all  other 
vested  interests  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  the  Globe  copper  mining 
district  and  the  mining  region  between  Globe  and  the  dam  are  little 
less  interested.  To  the  mines  and  smelters  of  that  locality  the  high 
cost  of  fuel  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  development  and  profit.  Wood 
appears  to  be  an  exhausted  quantity,  practically,  and  coal  costs  ♦!  2 
per  ton.  The  estimated  average  cost  of  producing  a  horse  power  for 
one  year  is  $187.50  for  fuel  alone. 

Cheap  electrical  power  would  wonderfully  stimulate  the  mining 
industry  in  that  locality,  and  the  reservoir  company  claims  that  it 
will  develop  a  water  power  which  will  produce  10,240  horsepower,  of 
which  6,768  horsepower  can  be  transmitted  electrically  to  Globe,  35 
miles  distant.  I  have  received  no  estimate  from  the  company  of  the 
cost  of  installing  their  electric  power  and  transmission  plant,  but 
that  it  can  be  done  at  a  cost  not  prohibitive  of  profitable  operation  I 
have  no  doubt. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Government  can  and  should  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  arid  regions  in  a  most  effective  way.  It  can  be  shown  that,  with- 
out expense  to  the  National  Treasury,  an  outlet  can  be  provided  for 
the  surplus  and  home-seeking  population  of  the  East  b}^  making  the 
desert  lands  habitable  and*  productive;  it  can  be  shown  that  by  exer- 
cising a  wise  i)olicy  at  this  time  respecting  the  arid  lands,  the  growth 
of  the  West — phenomenal  as  it  has  been  through  three  decades — can 
be  maintained  indefinitely;  it  can  be  shown  that  these  lands  can  be 
converted  into  a  field  for  the  enterprising  young  men  of  crowded 
communities  equal  or  superior  to  that  afforded  by  the  Middle  West 
during  the  years  following  the  civil  war.  The  question  is  a  most 
impoi*tant  one  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

In  this  Territory  it  is  possible  to  store  the  flood  waters  of  the 
streams  and  thereby  increase  many  fold  the  volume  of  water  for  irri- 
gation.    It  is  possible  for  the  Government,  without  expense  to  itself, 
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to  aid  effectually  the  rapid  reclamation  of  the  irrigable  lands  within 
this  Territory. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  great  problem  would  be  best  solved  by  the 
cession  of  the  public  lands  to  the  Territory.  Once  placed  in  control 
of  these  lands,  our  people,  acting  through  their  legislature,  would  be 
in  a  position  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  wherewith  to  construct  the 
needed  reservoirs. 

Without  water  the  lands  can  never  have  a  value.  They  are  abso- 
lutely worthless.  As  a  rule  the  desert  lands  in  the  valleys  are  wholly 
unfit  for  even  the  most  meager  grazing.  The  Government  derives  no 
revenue  from  them,  and  never  wiU,  because  practically  all  of  the  area 
which  can  be  reclaimed  through  ordinary  methods  has  been  filed 
upon.  That  remaining  vacant  will,  for  all  time,  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government — a  worthless  asset.  Treating  this  subject  briefly  in 
my  rei)ort  for  1898,  I  said : 

If  it  were  possible  to  secure  stifficient  financial  help  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment, to  be  expended  under  suitable  regulations,  to  build  canals  and  reservoirs 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  and  thereby  rapidly  develop  and 
populate  the  now  unoccupied  and  unproductive  sections,  I  would  earnestly  favor 
such  a  plan;  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  Cong^ress  will  not  appropriate 
large  simis'of  money  for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  constituents  of  the  members  of 
Congress  from  the  East  and  Middle  West  do  not  want  their  Representatives  to 
appropriate  money  for  which  they  will  be  taxed  to  bring  into  comi)etition  with 
them  large  areas  of  new  farm  lands;  besides,  any  system  which  could  with  pro- 
priety be  adopted  under  the  usual  governmental  restrictions  would  be  cumoer- 
some  and  difficult  of  operation.  I  am  therefore  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
quickest,  best,  and  most  satisfactory  way  to  secure  the  reclamation  and  occupancy 
of  the  arid  ];>ortion8  of  the  country  is  to  cede  the  lands  to  the  States  and  Territories 
in  which  they  lie,  so  that  the  question  of  disposition  and  development  may  be  one 
for  local  legislation. 

And  the  conclusion  then  stated  has  been  fully  supported  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  during  the  last  session.  I  reganl  it  as  hopeless  to 
expect  that  the  Government  will  embark  upon  a  general  policy  of 
reservoir  construction;  and  however  equitable  the  premises  upon 
which  the  request  for  that  form  of  governmental  assistance  may  be, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  solution  of  the  question  can  be  hoped  for 
in  that  direction. 

It  is  true  that  one  or  more  of  the  storage  enterprises  heretofore  pro- 
jected for  this  Territory  appear  to  be  on  the  eve  of  success,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  individual  merit  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them 
and  on  account  of  the  patient  and  persistent  manner  in  which  the 
effort  has  been  carried  forward  to  promote  them,  but  their  success 
will  not  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  the  Territory,  and  will  leave  the  broader 
problem  still  unsolved.  While  the  objections  raised  by  the  farmers 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West  to  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  irrigation  and  developing  competitive  farm  lands 
are  unworthy  and  not  deserving  of  consideration,  yet  they  have  con- 
siderable effect  east  of  the  Mississippi.  No  one  can  deny  the  great 
importance  to  the  entire  nation  of  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  public 
lands,  and  few  questions  deserve  more  careful  and  effective  consid- 
eration by  Congress.  There  is  no  division  of  opinion  in  the  West 
upon  the  question  of  Government  help  in  reclaiming  the  arid  lands, 
except  as  to  the  method.  The  people  are  unanimous  in  requesting 
Federal  aid,  but  they  are  divided  in  opinion  in  some  localities  as  to 
how  that  aid  can  be  best  extended.  Some  argue  that  a  department 
or  bureau  of  irrigation  should  be  established  by  the  Government  to 
be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  that 
the  feasible  reservoir  and  canal  sites  should  be  surveyed  and  located 
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by  the  officers  of  the  ilepartiaent  or  bnreau,  and  the  lands  under  them 
reserved  from  entry  pending  construction,  the  money  for  construction 
to  be  obtained  in  continuous  appropriations  by  Congress.  This  is 
the  same  old  plan  which  was  inaugurated  in  1888  and  now,  as  then, 
has  a  powerful  lobby  behind  it,  presumably  working  in  the  interests 
of  parties  who  expect  to  be  beneficiaries  of  the  legislation  if  secured. 
The  original  plan  was  a  failure,  and  Congress  repealed  the  partial 
legislation  which  had  been  secured  in  its  behalf.  A  careful  analysis 
of  the  question  ought  to  convince  any  reasoning  mind  of  the  utter 
impracticability  of  the  system  proposed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  contended — and  properly,  I  think — that  the 
Government  will  never  go  into  the  business  of  reservoir  and  canal 
building  and  the  distribution  of  water,  except  in  specific  cases  of 
extraordinary  merit  and  where  the  Government  has  collateral  inter- 
ests involved,  such  as  the  furnishing  of  water  to  Indian  reservations. 
If  the  policy  of  building  and  operating  canals  and  reservoirs  were  to 
be  adopted  by  the  €U)vernment  on  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  scale 
to  cover  the  entire  arid  West,  it  would  involve  the  appropriation  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  require  continuous  appropriations 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  while  the  holding  back  of  the  settlement  of 
the  lands  during  the  construction  of  water-storage  systems,  under  the 
usually  slow  procedure  of  the  Government,  would  retard  instead  of 
hasten  the  growth  of  the  country.  Not  only  that,  but  complications 
would  certainly  develop  over  questions  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
State  and  General  Government  and  the  interests  of  farming  com- 
munities where  crops  are  raised  by  natural  rainfall  and  localities 
where  the  Government  would  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  irriga- 
tion. It  would  be  as  proper  for  the  Government  to  engage  in  farming 
the  lands  reclaimed.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  Government  will 
speedily  construct  the  desired  reservoirs  and  canals  and  turn  them 
over  without  cost  to  the  State  or  communities  served.  A  large  force 
of  employees  would  be  necessary,  an  embarrassing  responsibility 
would  be  assumed,  and  an  entirely  new  policy  be  required  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  The  forgoing  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
it  is  believed  by  many  that  aid  upon  the  plan  outlined  can  not  be 
expected.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  very 
nearly  appropriated  $300,0W  for  water-storage  enterprises.  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  appropriations  were  not  made,  as  they  were  pro- 
posed for  specific  enterprises  of  accepted  merit,  principally  in  Wyo- 
ming (there  are  equally  meritorious  propositions  in  Arizona),  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  aid  in  such  cases;  but  if 
$300,000  were  to  be  distributed  all  over  the  arid  West  (and  probably 
one  State  has  as  much  right  to  recognition  as  another)  that  amount 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  preliminary  surveying.  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  **  Federal  aid,**^  but  I  wish  the  aid  to  be  so  effectively 
extended  as  to  insure  the  maximum  benefits.  I  advocate  most  ear- 
nestly the  cession  by  Congress  of  the  arid  public  lands  to  the  States 
and  Territories  in  which  they  lie,  subject  to  suitable  restrictions, 
similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law,  or  such  other  safe- 
guards in  the  interests  of  actual  settlers  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
may  see  fit  to  impose.  And  after  the  lands  have  been  ceded,  the  arid 
lands.  States,  and  Territories  should  be  aided  further  by  Congress  in 
the  construction  of  specific  and  meritorious  water-storage  and  irriga- 
tion systems  in  different  localities  with  as  much  reason  and  justice  as 
rivers  and  harbors  are  improved  throughout  the  nation. 
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It  is  urged  by  the  opponents  of  cession  that  the  Carey  Act,  errone- 
ously supposed  by  many  to  cede  1,000,000  acres  of  land  to  tile  State 
of  Wyoming,  was  a  failure,  and  did  not  result  in  the  reclamation  of 
any  considerable  amount  of  land.  To  correct  the  misinformed,  it  is 
proper  to  state  the  cession  of  the  million  acres  under  the  provision  of 
the  Carey  Act  was  conditioned  upon  reclamation,  and  title  could  not 
pass  until  after  the  land  had  been  reclaimed.  The  State  of  Wyoming 
did  not  wish  to  go  into  the  business  of  reclaiming  lands  as  a  State  any 
more  than  the  United  States  wants  to  engage  in  that  occupation  as  a 
Government  business. 

Had  the  million  acres  been  actually  ceded,  no  doubt  the  State  of 
Wyoming  through  its  legislature  could  have  adopted  such  a  policy  as 
would  have  insured  the  reclamation  and  occupancy  of  the  lands. 

LOCAL  AID   AND   ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  STORAGE. 

The  energetic,  resourceful,  and  self-reliant  spirit  which  character- 
izes the  people  of  Arizona  has  led  them  to  do  all  within  their  power  to 
promote  storage  enterprises.  Corporations  and  individuals  have  done 
a  large  amount  of  troublesome  and  expensive  preliminary  work.  The 
numerous  reservoir  sites  have  been  closely  explored  and  many  of 
them  have  passed  under  the  searching  scrutiny  of  eminent  engineera, 
and  the  feasibility  of  proposed  reservoirs  has  been  fully  verified.  In  a 
few  cases  construction  of  some  magnitude  has  been  accomplished,  but 
the  work  has  been  suspended  while  efforts  are  made  to  enlist  addi- 
tional capital. 

Liberal  lawS  have  been  enacted  governing  the  appropriation  of  the 
flood  waters  and  their  conveyance  through  natural  channels  of  the 
streams  to  the  points  of  diversion.  The  work  of  educating  the  invest- 
ing public  as  to  the  merits  of  storage  enterprises  has  been  carried  on 
with  patience  and  vigor,  and  with  the  return  of  prosperity  to  the  whole 
country  there  have  been  encouraging  indications  within  the  past  few 
months  that  Eastern  capital  is  at  last  awakening  to  the  value  of  Ari- 
zona reservoir  securities.  I  have  no  doubt  that  final  arrangements  for 
the  necessary  capital  for  some  of  the  best-known  projects  will  be  com- 
pleted before  another  year. 

Acting  in  accord  with  strongly  pronounced  public  sentiment,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  I  addres^d  a  special  message  to  the  legislative 
assembly  recommending  that  an  act  be  passed  exempting  from  taxa- 
tion for  a  period  of  years  the  reservoirs  and  canals  which  may  be  con- 
structed within  the  next  few  years.  It  was  pointed  out  that  when 
reservoirs  are  constructed  they  can  not  fail  to  increase  the  taxable 
wealth  and  population  of  theTerritory  in  a  very  large  degree;  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  water  and  irrigation  systems  of  Arizona  is  an 
imperative  necessity,  and  that  exemption  from  taxation  would  encour- 
age capital  to  come  into  the  Territory  and  accomplish  the  necessary 
work.  The  legislature  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  passed  an  act 
exempting  from  taxation  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years  the  reservoirs 
and  canals  constructed  within  a  certain  time,  and  the  act  became  a 
law  in  April. 

Under  the  various  forms  of  encouragement  thus  held  out  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  have  proved  that  they  are  ready  to  extend  a  ready 
and  hearty  welcome  to  investors  in  storage  enterprises;  and  if  Con- 
gress will  add  to  those  local  efforts  the  impetus  of  national  aid,  by 
ceding  the  vacant  lands,  the  Territory  will  be  in  a  position  to  assure 
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the  early  construction  of  a  complete  and  thorough  water  storage  and 
irrigation  system.  Moreover,  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  public 
spirit  of  the  people  provide  an  unquestionable  guaranty  that  the 
lands  would  be  controlled  and  disposed  of  as  a  sacred  public  trust  and 
in  a  manner  thoroughly  protective  of  all  public  and  private  interests. 

STATEHOOD. 

The  arguments  heretofore  urged  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Arizona 
as  a  State  apply  this  year  with  added  strength.  The  progress  of  the 
Territory  in  population,  wealth,  and  the  development  of  material 
resources  has  been  remarkable.  The  rapidity  with  which  Arizona  has 
developed  from  a  primative  frontier  region  into  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive, enlightened,  and  law-abiding  communities  of  the  Union  is 
neither  understood  nor  appreciated  by  Eastern  representatives,  other- 
wise the  boon  of  self-government,  for  which  we  all  pray,  would  not  now 
be  denied  us. 

The  spirit  of  fairness,  so  prominent  in  our  national  character,  would 
not  longer  permit  Arizona  to  suffer  the  wrongs  of  Territorial  vassalage, 
if  the  Territory  and  its  people  were  properly  understood  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Arizona  has  100,000  people  and  one  hundred  millions  of  taxable 
wealth  if  it  were  all  assessed. 

Every  argument  and  principle  which  should  in  justice  and  right  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  the  Territories  rests 
simply  upon  their  ability  to  maintain  themselves  as  States,  and  the 
desire  of  a  majority  of  their  people  for  self-government.  No  law, 
precedent,  nor  construction  of  law  can  be  found  to  the  contrary,  and 
while  no  specific  regulations  exist  for  the  guidance  of  Congress  in 
the  admission  of  States,  the  law  as  recognized  by  custom  and  precedent 
has  become  a  fundamental  part  of  our  national  policy,  that  whenever 
the  people  of  a  Territx)ry  of  this  Union  express  the  desire  for  self- 
government  and  can  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  their  competency  in 
population  and  wealth,  it  is  not  only  their  right  to  be  admitted  to 
Statehood,  but  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  admit  them.  This  is 
conceded  by  all  of  the  authorities  on  constitutional  law  and  precedent, 
and  any  other  view  is  repugnant  to  the  very  inspiration  and  patriotism 
of  the  Republic. 

The  Territory  has  greater  wealth  and  population  than  had  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  States  when  they  were  admitted,  fts  undeveloped  resouees 
are  almost  incalculable,  and  the  people  unanimously  demand  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution. 
The  Territorial  form  of  government  has  existed  in  Arizona  for  thirty-five 
years.  The  fifteenth  legislature  of  Arizona  ten  years  ago  authorized 
a  constitutional  convention  and  the  election  of  delegates  thereto,  an 
election  was  had,  a  convention  held,  and  a  constitution  framed,  which 
at  a  subsequent  election  was  ratified  by  the  people. 

These  preceedings  cost  the  Territory  $30,000,  yet  Congress  would 
not  recognize  our  just  claims.  Bills  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  admission  of  Arizona  during  the  Fifty-second  and  Fifty- 
third  Congresses  and  were  favorably  reported  in  the  Senate,  and  both 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Repi^esentatives  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress 
repoiled  admission  bills  favorably,  yet  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain 
the  just  consideration  to  which  we  are  entitled. 

Statehood  has  been  denied  to  Arizona  because  of  sectional  prejudice, 
ignorance,  imaginary  i>artisan  policy,  and  pure  selfishness.    The  latter 
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reason  exists  in  the  fact  that  onr  Eastern  brethren  are  unwilling  to 
divide  legislative  representation  in  Congress.  They  refuse  to  grant 
to  their  brother  Americans  of  the  West,  who  are  their  equals  in  every 
respect,  the  same  privileges  under  the  Constitution  which  they  enjoy, 
and  for  which  the  founders  of  the  Republic  fought  and  bled. 

Upon  reflection,  it  is  not  so  very  surprising  that  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice on  this  question  exist  in  some  of  the  older  sections  of  the 
country.  The  great  Webster,  with  all  the  power  of  his  mighty  elo- 
quence, opposed  the  annexation  of  California,  and  declared  the 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  be  a  great  waste  of  shifting 
sands,  bordered  by  3,000  miles  of  bleak,  uninviting  seacoast;  and 
another  great  New  England  senator — Winthrop— declared  that  the 
people  he  assumed  to  represent  would  be  justified  in  secession  if  the 
'^ Louisiana  purchase"  were  perfected.  California  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  States  of  the  Union,  and  within 
the  "Louisiana  purchase"  there  are  now  nine  great  States,  besides 
the  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  nearly  all  of  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado.  Senator  Winthrop  opposed,  with  great  vehemence,  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  Time  does  not  seem  to  have  made  our  New 
England  brothers  comparatively  very  much  more  expansive  and 
liberal,  nor  much  better  informed  as  to  the  Western  rights  and  con- 
ditions, unless  the  stirring  events  of  the  past  year  have  opened  their 
eyes. 

Perhaps,  on  account  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  and  when  our 
national  policy  is  finally  determined  in  regard  to  the  government  of 
territories  acquired  as  the  necessary  results  of  an  unforeseen  and 
unpremeditated  war,  our  Eastern  friends  will  realize  in  some  degree 
the  importance  and  magnitude  of  this  nation,  and  be  more  willing, 
"in  order  to  form  a  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domes- 
tic tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,"  to  recognize  that  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  be  as  free  as  they  are,  and 
"  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriv- 
ing their  just  i)ower  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

RBCOMMENDATIONS   FOR    CONGRESSIONAL    LEGISLATION,  AND    ACTION 

OF  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 


f^i 


That  Arizona  be  admitted  as  a  State. 

That  all  the  public  lands  within  the  Territory  be  ceded  to  the 
Territory  or  State. 

(3)  That  until  the  lands  are  ceded  authority  be  granted  to  the  Ter- 
ritoiy  to  lease  the  grazing  lands. 

(4)  That  all  the  lands  within  the  Territory  be  surveyed,  especially 
the  railroad-grant  lands,  so  that  they  may  be  taxed. 

(5)  That  a  Government  assay  oflKce  and  branch  mint  be  established 
within  the  Territory. 

(6)  That  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  27, 1866,  granting  right  of  way 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  exempting  said 
right  of  way  from  taxation  in  Territories,  be  so  amended  as  to  permit 
the  taxing  of  track  and  superstructures  on  the  right  of  way. 

(7)  That  the  salaries  of  the  Federal  judges  of  the  Territory  be 
increased. 
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(8^  That  a  fifth  judicial  district  be  created. 

(9)  That  a  commission  be  appointed  for  ethnological  and  archsBO- 
logical  research  in  the  Territory,  and  that  a  suitable  appropriation  be 
made  by  Congress  therefor. 

(10)  That  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress  to  i>ay  the  governors 
and  secretaries  of  Territories  the  salaries  allowed  them  by  law.  (Sec. 
1846,  Rev.  Stat.,  1878.) 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  O.  Murphy,  Oovemor. 
Hon.  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  "> 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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OFFICIAL  ROSTER. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

Qovemor  (appointed  by  the  President) ,  Nathan  O.  Mnrphy,  Phoenix;  private 
secretary  to  tne  governor  and  Spanish  interpreter  and  translator,  Sims  E^, 
Phoenix;  secretary  of  the  Territory  (appointed  by  the  President),  Charles  H. 
Akers,  Phoenix;  assistant  secretary  of  the  Territory,  Harry  R.  Tritle,  Phoenix; 
Territorial  treasurer,  Thomas  W.  Pemberton,  Phoenix;  Territorial  auditor,  G^rg^ 
W.  Vickers,  Phoenix;  attorney-general,  Charles  F.  Ainsworth,  Phoenix;  superin- 
tendent of  public  instanction,  R.  L.  Long,  Phoenix;  adjutant-general,  H.  F.  Rob- 
inson, Phoenix. 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Gk)yemor  N.  O.  Murphy,  chairman;  Qeorge  W.  Vickers,  auditor;  Ephraim  J. 
Bennitt,  citizen  member;  Harvey  J.  Lee,  clerk. 

JUDICIARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Supreme  Court  (appointed  by  the  President) :  Chief  justice,  Webster  Street, 
Phoenix;  associate  justices^  Qeorge  R.  Davis,  Tucson;  Fletcher  M.  Doan,  Flor- 
ence; R.  E.  Sloan,  Prescott;  clerk,  Lloyd  Johnston. 

IMstrict  court,  first  judicial  district  (comprising  the  counties  of  Pima,  Cochise, 
and  Santa  Cruz):  Judge,  G^rge  R.  Davis,  Tucson;  clerks,  Clinton  D.  Hoover, 
Tucson;  A.  H.  Emanuel,  Tombstone;  Samuel  F.  Noon,  Nogales;  commissioners, 
William  H.  Culver,  Tucson;  Frank  J.  Duffy,  Nogales;  A.  H.  Emanuel,  Tomb- 
stone. 

District  court,  second  judicial  district  (comprising  the  counties  of  Pinal,  GKla, 
and  Ghraham):  Judge,  Fletcher  M.  Doan,  Florence:  clerks,  Daniel  C.  Stevens, 
Florence;  Frank  Dysart,  Solomonville;  Charles  T.  Martin,  Globe. 

District  court,  third  judicial  district  (comprisingtiie  counties  of  Maricopa  and 
Yuma):  Judge,  Webster  Street,  Phoenix;  clerks,  W.  C.  Foster,  Phoenix,  Mari- 
copa County;  W.  H.  Brinley,  Yuma,  Yuma  County;  commissioners,  C.  W. 
Johnstone,  Phoenix;  W.  H.  Brinley,  Yuma. 

District  court,  fourth  judicial  district  (comprising  the  counties  of  Yavapai, 
Mohave,  Coconino,  Navajo,  and  Apache) :  Judge,  R.  E.  Sloan,  Prescott;  clerte, 
J.  W.  Watts,  Prescott,  YavapEd  County;  L.  O.  Cowen,  Kingman,  Mohave  County; 
Charles  Keller,  Flagstaff,  Coconino  County;  F.  J.  Watron,  Holbrook,  Navajo 
County;  John  T.  Hogoe,  St.  Johns,  Apache  County. 

BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION. 

M.  P.  Freeman,  Tucson,  first  judicial  district;  Michael  Ohl,  Bonita,  second  judi- 
cial district;  G^rge  W.  Vickers,  Phoenix,  third  ju^dal  district;  R.  N.  Fredericks, 
Prescott,  fourth  judicial  district;  clerk,  Harvey  J.  Lee,  Phoenix. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  PUBLIO  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Territorial  board  of  education:  N.  O.  Murphy,  governor;  R.  L.  Long,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction;  Thomas  W.t^emberton,  Territorial  treasurer. 

Board  of  resents.  University  of  Arizona:  Gtovemor  N.  O.  Murphy,  ex  officio 
member;  M.M.Parker,  president;  William  Herring,  chancellor,  Tucson;  Charles 
R.  Drake,  Tucson;  Herbert  Tenney,  Tucson;  H.  W.  Fenner,  Tucson;  R.  L.  Long, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  ex  officio. 

Board  of  education  of  Territorial  normal  school:  R.  L.  Long,  sui>erintendent  of 
public  instruction;  Thomas  W.  Pemberton,  Territorial  treasurer;  James  H.  Mc- 
Clintock,  Phoenix;  A.  A.  Dutton,  Flagstaff ;  T.  £.  Pollock,  Flagstaff . 
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SUPERINTENDENT  TERRITORIAL  PRISON. 

Herbert  Brown,  Yuma. 

SUPERINTENDENT  TERRITORIAL  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

Dr.  J.  Miller,  Phoenix. 

LIVE-STOCK  SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

W.  C.  Barnes,  Holbrook,  chairman;  A.  C.  McQueen,  Mesa;  W.  F.  Nichols,  Will- 
cox. 

TERRITORIAL  VETERINARIAN. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Norton,  Phoenix. 

FISH   AND  GAME   COMMISSIONERS. 

J.  L.  V.  Thomas,  Flagstaff ;  John  McCarty,  J.  K.  Day. 

UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY. 

B.  E.  Morrison,  Prescott ;  assistant  U.  S.  attorney,  Thomas  D.  Bennett,  Phoenix. 

UNITED  STATES  MARSHAL. 

William  M.  Griffith,  Tucson. 

UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE  COLLECTOR  FOR  NEW  MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA. 

A.  L.  Morrison,  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico;  chief  deputy,  first  division,  S.  M.  Cullom. 
Phoenix. 

UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE  COLLECTOR  OP  CUSTOMS. 

H.  K.  Chenoweth,  Nogales. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICE,  PRESCOTT. 

F.  A.  Tritle,  register;  J.  C.  Martin  receiver. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICE,  TUCSON. 

M.  W.  Moore,  register;  J.  H.  Bauman,  receiver. 

LTJITED   STATES  SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 

G^eorge  Christ,  Tucson. 

DELEGATE  TO  CONGRESS. 

J.  F.  Wilson,  Prescott. 

BOARD  OF  REGISTRATION  IN  DENTISTRY. 

F.  C.  Devendorf,  Tucson;  A.  A.  Doherty,  Nogales;  E.C.Hyde,  Phoenix;  H.J. 
Jessop,  Phoenix;  A.  P.  Preston,  Globe. 

BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

Winfred  Wylie  f regfular  school) ,  Phoenix;  D.  M.  Purman  (regular  school) ,  Phoe- 
nix; George  Goodfellow  (regular  school),  Tucson;  W.L.  Wooilruff  (homeopathic 
school),  Pnoenix;  C.  W.  WockIs  (eclectic  school),  Jerome. 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDING  COMMISSION. 

E.B.Gk^,  Prescott;  Walter  Talbot,  Phoenix;  Frank  H.  Parker,  Phoenix, 
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GENERAL  CONDITION  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  TERRITORY 

AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTIES. 

MARICOPA  COUNTY. 

Connty  seat,  Phoenix. 

County  ofl&cers — Sui)ervisors:  J.  T.  Priest,  J.  A.  Marshall,  J.  R.  Norton;  sheriff, 
D.  L.  Murray;  treasurer,  M.  W.  Messenger;  recorder,  F.  W.  Sheridan;  district 
attorney,  Thomas  ^.  Flannigan;  probate  judge,  N.  A.  Morford;  county  school 
superintendent,  A.  H.  Fxdton;  assessor,  L.  W.  Coggins;  clerk  board  of  super- 
visors, John  Gray. 

The  county  of  Maricox>a  lies  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  Territory  and  was 
created  in  1871  from  a  part  of  Yavapai  County  but  notwithstanding  its  age  as  a 
county  Maricopa  is  really  young  as  to  development.  Its  settlement  and  growth 
as  a  modern  community  dates  from  the  advent  of  the  railroads.  The  county  may 
be  said  to  be  less  than  two  decades  old.  It  embraces  within  its  boundaries  the 
great  Salt  River  V^ey ,  the  fame  of  which  has  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  county  contains  one  of  the  largest  tracts  of  irrigable  land  in  the  United 
States,  estimated  to  be  over  1,500,000  acres.  The  surface  of  this  irrigable  area  is 
remarkably  level,  sloping  by  easy  gradients  to  drainage  streams  with  which  the 
entire  county  is  abundantly  supplied.  From  the  northeast  to  the  southwest, 
through  the  valley,  flows  the  Salt  River  (a  misnomer,  as  far  as  its  saline  prop- 
erties are  concerned) ,  to  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  southwest  of  Phoenix,  where 
it  joins  the  Gila,  which  changes  its  course  from  west  to  southwest,  crosses  the 
western  boundary  line  of  the  county,  and  enters  the  Colorado  River  at  the  town 
of  Yuma. 

The  topographical  features  of  the  county  are  most  pleasing.  The  northeast 
and  east  is  one  continuous  range  of  mountains  and  foothills,  while  through  the 
vaDey  are  many  curiously  formed  peaks,  all  of  which  go  to  diversify  and  beautify 
what  has  been  most  truthfully  designated  as  the  most  lovely  valley  on  the 
American  Continent. 

SOIL  AND  CLIMATE. 

The  soil  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  incomparable  in  its  productive  capacitieB. 
In  fact,  it  is  limited  only  in  this  respect  by  its  water  supplv.  The  mesa  land  is  gray 
sandy  loam,  while  nearer  the  stream  it  changes  into  a  dark  rich  soil,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  and  all  kmds  of  vegetables,  sunir 
cane,  watermelons,  etc.,  while  the  lands  of  the  mesas  have  demonstrated  that  for 
the  growth  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  idl  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  they  have  no 
equal  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  soil  when  irrigated  is  a  rich  alluvium, 
and  is  of  marvelous  depth,  and  the  waters  which  give  life  to  the  plants  and  trees 
in  ^.his  garden  of  the  New  World,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Nile,  carries  a  large  per- 
centage of  sediment  which  is  incomparable  as  a  fertilizer  and  continually  enriches 
the  soil  cultivated. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  appointed  a  special  committee  to  examine  into 
the  possibilities  of  irrigation,  and  tney  passed  several  days  in  the  intelligent 
examination  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  agricultural  conditions  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley.  In  their  report  we  find  on  page  60  the  following  testimony:  **A  careful 
analysis  of  this  soil  shows  its  fertile  qualities  to  be  superior  to  the  Nile  earth." 
When  we  think  of  the  early  history  of  civUization,  its  marvelous  growth  and 
development,  and  then  realize  that  civilization  and  ancient  greatness  Bad  its  high 
tide  along  the  course  of  the  Nile,  we  marvel  at  the  future  of  this  new  Eden  of  the 
West.  Most  of  this  vaUey's  soils  are  the  accumulated  washings  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  made  up  of  the  fine  particles  that  have  been,  during  countless 
centuries,  disintegrated  by  frost  or  the  elements.  The  water  is  also  charged  with 
new  fertility. 
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One  fact  here  may  show  the  value  of  irrigation  as  a  fertilizer.  The  Pima  and 
Maricopa  Indians  along  the  river  in  this  valley  live  by  farming  and  stock  feeding. 
The  svstem  of  irrigation  used  by  them  for  centuries  is  of  the  rudest  nature,  yet 
they  nave  always  been  self-supporting,  never  having  cost  the  Government  a 
dollar.  They  have  no  tradition  running  back  to  the  tone  when  their  ancestors 
did  not  cultivate  these  valleys,  sowing  from  year  to  year  the  some  variety  of 
wheat,  never  changing  the  seed  in  all  tnese  years,  and  neither  the  grain  nor  the 
soil  shows  signs  of  exhaustion.  No  wheat  of  greater  beauty  nor  of  more  excellent 
quality  can  be  found. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  Salt  River  Valley  has  many  advantages  besides  its  climate,  soil,  and  condi- 
tions. It  is  six  weeks  earlier  in  the  market  with  apricots,  grapes,  oranges,  and 
peaches,  thus  sure  of  securing  a  ready  sale  for  its  products.  The  early  fruits 
always  command  the  highest  prices  ana  most  ready  sale. 

The  extensive  fields  of  alfalfa  in  this  valley  afford  fine  opporttmities  for  the 
fattening  of  stock,  of  which  the  stockmen  of  the  various  counties  have  taken 
advantage,  and  this  is  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  farmer. 

In  this  southern  territory  is  the  coming  agricultural  empire  of  the  continent. 
Palmyra  of  old,  Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  greater  Rameses,  and  the  plains  of 
gn*eater  India  must  be  brought  to  mind  beiore  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the 
region  can  be  even  dimly  comprehended.  Along  a  single  Arizona  river  is  a  greater 
arable  area  than  in  all  the  lately  acquired  Hawaiian  Isles.  In  the  single  valley  of 
the  Salt,  where  250,000  acres  partially  cultivated  maintain  a  population  of  80,000, 
are  yet  untouched  a  million  acres,  susceptible  of  irrigation  ana  as  well  fitted  by 
nature  for  agricultural  production  as  are  any  of  the  acres  already  sown.  This 
development  to  the  extent  of  the  arable  lana  will  come  with  the  conservation 
of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Salt,  as  a  similar  and  no  less  phenomenal  change  will 
come  through  the  same  means  to  the  upper  and  lower  valleys  of  the  Gila  Jbtiver. 

The  soil  of  the  great  undeveloped  plains  or  deserts  is  almost  uniform.  Near 
the  stream  channels  are  to  be  found  strips  of  clay-like  black  adobe,  with  occa- 
sional streaks  of  alkali,  containing  varying  proportions  of  mineral  salts.  The 
upper-lying  land  is  lighter,  though  it  is  not  to  oe  classed  as  less  rich.  It  abounds 
in  lime,  particularly  in  lime  sulphate  (gyx>sum).  It  is  lacking  in  two  elements, 
vegetable  humus  and  iron.  Both  are  readily  secured  by  cropping  for  several 
years  to  alfalfa.  Thus  prepared,  through  the  planting  and  plowing  under  of 
alfalfa,  the  land  is  at  its  best. 

Alfalfa  is  king  in  the  southland.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Around 
about  Phoenix  60,000  acres  are  planted  to  it,  and  rich  is  the  owner  of  a  farm 
thereof.  The  past  season  was  a  mortgage  lifter  with  the  alfalfa  raisers  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley.  Crops  were  good;  those  of  California  were  poor.  The  local 
granger,  till  rain  came  to  the  QiSlden  State,  loftily  declined  tenders  of  less  than 
|12  a  ton  for  his  baled  hay,  delivered  on  the  cars.  It  had  cost  him  about  $1  a 
ton  to  cut  and  stack  and  little  more  than  that  to  bale.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, was  rough  on  the  Arizona  cattlemen,  who  annually  drive  their  feeders  to 
Phoenix.  Fewer  cattle,  by  far,  were  brought  to  the  valley,  for  pasturage  rates 
rose,  and  cut  alfalfa  is  rather  dear  fattening  material  at  a  dozen  dollars  a  ton. 

A  farmer  can  and  does,  in  average  seasons,  clear  from  $10  to  $25  an  acre  from 
his  easily  attended  alfalfa  field.  Better  than  that  few  farmers  do  anywhere.  The 
newcomer  will  hear  tales  of  single  cuttings  of  5  tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre,  and 
again  of  five  cuttings  per  annum.  The  tales  are  true,  though  such  records  are 
rare.  A  common  crop  is  6  tons  to  the  acre,  and  three  cuttmgs.  Compute  this 
at  $5  a  ton  in  the  stack,  and  you  figrure  up  a  very  decent  income  for  a  man  with  a 
160-acre  ranch.  The  labor  bill  is  a  light  one.  The  farmer  and  one  hired  hand, 
with  a  couple  of  extra  men  and  a  hayrake  boy  in  summer,  do  all  the  business. 
If  he  wants  more  income  and  more  work,  he  buys  a  hundred  head  of  lean 
mountain  cattle  and  feeds  them  to  fatness.  Asa  rule,  the  farmer  who  does  this 
doubles  his  investment,  marketing  his  crop  on  its  own  feet,  instead  of  by  weary 
wagron  haul. 

All  over  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  to  be  found  the  prosperous  man  who  owes  his 
plenty  to  alfalfa.  South  of  Tempe  there  lives  a  farmer  who  fifteen  years  ago 
worked  for  $26  a  month  when  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  work.  To-day 
M.  Eliingsen,  in  lands,  water  shares,  and  town  property,  is  worth  more  than 
$100,000.  Every  dollar  was  made  out  of  the  Chilean  clover,  planted  on  two  Quar- 
ter sections  of  good  land.  A  dozen  similar  instances  might  be  cited.  And  the 
same  can  be  done  to-day  and  to-morrow.  The  demand  for  alfalfa  must  last  as 
lODSf  as  humanity  eats  beef. 

If  ever  there  was  a  lazy  man*s  crop  it  is  alfalfa.  In  the  summer  it  pushes  the 
granger  hard,  but  the  rest  of  the  year  he  needs  do  little  save  attend  to  nis  fences, 
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Becdizmg  these  many  advantaffee,  a  few  of  onr  most  progressive  fanners  on 
either  side  of  the  river  have  combined  to  profit  by  these  conditions.  Fot  sqom 
five  years  the  Tempe-Mesa  Produce  Company  has  been  in  snocessfol  operation. 

Less  tha^  three  years  ago  was  organized  the  Maricopa  Creamery  Company, 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  past  two  years.  It  is  organised 
upon  a  cooperative  basis,  the  stock  in  the  main  being  held  among  the  farmers  and 
dairymen.  By  hard  work  and  careful  management  the  beginning  of  a  great 
industrv  in  our  valley  has  been  put  upon  a  sofid  business  bams.  The  milk  pro- 
ducers have  been  treated  fairly,  and  at  the  same  time  the  stockholder  has  reahzed 
a  small  per  cent  for  the  use  of  his  money.  In  the  meantime  a  trade  has  been 
secured  which  far  exceeds  the  productive  capacitor  of  the  mesent  herds  to  supply. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  man  who  goes  mto  the  dairy  business  and  nan- 
dies  it  with  business  sense,  such  as  is  necessary  for  success  in  anvth^ig,  wiU  realize 
huidsomely  upon  his  investment,  whether  that  investment  be  brains  and  special- 
ized skill,  careful,  conscientious  labor  for  another,  or  the  capital  of  the  investor 
seeking  a  fair  interest  upon  his  money  in  a  x>erf ectly  safe  busmess. 

HOBTICULTURE. 

£ver  since  the  first  irrigating  canal  was  taken  out  of  the  Salt  River  in  1888 
fruits  have  been  raised  here  for  family  use ;  but  as  the  valley  had  no  connection 
by  rail  with  the  outside  world,  there  was  no  incentive  to  plant  orchards  and 
eTpect  a  commercial  return.  The  completion  of  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  and 
the  Santa  F6,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  railways,  however,  ^ve  the  valley  markets 
both  east  and  west,  since  which  time  the  acr^eige  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  has  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  fruits  raised  in  this  valley  have  been  marketed  from 
Augusta,  Me.,  to  Los  Angles.  Fresh  apricots,  grapes,  oranges,  pears,  almonds, 
peaches,  watermelons,  dried  fruits,  and  pickled  olives  have  been  shixmed  in  car- 
load lots  for  the  past  three  jrears.  This  valley  also  supplies  all  points  in  Arizona 
by  shipments  with  all  varieties  of  fruits,  and  has  shippea  early  apricots  and  water- 
melons even  to  California.  There  are  about  800  acres  in  the  valley  planted  to 
apricots.  The  principal  varieties  are  the  Royal,  the  Moorpark,  and  the  Newcastle. 
Apricots  here  are  regular  bearers,  and  every  year  the  trees  bear  more  fruit  than 
should  be  permitted  to  mature.  This  is  one  thing  that  the  orchardists  here,  as 
elsewhere,  are  slow  to  learn.  If  the  fruits  on  the  trees  were  thinned  soon  after  it 
formed,  not  only  would  the  remaining  fruit  be  much  liu^r  in  size,  but  the  qnali^ 
would  be  finer.  Several  new  varieties  of  apricots,  of  larger  size  and  better  flavor 
than  the  standard  varieties,  have  been  introduced  in  the  valley.  The  fruit  of  the 
Elvey  seedling,  first  grown  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Elvey ,  of  this  valley,  is  large  and  of  fine 
flavor  and  the  trees  bear  regularly.  There  are  also  a  few  trees  of  a  variety  some- 
thing similar  to  the  old  peach-apricot,  but  the  fruit  is  of  much  finer  quality  and 
larger  in  size  and  is  probably  similar  to  the  Rentier  apricot,  recently  introanced 
into  California. 

Apricots  ripen  here  early  in  May,  which  is  some  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
Cam omia  apricot  matures. 

Apricot  trees  are  set  109  to  the  acre,  and  when  in  full  bearing  ought  to  average 
over  200  pounds  per  tree.  Three  hundred  to  850  pounds  is  notmng  uncommon  for 
a  full-grown  tree.  Several  carloads  of  apricots  have  been  shipped  East  in  refrig- 
erator cars.  Owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  fruit,  however,  it  is  considered 
more  satisfactory  by  many  horticulturists  to  dry  the  fruit  and  dispose  of  the  crop 
in  that  way.  Rain  is  almost  unheard  of  during  the  time  when  apricots  mature, 
which  gives  the  growers  here  an  opportunity  to  dry  their  fruit  under  ideal  con- 
ditions. Four  or  5  pounds  of  green  fruit  will  make  1  pound  of  dried  fruit  which 
sells  for  about  8  cents  per  pound. 

The  better  variety  of  peaches  here  bear  regularly.  The  Salway  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  varieties.  It  grows  very  large,  has  a  fine  fiavor,  and  is  suitable 
for  cannmg  or  drying.  The  Strawberry  peach  and  the  Orange  and  Lemon  Clings 
are  all  fine-flavored  fruit  of  beautiful  appearance,  and  do  well  here 

The  principal  varieties  of  pears  raised  are  the  Bartlett  and  Winter  Nellis  Both 
bear  regularly  and  abundantly  and  are  readily  marketed,  both  green  and  dried. 
The  Winter  Nellw  pear  is  very  hardy  and  will  stand  very  rough  handUnir.  After 
picking  they  can  be  packed  into  barrels,  and  if  necessary  shipped  to  LdvOTpool. 

Almond  trees  grow  rapidly,  commence  to  bear  at  8  years  old  and  are  in  full 
bearing  at  8  years  of  age,  The  be«t  varieties  are  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I  X  L,  Non- 
pareil, Paper  Shell,  and  Smith  Seedling.  This  latter  variety  was  discovert  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  of  this  valley,  who  claims  that  it  blossoms  later 
than  other  varieties  and  for  that  rea8*)n  U  I^hh  liable  to  frosts  in  exposed  places  in 
the  valley.    Full-grown  trees  will  bear  60  i>ounds  of  ahnonds and  ovwto  the  tx««^ 
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watch  the  fattening  of  his  kine,  and  market  the  butter  his  good  wife  makes.  He 
will  irrigate  about  as  often  as  the  Zanjero  will  let  him. 

Yet  there  are  farmers  in  Arizona's  southern  valleys  who  get  along  with  only 
enough  alfalfa  to  properly  keep  two  horses,  a  cow,  and  a  run  of  chickens.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  usually  profitable,  and  when  properly  sown  and  intelligently  irri- 
gated, produce  from  1,500  to  2,800  pounds  to  the  acre.  Both  of  the  cereals,  to 
secure  the  best  results,  should  be  sown  before  the  Arizona  winter  sets  in,  and 
return  the  heaviest  yield  when  sown  in  ground  that  has  been  irrigated  and  then 
plowed.  The  plowing  is  advisable  in  all  cases,  even  when  the  land  is  new  and 
as  light  as  an  ash  heap.  If  irrigated  after  sowing  the  silt  of  the  water  and  the 
lime  of  the  soil  form  a  crust  through  which  the  shoots  find  difficult  egress.  Bsirley 
is  raised  in  the  southwest  for  horse  feed,  taking  the  place  of  oats.  Oats,  save 
under  exceptional  circumstances  and  with  northern-grown  seed,  fail  to  mature 
their  grain,  though  the  wild  oats  grow  luxuriantiy  and  is  esteemed  for  hay. 

Corn  of  whatever  variety  does  best  when  planted  in  the  middle  of  summer  after 
the  grain  crop  is  off,  yet  is  rarely  a  complete  success.  The  main  trouble  lies  in 
the  lack  of  vegetable  matter  (nitrogen)  in  the  soil.  This  was  well  demonstrated 
two  years  ago,  when  E.  G.  Frankenburg,  a  south-side  farmer,  raised  80  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre  on  an  old  alfalfa  field  he  had  plowed  up  for  reseeding. 

Almost  to  infinity  is  the  list  of  special  field  crops  that  may  be  raised  in  the  irri- 
gated vallevs.  Perhaps  in  days  to  come  sup^ar  beets  will  occupy  in  acreage  the 
place  next  below  alfalfa.  Thus  far  it  is  believed  the  best  methods  of  su^r-beet 
cultivation  have  not  been  discovered,  though  one  variety  of  beet,  the  Klem-Wan- 
zlebener,  has  been  fixed  upon  by  the  American  agricultural  experiment  stations  as 
best  adapted  to  local  conditions.  In  saccharine  strength  and  purity  the  best 
Arizona  oeets  have  thus  far  come  from  localities  with  altitudes  above  2,000  feet. 
Sugar  cane  thrives  in  all  luxuriance,  as  does  sorghum.  Both  have  been  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  molasses.  Dorghum  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
when  grown  for  fattening  cattle.  The  feeder  secures  the  quickest  and  most 
economical  results  who  combines  sorghum  with  alfalfa  hay. 

DAIRYING. 

statistics  show  that  among  the  many  great  industries  of  the  United  States  the 
dairy  interest  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
annual  production,  distributed  among  thousands  of  producers,  creamery  men, 
cheese  makers,  dealers,  and  laborers  in  everjr  department  of  the  work,  must  indeed 
prove  a  material  factor  of  general  prosperity.  It  is  also  a  known  fact  that  no 
class  of  people  are  more  uniformly  successful  than  the  dairymen,  and  no  sections 
of  our  country  present  so  many  visible  signs  of  permanent  prosperity  as  those 
sections  devoted  to  dairying. 

If  accurate  means  were  at  hand  to  secure  perfect  statistics,  the  value  of  the  milk 
product  of  this  country  would  probably  prove  to  be  close  upon  $1,000,000,000 
annually — more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  entire  country. 

But  what  part  have  we  of  this  valley  in  this  great  industry?  It  does  not  take 
a  very  old  resident  to  remember  when  milk  from  a  few  range  cows,  set  in  tin 
pans,  skimmed  with  a  tin  skimmer,  churned  in  a  dash  chum,  the  product  misnamed 
butter,  taken  to  market  in  tin  fruit  cans,  constituted  the  dairy  output  of  Maricopa 
County.  The  misnamed  product  was  bartered  to  the  local  grocerymen,  for,  I  will 
not  say  a  small  price ,  although  it  could  not  be  sold  to-day  at  any  price.  It  brought 
a  good  price  then  because  it  was  all  there  was  to  be  had. 

But  tne  dairy  industry  has  grown  from  nothing  until  to-day  it  is  one  of  our 
leading  sources  of  income,  bringing  into  the  valley  not  less  than  $100,000  annu- 
ally, and  contributing  an  annual  product  of  no  less  than  $125,000.  In  fact,  some 
conservative  men  place  it  much  higher.  But  this  much  at  least  is  known  from 
figures  based  upon  actual  weights. 

Naturally  it  is  asked  what  are  some  of  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the 
building  up  ot  this  industry? 

First,  the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  our  valley  has  proven  the  natural  home 
for  the  dairy  cow.  Freed  from  the  excessive  cold  and  severe  storms  of  other  sec- 
tions, she  will  produce  larger  returns  and  give  in  milk  more  continuously.  Then, 
again,  our  luxuriant  alfalfa  comes  as  near  being  a  balanced  ration  as  anything 
known— that  is,  as  one  thing.  That  being  true,  naturally  our  cows  need  never 
be  hungry.  This  feed,  combined  with  sorghum  for  a  part  of  the  year  and  the 
fresh  green  grainfields  for  the  winter  months,  with  plenty  of  hay  at  all  seasons, 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  for  the  highest  productiveness  at  the  least  cost.  Then, 
to  give  impetus  to  the  business,  comes  the  fact  that  we  are  surrounded  in  our  own 
Territory  with  a  market  which  as  yet  we  are  in  no  wise  able  to  supply. 
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Realizing  these  many  advantaseSj  a  few  of  onr  most  progressiye  farmers  on 
either  side  of  the  river  have  comDined  to  profit  by  these  conditions.  For  some 
five  years  the  Tempe-Mesa  Produce  Ck>mpany  has  been  in  snocessfol  operation. 

Liess  than  three  years  ago  was  organized  the  Maricopa  Creamery  Ck)mpany, 
which  has  been  in  snccessfol  operation  for  the  past  two  years.  It  is  organized 
upon  a  cooperative  basis,  the  stock  in  the  main  being  held  among  the  farmers  and 
dairymen.  By  hard  work  and  careful  management  the  beginning  of  a  great 
industrv  in  our  valley  has  been  put  upon  a  soud  business  bans.  The  milk  pro- 
ducers have  been  treated  fairly,  and  at  the  same  time  the  stockholder  has  realized 
a  small  per  cent  for  the  use  of  his  money.  In  the  meantime  a  trade  has  been 
secured  which  far  exceeds  the  productive  capacitor  of  the  mesent  herds  to  supply. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  man  who  goes  into  the  dairy  busineas  and  nan- 
dies  it  with  business  sense,  such  as  is  necessary  for  success  in  anvthing,  will  realize 
handsomely  upon  his  investment,  whether  that  investment  be  brains  and  special- 
ized skill,  careful,  conscientious  labor  for  another,  or  the  capital  of  the  investor 
seeking  a  fair  interest  upon  his  money  in  a  perfectly  safe  busmees. 

HORTICULTURE. 

JSver  since  the  first  irrigating  canal  was  taken  out  of  the  Salt  River  in  1868 
fruits  have  been  raised  here  for  family  use ;  but  as  the  valley  had  no  connection 
by  rail  with  the  outside  world,  there  was  no  incentive  to  plimt  orchards  and 
expect  a  commercial  return.  The  completion  of  the  Maricopa  and  PhoBuix  and 
the  Santa  F6,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  railways,  however,  ^ve  the  valley  markets 
both  east  and  west,  since  which  time  the  acreage  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  has  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  fruits  raised  in  this  valley  have  been  marketed  from 
Augrusta,  Me.,  to  Los  Angles.  Fresh  apricots,  grapes,  oranges,  i>ears,  almonds, 
peaches,  watermelons,  dried  fruits,  and  pickled  olives  have  oeen  shipped  in  car- 
load lots  for  the  past  three  }rears.  This  valley  also  supplies  all  points  m  Arizona 
by  shipments  with  all  varieties  of  fruits,  and  has  shippea  early  apricots  and  water- 
melons even  to  California.  There  are  about  800  acres  in  the  vc^ey  planted  to 
apricots.  The  principal  varieties  are  the  Royal ,  the  Moorpark,  and  the  Newcastle. 
Apricots  here  are  regular  bearers,  and  every  year  the  trees  bear  more  fruit  than 
should  be  permitted  to  mature.  This  is  one  thing  that  the  orchardists  here,  as 
elsewhere,  are  slow  to  learn.  If  the  fruits  on  the  trees  were  thinned  soon  dit&c  it 
formed,  not  only  would  the  remaining  fruit  be  much  larger  in  size,  but  the  quality 
would  be  finer.  Several  new  varieties  of  apricots,  of  larger  size  and  better  fiavor 
than  the  standard  varieties,  have  been  introduced  in  the  valley.  The  fruit  of  the 
Elvey  seedling,  first  grown  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Elvey,  of  this  valley,  is  large  and  of  fine 
fiavor  and  the  trees  bear  regularly.  There  are  also  a  few  trees  of  a  variety  some- 
thing similar  to  the  old  peach-apricot,  but  the  fruit  is  of  much  finer  quijity  and 
larger  in  size  and  is  prooably  similar  to  the  Routier  apricot,  recently  mtroduced 
into  California. 

Apricots  ripen  here  early  in  May,  which  is  some  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
California  apricot  matures. 

Apricot  trees  are  set  109  to  the  acre,  and  when  in  full  bearing  ought  to  average 
over  200  pounds  per  tree.  Three  hundred  to  850  pounds  is  nothing  uncommon  for 
a  full-grown  tree.  Several  carloads  of  apricots  have  been  shipped  East  in  refrig- 
erator cars.  Owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  fruit,  however,  it  is  considered 
more  satisfactory  by  many  horticulturists  to  dry  the  fruit  and  dispose  of  the  crop 
in  that  way.  Rain  is  almost  unheard  of  during  the  time  when  apricots  mature, 
which  gives  the  growers  here  an  opportunity  to  dry  their  fruit  under  ideal  con- 
ditions. Four  or  5  pounds  of  green  miit  will  make  1  pound  of  dried  fruit,  which 
sells  for  about  8  cents  per  pound. 

The  better  variety  of  peaches  here  bear  regularly.  The  Salway  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  varieties.  It  grows  very  large,  has  a  fine  fiavor,  and  is  suitable 
for  canning  or  mrsring.  The  Strawberry  peach  and  the  Orange  and  Lemon  Clings 
are  all  fine-fiavored  fruit  of  beautiful  appearance,  and  do  well  here. 

The  principal  varieties  of  pears  raisea  are  the  Bartlett  and  Winter  Nellis.  Both 
bear  regularly  and  abundantly  and  are  readily  marketed,  both  green  and  dried. 
The  Winter  Nellis  i>ear  is  very  hardy  and  will  stand  very  rough  handling.  After 
picking  they  can  be  packed  into  barrels,  and  if  necessary  shipped  to  Liverpool. 

Almond  trees  grow  rapidly,  commence  to  bear  at  8  years  old  and  are  in  full 
bearing  at  8  years  of  age,  The  best  varieties  are  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I  X  L,  Non- 
pareil, Paper  Shell,  and  Smith  Seedling.  This  latter  variety  was  discovered  and 
introducea  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  of  this  valley,  who  claims  that  it  blossoms  later 
than  other  varieties  and  for  that  reason  is  less  liable  to  frosts  in  exposed  places  in 
the  valley.    Full-grown  trees  will  bear  60  iK>unds  of  almonds  and  over  to  the  tiea 
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profi^ble  almond  orchard  ii 

The  Salt  River  Valley  u  TUkdonbtedly  the  ideal  home  of  the  grape.  Among  the 
VfuietieeBnitedtothis  climate  are  the  Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless,  Boee 
of  Pern,  Mission,  and  Snltana.  They  bear  abundantly  every  year.  A  failure  in 
the  grapecrop  is  absolutely  nnbnown.  To  a  person  anfamiliar  with  conditions  in 
a  coon^  like  this  the  average  yield  seems  phenomenal.  A  fnll-grown  Thomp- 
son SeedlesB  vine  will  bear  in  weight  half  as  mnch  fruit  as  an  apricot  tree,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  vines  are  set  abont  SOO  to  the  acre  it  will  be 
readily  nnderetood  that  a  man  with  10  acres  of  grapes  will  have  something  of  a 
crop  to  harvest.  The  seedless  Sultana  when  dried  makes  the  commercial  Cali- 
fornia cnrrant.  The  Moscat  is  a  raisin  grape  and  needs  no  introdnction  to  our 
readers,  as  that  has  been  the  standard  raisin  grape  of  Italy  and  France,  as  well  as 
California,  for  many  years.  The  long  warm  Bummer  of  Arizona,  which  gives  our 
oranges  their  exquisite  flavor,  also  puts  sugar  in  the  grapes,  which  is  one  of  the 
reqiusites  for  first-class  raisins.  For  the  same  reason  here  grepcs  are  too  sweet  to 
make  good  dry  wines,  but  are  well  adapted  for  making  the  sweeter  wines  and 
brandiee. 

Arizona  strawberries  have  more  than  a  local  repatation.  Express  shipments 
are  made  from  Phcsnix  from  spring  to  fall  of  a  quality  of  ber^  which  equals,  it 
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into  bearing  here  at  three  years,  after  which  time  the  yield  will  probably  increase 
steadily  up  to  twenty-five  years. 

The  great  freezes  which  for  two  successive  seasons  have  devastated  the  entire 
State  of  Florida  seem  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  citrus  belt  in  this 
country  outside  of  Arizona  and  California.  During  last  winter,  which  was  an 
unusually  cold  one,  not  a  tree  was  damaged  in  the  citrus  belt  of  this  valley. 

There  are  1 ,000  acres  now  planted  to  oranges.  About  50  acres  on  the  south  side 
of  Salt  River  and  the  balance  along  the  foothills,  commencing  at  a  i)oint  about  6 
miles  due  north  of  Phoenix  and  running  east  to  the  east  end  of  Camel  Back 
Mountain.  The  largest  grove  in  the  valley  is  owned  by  the  Ingleside  Company. 
It  lies  directly  south  of  Camel  Back  Mountain  and  is  under  the  Arizona  Canal. 
This  grove  is  the  oldest  in  the  valley,  contains  about  100  acres,  and  is  planted 
almost  entirely  to  Washington  navel  oranges. 

The  foreman  of  the  Ingleside  grove  estimates  that  the  yield  on  the  oldest  trees 
will  average  about  250  boxes  per  acre. 

There  is  a  very  fine  group  of  citrus  groves  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the 
Ingleside  grove.  This  includes  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy's  grove  of  Washington  navels 
and  grape  fruit.  Dr.  Hardv's  grove  of  Jaffas  and  Mediterranean  Sweets  and  Mr. 
Ward's  grove.  Mr.  Ward,  perhaps,  cultivates  more  different  varieties  of  citrus 
fruits  than  any  other  ^ower  in  the  valley.  HiS  orchard  includes  grape  fruit, 
tangerines,  Jaffas,  Mediterranean  Sweets,  and  lemons. 

The  nearest  groves  to  Phcenix  are  in  the  suburb  of  Orangewood,  on  Central  ave- 
nue, about  6  miles  north  of  Phoenix.  There  are  at  present  10  orchards  in  this 
attractive  suburb  and  are  planted  almost  exclusively  to  Washington  navel  oranges. 
Many  of  these  groves  are  owned  bv  retired  business  men,  who  expect  to  make 
their  orange  groves  the  site  of  ideal  homes.  The  oldest  of  these  groves  belongs  to 
Dr.  Mulvane,  a  prominent  physician  of  Chica^,  who  plans  to  make  his  future 
home  in  this  valley.  All  of  these  groves  are  m  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
give  promise  of  large  returns  when  the  trees  come  into  full  bearing. 

There  is  a  great  future  in  this  valley  for  the  propagation  of  x>omeloes  or  grape 
fruit.  Grape  fruit  ripens  here  very  early,  and  tnere  are  some  varieties  which  can 
be  put  on  the  market  f uUy  matured  at  Thanksgiving.  At  that  time  last  fall  grape 
fruit  was  selling  in  New  York  and  Chicago  at  $8  per  box.  It  needs  no  expert 
mathematician  to  compute  profits  at  these  figures.  Grape  fruit  bears  regularly 
and  well  here,  and  the  varieties  so  far  introduced  seem  really  to  improve  under 
the  conditions  they  find  in  this  valley.  Some  of  the  growers  here  are  exi)eriment- 
ine  with  a  seedless  variety,  which  gives  good  promise  of  success. 

Lemons  have  been  propagated  on  a  small  scale  for  several  years,  and  do  very 
well.  The  profits  in  tnem,  however,  are  smaller  than  in  oranges  and  x>omeloes, 
and  for  that  reason  they  have  not  been  extensively  cultivated. 

The  Salt  River  Valley  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  place  in  the  United 
States  where  dates  can  be  successfully  raised.  The  date  palm  tree  flourishes  in 
southern  California,  but  does  not  fruit.  Only  the  female  or  pistillate  tree  bears, 
which  has  to  be  fertilize  from  the  pollen  of  the  blossom  of  the  male  or  staminate 
tree.  All  the  female  trees  over  6  years  of  age  in  the  valley  bear  regularly  when 
pollenized.  Several  bunches  of  dates  were  shipped  in  1897  to  the  norticultural 
fair  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  The  ^tiality  of  the  dates  was  highly  commented 
on,  and  they  were  one  of  the  unique  features  of  the  fair. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named,  many  other  varieties  of  fruit  are  grown  in  the 
valley,  and  while  excellent  in  quality,  are  not  so  extensively  raised  as  the  kinds 
mentioned.  Plums  deserve  special  mention.  All  of  the  finer  California  vari- 
eties are  grown  and  do  well.  The  Prunis  Simona  is  a  delicious  fruit,  large,  of  a 
ffolden  straw-color,  changing  to  a  deep  crimson.  The  Wickson  is  a  little  smaller, 
being  about  the  size  of  the  Kelsey  Japan,  and  is  a  delicious  fruit,  either  eaten 
ripe  or  for  canning  purposes.  The  Wickson  plum  begins  to  bear  at  2  years  old, 
and  is  in  full  bearing  at  four  or  five  years,  when  the  average  amounts  to  over 
150  pounds  per  tree.  The  white  or  Smyrna  tig  of  commerce  is  grown  in  the  valley, 
but  the  trees  bear  irregularly,  and  there  is  but  little  protit  in  raising  them.  The 
black  or  purple  fig  bears  abundantly  and  has  two  or  three  crops  every  year.  It 
makes  a  one  table  fruit  and  a  jam  par  excellence.- 

Loquates,  guavas,  Japanese  persimmons,  and  other  kinds  of  what  might  be 
termed  fancy  varieties  of  fruits  have  been  grown  to  a  limited  extent. 

ALMOND  CULTURE. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  culture  of  the  almond  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  this  valley.  It  is  well  to  assert  the 
fact  that  whoever  enters  into  this  line  of  horticulture  and  hopes  for  success  must 
bring  to  bear  upon  his  work  the  same  keen  perception  that  he  applies  to  any  other 
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bosineea  ventnre,  Simply  planting  a  tree  and  patting  in  time  figuring  ont 
resalts  wont  produce  almontM.  He  most  be  as  familiar  with  hia  trees  bb  the  turf- 
man with  his  norses.  Constant  study  and  observation  is  the  only  road  to  succesa. 
By  the  authority  of  expert  testimony  this  valley  claims  superiority  over  the  Cali- 
fornia product  in  the  following  points:  Color,  and  plumpness  of  kernel  and  flavor. 
The  tree  under  proper  care  is  a  rapid  grower  and  is  a  bearer  at  three  years.  The 
leading  varieties  are  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (paper  shell)  I.X.L.  (soft  rfiell),  and 
Arizona  Prolific  (hardshell).    So  far  the  I.X.L.  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

There  are  no  insect  peats  to  affect  the  growth  or  bearing.  The  only  drawbacks 
are  crown-knot  and  March  frosts.  Both  are  under controlof  the  orchardist.  The 
former  ia  more  or  less  the  result  of  the  haphazard  methods  so  common  throngh- 
oat  the  valley.  Ignorance  has  left  footprints  all  about  ua,  and  wonld  stamp  ont 
horticulture  enterprise  if  left  to  its  management.  It  has  been  practically  proven 
that  the  effects  of  March  froate  can  be  counteracted  by  the  nse  of  smndge  fires, 
insuring  each  year  a  crop. 

Our  treeaare  still  young.vetseveralcarloadahavegoneinto  the  Eastern  market, 
and  their  superior  quality  nas  created  a  demand  that  will  readily  take  all  thai 
will  be  grown,  at  the  hiKhest  market  price.  In  manv  sections  of  the  valley  the 
soil  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  almond.  Porosity  of  soil  is  the  first  requisite, 
which  is  also  true  of  all  the  fruits.  In  the  cultivation  no  mathematical  rule  can 
be  laid  down.    There  are  certain  elementary  principles  that  are  essentials  in  all 

Cit  grovrth.  These  principles  form  the  foundation — intelligence  does  the  rest, 
anse  a  man  can  gee  and  haw  through  a  com  field  does  not  make  him  an 
orchardist.  The  best  results  in  Califomia  have  been  achieved  by  men  from  the 
professions  and  the  counting  rooms.  There  ia  an  open  field  for  thia  class  with 
everything  in  favor  of  successful  results.  Whenever  this  class  takes  hold  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  is  upon  us  and  horticulture  will  take  the  lead. 

In  summing  up  the  care  of  an  orchard,  bear  in  mind  that  by  cultivation  and 
irrigation  yon  supply  the  tree  with  food.  Any  system  that  yon  may  devise  to 
accomplish  this  is  good.  Let  every  move  made  be  a  logical  one — made  for  certain 
resalts.  Four  words  cover  the  whole  ground — read,  study,  observe,  and  work. 
There  is  an  advantage  we  have  over  California,  as  our  crop  ripens  earlier  than 
theirs.  Thisassures  the  very  beat  prices.  Last  year  the  I.  X.  L.'s  brought  SaOOmr 
ton  f.o.b.,  and  prospecta  are  better  this  ^ear.  The  crop  ripens  in  July,  The 
cost  of  gathering  from  the  tree  to  the  sack  is  about  li  cents  per  pound. 

In  conclusion,  fiom  practical  experience  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  no  better 
opening  presents  itself  to  the  lover  of  horticniture  than  that  of  ^mond  culture. 
It  is  vnth  na  no  longer  a  theory,  but  a  fully  proven  fact.  Success  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  lines  has  no  royal  road  leading  thereto,  but  a  path  graded  and  macad- 
amized bv  persevering  and  intelligent  study  and  labor.  If  by  vigilance  one  man 
can  save  hia  orchard  there  can  be  no  reason  why  others  ahould  not  do  bo. 

HONEY  PRODUCTION. 


1  kept  beea  in  their  old  homes,  and  they  thought 
hie  for  beekeeping.  At  that  time  there  was  bnt 
ley,  and  its  value  as  a  honey-producing  plant  was 
tM,  but  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  a 
da  honey  in  large  quantitiea  and  of  the  very  best 
Ith  their  bees,  and  as  fast  as  possible  they  increased 
was  a  splendid  market,  at  good  prices,  for  all  honey 
id  in  the  surrounding  mining  camps.  Other  men 
made  in  the  prodnction  of  honey,  so  new  apiaries 
fast  as  possible,  and  so  it  has  continued  until  the 
deaerta  in  early  days  have  incr^aed  and  multi- 
alley  probably  not  less  than  8,000  colonies  ot  bees. 
ly  supplied  most  of  the  honev,  has  been  gradually 
le  farmer  and  rancher,  until  now  the  yield  from 
a  mesquite  haa  disappeared  alfalfa  has  been  sown, 
plant  nas  it  proven  to  be  that  it  far  outranks  the 
alfalfa  is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  gets  into  full 
of  honey,  bnt  unfortunately  for  the  beekeeper  the 
«st  few  years  haa  been  to  cnt  the  alfalfa  before  it 
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the  amount  obtsdned  from  these  sonrces  is  comparatively  very  small,  so  that  I 
may  say  that  practically  all  our  surplus  honey  comes  from  alfalfa. 

As  already  said,  there  was  at  first  a  good  home  demand  for  all  honey  produced 
here,  but  as  the  number  of  colonies  increased,  and  with  that  the  production  of 
honey,  the  time  came  several  years  ago  when  the  supply  was  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  other  markets  had  to  be  found.  Being  so  far  from  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, it  was  apparent  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ship  in  carload  lots,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  for  the  honey  producers  to  cooperate,  hence  the 
organization  of  an  association  of  bee  men.  The  first  season  there  were  but  two 
carloads,  of  about  18,000  XK>unds  net  of  honey'in  each,  shipped. 

Ck>nsiderable  trouble  was  experienced  before  this  was  all  sold,  partly  because 
this  kind  of  honey  was  not  then  known  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  partly  because 
it  was  not  put  up  in  the  best  shape,  owing  to  our  inexx)erience.  At  that  time  most 
of  the  extracted  honey  was  put  up  in  empty  coal-oil  cans  which  had  been  cleaned. 
Some  producers  did  not  get  their  cans  thoroughly  clean,  with  the  result  that  the 
honev  was  tainted  with  a  coal-oil  taste,  which  naturally  did  not  help  in  establish- 
ing the  new  market  that  we  were  seeking.  It  was  promptly  decided  by  the  asso- 
ciation that  no  more  honey  would  be  shipped  in  coal-oil  cans,  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  supply  shippers  with  new  cans  at  moderate  cost  by  getting  them  in 
carload  lots.  Our  honey  is  all  shipped  in  5-gallon  cans,  two  cans  m  a  case.  The 
first  year  1  car  of  1,100  cases  was  more  than  enough  for  the  season's  crop.  Now 
4  to  5  carloads  of  1,300  to  1,500  cases  each  are  used  in  a  season.  This  shows  the 
increased  production  that  has  taken  place.  From  the  first  year,  when  two  cars 
were  shipped,  the  production  has  gradually  increased  until  in  the  season  of  1896 
29  carloads,  containing  750,000  i)ounds  of  honey,  left  this  valley  for  the  large  mar- 
kets of  the  East — Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Boston,  etc.  In  the 
years  of  1897  and  1898  the  total  product  fell  some  short  of  the  yield  of  1896,  being 
about  600,000  x>ounds  each  year.  The  lighter  production  of  these  two  seasons 
was  caused  by  the  late  frosts  injuring  alfalfa  so  that  the  first  crop  did  not  bloom, 
and  by  the  early  cutting  of  alftJfa  by  the  farmers  before  it  was  out  in  bloom. 

Although  this  industry  is  not  very  large  compared  with  some  others,  still  it  is 
in  many  respects  an  ideal  one,  considered  in  tne  relation  of  its  benefits  to  the 
country.  It  takes  a  natural  product  of  the  country,  sends  it  to  an  outside  market, 
and  brmgs  back  the  hard  cash,  which  is  distributed  among  quite  a  considerable 
number  of  ipen,  no  very  large  amount  to  any  one,  and  these  men  in  turn  spend 
nearly  all  of  it  right  away  among  our  business  men.  In  this  way  $18,000  to 
$25,000  are  annuaUy  distributed  here.  Thus  this  industry  is  helping  to  turn  the 
**  balance  of  trade  "  in  favor  of  this  valley. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

Of  the  250,000  head  of  cattle  shipped  and  to  be  shipped  out  of  Arizona  this 
year,  Maricopa  County  furnishes  nearly  all  that  are  ready  for  market.  Beeves 
mtended  for  the  slaughterhouses  of  California,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago 
have  gone  out  of  the  valley  by  the  train  load,  all  of  them  fattened  on  Maricopa 
County  alfalfa.  The  business  of  fattening  cattle  is  one  of  remuneration  to  both 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.  The  latter  brings  his  herds  from  the  ranges  and  turns 
them  over  to  the  alfalfa  raiser,  to  receive  them  again  when  they  are  prepared  for 
market. 

The  raising  of  hogs  is  a  profitable  business  for  the  farmer,  the  valley  being 
sinKularly  free  from  the  diseases  which  make  hog  raising  a  precarious  industry 
in  tne  East.  Alfalfa  is  the  staple  food,  and  in  the  alfalfa  field  the  hog  remains 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  pig  until  he  is  gathered  to  the  5aughter- 
house.  Some  breeders,  however,  prefer  to  feed  barley  for  a  few  weeks  Before 
marketing,  that  grain  giving  a  firmness  to  the  flesh  which  alfalfa  fails  to  produce. 
But  there  is  never  any  difficulty  as  to  variety  of  feed,  since  a  failure  of  crops  is 
unknown,  and  the  yield  of  barley,  wheat,  and  sorghum  can  be  forecasted  almost 
exactly  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted. 

Horses  do  well,  and  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  say  that  the  climate 
is  an  ideal  one  for  horse  raising.  Blooded  horses  which  would  be  a  credit  to 
Kentucky  are  becoming  numerous  in  PhcBnix  and  the  county  towns,  and  many 
farmers  ride  into  Phoenix  behind  their  fancy  steppers. 

OSTRICH   FARMING. 

This  unique  industry  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  leading  importance  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley.  Ejroerience  has  proven  that  the  conditions  existing  here  are  ideal 
for  the  sncceesful  breeding  and  raising  of  African  ostriches. 
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of  pleasure  and  health  seekers,  add  much  to  the  busy  appearance  and  matOTial 
resources  of  the  city,  while  rapid  progress  has  of  late  been  made  in  the  ^'^^S?^ 
of  buildings  of  substantial  character,  as  well  as  architectural  beauty,  l"® 
streets  are  wide  and  level,  and  Washington  street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  or 
the  city,  is  8  miles  in  length,  lined  on  either  side  for  many  blocks  with  handsome 
business  establishments. 

Large  and  commodious  hotels  are  among  the  especial  features  of  the  town. 
The  Adams,  the  Ford,  and  the  Conmiercial  are  up-to-date  hostelries.  The  -A-dams 
is  the  finest  and  best-equipped  hotel  in  the  Southwest,  and  compares  favoraDiy 
with  the  best  hotels  of  California.  Its  equipment  is  thoroughly  modern  ^^^?77 
way.  The  Ford  is  also  an  exceptionally  well-constructed  and  attractive  buiia- 
ing,  finely  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  visiting  tourists.  The  Commercial, 
almough  an  older  hotel,  is  popular  with  the  traveling  public.  Phoenix  is  very 
fortunate  in  x)ossessing  such  fine  hotel  facilities. 

West  of  Center  street  are  the  avenues,  running  north  and  south,  which  are  num- 
bered. First  avenue  being  immediately  west  of  Center  street,  and  on  the  ©»^  *J® 
the  streets,  also  numbered,  First  street  being  directly  east  of  Center  street,  a*^® 
stxeets  are  named  after  the  presidents,  alternately  in  the  order  of  their  succession, 
and  keeping  this  in  mind  the  city  of  Phoenix  is  not  a  difficult  place  to  find  one  s 
way  about  in.  On  the  north  side  of  the  city  lies  the  principal  residence  distncl^ 
which  is  ornamented  by  some  as  handsome  residences  as  can  be  found  in  any  city 
in  the  Southwest ;  the  climate  being  a  most  perpetual  spring  and  summer,  the 
growth  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  is  luxuriant  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  fmd  the  floral  display  and  abundance  of  foliage  add  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  city  generally,  and  the  residence  district  particularly. 

The  city  nail,  on  Washington  street,  between  First  and  Second  streets,  whicn 
since  the  seat  of  government  has  been  located  in  Phoenix,  is  the  official  home  or 
the  governor  and  the  legislature,  is  a  handsome  three-story  building  of  brick.  It 
is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  plaza,  and  surrounded  by  a  lawn  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  ornamented  directly  in  front  of  the  main  entnmce  by  a  f ountaan* 
which  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  is  a  very  agreeable  feature ;  its  cool  plash  is  most 
refreshing  to  the  tired  and  overheated  wayfarer,  who  gratefully  takes  advantage 
of  the  comfortable  seats  under  protecting  shade  trees,  which  have  been  consid- 
erately provided  by  the  city  authorities. 

The  court-house  on  Washington  street,  between  First  and  Second  avenues, 
is  also  a  three-story  brick  structure,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  blue-grass  lawn, 
shade  trees,  and  flowers.  The  floral  section  of  the  court-house  plaza  is  a  most 
attractive  spot,  esi)ecially  so  during  the  winter  season,  and  visitors  are  fully 
appreciative  of  the  beautiful  display. 

Fhtenix  has  a  first-rate  water  supply,  an  efficient  system  of  sewerage,  2  gas 
plants,  2  foundries,  2  ice  factories,  2  steam  laundries,  2  steam  flouring  mills*  a 
soap  factory,  and  a  creamery, 

Tne  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  and  Salt  River  Valley  Railroad  (Phoenix  short  line) 
connects  the  city  with  the  Southern  Pacific  system  at  Maricopa  junction.  The 
depot  is  on  Seventh  street,  near  Harrison. 

The  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railway  connects  the  city  with  the  Santa 
Fe  system  at  Ashfork.    The  depot  is  on  South  First  avenue  and  Jackson  street. 

The  Phoenix  City  Railway  Company's  lines  run  west  on  Washington  street  from 
Phoenix  Park  to  a  point  about  1  mile  west  of  the  capitol  grounds,  and  north  from 
Washington  and  First  streets  to  the  McDowell  Road. 

The  central  station  of  the  Phoenix  fire  department  is  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
Jefferson  and  First  streets.  The  dei>artinent  comprises  an  engine  company,  a  hook 
and  ladder  company,  and  three  hose  companies. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  is  established  in  the  Wharton  Building. 

The  Mexican  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Catholic  church  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city  have  no  longer  their  former  prominence,  but  are  sufficiently  in  evi- 
dence to  be  of  great  interest  to  Extern  visitors,  who,  having  traveled  so  far  to  escape 
the  monotony  of  modem  ways  of  living,  are  naturally  more  interested  in  the 
picturesque  remnants  of  the  past  than  in  present  improvements  and  embellishments. 

Having  described  the  city,  it  only  remains  to  state  that  well-kept  driveways 
extend  far  into  the  country  and  afford  the  tourist  and  health  seeker  every  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  delightful  and  invigorating  outings.  There  is  scarcely  a  day 
throughout  the  season  when  it  is  not  srteciently  warm  and  bright  to  m^e  a  trip 
into  tne  surrounding  country  very  enioyable.  The  trees  with  which  the  roads  are 
lined  on  either  side  afford  a  grateful  shade,  and  the  vast  fields  of  alfalfa,  stretching 
for  miles  in  every  direction,  are  a  delightful  rest  for  tired  eyes.  Altogether,  for 
the  health  or  pleasure  seeker  and  for  tJie  overworked  man  or  woman  who  needs 
rest,  a  winter  residence  in  Phoenix  is  a  continual  delight,  to  be  ever  looked  back  to 
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The  first  experiment  of  raising  ostriches  in  Arizona  was  commenced  in  1801, 
when  Mr.  Josiah  Harbert,  with  a  single  x>air  of  birds,  started  breeding  them.  The 
ezi>eriment  was  a  pronounced  success  from  the  start,  the  birds  increasing  rapidlv 
in  numbers  until  the  flock  was  sold  in  the  fall  of  1898  to  the  Arizona  Ostrich 
Company,  when  it  numbered  104  birds,  38  being  of  brpeding  age,  of  which  num- 
ber 26  were  paired.  Mr.  Harbert  also  realized  a  nice  profit  from  the  sale  of 
feathers,  barren  eggs,  and  from  admission  fees  paid  by  people  coming  to  yiew 
the  birds. 

In  the  fall  of  1898  the  Arizona  Ostrich  Company  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  ostrich  raising  on  a  business  basis.  Forty  acres  of  alfalfa  land,  about 
3  miles  north  of  Phoenix,  were  prepared  for  handling  the  new  industry,  and  the 
birds  taken  there  and  T)laced  in  charge  of  a  competent  and  experienced  man  in 
that  class  of  work.  Since  that  time  the  flock  has  increased  ranidly,  47  chicks 
having  been  hatched.  This  company  now  has  the  largest  ana  finest  flock  of 
African  ostriches  in  the  United  States. 

The  success  attained  bv  the  company  during  the  -past  year  is  certainly  proof 
that  ostrich  farming  in  tne  Salt  River  Valley  offevs  a  profitable  and  attractive 
field  for  the  investment  of  small  capital,  backed  by  intelligence  and  industry. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  management  accurate  figures  have  been  obtained, 
giving  the  results  of  the  business  during  the  year,  and  these  figures  show  that 
the  company  will  realize  a  net  profit  of  ^,500  for  the  year,  besides  the  increase 
in  birds.  Fort^-seven  birds  have  been  hatched  during  the  year,  which,  estimated 
at  $100  each,  bring  the  total  profits  of  the  company  for  the  year  up  to  $7,200.  The 
valuation  of  the  young  birds  is  based  on  the  value  of  their  product,  and  as  they 
will  yield  1  pouna  of  feathers  each  during  their  first  year,  worth  at  present  prices 
about  $15,  or  15  per  cent  per  annum  on  $100,  it  will  be  seen  that  that  is  a  low 
valuation  to  place  on  them.  The  management  is  confident  that  next  year  will 
show  even  a  greater  relative  profit. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  ostriches  continue  to  yield  feathers 
of  a  uniform  quality  for  a  longer  time  than  the  avemge  human  life,  and  that  they 
are  not  subject  to  any  contagious  or  other  known  disease,  it  would  seem  that  an 
ostrich  farm,  proi)erly  started  in  this  valley,  should  prove  one  of  the  safest  forms 
of  investment,  and  one  of  the  surest  dividend-paying  enterprises  known. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  farm  here  (Mr.  R.  J.  Icke) ,  who  spent  15  years  hand- 
ling ostriches  in  South  Africa,  says  the  birds  do  just  as  well  in  this  valley  as  in 
Africa,  and  that  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  surrounding  them  here  seem 
as  well  adapted  to  their  requirements  as  those  existing  in  their  native  home ;  and 
the  results  thus  far  obtained  would  certainly  seem  to  justify  the  claim,  as  but 
one  bird  has  died  during  the  year,  and  that  a  young  chick,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
flock  are  in  perfect  health. 

After  the  birds  attain  the  age  of  4  weeks  there  is  little  danger  of  their  dying 
from  natural  causes  for  many  years.  Mr.  Icke  says  it  is  not  Known  positively 
how  long  an  ostrich  will  live  under  normal  conditions;  but  he  states  there  are 
birds  on  the  South  African  farms  which  are  believed  to  have  reached  or  passed 
the  century  mark,  many  of  them  having  been  in  captivity  there  over  fifty  years. 
He  says  they  are  very  rarely  known  to  die  from  natural  causes. 

A  few  words  resrarding  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  ostrich  and  the  methods 
employed  in  breeoing  and  handling  him  in  captivity  may  be  of  general  interest 
in  this  connection. 

Most  people  have  the  idea,  obtained  probably  from  their  old  geographies  when 
they  were  children,  that  the  female  ostrich  after  laying  her  eggs  in  a  nest  scooped 
out  of  the  desert  sands  covers  them  up  with  the  sand  and  leaves  them,  trusting 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  hatch  them.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The  birds  always 
pair  off  during  the  breeding  season,  the  male  bird  making  the  nest  by  resting  his 
oreastbone  on  the  sand  and  turning  slowly  round  and  roand,  scratching  the  sand 
away  with  his  feet  until  a  shallow  Hole  is  made,  some  8  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
a  foot  deep.  The  female  then  lays,  usually,  15  eggs,  and  the  birds  take  turns 
setting  on  them,  the  female  setting  during  the  daytime  and  the  male  at  night, 
except  that  the  male  allows  the  female  about  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
feed,  when  he  takes  her  place  on  the  nest.  As  a  female  bird  will  lay  three  set- 
tings of  eggs  (or  about  45)  before  she  stoi)s,  about  30  are  taken  from  her  and 
hatched  in  the  incubator,  the  birds  being  permitted  to  hatch  the  last  15  eggs  laid. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  forty-two  days,  the  old  birds  helping  the  chicks  to  get  out 
of  the  shell. 

A  chick  1  week  old  weighs  about  5  pounds,  at  6  weeks  50  pounds,  and  at  maturity 
about  300  pounds.  The  chicks  grow  very  rapidly,  reaching  a  height  of  about  5 
feet  at  4  months  of  age.  At  4  years,  when  full  grown,  they  average  nearly  8  feet 
in  height. 
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The  first  few  days  after  hatching  the  chicks  must  be  carefnlly  watched  and 
cared  for  to  keep  them  alive ;  when  4  weeks  old  they  are  considered  safe,  and 
require  bnt  little  special  care  after  that  age.  The  young  birds  are  fed  a  little 
grain,  bnt  the  old  birds  obtain  their  entire  living  from  the  alfalfa  on  which  they 
graze.  Diuing  the  breeding  season  each  pair  of  oirds  is  placed  in  a  separate  field 
about  60  by  200  feet  in  size ;  the  other  biros  are  turned  into  large  pastures  together. 
One  acre  of  aJf alf a  will  furnish  feed  for  4  full-grown  birds  throughout  the  year. 
They  require  but  little  water,  and  their  keeper  does  not  have  to  worry  for  fear  he 
may  miss  a  •*  run  "  of  water  and  his  birds  have  to  go  without  any  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  Last  winter  these  birds  were  given  no  water  Tom  September  to  April, 
vet  they  seemed  just  as  well  pleased ;  and  Mr.  Icke  informed  tne  writer  that  he 
had  known  birds  to  go  three  vears  in  Southern  Africa  without  a  drop  of  water, 
and  apparently  without  any  ill  effects. 

The  Dirds  require  but  little  care,  one  man  being  able  to  do  all  the  work  con- 
nected with  the  farm  and  its  150  ostriches,  with  the  assistance  of  an  additional 
man  who  is  employed  by  the  day  occasionally,  when  picking  or  other  extra 
work  is  necessary. 

The  birds  are  first  plucked  when  6  months  old,  yielding  about  12  ounces  of  feath- 
ers each,  of  the  mar&et  value  of  $7.50  per  i)ound.  After  that  they  are  plucked 
every  eight  months,  yielding  an  average  of  1  pound  of  feathers  each  plucking,  of  the 
value  of  $17.60  per  jwund  at  present  prices.  How  long  the  birds  will  continue  to 
yield  feathers  is  not  definitely  known,  although  in  South  Africa  they  have  been 
yielding  feathers  continuously  for  fifty  years,  with  no  signs  of  decreasing. 

There  are  now  6  ostrich  farms  in  the  United  States — 2  in  California,  1  in  Texas, 
1  in  Florida,  and  1  in  Arizona.  The  fact  that  the  farm  here,  although  the  voung- 
est,  is  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  the  country,  proves  conclusively  tnat  the 
Salt  River  Valley  is  better  adapted  to  the  successful  breeding  and  handling  of  the 
AMcan  ostrich  than  any  other  section  of  the  continent.  No  protection  whatever 
is  required  here  for  them  during  the  winter.  They  graze  the  entire  year  in  the 
fields  the  same  as  horses  and  cattle,  and  are  always  healthy  and  thrifty. 

Duringthe  last  fiscal  year  $1,700,000  worth  of  ostrich  feathers  were  imported 
into  the  Unit^  States  from  Africa,  and  only  about  $120,000  worth  produced  in  this 
country,  so  there  is  little  to  be  feared  in  the  line  of  competition  from  overproduc- 
tion at  home.  As  the  Government  imposes  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
imported  feathers,  the  American  farmer  is  amply  protected  from  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

The  local  farm  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  place  for  tourists  to  visit, 
and  hundreds  of  people  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them,  when 
in  this  portion  of  the  country,  to  behold  the  king  of  birds  in  his  natural  state,  where 
he  has  the  freedom  and  surroundings  to  properly  show  off  his  magnificent  propor- 
tions and  his  wonderful  powers  of  sx>eed  and  endurance,  and  he  shines  fortn  in  all 
the  majesty  and  beauty  of  his  native  land.  A  small  admission  fee  is  charged,  and 
as  the  farm  is  situated  only  8  miles  from  Phoenix,  on  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  the 
country,  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  people  going  to  and  from  the  place  in  the 
winter.  The  eggs  that  have  proven  l^rren  (generally  about  10  per  cent  of  those 
laid)  are  also  sold  as  souvenirs,  and  from  toese  two  sources  alone  the  company 
derives  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  all  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operating  the 
farm,  leaving  the  increase  in  birds  and  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  feathers  practi- 
cally clear  profit. 

The  men  interested  in  this  industry  here,  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject, 
assert  as  their  positive  belief  that  when  it  becomes  generally  known  that  this  valley 
is  an  ideal  place  for  successfully  breeding  and  handling  ostriches,  and  when  the 
safety  and  profitableness  of  this  form  of  investment  is  fully  appreciated,  the  Salt 
River  Valley  will  become  as  important  an  ostrich-raising  country  as  South  Africa 
is  to-day;  and  in  view  of  the  wonderful  success  attending  the  work  thus  far 
attempted,  there  would  seem  to  be  good  grounds  to  exi)ect  this  prophecy  to  be 
speedily  fulfilled. 

THE  CITY  OF  PHCENIX. 

It  has  been  said  that  Western  towns  are  either  miniature  cities  or  exaggerated 
villages.  Her  residents  consider  PhcBuix  included  in  the  former  class.  She  is 
essentially  modem,  founded  though  she  be  on  the  ruins  of  a  pre-Columbian  civiliza- 
tion. Here  there  is  none  of  the  languor  of  the  South,  no  trace  of  the  provincialism 
of  the  Middle  West,  and  only  enough  of  the  Mexican  and  Indian  to  make  pictur- 
esque the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city.  Hither  have  come  the  brightest  of  minds, 
professional  and  commercial,  and  the  visitor  soon  acknowledges  that  here  he  finds 
push  and  intelligence  not  inferior  to  those  qualities  that  mark  the  nost  favored 
communities  of  the  Union, 
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The  inception  of  the  city  is  within  the  memory  of  many  of  its  present  residents. 
It  was  in  1868  that  a  small  number  of  pioneers  banded  together  to  form  its  nncleos. 
In  1870  it  was  platted.  Among  the  original  American  residents  were  W.  A.  Han- 
cock, John  T.  Dennis,  Ben  Block,  Thomas  Bamom,  Jacob  Starer,  E.  Irvine,  0.  H. 
Gray,  J.  D.  Monnihon,  and  J.  P.  Osborne. 

The  valley  had  been  occupied  for  several  years,  since  Jack  Swilling,  noted  for 
desx)erate  deeds,  had  come  from  the  Rich  Hill  dignuRS  to  cut  a  ditcn  from  Salt 
River  and  to  practice  the  arts  of  peace.  Friendly  Indians  were  to  the  south  and 
wild  Apaches  on  the  north  and  east.  John  T.  Dennis,  who  then  lived  near  the 
present  waterworks  site,  in  the  late  sixties  lost  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses 
throuffh  a  raid  of  the  Yavapai  Apaches,  and  onlv  proximity  to  the  friendly  Pima 
and  Maricopa  tribes  saved  the  infant  settlement  from  continued  depredations.  In 
1871  a  traveler  wrote  that  Mrs.  J.  J.  Gardiner  was  the  only  American  woman  in 
the  village,  there  being  at  the  time  about  75  American  men.  In  1877  Hinton  wrote 
that  Phoenix  was  a  town  of  about  500,  half  the  population  being  Mexican. 

September  5, 1872,  the  first  public  school  was  started.  It  was  a  long  adobe 
bailoing  on  what  is  now  First  avenue,  about  50  feet  south  of  Washington  street, 
the  same  edifice  serving  as  court-house.  A  few  years  later  a  little  adobe  one- 
roomed  building  was  erected  on  what  is  known  as  the  Central  school  block,  on 
North  Center  street. 

In  1871  the  county  was  established,  carved  from  the  southern  portion  of  the 
giant  county  of  Yavapai.  The  first  county  record  filed  wa«i  a  deed  in  which  was 
transferred  the  ownership  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Porter  Block  now  stands. 
The  price  was  $100.  The  present  value  of  the  same  ground  is  about  $20,000.  In 
the  spring  of  1879  the  Southern  Pacific,  building  eastward,  reached  Maricopa,  and 
through  PhcBnix  flowed  the  entire  conmierce  of  northern  and  central  Ajdzona, 
then  rejoicing  in  the  greatest  degree  of  mining  activity  ever  known  to  the  region. 
Dusty  freight  teams,  not  infrequentlv  with  20  mules  to  a  team,  were  almost  con- 
tinuous on  the  road  from  the  railroad  north,  bearing  supplies  to  the  mines.  The 
freighter  was  the  most  important  of  beings,  and  lived  in  a  freighter's  gastronomi- 
cal  paradise  on  a  diet  of  canned  Koods  straight.  Fast  freight  to  Prescott  had  a 
tariff  of  4  cents  a  pound,  and  fast  freight  meant  making  the  170  miles  in  two  weeks. 
There  was  a  strong  Mexican  flavor  to  the  community,  and  a  knowledge  of  Spanish 
was  almost  essential. 

Occasionally^  on  the  streets  would  be  seen  numbers  of  squeaking  2-wheeled  ox 
carts  laden  with  fruit,  mescal,  and  other  products  of  Sonora,  brought  across  the 
international  line  in  serene  carelessness  of  anv  such  thing  as  tariff. 

Phoenix  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  usual  **  wild  west "  experience  of  a  border 
town.  In  its  earlier  days  there  were  occasional  chases  after  Indians  in  the  north- 
em  or  eastern  hills.  There  is  a  tale  of  how  a  posse  of  citizens  ran  down  a  batfd  of 
horse  thieves  at  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  and  buried  them,  Attila  like,  in 
the  sands  of  the  river  bed.  It  is  remembered  that  three  *' rustlers"  were  found 
hanging  one  morning  from  trees  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  vill^e.  Then 
there  was  the  Mexican  who  was  Ivnched  on  the  crossbeam  of  Jim  Monnihon's 
corral  gate,  and  the  killing  of  the  fellow  who  shot  Lew  Bailey  through  the  window 
at  a  dance  in  the  old  adobe  back  of  Goldman's  comer.  There  are  many  who 
remember  how  Marshal  Enrique  Garfias .  gathered  in  the  cowboys  who  last 
attempted  to  shoot  up  Main  street,  after  emptying  two  cowboy  saddles  by  good 
equestrian  pistol  work. 

In  1879  the  town  was  at  its  roughest.  In  August  of  that  vear  it  reformed.  In 
the  mass  of  miscellaneous  crime  there  have  been  2  stage  robberies  and  7  killings 
in  a  single  week.  Then  the  vigilantes  came  out,  composed  of  about  100  of  the 
best  citizens.  They  took  2  prisoners  from  Jailor  McDonald  and  hanged  them  to 
Cottonwood  trees  on  the  Washing^n  street  side  of  the  plaza.  The  fellows  hanged 
were  McCloskey  and  Keller,  murderers,  respectively,  of  John  Le  Barr  and  Luke 
Monihon.  That  good  job  accomplished,  the  vigilantes  assisted  Sheriff  Thomas 
in  clearing  the  community  of  desperadoes  and  all  who  had  no  visible  means  of 
support. 

July  4, 1887,  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  BaHway  materialized,  giving  steam 
connection  with  the  world,  and  Phoenix  became  a  city.  In  1889  she  took  a  fur- 
ther step  in  becoming  the  Territorial  capital.  March  12, 1895.  she  assumed  the 
place  ofsouthwestem  center  and  metropolis,  upon  the  completion  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railway,  through  which  she  not  only  secured  competitive 
freight  rates,  but  was  given  outlet  for  her  products  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
Territory. 

The  Phoenix  of  to-day,  the  county  seat  of  Maricopa  County,  and  capital  of  the 
Territory,  has  15,000  inhabitants,  and  its  people  are  an  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive Dody  of  citizens.    The  large  transient  population,  principally  composed 
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of  pleasure  and  health  seekers,  add  much  to  the  busy  appearance  and  material 
resources  of  the  city,  while  rapid  progress  has  of  late  been  made  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  of  substantial  character,  as  well  as  architectural  beautv.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  level,  and  Washington  street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of 
the  city,  is  8  miles  in  length,  lined  on  either  side  for  many  blocks  with  handsome 
business  ^tablishments. 

Large  and  commodious  hotels  are  among  the  especial  features  of  the  town. 
The  Adams,  the  Ford,  and  the  Commercial  are  up-to-date  hostelries.  The  Adams 
is  the  finest  and  best-equipped  hotel  in  the  Southwest,  and  compares  favorably 
with  the  best  hotels  of  Caliromia.  Its  equipment  is  thoroughl  v  modem  in  everv 
way.  The  Ford  is  also  an  exceptionally  well-constructed  and  attractive  build- 
ing, finely  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  visiting  tourists.  The  Commercial, 
altnough  an  older  hotel,  is  jwpular  with  the  traveling  public.  Phcenix  is  very 
fortunate  in  possessing  such  fine  hotel  facilities. 

West  of  Center  street  are  the  avenues,  running  north  and  south,  which  are  num- 
bered. First  avenue  being  immediately  west  of  Center  street,  and  on  the  east  are 
the  streets,  also  numbered.  First  street  being  directly  east  of  Center  street.  The 
streets  are  named  after  the  presidents,  alternately  in  the  order  of  their  succession, 
and  keeping  this  in  mind  the  city  of  Phoenix  is  not  a  difficult  place  to  find  one*s 
way  about  m.  On  the  north  side  of  the  city  lies  the  principal  residence  district, 
which  is  ornamented  by  some  as  handsome  residences  as  can  be  found  in  any  city 
in  the  Southwest ;  the  climate  being  a  most  perpetual  spring  and  summer,  the 
growth  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  is  luxuriant  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  floral  display  and  abundance  of  foliage  ada  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  city  generally,  and  the  residence  district  particularly. 

The  city  hall,  on  Washington  street,  between  First  and  Second  streets,  which 
since  the  seat  of  government  has  been  located  in  Phoenix,  is  the  official  home  of 
the  governor  and  the  legislature,  is  a  handsome  three-story  building  of  brick.  It 
is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  plaza,  and  surrounded  by  a  lawn  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  ornamented  directly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  by  a  fountain, 
which  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  is  a  very  agreeable  feature ;  its  cool  plash  is  most 
refreshing  to  the  tired  and  overheated  wayfarer,  who  gratefully  takes  advanta^ge 
of  the  comfortable  seats  under  protecting  shade  trees,  which  have  been  consid- 
erately provided  by  the  city  authorities. 

The  court-house  on  Washington  street,  between  First  and  Second  avenues, 
is  also  a  three-story  brick  structure,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  blue-grass  lawn, 
shade  trees,  and  flowers.  The  floral  section  of  the  court-house  plaza  is  a  most 
attractive  spot,  especially  so  during  the  winter  season,  and  visitors  are  fully 
appreciative  of  the  beautiful  display. 

Phfenix  has  a  first-rate  water  supply,  an  efficient  system  of  sewerage,  2  gas 
plants,  2  foundries,  2  ice  factories,  2  steam  laundries,  2  steam  flouring  mills,  a 
soap  factory,  and  a  creamery. 

Tne  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  and  Salt  River  Valley  Railroad  (Phoenix  short  line) 
connects  the  city  with  the  Southern  Pacific  system  at  Maricopa  junction.  The 
depot  is  on  Seventh  street,  near  Harrison. 

The  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railway  connects  the  city  with  the  Santa 
Fe  system  at  Ashfork.    The  depot  is  on  South  First  avenue  and  Jackson  street. 

The  Phoenix  City  Railway  Company's  lines  run  west  on  Washington  street  from 
Phoenix  Park  to  a  point  about  1  mile  west  of  the  capitol  grounds,  and  north  from 
Washington  and  First  streets  to  the  McDowell  Road. 

The  central  station  of  the  Phoenix  fire  dejiartment  is  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
Jefferson  and  First  streets.  The  dei>artment  comprises  an  eng^ine  company,  a  hook 
and  ladder  company,  and  three  hose  companies. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  is  established  in  the  Wharton  Building. 

The  Mexican  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Catholic  church  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city  have  no  longer  their  former  prominence,  but  are  sufficiently  in  evi- 
dence to  be  of  great  interest  to  Extern  visitors,  who,  having  traveled  so  far  to  escape 
the  monotony  of  modem  ways  of  living,  are  naturally  more  interested  in  tne 
picturesque  remnants  of  the  past  than  in  present  improvements  and  embellishments. 

Having  described  the  city,  it  only  remains  to  state  that  well-kept  driveways 
extend  far  into  the  country  and  afford  the  tourist  and  health  seeker  every  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  delightful  and  invigorating  outings.  There  is  scarcely  a  day 
throughout  the  season  when  it  is  not  sufficientlv  warm  and  bright  to  make  a  trip 
into  the  surrounding  country  very  enjoyable,  llie  trees  with  wliich  the  roads  are 
lined  on  either  side  afford  a  grateful  shaide,  and  the  vast  fields  of  alfalfa,  stretching 
for  miles  in  every  direction,  are  a  delightful  rest  for  tired  eyes.  Altogether,  for 
the  health  or  pleasure  seeker  and  for  the  overworked  man  or  woman  who  needs 
rest,  a  winter  residence  in  Phoenix  is  a  continual  delight,  to  be  ever  looked  back  to 
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with  fond  remembrance,  and  especially  when  winter  lays  its  icy  hands  npon  them 
in  their  Eastern  homes.  Bnt  a  good  many  such  visitors,  nnable  to  resist  tne  sednc- 
tions  of  this  climate,  have  remained  here  and  become  permanent  residents  of  the 
Territory. 

For  several  years  Phoenix  has  been  atti^actin^  more  and  more  attention  from 
people  in  search  of  an  equable  climate,  and  it  is  now  generally  understooa  t]^t 
snch  conditions  as  are  most  desired  are  to  be  found  here.  It  is  not  only  x>eople4n 
ill  health  who  seek  our  genial  climate,  but  many  sojourn  here  during  the  fall, 
winter,  and  sprint  for  the  pleasure  incident  to  an  unrestricted  out-of-door  life. 

It  is  this  class  of  people  who  have  made  southern  California  what  it  now  is. 

Phoenix  now  derives  not  less  than  $2,000,000  a  year  from  people  who  are  attracted 
by  our  climatic  conditions.  This  source  alone  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  give  us  a 
population  many  times  greater  than  we  have  at  present.  Florida  and  the  erst- 
while ][>opular  winter  resorts  of  the  South  can  not  compare  with  beautiful  and 
healthy  Phoenix. 

PHCENIX  CLIMATE. 

The  climatological  data  for  Phoenix  for  the  year  ending  1898,  just  issued  from 
the  weather  bureau,  contains  some  verv  interesting  information  about  the  won- 
derful climate  of  Phoenix  and  the  Salt  River  Valley.  It  shows  that  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  was  70°.  The  mean  for  the  winter  months  of  January, 
February,  and  December  was  47^ ,  59' ,  and  49^^ ,  respectively.  The  coldest  tempera- 
ture recorded  for  these  months  was  23"*,  36%  and  28%  not  cold  as  compared  with 
the  East.  The  relative  humidity  for  the  same  months  was  56,  41,  and  51  points 
respectively.  For  the  spring  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  the  mean  tem- 
perature was  57%  72%  and  73  . 

The  hot  summer  months  of  which  Eastern  visitors  hear  so  much — July, 
August,  and  September — show  a  mean  temperature  of  92",  90'',  and  84"*,  respec- 
tively, but  the  relative  humidity  for  these  months  was  only  87",  44",  and  32"*. 
'  The  maximum  temperature  recorded  on  any  date  in  these  months  was  11 T,  109**, 
and  106*.  But  this  temperature  is  that  registered  by  the  dry-bulb  thermometer. 
While  to  the  EJastemer  it  seems  enormously  high,  it  is  not  as  severe  or  oppressive 
a  heat  as  is  exjwrienced  every  summer  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  CiBcinnati, 
Washington,  and  other  Elastem  cities.  As  an  illustration  may  be  cited  one  of  the 
hottest  days  of  last  July,  when  the  dry-bulb  thermometer  registered  102°  at  8 
o*clock  at  night.  The  wet  bulb  showed  at  the  same  hour  but  72%  it  r^psterinfl^ 
the  appreciaole  heat  as  one  would  experience  a  hot.  stifling  night  in  the  East,  and 
72^  there  is  not  considered  bad. 

In  sll  the  year  there  was  not  a  day  when  the  mean  temperature  for  the  day  fell 
below  32'',  and  but  11  days  when  it  fell  below  41%  On  319  days  the  mean  tem- 
perature was  above  50'',  and  on  249  above  59% 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  year  was  5.95  inches,  of  which  1.68  inches  fell  in  Janu- 
ary, 0.18  inch  in  April,  0.08  in  June,  0.24  in  July,  1.08  in  August,  1.01  in  Novem- 
ber, and  1.70  in  December,  the  remaining  0.08  falling  in  March,  May,  and 
September. 

6ut  it  is  in  the  amount  of  its  sunshine  that  Phoenix  and  Arizona  particularly 
excel,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  not  another  habitable  spot  on  the  globe  that 
shows  such  constant  sunshine.  Of  the  365  days  of  the  year  there  are  out  35  set 
down  as  cloudy,  and  71  as  ijartly  cloudy,  giving  259  absolutely  clear  days.  The 
percentage  of  possible  sunshine  for  the  months  of  December  and  January — the 
months  of  most  cloudy  days — was  62  and  73,  while  for  the  months  of  February, 
March,  Anril,  and  May  the  percentage  of  sunshine  was  88,  82,  86,  and  90,  respec- 
tively, and  for  the  fall  months  of  October  and  November  95  and  92  per  cent. 
For  the  month  of  September  the  percentage  of  sunshine  reached  the  high  fi^re 
of  98,  there  being  but  one  partly  cloudy  aay  in  the  month.  The  director  of  the 
weather  bureau  <!tates  that  for  periods  of  ten  days  to  two  weeks  at  a  time  here 
there  will  not  api>ear  a  single  cloud  in  the  sky  during  the  entire  day,  not  even  the 
cloud  **  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.''  Such  a  3limate  affords  the  ideal  place  for 
invalids  and  nealth  seekers.  Nor  are  high  winds  encountered  here.  The  average 
hourly  velocity  for  the  year  was  but  4.3  miles,  and  the  highest  for  any  month 
was  4.9  miles  in  March  and  April,  and  the  lowest  8.3  miles  for  the  month  of 
February. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  February,  1899,  was  an  exceptionally  cold  month  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  minimum  records  were 
brobn  at  nearly  everv  weather  bureau  between  the  11th  and  14th  daring  the 
progress  of  the  severe  cold  wave  of  that  peiiod,  and  many  of  the  minimum  tem- 
peratures occurring  on  these  dates  were  from  10"  to  26°  below  any  previously 
recorded.    It  is  diflofcult  of  belief  that  during  this  exceptionally  cold  period  in  the 
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East  the  temperatore  in  Fhoenix  was  slightly  above  the  normal.    The  actual 
figures  for  the  period  under  notice  are : 


1886. 

Maximnm. 

Mlnlmnm. 

Mean. 

Fehmapyll , ,, 

72 
60 
68 
70 

41 
40 
48 
88 

60 

Ffl>>niftry  12    . .      ... 

64 

F^bmnry  Ifl 

66 

FebmAry'  14 . .  .  ... 
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CAPITOL  buhdino  and  grounds. 

The  plans  for  the  new  capitol,  the  construction  of  which  has  made  rapid  pr^* 
ress  during  the  present  year,  call  for  a  structure  four  stories  in  height  ana  184 
by  84  feet  m  size.  The  first  story  is  to  be  of  granite  from  the  gramte  quarries 
near  Phoenix,  and  the  sujjerstructure  of  tufa  stone  from  Eirkland,  Skull  valley. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  classic,  but  not  severely  so,  and  the  building  on  com- 
pletion will  present  a  handsome  and  imposing  appearance. 

The  rotunda  is  44  feet  in  diameter,  and  extends  from  the  ground  floor  through 
all  the  stories  of  the  buUding  to  a  height  of  78  feet,  being  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
which  is  crowned  by  a  statue  of  Liberty  16  feet  in  height. 

The  dimensions  of  the  halls  provided  for  the  legislative  bodies  are  88  by  36  feet, 
an^  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  acoustic  properties  of  these  halls  and 
their  efficient  ventilation.  The  gallery  space  in  each  hall  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  between  200  and  800,  and  surroimding  the  halls  will  be  the  committee  and  other 
rooms  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  legislators. 

Special  offices  are  also  provided  for  the  governor  and  other  Territorial  and  Fed- 
eral officials. 

The  capitol  grounds,  10  acres  in  extent,  were  donated  to  the  city  some  ten  years* 
ago,  and  were  laid  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory  nine  years  ago. 

The  design  on  the  east  side  of  the  grounds  is  geometrical  in  style.  The  lawns 
on  the  west  half  of  the  grounds  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

The  principal  deciduous  trees  with  which  the  capitol  site  is  ornamented  are 
the  Arizona  ash,  the  Russian  mulberry,  the  umbrella,  the  Mexican  chinos,  the 
eucalyptus,  and  a  few  elms. 

Among  the  palms  are  the  Califomia  fan  and  date  palms,  the  blue  and  Japanese 
fans,  ana  a  large  variety  of  yuccas.  The  shrubs  comprise  specimens  of  Austrar 
lian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  European,  and  native  varieties,  and  there  is  a  nice  coUec- 
tion  of  cacti  and  a  fair  one  of  roses.  . 

When  the  work  in  contemplation  has  been  carried  out  the  capitol  grounds  will 
form  an  admirable  setting  for  the  new  building. 

THE  TOWN  OF  MESA. 

Twen^-two  years  ago  a  caravan  of  Mormon  i)eople  from  Utah  settled  on  the 
land  which  is  now  covered  by  the  lively  little  town  of  Mesa.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  topographv  of  the  country,  the  Spanish  word  mesa  meaninj? 
table.  The  country  surrounding  Mesa  is  high,  fiat,  and  nearly  level.  The  to^  ^ 
8  miles  east  of  Tempe,  and  17  miles  east  of  Phoenix.  It  is  100  feet  higher  than 
Tempe  and  180  feet  higher  than  Phoenix.  The  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  and  Salt 
River  Valley  Railroad  enters  the  place  and  runs  two  trains  to  Phoenix  daily* 
The  town  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  thickly  settled  country  of  small  farms,  on 
the  outskirts  of  which  district  are  large  ^^in  and  cattle  ranches.  The  mesa 
country  is  thrusting  itself  forward  as  a  rruit  section.  There  are  more  largje  b^ 
small  orchards,  vineyards,  and  nut  groves  on  the  mesa  than  anywhere  else  va.  tn® 
Territory.  The  Mormon  is  a  small  farmer  and  the  highest  state  of  cultivation 
is  reached  under  his  care,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  a  passing  visitor.  The  soil  on 
the  mesa  can  not  be  surpassed,  and  the  water  supply  is  second  only  to  Temp^t 
while  the  canal  system  is  nearly  perfect.  . 

The  town  of  Mesa  is  1  mile  square.  The  blocks  are  twice  the  size  of  the  oral- 
nary  block,  and  the  streets  are  as  wide  as  boulevards.  There  are  many  beautiful 
residences  and  grounds,  and  the  business  blocks  are  for  the  most  part  substantial 
bricks. 

The  hotel  accommodations  are  ample  and  first-lass ;  the  water  pure  and  the 
atmosphere  healthy,  and  the  people  and  conditions  make  the  city  an  ideal  place 
for  a  home.    The  place  is  thoroughly  lighted  by  electricity. 

There  are  900  progressive,  energetic  people  in  the  city. 


s 
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It  was  in  October,  1868,  that  Mr.  Wickenbnrg,  accompanied  by  Theodore  Green 
Bosk,  afterwards  known  in  Tucson  as  Verde  Green,  and  Major  YannBibber,  left 
Peoples  Valley  in  search  of  a  rich  gold  ledge  which  Capt.  King  Woolsey  had 
described  as  being  located  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  Harqnahala  Mountains,  and 
of  which  he  exhibited  specimens  of  great  value.  Coming  down  along  the  Hassa- 
yampa  Biver  Mr.  Wickenbnrg  and  party  camped  near  the  river,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  town,  in  what  was  then  called  Pumpkin  Patch  by  the  Ladians,  as 
they  had  been  raising  pumpkins  there  and  the  vines  strewed  the  gfround.  In 
hunting  for  Captain  Woolsey's  tracks  Mr.  Wickenbnrg  discovered  some  rich  gold 
ore  about  14  miles  west  of  the  river,  and  as  he  thought  it  was  rich  enough  for 
him  he  gave  up  the  search  and  located  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
VxQture  mine.  The  big,  black  ledge,  standing  up  so  prominently  before  him, 
induced  Mr.  Wickenbnrg  to  call  it  the  Vulture,  ana  paradoxically  it  became  tiie 

rey  of  unscrupulous  men  not  many  years  after.    In  the  face  of  torture  and 

eath  from  the  then  bloodthirsty  savages,  Mr.  Wickenbnrg  worked  sdone  and  as 
best  as  he  coxQd  this  great  discovery,  until  in  the  spring  of  1864  he  built  arrastres 
and  worked  some  of  the  richest  ore  in  Wickenourg,  getting  in  bullion  some 
$35,000  to  $30,000. 

In  1865  Captain  Tyson  built  a  5-stamp  mill  at  Wickenbnrg,  under  contract  with 
Mr.  Wickenourg  to  give  him  50  per  cent  of  the  bullion  obtained  from  the  ore 
furnished  by  the  latter,  but  as  the  Captain  failed  to  make  returns,  his  supply  of 
ore  was  cut  off,  and  the  mill  fell  into  Mr.  Wickenburg*s  hands.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  a  sale  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Wickenbnrg  of  300  feet  of  his  original 
discovery  ledge  of  the  Vulture  to  Bechtuel  Phelps  for  $:<^,000,  of  which  sum 
$20,000  was  paid, when  a  dispute  arose,  necessitating  the  expenditure  of  this  amount 
in  unsuccessful  litigation  to  obtain  Mr.  Wickenburg^s  rights.  The  company 
formed  at  that  time  ouilt  a  40-8tamp  mill  in  1866,  whicn  was  located  about  where 
the  Phoenix  Extraction  Company's  cyanide  works  are  now.  In  fact,  these  works 
are  now,  and  have  been  for  years,  cyaniding  the  immense  quantity  of  rich  tidlings 
left  after  the  operation  of  this  40-stamp  mill  for  ten  years.  During  this  time,  from 
1866  to  1876,  It  was  estimated  that  some  $15,000,000  in  gold  bullion  that  was 
accounted  for  was  taken  out  of  the  Vulture  mine,  and  it  is  claimed  that  as  much 
more  was  taken  out  that  was  not  known  of  or  accounted  for.  Through  the  ma- 
nipulation of  its  officers  the  company  got  into  difficulties,  incurred  a  debt  of 
$400,000,  and  the  property  was  sola  to  satisfy  creditors,  after  having  produced  a 
colossal  fortune. 

Thus  the  old  mine  that  was  the  means  of  starting  this  town  weni^  from  one  hand 
to  another,  till  it  is  now  being  operated  in  a  very  small  way,  though  still  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  prospects  in  the  country.  While  Wickenbnrg  was  named 
after  the  discoverer,  the  now  venerable  Uncle  Henry  Wickenbnrg,  it  was  not 
named  by  him,  but  by  James  A.  Moore,  who  was  stopping  with  Uncle  Henry  at 
his  ranch  in  1864,  and  who,  in  corresjwndence  with  Territorial  Governor  Goodin 
and  Secretary  McCormick,  dated  his  letters  first  Wickenbnrg  Banch,  and  later 
Wickenbnrg,  thus  giving  it  its  present  name.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1868  and 
1869  that  Jack  Swilling  promoted  his  irrigation  scheme,  and  Henry  Wicken- 
bnrg took  a  gang  of  men  with  a  mule  team  to  what  is  now  the  city  of  Phoenix, 
and  dug  the  first  ditch  in  the  valley,  taiown  as  the  Swilling  or  Town  Ditch. 

The  original  town  site  of  Wickenbnrg  was  platted  by  Booert  Groom,  known  as 
Uncle  Bob,  in  1868,  but  not  having  been  filed,  it  was  replatted  and  ffied  some 
vears  later.  Before  the  Walnut  Grove  dam  burst  and  washed  out  all  the  bottoni 
land  along  the  river  there  were  few  finer  ranches  in  the  Territory  than  the  Brill 
and  Wickenbnrg  ranches.  In  1894  the  Santa  Pe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Bailway 
was  built  through  here,  and  with  its  construction  and  the  facilities  it  afforded  for 
the  development  of  the  country,  witnessed  the  return  of  the  mining  activity  that 
has  continued  with  unabated  vigor  since.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  promising 
and  growing  towns  in  the  whole  Territory.  Surrounded  as  it  is  by  some  of  the 
richest  mining  districts  of  the  southwest,  and  with  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
water,  excellent  railroad  facilities,  a  tine,  equable  climate  the  year  round — being 
at  an  elevation  of  2,150  feet— it  bidis  fair  to  be,  as  one  optimistic  New  Yorker  calls 
it,  •*  The  Cripple  Creek  of  Arizona."  Thei^e  are  several  very  rich  properties  being 
worked  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  town  proper,  and  the  nourishing  con- 
dition of  the  townspeople  and  merchants  indicate  that  its  growth  is  rapid  and 
sure. 

Glendale,  Peoria,  Alhambra,  Agua  Caliente,  Gila  Bend,  and  Maricopa  are 
prosperous  villages. 

ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  Territorial  asylum  for  the  insane  is  at  Phoenix,  and  is  under  able  ai^^  Pf?' 
greesive  management,  with  every  convenience  that  modem  methods  have  devised. 
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Situated  as  it  is,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Mesa  will  always  be 
the  gateway  for  everything  going  to  and  from  the  great  mining  regions  north  and 
east  of  Mesa.  Lack  of  transportation  facilities  prevent  the  rapia  growth  of  the 
mesa  district  as  a  produce  and  fruit  center,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  Globe 
wBgon  road,  now  in  course  of  construction,  this  will  be  nearly  overcome.  The 
bmldin^  of  this  has  stimulated  a  general  move  among  the  fruit  and  truck  men  to 
greatly  mcrease  their  shipments  this  year. 

THE  TOWN  OP  TEMPE. 

Situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Salt  River,  and  nestling  behind  a  towering 
butte  9  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  is  the  pretty  little  city  of  Tempe.  The  spot  which 
it  covers  inspired  **  Darald  Dipper,"  the  son  of  an  English  earl,  thirty-one  years  a^ 
to  name  it  Tempe,  because  it  so  vividly  brought  to  his  mind  the  Vale  of  Tempe  m 
Greece,  which  he  had  visited  in  his  travels.  The  people  of  the  place  have  caught 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  named,  and  every  year  sees  the  place  a  little  prettier 
than  the  preceding  one. 

The  town  is  one  of  the  principal  shipping  points  of  the  Territory,  as  it  is  the 
outlet  to  the  whole  south  side  of  the  Salt  Itiver  Valley.  The  Maricopa  and 
Phoenix  and  the  Phoenix  and  Mesa  short  line  railways  pass  through  the  place. 
Six  trains  run  through  the  town  daily  and  give  it  better  train  service  than  is 
enjoyed  by  any  other  city  in  the  Territory  with  the  exception  of  Phoenix.  It  is 
likely  that  Tempe  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  railroad  centers  in  Arizona, 
because  of  its  situation  at  the  only  practical  railroad  crossing  of  the  Salt  River 
in  the  valley.  All  roads  that  will  go  through  the  valley  will  undoubtedly  cross 
at  Temx>e.  This  natural  advantage  is  a  very  significant  one,  and  as  the  valley 
develops  will  be  fully  realized. 

The  country  surrounding  Tempe  and  contributory  to  it  is  the  wealthiest  and 
the  most  developed  in  the  valley.  This  is  due  to  the  Tempe  Canal.  The  Temi)e 
Canal  is  the  olaest  but  one  in  the  valley,  and  the  largest  out  two.  It  is  entitled 
to  and  receives  more  water  than  any  other  canal,  and  conceauently  the  land 
nnder  it  supiwrts  a  wealthy  community.  The  town  quickly  feels  the  prosperity 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  this  year  an  unusual  amount  of  building  is 
going  on.  Seven  new  houses  and  stores  have  been  finished  this  season  and 
extensive  improvements  made  on  a  half  dozen  others.  Two  handsome  residences 
and  one  two-story  business  block  were  completed  during  the  month  of  March. 
There  are  in  cmirse  of  construction  two  large  and  beautiful  churches,  two  elegant 
homes,  and  one  three-story  brick  and  business  block.  One  mile  of  grading  and 
graveling  of  the  streets  has  been  done  this  spring,  which  gives  Tempe  t^  best 
streets  or  any  city  or  town  in  the  Territory.  An  electric  light  system  has  been 
nearly  established  and  is  in  operation.  'Hiere  are  no  city  waterworks,  but  the 
people  are  a^tating  the  question  so  earnestly  that  the  near  future  will  undoubt- 
edly find  this  all-imiK)rtant  factor  to  a  city's  growth  in  full  working  order. 
Neither  is  there  a  first-class  hotel  to  accommodate  the  public,  but  this,  too,  is 
assured,  and  will  be  provided  in  the  near  future. 

Besides  these  things  of  the  present,  Tempe  has  its  projects  and  dreams,  as  does 
every  other  energetic  and  growing  little  city. 

The  population  of  Tempe  is  2,000,  and  is  increasing  at  a  healthy  rate. 

THE  TOWN   JOF  WICKENBURO    (MINING). 

Althoufiph  Maricopa  County  is  preeminently  an  agricultural  region,  the  mining 
industry  w  not  a  sinall  one.  Phoenix,  of  course,  is  an  important  center  for  min- 
ing transactions,  covering  all  jwrtions  of  the  Territory.  In  the  capital  city  mine 
owners  and  prospectors  congregate  in  large  numbers  to  spend  the  winter  months, 
and  few  capitalists  seeking  mining  investments  in  the  Territory  fail  to  come  to 
Phoenix.  Here  they  find  a  common  news  center,  and  buyers  and  sellers  naturally 
gravitate  to  Phoenix. 

But  in  actual  mining  the  county  is  making  a  good  record.  Activity  continues 
in  all  the  mining  camps,  particularly  at  GK)lafield,  Castle  Creek,  the  Harquahala 
Mountahis,  and  around  Wickenburg,  and  no  review  of  the  general  conditions 
and  prop-ess  of  the  county  would  be  complete  without  a  notice  of  its  most  imjwrt- 
ant  mimng  camp— Wickenburg. 

This  famous  old  town  is  the  third  oldest  in  the  Territory,  Tucson  being  first 
and  Yuma  second.  The  original  location  was  made  by  Henry  Wickenburg,  who 
was  the  second  white  man  to  explore  this  section,  and  the  first  and  only  one  who 
bad  courage  enough  to  stay  here  any  length  of  time,  braving  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  murderous  Apaches. 
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It  was  in  October,  1863,  that  Mr.  Wickenbnrg,  accompanied  by  Theodore  Green 
Busk,  afterwards  known  in  Tucson  as  Verde  Green,  and  Major  VannBibber,  left 
Peoples  Valley  in  search  of  a  rich  gold  ledge  which  Capt.  King  Woolsey  had 
described  as  being  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Harquahala  Mountains,  and 
of  which  he  exhibited  specimens  of  great  value.  Ck>ming  down  along  the  Hassa- 
yampa  Biver  Mr.  Wickenbnrg  and  party  camped  near  tne  river,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  town,  in  what  was  then  called  Pumpkin  Patch  by  the  Indians,  as 
they  had  been  raising  pumpkins  there  and  the  vines  strewed  the  g^^und.  In 
hunting  for  Captain  Woolsey's  tracks  Mr.  Wickenbnrg  discovered  some  rich  gold 
ore  about  14  miles  west  of  the  river,  and  as  he  thought  it  was  rich  enough  for 
him  he  gave  up  the  search  and  located  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
Vulture  mine.  The  big,  black  ledge,  standing  up  so  prominently  before  hun, 
induced  Mr.  Wickenbnrg  to  call  it  tne  Vulture,  ana  x)aradoxically  it  became  the 

Srey  of  unscrupulous  men  not  many  years  after.  In  the  face  of  torture  and 
eath  from  the  then  bloodthirsty  savages,  Mr.  Wickenbnrg  worked  alone  and  as 
best  as  he  could  this  great  discovery,  until  in  the  spring  of  1864  he  built  arrastres 
and  worked  some  of  the  richest  ore  in  Wickenourg,  getting  in  bullion  some 
125,000  to  $30,000. 

In  1865  Captain  Tyson  built  a  5-8tamp  mill  at  Wickenbnrg,  under  contract  with 
Mr.  Wickenourg  to  give  him  50  per  cent  of  the  bullion  obtained  from  the  ore 
furnished  by  the  latter,  but  as  the  Captain  failed  to  make  returns,  his  supply  of 
ore  was  cut  off,  and  the  mill  fell  into  Mr.  Wickenburg^s  hands.  It  was  abont 
this  time  that  a  sale  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Wickenbnrg  of  300  feet  of  his  original 
discovery  ledge  of  the  Vulture  to  Bechtuel  Phelps  ror  $25,000,  of  which  sum 
$20,000  was  paid,when  a  dispute  arose,  necessitating  the  expenditure  of  this  amount 
in  unsuccessful  litigation  to  obtain  Mr.  Wickenburg's  rights.  The  company 
formed  at  that  time  ouilt  a  40-stamp  mill  in  1866,  which  was  located  about  where 
the  Phoenix  Extraction  Company's  cyanide  works  are  now.  In  fact,  these  works 
are  now,  and  have  been  for  years,  cyaniding  the  immense  quantity  of  rich  tailings 
left  after  the  operation  of  this  40-stamp  mill  for  ten  years.  During  this  time,  from 
1866  to  1876,  It  was  estimated  that  some  $15,000,000  in  gold  bullion  that  was 
accounted  for  was  taken  out  of  the  Vulture  mine,  and  it  is  claimed  that  as  much 
more  was  taken  out  that  was  not  known  of  or  accounted  for.  Through  the  ma- 
nipulation of  its  officers  the  company  got  into  difficulties,  incurred  a  debt  of 
$400,000,  and  the  property  was  sola  to  satisfy  creditors,  after  having  produced  a 
colossal  fortune. 

Thus  the  old  mine  that  was  the  means  of  starting  this  town  went^  from  one  hand 
to  another,  till  it  is  now  being  o^rated  in  a  very  small  way,  though  still  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  prosi)ects  in  the  country.  While  Wickenburg  was  named 
after  tne  discoverer,  the  now  venerable  Uncle  Henry  Wickenburg,  it  was  not 
named  by  him,  but  by  James  A.  Moore,  who  was  stopping  with  Uncle  Henry  at 
his  ranch  in  1864,  and  who,  in  correspondence  with  Territorial  Governor  Gk)odin 
and  Secretary  McCormick,  dated  his  letters  first  Wickenbnrg  Banch,  and  later 
Wickenburg,  thus  giving  it  its  present  name.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1868  and 
1869  that  Jack  Swilling  promoted  his  irrigation  scheme,  and  Henry  Wicken- 
burg took  a  gang  of  men  with  a  mule  team  to  what  is  now  the  city  of  Phoenix, 
and  dug  the  first  ditch  in  the  valley,  known  as  the  Swilling  or  Town  Ditch. 

The  original  town  site  of  Wickenburg  was  platted  by  Bobert  Groom,  known  as 
Uncle  BoD,  in  1868,  but  not  having  been  filed,  it  was  replatted  and  filed  some 
vears  later.  Before  the  Walnut  Grove  dam  burst  and  washed  out  all  the  bottom 
land  along  the  river  there  were  few  finer  ranches  in  the  Territory  than  the  Brill 
and  Wickenburg  ranches.  In  1894  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Pnoenix  Bail  way 
was  built  through  here,  and  with  its  construction  and  the  facilities  it  afforded  for 
the  development  of  the  country,  witnessed  the  return  of  the  mining  activity  that 
has  continued  with  unabated  vigor  since.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  promising 
and  growinp^  towns  in  the  whole  Territory.  Surrounded  as  it  is  by  some  of  the 
richest  mining  districts  of  the  southwest,  and  with  an  abundant  supply  of  g^ood 
water,  excellent  railroad  facilities,  a  fine,  equable  climate  the  year  round — wing 
at  an  elevation  of  2,150  feet — ^it  bidLs  fair  to  be,  as  one  optimistic  New  Yorker  calls 
it,  **  The  Cripple  Creek  of  Arizona."  Thei'e  are  several  very  rich  properties  being 
worked  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  town  proper,  and  the  nourishing  con- 
dition of  the  townspeople  and  merchants  indicate  that  its  growth  is  rapid  and 
sure. 

Glendale,  Peoria,  Alhambra,  Agua  Caliente,  Gila  Bend,  and  Maricopa  are 
prosperous  villages. 

ASYLXnC  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  Territorial  asylum  for  the  insane  is  at  Phcenix.  and  is  under  able  and  pro- 
gressive management,  with  every  convenience  that  modem  methods  have  devised. 
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INDIAN  SCHOOL. 


The  most  important  Indian  school  in  the  United  States  is  located  8  miles  north 
of  Phoenix  f  at  the  end  of  a  beantifnl  drive  from  the  cit^.  Several  hundred  puj^ils 
are  receiving  an  education  which  will  fit  them  for  civilized  life.  The  institution 
is  under  good  management,  with  an  able  corps  of  teachers. 


CHUBOHES. 


The  following  denominations  have  active  organizations  in  this  county,  and 
some  of  these  nave  church  edifices  that  would  attract  attention  and  favorable 
comment  in  much  older  communities :  Methodist  Episcopal,  6 ;  Methodist  Epis- 
copal South,  8 ;  Baptist,  4 ;  Episcopal,  2 ;  Presbyterian,  2 ;  Congregational,  1 ; 
Christian,  1 ;  Dunkard,  1 ;  Catholic,  3 ;  Mormon,  8 ;  Salvation  Army,  1. 


FRATERNAL  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  in  the  county:  Masonic  lodges,  3;  Odd  Fellows,  3;  Foresters,  1;  Knights 
of  Pythias,  1;  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  2;  Woodmen  of  the  World,  4; 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  1;  Confederate  Veterans,  1;  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  1;  Independent  Order  of  Bed  Men,  2. 

PREHISTORIC  RELICS  AND  RUINS. 

Maricopa  is  rich  in  prehistoric  relics.  Ruins  of  ancient  cities,  towns,  and  temples 
can  be  traced  in  many  x)arts  of  the  valley.  Lieutenant  Cushing,  of  the  Hemming- 
way  Archeeological  Expedition,  informed  the  writer  hereof  tnat  he  had  traced 
the  foundation  of  a  city  south  of  Temjpe  a  distance  of  nearlv  6  miles.  He  also 
expressed  the  opinion,  from  investigation,  that  what  is  now  Maricopa  County  at 
one  time  contained  a  x)opulation  many  times  greater  than  the  entire  x)opulation  of 
the  Territory.  Many  remains  of  irrigation  works  are  to  be  found,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  utilized  by  modem  engineers. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Maricopa  County, 

Land  (251,729  acres) $8,822,967.00 

Improvements 506, 678. 00 

Patented  mines  (14) 7,300.00 

City  and  town  lots 2,464,002.00 

Lnprovements 1,205,214.00 

^lorses! 

Range  (1,962) 19,620.00 

Work  (2,529) 75,870.00 

Stamons(7) 5,550.00 

Mules  (222) 6,550.00 

Jacks  (3) 160.00 

As8es(42) 210.00 

Cattle: 

Range  (18,537)  ..  185,870.00 

Beef  (762) 15,240.00 

Milch  cows  (3,354) 88,850.00 

Bulls  (147) 4,410.00 

Sheep  (7,006) 14,012.00 

Gk)at8(l,305) 2,610.00 

Swine  (4,369) 10,922.50 

Railroad,  standard  gauge  (97.09  miles) 563,518.91 

All  other  property 824,488.09 

Total - 9,812,482.50 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

County  seat,  Prescott. 

County  oJ^ci?r«.— Supervisors,  G^eorge  H.  Schuerman,  J,  R.  Beatson,  D  B. 
Dumas ;  district  attorney,  Reese  M.  Ling ;  probate  judge,  C.  P.  Hicks ;  school 
superintendent,  C.  F.  Cox ;  assessor,  Joseph  P.  Dillon ;  sheriff,  John  L.  Munds ; 
treasurer,  Dennis  A.  Burke ;  recorder,  W.  1.  Johnson ;  clerk  board  of  supervisors, 
John  H.  Robinson. 
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Prom  the  first  settlement  of  the  Territory  no  section  has  been  more  favored  or 
sought  after  than  Tavax)ai  Ck>Tmty .  Its  natural  advantages  have  attracted  capital , 
and  enterprise  has  been  conspicnons  in  developing  the  county'. 

Richer  in  a  ^eat  variety  of  resources  than  any  other  x)ortion  of  the  Territory, 
possessing  a  chmate  free  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  first  north  and  south  railroad  possessed  by  the  Territory  should  be  built 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  resources  of  this  favored  region. 

The  completion  of  this  road,  named  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Rail- 
way,  removed  forever  the  only  obstacle  that  has  ever  delayed  the  development  of 
this  diversified  and  extensive  section,  by  placing  it  in  direct  railroad  conmiunica- 
tion  with  the  great  centers  of  the  nation ;  and  to  the  homeseeker,  capitalist,  or 
tourist  no  other  x)ortion  of  the  Union  can  present  more  varied  and  numerous 
attractions. 

No  other  portion  of  the  Southwest  has  secured  so  lar^  and  so  desirable  an 
increase  in  its  x)opulation  during  the  last  few  years  as  has  this  county.  While  there 
are  isolated  instances  of  a  few  sections  having,  under  the  excitement  of  a  '*  boom," 
attracted,  for  the  time  being,  more  attention,  the  growth  of  this  x)ortion  of  Arizona 
has  been  a  steady  one,  permanent  and  stable  in  its  character,  and  entirely  free 
from  the  feverish  intoxication  of  speculation,  which  so  often  forms  the  only  basis 
on  which  new  reeions  of  the  West  are  brought  into  prominence,  to  be  maintained 
there  until  the  scnemes  of  unscrunulous  speculators  are  consummated,  and  then 
allowed  by  their  "  boomers  "  to  relapse  into  their  former  obscurity.  To  present, 
in  writing,  a  satisfactory  idea  of  any  frontier  settlement  is  a  most  mfficult  matter. 
The  causes  that  have  called  such  settlement  into  existence  may  be  narrated,  and 
its  growth  may  be  explicitly  set  forth  with  conscientious  observance  of  statistical 
minutite ;  yet  the  impression  created  may  be  far  from  being  more  than  approxi- 
mately correct.  Witnin  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  more  people  have  found 
homes  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  of  Prescott,  Ariz.,  than  lived  along 
the  entire  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
following  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Yavapid  County  is  about  25,000,  and  so  evenly  distributed 
that  wherever  one  goes  he  will  find  within  easy  distance  every  element  of  civili- 
zation. 

The  towns  and  settlements  are  bustling  and  pro^essive,  among  which  are 
Prescott,  the  county  seat  and  the  first  capital  of  Arizona,  with  a  population  of 
8,500 ;  Jerome,  a  distinctively  mining  camp,  with  over  8,000  souls ;  Congress,  with 
1,000;  Crowned  King,  with  500;  McCabe,  800;  Ash  Fork,  with  500;  Congress 
Junction,  with  200 ;  fiayer,  with  200  ;  and  many  other  places  with  from  100  to 
lesser  numbers.  In  addition  to  the  above  numerous  ^*  camps"  make  up  in  their 
numbers  thousands  of  souls  scattered  here  to-day  and  everywhere  to-morrow. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  educational  facilities  presented  by  Yavapai  County  are  excellent  and  far 
surpass  even  older  settlements.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  over  50  school 
districts  are  maintained  in  the  county,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  over  1 ,600 
pupils,  and  calling  for  an  annual  expenditure  of  over  $48,000  to  sustain  them. 

CLIMATE. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  Tavapai  is  its  climate — language  can  not  do  it 
justice.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  rarely  felt  here,  as  the  meteorological 
report  of  the  signal  service  at  Fort  Whipple  for  a  i)eriod  of  ten  years  proves : 

Degrees. 

San  Diego 61 

Los  Angeles 61 

Santa  Barbara 60 

Monterey 57 

Prescott 58 

San  Jose 57 

Oakland .  55 

The  altitude  of  Prescott  is  5,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  atmosphere  accord* 
ingly  dry  and  bracing. 
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RAINFALL. 
f 

A  large  part  of  the  «7ater  that  serves  to  reclaim  the  lands  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley  comes  direct  from  central  Arizona,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  large  rainfall 
of  this  region  there  would  be  little  civilization  where  the  rich  and  prosperous 
settlements  north  of  the  Gila  and  in  its  near  neighborhood  now  exist.  Phoenix 
and  Tempe,  with  their  thousands  of  acres  reclaimed  from  the  desert,  are  largely 
dependent  upon  this  section  for  water,  and  the  land  which  is  now  selling  there 
for  hundreds  of  dollars  an  acre  owes  its  reclamation  to  northern  Arizona.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  of  the  vicinity  of  Prescott  during  ten  years  is  shown  by 
tiie  records  of  the  United  States  observers  to  be  15.18  inches. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  is  reproduced  and  is  taken  from  the  United 
States  Signal  Service  station  at  Fort  Whipple,  and  covers  a  period  of  ten  consecu- 
tive years. 

Annual  rainfall. 

Inches. 

San  Diego 11.01 

Anaheim 11. 01 

Riverside 9.37 

Ck>lton 9.84 

Spadra 12.39 

Ix>8  Angeles  17. 64 

Monterey 14.96 

Visalia 9.39 

Fresno 9. 57 

San  Jo86 12.95 

Prescott,  Ariz 15. 18 

As  will  be  seen  by  inspection  of  all  the  noted  localities  mentioned,  Los  Angeles 
is  the  only  one  possessing  a  greater  annual  rainfall  than  Prescott,  yet  among  the 
places  named  are  the  most  prominent  orange  and  grape  growing  regions  of  the 
Golden  State. 

If  the  invalid  is  in  search  of  pure  and  invigorating  air,  it  is  here  he  will  find  it. 
If  the  army  of  consumptives  wno  **  have  gone  before  "  in  southern  California  and 
Florida  had  wandered  to  this  Mecca,  life  would  not  have  been  a  burden  under 
these  clear,  cool  skies.  The  terrible  cold  of  the  North  or  the  withering  heat  of 
the  tropical  South  is  here  unknown. 

Bex)ort8  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  embracing 
the  zone  of  which  Fort  Whipple  (but  1  mile  from  Prescott)  is  the  center,  give  the 
remarkable  statement  that  that  military  post  is  one  of  the  healthiest  regions  of 
the  world. 

AGRICITLTURB  AND  KINDRED  PURSUITS. 

With  the  x)08sible  exception  of  the  Verde  Valley,  very  little  land  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  strictly  devoted  to  agriculture.  In  the  above  locality,  how- 
ever, embracing  a  cultivated  area  of  3  miles  wide  by  45  miles  in  length,  there  is  to 
be  seen  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  progressive  farming  communities  in  the 
Southwest.  It  is  well  watered  throughout  the  entire  year,  and,  by  means  of 
canals  recently  constructed,  a  considerable  area  has  been  reclaimed  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  demand  for  its  products  is  greater  than  its  supply — a  fact  which 
is  proven  in  the  price  paid  for  hay,  grain,  fruits,  and  farm  produce,  each  of  the 
above  commodities  ranging  in  price  in  near-by  markets  from  25  i)er  cent  to  as 
high  as  60  -per  cent  over  that  shipped  in  from  outside  points. 

In  the  county  there  are  about  40  miles  of  irrigating  canals  and  laterals.  There 
are  many  water  courses  in  the  county  ujwn  which  men  of  capital  or  corjwrations 
can  erect  dams  for  the  conservation  of  water,  so  that  an  area  aggregating  200,000 
additional  acres  can  be  put  under  irrigation  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  ranges  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  almost  unoccupied,  owing  prima- 
rily to  the  fact  that  the  land  suitable  for  that  purjwse  has  been  either  over- 
crowded or  eaten  out.  Last  year  it  is  estimated  that  over  100,000  head  of  steers 
were  shipped  or  driven  out  of  the  county  to  pasture  fields,  which  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  renew  interest  in  this  calling  in  future  years. 

Very  little  land  is  devoted  to  horticulture,  although  the  climatic  conditions  are 
such  that  an  unequalled  quality  of  fruit  of  certain  kinds  can  be  raised.  The  lack 
of  water  in  the  best  localities  is  the  main  drawback.  Peaches,  api)le8,  pears, 
cherries,  and  all  kinds  of  berries  do  well,  and  are  superior  to  those  raised  m  the 
valley  counties:  grapes  also  mature  well  and  are  of  exceptionally  good  quality. 
Fruits  mature  nrom  July  to  September.    There  is  a  good  field  for  the  orcliai:di&^ 
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here,  as  the  demand. is  lar^e  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  keeps  well.  The  only  enter* 
prises  of  any  importance  in  this  line  are  those  of  Boss  &  Clav  and  Haakell  & 
Kirwagen.  The  former  have  4,000  trees  about  ready  to  bear  and  the  latter  some 
1,500  bearing. 

The  consumption  of  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese  is  fifty  times  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, necessitating  the  shipment  of  these  products  from  the  Salt  River  Valley  and 
Kansas. 

LUMBERINO. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  that  first  impresses  the  stranger  in  Yavapai 
County  is  the  vast  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  suitable  for  aU 
branches  of  the  lumber  business.  The  appearance  presented  by  these  primeval 
forests,  after  the  long  days  spent  by  the  traveler  m  journeying  through  the 
monotonous  expanses  of  Eastern  prairies,  or  the  still  less  interesting  wastes  of 
Calif omia  deserts,  is  a  most  pleasingone,  and  the  beauties  of  the  forest  scenes 
presented  grow  with  acquaintance.  The  principal  timber  is  the  pine,  there  being 
not  less  than  three  distinct  varieties.  The  pifion,  ash,  elder,  ceaar,  cottonwood, 
oak,  walnut,  and  quaking  asp  are  also  found  in  abundance.  The  property  values 
show  an  increase  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  over  the  previous  year, 
and  had  not  the  city  of  Jerome  been  nearly  wiped  out  by  confiAgration  the  total 
valuation  would  unquestionably  have  reached  the  six  million  dollar  mark. 

POINTS  OP  INTEREST. 

There  are  many  houses  of  the  cliff  dwellers  situated  not  far  from  Prescott,  and 
many  historic  ruins.  The  Castle  Creek  Hot  Spring  wHl  soon  become  famous 
as  a  health  resort,  the  waters  being  considered  superior  to  most  of  the  famous  hot 
springs  of  the  country.  It  is  claimed  and  well  authenticated  that  these  springs 
will  cure  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  rheumatism,  stomach  disorders,  or  scrofu- 
lous diseases  of  any  character  or  origin,  no  matter  of  how  long  standing.  The 
accommodations  are  excellent  and  the  comforts  and  care  of  a  home  are  ever  ready. 
Convalescents  from  typhoid  fever  readily  attest  to  the  merits  of  its  curative 
waters,  while  the  emaciated  victims  of  years  of  suffering  from  the  "grip"  seem 
to  find  here  the  only  help  possible  in  the  restoration  of  health  and  vigor.  The 
writer  has  personally  talked  with  several  people  afflicted  with  the  latter  disease 
who  have  visited  these  springs,  and  each  and  all  cheerfully  and  voluntarily  attest 
to  the  curative  effects  of  the  water. 

BUILDING  STONE,  ETC. 

Throughout  the  county  are  numerous  dex)osits  of  onyx,  lithographic  stone,  red 
and  gray  sandstone,  and  other  building  materials.  Notaole  amons  these  are  the 
extensive  and  beautiful  onyx  quarries  at  Big  Bug.  Extensive  deposits  of  an 
excellent  quality  of  lithographic  stone  are  found  on  Sycamore  Creek,  fine  red  sand- 
stone at  Bock  Butte,  and  red  and  white  sandstone  within  8  miles  of  Prescott. 
The  latter  quarries  furnish  a  very  fine  quality  of  stone  for  building  purposes,  and 
it  is  being  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  homes  and  buSnees  houses  in 
the  city. 

RAILROAD  INTERESTS. 

Yavapai  County  has  four  distinct  railroad  corporations,  viz:  The  Santa  Pe, 
Prescott  and  Phoenix,  the  United  Verde  and  Pacinc,  the  Ptescott  and  Eastern, 
and  the  Congress  Qold  Company  Line.  The  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  runs 
from  Ash  Fork,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway,  to  Phoenix,  a  distance  of  200 
miles,  and  is  known  locally  as  the  North  and  South  Road.  The  United  Verde  and 
Pacific  Railway  branches  from  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  at  Jerome 
Junction  and  runs  to  Jerome,  a  distance  of  30  miles.  The  Prescott  and  Ejastem 
Railway  leaves  the  main  line  near  Prescott  and  terminates  at  Mayer,  a  distance 
of  28  miles  to  the  east.  The  Congress  Gk>ld  Company's  road  is  but  4  miles  in 
length,  leaving  the  main  line  at  Congress  Junction,  running  thence  to  the  Con- 
l^ress  mine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  railroad  mileage  will  be  materially 
mcreased  during  the  coming  year  and  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  line 
extended  farther  from  its  present  routes  to  reach  several  important  Tninitig  dis- 
tricts of  the  county.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  belief  that  m^ngmter- 
eets  demand  cheaper  and  more  ready  means  of  transportation,  and  no  doubt  is 
felt  that  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  system  will  meet  the  require- 
ments. Since  the  completion  of  the  road  from  Ash  Fork  to  Phoenix,  and  run- 
ning hand  in  hand,  as  it  were,  with  its  advent  to  Prescott,  there  has  followed  a 
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steady  and  stable  growth  of  the  commercial  interests  of  this  section,  in  mining, 
home  bnilding,  Inmbering,  and  immigration.  The  United  Verde,  Congress, 
Crowned  King,  McCabe,  and  other  prominent  mines  owe  their  wealth  and  pros- 
I>erity  to  its  influences ;  the  stock  raiser,  farmer,  and  lumberman  are  enabl^  to 
reach  with  their  jprodncts  other  fields.  This  railroad  has  been  in  operation  but 
six  years,  and  while  its  volume  of  business  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic  nearly 
doubles  with  each  vear  of  its  life,  the  industrial  interests  of  the  county  have 
increased  accordingly.  In  equipment  and  service  this  road  is  strictly  first  class. 
In  the  coimtry  it  traverses  the  scenery  is  bewildering  yet  fascinating,  and  is 
relieved  of  that  monotony  always  present  in  the  plains  of  the  East  and  the 
deserts  of  the  West.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Prescott ,  as  well  as  the  location  of  its 
machine  and  other  shops. 

MIKES  AND  MINIKO. 

The  prediction  of  Humboldt  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  world  would  be 
found  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  seems  to  be  verified  to-day.  The  correct- 
ness of  that  opinion  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated.  Mines  that  have  been 
idle  for  years  are  once  more  resoimding  with  the  miner^s  pick  and  shovel,  and 
a  general  waking  up  and  activity  is  noticeable  throughout  the  mining  dis- 
tricts. More  gold  has  been  produced  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  county, 
and,  what  is  even  better,  mining  men  hav^  finally  realized  that  this  is  the  country 
of  deep  mining.  The  completion  of  the  North  and  South  Railroad  has  solved 
the  problem  oi:  working  the  mines  economically,  and  the  industry  is  now  entering 
upon  its  greatest  era.  New  capital  is  coming  in  to  develop  the  great  properties 
of  the  county  and  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  is  mcreasiuK  daily. 

With  legitimate  mines  there  has  come  a  change  in  the  scene,  and  the  old  has 
been  pushed  aside  for  the  new,  the  benefit  of  which  is  to-day  attested  in  this 
vicinity  by  the  number  of  men  on  the  ground  and  the  manner  m  which  they  are 
operatmg.  It  is  such  an  improvement  over  the  played-out  past,  and  the  country 
is  now  being  so  firmly  and  le^timately  handled  in  the  practical  and  energetic 
work  that  Koes  with  deep  minmg  as  to  give  us  greater  consideration,  probably, 
than  any  other  section  of  the  Southwest. 

The  past  five  years  has  seemingly  solved  the  future  of  this  county  as  a  mining 
section,  and  if  only  one-half  of  the  mines  bein^  developed  prove  successful, 
Yavapai  will  be  the  most  prosperous  field  for  mining  of  any  subdivision  of  the 
Union.  Although  one  of  the  oldest  mining  sections  in  Arizona,  it  is  neverthe- 
less, in  a  practical  sense,  the  newest. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  gold  claims  in  this  section  that  had 
a  250-foot  shaxt,  and  in  silver  mines  not  many  more.  To-day  in  any  district  the 
opposite  prevails,  and  when  we  look  around  and  size  up  the  miles  of  imderground 
shafts  and  drifts  in  the  United  Verde,  the  2,400-foot  main  shaft  in  the  Congress, 
the  thousands  of  feet  of  the  Crowned  King,  the  McCabe,  the  Jessie,  the  Empire, 
the  Senator,  the  Poland  Hamilton,  Del  Pasco,  the  Gladiator,  the  Favorite,  the 
Peery,  the  Henrietta,  the  Accident,  and  especially  the  Planet  Saturn,  that  has 
struck  it  at  1,000  feet  richer  than  ever,  the  Johnson  mine,  and  dozens  of  good 
prospects  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich  Hill  in  Weaver  district,  besides  many  others, 
we  realize  that  the  country  asks  to  be  ''  showed  up." 

Below  are  enumerated  some  of  the  plants  in  operation  or  ready  to  run,  and 
with  the  general  product  of  these  m'ust  oe  associated  the  150-ton  smelter  plant  of 
the  famous  United  Verde,  which  is  running  day  and  night,  the  40  stamps  (60 
more  now  being  added)  and  the  100-ton  cyanide  works  of  Congress,  the  Zonia 
copper  smelter,  the  2  smelters  on  Big  Bug  (soon  to  be  in  oi)eration),  the  Prescott 
sampler,  and  numerous  other  smaller  concerns,  and  over  15  cyanide  r^ants,  which 
in  the  aggregate  represent  over  500  tons  of  ore  which  is  daily  being  nandledfrom 
the  mines  or  Tava]^  County : 

Congress,  Lyons,  JBriggs,  Sundance,  Mescal,  Red  Rock,  Last  Chance,  Pine  Moun- 
tain, Empire,  Tam^.  Henrietta,  Harlan  &  Son,  Etta,  Monte  Christo,  Crown  Point, 
Banell^s,  Crowned  King,  Richenbar,  McCabe,  Silver  Flake,  Placentas,  Dodge's, 
Sterling,  Star,  Waters,  Bully  Bueno,  Peery*s,  O'Brien's,  Senator,  Pickrell,  Provi- 
dence. Jessie,  Milligens,  Storm  Cloud,  Harlans,  Dividend,  Del  Pasco,  Agua  Fria, 
Cleveland's. 

Big  Bug  is  iust  as  active  as  the  Bradshaws.  The  Placentas,  Chaparral,  Stanton, 
Lynx  Creek,  Brig»s,  Castle  Creek,  Humbug,  Black  Hills,  Stoddard,  Jerome,  Santa 
MiEtfia— in  short,  rrom  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other,  north,  east,  south,  and 
west,  the  mines  are  nearly  all  producinp^,  and  if  not  producers  are  developing. 

In  talking  with  miners  and  endeavormg  to  form  an  estimated  value  of  the  pro- 
oeeds  of  Yavapai  mines  for  the  current  year  which  the  above  plants  are  expected 
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to  retnm,  and  inclndm^  ore  shipments  to  the  outside,  $10,000,000  is  placed  as  a 
very  low  and  conservative  fiffure. 

In  tonnage  of  ore  handled  for  shipment  outside  and  mining  machinery  hauled 
in,  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  PhcBnix  has  in  the  past  year  handled  more  than  in 
all  of  the  previous  years  since  it  was  built. 

The  year  1898-09  has  simply  been  marvelous  in  production  and  in  capital  invested. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Yavapai  County  y 

Land  (61,069  acres) $163,508.75 

Improvements 107,155.00 

Railroadland  (282,036  acres) 46,407.14 

Improvements 8, 600. 00 

Land  grants  (99,289  acres) 62,055.62 

Patented  mines  (299)  829,812.00 

Improvements  on  patented  mines 623, 278, 00 

City  and  town  lots 476,627.50 

Improvements 569, 457. 00 

^lorses  I 

Range  (8,188) 31,880.00 

Work  (1,809) 58,695.00 

Saddle  (1,487) 41,660.00 

StaUionsClO) 550.00 

Mules  (74) 2,105.00 

Asses  (201) 1,882.00 

Cattle, range  (46,786) 467,860.00 

Milch  cows  (929) 12,185.00 

Sheep  (51,988) ..  108,876.00 

Goats  (8,870) 7,640.00 

Swine  (558) -.  1,674.00 

Railroad,  standard  gauge  (60.552  miles) 103,051.46 

All  other  property : 1,021,828.85 

Total 4,280,788.82 

PIMA  COUNTY. 

County  seat,  Tucson. 

County  officers, — Sui)ervisor8,  M.  G.  Samaniego,  M.  W.  Bernard,  L.  M.  Jacobs; 
probate  judge,  S.  W.  Purcell ;  district  attorney,  William  F.  Cooper ;  sheriff,  L. 
W.  Wakefield ;  treasurer,  Harry  A.  Drachman ;  assessor,  J.  W.  Bogan ;  recorder, 
C.  A.  Shibell ;  surveyor,  Phil.  Contzen ;  school  superintendent,  J.  T.  Hughes ;  clerk 
board  of  sui)ervisors,  W.  P.  B.  Field. 

Pima  retains  the  legal  classification  as  a  county  of  the  first  class,  that  is,  it 
still  shows  taxable  property  in  excess  of  the  required  $8,000,000,  notwithstanding 
that  out  of  a  portion  of  its  territory  a  new  county  (Santa  Cruz)  of  1,200  square 
miles  has  been  created  since  the  last  report.  Last  year  the  taxable  wealth  was 
fixed  by  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization  at  $3,753,340,  and  this  year  it  is 
$8,876,512,  or  only  $376,728  less  than  a  year  ago,  although  the  territory  sur- 
rendered for  the  new  county  makes  the  fine  showing  of  $937,985  worth  of  taxable 
property.  Altogether  there  is  an  increased  valuation  for  the  whole  territory 
comprised  withm  the  former  limits  of  the  county  of  $561,157.  As  the  assessed 
valuations  are  notoriously  low,  these  figures  indicate  an  actual  increase  in 
wealth  of  $2,000,000  over  a  year  ago.  As  these  figures  show,  no  other  county  in 
the  Territory  is  sharing  to  a  greater  extent  than  Fima  in  the  general  prosperity 
now  prevsQent  in  Arizona. 

The  progress  made  in  the  mining  industry,  so  notable  during  the  past  few 
years,  has  continued  unabated  through  the  present  year,  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  widespread  revival  of  interest  and  confidence  in  mining,  so  manifest  among 
the  people  of  the  Eastern  States.  Heretofore  the  development  of  the  prospects 
and  mines  of  this  section  has  been  made  almost  entirely  by  local  energy  and  cap- 
ital, but  the  great  merit  of  Pima  County  mines  is  at  last  attracting  outside  capital 
in  large  quantities,  and  important  sales  are  frequent.  Promising  prospects  are 
being  purchased  by  people  nnanciallv  able  to  develop  them,  and  there  were  never 
80  many  prospectors  exploring  the  hills  as  now. 

The  production  of  all  the  precious  metals  has  increased  during  the  year,  that  of 
copper  particularly.  The  high  price  of  copper  having  directed  the  attention  of 
miTiitig  investors  to  Pima  County,  a  number  of  the  better-develojied  mines  have 
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been  eqnijfped  with  modem  machinery  and  smeltera,  while  proepecting  for  cop- 
per is  Dem(f  rewarded  by  niuueroae  new  discoveries.  Even  silTer  is  receiving 
more  attention  than  for  years  past,  and,  taking  advantage  of  Improvementa  in 
machinery  and  the  treatment  of  ores,  mlver  mines  that  have  been  idle  for  years 

have  been  started  up  with  satisfactory  reBults. 

In  commercial  lines  the  situation  is  no  less  satisfactory. 

The  live-stock  industry  remaina  in  a  flourishing  con(Ution.  Heavy  shipments 
of  oattle  have  been  made  to  the  esst«rn  and  coast  markets  and  sold  at  remnnera- 
tive  prices,  while  the  increase  on  the  ranges  has  fnlly  maintained  the  anpply.  As 
a  reference  to  the  table  of  assessed  valuations  will  show,  the  actoal  value  of  tiie 
cattle  in  the  connty  approximates  $1,500,000.  Abundant  rains  in  Jnly  and 
Angnst  put  the  ranges  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition. 

Consiaerable  attention  is  being  given  to  the  larger  prodnction  of  sheep  in  the 
motmtain  ranges  than  heretofore,  Doth  on  accoimt  of  the  higher  price  of  wool, 
incident  to  the  passage  of  the  late  tariff  legislation  by  Congress,  and  the  greater 
demand  for  mutton  as  an  article  of  food,  owing  to  the  increaaed  price  of  beef 
cattle. 

The  great  mountain  ranges  of  Pima  Connty  are  esi)ecially  fitted  for  the  support 
ot  immense  flocks  of  sheep ;  they  produce  large  quantities  of  the  most  nutritious 
grasaen  which  are  not  as  accessible  to  the  larger  stock  as  to  sheep.  This  field  of 
aheep  industry  presents  a  decidedly  inviting  opportunitv  for  the  employment  of 
capital  with  the  most  profitable  results.  This  is  especially  so  for  the  person  with 
limited  capital,  as  it  takes  much  less  capital  *'o  start  into  sheep  raismg  than  it 
doefl  In  cattle  rainng,  while  the  returns  in  sheep  are  much  earlier  than  with 

Compared  with  other  lines  of  busineBB  farming  does  not  make  the  showing 
made  m  some  other  conntiee.  The  area  of  cultivated  land  has  not  been  materi- 
ally increased,  and  vrill  not  be  until  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  water  devel- 
opment. But  possibilities  in  that  direction  are  very  flattoniig,  and  the  prospects 
for  the  construction  of  one  or  more  reservoirs  are  good.  It  is  only  recently  that 
the  serious  attention  of  our  people  baa  been  generally  arrested  and  directed  to  the 
possibilities  and  certain  profits  of  an  increased  water  supply ;  and  the  energy  with 
which  the  qnestion  is  being  agitat«d  promises  important  results  for  the  county, 
which  is  certain  in  time  to  take  a  good  position  among  the  agricultural  sections 
of  the  Territory, 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  land  of  Pima  Connty  can  be  snccessfully  irrigated  and 
reclaimed  by  a  svstem  of  ditches,  snbdrainage  pipes,  and  reservoirs  for  water  stor- 
age at  a  reasonable  outlay,  and  201 ,4S0  acres  thns  added  to  the  cultivable  area  at 
an  average  cost  of  reclamation  of  $6  per  acre.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  alfalfa,  ha^, 
corn,  sorghum,  tobacco,  potatoes,  pease,  beans,  beets,  all  Idndsof  vegetables,  frmt, 
etc.,  can  be  produced  on  these  lands.  The  yield  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oata  will 
be  from  35  to  40  bushels  per  acre ;  com,  from  40  to  60  bushels ;  hay,  8  tons ;  and 
alfalfa,  6  to  7  tons. 

There  are  650  acres  of  land  devoted  to  orchards — peaches,  apricots,  nectarines, 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  grapee  being  tne  most  profitable 

Chily  about  10  per  cent  of  the  present  f  mit  consumed  is  produced  in  the  county. 
The  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  whicn  extends  from  south  to  north  across  the  entire 
county,  woe  undoubtedly  the  first  seat  of  agriculture  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
The  old  settlements  of  Huebabi,  Tumacacori,  Tubac,  Tucson,  and  San  Francisco 
maintained  a  considerable  population  and  supplied  the  Spanish  military  posts 
with  provisions  by  agriculture  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  on  the  American 
Continent,  and  tne  descendants  of  these  early  prodncera.  augmented  by  more 
recent  settlers,  still  carry  on  successful  agriculture  at  all  these  pointa,  and  at 
many  new  places,  until  a^culture  has  become  an  important  industry.  For  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ever  since  the  Spaniards  first  set  foot  in  this 
r   ■ "  ■        ■  '  need  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  every  month  in  the 

jut  a  particle  of  fertilizer  bein^  used,  and  still  the 
1  Nluctive,  and  is  annuaUy  growing  richer  from  irri- 

I  on  the  same  land  each  year. 

:  are  the  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Pedro  rivers,  and  the 
creeks.    During  the  rainy  seasons  immense  bodiee 

<  ,  if  impounded,  would  bring  thousands  of  acres  of 
I  orld  under  cultivation.    In  any  of  the  valleys  and 

<  ater  can  not  be  found  the  same  can  be  reached  at 
I  SOO  feet. 
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County  lands. 

Acres. 

Total  area 6,714,000 

Surveyed  lands 1,147,849 

Unflorveyed lands 6,279,328 

Unappropriated  lands 6,426,677 

Reservea  lands 197,414 

Dii^^OBed  lands 89,909 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  the  amoonts  of  land  now  under  cultivation  and 

irrigation  in  the  county  are  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Allison  ditch 1,000 

City  or  Farmers' ditch 1,400 

Between  Tucson  and  Indian  Beservation 2,000 

Indian  Beservation,  9  miles  south  of  Tucson 1,200 

Hart's  ranch 100 

Canoa  ranch 200 

Sopori  disbict 500 

Anvaca  district 800 

Pantano  district 500 

Bincon  Valley 700 

Tanque  Verde  and  Billito 3,500 

Bedington 1,200 

Total 13,100 

TUCSON. 

The  county  seat,  Tucson,  is  growing  rapidly,  and  throughout  the  Territory 
Tucson  is  recognized  as  a  place  where  the  expression  **  hard  times"  is  not  heara. 
The  claim  is  often  made  for  Tucson  that  it  is  the  wealthiest  city  of  its  size  in  the 
United  States,  and  certainly  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  among  the  most 
solid  towns  financi^y  in  the  country. 

Tucson,  founded  about  the  year  1555,  as  isproven  by  the  ancient  records  recently 
discovered  among  the  archives  of  the  San  Xavier  Cathedral,  was  a  Jesuit  settle- 
ment long  before  the  institution  of  San  Augustine  in  1595,  and  Santa  Fe  in  1605, 
and  in  consequence  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  mother  of  cities  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

The  trials  of  the  Catholic  padres,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  dangers  and 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  of  every  character,  nuJie  an  interesting  story  too 
long  to  be  told  here.  At  the  same  time  the  charm  of  antiquity,  tinged  though  it 
mav  be  by  the  innovations  of  modem  civilization,  is  with  it  still.  The  Spanish 
adobe  architecture,  demonstrated  by  experience  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the 
prevailing  climatic  conditions,  is  prevalent  to  an  extent  greater  perhaps  than  in 
other  Arizona  cities  of  its  size.  Yet  Tucson  has  very  many  handsome  modem 
dwellings  and  business  houses  of  stone  and  brick,  which  contrast  strangely  with 
the  low  out  comfortable  structures  of  sun-baked  brick.  In  them  is  blended  the 
romance  of  the  past  and  the  realistic  conditions  of  the  present. 

Containing  10,000  inhabitants,  the  ancient  city  does  an  enormous  business 
annual! jr  with  the  surrounding  counties  and  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  Its 
mercantile  institutions  are  among  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  Territory. 
Owing  to  its  enviable  standing  as  a  cash  town,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  com- 
mercial center  of  imx)ortant  mining,  cattle,  and  railroad  interests,  its  prosperity 
is  unquestioned.  Discounting  their  biUs  and  purchasing  in  large  quantities,  the 
merchants  are  enabled  to  sell  at  prices  which  compare  favorably  with  the  rates 
prevailing  in  much  larger  places. 

The  past  three  years  nave  shown  a  steady  and  marked  advance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  modem  buildings,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  business  blocks  and  taste- 
ful dwellings.  Upper  Congress  street,  a  wide  and  handsome  thoroughfare,  has 
been  lined  with  bnck  and  stone  structures,  the  majority  of  them  containing  two 
stories  and  basement  and  idl  new  and  in  strict  coniomuty  with  the  requirements 
of  the  time.  The  demand  for  such  buildings  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  each 
is  en^^aged  long  prior  to  its  completion.  jSi  excellent  indication  oi  the  financial 
condition  of  the  town  itself  is  the  fact  that  all  realty  improvements  are  based 
strictly  upon  home  capital,  which  appears  to  be  both  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Hundreds  of  pretty  dwellings,  bunt  by  the  two  building  and  loan  associations, 
have  been  erected,  so  that  entire  new  blocks  have  sprung  into  existence,  necessi- 
tating a  street-car  service,  an  innovation  unthought  of  by  the  Tucsonian  five 
years  ago. 
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The  Sonthem  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  extensive  repair  shops  and  round- 
houses in  Tucson,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  shops  at  Sacramento,  Cal., 
and  necessitating  the  employment  of  a  large  force  of  men.  Between  165,000  and 
$90,000  in  wages  are  paid  every  month,  nearly  every  dollar  of  which  remains  in 
the  town.  Tucson  is  preeminently  a  conmiercial  center,  the  surrounding  country, 
owing[  to  its  topography  and  lack  of  irrigating  canals,  being  far  from  a^cm- 
tural  in  its  nature.  The  cattle  industry,  large  and  rapidly  growing,  is  most  impor- 
tant and  a  prominent  factor,  since  the  results  of  the  semiannual  trades  are 
directly  to  her  financial  betterment.  She  is  as  well  the  base  of  supplies  for  the 
numerous  mining  camps  scattered  through  southern  Arizona. 

One  of  her  conspicuous  manufacturing  enterprises  is  the  inmiense  4-story  flouring 
mill,  which  from  a  modest  beginning  has  sprung  into  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
of  the  kind  in  the  West.  A  curious  feature,  and  one  scarcely  credible  were  it  not 
strictly  true,  vests  in  the  proposition  that  these  mills  flourish  in  a  locality  where 
very  little  if  any  wheat  is  grown.  In  the  beginning  the  company  procured  its  raw 
wheat  from  Califomia,  and,  despite  the  cost  of  transportation,  was  able  to  manu- 
facture it  into  the  finest  flour  and  reship  at  a  profit  to  outside  points.  At  present, 
however,  the  principal  supply  comes  from  the  Salt  River  Valley  and  Pinal  CJounty. 

A  drawbacK  heretofore  has  been  the  insufficient  water  supply.  This  defect  is 
now  being  remedied  by  the  erection  of  modem  waterworks,  affording  an  adequate 
supply  for  all  purposes,  including  sewerage  facilities. 

An  illustration  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  town  is  the  work  recently  accom- 
plished by  the  various  fraternal  societies.  The  A.  O.  U.  W.  lodge  owns  a  magnif- 
icent brick  block  on  a  principal  business  street,  which  yields  a  monthly  rental  of 
$400  and  upwards.  The  order  of  Elks  have  constructed  a  fine  3H9tory  brick 
building,  to  oe  devoted  entirely  to  the  uses  of  the  society,  which  has  cost,  with  the 
g^und  and  furniture,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000.  The  Masons  have  a  very 
elegant  structure  which  would  reflect  credit  upon  cities  many  times  the  size  of 
Tucson,  and  these  show  plainly  the  eam^t  bacKing  of  a  prosperous  community, 
else  such  results  could  never  be  accomplished. 

Tucson  is  situated  in  southern  Arizona  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, about  500  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  about  300  miles  west  of  £1  Paso,  and 
about  670  miles  south  of  Denver,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  climatic  belt  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States  Medical  Commission  as  the  most  favorable  region  in 
the  United  States  for  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  ailments,  asthma,  and  vari- 
ous chronic  diseases. 

Altitude  above  sea  level  2,420  feet.  The  climate  is  dry  and  pleasant  during  the 
entire  year.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  AuRust  the  average  tempera- 
ture is  about  90°,  but  there  is  so  little  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  that  little 
inconvenience  is  exi)erienced.  This  mild,  semitropical  atmosphere  is  probably 
owing  to  the  physical  conditions  which  are  prominent.  The  Santa  Catalina,  the 
Rincon,  Tucson,  and  Santa  Rita  mountains  form  a  circle  of  high  mountains  curv- 
ing three-quarters  around  the  valley,  to  the  west  of  which  stands  another  range, 
all  of  which  prove  a  complete  barrier  to  storms.  While  three  of  the  summer 
months  are  warm  during  tne  day,  the  nights  are  always  cool.  This  is  on  account 
of  the  rarified  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  becomes  instantly  cool  on  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  there  being  no  humidity  to  retain  the  heat. 

The  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months  can  be  compared  with  the  Italian  climate. 
There  is  little  or  no  frost.  Flowers  bloom  during  the  entire  winter  months,  and 
much  of  the  shrubbery  retains  its  foliage.  As  compared  with  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia climate,  Tucson  and  its  surrounding  are  far  superior  in  every  respect,  and 
such  is  the  verdict  of  invalids  who  have  tried  both  localities. 

Dr.  N.  H.  Matas,  a  physician  of  high  merit  and  eighteen  years*  practice  in  this 
city,  among  other  things,  says : 

**  Since  consumptives  must  depend  on  the  resisting  forces  of  nature  for  the  cure 
of  their  disease,  it  is  evident  that  an  early  selection  of  a  good  winter  climate  is  the 
most  important  factor  for  their  cure  and  future  welfare.  They  need  a  warm,  dry 
climate  m  winter,  free  from  fo^s,  heavy  frosts,  storms,  chilling  winds,  and  sudden 
atmospheric  changes,  and  a  chmate  where  there  is  constant  sunshine  and  plenty 
of  pure  air  and  where  they  can  have  outdoor  exercise  daily.  Treatment  as  weU 
as  climate  must  be  undertaken  early  to  do  good  when  there  is  yet  a  good  founda- 
tion ux>on  which  to  build  the  system.  We  must  remember  that  nature  alone 
cures,  and  where  there  is  no  nature  there  is  no  hope.  Physicians  and  climate  can 
oidy  help  nature,  and  they  can  do  no  good  when  nature  is  destroyed." 

The  official  weather  reports  and  observers  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
scientific  climatologists,  admit  that  Tucson  is  the  center  of  the  most  favorable 
zone  in  the  Southwest  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  life  for  consumxH 
tives  in  the  United  States  if  not  m  the  world. 
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Dr.  W.  B.  Pnrcell,  county  physician,  observes:  '*  It  is  an  tmdispated  fact  that 
proper  climatic  conditions  give  the  greatest  relief  to  those  afiSicted  with  or  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  phtiiisis.  When  a  phthisical  tendency  exists  ^eat  care  should 
be  exercised  to  prevent  its  development ;  as  humidity  is  snch  an  miportant  factor 
in  the  cause  of  consumption,  those  afflicted  with  or  having  a  pr^sposition  to 
lung  disease  should  immediately  seek  the  proper  climate  favorable  to  their 
conditions. 

'*  The  climate  of  Ck>lorado  has  been  recommended  for  its  beneficial  effects  for 
consumption.  My  long  residence  there  ^ve  me  ample  and  sufficient  opportunity 
of  judging  climatic  conditions  there  existing  during  the  summer  months.  The 
mountainous  portions  of  Colorado  have  undoubtedly  a  beneficial  effect  on  tuber- 
culosis subjects,  but  I  can  not  recommend  Colorado  during  the  fall  and  winter 
as  the  changes  are  often  severe,  becoming  raw  and  cold  within  a  few  hours, 
and  as  these  are  atmospheric  conditions  to  oe  avoided,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  spend  these  seasons  there.  Those  having  a  peculiar  tyi>e  of  constitution  with 
a  hereditary  tendency  to  consumption,  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
opportunitv  and  come  here  and  remain  exempt  from  disease.  It  is  a  fact  that 
those  bom  nere  of  tuberculous  parents  seldom  if  ever  have  the  disease  develop  so 
lonff  as  they  remain  in  this  climate.  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  no  other  section 
of  ttie  United  States  which  will  compare  favorably  with  that  in  and  about  Tucson 
for  the  relief  of  pulmonary  affections." 

The  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid  in  his  journal,  the  New  York  Tribune,  on  Arizona  in 
winter,  among  other  things,  says :  **  During  five  months*  residence  in  southern 
Arizona  in  winter  time  there  was  but  one  day  when  the  weather  made  it  actu^dly 
unpleasant  for  me  to  take  exercise  in  open  air  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  day. 
Of  course,  there  were  a  good  many  days  which  a  weather  observer  would  observe 
as  cloudy,  and  some  that  were  showery,  but  during  this  five  months  (from 
November,  1895,  to  May,  1896)  there  were  only  four  days  when  we  did  not  have 
brilliant  sunshine  at  some  time  during  the  day.  Even  more  than  Egypt,  any- 
where north  of  Luxor,  Arizona,  is  the  sunshine.  The  nights  throughout  the  winter 
are  apt  to  be  cold  enough  for  wood  fires  and  blankets ;  half  the  time  an  overcoat 
is  not  needed  during  the  day,  but  it  is  never  prudent  for  a  stranger  to  be  without 
one  at  hand. 

'*The  atmosphere  is  singularly  clear,  tonic,  and  dry.  I  have  never  seen  it 
clearer  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  seems  to  have  about  the  same  bracing  and 
exhilarating  qualities  as  the  air  of  the  great  Sahara,  in  Northern  Africa,  or  of 
the  desert  about  Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia  Petrsea.  It  is  much  drier  than  any 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  north  of  Cataract.  It  seems  to  me  about  the  same 
m  Quantity  as  the  air  on  the  Nile  between  Assouan  and  Wady  Haifa,  but  somewhat 
cooler." 

TUCSON  INDUSTRIES. 

Tucson  has  a  population  of  10,000,  about  one-third  of  Mexican  descent  It  is  the 
commercial  center  for  southwestern  Arizona  and  northern  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Pima  County,  the  location  of  the  United  States  surveyor-general's 
office,  the  United  States  land  office,  the  United  States  district  court,  and  the 
United  States  marshal's  office.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  two  divisions  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  comprising  over  600  miles  of  the  line ;  also  the  shops, 
roundhouse,  etc.  The  monthly  pay  roll  averages  from  $60,000  to  $90,000  to  its 
employees,  which  adds  much  vitahty  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city. 
The  city  is  lighted  with  electricity  and  gas,  and  the  telephone  and  street  railway 
are  well  sustained.  The  water  is  supplied  from  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  and  is 
absolutely  pure. 

There  are  nine  hotels,  most  of  which  are  conducted  on  the  European  plan,  and  a 
score  of  restaurants  and  lodging  houses.  Cost  of  entertainment  at  hotels  ranges 
from  $1.50  to  $5  per  day ;  furnished  rooms  can  be  had  at  from  $5  to  $15  per  month, 
and  table  board  from  $4  to  $7  per  week. 

Several  important  industries  are  located  here,  among  which  are  the  Ea^le  Flour- 
ing Mills — ^the  largest  in  the  Territory,  two  ice  factories,  machine  shop,  ore- 
reduction  works,  and  sampling  works.  There  are  also  various  classes  of  mercan- 
tile houses — 6  wholesale,  2  grocery,  5  clothing,  and  about  80  retail  stores,  3 
furniture,  2  tin,  glass,  china,  and  other  wares ;  3  drug  stores,  3  stationery,  3  jew- 
elry, 4  livery  stables,  2  daily  and  weekly  newspapers — ^the  Star  and  Citizen  and 
EH  Fronterizo,  a  Mexican,  17  practicing  attorneys,  11  physicians,  4  dentists,  2  pho- 
tographers, four  Protestant  churches — Methodist  Episcopal,  Congregationaiist, 
Epiacopalian,  Baptist — and  Catholic ;  all  are  suppliea  with  able  pastors. 
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INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Tucson  is  on  a  remarkably  sonnd  financial  basis.  Business  failures  dnrinfir  the 
last  five  years  have  been  practically  unknown.  Many  brick  buildings  have  oeen 
buHtdurmg  the  last  year;  scores  are  now  under  construction.  Commercial  houses 
are  steadily  increasing  in  number. 

The  ruling  price  of  money  is  from  1  to  li-  per  cent  per  month  on  best  security.  A 
large  volume  of  money  could  readily  find  investment  here  on  gilt-edse  security  at 
from  6  to  8  per  cent  per  annum.  A  loan  and  savings  bank  would  be  a  safe  and 
profitable  business  as  there  is  no  tax  on  mortgages ;  the  value  of  interest  speaks 
for  itself. 

Tucson  has  2  flourishing  national  banks,  2  building  and  loan  associations— one 
with  a  capital  of  $65,000,  the  other  $25,000.  This  being  the  center  of  a  vast  stock 
countrv  shipping  from  this  point  is  very  large,  and  as  the  country  for  more  than 
100  miles  tnbuttu'y  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  vast  marble  and  onyx 
beds,  the  financial  business  of  Tucson  is  very  great. 

EDUCATIONAL.. 

Tucson  has  an  organized  municipal  government  with  mayor  and  city  council  and 
excellent  public  bmldings;  a  public  library  which  would  do  well  for  a  city  of 
20,000  inhabitants ;  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  under  management 
of  which  are  the  agricultural  college,  the  school  of  mines,  and  the  United  States 
experimental  station.  It  is  favored  with  a  strong  faculty  of  17  professors,  and  at 
present  100  or  more  students.  Tuition  free,  dormitory  accommodations  and  table 
Doard,  $15  per  month.  The  college  equipments  are  equal  to  the  best  in  the  land. 
Families  who  come  to  spend  the  winter  here  can  allow  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  institution,  while  they  are  assimilating  the  vigor- 
ous tonic  of  the  climate. 

The  public  schools  are  on  a  high  plane,  well  graded,  with  an  able  corps  of  14 
professional  teachers,  receiving  salaries  ranging  from  $60  to  $125  per  month; 
excellent  buildings  of  modem  style  of  architecture. 

The  St.  Joseph  Academy  for  young  ladies,  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  parochial  school  for  boys,  under  supervision  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  have  a  large  attendance. 

The  Indian  Industrial  Mission  School  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Mission  is  established  here  with  an  average  attendance  of  150  Indian  boys 
and  girls. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  many  natural  advantages,  our  rich  climatic 
resources,  our  vast  dei>osits  of  mineral,  opportunities  for  agriculture,  and  the 
stock  industry,  and  otner  general  interests  tributary  to  Tucson,  no  better  field  is 
opened  for  the  profitable  and  safe  investment  in  scores  of  industries,  and  the 
development  of  wealth  resources. 

NEIOHBORINO  POINTS  OP  INTEREST. 

Because  of  its  antiquity  there  are  many  places  of  interest  within  the  radius  of 
a  few  miles  of  Tucson,  notably  the  San  Xavier  Mission,  the  old  mission  church  of 
Escala  Pura,  the  abandoned  Govemment  post  Fort  Lowell,  and  the  fortified  hills 
west  of  town.  By  whom  or  by  what  race  the  fortifications  were  built  is  not  known, 
but  their  lines  of  defense  are  still  plainly  visible.  Many  large  rocks,  having 
an  eastern  face,  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  a  lost  race,  and  the  riddle  has 
yet  to  be  read.  For  many  miles  north  of  town,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  are  to 
be  found  evidences  of  dead  cities.  The  plains  may  bear  no  mark  of  human  occu- 
pation, but  relics  of  the  past  are  unearthed  by  a  little  labor.  Broken  pottery, 
ornaments,  household  utensils,  implements  of  agriculture  and  war  are  common  to 
the  inquiring  mind  of  the  archeeologist.  Burial  urns,  with  their  incinerated  con- 
tents perfect  as  the  daywhen  they  were  first  consigned  to  the  earth,  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  found.  The  whole  country  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  for  the 
capitalist  and  the  home  seeker,  but  for  men  of  leisure  in  search  of  recreation  and 
the  invalid  in  quest  of  health. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AT  TUCSON. 

There  are  two  chief  sources  of  water  at  the  city  of  Tucson— one  from  the  valley 
of  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  other  the  underground  flow  from  the  Rincon  and  Catalina 
mountains.  The  Santa  Cruz  heads  in  tne  mountains  south  of  the  city  and  across 
the  line,  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  flows  northerly  to  Tucson,  where  it  sinks  below 
the  surface  and  continues  onward  toward  the  Gila  at  or  near  Casa  Ghrande.    Even 
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above  Tucson  it  can  not  be  called  a  steadily  flowing  stream  above  groond.  It 
sinks  and  rises  at  intervals  and  only  in  seasons  of  flood  it  deserves  the  name  of  a 
river.  The  conrse  of  the  Rillito  flow  is  from  east  to  west  or  northwest,  and  this 
water  conrse,  like  the  Santa  Cmz,  is  dry  at  some  seasons  and  in  flood  at  others. 
But  there  is  a  well-defined  underground  flow — ^not  only  along  the  immediate  val- 
ley of  the  stream,  but  under  the  broad,  gravelly  mesa  which  skirts  the  Rillito  and 
the  Catalina  and  blends  with  the  mesa  slopes  of  the  Santa  Ritas  in  the  souUieast. 
The  Rillito  drainage  becomes  confluent  with  the  Santa  Cruz  a  few  miles  below 
Tucson,  from  which  point  the  flow  may  be  considered  as  one  extending  under- 
ground northerly  ana  westerly  towara  the  Gila  River.  It  mav  be  said  that 
water  can  be  obtained  by  wells  or  by  boring  at  almost  any  point  along  the  course 
of  these  streams.  The  Killito  flow  not  only  follows  the  main  channel  or  trough 
of  the  valley,  but  is  believed  to  extend  out  laterally  under  the  broad  mesa  south 
of  it.  The  flow  must  receive  a  considerable  accession  from  the  water  of  the 
Sabina,  which,  at  times  during  the  year,  when  the  rains  are  heavy  or  when  the 
snow  accumulates  and  melts  on  the  summit  of  the  Catalinas,  becomes  a  raging 
torrent  even  as  far  down  from  the  mountain  as  the  edge  of  the  plain  or  mesa  and 
even  to  the  Rillito.  At  other  seasons,  when  the  water  supply  is  greatly  reduced, 
the  torrent  disappears  and  shrinks  back  to  the  inner  ana  higher  gorges,  where, 
however,  there  is  a  continuous  flow  during  the  entire  year,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  is  an  underground  flow  even  to  the  Rillito.  The  existence  of  an 
underground  flow  along  the  slope  of  the  mesa  north  of  Tucson,  and  ux>on  which  the 
University  of  Arizona  is  located,  is  made  known  by  wells.  These  wells  vary  in 
'  depth  from  50  to  100  feet,  depending  ux>on  the  rise  of  the  ground  or  surface  of  the 
mesa. 

The  well  at  the  university  is  about  100  feet  deep  and  7  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
sunk  through  granite  **  wash,"  a  coarse  gravel,  which  alternates  with  pebbly  and 
sandy  layers,  some  of  which  are  mingled  with  red  arenaceous  clay.  The  same 
conditions  were  found  at  the  well  of  W.  P.  Blake,  on  the  same  mesa,  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  west.  This  well  is  6  feet  in  diameter  and  90  feet  deep.  Water 
stands  in  it  to  a  depth  of  3  to  4  feet,  and  as  at  the  university  well  flows  in  as  fast 
as  it  is  drawn  out. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  TUCSON  WATER. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Forbes,  chemist  of  the  United  States  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  the  University  of  Arizona  has  made  a  chemical  investigation  of  the 
drinking  water  of  Tucson,  the  samples  being  from  the  new  wells  for  the  supply 
of  the  city. 

Two  samples  were  taken  from  the  company's  wells.  The  first  sample  was  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  from  each  of  the  west  four  wells,  and  the  second,  in  like 
manner,  from  the  east  three  wells  in  the  company's  trench  iust  south  of  town. 
The  complete  analysis  of  the  sample  from  the  west  four  wells,  from  which  it  is 
understood  the  city  supply  will  be  chiefly  drawn,  is  as  follows : 

West  four  weUs  of  new  waterworks, 
[Parte  in  100,000.] 

Sodium  chloride  (common  salt) 8.96 

Sodium  sulphate  ( Glauber's  salt ) 16.18 

Potassium  sulphate 74 

Calcium  sulnhiate  (gyx>sum) 1. 74 

Calcium  carbonate  (tem.  hardness) 14. 49 

Magnesium  carbonate 4.07 

Iron  oxide  and  alumina 40 

SiUca 3.10 

Total  solids  in  100,000 44.67 

NOTES. 

Organic  matter Faint  traces. 

Nitrates Traces. 

Nitrites Faint  traces. 

This  is  not  an  alkaline  water. 

The  samples  from  east  three  wells  contains:  Total  solids  in  100,000,  85.40. 
This  water  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  from  the  west  four  wells. 
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Organic  matter,  none ;  nitrates,  traces ;  nitrites,  faint  traces.  A  complete  san- 
itary analysis  of  these  samples  was  not  made,  for  the  reason  that  the  wells  are  at 
present  open,  unprotected,  and  not  continuously  pumped,  and  are  consequently 
subjected  to  contamination  from  matter  blown  into  them  from  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  ground. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  salts  are  largely  of  the  nature  of  limy  hardness, 
which  is  deposited  when  the  water  is  boiled.  Calcium  sulphate,  which  is  partic- 
ularly objectionable  as  the  cause  of  a  very  hard  and  refractory  boiler  scale,  is 
fiklso  present  in  small  amount.  Sodium  chloride  and  sodium  sulphate  are  neither 
of  them  present  in  objectionable  amounts. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Pima  County. 

Land  (48,146  acres) $163,311.00 

Improvements 95, 413. 00 

Land  grants  (25,888  acres) 6, 472. 00 

Improvements ...  4, 500. 00 

Patented  mines  (152) 59,100.00 

Improvements  on  patented  mines 13, 000. 00 

Improvements  on  unpatented  mines 13, 100. 00 

Town  and  city  lots 719,177.00 

Improvements 881,205.00 

Horses: 

Range  (2,386) 23,860.00 

Work  (841) 22,037.00 

Saddle(863) 16,025.00 

Stallions  (42) 1,560.00 

Mules(209) 5,265.00 

Asses  (28) 115.00 

Cattle  range  (40,454) 404,540.00 

Milch  cows  (269) 4,955.00 

Bulls  (158) 8,310.00 

Sheep  (2,990) 5,980.00 

Goat8(482) 964.00 

Swine  (339) _  1,017.00 

Railroad,  standard  gauge  (64.75  miles) -  394, 417. 40 

All  other  property 537,189.00 

Total 3,376,512.40 

YUMA  COUNTY. 

County  seat,  Yuma. 

Coun^  officers. — Supervisors,  Dr.  P.  G.  Cotter,  C.  V.  Meeden,  T.  W.  Underbill ; 
TOTobate  jndge,  W.  E.  Marvin;  sheriff,  John  M.  Speese;  district  attorney,  C.  L. 
Brown;  treasurer,  D.  L.  DeVane;  surveyor,  W.  H.  Elliott;  recorder,  W.  jE.  Mar- 
vin: clerk  board  of  supervisors,  W.  E.  Marvin. 

Yuma  County,  one  of  the  four  original  political  subdivisions  of  the  Territory 
when  it  was  first  established  by  the  act  of  Congress  on  February  24,  1863,  as  an 
independent  conmionwealth,  forms  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  Arizona. 
It  lies  between  32**  and  34''  2'  north  latitude,  and  113'  20'  and  114*^  14'  west  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  by  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Yavapai  counties  on  the  east,  the  Colorado 
River  on  the  west,  Mohave  County  on  the  north,  and  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the 
south.  It  has  an  area  of  10,138  square  miles  (6,488,320  acres) ,  an  exx)anse  greater 
than  anv  of  the  seven  smaller  States  of  the  Union,  and  larger  than  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware  combined. 

For  more  than  100  miles  it  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Gila  River,  which 
thorouffhly  drains  the  southern  and  eastern  portions,  eventually  flowing  into  the 
Colorado  at  the  town  of  Yuma,  while  the  Colorado  washes  its  western  boundary, 
effectually  draining  the  remainder. 

The  topoffraphicsd  configuration  of  the  surface  includes  a  series  of  wide  plateaus, 
rising  graaually  from  a  x)oint  situated  at  the  southwestern  extremity,  with  an 
altitude  of  60  or  80  feet  above  sea  level  to  an  elevation  in  the  north  and  north- 
west very  much  higher,  the  whole  sloping  gently  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 

These  plateaus  are  crossed  by  numerous  mountain  ranges,  especially  in  the 
northern  part,  the  ranges  being  separated  by  broad  valleys,  many  consisting  of 
excellent  lands.  The  various  mountain  systems,  though  rough  and  abrupt  in 
character,  are  highly  minersdized,  carrying  gold  and  silver,  copper  and  lead,  iron, 
and  other  metals  in  paying  quantities.    The  eastern  and  southem  divisions  include 
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gradually  sloping  plains,  covered  in  places  with  natural  trasses  and  trees,  among 
the  latter  being  tne  mesquite,  ironwood,  and  palo  verde.  Here  and  there  are 
detached  hills  and  spurs  of  eruptive  origin. 

All  the  country  embraced  within  the  county  confines,  situated  north  of  the 
natural  watershed  of  the  Gila,  owing  to  the  slight  rainfall  and  few  streams  from 
which  water  can  be  taken  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  practically  worthless,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  feasibility  of  bringing  large  bodies  of  irrigable  land  under 
cultivation  is  concerned.  The  available  arable  region,  therefore,  is  limited  to 
broad  strips  of  country  lying  directly  north  of  the  Gila  and  east  of  the  Colorado 
River,  ana  also  hundreds  of  miles  of  splendid  lands  stretching  directly  southward 
from  Gila  River  to  the  Mexican  frontier.  Consequently,  it  is  upon  these  rivers 
that  water-storage  reservoirs  must  be  established. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  less  is  known  of  the  physical  and  topographical 
peculiarities  of  Y  uma  County  than  of  any  other  county  in  the  Territory.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  map  of  the  Interior  Department,  issued  from  the  General  Land  Office 
in  1888,  it  is  snown  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  area  was  surveyed  by 
the  Federal  authorities.  It  is  believed  that  no  further  surveys  have  been  ordered 
since  the  date  mentioned,  and  therefore  so  far  as  official  recognition  extends, 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  county  is  a  veritable  terra  incognita.  The  popula- 
tion numbers  3,!^KX)  souls. 

THE  YILLAOB  OF  YUMA. 

Although  the  town  of  Yuma  is  the  second  oldest  community  in  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  its  resources  are  known  to  the  world  at  large 
and  how  slightly  developed  is  the  natural  wealth  of  the  county.  This  is  owing  to 
Tuma's  reputation  for  unbearable  heat,  and  i>utly  to  the  fact  that,  lying  next  to 
California,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  country  has  been  thoroughly  prospected  for 
mineral  wealth,  and  prosx>ectors  have,  in  the  main,  kept  the  traveled  highways  in 
crossing  its  territory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  suffers  less  from  the  heat  here  than 
in  almost  any  of  the  settled  communities  of  the  East,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  there  is  no  healthier  climate  anywhere. 

People  labor  out  of  doors  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  suffer  no 
inconvenience.  There  has  never  been  known  in  this  section  of  the  country  an 
authentic  case  of  sunstroke.  Our  climate,  taken  in  time,  never  fails  to  cure  pul- 
monary complaints  of  any  description.  Diseases  such  as  smallpox,  cholera,  etc., 
rarely  visit  us,  and  then  only  in  a  very  mild  form,  and  are  never  fatal  except 
through  the  perversity  of  the  patients.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  uninformed, 
the  dry  heat  of  the  summer  months  is  especially  conducive  to  good  health  and 
exceptional  viflK>r,  acting  naturally  upon  tne  human  system  with  the  same  effect 
as  the  artificial  results  of  a  Turkish  bath,  purifying  and  renovating  it.  As  a  fur- 
ther matter  of  fact,  this  county  has  never  oeen  even  superficially  prospected,  and 
it  is  only  now  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  search  its  hills  with  any  degree  of 
systematic  enthusiasm  for  the  mineral  weaJth  hidden  there. 

Portions  of  country  traversed  for  years  by  commonly  traveled  trails  are  develop- 
ing into  rich  storehouses  of  golden  wealth.  New  and  rich  placers  are  being  dis- 
covered, and  shipments  of  placer  gold  from  this  point,  through  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.'s  Express,  are  increasing  in  value.  From  a  mining  standpoint  Yuma  County 
is  rapidly  developing,  and  yet,  as  far  as  that  industry  is  concerned,  this  section 
has  received  but  little  recognition. 

Agriculturally,  the  country  is  fast  improvii^.  Enterprises  that  have  lain  dor- 
mant the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the  general  financial  depression  and  consequent 
dearth  of  money  for  investment  purposes,  are  waking  up  to  new  life  and  vigor.  A 
^preater  area  of  old  farms  has  been  put  under  cultivation,  and  new  lands  have  been 
mclosed  and  new  fields  started.  Fields  of  cereals  and  alfalfa  have  been  added  to 
the  cultivated  area  on  the  Colorado  River  below  town ;  the  lands  lying  under  the 
Mohawk  and  Farmer *s  canals  have  been  made  to  yield  heavy  crops  of  every  variety 
of  agricultural  products,  as  in  other  sections  oi  GUa  Valley,  and  the  gardens  of 
Yuma  have  been  added  to  and  beautified  in  fruits,  flowers,  and  shrubbery.  Alto- 
gether, we  may  feel  proud  of  our  progress. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  industry  and  pluck  of  our  people,  and  the  showing  made 
constitutes  the  best  evidence  of  the  merit  of  our  soil  and  climate  and  the  richness 
of  our  mineral  resources. 

The  Territorial  penitentiary  is  situated  at  Yuma. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  sanitary  advantages  offered 
by  our  most  perfect  climate,  and  yet  a  few  words  upon  this  subject  may  not  be 
inappropriate. 

Nine  out  of  every  twelve  months  the  climate  is  simply  superb.    Three  months  are 
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irarm,  bnt  not  excessiyely  so,  alihonKh  the  thermometer  nrnges  far  hiEber  than 
wontd  be  conducive  to  health  or  comfort  in  any  section  of  the  East.  The  condi- 
tioDB.  however,  are  moet  dissimilar,  as  may  be  seen  bv  the  following,  taken  from 
an  official  commnnication  of  Lieat.  W.  A.  Olaasford.  of  the  United  States  %g- 
nal  Corps,  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  in  1897; 

' '  A  few  words  apon  the  heat.  It  is  recorded  ae  extreme,  yet  no  one  snflera  and 
snnetTolcea  are  unltiiows.  This  is  usnally  acconnted  for  from  the  parity  and  dry- 
ness  of  the  air.  Both  are  trae.  bat  the  dryness  is,  perhaps,  the  correct  reason. 
I  have  calculated  between  tho  shade  and  sensible  temperatures  at  Yuma  during 
the  heated  hour  of  the  day.  audit  is  about  30°.  At  New  York  or  Washington  it 
is  only  a  few  degrees  less  and  often  identir^il.  The  highest  shade  tempertttnreever 
recordedatYumais  118".  When  *he  heat  in  at  thispointthesensible  temperature 
is  about  88°.  The  shade  temperature  at  New  York  being  105°,  thesensible  temper- 
ature ia  certainly  nearly  100°.  The  difference  between  the  mean  temperatare 
and  the  mean  sensible  temperature  for  July  is  over  17°  at  Yuma.  These  consid- 
erations of  the  sensible  and  ahade  temperatures  will  account  for  the  absence  of 
any  detrimental  effect  from  the  extreme  heat  of  Arizona. 

"  The  air  is  dry;  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  from  25  to  80  per  cent  as 
against  75  to  85  per  cent  in  other  localities.  Every  afternoon  in  summer  there  is 
a  refreshing  breeee  from  the  Qnlf  of  California  that  relieves  the  day  of  undesir- 
able heat.  It  passes  over  a  desert,  much  of  which  is  below  sea  level,  that  acbs  as' 
a  desiccant,  so  that  when  the  plains  of  central  Arizona  are  reached  the  air  is  dry 
to  the  last  possible  degree. 

"  There  are  neither  Bunstrokes  in  summer  nor  pneumonia  in  winter:  neither 
fever  nor  malaria  live  nor  generate  in  this  section.  The  air  is  absolutely  (re* 
from  those  compounds  that  poison  the  svst«m  and  bring  disease.  In  no  country 
is  there  a  greater  number  of  bright  slants  and  sunny  days.  Hundreds  afldicted 
with  lung  trouble,  after  visiting  Flonda  and  southern  Cafiforaia,  have  found 
relief  in  this  invigorating  climate,  where  the  pure  air  is  a  tonic  to  shattered  con- 
stitutions, a  healing  balsam  to  the  consumptive." 

The  meteorological  conditions  are  indeed  admirable  for  the  cure  of  all  rhen- 
matic,  bronchial,  and  pnlmonarytroubles,  as  hasbeen  proven  time  and  again.  In 
summer  the  rapid  evaporation  lowers  the  temperatnre  and  promotes  comfort, 
while  in  winter  the  mild,  equable,  and  pleasant  weather  is  delightful  and  health- 
giving  to  the  invalid. 

Concerning  the  effect  in  re^rd  to  early  fmit,  the  late  commisaioner  of  immi- 
gration, Hon.  Cameron  H.  King,  has  this  to  say: 

"  The  average  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  temperatures  of  Ynma  are  nearly 
9  degrees  more  than  at  Riverside.  Cal.  This  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  fact  that 
the  citrus  and  other  fruits  of  Yuma  ripen  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  earlierthan 
at  Riverside  or  other  points  in  southern  California. 

"  Tnma  has  an  earlier  and  warmer  spring.  The  trees  have  an  earlier  start,  and 
the  higher  temperature  matures  the  fruit  sooner.  It  is  evident,  since  oranges 
ripen  in  Yuma  by  the  15th  of  November  instead  of  about  the  middle  of  January, 
as  in  southern  California,  that  the  fruit  in  Arizona  can  never  be  injnred  by  any 
low  temperature  in  the  winter  season.  And  since  the  labor  of  the  tree  is  for  the 
season  practically  over  at  Yuma  before  the  winter  season  begins,  it  is  better  pre- 
pared to  stand  a  low  temperatnre  in  winter  than  it  coold  in  California,  even  were 
the  atmosphere  as  dry  in  the  latter  State  as  in  Arizona, 

"  It  is  known  that  Riverside  raises  better  oranges  than  the  country  around  Loe 
Angeles,  and  the  reaeoit  is  that  Riverside  escapes  the  fogs  which  hang  over  Los 
Angeles. 

"  It  ieproper  to  observe  the  nuucimtuns  andminimums  of  temperatnre,  as  shown 
by  the  Signal  Service  records,  are  of  little  practical  utility,  since  such  extremes 
may  not  last  more  than  a  second  and  may  be  the  effect  of  one  small  wave  or  rip- 
ple of  air. 

the  spring,  summer,  and  autiunn  days  cansee  the  fruit 
and  gives  a  delicious  sweetness,  flavor,  and  color  to 
ad  other  citrus  fruits  which  they  can  not  attain  on  the 
3  fogs  dampen  the  fmit.  mildew  is  produced,  and  dost 

vhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  a  spot  be  f oand  more 

'  growth  of  the  citrus  fruits. 

ommissioner  can  be  thoroughly  substantiated,  as  may 
showing  the  time  of  maturity  for  certain  prodncts: 
apricots,  April  ] ;  mulberries.  April  14;  figs,  April  10; 

termelons.  May  30:  peaches,  June  15;  pomegranates, 
&  to  10:  lemons,  September  15  to  26;  dates,  September 

o  December  1. 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  original  sonrce  of  water  supply  is  comprised  in  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  in 
Arizona  and  the  States  and  Territories  north  and  northeast  of  it.  Whore  the  fall 
is  greater  than  the  evaporation,  the  water  eventnally  finds  its  way  to  the  rivers 
and  streams  that  drain  the  monntain  ranges  by  seepage,  percolation,  and  sur- 
face flow.  It  majr  tdso  be  taken  from  spnngs  and  wells  fed  similarly.  Water 
occurs  in  any  portion  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  valleys  at  a  depth  of  from  12  to  25 
feet;  but,  of  course,  the  quantity  thus  obtained  is  insufficient  for  extensive  irri- 
gation. But  the  ^mpply  upon  which  the  settlers  are  forced  to  place  reliance  is  the 
inexhaustible  volume  tnat  during  high  water  passes  along  tne  channels  of  the 
Gila  and  Colorado  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  drainage  of  much  of  Nevada,  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  all  of  Arizona  finds  lodgment  in  the  Colorado  throughout  its  1,200 
miles  of  channel.  An  admirable  feature  in  this  connection  is  the  peculiarity  of 
reaching  its  highest  dimensions  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  very  time 
when  other  streams  are  low.  But  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  sufficient  at  all 
times  to  irrigate  every  acre  of  land  under  and  tributanr  to  it.  The  river  supplv 
at  the  season  of  irrigation  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  utilized  streams  of  Cal- 
ifomia  combined. 

The  Gila  at  certain  annual  periods  spreads  to  close  upon  2  miles,  where  the  sur- 
face contour  so  permits,  with  an  average  depth  of  4  feet.  In  June,  July,  and 
August  for  40  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  eitherVery  low  or  absolutely  dry,  although 
considerable  running  water  can  always  be  found  along  the  rock  bed.  It  happens 
frequently  that  where  reefs  of  rock  cross  tiie  river  the  water  comes  to  the  surface, 
only  to  disappear  again  when  the  barrier  is  passed.  An  excellent  site  for  storing 
enormous  boaies  of  water  has  been  surveyed  oy  a  competent  engineer,  the  location 
being  in  the  Gila  Valley,  as  well  as  the  outlying  mesas  and  higher  plains,  while 
the  construction  will  not  be  attended  with  unusual  difficulties,  nor  would  the  cost 
prove  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  increased  value  of  the  lands,  large  x>ortions 
of  which  are  worthless.  Such  works  would  effectually  obviate  the  disheartening 
effects  of  the  sinMng  of  water  to  bed  rock  in  summer,  for  the  amount  saved  dur- 
ing high  water,  that  would  have  otherwise  gone  to  waste,  would  furnish  the  means 
of  livelihood  to  a  large  population  as  against  the  present  population,  which  is  very 
meager. 

The  Colorado  and  Gila  are  considered  among  the  most  prominent  streams  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  afford  more  than  sufficient  irrigation  capacity  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  rich  areas  included  within  the  county  lines.  The  former  drains  a 
catchment  area  of  more  than  242,000  square  miles  of  mountainous  country,  while 
the  latter  also  drains  an  immense  surface,  very  similar  topographically.  Thus,  it 
can  easily  be  seen  that  water  is  abundant. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

An  important  factor  in  connection  with  the  early  ripening  of  horticultural,  viti- 
cultural,  and  agricultural  products  is  the  question  of  easy  and  r.<ipid  conveyance 
to  prominent  market  centers  east  and  west.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  one 
of  the  largest  transcontinental  lines  in  America,  passes  through  the  city  of  Yuma, 
runs  through  the  Gila  Valley  as  far  as  Adonde,  a  station  some  30  miles  east  of 
Yuma.  It  then  passes  ux>on  the  mesas  south  of  Gila  River,  the  track  extending 
upon  the  average  not  more  than  5  miles  from  the  river  until  the  county  line  is 
reached.  Thus  is  afforded  convenient  egress  from  any  section  of  the  valley  and 
direct  communication  from  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  tmited  States. 

Other  railroads  have  been  surveyed  along  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  direct 
broad-gauge  line  to  San  Diego,  which  heretofore  has  been  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
will,  beyond  a  doubt,  soon  be  a  reality,  one  of  the  results  of  the  settlement  of  the 
vexed  grant  question,  mention  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  article. 

The  Colorado  River,  being  navigable,  affords  transportation  by  light-draft 
river  steamers,  northward  from  Yuma  to  the  Needles,  where  connection  is 
made  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific,  thence  on  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  southward  from  Yuma  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  Colorado  Steam 
Navigation  Company  is  now  constructing  in  Yuma  a  new  light-draft  steamer  to 
make  regular  trips  up  and  down  the  Colorado  River.  The  new  boat  is  to  be  known 
as  the  **  Cochan,''  and  since  the  recent  rich  mining  discoveries  and  the  marvelous 
iirigation  and  agricultural  developments  have  been  made  up  and  down  the  river, 
the  glory  of  the  old  steamboating  days  (when  the  supplies  for  all  Arizona  were 
boated  up  the  river)  is  expected  in  part  to  be  revived. 
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There  are  five  lar^  irrigation  canals  operating  in  Ynma  County  and  varioHB 
others  are  being  projected  which  will  in  a  matter  of  time  be  built.  Canal  build- 
ing is  comparativelv  of  recent  origin  in  the  connty.  A  few  years  ago  the  fetlile 
valleyB  were  almost  literally  destitute  of  human  inhabitants,  while  to-day  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  every  acre  of  vallev  land  along  the  line  of  the  canals  has  Deen  filed 
upon,  not  to  mention  considerable  mesa  land  taken  np  along  the  line  of  their  pro- 
jected extensions.  The  Hohawk  Canal  is  taken  out  of  the  Gila  River,  and  irri- 
^tes  about  40,000  acres  of  the  Mofaawk  Valley,  there  being  no  shortage  of  wat«r, 
in  all  seasons.  The  Farmer's,  the  Ives,  and  the  American  canals  are  taken  out  of 
the  Colorado  River  below  Yuma  and  k^n  be  made  to  irri^te  100,000  acres  or 
more  of  the  richest  bottom  land  on  earth,  their  water  supplyDeing  abundant. 

The  Cibola  Canal  is  taken  ont  of  the  Colorado  River  abont  60  milea  above  Ynma 
and  covers  an  area  of  20,000  acres.  For  fortlier  mention  of  the  Cibola  Yalley,  see 
another  page. 

The  "  duty  "  of  water  is  not  constant,  but  varies  according  to  the  locality.  It 
shoold  be  explained  that  but  little  of  the  land  has  been  irrigated  earlier  than  five 
^ears  ago,  and  being  virgin  soil  requires  more  water  than  will  be  necessary  dur- 
ing the  coming  seasons.  For  this  reason  it  is  fair  to  assnine  that  the  "  dnty  "  per 
inch  will  be  materially  increased. 

It  may  be  stated  incidentally  that  by  irrigation  the  fertilization  of  land  flucl^n- 
ates  according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  silty  matter  deposited  npon 
it  by  ttie  water,  and  this,  it  is  estimated,  is  from  iiO  to  100  per  cent.  Both  Gila 
and  the  Colorado  are  especially  rich  in  such  matter,  and  therefore  the  constant 
fertilization  effected  throuKh  the  opening  canals  renders  any  farther  enrichment 
of  the  BoSi  snperflaoTU,  naelees,  and  nnneceesary, 

SCBOOI2. 

There  are  9  pnbUo  schools  in  Ytmia  Connty  and  1  high  school.  Twelve  teachers 
■re  devoting  their  time  to  the  education  of  over  600  scholars.  The  average 
school  term  is  seven  mantJiB.  The  high  school  in  the  Ynma  district  is  presided 
over  by  a  thoroo^hly  compet«nt  professor,  and  the  graded  schools  of  this  district 
require  the  services  of  4  teachers.  The  Catholics  have  also  a  parochial  school, 
prodded  over  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.    It  is  in  a  prosperons  condition. 

NEWSPAPERS. 


CHUBCHES. 

There  are  two  regnlarlj  orranized  chnrches  in  the  cotfnt^,  viz,  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Uethodist.  These  are  in  a  floniisbing  condition  and  are  well 
attended. 

RIVERS. 

hoQKh  second  in  size  to  its  mighty  rival,  the  Colo- 
nt  at  least,  to  figure'  far  more  prominently  in  the 
seming  and  making  valuable  to  the  bnsl^ndmen 

arid  and  valueless  land  tributary  to  it. 
Qry.    Bising  in  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico  it 
ition  tiirougn  the  entire  Territory  of  Arizona.    Its 
re  among  mountains  covered  for  several  months  in 

depths,  the  melting  of  which,  added  to  the  many 

it  at  different  points,  forms  a  considerable  river 
raham  Connty.    Itentersthe  Gila  Valley  some  few 

for  nearly  800  milea  it  winds  throngn  the  now 
'  merging  into  the  larger  stream  at  the  village  of 
e  river  is  S50  miles.  Before  reaching  the  eastern 
s  fed  b}r  numerous  rivers,  among  the  most  impor- 
eam  rising  near  ^e  line  between  Sonora,  Mexico, 

he  Salt  River,  in  itself  a  large  stream,  having  ita 
mtains.  It  enters  the  Gila  some  distance  below 
ct  toward  increasing  the  volume  of  the  Salt  is  the 
amounting  during  the  last  ten  years  to  an  average 
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of  15.18  inches  aimiuJly.  Other  rivers,  like  the  Agua  Fria,  Hassayampa,  and  the 
Santa  Cmz,  bring  down  further  snpi)lies  drained  from  the  heavfly  timbered 
monntain  regions  traversed  by  them  in  the  north  and  from  the  monntainons 
refooDs  of  the  south. 

xhns,  the  major  portion  of  the  year  the  GHla  carries  a  larse  stream,  more  than 
snfficient,  in  fact,  to  irrigate  a  domain  princely  in  extent.  None  of  the  rivers  so 
far  touched  npon,  however,  are  navigable. 

THB  OOLOKADO. 

The  Colorado  River  is  formed  by  the  nnion  of  the  Green  and  Ghrand  rivers.  The 
former  rises  in  Wyoming,  the  latter  in  Colorado.  From  their  junction  the  stream 
takes  the  name  of  the  Colorado,  and  following  a  generally  southerly  course  flows 
into  the  Gkilf  of  Cfdif  omia.  The  entire  lenj^,  including  tributaries,  is  over  1 ,200 
miles.  It  flows,  during  the  low-water  period,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4  miles  an 
hour,  although,  of  course,  the  speed  is  very  much  greater  when  the  nver  is  high. 
Among  the  principal  feeders  are  the  Rio  San  Juan,  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  the  Bill 
Williams  Fork,  and  finally,  as  already  explained,  the  Gila. 

Hie  Colorado  constitutes  the  entire  western  boundanr  of  Tuma  County,  its  total 
length  between  the  Sonora  line  and  the  Bill  Williams  Fork— the  latter  forming  its 
northern  boundary,  separating,  as  it  does,  the  counties  of  Tuma  and  Mohave— 
being  about  235  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  nearlv  650  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fomia  to  the  Virgin  River  by  steamers  r^^ularly  rej^istered  and  licensed.  The 
river  is  cabbie  of  affording  at  all  ^riods  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes,  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  bring  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
fertile  lands  on  each  side  of  the  river  under  cultivation,  and  thus  provide  support 
for  an  enormous  population. 

LANDS  AND  SOILS. 

Within  the  limits  of  Yuma  County  there  are  large  aggregations  of  Government 
land.  The  majority  of  the  most  favorably  situated  in  the  valleys  were  the  first 
taken,  the  early  pioneers  occupyingj  the  tracts  nearest  the  rivers,  for  the  reason 
that  they  could  be  more  cheaply  irri^ted.  The  mesas  are  for  the  most  part  unoc- 
cupied, although  they  comprise  much  of  the  most  desirable  land,  such  especially 
as  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  citrus  and  other  semitropical  fruits.  Water 
can  not  be  easily  brought  upon  them  on  account  of  their  elevation  above  the 
river  bed.  Canals  capable  of  carrying  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  would  entail 
comparatively  heavy  expense,  because  many  miles  must  necessarly  be  constructed 
before  the  water  can  be  brought  to  the  surface.  Such  outlay  would  prove  too 
expensive  for  the  slender  resources  of  the  average  settler,  and  so,  as  matters  stand, 
they  lie  idle  under  the  rays  of  a  semitropical  sun,  untouched  by  the  spade  and 
plow.  This  condition  of  things,  however,  can  not  long  continue.  Neither  phys- 
ical nor  topographical  difficulties  exist  that  can  not  be  sunnounted  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed,  in  view  of  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the  large 
bodies  of  available  agricultural  land  are  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado,  and  also  to  the  comparatively  level  plains  stretching  from  the  Gila  River 
to  the  Mexican  line. 

THE  OILA  VALLEY. 

The  GKla  Valley  extends  from  the  Gila  Canyon,  near  the  junction  of  the  San 
Pedro  River,  westerly  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado,  a  distance  of  slightly 
exceeding  250  miles.  That  portion  of  it  situated  in  the  county  of  Yuma,  known 
as  the  Lower  Gila  Valley,  is  about  100  miles  long  and  from  2  to  10  nules  wide,  all 
of  which  is  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation.  The  river  from  which  it  takes 
its  name  cuts  the  valley  in  two.  Its  watershed  extends  some  30  miles  north  and 
upward  of  50  miles  south  of  its  channel,  the  land  from  either  extreme  inclining 
more  or  less  rapidly  toward  the  stream.  The  Gila  traverses  a  marvelously  fertile 
country,  very  great  in  extent,  and  splendidly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  nearly 
all  the  products  of  the  temperate  and  semitropic  zones,  besides  many  of  the  fruits 
common  in  the  tropics.  Nor  is  this  longer  a  matter  of  idle  speculation,  for  flour- 
ishing ranches  in  various  portions  of  the  valley ^  drawing  water  from  several 
important  canals,  amply  demonstrate  the  magnificent  r^ults  that  will  ensue 
should  the  water  supply  be  rendered  permanent,  equable,  and  adequate  through 
appropriate  storage  systems. 

The  followinK«  taken  from  that  excellent  work.  The  Handbook  to  Arizona,  by 
R.  J.  Hinton,  alluding  to  the  valley  in  question,  is  interesting  and  accurate: 

*'  This  consists  of  a  broad  expanse  of  tillable  valley  land,  sometimes  overflowed 
by  the  river,  which  is  at  times  *  mighty  uncertain,'  and  a  steep  range  of  volcanic 
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hills  coming  close  to  the  highways,  for  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  hot,  heavy,  sandv.  It 
is  hardly  fidr  to  say  sandv  as  it  is  really  a  friable  alluvial  soil  of  grayisn  hue 
and  loose  texture.  Several  ranches  are  passed,  showing  that  the  Gila  bottom  is 
cultivated.  With  irrigation,  every  square  mile  of  the  Gila  Valley  is  capable  of 
producing  prolific  crops  of  grains  and  semitropical  fruits,  as  well  as  cotton  and 
sugar  in  great  abundance.  The  river  is  able  to  furnish  all  the  water  needed  and 
a  good  deal  more.  It  would  take  no  very  g^eat  skill  in  engineering^,  and  not  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  either,  to  construct  reservoirs  or  lakes  in  which  to 
receive  and  store  the  ovemow.  There  are  natural  basins  or  dry  lakes  into  which, 
by  simple  means,  the  water  could  be  conveyed.'' 

The  lands  situated  in  and  about  the  Gila  Valley  may  conveniently  be  classified 
as  follows :  (1)  The  bottom  or  overflow  lands ;  (2)  slightl^r  higher  valleys,  lands 
subject  to  no  overflow ;  (8)  mesas  or  sloping  uplands ;  ^4^  high  but  comparatively 
level  plains ;  (5)  mountains. 

THB  BOTTOM  AND  HIOHBR  LANDS. 

The  bottom  lands,  as  well  as  those  slightly  higher,  stretch  along  either  side  of  the 
GKla  and  Colorado  rivers  for  varying  distances  north  and  south,  until  the^  meet 
ttte  more  elevated  mesas  which  rise  from  the  valley.  The  bottoms  lie  directly 
along  the  river  and  are  subject  to  inundation  annually.  Immediately  followin&[ 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  the  local  Indians  were  in  former  times  accustomea 
to  plant  com,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  other  vegetables.  These  spring  into  matu- 
rity with  startling  rapidity,  rarely  failing  to  yield  bountifully  without  additional 
irrigation.  The  custom  is  occasionally  followed  by  resident  farmers  to  this  day, 
wim  excellent  results,  although  but  a  single  crop  can  be  harvested.  These  bot- 
toms form  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  the  valley  lands,  and  may  without  difficulty  be 
secured  from  fur&er  invasion  by  a  system  of  dikes  and  levees,  if  deemed  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  The  soil  throughout  the  valley  is  a  rich  brownish  yellow  sandy 
loam,  generous,  mellow,  porous,  with  a  depth  ranging  from  6  to  20  feet,  the  whole 
resting  upon  underlying  strata  of  ^Ta,yel  and  sand  that  readily  carry  from  the 
surface  such  excess  of  water  as  might  otherwise  prove  injurious  to  seeds  and 
growing  plants. 

Concerning  the  geological  formation  of  these  lands,  the  foUowinjo:  from  the 
report  of  the  citizens'  executive  committee  is  sufficientl^r  comprehensive: 

'*  There  is  unmistakable  geologic  evidence  that  all  this  land  during  some  pre- 
historic period  was  covered  vdth  water,  constituting  in  fact  an  enormous  lake, 
the  surfaces  rising  in  places  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  outskirting  mesas.  The 
soil  lying  at  the  bottom  was  made  by  the  washing  and  erosion  of  the  surrounding 
mountains.  The  soda  from  the  decomposed  vegetation,  the  magnesia  and  lime 
from  the  magnesium-lime  formations,  and  the  potash  from  the  decomx>06inK 
ffranite  rocks  were  carried  with  unceasing  regularity  year  by  year,  until  deposited 
m  the  bottom.  Eventually  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  lake,  the  rich  fertile 
alluvium,  than  which  there  is  none  better,  was  left  to  reward  the  efforts  of  the 
modem  husbandmen.  But  nature,  not  yet  satisfied  with  her  handiwork,  directed 
the  accumulation  of  the  detritus  washed  from  the  distant  mountainous  region. 
As  a  result,  the  soil  is  extremely  rich  in  the  elements  best  adapted  to  thorough 
fertilization,  for  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  organic  matter  which,  on  decom- 
posing, further  enhances  its  agricultural  value.  By  constant  overflow  and  change 
of  channel  the  deposits  areevenlydistributed  over  considerable  areas,  the  process 
continuing  through  centuries.  These  soils  are  further  enriched  by  decomposed 
organic  contribunons,  including  the  sandstones,  marls,  limestones,  ^ales,  etc. 
Besides  the  in^^redients  mentioned,  a  chemical  analysis  shows  that  iron,  ammonia, 
and  phosphoric  acid  enter  into  its  composition  in  the  proportions  best  adapted  to 
add  to  its  productive  Qualities.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  somewhat 
greater  than  on  the  highlands,  but  there  is  also  more  moisture. 

**  The  bottom  lands  are  so  easily  cultivated  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  after  clear- 
ing the  surface  from  the  brush  and  stubble,  to  pass  over  the  ground  with  an 
orainary  cultivator  a  single  time,  afterwards  sowing  to  grain  and  g^ass.  In  three 
or  four  months  large  crops  are  harvested,  the  soil  meanwhile  being  entirely  inno- 
cent of  the  plow.  All  plants  seem  to  grow  rapidly,  maturing  remarkably  early. 
Indications  of  ancient  ditches  are  apparent  throughout  the  valley,  shovdng  plainly 
the  existence  of  irrigation  works  oy  the  ancient  Aztecs.  Curiously  enough,  in 
certain  instances,  the  identical  routes  of  these  long  extinct  people  have  been  fol- 
lowed for  considerable  distances  by  their  modem  successors.'' 

THE  MESAS. 

The  mesas  are  warmer  and  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits. 
The  soil  is  also  somewhat  different,  being  of  a  reddish  color,  loose  enough  to  receive 
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water  without  causing  the  ground  to  bake,  and, while  of  a  loamy  nature,  is  more 
sandy  or  gravelly.  It  is  in  addition  lighter,  but  therefore  better  adapted  for  the 
raising  of  figs,  the  olive,  and  the  various  kinds  of  wine  Rrapes.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
asserted  by  several  of  the  experienced  wine  growers  of  California  that  these  very 
mesas  are  better  calculated  for  the  production  of  the  true  port  and  sherry  grapes 
than  any  other  of  the  hmds  within  the  borders  of  their  own  grand  State.  It  is 
claimed  that  wine  can  be  made  possessing  great  preserving  qualities,  such  as 
would  allow  improvement  vear  by  year  instead  of  deterioration.  These  lands  are 
greater  in  area  than  those  directly  upon  the  river,  and  almost  imperceptibly  slope 
awa]^  from  the  distant  mountains.  The  drainage  is  admirable,  not  too  excessive, 
and  just  sufficient  to  carry  off  surplus  water.  Vegetables,  grasses,  trains,  sugar 
beets,  cane,  cotton,  and  in  truth  almost  everything  can  be  successfully  raised. 

HIGH   PLAINS. 

These  include  extensive  bodies  of  land  connecting  with  the  mesas  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Gila  River  Valley.  So  gradual  is  the  slope  that  they  hardly 
deviate  from  the  horizontal.  At  the  highest  points  southward  they  gently  incline 
toward  the  Mexican  line,  the  slope  in  this  case  being  directly  opposite  to  that 
along  its  northern  bank.  In  the  latter  instance  it  is  nrst  toward  the  mesas,  and 
from  thence  indirectly  to  the  river.  The  soil  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  mesas, 
the  two  classes  exhibiting  common  characteristics.  Lake  the  mesas,  these  plains 
are  susceptible  of  the  himest  cultivation,  providing  always  that  ample  irrigation 
facilities  are  afforded.  Here  and  there  they  are  crossed  arbitrarily  oy  mountain 
ranges,  which  do  not  all  tend  in  the  same  direction,  but  they  present  no  impor- 
tant engineering  obstacles  to  the  canal  builder. 

The  wonderful  fertilitv  of  the  bottoms  and  other  valley  lands,  as  well  as  the 
mesas  and  plains,  is  established  beyond  denial  by  actual  experiment.  Neither  is 
the  soil  likely  to  de«^nerate  in  the  future,  for,  in  answer  to  me  question,  **  Will  it 
last?"  O.  D.  Wheeler,  D.D.,LL.D.,  a  recognized  expert  in  such  matters  upon  the 
Pacific  coast,  says : 

'*  To  this  query  the  answer  in  general  is,  the  longer  lands  are  properly  cultivated 
and  properly  fertilized  the  stronger  and  more  productive  they  become.  While  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  vallev  continue  to  disintegrate  under  the  operation  of 
the  elements,  and  while  the  detritus  thus  eliminated  continues  under  the  laws  of 
gravitation  to  descend  and  work  its  way  over  the  plains,  so  long  will  there  be  x>er- 
ennial  additions  to  the  amount  of  producing  element  in  a  state  of  refinement  and 
assimilation.  And  so  long  as  the  water  flowing  from  these  mountains,  holding  in 
solution  the  debris  which  always  in  some  degree  is  spread  upon  the  land  in  irriga- 
tion, so  long  will  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  soil  continue  to  receive  additions 
and  its  fecundic  power  continue  to  be  increased;  and  so  long  as  the  water  con- 
taining more  or  less  of  salts  and  ammoniacal  compounds,  as  all  water  does,  is 
used  for  irrigating,  purposes  and  so  long  as  the  process  of  cultivation  continues 
to  throw  up  the  sou,  exposing  it  to  the  inaispensable  and  ever  fructifying  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  so  long  will  the  soil  continue  to  be  refreshed  and  invigorated 
and  prepared  to  give  large  rewards  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman." 

THE  VALLEYS  OP  THE  CX)LORADO. 

Gonoeming  these  we  xnint  the  following,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  citizen*s 
committee  of  Yuma  County,  which  report  has  already  been  referred  to : 

**  Several  miles  above  Tuma,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Explorer's  Pass,  near  the 
Purple  Hills,  tiie  great  Colorado  River  Valley  proper  commences.  From  this 
point  nortiierly  the  river  is  shut  in  by  cliffs  which,  with  intervening  mountain 
systems,  absolutely  preclude  the  possibility  of  canal  construction.  Passing 
southward,  the  cliffs  are  seen  to  gradually  disappear  until  they  become  merg[ed  in 
the  low  bottom  lands.  The  bottom  meanwhile  widens  with  every  mile  until  the 
Gulf  of  California  is  reached.  There  are  large  quantities  of  land  which  could  be 
made  productive  were  irrigation  practicable.  Tnese  are  generally  fertile  bottoms 
inclimng  toward  the  river  and  covered  in  spots  with  dense  undergrowth  and 
Cottonwood  and  mesquite  trees.  Considerable  of  the  valley  is  raised  above  the 
river  as  much  as  100  feet,  and  to  this  height  water  must  be  brought,  as  the  bot- 
toms are  during  certain  months  completely  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the 
swollen  streams.  The  soil  is  extraordinarily  rich  and  particularly  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  rice,  and  aH  the  textile  plants,  in  addition  to  an  extended 
list  of  troirical,  semitropical,  and  temperate  products.  According  to  a  careful 
chemical  analysis,  the  fertilizing  mud  carriea  by  the  Colorado  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  while  its  volume  at  low  water  has  been  estimated 
by  competent  authority  as  sufficient  to  easily  irrigate  more  than  1,750,000  acres." 
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The  Iftuda  of  tlie  lower  Colorado  River  Valley  have  not  been  developed  very 
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ktely  been  settled  by  the  Snpreme  Court. 

YUMA   HEIGHTS. 

One  of  the  most  promiaing  developments  in  the  vicinity  of  Ynma  is  that  of  the 
Yuma  Heights  frnit  ranch  of  the  Yuma  Light  and  Water  Company,  located  on 
the  almost  frostless  mesa  lands  adjoining  tne  town  on  the  south,  who  have  130 
acres  planted  to  oranges,  lemons,  grape  frait,  limes,  bananas,  cocoa  nats,  dataa, 
apricots,  plums,  prunes,  blackberries,  and  strawberries,  all  of  which  are  making 
a  truly  tropical  growth.  Strawberries  bear  practically  all  the  ^ear  round,  while 
the  other  fruits  have  their  regular  season  tor  ripening.  Apricots  ripen  about 
April  13.  and  the  Sweetwater  variety  of  grapes  on  June  I,nrhen  watermelons 
are  also  ripe.  Helons  are  shipped  incarioad  lots  to  points  fromTucson,  Ariz.,  to 
San  Francisco,  Cal..  there  bemg  no  competing  melons  between  these  points. 
Apricots  and  grapes  are  shipped  all  over  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Colorado,  no  section  in  tne  above-named  States  producing  such  early  fruits. 

Of  all  the  above-named  varities  of  frait.  the  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  seem  the 
most  at  home  in  this  hot,  dry  climate.  Scale  is  unknown,  and  will  probably 
never  thrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Yuma,  where  a  tog  or  dew  is  a  cariosity. 

The  soil  of  the  mesa  lands  above  referred  to  was  a  very  saudy  loam  when  the 
ranch  was  started  leas  than  four  years  ago,  but  during  that  time  the  muddy  water 
of  the  Colorado  River,  which  is  pumped  to  the  heights  by  a  powerful  steam  pump 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  town  of  Yuma,  has  changed  it  to  a  rich,  sandy 
loam — an  ideal  fruit  soil,  which  Is  improving  every  year.  The  fertilising  ele- 
ments in  the  water  used  on  each  acre  of  land  are  worth  fully  $13  per  year — a  sum 
almost  Bufflcient  to  pay  for  pumping  the  water  80  foet  higher  with  which  to 
irrigate. 

Orange  avenue  connects  the  fruit  ranch  with  the  town  of  Yuma,  and  it  is  kept 
in  fine  condition.  It  is  an  ideal  driving  or  bicycle  road,  and  is  much  made  use  of 
by  visitors  and  residents  of  Yuma.  Ontnge  and  pepper  trees  are  osed  for  shade 
and  ornament,  and  beautiful  residences  are  being  buut  on  the  avenue. 


tion  and  operation  of  the  Cibola  Canal.  Citwla  Valley— so  called  by  tbe  original 
projectors  of  the  enterpriBe.  after  the  name  of  the  Zuni  villages  of  the  sixteenth 
century— contains  2o, 000  acres  of  as  fertile,  irrigable  land  as  there  is  under  the  anni 
6,000  acres  susceptible  to  annual  overflow  from  the  silt-laden  Colorado,  and  5,000 
acres  too  high  to  bo  watered  by  gravity,  making  35,000  acres  in  all,  the  major  por- 
tion of  whicn  is  now  beginning  to  blossom  as  the  rose, 

A  colony  of  California  agricultarists  have  recently  become  interested  in  the 

Cibola  Valley,  and  have  commenced  the  work  of  building  homes  there-    They 

will  plant  beet  fields,  orange  groveH.  vineyards,  and  orchards  of  deciduous  fmita. 

Tma  land  lies,  as  the  crow  flies.  50  miles  north  of  Yuma,  86  by  river  or  wagon 

road,  on  the  Arizona  side,  and  GO  by  the  more  direct  route  to  Picacho  on  the 

California  side,  and  from  thence  on  the  Arizona  side  to  the  valley.    The  land 

is  fertile  bevond  comparison  with  an^  bnt  the  land  of  the  Colorado  River,  and 

will  bountifully  yield  of  any  crops  suited  to  the  climateof  Yuma  County,  inclnd- 

ins  all  of  those  of  the  south  temperate  zone,  and  many  of  those  of  the  semitropic 

belt.    For  agricultural ^purposet,  the  section  is  unsurpassed,  for  the  cereal  and  t^y 

rgham.  alfalfa,  etc.,  are  here  in  their  element. 

be  preliminary  survey  was  made  and  the  feasi- 

Bd.    Since  then  the  detailshave  been  perfected; 

I.  safe  investment  have  interested  themselves 

le  canal  is  16  miles  in  length,  12  feet  wide  at 

»r  it  gets  out  on  to  the  land.    A  heading  has 

not  trouble,  and  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 

the  Colorado  is  avoided.    The  headgate  has 

alt  that  can  be  said  of  the  section  immedi- 
rld's  peerless  climate  for  nine  months  in  the 

the  sommer.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
lall  game  is  in  abundance,  whUe  the  lagnnas 
1  ducks  and  geese,  and  the  hills  adjacent  coti- 
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MINES   AND  MINING. 

There  is  no  section  of  the  United  States,  or  probably  of  the  earth,  more  rich  in 
mineral  wealth  than  the  connty  of  Tnma.  All  the  country  north,  east,  and  south 
of  Yuma  lies  directly  within  the  main  gold  belt  that  commences  in  Alaska  and 
ends  in  Mexico. 

From  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  in  California  to  the  Sonora  boundary  line 
the  mountains  and  hills  are  exceptionallv  rich  in  the  precious  metal,  as  though 
demonstrating  the  theory  often  advanced  that  the  richest  gold  mines  are  found 
bordering  the  b<3ds  of  extinct  oceans.  The  great  Colorado  Desert  was  once  an 
inland  sea,  cut  off  centuries  and  perhaps  ages  ago  from  the  main  ocean,  leaving 
its  waters  to  evaporate  in  this  intense  heat.  Throughout  all  the  country  border- 
ing the  desert,  including  this  section,  rich  mines  are  being  discovered,  and  some 
of  recent  location  are  already  producing  |)rofits.  In  this  neighborhood  claims 
exceedingly  rich  are  being  located,  and  all  signs  portend  a  ^reat  mining  boom  for 
this  county.  It  seems  wonderful  to  believe  tnat  all  this  mineral  wealth  has  been 
lying  at  our  very  doors  for  so  many  years  without  a  taker ;  but  the  tendency  of 
prospectors  is  to  go  a  long  distance  off  into  strange  lands,  rather  than  to  seek  for 
mines  in  a  county  as  old  as  Tuma  and  so  accessiole.  The  greater  the  distance, 
the  hardship,  and  the  danger  the  greater  the  fascination  for  the  prospector. 
Distance  seems  indeed  to***  lend  enchantment.*' 

So  it  is  that  this  county  is  almost  a  virgin  field  for  the  mine  hunter,  and  now, 
with  a  few  himdreds  searching  in  its  mountains,  its  mineral  secrets  are  still  in 
effect  secrets,  for  thousands  upon  thousands  might  be  wandering  through  the 
rock-ribbed  fastnesses  of  our  mountain  ranges  and  their  presence  be  unknown 
almost,  so  vast  is  the  extent  of  the  coimty. 

La  Fortuna  mine,  near  Yuma,  has  largely  added  to  the  list  of  valuable  gold 
properties  in  the  Territory.  It  is  also  a  prominent  example  of  the  lact  that  the 
gola-bearing  re^ons  of  Arizona  have  been  greatly  neglected  and  not  well  pros- 
pected nor  developed. 

The  mines  and  mill  of  this  company  are  situated  about  80  miles  southeast  of 
Yuma,  in  Yuma  County.  It  is  in  a  region  without  a  natural  supply  of  water,  but 
capital  and  skill  have  remedied  this  defect  by  pumping  water  from  the  Gila  River 
at  a  point  13  miles  north  of  the  mine.  A  large  and  powerful  pump,  requiring  100 
horsepower,  is  placed  at  the  river  and  the  water  is  forced  througn  a  4-inchPt>ip6 
to  the  mill  at  the  mine,  overcoming  an  elevation  of  750  feet.  The  difficult  of 
working  a  mine  and  mill  without  water  is  thus  overcome  and  the  supply  is  unfail- 
ing. A  100-ton  cyanide  plant  has  recently  been  installed,  making  the  average 
output  of  the  mine  about  $60,000  per  month.  There  are  also  upon  this  property, 
and  within  less  than  2,000  feet  of  the  Fortuna,  four  other  distinct  and  well-defined 
ledges,  one  10  inches  wide,  one  2  feet  wide,  one  4  feet  wide,  and  one  averaging  13 
feet  wide.  The  assay  value  of  the  ores  from  these  ledges  averages,  respectively, 
$30,  $35,  $8,  and  $13  per  ton.  The  several  shafts  or  pits  sunk  on  these  ledges 
amount  in  all  to  about  375  feet  and  the  drifting  to  830  feet.  All  this  drifting  and 
sinking  is  on  ore,  and  from  the  prospects  it  would  appear  that  these  ledges  will 
develop  into  extensive  and  valuable  mines,  comparable  with  the  Fortuna.  Work 
is  progressing  upon  all. 

Thus  in  a  few  short  months  this  place  (Fortuna)  has  developed  from  a  desert 
and  wilderness  into  a  prosperous  ana  growing  camp,  and  intelligent  and  legitimate 
mining,  with  sufficient  capital,  is  having  its  golden  reward. 

The  King  of  Arizona  gold  mine  is  a  recent  discovery,  and  vast  prei>arationB 
are  going  forward  to  work  the  mine  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  richness  of  the 
mine  is  fabulous,  the  ore  having  assayed  as  high  as  $8,300  per  ton.  Owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  water  this  mine  has  not  been  worked  before  now,  but  an  abundance 
of  water  has  recently  been  discovered  at  a  depth  of  400  feet  about  4  miles  from 
the  mine.  There  is  80  feet  of  water  in  the  well  and  it  is  now  being  pumped  up  to 
the  mine.  A  crushing  mill,  a  cyanide  plant,  and  much  other  modem  mining 
machinery  is  being  installed.  The  discovery  of  water  near  the  mine  will  accentu- 
ate prospecting  in  the  district,  which  is  computed  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
world. 

The  Castle  Dome  lead  mines  are  being  worked  successfully  and  new  machinery 
has  lately  been  installed  there.  New  developments  and  discoveries  are  constantly 
being  made  in  the  Copper  Mountain  district.  New  locations  are  being  made  in 
every  portion  of  the  county,  and  the  mining  outlook  was  never  brighter. 

PRODUCTS. 

Fruit  culture  has  so  far  been  prosecuted  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  but 
enough  has  been  learned  from  experimental  tests  to  demonstrate  the  positive 
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feasibility  of  not  only  producing  an  excellent  qualitvof  the  most  profitable  fmits, 
but  also  the  ability  to  raise  them  for  market  from  tnree  to  six  we^ks  earlier  than 
any  section  of  Caufomia. 

Concerning  the  various  products  of  the  county,  we  quote  again  from  the  rex)ort 
of  the  citizens'  oonmiittee : 

**  The  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  finding  soils  and  climate  congenial,  yield  in  abun- 
dance large,  clean-skinned,  and  exceemngly  luscious  fruits.  They  color  hand- 
somely, contain  the  requisite  acidity  and  sweetness,  and  are  very  juicy.  The  fig 
and  pomegiranate  offer  a  character  of  fruit  that  almost  stamp  them  as  indigenous. 
The  latter  is  not  vet  recognized  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  will  certainly  oecome 
an  important  factor  in  arboriculture  when  its  economic  qualities  are  better  known. 
As  to  the  fig,  the  most  desirable  variety  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The  true 
White  Smyrna  would  probably  prove  the  best,  and  that  its  yield  would  be  prodi- 
gious goes  without  saying,  for  the  trees  will  bear  three  crops  annually.  This 
assertion  is  based  upon  actual  productive  results  of  the  Mediterranean  white  fig 
that  is  known  not  to  be  the  true  Smyrna. 

**  The  grape  seizes  upon  what  is  proffered  to  it,  and  becomes  hardy,  thrifty,  and 
adaptable.  The  choice  naturally  inclines  to  the  earliest  for  table  purposes.  What 
those  varieties  should  be  is  in  process  of  experiment  upon  a  scale  tnat  will  soon 
solve  the  question,  but  it  majr  be  said  that  all  kinds  mature  from  three  to  four 
weeks  before  they  do  in  California.  They  attain  great  size,  cluster  tightly  in 
bunches,  are  firm  and  highly  colored,  and  possess  exquisite  flavor. 

*'  Heavy  wines  and  brandies  of  an  excellent  character  can  be  made ;  but  with 
light  wines  the  reverse  is  true,  for  everything  apparently  goes  to  saccharine. 
For  ripening  wines  the  climatic  conditions  are  admirable.  A  quantity  of  common 
white  wine,  costing  45  cents  per  gallon,  was  brought  here  from  California  by 
water  years  ago,  and  being  found  unsaleable,  was  placed  in  cellars  and  its  history 
almost  forgotten.  Nine  years  later  the  wine  was  brought  to  light,  when  it  was 
^scovered  that  it  resembled  a  brown  sherry,  rich  in  bouquet,  smooth  as  oil,  and 
delicious  to  the  taste.  It  was  carefully  drawn  from  the  casks,  bottled,  and  sold  at 
$2.50per  bottle. 

*'  The  olive  grows  luxuriantly,  and  will  in  the  future  become  a  most  profitable 
investment.  Whatever  its  characteristics  are  elsewhere,  here  it  requires  water 
and  cultivation — the  more  water  the  better.  The  mulberry  matures  rapidly,  and 
when  firmly  rooted  vigorously  withstands  great  heat  and  lack  of  water.  It  pro- 
duces an  early^  large,  and  sweet  fruit,  and  is  a  highly  desirable  tree  to  plant  along 
the  canals  for  its  grateful  shade.  The  plum  can  easily  be  raised  from  seed,  u 
fruits  early,  thougn  so  far  the  product  aoes  not  commend  itself  particularly  for 
table  use ;  but  as  a  stock  upon  which  to  graft  prunes,  or  even  superior  vaneties 
of  plums,  it  is  everything  to  be  desired.  An  experiment  in  this  line  with  the  best 
prune  known  in  California  showed  a  growth  of  23  inches  in  forty  days  from  the 
insertion  of  the  graft.  The  date  has  passed  beyond  conjecture.  The  plant  pro- 
duces magnificently,  and  its  cultivation  will  be  prosecuted  more  extensively  this 
winter  than  ever  before.  The  soil  is  in  every  way  suitable  and  wil^  occasional 
cultivation  and  intelligent  irrigation  a  quick  and  early  growth  is  assured.  Apri- 
cots and  peaches  have  been  tested.  They  mature  rapidly,  bear  choice  fruit,  and 
are  always  healthy,  giving  flattering  indications  of  future  success. 

**  As  facilities  increase,  other  fruit  trees  will  be  introduced,  and  with  the  same 
care  that  is  bestowed  upon  them  elsewhere  will,  so  soon  as  they  become  accli- 
mated, come  to  a  yield  materially  in  advance  of  the  place  from  whence  they 
come.  The  field  is  too  large  to  admit  of  extended  comment  at  this  time,  but  it 
may  suffice  to  briefly  refer  to  certain  other  products  which  may  in  time  equal,  if 
not  surpass,  fruit  growing  as  a  commercial  prox)osition,  as,  for  example,  cotton, 
wild  hemp,  ramie,  sugar,  sugar  beets,  etc. 

'*  Cotton  has  been  tried  from  time  to  time  for  years,  with  varying,  but  always 
satisfactory  results,  and  even  then  vdthout  care.  If  watered  regularly,  it  becomes 
a  large  bush,  and  if  properly  pruned,  a  tree,  being  in  flower,  Doll,  and  cotton  the 
year  round.  These  bushes  ana  trees  have  in  instances  borne  steadily  for  fourteen 
years,  the  staple  of  course  diminishing  in  course  of  time ;  but  at  ten  years  it  is  not 
inferior  to  the  average  staple  of  western  India. 

*"  Wild  hemp  is  a  textile  plant  indigenous  to  the  country.  It  g^ows  freely  and 
luxuriantly  to  a  ^reat  height,  often  averaging  from  15  to  17  feet.  It  has  a  long 
strong  fiber,  and  is  frequently  worked  into  nets  and  fishing  lines  by  the  Tuma 
Indiajos.  Convulsive  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  this  plant,  with  the 
practical  result  of  fixing  its  value  among  the  fibers  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  at  about  $160  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  After  proi)er  bleaching  and 
manipulation  a  beautiful  fiber  has  been  produced  and  manufactured  into  colored 
fabrics,  taking  the  dye  and  retaining  the  elasticity  and  luster  exactly  as  well  as 
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the  fabrics  of  true  flax  and  ramie.  It  seeds  itself  annually,  and,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  overflows  of  the  Colorado  River,  takes  possession  of  every  nook,  cor- 
ner, and  open  area,  to  the  ezclnsion  of  everything  else.  It  covers  not  less  than  100 
square  miles  in  an  unbroken  stretch,  commencing  near  the  boundary  line  of  the 
GRadsden  purchase  and  extending  southward  along  the  river  to  Hardy's  Colorado, 
below  the  point  where  the  rising  tides  of  the  Qmf  of  California  force  back  the 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River  proper. 

*'  The  fibrous  plant  ramie  has  been  given  a  xtartial  triaL  The  soil  on  analynis 
was  found  to  contain  all  the  essential  xiropeities  to  render  the  most  favorable 
results ;  but  the  absence  of  water,  together  with  injudiciously  planting  the  roots 
too  late,  retarded  the  growth.  Enough  data  has  been  obtamed,  however,  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  this  will  eventually  become  one  of  our  most  important 
industries. 

'*  Su^ar  cane  has  been  fairly  tested  with  the  Sonora  cane.  The  growth  was 
surprisingly  great,  and  the  percentage  of  juice  much  increased  over  the  jrield  at 
the  place  from  which  it  was  originally  brou^^ht.  A  superior  quality  of  pianoche 
and  sirup  were  manufactured,  tne  price  realized  leavmg  handsome  margins  for 
profit.  The  capriciousness  of  the  water  supplv,  as  in  the  case  of  ramie,  dissolved 
the  industry,  and  it  has  not  since  been  revived. 

**  The  sugar  beet  promises  better  results  for  the  future  than  many  of  the  prod- 
ucts already  mentioned  as  prominent  in  the  same  direction.  Samples  not  fully 
matured  polarized  17  per  cent.  With  proi)er  cultivation,  the  percentage  can  be 
raised  to  from  20  to  25,  and  besides  will  harvest  two  crops  each  year. 

**  Wheat  does  splendidly,  but  complete  data  are  not  at  hand  from  which  to  com- 
pute the  average  yield.  In  one  instance,  however,  488  pounds  seeded  to  20  acres, 
about  9  miles  east  of  Tuma,  on  the  Gi^  River,  returned  52,750  pounds  after 
having  been  irrigated  five  times.  This  was  sold  in  San  Francisco,  bringing  50 
per  cent  over  every  other  kind  then  in  the  market.  The  grain  is  remarkable  for 
Its  plumpj  berry-like  appearance.  The  winter  and  sprii^  are  warm  enough  to 
insure  a  vigorous  growth,  and  cool  enough  in  April  and  May  to  aUow  the  heads 
to  fill  out  without  shriveling.  It  is  so  perfect  as  to  sell  for  seed,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  proof  against  rust.    The  crops  are  raised  annually. 

*'  Barley  also  does  well,  and  will  produce  two  crops,  the  first  yielding  from  35 
to  40  bushels  of  barley  and  the  second  a  large  amount  of  hay. 

'*  Com  is  produced  in  great  quantity ;  yields  enormously,  and  can  be  ^^rown  the 
year  round.  The  Cocopah  com  is  noted  for  sweetness,  plumpness,  earliness,  and 
for  its  firm  and  solid  grains.  Five  weeks  after  planting,  roasting  ears  are  plenti- 
ful.   This  variety  commands  a  ready  sale  at  higher  prices  than  any  oUier  kind. 

**  Alfalfa  will  cut  from  five  to  seven  times  at  an  average  of  2^  tons  to  Uie  acre. 
Eiffht  acres  but  1  year  old  have  this  year  yielded  74  tons,  with  more  cuttings  yet 
to  De  made.    The  hay  brings  $15  per  ton. 

**  Sorffhum  raised  for  feed  is  both  valuable  and  prolific,  it  frequently  reaching 
15  feet  nigh,  and  is  worth  |15  per  ton,  yielding  15  to  20  tons  per  acre.  Several 
crops  can  be  harvested  annually. 

**  Vegetables,  kitchen  and  garden  stuff,  melons, etc.,  grow  all  the  year  round  in 
unlimited  quantity  and  exceOent  quality.    Some  time  since  a  Gila  Valley  farmer 

Slanted  15  pounds  of  Irish  potatoes  on  a  piece  of  bottom  land  that  had  been  over- 
owed,  from  which  he  harvested  over  700  pounds,  and  this  record,  it  is  believed, 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  excelled.  The  sweet  potato  produces  enormously,  and 
equals  the  choicest  broug[ht  from  South  Carolina. 

**  Peanuts  mature  rapidly  and  abundantly,  yeielding  a  nut  both  plump  and 
toothsome. 

**  Whenever  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  the  natural  fiora  abound  in  profusion 
and  variety.  They  are  of  rare  beauty  and  delicious  fragrance,  the  bulbous  plants 
particularly.  The  lily  surpasses  the  famous  imported  Japan.  It  has  been  claimed 
oy  experts  that  at  no  distant  period  opium  will  be  manufactured  from  the  poppy, 
and  attar  from  the  rose,  botn  flowers  thriving  vigorously.  There  are  but  few 
trees  and  shrubs  capable  of  adorning  the  surroundings  of  a  lovely  modem  home 
that  can  not  be  satisfactorily  grown. 

**  Every  plant,  vine,  or  tree  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list  has  been  actually 
proven  adaptable  to  our  soils  and  climate.  Many  others  have  been  omitted 
through  lacK  of  space,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  time  will  demonstrate  our 
ability  to  profitably  raise  all  the  semitropic  and  most  of  ttte  tropical  and  temperate 
productions.'* 

OONCLX78ION. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Colorado  and  GUa  rivers  there  is  room  for  thousands.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  nowhere  vrithin  the  limits  of  this  broad  Union  can  be 
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found  a  more  desirable  r^on  for  the  making  of  a  home.  No  laborious  cleaning 
of  the  land  is  required ;  it  lies  almost  ready  for  the  plow.  Trees  and  shrubbery 
have  so  rapid  a  growth  t^t  within  eighteen  months  the  immigrant  can  surrouna 
his  abode  with  attractions  which  would  reouire  years  to  mature  in  less  favored 
climates.  Fruits  rii>en  and  are  ready  for  market  a  full  month  before  the  Calif omia 
product.  The  bright  sunshine  makes  life  a  luxury,  and  the  pure  dry  atmosphere 
orings  health  to  a&  who  inhale  it.  For  the  estabh^mient  of  colonies,  such  as  are 
made  in  southern  Calif  omia,  Arizona  presents  unrivaled  opportunities.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  now  profitless  can  be  made  productive  by  the  construction  of  irrigat- 
ing ditches,  and  there  is  no  investment  which  assures  larger  or  more  permanent 
returns. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Yuma  County. 

Cultivated  land  (19,941  acres) -.- $59,351.14 

Improvements. .  11, 733. 00 

Uncultivated  land  (14,578  acres) 15,044.65 

Lnprovements 1, 225. 00 

Patented  mines  (18) 2,550.00 

Improvements 70, 170. 00 

City  and  town  lots  (859; 68,064.00 

Improvements 73, 035. 00 

£[orses i  * 

Range  (138) -  1,689.00 

Work  (423) 10,998.00 

Saddle  (24) 444.00 

Stamon(l) 30.00 

Mules  (44) 1,100.00 

Asses  (13) 87.00 

Cattle,Range  (882) 8,820.00 

Milch  cows  (86) 1,765.00 

Bulls(14) 180.00 

Swine  (569) 1,422.50 

Railroad,  Standard  gauge  (82.5 miles) 502,639.55 

All  other  property 77,230.50 

Total 902,478.34 

COCONINO  COUNTY. 

County  seat.  Flagstaff. 

County  o/^cer«.— -Supervisors,  J.  C.  Phelan,  J.  B.  Jones,  C.  A.  Greenlaw;  sheriff, 
James  A.  Johnson ;  district  attorney,  James  Loy ;  probate  judge,  N.  0-.  Layton ; 
recorder.  T.  E.  Pulliam ;  treasurer,  (ieorge  Hoxwortn ;  clerk  board  of  supervisors, 
T.  E.  Pulliam. 

Coconino  County  includes  within  her  boundaries  a  large  part  of  the  natural 
scenery  of  Arizona.  The  immense  plateau  extends  from  the  northern  boundary 
line  across  the  Q-rand  Canyon  ana  south  to  the  south  line  of  the  county,  upon 
which  is  the  largest  belt  of  pine  timber  in  the  Southwest. 

The  summer  climate  and  scenery  are  a  wealth  within  themselves  enjoyed  by  no 
other  locality  in  America.  Hundreds  of  visitors  are  now  taking  advantage  of  our 
climate  during  the  summer  months,  and  many  from  the  far  East  are  now  coining 
here  for  the  benefit  of  the  curative  properties  of  our  dry  and  healthful  atmosphere. 

In  the  past  two  years  every  line  of  business  has  made  giant  strides  of  progress. 
At  Flagstaff,  the  county  seat,  renewed  activity  is  seen  among  the  commercial 
men.  New  bmldings — ^handsome  ones  of  brick  and  stone — ^have  taken  the  places 
of  vacant  lots,  and  others  remodeled  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  more 
room  in  which  to  conduct  the  growing  business  of  the  place.  At  Williams  a  sim- 
ilar condition  of  affairs  is  found. 

The  disadvantages  attendant  on  sheep  grazing  in  the  past  few  years  have  been 
overcome,  and  now  the  splendid  ranges  of  this  county  are  fully  stocked  with  sheep. 
The  stockmen  are  prosperous  and  much  revenue  is  annually  paid  into  the  county 
from  this  important  industry. 

The  area  of  lands  under  cultivation  has  materially  increased.  The  products  of 
the  rancher  are  fast  assuming  important  proportions.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
rich,  and  as  fast  as  ranchers  find  the  best  means  of  treatment  for  it  under  our 
climatic  conditions,  these  lands  become  invaluable.  Instead  of  the  primitive  homes 
that  at  first  were  built,  now  may  be  seen  model  well-furnished  homes,  where  the 
ranchers  dwell  in  comparative  comfort. 
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Lmnbering,  the  chief  indnstry  of  the  county,  furnishes  employment  for  hun- 
dreds of  men.  The  Arizona  Lumber  Oompanv  nas  just  completed  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  modem  of  sawmills  in  the  Southwest.  New  machinery,  new  build- 
ings, and  new  methods  of  handling  the  great  supply  of  loga  have  greatly  facilitated 
the  work  of  supplying  the  Territory  with  lumber,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them, 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  their  product,  to  run  night  and  day.  The  Saginaw 
Lumoer  Company,  of  WiUiams,  and  the  Dennis  Lumber  Company  are  each 
equally  busy. 

Copper  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  Grand  Canyon  district  and  are  now 
being  developed.  Eastern  capital  has  become  interested  in  them  and  will 
undoubtedly  make  this  an  important  industry  in  time  to  come,  as  there  is  a  large 
field  for  development  in  that  vicinity. 

After  many  ventures  and  the  organization  of  many  stock  companies  for  the 
building  of  a  railroad  connecting  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  with  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  a  company  under  the  caption  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Grand  Canyon 
Railroad  Compfuiy  have  commenced  buildinfc  grade  and  laying  rails  from  Wil- 
liams, and  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  project  will  be  a  succesisf  ul  one.  When 
this  railroad  is  completed  it  will  connect  a  great  exxmnse  of  fertile  lands  lying  to 
the  nortii  with  the  lands  now  under  settlement  and  permit  of  its  being  fully  and 
rapidly  developed.  It  will  furnish  means  for  the  ranchman  and  stockman  to  dis- 
pose of  his  products,  permit  of  many  additional  settlements  along  its  line,  and 
otherwise  reclaim  this  territory  heretofore  but  partly  utilized. 

The  educational  advantages  afforded  b}r'  Coconino  County  are  equal  to  any 
of  the  counties  of  twice  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Large,  new,  splendidly 
ventilated  roomy  schools  are  provided  for  pupils  at  Flagstaff  and  at  Williams, 
where  the  best  talent  is  employed  to  teach,  'two  new  districts  have  been  formed 
in  the  past  year  in  the  county,  making  altogether  seven  districts  in  operation. 

The  normal  school,  the  largest  and  most  sightly  of  public  buildings  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, located  at  Flagstaff,  will  open  its  doors  in  September  for  tne  first  time, 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  W.  Taylor,  an  instructor  of  known  ability,  and 
one  who  will  undoubtedly  make  for  it  a  name  its  graduates  will  be  proud  to 
honor  as  their  alma  mater. 

The  forest  reservation  set  aside  bv  Executive  proclamation  on  August  17, 1898, 
including  all  the  timber  lands  and  land  heretofore  open  for  settlement,  at  first 
seemed  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  Coconino  County.  Since  rules  different 
from  those  governing  other  reservations  of  a  similar  character  have  been  promul- 
gated, allowing  sheep  grazing  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  lands  includea  in  the 
reserve  which  were  more  valuable  for  agricultural  purposkes  than  for  timber,  the 
people  have  come  to  realize  that  it  will  result  ultimately  in  benefits  rather  than 
otherwise.  In  the  matter  of  sheep  grazing  it  prevents  the  nomadic  sheep  grazing, 
closes  the  ranges  to  the  whole  country,  and  reserves  the  ranges  to  those  who  are 
legitimate  citizens  of  the  Territory,  who  are  assisting  in  the  development  of  the 
country,  and  to  those  who  annually  pa^r  into  the  local  treasury  thousands  of  dollars 
in  taxes.  It  will  prevent  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  timber,  but  does  not 
remove  the  timber  from  the  reach  of  those  who  need  it,  and,  further,  prescribes 
that  such  timber  shall  be  used  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Territory. 

The  only  drawback,  and  the  one  exx>erienced  throughout  the  Southwest,  is  the 
scarcity  of  water.  At  Flagstaff  $125,000  has  been  expended  in  the  past  year  in 
bringing  down  from  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  18  miles  to  tne  north,  a 
supply  of  sparkling  spring  water  into  the  city,  and  a  complete  system  covering 
aUparis  of  the  city  has  been  established  for  fire  protection  and  sale  of  water. 

Other  companies  have  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  developing  immense 
catchment  reservoirs  for  irrigating  and  other  purposes.  In  time  this  evil  that 
comes  x>eriodically  will  be  overcome  and  the  surrounding  lands  will  be  fully 
developed  as  veritable  gardens  of  productiveness. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Coconino  County, 

Land  (25,896 acres) $57,445.00 

Improvements 31,099.00 

RaUroadland  (302.423  acres)    66,484.61 

Landgrants  (375,286  acres) 118,051.70 

Town  and  city  lots  (4,608) 159,114.50 

Improvements 229,422.50 

Range  (1,964) 19,640.00 

Work  (736) 29,440.00 

Saddle  (820) 20,500.00 

Mule8(24) 960.00 

(70) 850.00 
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the  fabrics  of  tme  flax  and  ramie.  It  seeds  itself  annnally,  and,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  overflows  of  the  Colorado  River,  takes  possession  of  every  nook,  cor- 
ner, and  open  area,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  It  covers  not  less  than  100 
square  mnea  in  an  unbroken  stretch,  commencing  near  the  boundary  line  of  the 
d^dsden  purchase  and  extending  southward  along  the  river  to  Hardy's  Colorado, 
below  the  point  where  the  rising  tides  of  the  Gulf  of  California  force  back  the 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River  proper. 

**  The  fibrous  plant  ramie  has  been  given  a  partial  trial.  The  soil  on  analysis 
was  found  to  contain  all  the  essentdai  propeities  to  render  the  most  favorable 
results ;  but  the  absence  of  water,  together  with  injudiciously  planting  the  roots 
too  late,  retarded  the  growth.  Enough  data  has  been  obtamed,  however,  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  this  will  eventually  become  one  of  our  most  important 
Industries. 

**Su£[ar  cane  has  been  fairly  tested  with  the  Sonora  cane.  The  growth  was 
Burprismgly  great,  and  the  i)ercentaffe  of  juice  much  increased  over  the  ^eld  at 
the  place  from  which  it  was  orinnaUy  broufl'ht.  A  superior  quality  of  pianoche 
and  sirup  were  manufactured,  tne  price  realized  leaving  handsome  margins  for 
profit.  The  capriciousness  of  the  water  supplv,  as  in  the  case  of  ramie,  dissolved 
the  industry,  and  it  has  not  since  been  revived. 

**  The  sugar  beet  promises  better  results  for  the  future  than  many  of  the  prod- 
ucts already  mentioned  as  prominent  in  the  same  direction,  Samples  not  fully 
matured  polarized  17  per  cent.  With  proi)er  cultivation,  the  percentage  can  be 
raised  to  from  20  to  25,  and  besides  will  harvest  two  crops  each  year. 

*'  Wheat  does  splendidly,  but  complete  data  are  not  at  nand  from  which  to  com- 
pute the  average  yield.  In  one  instance,  however,  488  pounds  seeded  to  20  acres, 
about  0  miles  east  of  Yuma,  on  the  Gila  River,  returned  52,750  pounds  after 
having  been  irrigated  five  times.  This  was  sold  in  San  Francisco,  bringing  50 
per  cent  over  eveiy  other  kind  then  in  the  market.  The  grain  is  remarkable  for 
its  plump;  berry-like  appearance.  The  winter  and  sprixig  are  warm  enough  to 
insure  a  vigorous  £H*owth,  and  cool  enough  in  April  and  May  to  allow  the  heads 
to  fill  out  without  shriveling.  It  is  so  perfect  as  to  sell  for  seed,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  proof  against  rust.    The  crops  are  raised  annually. 

''  Barley  also  does  well,  and  will  produce  two  crops,  the  &*st  yielding  from  85 
to  40  bu^els  of  barley  and  the  second  a  large  amount  of  hay. 

**  Com  is  produced  in  great  quantity ;  yields  enormouslv,  and  can  be  ^^rown  the 
year  round.  The  Cocopah  com  is  noted  for  sweetness,  plumpness,  earhness,  and 
for  its  firm  and  solid  grains.  Five  weeks  after  planting,  roasting  ears  are  plenti- 
ful.   This  variety  commands  a  ready  sale  at  higher  prices  than  any  other  kind. 

**  Alfalfa  will  cut  from  five  to  seven  times  at  an  average  of  2^  tons  to  the  acre. 
Eiffht  acres  but  1  year  old  have  this  year  yielded  74  terns,  with  more  cuttii]^  yet 
to  be  made.    The  hay  brings  $15  per  ton. 

'*  Sorffhum  raised  for  feed  is  both  valuable  and  prolific,  it  frequently  reaching 
15  feet  nigh,  and  is  worth  $15  per  ton,  yielding  15  to  20  tons  per  acre.  Severn 
crops  can  De  harvested  annually. 

'*  vegetables, kitchen  and  garden  stuff,  melons,  etc., grow  all  the  year  round  in 
unlimited  quantity  and  excellent  quality.    Some  time  since  a  Gila  Valley  farmer 

Slanted  15  pounds  of  Irish  potatoes  on  a  piece  of  bottom  land  that  had  been  over- 
owed,  from  which  he  harvested  over  700  pounds,  and  this  record,  it  is  believed, 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  excelled.  The  sweet  pototo  produces  enormously,  and 
equals  the  choicest  brought  from  South  Carolina. 

*'  Peanuts  mature  rapidly  and  abundantly,  yeielding  a  nut  both  plump  and 
toothsome. 

*'  Whenever  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  the  natural  flora  abound  in  profusion 
and  variety.  They  are  of  rare  beauty  and  delicious  fragrance,  the  bulbous  plants 
particularly.  The  lily  surx>a6ses  the  famous  imported  Japan.  It  has  been  claimed 
by  experts  that  at  no  distant  period  opium  will  be  manufactured  from  the  poppy, 
and  attar  from  the  rose,  botn  flowers  thriving  vigorously.  There  are  but  few 
trees  and  shrubs  capable  of  adorning  the  surroundings  of  a  lovely  modem  home 
that  can  not  be  satisfactorily  grown. 

**  Every  plant,  vine,  or  tree  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list  has  been  actuaUy 
proven  adaptable  to  our  soils  and  climate.  Many  others  have  been  omitted 
through  lacK  of  space,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  time  will  demonstrate  our 
ability  to  profitably  raise  all  the  semitropic  and  most  of  the  tropical  and  temperate 
productions." 

OONCLUSION. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers  there  is  room  for  thousands.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  nowhere  within  the  limits  of  this  broad  Union  can  be 
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Lumbering,  the  chief  industry  of  the  county,  furnishes  employment  for  hun- 
dreds of  men.  The  Arizona  Lumber  Ck)inpanv  has  just  completed  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  modem  of  sawmills  in  the  Southwest.  New  machinery,  new  build- 
ings, and  new  methods  of  handling  the  great  supply  of  log^s  have  greatly  facilitated 
the  work  of  supplying  the  Territory  with  lumber,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them, 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  their  product,  to  run  night  and  day.  The  Saginaw 
Lumber  Company,  of  Williams,  and  the  Dennis  Lumber  Comx)any  are  each 
equally  busy*. 

Copper  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  Grand  Canyon  district  and  are  now 
being  developed.  Eastern  capital  has  become  interested  in  them  and  will 
undoubtedly  make  this  an  important  industry  in  time  to  come,  as  there  is  a  large 
field  for  development  in  that  vicinity. 

After  many  ventures  and  the  organization  of  many  stock  companies  for  the 
building  of  a  railroad  connecting  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  with  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  a  company  under  the  caption  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Grand  Canyon 
Railroad  Company  have  commenced  building  grade  and  laying  rails  from  Wil- 
liiuns,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  project  will  be  a  successful  one.  When 
tMs  railroad  is  completed  it  will  connect  a  great  expanse  of  fertile  lands  lying  to 
the  north  with  the  lands  now  under  settlement  and  permit  of  its  being  ftuly  and 
rapidly  developed.  It  will  furnish  means  for  the  ranchman  and  stockman  to  dis- 
pose of  his  products,  permit  of  many  additional  settlements  along  its  line,  and 
otherwise  reclaim  this  territory  heretofore  but  partly  utilized. 

The  educational  advantages  afforded  b^'  Coconino  County  are  equal  to  any 
of  the  counties  of  twice  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Large,  new,  splendidly 
ventilated  roomy  schools  are  provided  for  pupils  at  Flagstaff  and  at  Williams, 
where  the  best  talent  is  employed  to  teach.  Two  new  districts  have  been  formed 
in  the  past  year  in  the  county,  mc^ng  alto^ther  seven  districts  in  operation. 

The  normal  school,  the  largest  and  most  sightly  of  public  buildings  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, located  at  Flagstaff,  will  open  its  doors  in  September  for  the  first  time, 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  N.  Taylor,  an  instructor  of  known  ability,  and 
one  who  will  undoubtedly  make  for  it  a  name  its  graduates  will  be  proud  to 
honor  as  their  alma  mater. 

The  forest  reservation  set  aside  by  Executive  proclamation  on  August  17, 1898, 
including  all  the  timber  lands  and  land  heretofore  open  for  settlement,  at  first 
seemed  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  Coconino  County.  Since  rules  different 
from  those  governing  other  reservations  of  a  similar  character  have  been  promul- 
gated, allowing  sheep  gprazing  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  lands  includea  in  the 
reserve  which  were  more  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  than  for  timber,  the 
I>eople  have  come  to  realize  that  it  will  result  ultimately  in  benefits  rather  than 
otherwise.  In  the  matter  of  sheep  grazing  it  prevents  the  nomadic  sheep  grazing, 
closes  the  ranges  to  the  whole  country,  and  reserves  the  ranges  to  those  who  are 
legitimate  citizens  of  the  Territory,  who  are  assisting  in  the  development  of  the 
country,  and  to  those  who  annually  pa^r  into  the  local  treasury  thousands  of  dollars 
in  taxes.  It  will  prevent  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  timber,  but  does  not 
remove  the  timber  from  the  reach  of  those  who  need  it,  and,  further,  prescribes 
that  such  timber  shall  be  used  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Territory. 

The  only  drawback,  and  the  one  exi)erienced  throughout  the  Southwest,  is  the 
scarcity  of  water.  At  Flagstaff  $125,000  has  been  exx>ended  in  the  past  year  in 
bringing  down  from  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  18  miles  to  the  north,  a 
supiily  of  sparkling  spring  water  into  the  city,  and  a  complete  system  covering 
alfpa^  of  the  city  has  been  established  for  fire  protection  and  sale  of  water. 

Other  companies  have  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  developing  immense 
catchment  reservoirs  for  irrigating  and  other  purposes.  In  time  this  evil  that 
comes  periodically  will  be  overcome  and  the  surrounding  lands  will  be  fully 
developidd  as  veritable  gardens  of  productiveness. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Coconino  County, 

Land  (25,896  acres) $57,445.00 

Improvements 31,099.00 

Railroad  land  (302,423  acres)    66,484.61 

Landgrants  (375,286  acres) 118,051.70 

Town  and  city  lots  (4,608) 159,114.50 

Improvements ..  229,422.50 

^lorses  * 

Range  (1,964) 19,640.00 

Work  (786) 29,440.00 

Saddle  (820) 20,500.00 

Mules  (24) 960.00 

(70) 850.00 
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Cattle,  range  (1S.433) $169,638.05 

Milch  cows  (304) 6,100.00 

Sheep  (164,000) 328,000.00 

Gtoata(90I) - --  1,802.00 

Swine  (201) _ _._ 1,005.00 

Railroad,  Btandard  gauge  (123.66  miles) 383,650.00 

All  other  property 370,646.05 

Total 1.876,388.41 

PINAL  COUNTY. 

County  seat,  Florence. 

County  officers.— SnpervTBors,  R.  W.  Kersy,  George  F.  Cook,  J-  F.  Meyhew; 
probate  jadge,  L.  C.  Herr;  district  attorney,  W.  B.  Stone:  sheriff,  W,  C,  Tru- 
man; tresBnrer,  W.  Y.  Price;  recorder,  F.  A.  Chamberlin;  surveyor,  W,  H. 
Merritt. 

Pinal  County  has  a  fntl  share  in  the  general  prosperity  which  the  year  1800 
appears  to  have  brought  to  every  section  of  Arizona.  Every  indnHtry  hsia  made 
snbetantial  progress.  In  mining,  particnlarly,  the  year  is  notable  for  the  profit- 
able development  witnessed.  All  lands  of  live  stock  have  done  ivell.  and  while 
farmers  have  had  to  face,  as  osnal.  an  unfortunate  ebortage  in  the  snpply  of 
water  for  irrigation,  they  are  realizing  good  prices  for  their  products. 

Pinal  County  was  organized  in  1875  from  portions  of  Pima,  Maricopa,  and 
Tavapai  counties,  and  contains  an  area  of  5,338  square  miles,  or  ii,435,5^  acres. 
One-tnird  of  this  acreage  is  fine  agricultural  land,  and  is  admirably  situated  for 
irrigation  where  there  is  sufficient  water  available. 

The  Gila  River  flows  through  the  county,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
carries  sufHcient  water  in  flood  to  irrigate  a  goodly  portion  of  the  county  the 
"'    '      "     '     '  '  "    ■  use  as  needed.    Of  late  years  the 

)n  account  of  the  rapid  development 
m  County ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
he  Graham  County  irrigators,  Pinal 
Ticultural  counties  of  the  Territory, 
icipal  Irrigating  canals  are :  The  Casa 
jply  from  the  Gila,  11  miles  east  of 
les;  the  McLellan  Canal,  heading  0 
miles ;  the  Spinas  Canal,  heading  3 
Canal,  2  miles  west,  each  with  but 
)m  the  Gila.    There  are  about  9,000 

WXTHR  8TORAOE. 

On  account  of  the  shortage  in  the  water  supply,  the  moat  interesting  toi^ 
with  the  reeidents  of  the  county  is  water  storage.  There  are  a  number  of  reser- 
voir sites  on  the  Gila,  at  least  one  of  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  utilized  by  the 
Dnited  States  Government  for  the  construction  of  a  reservoir. 

There  is  good  ground  for  eitijecting  that  the  General  Government  will  build  a 
dam  at  one  of  the  sites,  not  becanse  there  la  any  popalar  faith  in  the  theory  that 
the  Giovemment  will  take  up  the  construction  of  reservoirs  as  a  policy  to  be  car- 
the  and  r^ona,  but  because  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
ng  to  the  National  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  construction 
locality.  Farther  down  on  the  river  is  the  Gila  River  Indian 
h  several  thousand  agricultural  Indians  are  located.  These 
elf'Supporting  and  independent,  are  finding  it  more  difficult 
thing  at  all,  because  the  water  formerly  carried  to  the  lands 
ken  out  by  the  various  canals  in  the  upper  valley.  Repeated 
having  the  effect  of  making  the  Indians  helpless  wards  of 
>  heavy  and  increasing  charge.  The  enormous  expense  of 
abitants  of  this  reservation  led  the  Government  some  four 
I  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  water  ^troblem.  A  point 
«"  was  selected  for  the  first  investigation,  with  a  view  to 
}f  constructing  an  adequate  reservoir.  That  a  great  storage 
eloped  by  maung  the  necessary  expenditor«  was  soon  dem- 

the  project  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  constmction  of 
«or  elsewhere  on  the  river  will  not  only  suoply  the  Indians, 
rplos  of  water  for  white  settlers  in  the  valley  between  the 
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reservoir  and  the  reservation.  The  construction  of  the  reservoir  wonld  cut  off 
the  annual  and  growing  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  Indians,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  sum  thus  saved  yearly  would  more  than  pay  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  construction.  Not  only  that,  but  the  surplus  of  water  could  be  sold  to 
settlers  at  such  remunerative  figures  that  the  Government  would  find  itself  reap- 
ing a  profit  from  the  investment.  The  report  of  the  preliminary  investi^tion 
was  so  encouraging  that  Congress  at  its  last  session  made  an  appropriation  to 
continue  and  complete  the  investigation,  with  a  special  view  to  tne  location  of 
bed  rock  at  the  various  sites  available  for  supplying  the  Indians  with  water  for 
irrigation. 

Following  this  appropriation,  an  active  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
problem  has  been  carried  forward  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  under  some 
of  the  most  comi)etent  engineers  and  hydroCTaphers  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
Speaking  of  the  work  so  far  accomplished,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  the  engineer  in 
charge,  said  in  a  recent  interview : 

**  The  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  is  situated  about  18  miles  south  of  Phoenix 
and  extends  along  the  Gila  River  for  a  distance  of  nearlv  50  miles.  Here  are 
located  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians,  to  the  number  or  nearly  5,000.  These 
Indians  are  known  throughout  the  Territory  as  good  Indians.  They  have  always 
been  peaceful  in  their  habits  and  agricultural  or  pastoral  in  their  pursuits.  They 
are  now  cultivating  the  lands  where  the  prehistoric  races  built  the  now  ruined 
Casa  Grande  and  its  neighboring^  canals.  Irrigation  has  been  practiced  in  tMs 
valley  from  prehistoric  times.  Many  ancient  ditches  can  be  traced  across  the 
plain,  showing  evidence  of  engineering  skill  and  testifying  to  the  fact  that  large 
volumes  of  water  were  at  one  time  carried. 

**  The  Pimas  and  Maricopas  have  been  until  recently  a  self-sustaining  nation. 
They  raise  their  crops  of  grain  and  com  with  a  skill  equal  to  that  of  the  whites. 
The  settlers,  seeing  the  results  which  the  Indians  have  produced,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  desert-land  act  brought  under  cultivation  much  land  in  the  valley  of 
the  Gila  adjacent  to  this  reservation,  and  have  built  extensive  canals  between 
Florence  and  the  railroad  station  of  Casa  Grande.  Under  the  provision  of  the 
United  States  law  all  land  bought  under  the  desert-land  act  must  oe  made  produc- 
tive by  the  application  of  water.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  law 
the  settler  was  compelled  to  make  diversions  from  the  Gila  River  at  points  from 
the  Indian  reservation.  Other  lands  were  taken  up  under  similar  conoition  on  tiie 
upper  portion  of  the  Gila  River.  These  diversions  by  the  whites  quickly  deprived 
the  Inoians  of  their  water  supply,  and  for  the  past  five  years  they  have  been  left  on 
the  desert  without  water  for  their  crops  and  scarcely  enough  for  their  horses. 
They  are  put  in  the  position  of  either  having  to  steal,  starve,  or  to  be  fed  as  public 
wards,  and  the  GK)vemment  has  been  forced  to  issue  rations  to  them  and  feed  them 
as  it  does  the  soldiers.  Numerous  court  decisions  have  been  rendered  ^tablish- 
ing  beyond  controversy  the  fact  that  the  Indian  has  the  prior  and  the  better  riffht 
to  the  water,  but  the  whites  have  maintained  their  water  supply  despite  the  dic- 
tates of  the  court.  The  development  of  this  newer  civilization  has  become  so 
extensive  that  to  cut  off  its  water  supply  would  mean  the  desolation  of  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  fine  farms  and  orcnards.  Evidently  the  situation  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  the  Indian  Bureau  is  hard  pressed  for  a  proi>er  answer. 

**  In  1896  an  allotment  of  $8,500  was  made  from  the  appropriation  for  the  Indian 
Office  for  a  preliminary  i  n  vestigation  of  the  avaUable  water  supply  for  these  Indians. 
Mr.  Newell  was  instructed  to  make  this  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ^te- 
rior,  and  he  delegated  Arthur  P.  Davis  to  take  the  matter  up  in  the  field.  The 
surveys  were  necessarily  of  a  preliminary  nature,  but  the  storage  possibilitjy  of 
the  Gila  River  was  fully  demonstrated.  It  was  shown  that  this  stream  drained 
about  15,000  square  mil'^  of  the  high  plateau  and  mountain  region  of  eastern 
Arizona,  and  that  the  river  is  remarkable  for  its  exceedingly  light  grade. 

**  Consequently  the  storage  possibilities  of  the  stream  are  great.  Recommenda- 
tions were  made  by  Mr.  Davis  calling  for  further  and  more  accurate  surveys,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1898  Congress  xiassed  a  second  appropriation  of  $20,000  ror  the 
completion  of  this  investigation.  The  hydrographic  department  of  the  Geological 
Survey  was  again  delegated  as  the  proper  ofioce  to  conduct  these  surveys. 

**  The  Gila  River  derives  its  source  from  the  White  Mountains  in  western  New 
Mexico  and  eastern  Arizona,  which  rise  to  elevations  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet. 
At  the  point  where  it  issues  from  its  mountainous  basin  there  are  over  12,000 
square  miles  draining  through  its  canyons.  The  basin  has  been  extensively 
explored,  and  three  large  reservoir  sites  located  and  surveyed.  The  capacity  of 
these  reservoir  sites  has  been  determined,  and  filings  have  been  made  under  the 
United  States  laws  for  their  segregation  from  the  public  domain.  At  a  point 
known  as  the  Buttes  a  dam  150  feet  in  height  above  the  bed  of  the  stream  will 
store  enough  water  to  cover  174,000  acres  1  foot  deep,  or,  as  it  is  technicaUy 
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expreeaed,  174,000  acre-f««t.  A  dam  at  thia  point  wonld  be  approximately  80 
fo^  long  at  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  800  feet  at  its  crest.  At  Riverside,  Ariz., 
it  was  fonnd  that  a  dam  350  feet  long  at  its  base  and  approziniately  800  feet  long 
on  top  will  store  a  mnch  greater  quantity  of  water,  the  snryeye  at  this  site  b^g 
Btill  incomplete.  At  San  Carlos,  on  the  Apache  Reservation,  the  river  passes 
tirongh  anarrow  gorge  100  feet  wide,  and  a  Jam  at  this  point  ISO  feet  high  would 
be  bnt  SOU  feet  long  at  the  crest.    Such  adam  would  store  861,000  acres  1  foot  deep. 

"  Eitensive  explorations  have  been  made  to  determine  the  depth  of  bed  rock  at 
each  one  of  these  dam  sites.  At  the  Buttes  the  bed  rock  is  disappointingly  deep, 
the  depths  ranging  in  the  center  of  the  channel  from  75  to  134  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  str^m.  At  Rivereide  the  maximum  depth  on  the  axis  of  the  dam 
is  approximately  75  feet,  while  at  San  Carlos  the  depth  to  bed  rock  is  believed  to 
be  snDstantialiy  lees  than  at  either  of  the  other  dam  sites. 

"  The  records  of  the  flow  of  the  Gila  River  have  been  kept  at  the  Buttes  for  a 
number  of  years  and  the  estimates  of  available  water  supply  are  therefore  based 
on  actual  measnrementa  and  not  on  surmise.  The  ordinary  flow  of  this  stream 
is  ample  to  fill  the  the  largest  of  these  reservoirs,  and  on  the  driest  years  of 
which  we  have  a  record  it  has  been  as  great  as  300,000  acre-feet. 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that  the  poaaibUity  of  storing  water  on 
this  stream  is  very  great.  It  is  donbtful  if  it  has  anyegualm  this  line  amongall 
the  streams  of  arid  America.  The  San  Carlos  dam  site,  particularly,  is  one  of 
unusual  merit.  The  size  of  the  necessary  dam.  the  availaole  water  supply,  the 
great  stora^  basin,  and  the  proximity  of  railroad  facilities  are  perfect,  wnile  the 
other  two  sites  also  have  features  of  merit. 

"Thedutyof  waterin  southern  Arizona  is  greater  than  in  California.  Forthe 
nuMng  of  the  staple  crop  of  alfalfa  a  depth  of  34  inches  of  water  is  ordinarily 
applied  to  the  land,  which  is  eqoivalent  to  a  flow  for  six  months  of  1  miner  s 
inch  to  each  8^  acres.  On  this  oasis  the  San  Carlos  site  will  furnish  enough 
water  to  irr^te  over  150,000  acres  of  land.  If  it  is  assumed  that  each  3  acres 
will  support  one  inhabitant,  this  would  permit  of  a  population  of  75,000  souls  to 
bo  Bustamed  from  this  reservoir.  * 

"These  figures  are  more  startling  when  the  fact  is  realized  that  at  the  present! 
time  all  of  the  canals  below  the  San  Carlos  dam  Bit«  are  absolutely  dry,  and  that 
the  country  from  the  Apache  Reservation  to  the  mouth  of  the  Salt  River  is  in  a 
condition  of  withered  oron^ht,  with  its  inhabitants,  both  whit«  and  Indian, 
reduced  almost  to  the  condition  of  abject  want.  It  is  estimated  that  10.000  acres 
of  land  should  be  irrigated  on  the  Oila  River  Reservation,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
condition  of  the  Indians.     This  would  leave  over  100,000  acres  that  could  be  ini- 

eE«d  on  the  public  domain.  If  100,000  acres  of  these  pnblic  lands  could  be  so 
igated  and,  being  subdivided  into  40-acre  tracts,  sold  to  actual  settlers,  at  the 
rate  of  $10  to  tl5  per  acre,  the  condition  of  the  Indian  would  be  wholly  relieved, 
and  it  is  probable  the  Qovemment  would  be  reimbursed  for  its  entire  outlay.  In 
addition  to  this  a  district  offering  ideal  conditions  for  irrigation,  with  a  soil  which 
ia  unexcelled,  with  a  climat«  that  will  produce  crops  in  continuous  rotation,  will 
be  made  to  support  a  population  of  75,000  and  will  add  to  the  public  wealth  of 
the  Territory,  on  a  conaerrative  estimate,  over  10,000,000." 

POPULATION. 

B  was  4,251.  and  It  is  not  leee 


bounty  being  largely  low-grade  ore,  the  output  of  the 

3  nothing  for  the  pastyear,  the  mesent  price  being  so 
>rked  with  a  profit.  Tbe  Silver  King  is  an  exception, 
itarteduQ  on  this  property,  which  has  in  time  past  paid 
to  stockholders.  In  gold  mining,  however,  there  has 
at  Mammoth,  Ooldfield,  Mineral  Creek,  Ripsey,  and 
1  output  of  Bold  for  the  year  has  been  about  $350,000. 
;ounty  are  the  Silver  King  and  Raymert  (both  silver 
Is),  the  Ray  (copper),  and  the  following  gold  minee: 

SUunpa.  StUDpa. 

50  VictoHa,sonth  of  Casa  Grande 10 

20  Mammon.sonth  of  Casa  Grande 20 

50  Sonthem  Belte,  at  Catalinaa SO 

10  Norman,  at  Ripsey aO 
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A  small  amount  of  placer  gold  has  been  taken  out  of  the  Catalinas  and  sold  in 
Tncson.  There  is  an  evidence  of  awakening  in  all  kinds  of  mining,  and  the  pros- 
I)ect8  for  the  coming  year  are  flattering. 

OASA  GRANDE  RESERVOIR. 

The  reservoir  of  Casa  Grande  Valley  Canal  Company  is  the  largest  in  the  Terri- 
tory. It  is  situated  15  miles  southwest  of  Florence.  A  levee  of  eailii  has  been 
thrown  up  across  a  depression  in  the  plain  14,000  feet  in  length,  125  feet  in  width 
at  the  bottom,  and  25  feet  in  width  at  the  top,  2  to  1  slope  on  each  side,  and  an 
average  height  of  25  feet.  The  waste  is  regulated  by  three  cast-iron  pipes  8  feet 
in  diameter,  set  in  solid  masonry,  regulated  by  gates  and  toiler.  This  reservoir 
cost  $150,000  and  supplies  water  for  6,000  acres. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

The  Signal  Service  of  the  General  Gt)vemment  maintained  a  station  at  Florence 
from  1874  to  1882.  The  report,  covering  a  i)eriod  from  July,  1880,  to  April,  1882, 
l^ves  the  following  statistics,  which  may  be  given  as  a  safe  guide  for  the  prevail- 
ing temperature,  which  varies  but  little  from  the  mean  temperature  given  during 
the  series  of  six  years: 


Month. 


1880. 

July 

AnsTist ....... 

Se^ember . . . 

October 

November  ... 
December 

1881. 

January 

Febmary 

March 

April 

May 

June 


86.6 

86.5 

81 

68 

52.1 

50.0 


45.7 
54.7 
54.7 
60.1 

74.7 
83.7 


Maxi- 1  Mini- 
mum,   mnm.  1 1 


111 

112 

107 

06 

80 

77 


78 

85 

93 

100 

104 

113 


Month. 


1881— Continued. 


July. 


61 

60  I  August 

48  September. 

32  October.-.. 

25  November . 

27  I  December  . 


21 

21 

20 

48  I 

45 

44 


1882. 


January  . 
February 

March 

April 


Mean. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

o 

o 

87.0 

112 

84.5 

110 

77.5 

108 

67.4 

08 

52.4 

80 

52.2 

81 

46.4 

70 

40.5 

72 

67.8 

02 

62.1 

100 

Mmi- 
mum. 


64 
62 
50 
86 
26 
28 


23 
27 
2S 


The  heat,  as  represented  in  the  above  table  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  is  nothing  like  as  unbearable  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  death  from 
sunstroke  is  unknown;  in  fact,  during  a  residence  of  sixteen  years  in  Arizona  the 
writer  has  only  known  two  people  to  be  overcome  by  the  heat,  and  they  recov- 
ered.   Their  condition,  however,  was  more  the  result  of  whisky  than  heat. 

UNTOUCHED  BY  FROST. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  require  slight  protection  during  the  winter  for  a  year 
or  two  until  the  wood  is  sufficiently  hardened.  While  it  is  a  popular  thing  for 
one  to  say  that  he  is  not  here  for  his  **  health,"  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that,  for 
all  pulmonary  ailments,  no  climate  is  equal  to  southern  Arizona,  and  there  are 
numbers  of  active  industrious  citizens  with  but  one  lung  who  came  here  years 
ago  expecting  to  live  but  a  few  weeks.  But  for  all  that,  the  wonderful  Casa 
Grande  Valley  is  something  better  than  a  health  resort. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  waters  of  the  Gila  River  are  fresh  and  pure.  The  soil  contains  no  alkali, 
is  a  deep,  rich,  gray  ash,  especiallv  adapted  to  the  growth  of  prune,  olive,  almond, 
peach,  ng,  pear,  apricot,  and  all  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  pay  largely  on  the 
investment.  It  is  also  the  natural  home  of  alfalfa,  which  grows  in  the  most  pro- 
lific manner.  The  grape  does  exceptionally  well  in  this  valley,  and  wine  and 
raisin  culture  is  destined  to  become  a  prominent  industry.  Citrus  fruits  have 
been  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent.  There  are  a  number  of  orange  trees  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Florence,  which  bear  the  golden  fruit  each  year  without  protec- 
tion, and  a  few  date  palms  are  also  in  full  bearing.  The  season  is  from  six  weeks 
to  two  months  earber  than  southern  California,  which  gives  fruit  growers  an 
appreciated  advantage  in  the  early  markets. 
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The  abflence  of  torn  and  nightly  dews  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  e: 
of  the  deatrnctive  and  unsightly  scale  bag,  and  the  frnits  of  the  valleys  are  all 
bright  and  clean.  All  the  aKricnltnral  prodnctsof  the  temperate  and  semitrojric 
zones  ore  easily  grown  hero,  and  long  seasonB  give  BucceBsion  of  crops  that  donble 
or  treble  the  productive  value  of  the  land. 


Improved  lands,  with  Government  title  and  water  right,  can  be  bought  for  from 
$30  to  ISO  per  acre,  according  to  location  and  improvements.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  and  to  the  south  of  the  Caaa  Grande  ruins  there  are  thousands  of 
scree,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  mesquite  timber,  yet  open  to  settlement. 
These  are  among  the  choicest  lands  of  the  valley.  Water  in  ineihanBtibie  quan- 
titiesisfonndatadepthof  fromSO  toSOfeet;  in  fact,  a  river  seems  to  be  flowing 
Ttndemeath.  Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  take  up  and  improve  land  with  a 
pnmping  system  of  irrigation,  which  is  said  to  be  snccessfnl  on  small  tracts. 

A»»ea»ed  valuation  of  property  in  Pinal  County. 

Land  (65,854  acres) 88M, 709.60 

Improvements - -  134, 157. 00 

Patented  mines  (37) 39,500.00 

Improvements - 75, 840. 00 

City  and  town  lote 44, 276, 50 

Improvements 56, 285. 00 

Horses  (8.095)  - 89,447,00 

Moles  (ha) - 8,800.00 

Asses  (06) -- - -.- 481.00 

Cattle  (88,318) 373.686.00 

Sheep  (4,034) 8,068.00 

Swine  (196) 685.00 

Railroad,  standard  gauge  (80. 89  miles)  ._ 476,810.64 

All  other  property - - 900,918.50 

Total 1.707,000.14 

GRAHAM  (X)UNTY. 

County  seat,  Solomon ville. 

County  ojfc^er*.— Supervisors,  H.  C.  Day.  D.  H.  Matthews,  William  E.  Waddil ; 
sheriff,  Ben.  R.  Clark ;  treasurer,  Burwell  B.  Adams ;  recorder,  Pedro  Michelena : 
probate  judge,  William  A.  Moody ;  district  attorney,  Wiley  E.  Jones ;  cletk  board 
of  supervisors,  Pedro  Michelena ;  surveyor,  E,  R.  btiiffoTd. 

Graham  County,  in  the  Bonthea8t«m  part  of  the  Territory,  and  almost  the  last 
spot  to  be  wrested  from  the  domain  of  the  Apache,  has.  by  reason  of  its  mineral, 
agricultural,  and  pastoral  resources,  risen  to  a  place  of  only  second  rank  in  the 
list  of  counties.  Clifton.  Morenci,  and  Metcalf  are  mining  villages,  and  contain  a 
population  of  fi,000,  engaged  in  various  occupations  of  mining. 

Duncan,  Solomonville,  SaSord,  Thatcher.  Central.  Pima,  Mathewsville,  Fort 

Thomas,  and  Geronimo  are  agricultural  villages,  being  located  in  the  valley  of 

the  Gila,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  named,  which  is  on  the  Arizona 

and  Mew  Mexico  Railroad,  are  on  the  Gil»  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  RaUroad. 

The  river  Qila,  coming  from  its  sources  in  New  Mexico,  enters  the  county  near 

nd,  uniting  with  the  San  Francisco  below  Clifton,  passes 

e  county,  leaving  it  at  San  Carlos  on  the  west.    The  river 

[  soil,  and  is  from  3  to  5  miles  in  width,  mtich  of  which  is 

lage  bj;  irri^tion.    The  crops  grown  include  those  of  the 

le  semitropical  fruits.    Late  apples  are  very  prodnctive 

'.    Other  fruits  are  of  good  quality,  but  are  sometimee 

ducts  are  very  remunerative,  owing  to  a  local  market  in 
leat  is  $1.85  per  cental  (sacks  returned  to  producers) ;  bar- 
9,  H  cents  per  pound  ;  apples,  3  cents  per  pound ;  hay,  (S 

int;  has  a  less  elevation  than  3,800  feet  and  varying  to 
tain  peaks.  The  climate  is  dryand  healthful ;  winters  in 
range  of  the  thermometer  being  from  14°  F.  above  eero  to 
ly  are  cool  and  bracing  in  summer. 
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The  monntain  ranges  are  highly  mineralized.  The  Arizona  CJopper  Ck)mpany 
at  Clifton  and  the  Detroit  Copper  Company  at  Morenci  have  each  some  of  the 
most  complete  reduction  works  in  the  world,  rich  permanent  ore  deposits,  millions 
invested  in  plants  and  railroads,  and  together  employ  a  x)opnlationof  6,000  people. 

The  Detroit  Copper  Company  have  3nst  completed  a  plant  for  sapplying  their 
mines  at  Morenci,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  with  water  supply  from  Eagle  Creek,  4i 
miles  distant.  Eagle  Creek  at  its  lowest  stage  furnishes  80  cubic  feet  per  second. 
At  present  the  power  used  is  a  steam  engjine  of  96-horsepower  capacity,  only  50 
horsepower  being  required.  The  pipe  line  is  4-inch ;  length ,  4^ ,  miles ;  elevation  of 
Morenci  above  x)oint  of  supply,  1,625  feet.  Seventy  gallons  per  minute  is  now 
delivered  at  Morenci.  The  steam  power  is  to  be  supplemented  or  substituted  by 
a  turbine  water  wheel,  connected  directly  to  the  pump  with  207  net  horsepower. 

The  Arizona  Copi>er  Company  are  also  at  work  on  an  electric  plant  at  Eagle 
Creek,  using  a  water  wheel  under  600  feet  pressure,  developing  1,200  horsepower. 
The  power  will  be  carried  by  wire  to  Coronado  ana  their  mines  and  used  to  run 
all  hoisting  works,  train  roads,  concentrators,  etc.,  thus  doing  away  with  steam 
power  altogether.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  plant  and  a3mamos  is  $45,000; 
cost  of  changes  at  mines  and  works  not  estimated.  Since  the  so-called  coal  strip 
was  cut  off  n-om  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation,  about  a  year  ago,  prospect- 
ing has  been  very  active  in  that  locality,  and  one  of  the  most  promising  mineral 
districts  in  the  county  is  being  opened.  The  principal  ores  are  coppers;  altogether 
other  minerals  abound.  The  coal  dex>osits  near  by  will  soon  be  exploited  and 
their  value  determined.  The>[  may  give  much  additional  value  to  all  of  our  min- 
eral properties.  There  are  veins  of  precious  metals  in  every  mountain  range  in 
the  county,  and  their  extent  can  hardly  be  conjectured  at  the  present.  All  of 
the  towns  show  a  marked  and  rapid  growth  durmg  the  last  year.  Brick  blocks 
of  modem  architectural  style,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  business,  go  up; 
banks  are  established;  manufacturing  plants  put  in;  school  buudings  constructea, 
with  capacity  to  accommodate  the  mcreasing  population,  well  furnished  with 
modem  seats  and  apparatus,  and  supplied  with  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  the 
best  State  normal  and  high  schools. 

The  county  has  80  school  districts.  The  teachers  employed  number  42.  The 
average  salary  paid  to  teachers  is  $58.98  per  month.  There  is  a  school  district 
indebtedness,  represented  by  7  per  cent  iJands,  apportioned  as  follows:  To  the 
Safford  district,  $6,500;  Solomonville,  $6,000;  Thatcher,  $4,500;  total,  $16,000.  The 
number  of  school  children  shown  by  the  census  of  1809  is  2,995. 

Turning  to  the  farms,  notable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  surroxmdings 
of  the  occupants.  Fine  brick  residences  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  log  and 
adobe  structures,  shade  trees  are  planted,  yards  are  embellished  with  shrubbery 
and  flowers,  orchards  are  planted— demonstrating  that  our  rural  x)opulation  is  not 
behind  in  civilization. 

The  Graham  Mountain  range  has  auite  a  timber  area,  but  owing  to  its  precip- 
itous character  the  lumber  output  is  limited.  In  the  northern  i)art  of  the  county 
is  a  large  forest  area  not  yet  available,  as  it  lies  partly  on  the  Indian  reservation, 
with  no  road  to  it  yet  constructed.  The  range  cattle  interest  is  very  important 
and  ranks  with  any  county  in  the  Territory  according  to  area.  Near  rort  Thomas 
is  a  hot  mineral  spring  much  frequented  by  invalids  and  possessed  of  good  healing 
power,  especially  in  rheumatic  complaints.  Fine  mountam  resorts  abound,  where 
the  heat  of  summer  may  be  avoidea  among  picturesque  scenery,  bein^  accessible 
in  a  few  hours'  travel.  Successful  agriculture  can  only  be  carried  on  in  Graham 
County  by  irrigation. 

The  river  Gila  and  its  tributaries  afford  a  moderate  supply  for  their  immediate 
valleys.  There  are  24  irrigating  canals,  varying  in  size  from  5  to  12  feet  in  width 
and  from  2  to  14  miles  in  length.  They  were  all  constructed  and  are  now  owned 
by  the  farmers,  and  are  carried  on  under  the  cooperative  system.  The  com- 
panies are  mostly  incorporated,  and  the  cost  of  irrigating  an  acre  is  what  the 
necessary  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  canal  may  be  pro  rata  per  acre,  say 
from  50  cents  to  $1. 

There  are  approximately  45,000  acres  of  land  actually  under  cultivation  in  this 
coimty,  in  the  principal  valley  of  the  Gila. 

Beginning  at  the  easterly  boundary  of  the  coimty,  near  Duncan,  the  canals  suc- 
ceed each  other  every  few  miles,  the  fall  of  the  stream  and  valley  being  favorable. 
This  system  is  the  out^owth  of  the  early  settlement. 

Each  small  community  of  farmers,  when  they  settled,  had  to  go  to  work  first 
and  secure  a  water  supply  according  to  their  means,  which  were  generally  limited. 
This  multiplicity  of  canals  seems  now  unnecessary,  but  certain  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  water  supply  justify  it,  and  probably  it  vivl  never  be  abandoned,  for  the 
reason  that  at  the  low  stage  of  water,  from  April  to  July,  a  large  part  of  the  water  i 
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poeeiBg  down  Uie  riv«r  1a  in  Bnbtemtieaii  stresmfl  and  in  springs  rising  in  the 
mer  whose  eonroe  b  in  the  monntaine  bordering  the  streanu. 

The  water  oomee  to  the  sarface  between  the  dams,  thus  affording  a  new  supply 
to  the  ciHUtl  next  below.  The  aeepage  from  the  irrigated  lands  above  also  loi^Iy 
BweUs  the  volame  of  water,  as  in  the  ccaree  of  time  it  must  all  get  back  to  the 
river,  lees  the  omonnt  of  evaporation.  Bat  this  only  applies  to  low  water;  the 
river  at  its  ordinary  stage  nme  a  large  snrplos  to  waste.  Bufficient  to  irrigate 
every  aore  of  available  lukd  in  the  county  if  conducted  tq  it,  dorii^  eight  months 
of  the  year  at  least,  making  ^rain,  fmit,  and  alfalfa  crops  possible  and  opening 
np  the  most  healthful  and  pictnresqne  portion  of  the  county  to  settlement.  To 
ntilixe  the  waste  waters  a  large  canal  has  been  projected  during  the  last  year, 
designed  to  be  built  by  the  cooperative  labor  of  the  land  owners. 

Tfais  canal  be^ns  at  the  head  of  the  principal  valley,  8  miles  above  Solomon- 
▼ille  and  near  'n^ere  the  Rio  Bonito  eaters  the  Gila,  and  will  ran  back  into  the 
mesa  lands  and  be  tl6  miles  lon^.  A  few  milee  of  the  head  have  been  constntcted. 
At  tJhe  point  it  leaves  the  river  it  is  in  solid  rock,  securing^  permanence. 

Artesian  water  has  been  developed  on  a  small  scale  in  different  parte  of  the 
valley  and  at  a  depth  of  less  than  200  feet.  It  is  very  probable  that  good  supples 
can  be  obtained  from  this  source  when  the  proper  work  shall  be  applied.    This 

--'  '  -' system  should  have  the  careful  attention  of  the  Govr- ' 

enevtsr  practicable. 

Auaaed  vo/uafion  of  properly  in  Qrahavi  County. 

fl56,88».3(S 

227,942.10 

298,710.25 

SU,g90.00 

849,017.00 

3,625.00 


40,S17.eO 
2,872.27 
2,617.00 

563,250.00 

400.00 

14,618.00 

15.00 

2,483.00 

7.766.00 

1,787.00 

128,246.80 

275,162.78 

2,405,662.78 


livelbess,  John  X.  Hoods,  John  Hancock ; 
B.  P.  Jackson  ;  district  attorney,  W.  H. 
treaanrer,  J.  H.  Richards ;  clerk  board  of 

iCt  of  the  eighteenth  legislative  assembly 
unty,  and  is  situated  in  the  northern  and 
the  north  is  the  Colorado  River,  on  the 
k  and  Oraham  counties,  and  on  the  west 
raphy  of  the  connty  consists  of  a  high 
about  6,000  feet,  cut  from  east  to  west  by 
tly  toward  that  stream  and  also  toward 
ver.  It  is  about  240  miles  long  from  north 
to  west,  containing  about  10,000  square 
.  reservations  oorer  the  entire  northern 
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portion,  and  the  White  Motmtain  Ai>ache  Indian  Beservation  covers  the  sonthem 
I>art,  leaving  a  strip  100  miles  long  and  58  miles  wide  for  the  occupation  of  white 
people. 

Tne  sonthem  portion  of  the  connty  is  covered  by  a  fine  growth  of  pine,  which  is 
now  embodied  in  the  Black  Mesa  Forest  Beserve.  The  popalation  of  the  connly 
is  estimated  at  abont  5,000. 

HOLBROOK. 

Holbrook  is  the  comity  seat  of  Navajo  conntv  and  has  a  population  of  abont 
800.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  shipping  centers  in  northern  Arizona.  It  is 
situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ldttle  Colorado,  and  has  a  bright  future. 
Above  the  town  is  a  fine  site  for  a  storage  reservoir  and  when  constructed  it  will 
reclaim  several  thousand  acres  of  tillable  land.  Holbrook  is  also  the  distributing 
point  for  Snowflake,  Taylor,  Pinedale,  Shumway,  Linden,  Showlow,  Silver  Creek, 
Pinetop,  Woodland,  Fort  Ai)ache,  Heber,  Pleasant  Valley,  Woodruff,  Concho. 
St.  Johns,  Springerville,  Keams  Canyon,  etc.  Last  spring  over  10,000  head  of 
cattle  were  siiipped  from  this  point,  and  50,000  head  of  sheep,  and  several  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  wool.  All  kinds  of  business  are  liberally  represented 
in  town.  In  1898  a  fine  court-house  was  erected.  The  town  has  a  graded  school 
and  a  church  building  is  in  the  course  of  construction.  Four  stages  leave  the 
town,  two  of  which  are  daily. 

WIN8LOW. 

Winslow  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county  and  has  a  population  of  about  1,500. 
It  is  a  freight  and  passenger  division  point  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Bailroad.  It 
has  one  of  the  finest  railit>ad  eating  houses  in  the  West ;  railroad  shops,  round- 
houses, etc. ,  and  the  company  employs  about  600  men  at  that  point.  The  town  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  contains  several  fine  business  blocks  and  numerous  elegant 
brick  residences.  An  opera  house  is  under  construction.  It  contains  several 
churches  of  various  denominations,  and  a  fine  brick  school  building  that  will 
accommodate  about  800  pupils. 

Several  farms  have  been  cultivated  profitably  around  Winslow  for  years  by 
diverting  the  waters  of  Clear  Creek  upon  the  sou.  A  large  irrigation  scheme  is 
now  bein^  developed,  and  when  completed  will  reclaim  about  50,000  acres  of  land 
surroundmg  the  town.  The  town  has  a  pushing,  energetic  i)Oiralation  and  its 
future  prospects  are  flattering. 

ST.  J06BPH. 

St.  Joseph  is  a  thriving  village  situated  on  the  Little  Colorado,  between  Hol- 
brook ana  Winslow,  Its  inhabitants  depend  chiefly  on  amculture  and  stock 
raising.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  com,  alfalfa,  sorghum,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
many  varieties  of  fruits.  Water  for  irrigation  is  taken  from  the  Little  Colorado 
in  two  ditches,  one  about  9  and  the  other  about  5  miles  long,  each  having 
several  miles  of  laterals. 

WOODRUFF. 

Woodruff  is  another  farmingvillage  situated  12  miles  east-southeast  from  Hol- 
brook on  the  Little  Colorado  Kiver.  Water  is  secured  by  damming  the  Little 
Colorado.  All  kinds  of  small  grains  and  vegetables  are  raised.  Alfalfa  is  a 
staple  crop;  and  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  ax>ples,  x>ears,  apricots,  plums,  and  a 
variety  of  cherries,  do  well.  The  village  is  located  at  the  foot  of  Woodruff  Butte, 
a  noteid  landmark  in  northern  Arizona.  The  Butte  is  of  volcanic  origin  ana 
rears  its  solitary  head  1,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  towns  in  the  county. 

SNOWFLAKE. 

Snowflake  is  situated  80  miles  south  of  Holbrook,  and  is  the  second  town,  based 
on  population,  in  the  county.  The  town  is  substantially  built,  containing  numer- 
ous fine  brick  residences  and  several  substantial  business  houses.  It  is  built  in 
the  center  of  a  rich  fanning  section.  The  cultivated  lands  adjacent  to  town  are 
watered  from  storage  reservoirs,  impounding  the  waters  of  Silver  Creek.  The 
town  is  handsomely  laid  out;  broad  streets  lined  with  tall  shade  trees,  beautiful 
buildings,  etc..  combine  to  give  an  air  of  opulence  and  prosperity  to  the  place. 
It  is  the  most  oeautifiil  and  most  substantially  built  town  in  northern  Arizona. 
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The  lands  sturoanding  the  town  are  very  fertile,  producing  all  kinds  of  cereals, 
hajr,  vegetables,  and  varions  kinds  of  froit.  The  town  has  a  telegraph  line,  a 
daily  stage,  and  every  convenience  of  an  inland  town. 

TAYLOR. 

Taylor  is  sitnted  abont  3  miles  above  Snowflake,  on  Silver  Creek.  Like  Snow- 
flake,  it  depends  wholly  on  the  tilling  of  mother  earth.  The  two  towns  depend 
on  the  same  irrigation  system,  and  there  is  now  abont  4,000  acres  of  tillable  land 
under  cultivation  in  and  about  the  two  towns.  Two  more  irrigation  systems  are 
now  bein^  constructed,  and  in  a  year  or  so  two  or  three  times  the  present  amount 
of  land  will  be  cultivated.  The  productions  at  Taylor  are  the  same  as  around 
Snowflake.  Taylor  is  pushing  ahead  and  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  one  of 
the  live  towns  of  the  county. 

SHOWIiOW. 

Showlow  is  located  on  Showlow  Creek,  about  18  miles  south  of  Taylor.  It  is 
principally  a  farming  community,  yet  some  of  the  sheep  owners  of  Navajo 
County  reside  there  and  own  ranches  in  that  section. 

PINETOP. 

Pinetop,  Linden,  Pinedale,  and  Berber  are  situated  in  the  timber  belt  south 
and  west  of  Showlow.  They  are  also  fanning  communities,  while  several  sheep 
and  catUe  men  reside  there. 

SHUMWAY. 

Shumway  is  situated  on  Silver  Creek,  7  miles  southeast  of  Taylor.  It  is  hemmed 
in  by  surrounding  mountains  and  is  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  spot.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  flounng[  mill,  which  supplies  the  surrounding  country  with  flour. 
That  vicinity  is  particularly  adapted  to  fruit  raising,  and  the  most  delicious  vari- 
eties are  produced  at  Shumway.  In  addition  thereto  all  sorts  of  cereals,  vegeta- 
bles, and  nay  are  raised. 

IRRIGATION. 

There  are  many  thousand  acres  of  the  choicest  kind  of  farming  land  in  the 
county  and  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  the  land  with.  It  will  require  only  a 
small  outlay  to  buud  a  number  of  storage  reservoirs  to  im^und  the  water  of  the 
streams,  and  make  a  vast  agricultural  section  out  of  this  county.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  all  kinds  of  produce.  The  soil,  with  the  application  of  water  by 
irrigation,  will  produce  abundantly  wheat,  oats,  com,  barley,  rye,  beans,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  peas,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  truck,  besides  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  apricots,  prunes,  berries  of  all  descrii>tions,  and  su^r  beets.  An  invest- 
ment in  a  few  reservoirs  will  bring  returns  in  a  thousandfold.  There  are  num- 
erous fine  reservoir  sites,  where  nature  has  hollowed  out  places,  and  all  that  is 
required  is  to  dam  up  the  narrow  outlets.  A  natural  basm  above  Holbrook,  if 
dimimed  up,  will  reclaim  100,000  acres  of  land;  another  above  Showlow,  one  near 
Winslow,  and,  in  fact,  the  county  is  dotted  with  natural  reservoir  sites.  So  far 
only  9,000  acres  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  in  the  county,  and  the  agricultural 
induslxy  is  in  its  infancy.  The  soil  is  black  loam,  and  sandy,  gravelly  clay,  and 
is  rich  and  fertile  whenever  water  is  applied. 

The  rainfalls  in  the  latter  part  of  tne  summer  always  send  torrents  of  water 
down  the  streams,  which,  if  impounded,  would  be  of  vast  vi^ue  to  the  agricul- 
turist, fruit  raiser,  and  stockman. 

BEET  SUGAR. 

The  soil  is  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets.  Actual  experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  that  beets  can  be  raised  here  containing  from  18  to  20 
per  cent  of  saccharine  matter.  Land  once  put  in  shape  to  cultivate  beet  sugar 
Bucoessfully  is  worth  from  $200  to  |aOO  per  acre. 

TIMBER. 

About  one-third  of  the  county  is  heavily  timbered  with  pine,  pifion,  oak,  and 
cedar.  The  pine  makes  fine  lumber,  and  the  other  varieties  make  very  desirable 
material  for  lencing  and  fuel.  Coal  can  also  be  had  for  |7  to  $8  per  ton  in  any 
of  the  towns  along  the  railroad. 
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RAILROADS. 


The  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  traverses  the  county  centrally  from  East  to  West, 
a  distance  of  over  53  miles.  The  main  stations  are  Holbrook,  St.  Joseph,  and 
Winslow. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Wheat,  oats,  and  com  are  the  principal  cereals  raised.  Wheat  brings  $1  i>er 
bushel,  com  60  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  oats  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  Alfalfa  is 
another  staple  crop  and  brings  from  $7  to  $15  per  ton.  Fruit  and  garden  truck 
bring  good  returns. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Agriculture,  cattle,  and  sheep  raising  are  the  three  ffreat  industries  of  the 
county.  There  are  now  about  60,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  county,  150,000  head 
of  sheep,  8,0Q0  horses,  and  2,000  swine. 

MINING. 

Several  prospects  have  been  discovered,  but  no  paying  mines  have  been  found 
as  yet. 

WEALTH. 

The  assessed  valuation  for  1899  was  $1,211,058.19,  which  represents  abouc  three- 
eighths  of  the  real  value  of  the  property  in  the  county. 

CLIMATE. 

The  mean  elevation  is  between  5,000  and  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  climate 
is  bracinff  and  is  an  ideal  retreat  for  pulmonary  affections.  The  winters  are  mild 
and  the  altitude  renders  the  summers  comparativelv  cool.  No  extremes,  but  an 
even,  moderate  climate,  suited  to  develop  physical  and  mental  activity.  The 
snowfall  during  the  winter  is  light,  and  the  refreshing  showers  in  the  summer 
cool  the  atmosphere  and  temper  the  heat. 

SOBNERY  AND  NATURAL  WONDERS. 

Southeast  of  Holbrook  is  the  world-famous  Petrified  Forest.  To  the  north  is 
the  strange  and  weird  Painted  Desert,  the  Aztec  ruins,  the  Moqui  villages,  where 
every  vear  the  snake  dance^  a  remarkable  religious  ceremony,  is  held,  and  which 
attracts  scientists  and  tourists  from  every  part  of  the  globe.  To  the  south  are 
the  famous  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  of  the  White  Mountains. 

EDUCATION. 

There  are  14  school  districts  in  the  county,  employing  22  teachers.  Five  of  the 
districts  have  spraded  schools,  with  two  or  more  teachers.  The  number  of  months 
of  school  taugnt  in  each  district  range  from  5  to  8,  averaging  about  6^  months. 
The  salaries  paid  range  from  $45  to  $100  per  month ;  average  salarv  about  $65  per 
month  for  both  male  and  female  teachers.  There  are  e^ut  1,000  chil<&en  of 
school  age  in  the  county.  The  schools  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  the  teachers  is  fully  equal  to  the  average  in  the  East.  Most  of  them  are 
normal  school  graduates  or  have  received  professional  training  in  normal  schools. 

PRESS. 

Two  pai>ers  are  published  in  the  county— the  Mail,  at  Winslow,  and  the  Argus, 
at  Holbrook. 

CHURCHES. 

There  are  8  churches  in  the  county.  Several  denominations  who  have  no  church 
building  of  their  own,  but  hold  services  in  the  public  halls,  schoolhouses,  and  in 
the  meeting  house  of  the  denominations  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  one. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Daily  products  are  increasing,  but  the  supply  does  not  go  beyond  home  con- 
sumption.   It  could  be  vastly  increased. 
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OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Almost  an  over  tbe  coanty  alons  the  Little  Colorado  good  clay  and  sa&d  snlt- 
able  for  bricbmaking  can  be  foand.  The  brick  tnannfactnred  at  Holbrook  and 
Winslow  rival  the  famons  Milwankee  prodnct. 

Fine  building  stone  can  be  qnarried  along  foothills  of  the  Little  Colorado.  At 
Penzance,  0  miles  below  Holbrook,  the  Svita  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is 
operating  a  large  rock  quarry,  employing  abont  100  men.  This  prodnct  is  shipped 
east  and  west  along  the  whole  ayBtem. 

A  etMd  grade  of  gypenm,  in  inexhanstible  quantities,  is  found  in  many  places, 
which  wonld,  if  properlv  treated,  make  cement  eqnal  to  tbe  beat. 

Tanneries,  woolen  mills,  a  wool  scouring  plant,  etc.,  would  be  profitable  invest- 

AueaKed  valuation  of  property  in  Navajo  County. 

Land  (815,888  acres) 1126,436.85 

Improvements - ,  - S8,287. 10- 

Rwlroad  land  (721,109  acres) 144,221.71 

City  and  town  lots __ _.__ 87,468.88 

Improvements 173,540.00 

Horses: 

Bangs  (1,366) - 18.660.00 

Wot*  (568) 22,720.00 

Saddle  (365) - _ -  6,300.00 

StalHonsfS) 800.00 

Males  (61)...- - -- 1,996.00 

Asses  (78) 890.00 

CatUe,rango(8,r37) -.  104,704.15 

Milch  cows  (483) 9.773.00 

Sheep  (88.455)  176.910.00 

Ooata  (630) - ..  1,060.00 

Swine  (347) 1.113.00 

Railroad,  standard  gauge  (57.208  miles)  _ ,  _ 148, 020. 00 

All  other  property 161.094.56 

Total 1,311,068.19 

APACHE  CO0NTT. 
County  seat.  St.  Johns. 

County  o,^eera. ^Supervisors,  A.  V.  Qibbons,  L.  J,  Brown,  B,  Lopez ;  sheriff. 
Edward  Heeler ;  district  att^tmey,  Alfred  Ruiz ;  county  recorder,  John  T.  Patter- 
"     '      ■    "  ■  ...      rdof  Hapervisors,  John  T.  Patterson. 

che  Induins,  who  formerly  occupied 
a  to  the  immediate  southwest.  The 
miles  north  and  south,  exclusive  of 
,  and  lies  in  the  north^ist  comer  of 
0  feet  altitude,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
ers,  fiowin^.  respectively,  from  the 
.  elevation  is  in  tne  south,  the  region 
surface  is  a  series  of  broad  valleys 


ning  about  600  square  miles,  which 
iderable  supply  of  water.  Tn«  July 
f  ten  overflowing  their  banks.    This 


.KHici  •uiiii,  the  capacity  of  which  ii 
agricultural  land. 


V  line  is  covered  with  a  good  growth 
immense  trees  4  to  6  feet  in  diuneter. 

and  is  practically  untouched.  The 
it,  and  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  in 
climate  and  water  supply.  The  foot- 
^th  of  ptBon,  cedar,  and  oak.  averag- 
,  The  tim.ber  of  the  foothills  is  not 
d  may  be  had  for  the  cost  of  hauling. 
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CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  that  of  most  localities  in  our  latitude  and  elevation.  The  air  is 
light  and  dry,  and  the  wind  fitful,  especially  during  the  spring  months,  but 
cyclones  and  destructive  storms  are  wholly  unknown.  The  summers  are  mild 
and  pleasant,  with  cool  nights,  while  the  winter  season  may  be  compared  with 
the  quiet  sunny  weather  of  late  September  in  the  Middle  States.  The  spring 
montns  are  dry,  but  abundant  rains  set  in  usually  about  July  1  and  continue  well 
into  the  fall  months.  Irrigation  is  usually  employed  during  the  dry  season,  but 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  raising  of  late  crops  of  com,  wheat,  and 
sorghum. 

GRAIN. 

Our  cool  seasons  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  small  grain.  The 
land  under  irrigation  produces  abundant  croi)s.  The  grain  raised  in  this  section 
is  a  yery  large  kernel,  oats  weighing  as  high  as  50  x>ounds  to  the  bushel.  The 
wheat  IS  of  an  excellent  quality  for  milling.  About  1,250  barrels  of  flour  are 
turned  out  annually  by  our  county  mills.  Springerville  is  the  center  of  the  grain- 
producing  district. 

GRASSES. 

The  only  tame  grass  cultivated  is  alfalfa  or  lucerne.  This  is  a  most  remarka- 
ble grass,  both  in  vitality  and  piroduction.  Its  roots  penetrate  the  ground  to  the 
depui  of  8  feet.  It  does  not  yield  easily  to  the  drought,  and  in  this  section  pro- 
duces two  or  three  crops  a  year.  The  wild  grasses  on  the  mesas  consist  of  white 
and  black  grains,  Sacaton,  and  several  other  varieties,  which  come  up  after  the 
first  summer  rains,  and  mature  and  cure  before  the  fall  frosts  and  furnish  strong 
and  nutritious  feed  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring, 
after  the  snow  melts  in  the  mountains,  a  fine  growth  of  bunch  and  blue  ^^I'ass 
starts  up  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  live  stock  are  driven  into  the  mountains  for 
summer  range. 

CATTLE. 

The  cattle  industry  of  Ai>ache  County,  which  formerly  was  the  chief  industry 
of  l^e  county,  has  undergone  a  very  remarkable  change,  which  is  attributable  to 
natural  causes:  First,  the  liability  of  the  occurrence  of  droughts  in  an  arid 
country ;  and  second,  the  disposition  of  stockmen  to  overstock  a  new  country. 

In  1^  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  Apache  County  had  not  less  than 
40,000  head  of  cattle,  while  to-day  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  county  will  not 
exceed  10,000  head,  a  condition  far  more  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  cattle- 
men than  when  the  county  was  overstocked  with  cattle. 

SHEEP. 

The  chief  rival  of  the  cattle  industry  is  the  sheep  industry.  In  the  latter  less 
money  is  required  to  begin  with,  and  hence  more  i>ersons  are  enp^ased  in  it.  The 
sheepmen  are  usually  residents  and  personally  superintend  their  ousiness.  The 
range  is  naturally  adapted  to  sheep  breeding  and  severe  losses  are  unknown. 
The  mesas  are  generally  well  covered  with  cedars,  which  furnish  protection  to 
the  stock  during  the  stormy  winter  weather,  the  sagebrush  and  other  under- 
ffrowth  being  sufficient  for  their  subsistence.  During  the  summer  months  the 
nocks  are  all  driven  into  the  mountains  where  they  find  an  abundance  of  green 
feed.  The  annual  wool  clip  reaches  about  750,000  i)ounds,and  is  one  of  the 
county's  principal  resources. 

TOWNS. 

St.  Johns,  the  county  seat,  is  located  on  the  Little  Colorado  River,  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  county,  15  miles  from  the  railroad.  It  has  approximately  a  x>opulation 
of  1,500  inhabitants,  1  Catholic,  and  1  Mormon  church,  2  public  schools,  1  flour 
mill,  4  large  general  stores,  a  substantial  court-house  and  jail,  and  1  newspaper. 
The  St.  Johns  Herald. 

Springerville  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  with  a  population 
of  about  800  inhabitants,  1  flour  mill,  a  Catholic  church,  8  stores,  and  1  substan- 
tial school  buildinff, 

Concho  is  near  the  center  of  the  west  line  of  the  county,  containing  a  x>opula- 
tion  of  about  500  inhabitants,  8  stores,  and  2  public  schoolhouses.  It  is  the  center 
of  the  fruit  raising  and  sheep  industry. 

Other  small  towns  are  Nutrioso,  Alpine,  Eagar,  Greer,  and  Navajo. 
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There  are  13  scbool  diatricta  in  the  cotuty.  which  employ  19  teachera  for  a  term 
of  five  to  Hix  monthe,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $40  to  $8S  per  month.  Teachers 
are  generally  graduates  of  flrst-clasB  normal  schools,  and  examinations  are  trader 
the  anperrision  of  the  Territory  superintendent  of  pnblic  instmction. 

IRRIQATION. 

There  are  abont  6,000  ocrea  nnder  ditch  in  the  county.  This  has  all  been  carved 
ont  of  waste  land,  practically  valueless  to  the  Government.  The  work  of  water 
development  and  land  reclamation  haa  been  done  by  our  home  people  in  every 
instance,  without  the  aid  of  outside  capital.  The  plan  of  operation,  usually,  ia  to 
organize  a  stock  company,  the  stock  being  paid  for  by  work  in  the  construction 
operations. 

Farming  in  thia  coonty  ia  no  experiment.  It  is  an  unqualified  auoceea,  and  is 
limited  to  a  few  thousand  acres, solely  because  of  a  lack  of  water  development. 
Substantial  improvements  in  that  direction  are  underway,  however.  The  St. 
Johns  Irrigation  Company,  a  cooperative  concern  which  now  irrigates  some  3,000 
acres  of  bench  land,  naa  two  reservoirs  completed,  at  a  total  cost  of  $15,000.  and 
has  another  reservoir  under  conatmction.  which  vrill  coat  $1B,000  more,  and 
which  win  irrigate  between  8,000  and  4,000  acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Johns.  All  the  water  supply  is  from  the  Little  Colorado  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, 

Apache  County  has  been  known  as  eeeentially  a  stock-raising  county,  but  ita 
agricultural  interests  are  certain  to  become  an  important  factor  In  the  general 

£ro6perity  within  the  near  future.  Onr  people  are  alive  to  the  necessity  and 
nportance  of  water  storage,  and  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  county  in 
respect  of  available  reservoirs  sites  comprise  a  valuable  aaaet.  Nor  will  the 
development  of  the  county's  agricaltural  resources  conflict  with  the  live-stock 
interests.  The  land  reclaimed  and  available  for  reclamation  forins  little  or  no 
■poitt  of  the  grazing  lands.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  stockmen  welcome  tiie  farm- 
ers, from  whom  they  are  able  to  purchase  all  their  snM>lies,  while  the  extension 
of  the  alfalfa  fields  will  mean  better  opp<»lunities  for  fattening  the  range  cattle. 

Asaessed  valuation  of  property  in  Apache  County. 

$84,487.00 

69,800.00 

154,128.89 
16.099.00 
46, 505.  SO 

13,485.68 

24,443.00 

14,078.50 

1,076.00 

1,850.00 

662.00 

76,890.00 

9,414.00 

218,208.00 

6,002.00 

619.00 

186,305.00 

2,986.99 

182,435.66 


,  3.  Q.  Oldfield,  J.  B.  Freeman; 
nstrong;  district  attorney,  P.  W. 
irder,  R.  J.  WiUiams ;  clerk  board 

^graphically ,  lying  in  the  eastern 
orth  fay  the  rim  of  the  UogoUoiu, 
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stretching  into  the  Apache  Indian  Beservation  on  the  east,  defined  by  the  foot  of 
the  Fonr  Peaks  on  tne  west.  One  glance  at  the  map  of  Gila  County  recaUs  the 
expression,  **  a  country  of  magnificent  distances." 

CLIMATE  AND  NATURAL  OBJECTS. 

The  climate  of  Gila  County  presents  features  of  the  widest  diversity.  In  winter 
one  may  drift  from  the  snow-clad  forests  of  Pine  and  Payson  to  the  rare  salubrity 
of  Globe  and  the  Salt  River  Valley ;  in  summer  he  may  be  seen  wending  his  way 
back  to  the  perfumed  groves  in  the  shadow  of  nature^s  stupendous  wall,  *'  the 
rim  *'  of  the  Moffollons.  Even  from  Globe,  where  in  summer  the  climate  is  some- 
times on  the  ardent  order  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  a  10-mile  drive  to  the  Pinal 
Mountains  will  bring  one  to  a  cool  and  delightful  atmosphere. 

No  other  field  in  the  wonderful  West  holds  out  greater  attractions  to  the  tourist, 
the  health  seeker,  the  man  with  the  gun  and  rod,  the  brush  and  camera.  Among 
other  remarkable  objects  are  the  Natural  Bridge,  near  Pine,  the  majestic ''Bim,^ 
the  Salt  River  Valley  canyon,  and  the  caves  and  labyrinths  of  the  ESast  Verde. 
The  Natural  Bridge  brings  hundreds  of  sight-seers  every  yea^  from  Globe,  a  dis- 
tance of  118  miles,  and  no  one  who  ever  looked  ux>on  it  ever  regretted  the  four 
days  of  dusty  travel  necessary  to  reach  it.  It  is  a  majestic  span  of  nature's 
masonry,  from  the  edge  of  which  a  tiny  silver  stream  can  Be  seen,  200  feet  below, 
the  mighty  arch  being  over  800  feet  in  length  and  containing  sufficient  material 
to  build  a  city.  This  arch  at  one  point  is  only  6  feet  thick,  and  a  hole  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  body  g^ves  the  dehghted  observer  a  perfect  view  of  the  wonders 
below  him ;  yet  on  IJie  top  of  the  great  bridge  there  is  a  fine  farm. 

The  '*  Rim  "  of  the  Mogbllons  forms  one  of  the  most  sublime  pictures  ever  con- 
templated by  man.  It  extends  150  miles,  and  simply  constitutes  an  abrupt  descent 
from  the  great  elevated  table-land  known  as  the  Coconino  forest,  down  to  the 
plains  altitude  of  southern  Arizona.  For  miles,  in  places,  the  mighty  wall  stands 
2,000  feet  above,  as  i>erpendicular  as  the  walls  of  a  house,  with  cactus,  catclaw,  and 
mesquite  at  the  bottom,  and  the  long-leaved  pine  dangling  over  the  top.  Alto- 
gether it  may  properly  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  natural  wonders  in 
America. 

The  valley  of  the  Upper  Salt,  about  25  miles  north  of  Globe,  spreads  out  for  sev- 
eral miles,  where  enterprising  ranchers,  aided  by  abundant  water,  exhaustless  tim- 
ber from  the  near-by  Sierra  Anchas,  and  every  aid  which  generous  nature  affords, 
have  made  substantial  improvements.  The  valley  terminates  in  a  canyon  so  nar- 
row, deep,  and  precipitous  that  it  constitutes  a  natural  wonder,  and  tnis  canyon 
has  been  selected  by  the  Hudson  Reservoir  people  as  their  dam  site.  A  dam  200 
feet  in  height  will  be  constructed,  which  will  store  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  the 
whole  of  the  Salt  River  valley  and  the  adjacent  mesas.  Other  fine  attractions  are 
the  hot  springs,  80  miles  north  of  San  Carlos,  the  cave  dwellings,  and  other  pre- 
historic ruins  m  the  greatest  profusion,  together  with  wonderful  fossils  and  almost 
every  natural  attraction  known. 

FRATEBNAIi  BOCIETIBS. 

Globe  is  the  most  enthusiastic  secret  society  city  in  the  Territory.  The  Odd 
Fellows  have  just  completed  a  fine  brick  hall  wnich  would  be  a  credit  to  any  town 
of  5,000  i)eople.  The  Masons  also  control  a  commodious  hall,  the  Kni^^its  of 
Pytiuas  have  a  fine  lodge,  while  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  wood- 
men of  the  World,  Elks,  Foresters.  Miner's  Union,  Good  Templars,  Red  Men, 
Rebeccas,  and  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  tne  Red  Men  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

AORICULTTTRB  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

During  the  present  year,  more  than  ever  before,  extensive  prac^cal  experiments 
have  proved  tnat  all  standard  varieties  of  fruit  reach  a  deg^ree  of  perfection  in  Gila 
County  seldom  equaled  on  the  coast,  while  wheat,  com,  barley,  and  alfalfa  are 
ndsed  in  abundance  by  irrigation  in  the  lower  sections,  and  without  it  in  the 
higher  localities.  The  little  settlement  of  Pine,  which  nestles  at  the  foot  of  the 
**  Rim,"  has  demonstrated  very  forcibly  what  the  possibilities  of  the  soil  are  in 
Gila  County. 

CATTLE. 

The  cattle  industry,  which  was  somewhat  crippled  in  1897,  has  revived  wonder- 
fully since  the  beginning  of  1898,  and  men  are  greatly  cheered  by  the  outlook.  The 
past  season  was  favorable  and  the  range  correspondingly  good.    The  completion 
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of  tbe  railroad  to  Globe  enables  owners  to  market  cattle  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  moved  out  of  the  connty  on  acconnt  of  having  to  drive  over  a  dry  conntry, 
and  the  indnstry  still  holds  its  place,  second  only  to  mining. 

RAILROADS. 

The  sadconfessioii,  anavoidablein  Oila  Connty's  last  report,  that  it  was  the  only 
coon'"  in  the  Territory  without  a  railroad  is  luppily  no  longer  necessary.  Tbe 
Qila  Valley,  Globe  and  Nortbem  Railroad  is  in  fnll  operation,  connecting  with  the 
Sonthem  Pacific  at  Bowie,  and  has  i\g  terminus  at  Globe.  It  operates  about  28 
miles  of  road  in  the  connty.  and  will  shortly  be  extended  to  the  Black  Warrior,  9 
miles  northwest  of  Globe,  The  road  carries  spnrs  to  the  smelters  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Copper  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  and  tbe  United  Globe  mines. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  road  baa  been  proaperons  to  a  degree  that  astonished  its 
promoters.  It  has  not  only  been  a  great  sacoees  for  its  investors,  bat  hasincreased 
the  prosperity  of  Globe  and  the  whole  county  inestimably.    For  twenty  long 


but  the  sarrivors  have  lived  to  realize  their  hoi 
property  since  the  advent  of  the  road  secures  ti 
construction  of  the  road  distinctly  marks  a  nev 
in  every  department  of  its  indnstrial  aSairs. 


This  is,  of  conrse,  the  crowning  industry  of  Gila  County.  It  is  one  matter  in 
which  Gila  Connty  ranks  with  any  conunonity  in  the  coast  coantry.  Twenty 
years  ago  tbe  copper  mines  of  Globe  T^ealized  handsome  dividends,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  everything  needed  at  amuchhlgherprice  thannow;  when 

riulroad  freight  rates  were  nearly  doable,  and  everytning  taken  in  or  out  was 
dragged  from  Willcox,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  through  sand  and  dust,  and  while 
copper  was  10  coots,  instead  of  18  cents.  Nothins  else  could  apeak  stronger  for 
the  extent  and  richness  of  these  mines.  The  Old  Dominion  and  the  United  Globe 
ate  the  pioneer  properties  of  the  camp,  and  milliona  have  been  produced  from 
the  yawning  stopes  with  which  the  mountain  is  honeycombed.  The  advent  of 
theraUroad,  of  conrse,  has  stimnlated  their  operation  and  doubled  their  capacity 
to  produce.  The  Old  Dominion  has,  during  the  last  year,  put  in  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  new  machinery,  one  feature  in  their  improvements  being  the 
finest  hoist  in  the  Territory,  and  tbe  company  employs  something  near  450  men. 
The  United  Globe  has  made  similar  strides,  and  contemplates  pntting  in  a  leach- 
ing plant  in  the  near  future.     It  employs  about  500  men. 

Toe  Black  Warrior  Company  has  two  groups  of  mining  claims  located  T  miles 
west  of  Globe,  in  Gila  County,  there  being  40  claims  in  all.     The  Black  Warrior 
mines  have  been  working  continually  for  the  past  three  years,  and  have  been 
developed  from  a  promising  prospect  to  producing  mines ;  during  which  time  tbe 
company  has  made  large  snipments  of  copper  ore,  averaging  14  per  cent  copper, 
to  the  local  smelters  at  Globe,  and  since  the  completion  ot  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe 
and  Northern  Railway  the  company  has  been  making  regular  shipments  of  from 
two  to  sii  carloads  per  week  of  its  high-grade  ore  to  Silver  City  reduction  works. 
During  these  shipments  there  have  been  iromOOto  75  men  developing  the  property 
and  blocking  out  ore,  preparing  to  supply  the  150-ton  plant  which  tlie  company 
has  erected  lor  the  treatment  of  its  own  ore  on  il«  own  property  for  the  produc- 
tion of  copper  and  bullion.    The  company  has  spared  no  pams  in  its  equipment, 
and  has  in  connection  with  the  plant  a  reverbatory  furnace  and  has  now  com* 
menced  the  erection  of  a  sulphonc  acid  plant. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  ore  actually  blocked  out  npon  the  Dadeville  and  Mont- 
'  copper  ore,  averaging  10  per  cent  copper, 
1  of  800  feet  on  the  dip  of  the  vein,  there 
I  npon  these  two  claims  alone,  in  all  the 
rantered.    The  ore  is  worked  by  gravity 
which  taps  tbe  workings  at  the  lowest 
J  a  tramway  8,000  feet,  where  it  reaches 
"' ' ""  plan,  below  which  is  the  reverbatory 


rityplar 
e  nnishe 


T  the  works,  c 

ininKhall,blacksirii , — ^-, „ 

ntendent,  water-pipe  lines  being  laid  u 
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convey  water  to  all  the  buildings  in  the  camp.  The  plant  has  been  especially 
constructed  for  the  treatment  of  the  oxide  ores  of  tne  Black  Warrior  at  the 
minimum  expense,  and  nature  has  favored  this  property  to  that  end.  From  the 
farthest  workings  of  the  mine  there  is  a  continual  slope  which  does  not  end  until 
the  scales  which  are  to  weigh  the  bullion  are  reached,  a  distance  of  over  a  mile. 

Besides  the  foregoing  leading  i)rox>erties,  many  others  are  fast  assuming  the 
proportions  of  standard  {paying  mines,  while  the  hills  are  full  of  miners  and  cUo- 
riders  who  do  well,  working  small  proi>erties  on  a  private  scale  and  shipping  the 
ore  and  selling  it  to  the  large  smelters. 

The  Pinto  Creek  district  is  coming  to  the  front  as  a  copper  and  gold  camp, 
several  important  sales  having  been  made  to  good  companies  duringr  tne  last  four 
months. 

Valuable  copper  proi)ertie8  exist  also  near  Payson,  on  Tonto  Creek,  and  in  the 
Gun  Creek  district,  and  the  mining  outlook  as  a  whole  is  vastly  better  than  ever 
before  since  the  organization  of  the  coxmty.  It  is  principally  this  industry  which 
makes  a  demand  for  all  the  products  of  the  range,  the  ranch,  the  garden,  and  the 
orchard,  and  has  built  up  tne  wealth  of  Gila  County,  and  to  it  the  people  look 
for  the  greatest  measure  of  pro8i)erity  ever  known  to  any  section  of  Arizona. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  press  in  Gila  County  consists  of  two  weekly  newi^apers,  the  Arizona 
Silver  Belt,  owned  and  pubushed  by  the  venerable  Judge  Hackney  and  Joseph 
Hamill,  and  the  Globe  Times,  published  and  owned  by  the  veteran  frontier  news- 
I>aper  man,  R.  C.  Brown.  Both  pax)ers  are  ably  edited  and  work  with  true  fron- 
tier enthusiasm  for  the  upbuilding  of  their  community. 

A  general  recapitulation  of  the  progress  of  the  county  since  the  last  report 
would  reveal  astonishing  advancement  in  industrial  conditions,  and  the  total 
value  of  all  property  would  appear  much  greater  in  the  report  if  people  could 
learn  that  a  full- value  assessment,  along  with  a  light  tax  rate,  advertises  a  com- 
munity vastly  better  than  an  under  assessment  along  with  a  heavy  tax  rate. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Oila  County. 

Land  (3,002  acres) $16,674 

Improvements 128, 470 

Patented  mines  (53) 152, 900 

City  and  town  lots 66, 430 

Improvements 136,867 

£Lorse8  * 

Range  (1,226) 12,260 

Sadfle  (1,875) 40,866 

Mules  (98) 2,450 

Asses  (857) 1,785 

Cattle  (40,766) 407,660 

Sheep  (13) 26 

GK)at8  (4,411) 8,822 

Swine  (377) 1,885 

All  other  proi)erty 271 ,  912 

Total 1,248,907 

MOHAVE  COUNTY. 

County  seat.  Kingman. 

County  o^er«.— Supervisors,  Ed  Imus,  M.  Scanlon,  J.  8.  Kolar;  sheriff, 
Harvey  Hubbs ;  treasurer,  A.  Cornwall ;  district  attorney,  William  G.  Blakely ; 
recorder,  John  P.  Feeny ;  probate  judge,  J.  A.  Logan ;  clerk  board  of  supervisors, 
John  P.  Feeny. 

Prior  to  1864  Mohave  County  composed  a  portion  of  Donna  Ana  County,  N.  Mex. , 
but  after  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  it  was  formed  into  one  of 
the  four  original  political  divisions  into  which  the  Territory  was  divided.  It 
embraces  16,000  square  miles  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory.  It  is 
traversed  by  high  mountain  ranges  and  broad  v^leys,  covered  many  months  in 
the  year  by  luxuriant  vegetation  and  nutritious  grasses.  Until  1882  its  only 
means  of  conununication  with  the  outside  world  was  by  stage  to  San  Bernardino, 
or  river  steamer  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 
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LANDS. 


The  namber  of  acres  of  land  now  nnder  cnltiTation  is  over  2,300;  and  on  the 
Colorado  River  below  Fort  Mohave  several  bondred  more  acres  are  in  process  of 
reclamation. 

Theirrigationcanaleof  the  coantv  are  pnrely  of  a  lateral  natiire.bmlt  to  carry 
'water  over  small  sections  of  land.  On  the  Big  Sandy  each  farmer  has  taken  ont 
a  ditch  from  the  creek  to  irrigate  his  own  tract  of  land,  consieting  from  00  to  300 
acres.  Thirty-five  miles  of  oitch  will  cover  the  irrigation  district  of  the  Suidy. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  River  the  Qovemmentliaa  a  pumping  plant  which 
snpplies  water  for  abont  100  acres  of  land.    Several  ranchers  iiTigat«  small  par. 

LAND  RECLAMATION. 

There  are  In  the  connty  of  Uohave,  not  inclnding  the  high  mesas,  over  4.000,000 
acres  of  land  that  can  be  readily  reclaimed.  Lands  along  the  Colorado  River,  in 
the  Hohave  Valley,  grow  every  semitropical  fruit.  No  frost  falls  in  the  low- 
lands. In  the  monntain  ranges  are  manv  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  used 
to  irrigate  small  patches  of  land.  West  of  Eingman  several  of  these  springs  have 
been  converged  at  Beale  Springs  and  a  beantiful  fmit  orchard  propagated.  This 
year  the  crop  has  been  nsimlly  targe,  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  was  sbi})ped 
to  ootside  points.  The  peaches  raised  on  this  ranch  are  of  the  most  luscious 
flavor  and  are  of  enormous  size.  North  of  this  ranch  is  Oak  Creek,  the  largest 
orchard  in  the  county.  Nectarines,  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  apples,  pears,  pinms, 
pom^ranatea,  almonds,  grapes,  and  many  other  fruits  are  here  grown  in  abun- 

LIVE  STOCK. 

A  decrease  Is  shown  in  the  number  of  range  cattle  in  Hohave  Conntv  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  reported  by  the  assessors  last  year.  In  1898  tnere  were 
26,705  head,  while  this  year  only  22,357  are  reported.  The  drooght  of  the  past 
several  years  has  caused  some  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  inflaenced  cattle  growers 
to  dispose  of  their  herds  and  get  ont  of  the  business.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
this  country  would  be  an  ideal  cattle-breeding  country,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the 
xaiay  season  keeps  men  from  inrestiiig  in  the  industry. 


The  people  of  Mohave  Connty  depentf  almost  entirely  on  the  product  of  the 
mines.  For  years  the  mines  were  worked  almost  exclusivelv  by  "chloriders," 
and  the  product  baa  been  enormonsly  large.  Forty  million  doUara  will  not  cover 
in  value  the  gold  and  silver  taken  from  the  mines  since  their  first  discovery. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  White  mils  in  1892  many  mining  companies 
have  invested  in  mines  and  have  expended  thoosands  of  dollars  in  development. 

«,■.-•-•_  I- .1.1.  *«. 1  TTTi.;.^  Hills,  where  an  English  company,  after  paying 

jroQp  of  mines,  has  expendea  over  3500,000  in 
out  ore  bodies  in  the  mines.  This  company 
L  the  Q.  A.  R.  mine  and  a  40-9tamp  mill  on 
lop  a  sufficient  water  snpply  has  been  a  great 
perations,  but  to  date  the  production  of  bnl- 
I  ol  dollars.  A  carload  of  ore  shipped  under 
A.  R.  mine  contained  29.000  ounces  of  silver 
Chloriders  took  from  the  sorface  of  the  White 
ade  of  ore.  Under  the  new  management  a  new 
ipth  will  be  sunk,  the  work  to  begin  as  soon  as 
At  Chloride  a  Scotch  syndicate  has  in  operation 
bandlinglOOtonsof  ore  dally.  This  plant  handles 
On  the  same  lead  the  Hualapat  Mining  Company 
le  product  passing  through  a  process  which  cleans 
nainshaft  is  down  400  feet,  and  the  vein  shows  IS 
The  output  at  present  is  abont  20  tons  daily  of  clean 
Sesame  lode,  is  the  Bullion  Beck  and  Mollis  Qib- 
haft  is  down  nearly  20u  feet  and  has  the  richest 


lias  just  been  installed,  and  S  shifts  m 
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the  shaft.    The  ore  of  this  vein  carries  good  valnes  in  lead,  gold,  and  silver.    The 
vein  is  12  feet  wide  on  the  surface.    John  Bany  ha^  16  feet  of  ore  in  the  Minne- 
sota, and  the  assorted  product  runs  away  up  in  the  hundreds  of  ounces  in  silver. 
Mr.  Banv  has  a  hoist  on  the  mine  and  has  exploited  it  thoroughly  above  the  200- 
foot  level.    He  also  has  a  hoist  on  the  Juckahoe,  a  claim  northwest  of  Chloride 
and  about  2  miles  from  the  post-office.    The  Merrimac,  west  of  the   Chloride,  is 
producing  big  ore.    It  has  a  good  hoisting  plant  and  is  working  a  good  force  of 
men.    The  Juno  is  operating  a  hoist.    Prospectors  have  flocked  into  the  hills  in 
all  directions  from  Cnloride.    Gkx>d  ore  is  being  discovered  in  all  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  prospectors  are  feverishly  doing  their  title  work.    The  town  of  Chloride 
now  has  an  estimated  x)opulation  of  800,  where  a  year  ago  there  was  but  little  over 
100.    Across  the  valley  from  Chloride  new  gold  discoveries  have  been  made,  and 
a  Philadelphia  company  has  put  in  a  10-stamp  mill  to  work  the  ores  from  a  claim 
which  they  recently  purchased.    Frank  Rockefeller,  one  of  the  Standard  Oil 
magnates,  has  purchased  one  of  the  claims  in  the  new  camp  and  is  opening  up  a 
wonderful  body  of  gold-bearing  lime-carbonate  ore.    The  extraction  of  the  gold 
from  its  ores  in  the  camp  is  an  easy  matter  by  the  cvanide  process,  the  loss  of 
cyanide  being  16  cents  per  ton  of  ore  treated.    At  tne  Sheeptndl  mines,  near 
Bulls  Head  Kapids,  the  Arizona  and  New  England  Mining  Company^  has  put  in 
a  20-stamp  mill  and  are  making  a  great  success.    In  Mineral  Park  £tasin  are  many 
veins  carrying  gold  and  silver.     A  number  of  the  old  abandoned  claims  have 
been  relocated  and  are  producing  gold  ore.    Notably  is  this  the  case  with  the 
Quick  Relief.    After  doing  considerable  dead  work  the  former  owner  abandoned 
tne  property,  which,  relocated  by  the  present  owner  a  few  feet  in  new  ^pround, 
brought  to  li^ht  2  feet  of  very  rich  silver  ore.    A  drift  is  now  being  driven  on 
this  ore,  and  it  is  holding  its  width  and  value.    The  Keystone  and  Buckeye  are 
the  only  mines  in  the  l^n  having  hoists,  but  there  are  several  mines  being 
worked.    The  i^een  Bee  is  an  ore  snipx>er,  as  is  also  the  Lady  Bug,  Lone  Star, 
and  Home  Pastime.    At  Layne  Springs  the  Nighthawk  mine  continues  to  be  a  big 
producer.    The  Mint,  one  of  the  old  abandoned  claims,  has  developed  into  a  phe- 
nomenal  ore   producer.      Ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  is  valued  at  1,800 
ounces  silver  and  12  ounces  gold.    The  Blackfoot  and  Oro  Plata  mines,  in  Todd 
Basin,  are  big  producers.    Tne  Oro  Plata  produced  nearly  ^200,000  last  year  under 
leasehold  workings.    In  Union  Basin  are  many  good  veins  of  mineral.    At  Cubat 
the  Gk>lden  Qem  mine  has  been  opened  up  at  a  depth  of  8S0  feet  and  has  produced 
$150,000.    It  has  a  good  hoist.    The  Flores,  on  the  west  of  the  Gk>lden  Gem,  has 
a  5-stamp  mill  and  noisting  plant.    The  Cubat  mine  has  been  exploited  to  a  depth 
of  200  feet.    All  these  claims  are  gold-bearing,  and  the  latter  claim  is  also  cox>- 
per-bearing.    In  and  around  this  camp  are  many  veins  carrying  lead  in  paying 
quantities.    To  the  east  of  Cubat  is  the  famous  Stockton  Hill  Camp.    Here  are 
located  many  rich  veins  of  silver  ores,  and  the  united  product  of  the  mines  will 
reach  into  the  millions.    The  deepest  mine  is  only  40  feet,  and  above  this  depth 
$500,000  has  been  produced.    The  vein  in  places  has  a  width  of  20  feet.    The  Infal- 
lible, Tigress,  Little  Chief,  Bluebell,  Pine,  Metal,  Fountain  Head,  Miner's  Hoiw, 
Prince  George,  Dictionary,  and  many  others  have  been  wonderful  producers. 
The  C.  O.  D.  mine  has  produced  1,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  besides  gold  and  le»d, 
above  the  400-foot  level.    Ore  left  in  the  old  drifts  and  stopes,  and  which  was 
considered  worthless,  is  now  found  to  contain  4j  ounces  gold  to  the  ton,  and  pre- 
paration is  being  made  to  unwater  the  mine  and  g^ve  the  property  a  new  lease  of 
uf  e.   At  Gold  and  Lost  Basins  are  many  big  veins  of  low-grade  gold  ore  and  smaller 
veins  of  shipping  values.    Lack  of  water  is  the  drawback  to  successful  opera- 
tions in  these  districts,  but  conditions  are  constantly  changing,  and  the  future 
may  have  good  things  in  store  for  the  mine  owners  who  have  held  on  to  their 
properties  for  years.    Peacock  district  has  a  few  good  mines,  but  at  present  little 
work  is  being  aone  on  them.    In  the  Hualapai  Mountain,  the  Old  American  Flag 
Mine,  is  being  reopened  by  a  small  force  of  men.    In  early  days  its  ores  were  rich 
enough  to  ship  to  Swansea,  England,  for  treatment.    Cedar,  Ruby,  and  Owen 
districts  are  producing  shipping  ores  in  a  small  way,  although  they  merit  a  better 
fate. 

The  old  McCrackin  mine,  in  Owen  district,  produced  nearly  $4,000,000  in  silver, 
all  ores  being  mined  through  tunnels.  The  deepest  working  is  only  80  feet  below 
the  lower  tunnel  level.  Along  the  Colorado  River,  from  the  moutn  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  to  Bill  Williams  Fork,  are  immense  gravel  beds,  carrying  from  a  few 
cents  to  $2  to  the  cubic  yard  of  placer  gold.  Thousands  of  locations  have  been 
made  along  the  river  and  considerable  gold  extracted.  At  Temple  Bar  a  French 
company  has  put  in  a  hydraulic  plant  to  work  the  rich  bench  diggings,  but  were 
depending  upon  catching  driftwood  sufficient  for  fuel.  A  glance  Doom  has  been 
put  in  the  river,  but  no  drift  has  come  down  since  its  completion,  and  outside  of 
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a  trial  mn  to  test  the  machinery  n 

very  fine,  but  nnggeto  weighing  foi „ 

baevia  Uomitain  (wcnrs  »  sedimentary  deposit  cairying  gold.  Detritas  from  this 
deposit  has  furnished  groond  for  the  operation  or  pannere  and  dry  washers  for 
twenty  yeara,  and  fnlly  $1,000,000  has  been  taken  out. 

Three  monntajn  rangeslraverse  the  county  from  north  to  soath,  and  theirrock\ 
ribs  are  eeamed  with  ledges  ot  ^Id,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Near  Mineral  Pare 
are  many  ledges  of  tnrquoise,  which  show  evidence  of  baving  been  systematically 
worked  by  a  prehistoric  race.  Stone  hammers  andmde  tools  have  been  fonnd  in 
all  the  openings  in  the  mines.  For  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1899.  the  ore  ship- 
ment through  the  Kingman  Samjling  Works  and  to  the  smelters  and  bnllion  by 
€Xpreee  ia  valued  at  $1,500,000.    Shipments  of  lead  aggregate  over  600  tons. 


The  cUmate  of  Uohave  CoTinty  is  indeed  delishtfal.  In  the  mountains  it  is  cool 
and  exhilarating  during  thesummermonths,  while  in  the  valleys  it  never  becomes 
oppressively  hot.  For  an  all-the-year-ronnd  climate  it  anrpasses  anything  in  the 
world,  and  some  day  in  the  not  distant  future  it  will  be  the  resort  of  invalids 
tnan  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A.aRKJUl'TUKG. 

The  amount  of  barley  produced  for  the  year  ended  June  80, 1809,  was  !00  tons; 
wheat,  100  tons;  com,  10  tons.  On  the  Big  Sandy  and  in  many  parts  of  the  connty 
a  good  bnsiiieBa  in  the  cnltore  of  bees  has  sprang  up  in  recent  years,  and  now 
there  are  over  800  stands. 

HORTICDLTUaE. 

In  bearing  orchards  there  are  40  acres  in  the  county.  The  fruit  is  bo  well 
known  that  it  readily  sells  in  the  ontdde  markets  at  figwea  far  in  advance  of  the 
California  prodncta.  Seven  cents  per  pound  is  realized  from  the  fruit  delivered 
at  Kingtnan.  Peaches,  figs,  ^ricota,  apples,  nectarines,  and  grapes  bring  the 
same  price.    Little  patches  of  land  in  the  vicinity  net  the  owners  enormous 

BCHOOtiB. 

Hohave  Connty  boasts  of  more  schools  to  the  popnlation  than  any  connty  in  the 
United  States.  Wherever  the  necessary  number  of  children  can  be  found  there 
will  also  be  fonnd  a  school.  There  are  14  school  districts,  with  13  teachers.  King- 
man has  a  handsome  brick  schoolhonse  capable  of  accommodating  200  children. 
Hackberry,  White  Hills,  and  Sandy  have  also  good  school  buildings. 

CHURCHES. 


ED  RESOURCES. 

ief  Executive,  and  through  him  the  Int^or 
wealth  of  onr  valleys,  nch  in  natnre's  fer. 
our  mountain  streams  to  make  them  yield  ' 
^here  are  in  which  to  imponnd  the  flood 
of  acres,  and,  were  this  not  feasible,  there 
of  the  mightiest  streams  on  the  continent — 
water  runs  through  the  canyon  like  a  tail- 
rsepower,  and  thia  power  can  be  used  in 
ipital  to  carry  ont  thia  immense  project  ia 
illions  of  acres. 
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Hnalapai  Valley  is  oyermn  with  the  canaiffre  plant,  and  a  factory  to  extract 
the  tannic  acid  coold  be  carried  on  Buccessfnlly.  Anotiber  industry  that  could  be 
carried  on  here  successfully  is  the  production  or  cement  from  the  inmiense  gyx>sum 
beds  along  the  Colorado  Riv^er  northwest  of  Kingman«  Tanneries  could  be  run 
successfuDy  at  any  of  the  towns  along  the  line  of  railroad. 

STATEHOOD. 

Our  people  are  a  unit  in  favor  of  statehood. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  tiie  worker  that  Mohave  Coxmty  offers  an  unex- 
celled field.  In  no  j^ace  is  the  labor  of  the  farmer,  mechanic,  or  miner  better 
repaid  than  here.  There  are  thousands  of  mines  open  to  location  in  our  moun- 
tams,  while  our  valleys  are  rich  and  unsettled. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Mohave  County, 

Cultivated  land $28,835.00 

Uncultivated  land  (112,000  acres) 22,400.00 

Railroad  land  (585,396  acres) 112,555.88 

Patented  mines  (99) 88,674.56 

Improvements  on  patented  mines .  87,205.00 

Improvements  on  xmpatented  mines 27,715.00 

Town  and  city  lots 46,087.00 

£Lorse8  * 

Range  (1,181) 23,620.00 

Work  (380) 16,500.00 

Saddle  (1,001) 85,085.00 

Stallions  (2) 100.00 

Mules  (14) 490.00 

Asses  (85) 425.00 

Cattle,  range  (22,267) 222,570.00 

Milchcows  (87) 1,740.00 

Bulls  (8) 75.00 

Sheep  (14,573) 29,146.00 

GoAta  (800) 1,600.00 

Swine  (105) 868.00 

Railroad,  standard  gauge  (108,076  miles X 270,190.00 

All  other  property 268,252.55 

Total 1,228,088.94 

COCHISE  COUNTY. 

County  seat.  Tombstone. 

County  officers, — Supervisors :  R.  W.  Barr,  M.  C.  Benton,  John  Montgomery ; 
sheriff,  Scott  White ;  treasurer,  A.  Wentworth ;  recorder,  Frank  Hare ;  district 
attorney,  Edward  W.  Land ;  probate  judge,  W.  F.  Bradley ;  clerk  board  of  super- 
visors, A.  H.  Emanuel. 

(Dochise  Coxmty  is  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Territory.  It  was  named  for 
one  of  the  Indian  chiefs  who  formerly  ruled  the  Territory  within  its  boxmd^es. 
It  contains  many  historic  spots  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  Arizona 
and  the  Indian  wars  connected  with  that  period.  One  notable  trace  of  pioneer 
methods  is  the  old  Buttertield  Trail,  over  which  mail,  express,  and  passengers 
were  carried  in  the  ante-railroad  days  by  the  **  pony  express."  Mail  and  express 
was  carried  over  this  route  between  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  San  Diego,  Cal.;  20,000 
horses  are  said  to  have  been  employed  on  the  line.  The  climate  is  e<}uable.  Most 
of  the  surface  of  the  county  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  make  the  chmate  cool  in 
suumier  and  not  severe  in  winter.  Like  nearly  all  x>ortions  of  Arizona,  Cochise 
(Ik)unty  is  moxmtainous. 

The  Chiricahua  Mountain  district  is  one  of  the  wildest  sections  in  the  United 
States.  Bear,  deer,  lions,  and  other  varieties  of  wild  annimals  roam  here  and 
multiply  almost  undisturbed.  The  moxmtain  slopes  are  covered  with  a  good 
growth  of  timber,  which  furnishes  lumber  to  the  null  man,  stulls  and  lagging  to  the 
miner,  and  fuel  to  all  classes,  thus  greatly  assisting  all  industries.  Tne  ru^^ged 
folds  of  their  great  ridges  store  water,  whicn  finds  its  way  to  the  surface  in  springs, 
or  flows  underKroxmd  at  a  small  depth,  which  enables  stockmen  to  raise  it  easily 
to  water  their  nerds.  Many  pleasant  retreats  are  found  beneath  their  sheltering 
cliffs  and  groves  for  persons  seeking  refuge  from  summer's  heat.    The  different 
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ranges  serve  as  condensers,  thus  causing  thronghont  the  connty  a  fair  rainfall. 
Dormg  the  year  1899  most  parts  of  the  county  have  been  well  favored  wiUi 
rains,  and  good  feed,  fat  stock,  and  a  fair  crop  of  hay  is  the  result. 

While  the  soil  of  Cochise  County  is  fertile,  still,  for  lack  of  water  sufficient  for 
irrigation,  the  great  need  of  the  entire  Southwest,  the  county  can  not  mc^e  large 
claims  as  a  farming  county.  However,  along  the  streams  and  in  many  canyons 
hardy  husbandmen  have  taken  advantage  of  the  natural  facilities  and  are  raising 
exceUent  crops  of  hay,  fruit,  melons,  vegetables,  and  ^ain,  all  of  which  crops 
thrive  wonderfully  where  enough  water  can  be  had  to  irrigate  them  sufficienUy. 
It  is,  however,  as  a  mining  and  stock-raising  county  that  Cochise  can  boast.  A 
great  variety  of  ores  are  mined,  including  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  wolframite. 
Roofing  slate  and  some  valuable  building  stones  are  also  a  part  of  her  weaJtii. 
The  Copper  Queen  Mining  Company  at  Bisbee  is  one  the  leadmg  concerns  of  tiie 
world  for  the  mining  of  copi)er.  Its  works  are  located  at  Bisbee,  and  a  raUroad 
reaches  them,  which  forms  a  junction  with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Benson.  The 
Copi>er  Queen  Company  employs  a  veritable  army  of  men,  and  the  trade  resulting 
from  its  employment  furnishes  business  to  a  great  number  of  other  people  and 
industries.  Bdsbee  is  the  largest  city  in  the  county,  having  a  X)opulation  of  about 
5,000. 

The  Commonwealth  and  other  mines  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  Mining  and 
Milling  Company  at  Pearce  are  bonanzas.  The  revenue  to  the  owners,  from  a 
conservative  estimate,  is  $500,000  a  year,  although  the  company  does  not  need  to 
employ  more  than  100  men.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  on  the  comi)any's  proper^ 
has  been  increased  from  20  to  50  stamps  during  the  year. 

The  wolframite  mines,  as  well  as  mines  of  other  metals  near  Dragoon,  have 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  some  important  desds  affecting  them  have 
been  accomplished.  There  are  a  number  of  companies  operating  in  tnat  district, 
besides  several  individuals. 

A  stamp  mill  for  treating  ores  has  been  reconstructed  during  the  year  at  Doe 
Cabezas.  Some  placers  in  that  district  are  also  exciting  interest,  and  some  work 
is  being  done  on  them.  Dos  Cabezas,  located  15  miles  from  Willcox,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  mining  camps  in  the  Territory.  Gk>ld  is  the  principal  ore  mined  there, 
sJthough  others  are  found  in  paying  quantities.  Some  important  deals  in  miTiiTig 
property  have  been  made  there  dunng  the  year. 

T'ombstone  mines,  after  manj  years  of  almost  total  inactivity,  are  lately  taking 
another  start  under  the  operations  of  lessees,  some  of  whom  are  said  to  be  doing 
extra  well,  while  all  are  doing  well.  The  people  there  are  hopeful  that  the  plan 
above  mentioned  may  prove  a  complete  success,  and  that  those  fabulously  pro- 
ductive mines  may  agam  be  turning  out  their  mints  of  the  white  metal. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  county  there  is  great  activity  in  mining.  At  Tur- 
quoise, Barrett  Camp,  Middlemarch,  Golden  llule,  and  other  properties  in  the 
Dragoon  district,  extensive  work  in  the  way  of  extracting  ores  and  developing 
properties  is  being  done.  A  smelter  at  Barrett  Camp  will  soon  be  operating  upon 
copper  ores.  A  stamp  mill  to  work  the  ores  of  the  GK>lden  Rule,  ana  to  do  custom 
milling  also,  has  been  erected  at  Cochise,  a  small  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific, 
during  1899. 

That  men  have  confidence  in  the  ore  supplies  of  the  county  throughout  is  evi- 
denced by  the  amount  of  work  and  money  that  is  at  present  being  expended  in 
developing  property,  and  sinking  to  discover  ore  bodies.  Greater  activity  than 
usual  has  lM)en  shown  in  this  direction  during  the  past  year,  and  the  inquiries 
have  been  more  numerous  for  mining  proi>erty  than  for  some  time. 

The  cattle  business  has  also  been  xmusuallv  and  gratifyingly  profitable.  Gk>od 
rains  have  fallen  and  prices  have  been  excellent,  and  as  a  consequence  stockmen 
feel  like  princes.  Wulcox  still  holds  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  cattle- 
shipping  towns,  having  shipped  81,794  head  to  September  1;  and  still  stockmen 
aver  the  number  shipped  can  scarcely  be  missed  off  the  ranges,  so  abunds^t  are 
the  stocks  in  Sulphur  Spring  Valley  and  on  adjacent  ranges.  A  great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  stocK  business  oy  the  excellent  prices  which  have  prevailed 
during  the  year.  Extensive  and  valuable  improvements  in  the  way  of  increasing 
water  suppues  and  improving  ranch  property  have  been  made. 

Although  cattle  raising  takea  the  lead,  snll  the  raising  of  sheep,  horses,  and 
mules  ought  not  to  pass  without  mention  in  an  article  treating  of  the  resources  of 
the  county.  ValuaDle  herds  of  sheep  are  grazed  here,  and  tne  excellent  prices 
obtained  for  wool  and  mutton  swell  the  accounts  of  their  owners. 

A  great  many  horses  roam  on  the  ranges  as  free  as  nature  itself.  Their  chief 
use  has  been  as  saddle  horses  in  handling  all  kinds  of  stock.  However,  horse 
owners  are  hopeful  that  the  causes  now  influencing  prices  mav  make  the  breeding 
and  nosing  of  good,  clean-limbed,  hardy  horses  a  paying  bueoness. 
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Ck)cliise  can  claim  first  rank  in  stock  raising.  Her  broad  plains  and  great 
mountain  areas,  her  wells  and  springs,  creeks  and  rivers,  her  free  grass  and  semi- 
troi)ical  climate,  all  combine  to  make  Cochise  an  ideal  place  for  breeding  and 
raising  stock.  Many  of  her  best  citizens  are  ensued  in  this  industry  and  yast 
amoxmts  of  capital  are  inyested  in  it.  Manjr  ranches  and  ranges,  comx>aratiyely 
deserted  for  years,  have  been  reclaimed  during  this  year. 

Hie  county  is  as  well  governed  as  any  other.  As  much  vigilance  is  shown  by 
officials  in  the  pursuit  of  criminals  as  in  any  of  the  other  counties,  and  as  mucn 
mor^  reprehension  is  measured  out  to  crime  and  immorality  as  anywhere  else 
within  Arizona.  The  county  supports  its  public  schools  well,  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance  for  the  coming  year  being  estimated  at  over  $20,000.  Churches  are 
also  recognized  as  a  necessity  to  civic  as  well  as  religious  life,  and  several  differ- 
ent denominations  receive  the  support  of  the  people.  It  was  thought  that  Cochise 
would  be  able  this  year  to  take  rank  again  as  a  first-class  county,  but  her  hopes  were 
disai)pointed,  as  the  assessment  fell  a  few  thousand  dollars  short  of  the  amount 
required  to  give  her  that  rank.  However,  there  has  never  been  a  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county  when  there  has  been  such  an  even  and  general  advance  in  all 
substantial  respects  in  the  industries  of  the  county. 

Property  has  enhanced  in  value.  The  merchandise  business  has  been  profit- 
able and  enlarged  in  almost  every  case.  Willcoz  has  added  electric  lights  and  an 
ice  and  cold-storage  plant.  Benson  has  acquired  a  newspaper,  the  Benson  Breeze 
by  name. 

Men  who  want  empl^rment  are  seldom  turned  away.  A  large  hay  crop  will  be 
harvested  this  year.    The  calf  crop  is  large. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  counties  in  Arizona  which  present  any  ^eater  variety  of 
enterprises,  a  better  opportunity  for  employment,  or  more  fiattering  inducements 
to  that  class  of  home  seekers  who  are  willing  to  work  for  what  they  get  and  wait 
a  reasonable  time  for  results. 

Assessed  txUuaiuni  of  property  in  Cochise  County. 

Land  (28,977  acres) $54,657.00 

Improvements 79,020.00 

Land  grants  (72,918  acres) 76,417.00 

Improvement 810. 00 

Patented  mines  (236) 17,050.00 

Improvements 72, 874. 00 

City  and  town  lots  (1.407) 27,727.00 

Improvements 844,869.00 

ISorses  i 

Range  (1,858) 18,620.00 

Work(956) 24,856.00 

Saddle  (1,096) 20,091.00 

StaUions  (19) 990.00 

Mules  (119) 2,975.00 

Asses  (191) 1,018.00 

Cattle: 

Range  (66,477) 665,620.00 

Graded  (125) 8,750.00 

Milch  cows  (123) 1,985.00 

Bulls  (55) , -.  1,039.00 

Sheep  (6, 710) 18,420.00 

Goats  (427) 854.00 

Swine  (90) 825.00 

Railroad,  standard  gauge  (177.85  miles) 991,948.50 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 881.20 

All  other  property 555,251.00 

Total 2,974,897.70 

SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

County  seat,  Nogales. 

County  oJpcer«.--Sui)ervi8ors,  A.  H.  Noon,  A.  L.  Peck,  R.  E.  Rey ;  probate  judge, 
Eb.  Williams ;  sheriff,  T.  F.  Broderick ;  treasurer,  Fred  Herrera;  recorder,  W.N. 
Cumming^ ;  assessor,  Frank  J.  Duffy ;  surveyor,  Charles  E.  Perkins ;  clerk  board 
of  supervisors,  W.  N.  Cummings;  district  attorney,  W.  P.  Harlow. 
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Santa  CJruz,  the  thirteenth  and  last  connty  organized  in  the  Territory,  was 
created  by  act  of  the  twentieth  legislative  assembly,  approved  March  15,  last.  It 
is  also  the  smallest  coonty,  the  area  being  approximately  1,200  square  miles,  and 
was  formed  by  detaching  the  southern  i)ortion  of  Pima  County,  lying  along  the 
Mexican  border. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  new  county  are  mining  and  stock  raising,  the  mod- 
erate amount  of  farming  conducted  being  mostly  confined  to  the  lands  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  which  traverses  the  county  from  north 
to  south.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  develop  water  so  as  to  make  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  agricultural  area. 

The  county  st«ffts  off  under  favorable  auspices.  The  people  are  generaUy  pros- 
I)erous.  As  in  aU  other  jwrtions  of  the  Territory,  the  hve-stock  industry  is  in  a 
splendid  condition.  In  mining,  the  revival  of  interest  is  pronounced  in  all  the 
districts.  Nogales,  the  county  seat,  is  growing  steadily,  and  all  the  leading 
branches  of  business  are  prosx)erou8. 

The  county  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  and  offers  a  tempting  field  for  the  pros- 
pector. There  are  many  districts  in  which  practically  no  development  has  been 
done,  while  indications  are  very  promising.  The  districts  in  which  the  most 
development  has  been  done  are  the  Harshaw,  Washington  Camp,  Lochiel,  and 
Oro  Blanco. 

THE  CITY  OF  NOQALES. 

The  modem  history  of  J^ogales  dates  from  the  construction  of  the  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  Railroad  from  Benson  to  Nogales ,  in  1 892.  After  that  line  was  extended 
to  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  Nogales  became  an  important  port  of 
entry  and  has  steadily  grown  in  importance. 

No^es — of  which  there  are  two,  one  in  the  United  States,  the  other  in  Mexico, 
the  dividing  line  passing  idong  the  center  of  a  broad  street— is  unique  and  inter- 
esting in  more  ways  than  one.  As  a  point  of  contact  between  two  great  nations, 
the  *'line  city,"  as  it  (or  they)  is  familiarly  termed,  |)resents' salient  features  and 
all  the  habits  and  customs  of  both  nationalities.  Citizens  of  both  republics  dwell 
there  together  in  the  closest  accord  and  amity,  and  engage  in  social  and  business 
connection  with  an  ease  and  facility  which  are  pleasing  to  note  and  gratifying  to 
the  patriotic  citizens  of  both  coxmtries. 

Both  governments  have  there  the  headquarters  of  districts  in  the  collection  of 
customs  and  important  consulates.  It  Is  a  division  station  upon  the  through  line 
of  railway  from  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Benson  and  the  Gulf  of  Cfdif omia  at 
Guaymas.  The  Arizona  city  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  newly  created  county 
of  Santa  Cruz,  and  there  is  a  movement  on  the  Sonora  side  of  the  line  to  remove  from 
Magdalena  to  Nogales  the  government  of  the  district  of  the  same  name.  Besides 
the  Dusiness  natt^rally  caused  by  being  the  gateway  for  an  international  and  trans- 
continental traffic,  Nog^esis  a  very  important  and  flourishing  commercial  X)oint, 
the  merchants  of  the  place  drawing  trade  from  the  rich  and  rapidly  developinfi[ 
districts  of  Altar,  M£4^dalena,  and  Arizpe,  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  and 
from  the  equally  rich  and  important  regions  of  Oro  Blanco,  Duquesne,  H£U*shaw, 
and  Washington  Camp,  in  Arizona.  Many  of  the  stores  carry  extensive  stocks  of 
goods,  and  tne  enterprise  and  push  of  the  merchants  are  known  and  appreciated 
all  over  southern  Arizona  ana  northern  Sonora.  The  country  tributary  is  not 
only  very  rich  in  natural  mineral  resources,  but  the  cattle  ranges  are  among  the 
best  and  most  valuable  in  the  Southwest,  and  Nogales  is  the  seat  of  a  large  import 
trade  in  stock  from  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Sonora.  The  joint  population  of 
the  two  municipalities  is  nearly  5,000  souls,  and  in  each  there  are  nne  graded 
schools  with  large  attendance  and  thoroughly  competent  teachers,  under  whose 
tuition  pupils  make  very  rapid  progress. 

Situated  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet,  the  climate  is  mild  and  equable,  avoid- 
ing the  excessive  heat  of  summer  in  lower  altitudes  and  experiencing  but 
little  really  cold  weather  in  winter.  Bright  and  pleasant  days  follow  each  other 
in  an  almost  endless  succession,  and  the  invalid  and  health  seeker  finds  the  cli- 
mate unparalleled.  Many  of  the  leading  citizens  and  officials  in  the  State  of 
Sonora  and  their  families  reside  there  several  months  in  the  year  through  -the 
heated  term.  Many  Americans  operatinf^  or  employed  in  mines  and  business  in 
Sonora  have  their  homes  in  Nogales,  residing  there  for  the  educational  and  cli- 
matic advantages  presented.  Roads  ramify  in  various  directions,  drawing  a  heavy 
trade,  and  the  enterprising  business  men  of  the  two  cities  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  improve,  extend,  and  shorten  the  highways  they  now  have  and  to  con- 
struct new  ones. 

Some  years  a^  the  rich  and  productive  Oro  Blanco  mining  region  was  brought 
into  close  relation  with  the  city  by  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road,  and  now 
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money  is  being  liberally  subecribed  to  constmct  a  good  highway  to  the  Cananea 
Mountains,  abont  50  miles  to  the  soatheast,  where  very  rich  copper  and  silver 
mines  are  producing  abundantly.  A  survey  for  a  railway  is  being  made  to  con- 
nect Washmgton  Camp  and  Duquesne  with  Nog^es.  Should  the  development 
of  coal,  now  assured  in  Sonora,  prove  all  that  is  anticipated,  the  rich  copper 
mines  in  those  two  camps  will  consume  great  quantities  of  the  fuel.  NogtJes 
will  be  the  best  place  to  transfer  it  from  the  line  of  the  Sonora  railway  to  the  new 
line,  and  in  that  event  the  line  city  will  be  the  junction  i)oint  of  the  two  roads. 

Besides  excellent  schools,  the  line  cities  have  4  churches — 2  Catholic,  1 
Methodist,  1  Con^egational — and  the  various  fraternal  societies  have  strong  and 
flourishing  or^nizations.  The  Masonic  order  has  a  handsome  temple,  the  first 
erected  in  Arizona,  and  the  Odd  Fellows  now  have  one  in  course  of  erection. 
The  Masonic  building  is  a  two-story  stone  structure,  and  that  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
is  likewise  two  stories,  of  brick.  The  Montezuma  Hotel  and  several  of  the  business 
blocks  are  imposing  structures  of  brick  and  stone,  and  many  private  residences 
are  very  elegant  in  appearance  and  finish. 

Like  Phoenix,  Tucson,  and  many  more  towns  in  Arizona,  Nogales  began  as  an 
**  adobe  town,"  afterwards  changing  to  a  brick  and  stone.  It  is  now  in  the  tran- 
sitory stage,  as  was  Phoenix  a  dozen  years  a^,  and  ere  manv  years  *' adobes** 
will  go  out  of  use  as  building  material.  On  tne  Sonora  side  ot  the  line  the  Mex- 
ican custom-house  and  municipal  palace  are  imx)osing  structures.  The  Mexican 
municipa  authorities  have  recently  walled  the  arroyo  running  through  the  town 
and  thrown  across  it  two  very  fine  iron  bridges. 

Rewcently  the  United  States  issued  a  patent  for  the  town  site  on  the  Arizona  side 
of  the  line,  which  has  settled  finally  and  completely  all  questions  of  title  to  prop- 
erty. This,  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  the  new  county  and  location  of 
the  coxmty  seat,  has  given  the  town  an  impetus  which  is  speedily  bringing  it  to 
the  front  rank  among  Arizona  cities. 

Crittenden,  Harshaw,  and  Washington  Camp  are  small  but  prosperous  com- 
munities. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Santa  Cruz  County, 

Land  (16,909  acres) $31,619 

Improvements 15,580 

Land  grants  (42,318  acres) • 10,580 

Patented  mines  (40) 35,000 

Improvements 1, 935 

City  and  town  lots 63,817 

hnprovements 170, 180 

Horses  (1,933) 26,780 

Mules  (139) 5,060 

Asses  (39) 274 

Cattle  (14,394) 143,727 

Sheep  (20) ..  40 

Goats  (10) 20 

Swine  (81) 293 

Railroad,  standard  gauge  (52.04  miles) 195, 976 

All  other  property 237,655 

Total 937,986 

Bibliographical  References  Relatino  to  the  Geology  and  the  Mineral 

AND  other  Resources  of  Arizona. 

(It  has  not  been  possible  in  all  cases  to  complete  the  references.) 

Bartlett,  John  R.: 

Personal  Narrative.     (Boundary  Survey.)     Two  volumes. 
Becker,  G.F.: 

Geologic  Sketch  of  Pacific  Division.    Relations  of  Mineral  Belts  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  to  the  Upheavals. 
Black,  J.  A.: 

Arizona.    The  Land  of  Sunshine  and  Silver:  Health  and  Prosperity.    The 
Place  for  Ideal  Homes.    In  Tucson,  1890.    Pp.  129. 
Brown,  J.  Ross: 

Statute  L#aw  of  Arizona.    Mineral  Resources  United  States  for  1866.   Sections 
I  and  II  of  report  for  1867,  pp.  443-481.    38  pages. 
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Blandy,JobnF.: 

The  Mining  Region  around  Prescott,  Arizona.  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng. , 
XI,  286.    1888.    Pp.  6  and  a  map. 

Trees  in  Southwestern  Arizona.    Engineering,  Mining  Journal,  Nov.  4,  1898. 
Blake,  Frances  Hayes: 

Vanadinite  in  Pinal  Ck)unty,  Arizona.    Amer.  Jour.  Sci. ,  XXVIII.    Aug. ,  1884. 
Blake,  William  P.: 

Report  of  a  Geological  Reconnaissance  in  California.  Preliminary  Report 
820, 1854,  and  Final  Report  46,  in  1855.  Published  in  Volume  V,  United  States 
Explorations  and  Surveys,  etc. ,  and  separately  by  the  author  with  a  preface, 
etc. 

Geology  of  the  Route  to  the  Pacific  near  the  Thirty-fifth  Parallel,  based  on 
the  notes  and  collections  of  Jules  Marcou.  Vol.  Ill  of  United  States  Explo- 
rations and  Surveys. 

Iron  Regions  of  Arizona.  (Amer.  Jour.  Science. )  Arizona  and  the  Gadsden 
Purchase,  etc.     (From  notes  by  C.  D.  Poston  and  others. ) 

Mining  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Geology.     New  Series.    Vol.  1. 

Iron  Ore  in  Northern  Arizona.     (Amer.  Jour.  Sci.    1868. ) 

Plasticity  of  Pebbles  and  Rocks. 

Castle  Dome  Mining  and  Smelting  Company.  New  York.  July,  1880.  Large, 
810.  Pp.  38,  with  map  and  illustrations.  A  descriptive  rejwrt  on  the  mines 
and  ores  of  the  Castle  Dome  District  and  of  Silver  District,  Yuma  County. 

Occurrence  of  Vanadinite  at  the  Castle  Dome  Mines.  Contribution  to  the 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  California.  No.  5,  p.  12,  State  Mining  Bureau. 
Sacramento,  Cal. ,  1881.    820. 

Chalchihuite.  New  Locality,  Cochise  County,  Arizona,  of  the  Green  Tur- 
quoise known  as  Chalchihuite,  and  in  the  Identity  of  Turquoise  with  the 
Callais  or  Callaina  of  Pliny,  by  William  P.  Blake.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci. ,  vol.  25, 
March,  1883,  p.  197.    200. 

The  Copper  Deposits  of  Copper  Basin  (Yavapai  County)  and  their  Origin. 
Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.     (Feb. ,  1889. )    Vol.  XVII,  p.  479. 

Thenardite,  Mirabilite,  Glauberite,  Halite,  and  associates  of  the  Verde  Valley, 
Arizona  Territory.     (Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  XXXIX,  48.    Jan. ,  1890. ) 

Boumonite  in  Arizona.    (Amer.  Jour.  Sci. ) 

Porphyry  Dike,  Tombstone. 

Geology  and  Veins  of  Tombstone.     (Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs. ,  X,  334. ) 

Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  the  Silver  King  Mine,  with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, pp.  48.    March,  1883. 

Note  upon  some  Results  of  the  Storage  of  Water  in  Arizona.  (Trans.  Amer. 
Inst.  Min.  Engrs. ,  XVn,  476. ) 

Gold  in  Granite  and  Plutonic  Rocks.  (Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs. ,  XXVI, 
294,1896.) 

Coal  Measures  of  the  Carboniferous  age  in  Arizona.  Amer.  Geologist 
(June,  1898) ,  and  Report  to  Governor  of  Arizona,  1896. 

Bos  Arizonica.  Fossil  Bovine  from  Greaterville.  Amer.  Geologist,  Vol. 
XXII,  Oct.,  1898. 

Reports  as  Territorial  Geologist  to  the  Governor  of  Arizona  upon  the  Mineral 
Wealth  of  the  Territory,  and  the  Progress  of  Mining  for  the  years  1896, 1897, 
1898.     (Included  and  published  in  tne  Governor's  JReport  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.) 
Blauvelt: 

Reymert  Lode. 
Chalcedony: 

Park  or  Forest  of  Jasper;  Apache  CJounty,  Arizona.  Pamphlet,  no  date  or 
imprint.  Printed  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  820.  Pp.  14  and  two  full-page  illustra- 
tions. Two  letters  from  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  1885  and  copy  of  an  article  by 
W.  George  F.  Kunz,  New  York.  Probably  published  by  ex-Governor  Tn- 
tle  and  Wm.  Adams,  jr.,  1885. 
Chatard,T.U.: 

Analysis  of  sandstone  from  Flagstaff.    Bull.  Geol.  Sur.  No.  78,  p.  124. 

Analysis  of  Andesite  from  San  Francisco. 
Church.  John  A.: 

The  Manganese  Slag  of  Tombstone,  Arizona.     Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engr. , 
XXrV,  559. 
Com8tock,T.  B.: 

Mineral  Resources  of  Arizona  in  a  report  to  Gov.  L.  C.  Hughes  and  published 
in  the  report  to  the  governt>r  for  1893,  pp.  27-30. 
Cox,E.T.: 

Southern  Arizona. 
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Davis,  W.M.: 

Colorado  River  of  the  West  (in  Johnson's  Encyclopfiedia,  Vol.II.p.401.    An 
abridged  description  from  Monograph  II,  U.  S.  G^eol.  Survey. 
Dickinson: 

Petrified  Forest. 
Dekalb,  Courtenay: 

Onyx  Marble.     (Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs. ,  XXV,  562. ) 
Diller,  J.  S.: 

Dumostresite  from  Clip.     (Amer.  Jonr.  Sci. ,  sec.  XXXVII,  Jnne,  1889,  p.  218.) 
Donglas,  James : 

The  Copper  Resources  of  the  United  States.     (Sept.  18.    Trans.  Amer.  Inst. 

Min.  Kigr.,  XIX,  6780 
Mention  oi  Methods  of  Treatment  of  Arizona  Carbonate  Ores  and  of  the  Sul- 
phide Ores  at  the  United  Verde  Mine.     (Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs., 
XXII,  334.) 
Dutton,  Clarence  E.,  Capt.,  U.  S.  A.; 

Tertiary  History  of  the  Grand  Canyon  District,  with  Atlas,  1882,  XIV,  4**, 
264  pp.,  42  pi.,  and  atlas  of  24  sheets  folio.    U.  S.  etiological  Survey  Mono- 
graph No.  11. 
Explorations  of  the  Grand  Canyon.    Report  of  Work  in  High  Plateau  Region. 
Eakins: 

Analysis  of  Recent  Lavas. 
Eilers,  Anteri : 

Contribution  to  Raymond's  Rejwrt  for  1890.    Published  in  1892.    On  the  Times 
of  Arizona.    Chap.  VII,  p.  224-281. 
Ehrenberg,  Herman : 

On  Silver  in  CJopper  Ores  in  Vicinityof  La  Paz,  Arizona.    Proceedings  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  III,  163.    1864. 
Emmons,  S.  F.: 

Mention  of  the  distribution  of  copper  ores  in  Arizona.     (Trans.  Am.  Inst. 
Min.  Engrs.,  XXH,  72,  74.) 
Foote: 

Meteoric  Iron  of  Canyon  Diablo.    (Reports  Amer.  Advancements  of  Science.) 
Gadsden  Purchase : 

An  article  by  the  Editor  of  the  Mining  Magazine.    New  Series,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
Gilbert: 

Report  on  Arizona  and  Nevada.    1872. 
GkK)dale,  Charles  W.: 

The  Occurrence  and  Treatment  of  the  Argentiferous  Manganese  Ores  of 
Tombstone  District,  Arizona.     (Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  XVII,  767 


Gra 


and  p.  910.) 
y,  A.  B.: 
Kei)ort  of,  ui>on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad.    Record,  vol.  3,  No.  83; 


whole  No.  126.    Cincinnati,  Oct.  4, 1855.    From  pages  11  to  27. 
Hamilton,  Patrick : 

The  Resources  of  Arizona ;  its  Mineral,  Farming,  and  Grazing  Lands,  Farms 
and  Mining  Camps ;  its  Rivers,  Mountains,  Plains,  and  Mesas ;  with  a  brief 
summary  of  its  Indian  tribes,  early  history,  ancient  ruins,  climate,  etc 
First  edition,  Prescott,  Arizona,  1881 ,  820,  pp.  120.  Second  edition.  Enlarged 
and  illustrated,  820,  1883,  p.  275.  Third  edition.  Revised  And  enlar^d, 
with  new  map  and  illustrations.  San  Francisco.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co., 
1884,  5  X  7i  inches,  pp.  414. 
Hanks: 

Certain  Magnetic  Rocks. 
Henrich : 

Copper  Ores  near  Morenci.    1887. 
Hildebrand,  W.  F.: 

Descloizite.    Lucky  Cuss  Mine,  Tombstone,  Cochise,  Arizona.    W.  F.  Hilde- 
brande.    (Amer.  Jour.  Sci. ,  XXXVII,  June,  1889,  p.  437. )    (Read  also  before 
the  Colorado  Scientific  Society,  March  4, 1889.) 
Analysis  of  Kyanite  and  Brochantile  from  Arizona.    (Bull.  G^eol.  Sur.  No.  78, 
p.  120  and  p.  121.) 
Hitchcock,  C.  H.: 

(Hitchcock  &  Blake.)    G^log^cal  Map  of  the  United  States.     (U.  S.  Census 

Atlas  and  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  £mgrs.) 
History  of  Arizona  Territory,  showing  its  resources  and  advantages.    430. 
Walter  W.  Elliot  &  Co. ,  421  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    1884 
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Howell,  Edwin  E.: 

Report  on  the  Geology  of  Portions  of  our  Western  Territory.    Visited  in  the 
years  1872  and  1873.     (Extract  from  Volume  III  of  XJ.  S.  Engr.  Reports  of 
Explorations  and  Surveys,  etc. ,  with  a  prefatory  note. )    Washington,  D.  C. , 
1876.    4to.    Pp.  381-301. 
Iddings: 

Primary  Quartz  in  Basalts.     1890. 
Ives,  tlos.  C: 

Report  upon  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West.    4to.    Washington.     1861. 
Kunz,  Geo.  F.: 

The  Petrified  Trees.    Popular  Sec.  Monthly,  January,  1885.    Also  in  Jewel- 
ler*s  Circular. 
Loew: 

Wheeler's  Expedition  reach  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.    Mineralogy,  Agricul- 
ture, Chemistry,  esp.    Eruptive  rocks.     1875. 
Lyle: 

Notes  on  Mining  District. 
Marcou,  Jules: 
Reconnaissance 


G^eoloKic  Map  of  the  United  States.     (1,  vol.  8, 1853.)     Section  geologiques 

des  Montagues  rocheuses. 
Neber  die  Q^logie  von  Nord  Amerika. 

Gteology  of  North  America,  with  3  geological  maps  and  7  plates  of  fossils. 
4to.    Zurich,  185.    Pp.  144  and  plates. 
McCord,  Myron  H.; 

Governor  of  Arizona,  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1897.    Pp.  152, 
and  a  map  and  illustrations,  1897.     (Contains  the  Report  of  the  Terri- 
torial Geologist  for  1897.) 
Marvine,  A.  R.: 

Report  on  the  Geology  of  Route  from  St.  G^eorge,  Utah,  to  Gila  River,  Ari- 
zona. Examination,  1871,  by  A.  R.  Marvine.  (From  Volume  III  of  the 
U.  S.  Engr.  Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  west  of  the  One-hundredth 
Meridian.  Lieut.  G^eo.  M.  Wheeler  in  charge.)  Washington,  D.  C.  1876. 
4to.  Pp.  193-225, 
HcCormick,  R.  E.: 

Rex)orts  as  governor  of  the  Territory  ux)on  its  resources. 
McGee,  W.  J.: 

Map  of  the  United  States.    1880. 
Merrill,  Geo.  P.: 

Building  Stones. 
Mowry,  Sylvester,  U.  8.  A.    Deleg[ate  elect: 

Memoir  of  the  Proposed  Territory  of  Arizona.    Pamphlet,  840.    Pp.  30  and 

map.    Washington:  Henry  Polkinhom,  printer.    1857. 
Arizona  and  Sonora.    The  Geography,  ffistory,  and  Resources  of  the  Silver 
Region  of  North  America.    New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.     1864.    Pp.  XIV 
and  251. 


Murphy,  N.  Oakes: 
Actii 


Lcting  Governor  of  Arizona.    Annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
1891. 
Governor  of  Arizona.    Annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 

year  1892. 
Governor  of  Arizona.    Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1898,  820.    Pp.  180.    Washington,  1898.     (Contains  the 
.    report  of  the  Territorial  geologist.) 
Newberry,  J.  S.: 

G^logical  Report,  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition.    (Part  III.    Ives  Report.) 
410,  1861. 
CNeil,  William  O.: 

Central  Arizona.     For  Homes,  For  Health,  For  Wealth.     Prescott,  Ariz. 

Hoof  and  Horn  Print.    1887.    Pp.  122. 
(jk)vemment  Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands.    Pamphlet,  July,  1896,  820.    Pp. 
16.    Phoenix,  1897. 
Peckbam,  Silas: 

Petroleum  in  Arizona.    Census  report. 
Penfield,  S.  L.,  and  W.  L.  Wells: 

Gherhardtile,  etc.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.  XXX.    Jtdy,  1885.     Pp.  50-^57. 
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Penrose,  R.  A.  F.: 

Manganese  Depofdts. 
Powell,  J.  W.: 

Exploration  of  the  Colorado  River,  1875. 
Poston,  C.  B.: 

Silver  and  Copper  Mining  in  Arizona,  with  a  map.    Mining  Magazine  and 

Journal  of  Qeologry,  etc.    November,  1859. 
This  article  of  15  pages  was  completed  for  the  Mining  Magazine  by  the  editor, 
W.  P.  Blake,  from  the  various  reports  and  statements  of  Messrs.  Bnmckow, 
Ehrenberg,  Poston,  Mowry,  Parke,  Emory,  Bartlett,  Parry,  Schott,  Gray, 
Blake,  Ward,  Wilson,  and  others;  but  chieny  from  the  information  supplied 
by  Col.  Charles  D.  Poston. 
Numerous  articles  and  contributions  upon  the  resources  of  Arizona,  its  his- 
tory, etc.,  and  upon  irrigation,  in  the  daily  x>apers  of  Arizona. 
Pumi)elly,  Raphael: 

Mineralogical  Sketch  of  the  Silver  Mines  of  Arizona.    Proc.  Acad,  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  California.    Vol.  II,  1862.     Republished  in  Mowry's  Arizona 
and  Sonora.    Chapter  IX.    Pp.  158-175.     1864. 
Raymond,  R.  W.: 

Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics.    A  chapter  upon  the  condition  of  the 
mining  industry  in  Arizona  in  each  of  the  reports  from  the  year  1867  to  1876. 
Rickard,  T.  A.: 

Section  of  the  Hillside  Vein.    Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.     XXVI,  196. 
Schott: 

Geology  of  the  Lower  Colorado  Region. 

Observations  along  the  Mexican  Boundarj'.     (United  States  and  Mexican 
Boundary  Survey.) 
Silliman,  Benjamin^  jr.: 

Lands  of  the  Arizona  Desert.    (Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts.   Vol.  VI.    August, 

1873.) 
Notes  on  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California. 
Javosite  at  the  Vulture  Mine. 
Vancedinite,  Silver  District. 
Storms: 

Arizona's  New  Bonanza. 
Ward: 

Mexico  in  1825.    Two  volumes. 
Walcott,  C.  D.: 

Permian  and  other  Paleozoic  Groups  of  the  Kanab  Valley,  Arizona.    Am. 

Jour.  Sci.  XX,  221. 
Pre-Carboniferous  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  1880. 
Displacement  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Cambrian  System  of  North  America. 
Cambrian  Faunas  of  North  America,  1886. 
Wells,  H.  L.,  and  Penfield,  S.  L.: 

Gterhardtite  and  Artificial  Cupric  Nitrates,  by  H.  L.  Wells  and  S.  L.  Penfield. 
(Amer.  Jour.  Science,  Vol.  XXX,  July  1885,  pp.  50-57). 
Wendt,  Arthur  F.: 

Copper  Ores  of  the  Southwest.     (Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.  XV,  25, 1880. 
Williams,  H.  S.: 

Devonians  and  Carboniferous  correlation.    1891. 
Wheeler,  G^eo.  M.: 

Lieut. ,  Corps  En^. ,  U.  S.  A.  Preliminary  report  concerning  explorations  and 
surveys,  principally  in  Nevada  and  Arizona.  (Prosecuted  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  2,  Special  Orders,  No.  109,  War  Department,  March  18, 1871). 
From  Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers.  Conducted  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Lieut.  George  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
1871.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1872.  4to.  Pp.  96  and  map. 
Geological  Atlas.  Projected  to  illustrate  geographical  explorations  and  surveys 
west  of  the  one-hundreth  meridian  of  longitude,  prosecuted  in  accordance 
with  acts  of  Con^n^ess  under  the  authority  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gfen.  A.  A .  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army.  Embracing  the  results  of  the  different  expeditions  under  com- 
mand of  First  Lieut.  G^o.  W.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  frontispiece 
on  title  of  this  atlas  has  a  finely  executed  bibliographic  view  of  stratified 
formations,  the  ''  Headland  of  Paria  Creek,  Ariz.'^ 
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Whipple,  Amiel  W.: 

(Lieut.,  Corxw  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.)    Report  of  explorations  for  a  railway 
route  near  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (Vol.  Ill,  of  Exp.  and  Surveys) .    4to.    Pp.  Vlll-f 
1364-774-127. 
Whitfield,  J.  JJ.: 

Notice  of  the  Occurrence  of  Dumostierite  in  Arizona.    Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Surv. , 
No.  60,  p.  138. 
Zulick: 

Report  of  the  governor  of  Arizona  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    1886. 
Govt.  Printing  Office.    Pp.  11. 
Forbes,  R.  H.: 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
Woodruff,  Wm.  L.: 

The  Climate  of  Arizona. 
McCk)wan,  Prof.  S.  M.: 

Indians. 
Miller,  Dr.  J.: 

Pueblo  Indians. 
McClintock,  Maj.  J.  H.: 

Cataract  Creek,  and  Supai  Indians. 
Hogue,  John  T.: 

Apache  County. 
Jackson,  Orick : 

Yavapai  County. 
Smith,  Anson  H.: 

Mohave  County. 
Funston,  C.  M.: 

Coconino  County. 
Anderson,  CO.: 

Navajo  Count>'. 
TatHe,  Edward  D.: 

Graham  Countj'. 
Gibson,  Ostora : 

Cochise  County. 
Aley,  Prank: 

Gila  County. 

List  of  Contributions  to  the  Geology  op  Arizona. 

[Arranged  chronologically  from  the  catalogue  and  index  by  N.  H.  Darton,  in  Bulletin  No.  127  of 

the  United  States  Geological  Snryey  ] 

ARIZONA. 

1848.  Reconnaissance  from  Leavenworth  to  San  Diego,  Emory. 
1858.  Geologic  map  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  Marcou,  J. 

1854.  Preliminary  Report  of  Survey  in  California,  Blake. 
Section  ^6ologique  des  Montagues  rocheuses,  Marcou. 

1855.  Ueber  die  Geologie  von  Nord  Amerika,  Marcou,  J. 

1856.  Reconnaissance  from  the  Mississippi  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Marcou,  J. 
Geology  of  Route  to  Pacific  near  Thirty-fifth  Parallel,  Marcou,  J;  Blake, 

W.P. 

1857.  From  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Meridian  to  Pacific  Ocean  on  Mexican 

Boundary,  Michler. 
Observations  Along  the  Mexican  Boundary,  Schott. 
G^eology  and  Paleontology,  Mexican  Boundiary  Survey,  Hall,  J. 
Report  on  Routes  to  the  Pacific  in  California,  and  to  the  Rio  Grande, 

Antisell. 
Geology  of  Lower  Colorado  Region,  Schott. 

1858.  G^olog^  of  North  America,  Marcou,  J. 
1861.  Report  on  Colorado  River,  Newberry. 
1868.  Silver  Mines  of  Arizona,  PumpeUy. 

1865.  Iron  Re^ons  of  Arizona,  Blake. 

1866.  Some  Mining  Districts  of  Arizona,  Silliman. 
1868.  Iron  Ore  in  Northem  Arizona,  Blake,  W.  P. 

Moraine  and  Lava  Streams  East  of  Mojave,  Silliman. 
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1869.  Chasms  of  the  Ck>lorado,  Hyatt. 

1870.  Plasticity  of  Pebbles  and  Rocks,  Blake. 

1872.  Notes  on  Mining  Districts,  Lyle. 
Reconnaissance  in  Nevada  and  Arizona,  Lyle. 
Report  on  Arizona  and  Nevada.  Gilbert. 

1873.  Stmcture  of  Country  North  of  Colorado  Canyon,  Powell,  J.  W. 
G^eologic  Map  of  United  States,  Hitchcock,  C.  H.;  Hitchcock  and  Blake. 

1874.  (Jeology  of  the  Valley  of  the  Colorado,  Powell,  J.  W. 
Wheeler's  Expedition  nach  Neu  Mexico  nnd  Arizona,  Loew. 
Researches  in  Arizona  and  Nevada,  Gilbert. 

Lignites  and  Flint  Beds  of  Western  America.  Newberry. 
Lignite  Flora  of  the  Far  West,  Newberry. 
Age  of  Lignite  Group,  Hay  den. 
Circles  of  Deposition,  Newberry. 

1875.  Exploration  of  the  Colorado,  Powell,  J.  W. 

Portions  of  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  Howell. 

Report  on  Portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Surveyed  in  1873,  Gilbert. 

Report  from  St.  G^eorge,  Utah,  to  Gila  River,  Arizona,  Marvine. 

Mineralogy,  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  Eruptive  Rocks,  Loew. 

Portions  of  Nevada,  Utah,  Califorma,  ana  Arizona,  Gilbert. 

1876.  Expedition  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  Colorado,  Newberry. 
Colorado  Plateau.  Gilbert. 

Report  of  Middle  Division  of  Survey  of  Colorado,  Peale. 
Maps  of  Parts  of  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah,  Gilbert,  Marvine  and  Howell. 

1877.  Fossils  from  Nevada,  Utah,  etc.,  White.  C.  A. 

Map  of  parts  of  Arizona,  Marcou,  J.;  Gilbert  and  Marvine. 

Map  of  Farts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  Gilbert,  Howell  and  Loew. 

1879.  North  American  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic,  Miller,  S.  A. 
Carboniferous  Fossils  from  Colorado,  etc.,  White,  C.  A. 

1880.  Permian  and  Paleozoic  of  Kanab  Valley,  Walcott. 
Permian  of  North  America,  Dutton. 

Southern  Arizona,  Cox,  E.  T. 

Map  of  the  United  States,  McGee. 

Report  on  Colorado  River  District,  Dutton. 

1881.  Deer  Creek  Coal  Fields,  Devereux,  Walcott. 
Atlas  of  Colorado,  Hayden. 

1882.  Porphyry  Dike,  Tombstone,  Blake,  W.P. 
Volcanic  drift  of  Chaliis,  Idaho,  Julien. 

Physical  Geology  of  Grand  Canyon  District,  Dutton. 
Excavation  of  tne  Grand  Canyon,  Dutton. 
Report  of  Work  in  High  Plateau  Region,  Dutton. 
Geology  and  Veins  of  Tombstone,  Blake,  W.  P.,  Church. 
TertiiSy  History  of  Grand  Canyon  District,  Dutton. 

1883.  Pro^rress  of  Geology,  1882,  Hunt.  T.  S. 
Mining  Region,  Prescott,  Blandy. 
Grand  Canyon  Group,  Science. 
Geology  of  Silver  King  Mine,  Blake,  W.  P. 
Pre-Carboniferous  in  Grand  Canyon,  Walcott. 

1884.  Lower  Burlington  Limestone  in  New  Mexico,  Springer. 
Relations  of  Mineral  Belts  of  Pacific  Slope  to  the  Upheavals,  Becker. 

1885.  Geologic  Sketch  of  Pacific  Division,  Becker. 
Progress  of  Geology,  1883,  Hunt,  T.  S. 

A  Natural  Bridge,  Gardiner. 

EInlargements  of  Fragments  of  Certain  Rocks.  Irving  and  Van  Hise. 

1886.  Agatized  Wood,  Kin^. 

Cambrian  System  of  North  America,  Walcott. 
Cambrian  Faunas  of  North  America,  Walcott. 
Petrified  Forest,  Dickinson. 

1887.  Copper  Ores  of  the  Southwest,  \^  endt. 
Map  of  United  States,  Hitchcock,  C.  H. 
Phcenix  Mine,  Ricketts. 

Andesite  from  San  Francisco  Mountain,  analysis,  Chatard. 
Copper  Ores  near  Morenci,  Henrich. 

1888.  Primary  Quartz  in  Basalts,  Iddings. 

1889.  Copper  Deposits  of  the  Copper  Basin  Blake. 
Ores  of  Tombstone,  Goodale. 

Reymert  Lode,  Blauvelt. 
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1889.  Certain  Magnetic  Rocks,  Hanks. 
Building  Stones,  Merrill,  G.  P. 

1890.  Analyses  of  Recent  Lavas,  Eakins. 
Arizona's  New  Bonanza,  Storms. 
Displacement  in  Grand  Canyon,  Walcott. 
Macfarlane's  Railway  Guide,  I>atton. 
Primary  Qnartz  in  Basalts,  Iddings. 
Warren's  Geography,  Brewer. 

1891.  Analysis  of  Sandstone,  Chatard. 
Camorian  of  North  America,  Walcott. 

Devonian  and  Carboniferons,  correlation,  Williams,  H.  S. 
Fauna  of  Lower  Cambrian,  Walcott. 
Manganese  Deposits,  Penrose. 
Meteoric  Iron  Locality,  Foote. 
Stones  for  Building,  Merrill,  G.  P. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 


GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  MEXICO  FOR  THE  YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE  30,  1899. 


Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  20,  1899. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
transmit  to  you  my  report  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1899,  showing  the  progress  and  development  of 
our  Territory  during  that  period. 

I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  following  subjects  contained 
in  my  report:  Education,  statehood,  report  of  land  commissioner, 
railroads,  irrigation,  population,  financial  condition  and  taxable 
property  of  the  Territory  and  each  county,  remarks  concerning  the 
Old  Adobe  Palace  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  war  record,  agricultural 
and  horticultural  development,  mining,  cattle,  sheep  and  wool,  and 
appropriations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Miguel  A.  Otero, 
Governor  of  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


HEW  MEXICO. 

geographical  location  and  general  resources. 

New  Mexico  covers  five  degrees  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  extend- 
ing from  the  thirty-second  to  the  thirty-seventh  parallel.  Thus  it 
corresponds  in  length  and  latitude  with  the  two  Carolinas  and  the 
major  part  of  Georgia  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  with  Tennessee  and 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  coming  inland.  Only 
Florida  among  the  American  States  lies  wholly  south  of  New  Mexico's 
lower  boundary,  while  but  seven  and  one-half  degrees,  or  one  and  a 
half  times  the  Territorj^'s  own  length,  would  extend  that  boundary  to 
the  northern  limit  of  the  torrid  zone.  In  Europe  but  the  extreme 
southern  parts  of  Spain  and  Greece  lie  within  New  Mexico's  latitudes. 
All  the  great  resorts  of  France  and  Italy,  Spain  and  Greece,  with  their 
celebrated  skies  and  boasted  climates,  lie  decidedly  farther  north. 
By  location  New  Mexico  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  a  southern 
country. 

815 
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PHYSICAL  CONFORMATION  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  topography  of  New  Mexico  is  interesting,  but  complex.  In 
shape  a  parallelogram,  with  an  average  breadth  of  335  miles  and 
length  of  367,  it  lies,  so  to  speak,  broadside  to  the  sun,  sloping  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  in  the  former,  sinking 
down  to  3,500  feet  in  the  latter,  while  many  mountain  peaks  reach  a 
height  varying  from  8,000  to  13,000  feet.  These  peaks  and  their  con- 
necting ranges  are  so  scattered  as  to  form  the  Territory  into  five  dis- 
tinct watersheds  with  their  respective  vallej's.  The  Rio  Grande 
divides  New  Mexico  from  north  to  south  into  very  nearly  equal  por- 
tions and  is  to  this  country  what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt.  On  the  north- 
east the  Canadian  outlets  the  waters  of  that  section  into  a  tributaiy 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  on  the  southeast  the  Pecos  has  eroded  a  val- 
ley second  only  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Rio  Grande,  of  which  it  is  the 
chief  tributary.  In  the  northwest  the  San  Juan  and  in  the  southwest 
the  Gila  collect  the  waters  ultimately  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Each  of  these  main  rivers  has  a  vast  number  of  affluent  streams,  so 
great  in  fact  that  New  Mexico  is  more  largely  supplied  with  water 
courses  than  is  any  other  mining  State  or  Territory.  Along  each 
stream  are  valleys,  beyond  the  valleys  high  table  lands  called  mesas, 
and  beyond  these  the  mountain  ranges  proper.  In  the  mountains  and 
in  many  of  these  mesas  are  deep  gorges  or  canyons  with  almost  per- 
X)endicular  walls.  These  collect  the  water  from  the  melting  snows 
and  convey  it  to  the  streams  ramifying  it  in  all  directions.  Such, 
then,  is  the  topography  of  the  Territory.  Mountain  peaks  and  chains, 
high  table  lands,  and  lower  lying  valleys,  falling  away  to  the  south, 
thus  securing  a  southern  exposure  throughout  its  vast  extent  of  122,580 
square  miles,  or  an  area  of  100  square  miles  larger  than  the  land  sur- 
faces of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Maryland  combined  or  1,241 
square  miles  larger  than  all  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

ABSENCE   OP  MOISTURE. 

The  aridity  of  New  Mexico  arises  partly  from  her  location,  partly 
from  her  altitude,  and  partly  from  her  topography.  Her  location  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  formerly  so-called  **  Great  American  Desert,"  her 
borders  about  equidistant,  or  500  miles  each  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  their  nearest  approach.  The  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  its  northern  extremity,  lies  some  150  miles  closer,  but  its 
water  surface  is  inconsiderable. 

The  low-lying  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  draw  the  moisture- 
laden  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  causing  them  to  pass  eastward 
of  this  section,  but  at  the  same  time  drawing  over  the  Territory  the 
winds  from  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  of  California.  Before  these 
can  reach  New  Mexico,  however,  they  must  climb,  height  by  height, 
the  ascending  plateaus  of  Arizona,  culminating  in  the  bald-faced 
peaks  of  the  Continental  Divide.  All  know  that  the  warmer  the  air 
the  more  water  it  mil  hold  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  the  air 
is  chilled  the  more  it  parts  with  its  moisture.  Every  succeeding  alti- 
tude but  wrings  more  water  from  the  air,  just  as  each  stronger  grip 
of  the  hand  squeezes  more  water  from  the  sponge.  When  these  almost 
desiccated  winds  reach  New  Mexico  only  the  mountain  chains  and 
peaks  can  draw  further  moisture  from  them,  leaving  the  valleys  and 
table-lands  with  but  the  scantiest  of  scant  supplies.  This  is  why  the 
average  rainfall  in  the  valleys  of  this  Territory  will  not  exceed  an 
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inch  per  month,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  supply  falling  during  the 
summer.  Compare  this  with  an  average  yearly  precipitation  at  New 
York  of  43  inches,  Boston  45,  Savannah  48,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
rain  supply  will  begin  to  be  appreciated. 

But  altitude  increases  aridity  by  decreasing  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  thus  accelerating  evaporation.  The  elevation  of  New  Mexico 
averaging  about  1  mile  above  sea  level  and  reaching  in  the  higher 
valleys  to  nearly  2  miles,  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that  water  here  most 
readily  gives  off  its  vapor.  Especially  is  this  true  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  dry  condition  of  the  air  and  the  almost  ceaseless 
movements  of  the  winds.  The  moisture  that  falls  is  immediately 
taken  up  into  the  air  again.  A  snow  of  2  or  3  inches  in  depth  will 
pass  away  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  the  ground  dry,  having  apparently 
returned  into  the  air  instead  of  melting.  A  refreshing  shower  in  a 
day  or  two  will  have  disappeared,  leaving  no  mud  behind.*  This  is 
why  any  kind  of  a  cloud  is  rare,  and  a  day  during  some  part  of  which 
the  sun  does  not  shine  is  almost  unknown.  Then,  too,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  general  slope  of  the  country  is  on  an  average  of 
about  10  feet  to  the  mile,  causing  water,  even  in  the  streams  (unless 
impounded),  to  run  quickly  away.  For  these  reasons  the  humidity  of 
the  air  in  New  Mexico  averages  about  36  per  cent,  while  in  New  England 
it  is  73  per  cent,  Florida  75  per  cent,  San  Francisco  76  per  cent,  and 
the  Gulf  States  79  per  cent. 

RESOURCES  OP  NEW  MEXICO. 

FRUIT. 

In  the  metropolitan  markets  of  the  Western  States  New  Mexico's 
horticultural  products  command  from  5  to  15  per  cent  greater  price 
than  the  California  products,  owing  to  their  size,  richness  in  color, 
and  peculiarly  delicate  flavor.  In  grapes,  for  which  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  is  famous,  the  Flame  Tokay,  the  Muscats,  the  Black  Ilamburgs, 
and  similar  choice  varieties  are  grown  to  perfection.  In  every  quarter 
of  the  Territory  are  profitable  orchards  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
cherries,  plums,  nectarines,  and  all  the  small  fruits  indigenous  to  the 
temperate  and  semitropic  zones. 

SUGAR  BEETS. 

Experiments  covering  a  period  of  three  years  demonstrate  that  New 
Mexico  excels  any  other  country  or  section  in  the  world  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  sugar  beets.  In  1896  in  the  Pecos  Valley  some  1,400 
acres  of  beets  were  harvested.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was  a  little 
over  16  tons,  and  the  average  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  was  over 
16,  the  highest  record  ever  made.  The  gross  returns  to  the  farmer  aver- 
aged $67  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  raising  the  crop  was  a  little  less 
than  $22  per  acre.  The  almost  perpetual  sunshine  during  the  grow- 
ing season  is  the  cause  of  the  extra  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets, 
and  the  richness  and  adaptability  of  the  soil  accounts  for  the  heavy 
yield. 

CEREALS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Of  innumerable  variety  are  profitably  produced  in  New  Mexico. 
The  latter  are  notable  for  size  and  flavor,  as  well  as  their  keeping 
qualities.  Rio  Grande  Valley  oats  took  the  second  prize  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Every  field  crop  and  all  classes  of  vegetables  can  be  and  are 
grown  with  success  and  profit. 
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MINERALS. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that,  in  point  of  natural  resources, 
none  of  the  peerless  Rocky  Mountain  States  exceed  New  Mexico. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  mica,  coal  (anthracite  and 
bituminous),  marble,  fire  clay,  alum,  sulphur,  soda,  salt,  asphalt,  gyp- 
sum, etc.,  are  found  in  paying  quantities  in  almost  ever}^  county  in  the 
Territory.  In  many  localities  are  valuable  deposits  of  onyx,  while 
the  turquois  supply  of  the  world  is  largely  furnished  by  the  New 
Mexico  mines. 

TIMBER  AND  COAL. 

These  essentials  to  the  home  seeker  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  New 
Mexico.  .  Tracts  of  virgin  forest,  large  or  small,  may  be  purchased 
now  at  iistonishingly  low  figures,  since  the  United  States  court  has 
rendered  such  timely  service  in  settling  titles  to  the  land  grants. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

The  attention  of  the  tourist  and  health  seeker  is  especially  invited 
to  the  number  and  varied  character  of  the  mineral  waters  in  New 
Mexico.  These  are  easily  accessible  by  rail,  and  offer  every  reason- 
able accommodation  to  the  visitor.  Among  such  resorts  are  the  Las 
Vegas  Hot  Springs,  the  Jemez  Hot  Springs,  the  Ojo  Caliente  Hot 
Springs,  Hudson  Hot  Springs,  the  Sulphur  Hot  Springs,  the  Macbeth, 
Taylor,  and  Coyote  mineral  waters. 

DESIRABLE  LANDS. 

New  Mexico  contains  nearly  79,000,000  acres.  Of  these  there  are 
about  24,000,000  acres  contained  in  land  grants,  Indian  and  military 
reservations,  railroad  grants,  and  Government  entries,  which  leaves 
available  an  area  of  about  55,000,000  acres  of  land,  capable  of  sup- 
I)orting  an  immense  population  running  up  into  the  millions. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  wild  lands  are  to  be  had  by  complying  with 
the  United  States  land  laws,  much  of  which  is  contiguous  to  water 
and  is  desirable  for  colonization  purposes  when  ditches  and  water- 
storage  reservoirs  are  provided.  The  land-grant  question  is  no  longer 
a  bugaboo  in  New  Mexico,  and  through  the  action  of  the  land  court 
titles  to  vast  tracts  have  been  cleared  up  and  settled.  Some  millions 
of  acres  have  been  confirmed  by  the  courts  to  private  ownership, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  equal  acreage  has  been  i^ejected,  so  far  as 
the  grant  claimants  are  concerned,  and  the  land  added  to  the  public 
domain,  subject  to  entry. 

OFFICIAL  REGISTER. 

Territorial  officers. — Governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Mignel  A. 
Otero,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.;  private  secretary  to  governor.  Miss  N.  P.  Crane, 
Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex. ;  secretary  of  the  Territorv,  Greorge  H.  Wallace;  clerk  in  secre- 
tary's office,  C.  P.  Wallace;  solicitor-general,  Edward  L.  Bartlett;  auditor,  Luis 
M.  Ortiz;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Vaughn;  superintendent  of  Territorial  penitentiary, 
H.O.  Bursum;  sui)erintendent  of  pubhc  instruction,  Manuel  C.  de  Baca;  hbra- 
rian,  Judge  Lafayette  Emmett;  aajutant-general,  William  H,  Whiteman;  mine 
inspector,  J.  W.  Fleming;  coal-oil  inspector,  John  S.  Clark. 

Judiciary. — Chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  judge  of  the  fourth  judicial 
district,  William  J.  Mills;  clerk,  Secundino  Romero;  clerk  of  the  supreme  court, 
Jos^  D.  Sena.  Associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court — first  judicial  aistrict,  John 
R.  McFie;  clerk,  A.  M.  Bergere;  judge  second  judicial  district,  J.  W.  Crumpacker; 
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clerk,  H.  P.  Owen;  jndge  third  judicial  district,  Frank  W.  Parker;  clerk,  J.  P. 
Mitchell;  jndge  of  the  fifth  juoicial  district,  Charles  Leland;  clerk,  John  £. 
Griffith. 

Delegate  in  Congress, — Pedro  Perea. 

Surveyor-general. — Qninby  Vance. 

United  States  revenue  collector. — A.  L.  Morrison. 

United  States  district  attorney. — ^W.  B.  Childers.     • 

United  States  marshal. — C.  M.  Foraker. 

Deputy  United  States  marshal. — C.  A.  Coddington. 

Registers  and  receivers  land  offices. — M.  R.  Otero,  register,  and  Edward  F. 
Hobart,  receiver,  Santa  Fe;  Emile Solignac,  register,  and  H.  D.  Bowman,  receiver, 
Lascmces;  Howard  Leland,  register,  and  G^eorge  R.  Guyer,  receiver,  RosweU; 
Edward  Fox.  register,  and  A.  W.  Thompson,  receiver,  Folsom,  N.  Mex. 

District  attorneys. — R.  C.  Qortner,  Santa  Fe;  W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  Dona  Ana  and 
Otero  counties;  T.  A.  Finical,  AJbnqueraue;  R.  D.  Barnes,  Silver  City;  Charles  A. 
Spiess,  Las  Vegas;  A.  J.  Nesbit,  Roswell;  S.  Alexander,  Socorro;  J.  Leah,  Raton, 
N .  Mex. 

Public  printer. — J.  D.  Hughes. 

Indian  agent. — N.  S.  "Walpole. 

Court  of  private  land  claims. — Chief  justice,  Joseph  R.  Reed;  justices,  "W.  "W. 
Murray,  Henry  S.  SlusSy  Thomas  C.  Fuller,  and  Wilber  Stone;  attorney,  Matthew 
C.  Reynolds;  clerk,  J.  H.  Reeder, 

Officers  of  Territorial  institutions. — ^The  governor  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  are  the  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  following? 
institutions :  The  University  of  New  Mexico,  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  the  New  Mexico 
Lisane  Asylum,  and  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico. — Regents:  J.  H.  Wroth,  Albuquerque ;  E.  S. 
Stover,  Albuquerque:  Juan  C.  Armijo  and  F.  W.  Clancy,  Albuquerque;  H.  L. 
Waldo,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Regents:  G.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, Roswell;  A.  A.  Jones,  Las  Vegas;  P.  H.  Curran,  Lascruces;  R.  E.  Twit- 
chell.  Las  Vegas,  and  L.  Bradford  Prince,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

The  New  Mexico  Normal  School^  Silver  City. — ^Regents :  J.  W.  Fleming,  Silver 
City :  W.  G.  Ritch,  Engle ;  J.  A.  Mahoney,  Deming ;  Jo  E.  Sheridan,  Silver  City, 
and  C.  F.  Grayson,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 

Normal  University  of  New  Mexico  at  Las  Vegas. — Regents :  A.  B.  Smith,  Las 
Vegas;  Charles  Dfeld,  Las  Vegas;  M.  W.  Browne,  Las  Vegas;  Frank  Springer, 
Las  Vegas,  and  Rev.  George  Selby,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  School  of  mines ^  Socorro. — Trustees:  J.  P.  McGrorty,  Deming; 
Joseph  E.  Smith,  Socorro ;  Juan  Jose  Baca,  Socorro ;  F.  G.  Bartlett,  Magdalena, 
and  C.  T.  Brown,  Socorro,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute^  Roswell. — ^Regents:  Joseph  C.  Lea,  Roswell; 
Nathan  Jaffa,  Roswell ;  J.  O.  Cameron,  Eddy ;  Charles  Wilson,  Roswell ;  Robert 
S.  Hamilton,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum,  Las  Veqas. — Directors :  O.  L.  Gregory,  East  Las 
Vegas;  M.  Brunswick,  Las  Vegas;  J.  W.  Zollars,  Las  Vegas;  Benigno  Romero, 
Las  Vegas,  and  N.  T.  Cordova,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Territorialboard  of  education. — Members:  Governor,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  president  of  St.  Michael's  College  at  Santa  Fe,  president  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  president  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture, 
Lascruces,  N.  Mex. 

Board  of  penitentiary  commissioners. — F.  H.  Pierce,  San  Miguel  County ;  Juan 
Navarro,  Mora  County;  J.  T.  McLaughlin,  Santa  Fe  County;  J.  Francisco 
Chaves  of  Valencia  County ;  Louis  Baer  of  Bernalillo  County. 

Capitol  custodian  committee. — Secretary  of  the  Territory,  ex  officio,  Santa  Fe ; 
Solomon  Spiegleberg,  Santa  Fe,  and  Alfredo  Hinojos,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Territorial  board  of  equalization. —First  judicial  district,  Venceslao  Jaramillo, 
Rio  Arriba  County;  second  judicial  district,  Alejandro  Sandoval,  Bernalillo 
County;  third  judicial  district,  Numa  Reymond,  Donna  Ana  County;  fourth 
judicial  district,  James  S.  Duncan,  San  Miguel  County ;  fifth  judicial  district, 
John  W.  Poe,  Chaves  County. 

Cattle  sanitary  board. — James  F.  Hinkle,  Chaves  County ;  William  H.  Jack, 
Grant  County ;  E.  C.  Austen,  Mora  County ;  M.  N.  Chaffin,  San  Miguel  County ; 
Malaquias  Martinez,  Taos  County,  N.  Mex. 

Board  of  medical  examiners. — G.  S.  Easterday,  Bernalillo  County ;  W.  Eggert, 
Santa  Fe  County ;  J.  H.  Sloan,  Santa  Fe  County ;  Josenh  Cunningham,  San 
Miguel  County ;  W.  R.  Tipton,  San  Miguel  County ;  T.  P.  Martin,  Taos  County, 
and  George  C.  Bryan,  of  Otero  County. 
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Board  of  dented  examinen.—^.  M.  WUliamB,  of  San  Mignel  Conaty ;  D.  W. 
Uanley,  Santa  Fe;  L.  H.  Chamberlain  of  Bernalillo ;  W.  H.  White,  of  Grant 
County,  and  A.  A.  Beamn,  of  Chaves  County. 

Members  of  board  of  pharmacy.— A.  J.  Fischer,  Santa  F©  County ;  W.  C.  Por- 
terfield,  Silver  City ;  B.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque ;  E.  O.  Murphy,  Las  V^;a8,  and  P. 
Moreno,  Laacrucea. 

Sheep  ganitary  board. — Salomon  Luna,  of  Valencia  County  ;  W.  S.  Pragrer,  of 
Chaves  County,  and  Henry  W.  Kelly,  of  San  Miguel  County. 

Members  of  bureau  oftmmigration.—t.  Bradford  Prince,  Santa  Fe;  Feline 
Chavez,  Helen ;  W.  A.  Hawkiiu,  AJamogordo ;  Frank  Springer,  Las  Vegas ;  A. 
C.  CampbeU,  Eddy,  N.  Mei. 

Menibera  of  the  board  of  the  Deaf  and  Damb  Asulum. — Benjamin  H.  Beed,  Mrs. 
T.  P.  Gable,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Criohton,  and  F.  MuUer. 

RegUter  of  the  thirt}/-third  legislative  assembly- 

COUNCIL. 

Praddent  of  the  caancll;  J.  Fbahcisco  Chavis. 


Polf- 

tiCB. 

Membeni. 

P^mce. 

District,  by  cooDtlm. 

- 

SSSTv^ 

Colfai,  Mo™,  Union. 
San  Ulgael.OandaloQpe. 

DoDiu  An».  8«nl,Clui-™e,  I.lmoln. 
aodEddy. 

HOUSE  OP  REPEBSENTATrVES. 

Speaker  of  tbe  house:  Maxihiliano  LtiNA. 


55K;::::;:::-.:;:-. 

...   SaDrngnel. 

iSS?":::-.::;;;-.::". 

■.;;'  Gu^Sioupo. 

ElRlto 

- .   Tftoe.  Rio  Arriba,  and  San  Joa 

PeSS^l^^ 

L^Lu^""!^.r.::: 

WbltebakB.V.W.'.'.'.'. 

7iPmitoS*"^ 

....  DoDua  Adb  and  Qrant. 

..     Lincoln,  Cbavea,  and  Eddy. 

POPULATION. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  anything  like  a  correct  count  of  the 
population  of  the  Territory,  and  what  I  do  give  is  based  only  on  such 
information  as  I  am  able  to  gather  from  prominent  residents  of  the 
different  counties. 

The  census  supervisor  will  soon  begin  his  work  in  this  Territory, 
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and  I  trust  to  be  able  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  our  pojAilation 
in  my  next  report. 

From  information  which  I  have  received  in  response  to  numerous 
inquiries  addressed  to  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining as  near  as  possible  the  present  population,  I  find  that  the 
greatest  gain  in  population  was  made  in  the  principal  cities,  counties 
that  are  building  and  extending  new  lines  of  railroad,  and  the  mining 
districts  of  the  Territory.  There  has  also  been  quite  an  influx  of  new 
residents  to  the  following  counties:  San  Juan,  Colfax,  Lincoln,  Eddy, 
Chavez,  Grant,  and  Otero. 

The  mining  districts  of  New  Mexico  continue  to  hold  out  attractive 
allurements  to  prosi)ectors,  the  mining,  industry  having  received  a 
great  impetus  in  the  districts  of  Cochiti,  Santa  Rita,  Hanover,  San 
Pedro,  Red  River  City,  Elizabethtown,  Amizett,  Golden,  Water  Canon, 
Jarilla,  San  Andres,  Hillsboro,  White  Oaks,  and,  in  fact,  every  mining 
district  in  the  Territory. 

The  construction  of  irrigating  ditches  and  reservoirs  in  the  arid 
regions  is  reclaiming  vast  areas  and  preparing  them  for  cultivation. 
The  home  seeker,  coming  from  the  more  densely  populated  North  and 
East,  finds  the  conditions  so  favorable  to  the  production  of  fruits  and 
grains  that  each  year  he  induces  more  and  more  of  his  neighbors  from 
his  old  home  to  follow  his  example  and  take  up  the  new  lands  of  New 
Mexico,  and  convert  them  into  homes. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  population,  by  counties,  is  as  nearly 
correct  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  make  it  from  the  limited  means  of 
information  in  my  possession,  to  wit: 

Bernalillo - 35,000 

Chavez 5,000 

Colfax 14,000 

Dona  Ana 12,000 

Eddy 4,000 

Grant - 15,000 

Gnadalnpe 7,500 

Lincoln 9,000 

Mora 17,000 

Otero 8,500 

Rio  Arriba 19,000 

Santa Fe 21,000 

San  Miguel 85,000 

San  Juan 5,000 

Sierra 5,500 

Socorro 19,000 

Taofl 18,000 

Union. ..i 7,000 

Valencia 14,000 

Total 360,500 

The  Indian  population  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Pnebloe 9,047 

Jicarillas 832 

MescaleroB 450 

Navajos  (Arizona  and  New  Mexico) 15, 000 

Total 25,829 

This  makes  a  total  population  of  the  Territory,  as  estimated,  of 
285,829. 
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Board  of  dental  examiners, — B.  M.  Williams,  of  San  Miguel  County ;  D.  W. 
Manley,  Santa  Fe ;  L.  H.  Chamberlain  of  Bernalillo ;  W.  H.  White,  of  Grant 
County,  and  A.  A.  Bearup,  of  Chaves  County. 

Members  of  board  of  pharmacy. — ^A.  J.  Fischer,  Santa  Fe  Countv ;  W.  C.  Por- 
terfield.  Silver  City ;  B.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque ;  E.  G.  Murphy,  Las  Vegas,  and  P. 
Moreno,  Lascruces. 

Sheep  sanitary  board. — Salomon  Luna,  of  Valencia  County ;  W.  S.  Prager,  of 
Chaves  County,  and  Henry  W.  Kelly,  of  San  Mifi^el  County. 

Members  of  bureau  of  immigration. — L.  Bradford  Prince,  Santa  Fe;  Felipe 
Chavez,  Belen ;  W.  A.  Hawkins,  Alamogordo ;  Frank  Springer,  Las  Vegas ;  A. 
C.  Campbell,  Eddy,  N.  Mex. 

Membisrs  of  the  board  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. — Benjamin  M.  Reed,  Mrs. 
T.  P.  Gable,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Crichton,  and  F.  Muller. 

Register  of  the  thirty-third  legislative  assembly. 

COUNCIL. 
President  of  the  council:  J.  Francisco  Chaves. 


Poli- 
tics. 


Members. 


D. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
D. 


D. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
D. 


J.M.Valdez 

J.S.  Duncan 

Eugenio  Romero 

T.D.Bums 

Mslaquias  Martinez. 

T.B.Catron 

T.A.  Finical 

Thomas  Hughes 

J.F.Chaves 

H.O.Bursum 

J.A.Ancheta 

Q.  A.  Bichardson 


Post-offlce. 


District,  by  counti««. 


bprineer 

Elast  £«as  Vegas. 

Las  Vegas 

Parkview 

Taos 

Santa  Fe 

Albuquerque... 

do 

Progresso 

Socorro 

Silver  City 

BoBwell 


Colfax.  Mora,  Union. 
San  Miguel,  Guadalonpe. 

Do. 
Taos,  Bio  Arriba,  and  Ban  Juan. 

Do. 
Santa  Fe. 
Bernalillo. 

Do. 
Valencia. 

Socorro  and  Sierra. 
Donna  Ana  and  Grant. 
Donna  Ana,  Grant,  Chaves,  Linc-oln, 
and  Eddy. 


HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES. 
Speaker  of  the  house:  Maximiliano  Luna. 


T.B.Leib 

Bernardo  A.  Bomero 

John  B.  Guyer 

Baf ael  Gallegos 

Wm.H.SchuItz 

Bamon  de  Herrera.. 

CelsoBaca 

Victor  Ortega 

Wm.  Kilpatrick 

Pedro  Sanchez 

V.  Jaramillo 

Frank  Staplin 

A.D.Mcintosh 

Pablo  Crespin 

MarceUno  Baca...... 

E.  Guttierrez 

Max.  Luna 

Boman  A.Baca 

Pablo  Trujillo 

F.H.Winston 

Marcial  Valdez 

B.P.Bames 

W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn. . 
J.E.Wharton 


Baton 

Watrous 

Clayton 

Las  Ve^as 

East  Las  Vegas... 

Bociada 

Eden 

Chimayo 

Madrid 

Taos 

ElBito 

Taos 

Cedar  HUl 

Albuquerque 

PenaBlanca 

Old  Albuquerque 

LosLunas 

San  Mateo 

Pulvadera 

Fairview 

Lascruces 

Silver  City 

Lascruces 

White  Oaks 


Colfax. 
Mora. 
Union. 
San  Miguel. 

Do. 

Do. 
Guadaloui>e. 
Santa  Fe. 

Do. 
Taos. 

Bio  Arriba. 
Taos,  Bio  Arriba,  and  San  Juan. 

Do. 
Bernalillo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Valencia. 

Do. 
Socorro  and  Sierra. 

Do. 
Donna  Ana. 
Grant. 

Donna  Ana  and  Grant. 
Lincoln,  Chaves,  and  Eddy. 


POPULATION. 


It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  anything  like  a  correct  count  of  the 
population  of  the  Territory,  and  what  I  do  give  is  based  only  on  such 
information  as  I  am  able  to  gather  from  prominent  residents  of  the 
different  counties. 

The  census  supervisor  will  soon  begin  his  work  in  this  Territory, 
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This  is  a  comparison  with  the  best  in  the  extreme  East.  Now  let  us  see  what 
showing  the  two  Territories  make  when  compared  with  some  of  the  sovereign 
States  of  the  imperial  West.  Idaho,  15;  Montana,  30;  North  Dakota,  13;  South 
Dakota,  9;  Nevada,  2:  Wisconsin,  98.  Total,  167,  or  just  44  less  than  that  fur- 
nished by  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  whose  people  are  *'  incapable  of  self- 
government.'*  The  States  above  mentioned  have  twelve  United  States  Sena.tor8 
and  sixteen  members  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  have  two  Delegates  in  Congress,  without  the  right  to  vote  on  any 
question,  because  they  represent  constituents  ''  incapable  of  self -government." 

Why  not  statehood,  then  ? 

Under  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  February  2,  1848,  known  as  the  "Treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo,"  it  was  pi*ovided  that  *'  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican 
war  and  under  that  treaty  should  b^  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United .  States  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution."  Since  that  time,  California  and  Colorado  have  been 
admitted,  and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  (which  was  formerly  a  county 
of  this  territory)  have  been  refused  that  privilege,  and,  I  might  say, 
right.  For  fifty  years  the  Territory,  through  its  legislature,  and  by 
the  recommendations  of  its  governors,  has  been  asking  for  this  recog- 
nition guaranteed  by  solemn  treaty  stipulations.  As  long  ago  as  1850 
New  Mexico  adopted  a  State  constitution  and  elected  a  governor  and 
two  United  States  Senators,  and  its  admission  was  only  prevented  by 
the  adoption  of  the  celebrated  *' compromise  measures  of  that  year." 
Twenty  years  afterwards  it  held  a  constitutional  convention  which 
formulated  a  most  admirable  constitution.  In  1876  a  bill  to  admit  it 
to  Statehood,  together  with  Colorado,  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  only  failed  to  become  a  law  by  nonconcurrence  in  an  amendment 
to  that  bill.  Again,  in  1889,  there  was  a  constitutional  convention, 
lasting  nearly  a  month,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability,  and  their  labors  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  a  constitution 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  was  the  best  formulated  in  the 
United  States.  Copies  were  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
several  bills  were  introduced  for  its  admission;  and  since  that  time 
each  session  of  Congress  has  seen  bills  introduced  by  members  of 
both  political  parties  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State, 
which  have  so  far  failed,  and  for  which  failure  no  good  reason  has 
been  given.  Another  bill  for  this  purpose  will  be  introduced  at  the 
coming  session  of  Congress,  and  I  urge  its  earnest  consideration  in 
behalf  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  people  of  this  Territory. 

The  organization  of  civil  government  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
was  unique.  The  organic  act  establishing  the  Territory  was  approved 
September  30,  1850;  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  held  May  30, 1848,  and  proclamation 
thereof  made  July  4,  1848,  just  fifty  years  earlier  than  the  capture  of 
Santiago.  But  two  years  prior  to  that  time  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  established  through  its  military  authority  a  complete  code 
of  civil  laws  for  the  future  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which,  at  that 
time,  consisted  of  the  present  Territory,  all  of  Arizona,  and  the  south- 
ern half  of  Colorado.  On  the  22d  day  of  September,  1846,  Brig.  Gen. 
S.  W.  Kearney,  in  command  of  the  army  of  invasion,  issued  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  a  "bill  of  rights,"  which  is  still  retained  on  the 
statutes  unchanged.  On  the  same  day  he  proclaimed  "the  Kearney 
Code,"  which  was  reenacted  by  the  legislature  in  1805  and  nearly  all 
the  provisions  of  which  are  still  in  foi*ce;  and  on  the  same  day  by 
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STATEHOOD. 

I  would  most  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation,  made  in  my  last 
report,  with  reference  to  the  early  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State 
of  the  Union.  The  reasons  given  at  that  time  for  such  admission  are 
stronger  now  by  reason  of  increased  population,  wealth,  and  intelli- 
gence.    In  that  report  I  stated: 

It  is  nmiecessary  here  to  repeat  the  argnments  which  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively  that  New  Mexico  is  entitled  to  statehood.  Her  sheep  and  cattle  industries, 
as  already  reviewed  herein,  her  mineral  wealth,  her  agricmtural  advantages,  all 
stfmd  as  a  ^aranty  that  the  new  State  of  New  Mexico  will  be  amply  able  to  meet 
the  obligations  which  necessarily  wiU  be  incnrred  iti  the  change  of  government 
and  her  ability  to  sustain  her  own  government  permanently. 

The  admission  of  New  Mexico  to  the  sisterhood  of  States  would  be  beneficial 
alike  to  her  people  and  the  Federal  Gk)vemment.  Self-government,  which  carries 
with  it  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  various 
oflicers  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  government,  is  a  privilege  few 
American  citizens  wotdd  willingly  be  deprived  of,  and  one  that  all  eagerly  seek. 
Self-government  wotdd  not  only  relieve  the  Federal  Government  of  the  enormous 
expense  it  is  subjected  to  in  the  management  of  the  present  Territorial  form  of 
government,  but  would  also  relieve  it  oi  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  officers 
to  manage  the  Territory's  affairs. 

Since  that  time  our  assessed  value  for  taxation  has  increased  and 
it  is  now  more  than  $40,000,000,  and  constantly  growing,  while  the 
population,  caused  by  immigration,  is  also  increasing  rapidly.  New 
Mexico  sold  more  than  18,000,000  pounds  of  wool  this  year,  which  is 
3,000,000  pounds  more  than  ever  before  in  her  history,  while  her  mines 
of  copper  and  gold  are  being  developed  in  a  manner  never  known 
before.  More  capital  has  been  invested  in  their  development  during 
the  past  year  than  previously,  especially  in  Grant,  Otero,  Bernalillo, 
and  Santa  Fe  counties.  In  this  connection  I  quote  the  following  from 
a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

WAsmNQTON,  D.  C,  September  II. 

The  War  Department  to-day  made  public  the  figures  on  the  enlistments  for  the 
first  ten  regiments.  Massachusetts  furnished  838,  which  is  the  best  showing,  in 
proportion  to  population.  The  figures  for  Western  and  Southwestern  States  are 
as  follows:  Missouri,  639;  Arkansas,  122;  Colorado,  816;  Illinois,  1,161;  Indiana, 
654;  Iowa,  192;  Kansas,  415;  Texas,  548;  Mississippi,  42;  Nebraska,  171;  Tennes- 
see, 567;  Arizona,  90;  New  Mexico,  121;  Oklahoma,  124;  Indian  Territory,  109. 

The  Northwestern  States  made  a  very  bad  showing.  Wisconsin  furnished  but 
98  men;  Idaho,  15;  Minnesota,  122;  Montana,  80;  North  Dakota,  18;  Oregon  80; 
South  Dakota,  9.  This  is  a  total  of  867  men  for  all  the  Northwestern  States. 
Qeorgia  alone  furnished  446,  and  Texas  485.  The  smallest  number  of  recruits 
secured  from  any  one  State  was  two,  from  Nevada. 

Missouri's  showing  was  one  of  the  best  ^considering  the  fact  that  no  reflpment 
of  the  first  ten  were  rendezvoused  there.  The  reports  of  recruiting  for  flie  ten 
regiments  now  beine  organized  show  that  the  Thirty-eighth,  now  being  recruited 
at  Jefferson  BarracKs,  by  Colonel  Anderson,  leads  all  tne  rest,  with  i86  men  to 
its  credit  up  to  date.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  showing  is  made  by  the  Fony- 
seoond  Regiment,  which  is  being  organized  at  Fort  Niagara,  N.  T.  The  number 
of  men  secured  for  this  re^ment  to  date  is  889.  The  total  number  of  recruits 
secured  for  the  ten  new  regiments  to  date  is  4,790. 

There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  above  article,  where  it  is  stated  that  **  Massachu- 
setts furnished  888,  which  is  the  best  showing  in  proportion  to  population."  This 
is  not  true  for  both  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  did  much  better  m  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  people.  New  Mexico  sent  121  and  Arizona  90,  or  a  total  of 
211.  The  census  of  1890  gives  Arizona*s  population  as  59,696;  New  Mexico's 
158,598,  and  Massachusetts*  2,288,948.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  then,  with  a 
combined  population  of  218,289,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  Massachusetts, 
furnished  over  one-fourth  of  the  number  sent  by  the  State  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
of  Adams,  Webster,  and  Hoar. 
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Tble  is  a  compariBon  with  the  beat  in  the  extreme  East.  Kow  let  us  see  what 
showing  the  two  Territories  make  when  compared  with  some  of  the  Bovereigs 
States  o[  the  imperial  West.  Idaho,  15;  Hoatana,  30:  North  Dakota,  13;  South 
Itekota,  9;  Nevada.  2:  Wisconsin,  08.  Total,  167.  or  jast  44  less  than  that  fnr- 
nished  by  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  whose  people  are  "  incapable  of  self- 
government."  The  States  above  mentioned  have  twelve  United  States  Senators 
and  sixteen  members  ot  the  national  Qonse  of  Repreeentativee.  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  have  two  Delegates  iu  Congreaa,  withont  the  right  to  vote  on  any 
question,  because  the;  represent  constituents  "  incapable  of  self-government." 
Why  not  statehood,  then  ? 

Under  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  February  2,  1848,  tnown   aa  the  "Treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo,"  it  was  provided  that "  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican 
war  and  under  that  treaty  should  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the 
United  Stat«&,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution."     Since  tliat  time,  California  and  Colorado  have  been 
admitted,  and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  (which  was  formerly  a  county 
of  this  territory)  have  been  refused  that  privilege,  and,  I  might  say, 
right.     For  fifty  years  the  Territory,  through  its  legislature,  and  by 
the  recommendations  of  its  governors,  has  been  asking  for  this  recog- 
nition guaranteed  by  solemn  treaty  stipulations.     As  long  ago  as  1850 
New  Mexico  adopted  a  State  constitution  and  elected  a  governor  and 
two  United  States  Senators,  and  its  admission  was  only  prevented  by 
the  adoption  of  the  celebrated  ' '  compromise  measures  of  that  year." 
Twenty  years  afterwards  it  held  a  constitutional  convention  which 
formulated  a  most  admirable  constitution.     In  1876  a  bill  to  admit  it 
to  Statehood,  together  with  Colorado,  paased  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  only  failed  to  become  a  law  by  nonconcuirence  in  an  amendment 
>,  there  was  a  constitutional  convention, 
josed  of  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
ilted  in  the  presentation  of  a  constitutioD 
n  saying  was  the  best  formulated  in  the 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
d  for  its  admission;  and  since  that  time 
as  seen  bills  introduced  by  members  of 
le  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State, 
nd  for  which  failure  no  good  reason  has 
)r  this  purpose  will  be  introduced  at  the 
and  I  urge  its  earnest  consideration  in 
illion  people  of  this  Territory, 
avemment  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
:t  establishing  the  Territory  was  approved 
ihcation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
»  was  held  May  30, 1848,  and  proclamation 
ust  fifty  years  earlier  than  the  capture  of 
ior  to  that  time  the  United  States  Govern- 
;h  its  military  authority  a  complete  code 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which,  at  that 
t  Territory,  all  of  Arizona,  and  the  south- 
le  22d  day  of  September,  18-16,  Brig.  Gen. 
1  of  the  army  of  invasion,  issued  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  a  "bill  of  rights,"  which  is  still  retained  on  the 
statutes  unchanged.     On  the  same  day  he  proclaimed  "the  Kearney 
Code,"  which  was  reenacted  by  the  legislature  in  181)5  and  nearly  all 
the  provisions  of  which  are  still  in  foi-ce;  and  on  the  same  day  by 
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virtue  of  his  authority  avS  brigadier-general,  he  appointed  the  following 
list  of  civil  officers:  Charles  Bent,  to  be  governor;  Donaciano  Vigil, 
to  be  secretary;  Richard  Dallam,  to  be  marshal;  Frank  P.  Blair,  to 
be  United  States  district  attorney;  Charles  Blumner,  to  be  treasurer; 
Eugene  Leitzendorfer,  to  be  auditor  of  public  accounts;  and  Joab 
Houghton,  Antonio  Jose  Otero,  and  Charles  Beaubian,  to  be  judges 
of  the  superior  court.  In  his  letter  transmitting  to  the  Adjutant- 
Creneral  a  copy  of  these  laws  and  list  of  appointments.  General  Kearney 
made  the  following  statement : 

I  takegreat  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  these  laws  to 
Ck)l.  A.  W .  Doniphan,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Missoari  Mounted  Volunteers,  who 
received  much  assistance  from  Private  Willard  P.  Hall  of  his  regiment.  These 
laws  are  taken,  part  from  the  laws  of  Mexico,  retained  as  in  the  original,  a  part 
with  such  modifications  as  our  laws  and  Constitution  made  necessary;  a  part  are 
from  the  laws  of  Missouri  Territory,  and  a  part  from  the  laws  of  Texas,  and  also 
of  Texas  and  Coahuila,  a  part  from  the  statutes  of  Missouri,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  Ldving^ton  code. 

The  first  governor,  Bent,  was  assassinated  the  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment, at  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  during  what  is  known  as  the  "Taos 
rebellion,"  which  was  suppressed  with  considerable  loss  of  life  by 
United  States  tix)ops,  out  of  which  rebellion  arose  a  number  of  prose- 
cutions for  treason,  conducted  by  Frank  P.  Blair,  United  States 
attorney. 

The  civil  law  and  the  Kearney  Code  remained  the  rules  of  civil 
action  down  to  1876,  when,  by  statute,  the  "common  law  as  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States  of  America"  was  adopted.  This  was  the 
law  of  the  land  until  the  legislature  of  1897  adopted  a  code  of  civil 
procedure. 

The  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  assem- 
bled in  Santa  Fe  in  December,  1847.  The  laws  passed  at  that  session 
were  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  was  added  "Order  No.  10,"  from 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Ninth  Military  Department,  imposing  a  duty 
of  6  per  centum  on  merchandise  imported  into  the  Territory.  The 
authorization  of  these  laws  is  printed  in  the  same  pamphlet,  as  follows: 

Special  Order,  )  Headquarters  Ninth  Military  Department, 

No.  5.  )  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex,,  February  5,  1848, 

The  foregoing  leg^islative  enactments  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  having 
been  dnly  reviewed  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  Territory,  they  are  hereby 
approved,  and  they  will  be  duly  observed. 
By  order  of  brigadier-general, 

Sterling  Price. 
W.  E.  Prince, 

Aide-de-camp  and  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Qeneral, 

The  first  section  of  the  General  Ordei-s  No.  10,  referred  to  on  the 
title  page  of  the  laws,  is  as  follows: 

On  and  after  the  Is*  day  of  February,  1848,  the  following  regulations  will  gov- 
ern the  civil  and  military  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties :  First, 
the  officers  named  in  the  statutes  as  secretary  of  Territory,  United  States  district 
attorney,  and  United  States  marshal  are  hereby  abolished. 

It  is  believed  the  above  r6sum6  of  the  methods  of  introducing  Amer- 
ican laws  into  conquered  Spanish  territory  may  be  of  interest  at  this 
time  when  similar  conditions  exist  which  may  require  similar  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Office  of  the  Boar£»  of  Public  Lands, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  5,  1899, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  special  report  as  commissioner  of 
public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
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B7  an  act  of  Ckmgress,  approved  by  the  President  Jane  31 ,  1898,  certain  grants  of 
lanil  for  the  benefit  of  the  pnnlic  echoole  of  New  Mexico  and  the  higher  educational 
institations  of  the  Territory,  and  for  internal  improvements,  were  made  by  the 
tlnited  States  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

For  the  eapportof  the  common  schools,  sectionn  16  and!t6in  each  township  were 
BO  granted.  This  endowment,  estimated  at  about  4,000.000  acres,  or  abont  equal 
to  the  area  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  together,  which  is  large  in  size,  is  of 
comparatively  little  money  value,  as  the  greater  part  ia  arid  land,  only  tit  for  graz- 
ing when  rains  develop  the  natnral  graHses.  but  with  the  development  of  wat«riii 
New  Mexico  will  become  of  greater  value  and  productive  of  very  beneficial  results. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  to  pay  to  the  Territory,  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools,  5  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  sands  from 
andaftertheapprovalof  theactof  Congress,  July  31. 1898.  This  money  is  to  form 
a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  alone  is  to  be  expended  in  support  of  our 
public  schools. 

For  the  support  of  higher  educational  institntions  of  the  Territory,  Congresa 
made  the  following  provisions :  Lands  to  the  eit«nt  of  two  townships  in  quantity 
are  authorized  to  be  reserved  for  the  establishment  of  a  nniversity ;  in  addition  to 
the  two  townships,  95,000  acres  of  nonmineral,  unappropriated,  and  unoccupied 
pvblic  land  were  granted,  together  with  all  saline  lands  in  the  Territory,  for  the 
nse  of  said  university. 

For  the  Agricnltaral  College  of  New  Mexico,  100,000  acres  are  reserved  and 
granted. 

Congress  also  provided  that  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  shall  forever 
remain  nnder  the  exclnsive  control  of  the  Territory,  and  that  no  part  of  the  proceeds 
arising  f rcon  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  granted  for  educational  purpcwes,  or 
income  thereof,  shall  be  nsed  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denominational 
BchaoI,col1ege,  or  university. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  tbe  following  grants  are  made  for  the  pnrpoeee  men- 
tioned: 

Water  reservoirs,  for  irrigating  purposes 500,000 

Improvement  of  the  Rio  Orande  in  New  Mexico 100,000 

Insane  asylum 60,000 

School  of  mines 60,000 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylmn - 60,000 

Reform  school _ 60,000 

Normal  schools _ lOO,  000 

Institute  for  the  blind _ .  _ _ .  _ EO,  000 

Miners'  hospital _ _ 60, 000 

Military  institute 50,000 

Penitentiary _ ___ 60,000 

Total _ 1,100,000 

It  is  well  to  state  that  this  Territory  has  already  established  and  in  successfnl 
operation  a  nniversity  at  Albuquerque,  a  military  institute  at  Roswell.  an  agri- 
cultural college  at  Las  Cruces,  a  school  of  mines  at  Socorro,  and  normal  schools 
at  Las  Vegas  and  Silver  City,  and  an  institute  for  the  deaf  and  damb  at  Santa  Fe. 
These  institntionH,  being  created  by  law  during  the  past  ten  years,  have  been 
solely  supported  by  direct  taxation.    The  grants  of  land  above  described  will 
place  them  on  a  firm  foandation  and  will  enable  them  to  do  the  good  intended, 
elect  these  lands  in  quantity  as  indemnity,  as 
laion  consists  of  the  governor,  surveyor-general, 
[cxico,  acting  as  a  commission,  under  the  direc- 
or. 

ral  and  university  pnri>OBes  and  sections  16  and 
Is  are  to  be  leased  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five 
remainder  of  the  lands  granted  may  be  leased 
authorized  by  the  Territorial  legislature. 
mbly  of  New  Mexico  passed  an  act,  which  was 
erritory,  March  18, 1890,  prescribing  regulations 
etter  and  spirit  of  the  Congressional  enactment 
indicated,  the  legislative  enactment  creating 
ngof  tbegovemor,  solicitor-general,  and  com- 
management,  lease,  and  sale  of  public  lands,  so 

y  carefully  drawn,  and  its  provisions  fully  pro- 
al  institutions  and  public  schools. 
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PHYSICAL  CONFORMATION  OP  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  topography  of  New  Mexico  is  interesting,  but  complex.  In 
shape  a  parallelogram,  with  an  average  breadth  of  335  miles  and 
length  of  367,  it  lies,  so  to  speak,  broadside  to  the  sun,  sloping  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  in  the  former,  sinking 
down  to  3,500  feet  in  the  latter,  while  many  mountain  peaks  reach  a 
height  varying  from  8,000  to  13,000  feet.  These  peaks  and  their  con- 
necting ranges  are  so  scattered  as  to  form  the  Territory  into  five  dis- 
tinct watersheds  with  their  respective  valleys.  The  Rio  Grande 
divides  New  Mexico  from  north  to  south  into  very  nearly  equal  por- 
tions and  is  to  this  country  what  the  Nile  is  to  'Egypt.  On  the  north- 
east the  Canadian  outlets  the  waters  of  that  section  into  a  tributaiy 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  on  the  southeast  the  Pecos  has  eroded  a  val- 
ley second  only  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Rio  Grande,  of  which  it  is  the 
chief  tributary.  In  the  northwest  the  San  Juan  and  in  the  southwest 
the  Gila  collect  the  waters  ultimately  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Each  of  these  main  rivers  has  a  vast  number  of  affluent  streams,  so 
great  in  fact  that  New  Mexico  is  more  largely  supplied  with  water 
courses  than  is  any  other  mining  State  or  TerritorJ^  Along  each 
stream  are  valleys,  beyond  the  valleys  high  table  lands  called  mesas, 
and  beyond  these  the  mountain  ranges  proper.  In  the  mountains  and 
in  many  of  these  mesas  are  deep  gorges  or  canyons  with  almost  per- 
pendicular walls.  These  collect  the  water  from  the  melting  snows 
and  convey  it  to  the  streams  ramifying  it  in  all  directions.  Such, 
then,  is  the  topography  of  the  Territory.  Mountain  peaks  and  chains, 
high  table  lands,  and  lower  lying  valleys,  falling  away  to  the  south, 
thus  securing  a  southern  exposure  throughout  its  vast  extent  of  122,580 
square  miles,  or  an  area  of  100  square  miles  larger  than  the  land  sur- 
faces of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Maryland  combined  or  1,241 
square  miles  larger  than  all  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

ABSENCE   OP  MOISTURE. 

The  aridity  of  New  Mexico  arises  partly  from  her  location,  partly 
from  her  altitude,  and  partly  from  her  topography.  Her  location  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  formerly  so-called  "Great  American  Desert,"  her 
borders  about  equidistant,  or  500  miles  each  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  their  nearest  approach.  The  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  its  northern  extremity,  lies  some  150  miles  closer,  but  its 
water  surface  is  inconsiderable. 

The  low-lying  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  draw  the  moisture- 
laden  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  causing  them  to  pass  eastward 
of  this  section,  but  at  the  same  time  drawing  over  the  Territory  the 
winds  from  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  of  California.  Before  these 
can  reach  New  Mexico,  however,  they  must  climb,  height  by  height, 
the  ascending  plateaus  of  Arizona,  culminating  in  the  bald-faced 
peaks  of  the  Continental  Divide.  All  know  that  the  warmer  the  air 
the  more  water  it  mil  hold  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  the  air 
is  chilled  the  more  it  parts  with  its  moisture.  Every  succeeding  alti- 
tude but  wrings  more  water  from  the  air,  just  as  each  stronger  grip 
of  the  hand  squeezes  more  water  from  the  sponge.  When  these  almost 
desiccated  winds  reach  New  Mexico  only  the  mountain  chains  and 
peaks  can  draw  further  moisture  from  them,  leaving  the  valleys  and 
table-lands  with  but  the  scantiest  of  scant  supplies.  This  is  why  the 
average  rainfall  in  the  valleys  of  this  Territory  will  not  exceed  an 
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inch  per  month,  two-tliirds  of  the  entire  supply  falling  duricg  tli© 
summer.  Compare  this  with  an  average  yearly  precipitation  at  New 
Tork  of  43  inches,  Boston  45,  Savannah  48,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
rain  supply  will  begin  to  be  appreciated. 

But  altitude  increases  aridity  by  decreasing  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  thus  accelerating  evaporation.  The  elevation  of  New  Mexico 
averaging  about  1  mile  above  sea  level  and  reaching  in  the  higher 
valleys  to  nearly  2  miles,  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that  water  here  most 
readily  gives  off  its  vapor.  Especially  is  this  true  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  dry  condition  of  the  air  and  the  almost  ceaseless 
movements  of  the  winds.  The  moisture  that  falls  is  immediately 
taken  up  into  the  air  again.  A  snow  of  2  or  3  inches  in  depth  will 
pass  away  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  the  ground  dry,  having  apparently 
returned  into  the  air  instead  of  melting.  A  refreshing  shower  in  a 
day  or  two  will  have  disappeared,  leaving  no  mud  behind.'  This  is 
why  any  kind  of  a  cloud  is  rare,  and  a  day  during  some  part  of  which 
the  sun  does  not  shjne  is  almost  unknown.  Then,  too,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  general  slope  of  the  country  is  on  an  average  of 
about  10  feet  to  the  mile,  causing  water,  even  in  the  streams  (unless 
impounded),  to  run  quickly  away.  For  these  reasons  the  humidity  of 
the  air  in  NewMexico  averages  about  36  per  cent,  while  in  New  England 
it  is  73  per  cent,  Florida  75  per  cent,  San  Francisco  76  per  cent,  and 
the  Oulf  States  79  per  cent. 

RESOURCES  OF   NEW  MEXICO. 


8  of  the  Western  States  New  Mexico's 
nd  from  5  to  15  per  cent  greater  price 
owing  to  their  size,  richness  in  color, 
In  grapes,  for  which  the  Rio  Grande 
kay,  the  MusCAts,  the  Black  llamburgs, 
I  grown  to  perfection.  In  every  quarter 
e  orchards  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
d  all  the  small  fruits  indigenous  to  the 


Experiments  covering  a  period  of  three  years  demonstrate  that  New 
Mexico  excels  any  other  country  or  section  in  the  world  in  the  quan- 
tity ;ar  beets.  In  1896  in  the  Pecos  Valley  some  1,400 
acre  arvested.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was  a  little 
ovei  average  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  was  over 
16, 1  ever  made.  The  gross  returns  to  the  farmer  aver- 
ages id  the  cost  of  raising  the  crop  was  a  little  less 
thai  rhe  almost  pei-petual  sunshine  during  the  grow- 
ing se  of  the  extra  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets, 
ftod  \i  adaptability  of  the  soil  accounts  for  the  heavy 
yiel 


Of  innumerable  variety  are  profitably  produced  in  New  Mexico. 
The  latter  are  notable  for  size  and  flavor,  as  well  as  their  keeping 
qualities.  Rio  Grande  Valley  oats  took  the  second  prize  at  ihe  World's 
Fair.  Every  field  crop  and  all  classes  of  vegetables  can  be  and  are 
grown  with  success  and  profit. 
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MINERALS. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that,  in  point  of  natural  resources, 
none  of  the  peerless  Rocky  Mountain  States  exceed  New  Mexico. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  mica,  coal  (anthracite  and 
bituminous),  marble,  fire  clay,  alum,  sulphur,  soda,  salt,  asphalt,  gyp- 
sum, etc.,  are  found  in  paying  quantities  in  almost  ever}"  county  in  the 
Territory.  In  many  localities  are  valuable  deposits  of  onyx,  while 
the  turquois  supply  of  the  world  is  largely  furnished  by  the  New 
Mexico  mines. 

TIMBER  AND  COAL. 

These  essentials  to  the  home  seeker  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  New 
Mexico.  .  Tracts  of  virgin  forest,  large  or  small,  may  be  purchased 
now  at  astonishingly  low  figures,  since  the  United  States  court  has 
rendered  such  timely  service  in  settling  titles  to  the  land  grants. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

The  attention  of  the  tourist  and  health  seeker  is  especially  invited 
to  the  number  and  varied  character  of  the  mineral  waters  in  New 
Mexico.  These  are  easily  accessible  by  rail,  and  offer  every  reason- 
able accommodation  to  the  visitor.  Among  such  resorts  are  the  Las 
Vegas  Hot  Springs,  the  Jemez  Hot  Springs,  the  Ojo  Caliente  Hot 
Springs,  Hudson  Hot  Springs,  the  Sulphur  Hot  Springs,  the  Macbeth, 
Taylor,  and  Coyote  mineral  waters. 

DESIRABLE   LANDS. 

New  Mexico  contains  nearly  79,000,000  acres.  Of  these  there  are 
about  24,000,000  acres  contained  in  land  grants,  Indian  and  military 
reservations,  railroad  grants,  and  Government  entries,  which  leaves 
available  an  area  of  about  55,000,000  acres  of  land,  capable  of  sup- 
porting an  immense  population  running  up  into  the  millions. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  wild  lands  are  to  be  had  by  complying  with 
the  United  States  land  laws,  much  of  which  is  contiguous  to  water 
and  is  desirable  for  colonization  purposes  when  ditches  and  water- 
storage  reservoirs  are  provided.  The  land-grant  question  is  no  longer 
a  bugaboo  in  New  Mexico,  and  through  the  action  of  the  land  court 
titles  to  vast  tracts  have  been  cleared  up  and  settled.  Some  millions 
of  acres  have  been  confirmed  by  the  courts  to  private  ownership, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  equal  acreage  has  been  i^ejected,  so  far  as 
the  grant  claimants  are  concerned,  and  the  land  added  to  the  public 
domain,  subject  to  entry. 

OFFICIAL  REGISTER. 

Territorial  officers. — Governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Miguel  A. 
Otero,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Hex.;  private  secretary  to  governor.  Miss  N.  P.  Crane, 
Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.;  secretary  of  the  Territory,  G^jorge  H.  Wallace;  clerk  in  secre- 
tary's office,  C.  P.  Wallace;  solicitor-general,  Edward  L.  Bartlett;  auditor,  Luis 
M.  Ortiz;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Vaughn;  superintendent  of  Territorial  penitentiary, 
H.O.  Bursum;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Manuel  C.  de  Baca;  libra- 
rian, Judge  Lafayette  Emmet t;  aojutant-general,  William  H,  Whiteman;  mine 
inspector,  J.  W.  Fleming;  coal-oil  inspector,  John  S.  Clark. 

Judiciary. — Chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  judee  of  the  fourth  judicial 
district,  William  J.  Mills;  clerk,  Secundino  Romero;  clerk  of  the  supreme  court, 
Jos^  D.  Sena.  Associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court — first  judicial  aistrict,  John 
R.  McFie;  clerk,  A.  M.  Bergere;  judge  se  jond  judicial  district,  J.  W.  Crumpacker; 
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clerk,  H.  P.  Owen;  judge  third  indicial  diatrict,  Prank  W.  Parker;  clerk,  J.  P. 
ifltehell;  judge  of  the  fifth  judicial  district,  Charles  Leland;  clerk,  John  E. 
Qrifflth. 

Delegate  in  Congress. — Pedro  Perea. 

SvTvtyor-geJieral. — Qninby  Vance. 

United  States  revenue  coUector.—A.  L.  Horrison. 

United  States  di»tri/tt  attorney. ~W.  B.  Childers.     - 

United  States  marshal.— C  M.  Foraker. 

Deputy  United  States  marshai. — C.  A.  Coddington, 

Registers  and  receivers  land  offices. — M.  R.  Ot«ro,  regieter,  and  Edward  F. 
Hobart,  receiver,  Santa  Fe;  Brail eSolignac,  register,  and  H.  D.  Bowman,  receiver, 
Lascruces;  Howard  Leiand,  re^8t«r.  and  George  B.  Ouyer,  receiver,  Boswell; 
Edward  Fox,  register,  and  A.  W.  Thompson,  receiver,  Folsom,  N.  Mei. 

District  attom^s. — R.O.Oortner,  Santa  Fe;  W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  Dona  Ana  and 
Otero  counties',  T.  A.  Finical,  Albuquerqne;  R.D.  Barnes,  Silver  City;  Charles  A. 
SpiesB,  Las  Vegas;  A.  J.  Neebit,  Boswell;  S.  Alexander,  Socorro;  J.  Leah,  Baton, 
N-Mes. 

Public  printer.— J.  Tt.Hagbw. 

Indian  agent.— TH.  S.  Walpole. 

Court  of  private  land  (^ima. — Chief  justice,  Joseph  R.  Reed;  justices,  W.  W, 
Murray,  Henry  S.  Sluss,  Thomas  C.  Fuller,  and  Wilber  Stone;  attorney,  Matthew 
C. Reynolds;  clerk,  J.H.  Reeder. 

Officers  of  TerriloT-ial  institutions. — The  governor  and  superintendent  of  pnblic 
instruction  are  the  ex  ofBcio  members  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  following 
institutions:  The  University  of  New  Mexico,  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  the  New  Mexico 
Insane  Asylum,  and  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute. 

The  University  of  NeuJ  Jf«weo.— Regents;  J.  H.  Wroth,  Albuquerque ;  E.  S. 
Stover,  Albuquerque;  Juan  0.  Armijo  and  F.  W,  Clancy,  Albuquerque;  H.  L. 
Waldo,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Regents;  G.  A,  Rich' 
ardson,  Roswell;  A.  A.  Jones,  Las  Vegas;  P.  H.  Curran.  Laecruces;  R.  E.  Twit- 
chell.  Las  Vegas,  and  L.  Bradford  Prince,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

The  New  Mexico  Normal  School.  Silver  Ci(tf.— Regents ;  J.  W.  Fleming,  Silver 
City ;  W.  G.  Bitch,  Engle ;  J.  A.  Mahoney,  Deming ;  Jo  E.  Sheridan,  Silver  City, 
and  C.  F,  Grayson,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 

Normal  University  of  New  Mexico  at  Las  Vegas. — Regents:  A.  B.  Smith,  Las 
Vegas;  Charles  Ilfeld,  Las  Vegas;  M.  W.  Browne.  Las  Vegas;  Frank  Springer, 
Las  Vegas,  and  Rev.  George  Selby,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

A'ew  jV/iirico  School  of  Mines.  &)corTO. — Trustees;  J.   P.   McQrorty,   Deming; 


1,  Las  Vegas. — Directors:  O.  L.  Gregory,  East  Las 
'egas;  J.  W.  Zollars,  Las  Vegas ;  Benigno  Romero, 
a.  Las  Veeas,  N.  Mex. 

on.^Memoers :  Governor,  saperint«ndent  of  public 
.  Michael's  College  at  Santa  Fe,  president  of  the 
iresident  ot  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture, 

missionera. — F.  H.  Pierce,  San  Miguel  Comity ;  Juan 
T.  McLaughlin,  Santa  Fe  County;  J.  Francisco 
Louis  Baer  of  Bernalillo  County. 
e. — Secretary  of  the  Territory,  ex  ofitcio,  Santa  Fe ; 
Fe,  and  Alfredo  Hinojos,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
■.ation.—Fixat  judicial  district,  Venceslao  Jaramitlo, 
judicial  district,  Ale^ndro  Sandoval,  Bernalillo 
ict,  Nunia  Reymond,  Donna  Ana  County:  fourth 
>UIican,  San  Miguel  County ;  fifth  judicial  district, 


>nnty,  N.  Mex. 

H.—Q.  S.  Eaeten     _  ,  .  ..„       . 

loan.  Santa  Fe  County;  JoKeph  Cunningham,  San 
m.  San  Miguel  County ;  T,  P.  Martin,  Taos  County, 
ro  County. 
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STATEHOOD. 

I  would  most  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation,  made  in  my  last 
report,  with  reference  to  the  early  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State 
of  the  Union.  The  reasons  given  at  that  time  for  such  admission  are 
stronger  now  by  reason  of  increased  population,  wealth,  and  intelli- 
gence.    In  that  report  I  stated: 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  argninents  which  demonstrate  concln- 
sively  that  New  Mexico  is  entitled  to  statehood.  Her  sheep  and  cattle  industries, 
as  already  reviewed  herein,  her  mineral  wealth,  her  agricultural  advantages,  all 
stfmd  as  a  ^aranty  that  the  new  State  of  New  Mexico  will  he  amply  able  to  meet 
the  obligations  which  necessarily  will  be  incurred  ih  the  change  of  government 
and  her  ability  to  sustain  her  own  government  permanently. 

The  admission  of  New  Mexico  to  the  sisterhood  of  States  would  be  beneficial 
alike  to  her  people  and  the  Federal  Government.  Self-government,  which  carries 
wiih  it  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  various 
officers  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  government,  is  a  privilege  few 
American  citizens  would  wiUingly  be  deprived  of,  and  one  that  all  eagerly  seek. 
Self-government  wotdd  not  only  relieve  the  Federal  Government  of  the  enormous 
expense  it  is  subjected  to  in  the  management  of  the  present  Territorial  form  of 
government,  but  would  also  relieve  it  of  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  officers 
to  manage  the  Territory's  affairs. 

Since  that  time  our  assessed  value  for  taxation  has  increased  and 
it  is  now  more  than  $40,000,000,  and  constantly  growing,  while  the 
population,  caused  by  immigration,  is  also  increasing  rapidly.  New 
Mexico  sold  more  than  18,000,000  pounds  of  wool  this  year,  which  is 
3,000,000  pounds  more  than  ever  before  in  her  history,  while  her  mines 
of  copper  and  gold  are  being  developed  in  a  manner  never  known 
before.  More  capital  has  been  invested  in  their  development  during 
the  past  year  than  previously,  especially  in  Grant,  Otero,  Bernalillo, 
and  Santa  Fe  counties.  In  this  connection  I  quote  the  following  from 
a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  11, 

The  War  Department  to-day  made  public  the  figures  on  the  enlistments  for  the 
first  ten  regiments.  Massachusetts  furnished  833,  which  is  the  best  showing,  in 
proportion  to  population.  The  figures  for  Western  and  Southwestern  States  are 
as  follows:  imssouri,  639;  Arkansas,  122;  Colorado,  316;  Illinois,  1,161;  Indiana, 
654;  Iowa,  192;  Kansas,  415;  Texas,  548;  Mississippi,  42;  Nebraska,  171;  Tennes- 
see, 567;  Arizona,  90;  New  Mexico,  121;  Oklahoma,  124;  Indian  Territory,  109. 

The  Northwestern  States  made  a  very  bad  showing.  Wisconsin  furnished  but 
98  men;  Idaho,  15;  Minnesota,  122;  Montana,  30;  North  Dakota,  13;  Oregon  80; 
South  Dakota,  9.  This  is  a  total  of  367  men  for  all  the  Northwestern  States. 
Qeorgia  alone  furnished  446,  and  Texas  485.  The  smallest  number  of  recruits 
secured  from  any  one  State  was  two,  from  Nevada. 

Missouri's  showing  was  one  of  the  best  ^considering  the  fact  that  no  regiment 
of  the  first  ten  were  rendezvoused  there.  The  reports  of  recruiting  for  tne  ten 
regiments  now  bein^  organized  show  that  the  Thirty-eighth,  now  bemg  recruited 
at  Jefferson  Barracks,  by  Colonel  Anderson,  leads  all  uie  rest,  with  485  men  to 
its  credit  up  to  date.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  showing  is  made  by  the  Forty- 
second  Regiment,  which  is  being  organized  at  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.  The  number 
of  men  secured  for  this  regiment  to  date  is  339.  The  total  number  of  recruits 
secured  for  the  ten  new  regiments  to  date  is  4,790. 

There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  above  article,  where  it  is  stated  that  '*  Massachu- 
setts furnished  833,  which  is  the  best  showing  in  proportion  to  population."  This 
is  not  true  for  both  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  did  much  better  m  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  people.  New  Mexico  sent  121  and  Arizona  90,  or  a  total  of 
211.  The  census  of  1^0  gives  Arizona's  population  as  59,696;  New  Mexico's 
153,593,  and  Massachusetts'  2,238,943.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  then,  with  a 
combined  population  of  213,289,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  Massachusetts, 
furnished  over  one-fourth  of  the  number  sent  by  the  State  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
of  Adams,  Webster,  and  Hoar, 
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This  is  a  comparison  with  the  best  in  the  extreme  East.  Now  let  as  see  what 
showing  the  two  Territories  make  when  compared  with  some  of  the  sovereign 
States  of  the  imperial  West.  Idaho,  15;  Montana,  30;  North  Dakota,  13;  Sonth 
ID^ota,  0;  Nevada,  2:  Wisconsin,  98.  Total,  167,  or  just  44  less  than  that  fur- 
nished by  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  whose  people  are  *'  incapable  of  self- 
government.**  The  States  above  mentioned  have  twelve  United  States  Senators 
and  sixteen  members  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  have  two  Delegates  in  Congress,  without  the  right  to  vote  on  any 
question,  because  they  represent  constituents  '*  incapable  of  self-government.** 

Why  not  statehood,  then  ? 

Under  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  February  2,  1848,  known  as  the  "Treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo,"  it  was  provided  that  "  the  territory  acquii-ed  by  the  Mexican 
war  and  under  that  ti*eaty  should  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proi)er  time  (to  be  judged  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution."  Since  that  time,  California  and  Colorado  have  been 
admitted,  and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  (which  was  formerly  a  county 
of  this  territory)  have  been  refused  that  privilege,  and,  I  might  say, 
right.  For  fifty  years  the  Territory,  through  its  legislature,  and  by 
the  recommendations  of  its  governors,  has  been  asking  for  this  I'ecog- 
nition  guaranteed  by  solemn  treaty  stipulations.  As  long  ago  as  1850 
New  Mexico  adopted  a  State  constitution  and  elected  a  governor  and 
two  United  States  Senators,  and  its  admission  was  only  prevented  by 
the  adoption  of  the  celebrated  *' compromise  measures  of  that  year." 
Twenty  years  afterwards  it  held  a  constitutional  convention  which 
formulated  a  most  admirable  constitution.  In  1876  a  bill  to  admit  it 
to  Statehood,  together  with  Colorado,  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  only  failed  to  become  a  law  by  nonconcurrence  in  an  amendment 
to  that  bill.  Again,  in  1889,  there  was  a  constitutional  convention, 
lasting  nearly  a  month,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability,  and  their  labors  I'esulted  in  the  presentation  of  a  constitution 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  was  the  best  formulated  in  the 
United  States.  Copies  were  laid  bef  oix)  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
several  bills  were  introduced  for  its  admission;  and  since  that  time 
each  session  of  Congress  has  seen  bills  introduced  by  members  of 
both  i>olitieal  parties  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State, 
which  have  so  far  failed,  and  for  which  failure  no  good  reason  has 
been  given.  Another  bill  for  this  purpose  will  be  introduced  at  the 
coming  session  of  Congress,  and  I  urge  its  earnest  consideration  in 
behalf  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  people  of  this  Territory. 

The  organization  of  civil  government  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
was  unique.  The  organic  act  establishing  the  Territory  was  approved 
September  30,  1850;  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  held  May  30, 1848,  and  proclamation 
thereof  made  July  4,  1848,  just  fifty  years  earlier  than  the  capture  of 
Santiago.  But  two  j^ears  prior  to  that  time  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  established  through  its  militaiy  authority  a  complete  code 
of  civil  laws  for  the  future  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which,  at  that 
time,  consisted  of  the  present  Territory,  all  of  Arizona,  and  the  south- 
ern half  of  Colorado.  On  the  22d  day  of  September,  1840,  Brig.  Gen. 
S.  W.  Kearney,  in  command  of  the  army  of  invasion,  issued  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  a  ''bill  of  rights,"  which  is  still  retained  on  the 
statutes  unchanged.  On  the  same  day  he  proclaimed  *'the  Kearney 
Code,"  which  was  reenacted  by  the  legislature  in  1805  and  nearly  all 
the  provisions  of  which  are  still  in  force;  and  on  the  same  day  by 
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STATEHOOD. 

I  would  most  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation,  made  in  my  last 
report,  with  reference  to  the  early  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State 
of  the  Union.  The  reasons  given  at  that  time  for  such  admission  are 
stronger  now  by  reason  of  increased  population,  wealth,  and  intelli- 
gence.    In  that  report  I  stated: 

It  is  imnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  argnments  which  demonstrate  concln- 
siyely  that  New  Mexico  is  entitled  to  statehood.  Her  sheep  and  cattle  industries, 
as  already  reviewed  herein,  her  mineral  wealth,  her  agricnltural  advantages,  all 
stfmd  as  a  ^aranty  that  the  new  State  of  New  Mexico  will  be  amply  able  to  meet 
the  obligations  which  necessarily  will  be  incnrred  iti  the  change  of  government 
and  her  ability  to  sustain  her  own  government  permanently. 

The  admission  of  New  Mexico  to  the  sisterhcfod  of  States  wonld  be  beneficial 
alike  to  her  people  and  the  Federal  Government.  Self-government,  which  carries 
with  it  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  various 
officers  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  government,  is  a  privilege  few 
American  citizens  would  willingly  be  deprived  of,  and  one  that  all  eagerly  seek. 
Self-government  wotdd  not  only  relieve  the  Federal  Government  of  the  enormous 
expense  it  is  subjected  to  in  the  management  of  the  present  Territorial  form  of 
government,  but  would  also  relieve  it  of  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  officers 
to  manage  the  Territory's  affairs. 

Since  that  time  our  assessed  value  for  taxation  has  increased  and 
it  is  now  more  than  $40,000,000,  and  constantly  growing,  while  the 
population,  caused  by  immigration,  is  also  increasing  rapidly.  New 
Mexico  sold  more  than  18,000,000  pounds  of  wool  this  year,  which  is 
3,000,000  pounds  more  than  ever  before  in  her  history,  while  her  mines 
of  copper  and  gold  are  being  developed  in  a  manner  never  known 
before.  More  capital  has  been  invested  in  their  development  during 
the  past  year  than  previously,  especially  in  Grant,  Otero,  Bernalillo, 
and  Santa  Fe  counties.  In  this  connection  I  quote  the  following  from 
a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  11, 

The  War  Department  to-day  made  public  the  figures  on  the  enlistments  for  the 
first  ten  regiments.  Massachusetts  furnished  833,  which  is  the  best  showing,  in 
proportion  to  population.  The  figures  for  Western  and  Southwestern  States  are 
as  follows:  Missouri,  639;  Arkansas,  122;  Ck)lorado,  816;  Illinois,  1,161;  Indiana, 
654;  Iowa,  192;  Kansas,  415;  Texas,  548;  Mississippi,  42;  Nebraska,  171;  Tennes- 
see, 567;  Arizona,  90;  New  Mexico,  121;  Oklahoma,  124;  Indian  Territory,  109. 

The  Northwestern  States  made  a  very  bad  i^owing.  Wisconsin  furnished  but 
98  men;  Idaho,  15;  Minnesota,  122;  Montana,  30;  North  Dakota,  13;  Oregon  80; 
South  Dakota.  9.  This  is  a  total  of  367  men  for  all  the  Northwestern  States. 
Georgia  alone  furnished  446,  and  Texas  485.  The  smallest  number  of  recruits 
secured  from  any  one  State  was  two,  from  Nevada. 

Missouri's  showing  was  one  of  the  best,, considering  the  fact  that  no  regiment 
of  the  first  ten  were  rendezvoused  there.  The  reports  of  recruiting  for  the  ten 
regiments  now  being  organized  i^ow  that  the  Thirty-eighth,  now  bemg  recruited 
at  Jefferson  Barracks,  by  Colonel  Anderson,  leads  all  the  rest,  with  485  men  to 
its  credit  un  to  date.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  showing  is  made  by  the  Forty- 
second  Regiment,  which  is  being  organized  at  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.  The  number 
of  men  secured  for  this  rej^ent  to  date  is  339.  The  total  number  of  recruits 
secured  for  the  ten  new  regiments  to  date  is  4,790. 

There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  above  article,  where  it  is  stated  that  '*  Massachu- 
setts furnished  833,  which  is  the  best  showing  in  proportion  to  population."  This 
is  not  true  for  both  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  did  much  better  m  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  people.  New  Mexico  sent  121  and  Arizona  90,  or  a  totol  of 
311.  The  census  of  1890  gives  Arizona's  population  as  59,696;  New  Mexico's 
153,593,  and  Massachusetts*  2,238,943.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  then,  with  a 
combined  population  of  218,289,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  Massachusetts, 
furnished  over  one-fourth  or  the  number  sent  by  the  State  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
of  Adams,  Webster,  and  Hoar. 
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This  is  a  comparison  with  the  best  in  the  extreme  East.  Now  let  ns  see  what 
showing  the  two  Territories  make  when  compared  with  some  of  the  sovereign 
States  of  the  imperial  West.  Idaho,  15;  Montana,  30;  North  Dakota,  13;  Sonth 
IXakota,  9;  Nevada,  2;  Wisconsin,  98.  Total,  167,  or  jost  44  less  than  that  fnr- 
niidied  by  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  whose  people  are  *'  incapable  of  self- 
government."  The  States  above  mentioned  have  twelve  United  States  Sena.tor8 
and  sixteen  members  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  New  Meidco 
and  Arizona  have  two  Delegates  in  Congress,  without  the  right  to  vote  on  any 
question,  because  they  represent  constituents  ''  incapable  of  self-government.'' 

Why  not  statehood,  then? 

Under  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  February  2,  1848,  known  as  the  "Treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo,"  it  was  provided  that  **  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican 
war  and  under  that  treaty  should  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution."  Since  that  time,  California  and  Colorado  have  been 
admitted,  and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  (which  was  formerly  a  county 
of  this  territory)  have  been  refused  that  privilege,  and,  I  might  say, 
right.  For  fifty  years  the  Territory,  through  its  legislature,  and  by 
the  recommendations  of  its  governors,  has  been  asking  for  this  recog- 
nition guaranteed  by  solemn  treaty  stipulations.  As  long  ago  as  18^ 
New  Mexico  adopted  a  State  constitution  and  elected  a  governor  and 
two  United  States  Senators,  and  its  admission  was  only  prevented  by 
the  adoption  of  the  celebrated  **  compromise  measures  of  that  year." 
Twenty  years  afterwards  it  held  a  constitutional  convention  which 
formulated  a  most  admirable  constitution.  In  1876  a  bill  to  admit  it 
to  Statehood,  together  with  Colorado,  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  only  failed  to  become  a  law  by  nonconcurrence  in  an  amendment 
to  that  bill.  Again,  in  1889,  there  was  a  constitutional  convention, 
lasting  nearly  a  month,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability,  and  their  labors  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  a  constitution 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  was  the  best  formulated  in  the 
United  States.  Copies  were  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
several  bills  were  introduced  for  its  admission;  and  since  that  time 
each  session  of  Congress  has  seen  bills  introduced  by  members  of 
both  political  parties  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State, 
which  have  so  far  failed,  and  for  which  failure  no  good  reason  has 
been  given.  Another  bill  for  this  purpose  will  be  introduced  at  the 
coming  session  of  Congress,  and  I  urge  its  earnest  consideration  in 
behalf  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  people  of  this  Territory. 

The  organization  of  civil  government  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
was  unique.  The  organic  act  establishing  the  Territory  was  approved 
September  30,  1850;  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  held  May  30, 1848,  and  proclamation 
thereof  made  July  4,  1848,  just  fifty  years  earlier  than  the  capture  of 
Santiago.  But  two  years  prior  to  that  time  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  established  through  its  military  authority  a  complete  code 
of  civil  laws  for  the  future  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which,  at  that 
time,  consisted  of  the  present  Territory,  all  of  Arizona,  and  the  south- 
ern half  of  Colorado.  On  the  22d  day  of  September,  1846,  Brig.  Gen. 
S.  W.  Kearney,  in  command  of  the  army  of  invasion,  issued  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  a  **bill  of  rights,"  which  is  still  retained  on  the 
statutes  unchanged.  On  the  same  day  he  proclaimed  **  the  Kearney 
Code,"  which  was  reenacted  by  the  legislature  in  1865  and  nearly  aU 
the  provisions  of  which  are  still  in  foi*ce;  and  on  the  same  day  by 
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virtue  of  his  authority  as  brigadier-general,  he  appointed  the  following 
list  of  civil  officers:  Charles  Bent,  to  be  governor;  Donaciano  Vigil, 
to  be  secretary;  Richard  Dallam,  to  be  marshal;  Frank  P.  Blair,  to 
be  United  States  district  attorney;  Charles  Blumner,  to  be  ti'easurer; 
Eugene  Leitzendorfer,  to  be  auditor  of  public  accounts;  and  Joab 
Houghton,  Antonio  Jose  Otero,  and  Charles  Beaubiau,  to  be  judges 
of  the  superior  court.  In  his  letter  transmitting  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  a  copy  of  these  laws  and  list  of  appointments.  General  Kearney 
made  the  following  statement : 

I  takegreat  pleasnre in  stating  that  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  these  laws  to 
Col.  A.  W.  Doniphan,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers,  who 
received  much  assistance  from  Private  Willard  P.  Hall  of  his  regiment.  These 
laws  are  taken,  part  from  the  laws  of  Mexico,  retained  as  in  the  original,  a  part 
with  such  modincations  as  our  laws  and  Constitution  made  necessary;  a  part  are 
from  the  laws  of  Missouri  Territory,  and  a  part  from  the  laws  of  Texas,  and  also 
of  Texas  and  Coahuila,  a  part  from  the  statutes  of  Missouri,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  Livingston  code. 

The  first  governor.  Bent,  was  assassinated  the  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment, at  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  during  what  is  known  as  the  *'Taos 
rebellion,"  which  was  suppressed  with  considerable  loss  of  life  by 
United  States  troops,  out  of  which  rebellion  arose  a  number  of  prose- 
cutions for  treason,  conducted  by  Frank  P.  Blair,  United  States 
attorney. 

The  civil  law  and  the  Kearney  Code  remained  the  rules  of  civil 
action  down  to  1876,  when,  by  statute,  the  "common  law  as  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States  of  America"  was  adopted.  This  was  the 
law  of  the  land  until  the  legislature  of  1897  adopted  a  code  of  civil 
procedure. 

The  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  assem- 
bled in  Santa  Fe  in  Deeember,  1847.  The  laws  passed  at  that  session 
were  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  was  added  "Order  No.  10,"  from 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Ninth  Military  Department,  imposing  a  duty 
of  6  per  centum  on  merchandise  imported  into  the  Territory.  The 
authorization  of  these  laws  is  printed  in  the  same  pamphlet,  as  follows: 

Special  Order,  )  Headquarters  Ninth  Military  Department, 

No.  5.  S  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex,,  Febimary  5,  1848. 

The  foregoing  legislative  enactments  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  having 
been  duly  reviewed  by  the  commanding  Keneral  of  the  Territory,  they  are  hereby 
approvea,  and  they  will  be  duly  observed. 
By  order  of  brigadier-general, 

Sterling  Price. 
W.  E.  Prince, 

Aide-de-Camp  and  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Oeneral, 

The  first  section  of  the  General  Oi'dei's  No.  10,  referred  to  on  the 
title  page  of  the  laws,  is  as  follows: 

On  and  after  the  Is*  day  of  Febmary,  1848,  the  following  regulations  will  gov- 
ern the  civil  and  military  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties :  First, 
the  officers  named  in  the  statutes  as  secretary  of  Territory,  United  States  district 
attorney,  and  United  States  marshal  are  hereby  abolished. 

It  is  believed  the  above  r6sum6  of  the  methods  of  introducing  Amer- 
ican laws  into  conquered  Spanish  territory  may  be  of  interest  at  this 
time  when  similar  conditions  exist  which  may  require  similar  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Office  op  the  Boarb  of  Public  Lands, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  September  5,  1899, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  special  report  as  commissioner  of 
public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
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By  an  act  of  Congress^  approved  by  the  President  June  21, 1898,  certain  grants  of 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Mexico  and  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  the  Territory,  and  for  internal  improvements,  were  made  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

For  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  sections  16  and  36  in  each  township  were 
so  granted.  This  endowment,  estimated  at  about  4,000,000  acres,  or  about  equal 
to  flie  area  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  together,  which  is  large  in  size,  is  of 
comparatively  little  money  value,  as  the  greater  part  is  arid  land,  only  fit  for  graz- 
ing when  rains  develop  the  natural  grasses,  but  with  the  development  of  water  in 
New  Mexico  will  become  of  greater  value  and  productive  of  very  oeneficial  results. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  to  pay  to  the  Territory,  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools,  5  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  from 
and  after  the  approval  of  the  act  of  Congress,  July  21 ,  1898.  This  money  is  to  form 
a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  alone  is  to  be  expended  in  support  of  our 
public  schools. 

For  the  support  of  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  Territorjr,  Congress 
made  the  following  provisions :  Lands  to  the  extent  of  two  townships  in  Quantity 
are  authorized  to  be  reserved  for  the  establishment  of  a  university ;  in  addition  to 
the  two  townships,  65,000  acres  of  nonmineral,  unappropriated,  and  unoccupied 
public  land  were  granted,  together  with  all  saline  lands  in  the  Territory,  for  the 
use  of  said  university. 

For  the  Agricultural  College  of  New  Mexico,  100,000  acres  are  reserved  and 
granted. 

Congress  also  provided  that  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  shall  forever 
remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Territory,  and  that  no  part  of  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  granted  for  educational  purposes,  or 
income  thereof,  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denominational 
school,  college,  or  university. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  grants  are  made  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned: 

Acres. 

Water  reservoirs,  for  irri^ting  purposes 500,000 

Improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico 100,000 

Insane  asylum 50, 000 

School  of  mines 50,000 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 50,000 

Reform  school 60,000 

Normal  schools 100,000 

Institute  for  the  blind 50,000 

Miners' hospital ..  50,000 

Military  institute 50,000 

Penitentiary 50,000 

Total 1,100,000 

It  is  well  to  state  that  this  Territory  has  already  established  and  in  successful 
operation  a  university  at  Albuquerque,  a  military  institute  at  Roswell,  an  agri- 
cultural college  at  Las  Cruces,  a  school  of  mines  at  Socorro,  and  normal  schools 
at  Las  Vegas  and  Silver  City,  and  an  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Santa  Fe. 
These  institutions,  being  created  by  law  during  the  past  ten  years,  have  been 
solely  supported  by  direct  taxation.  The  grants  of  land  above  described  will 
place  them  on  a  firm  foundation  and  will  enable  them  to  do  the  good  intended. 

A  commission  was  created  to  select  these  lands  in  quantity  as  indemnity,  as 
provided  by  the  act,  which  commission  consists  of  the  governor,  surveyor-gener^, 
and  the  sohcitor-general  of  New  Mexico,  acting  as  a  commission,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  lands  selected  for  agricultural  and  university  purposes  and  sections  16  and 
86  reserved  for  the  common  schools  are  to  be  leased  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  and  are  not  for  sale.  The  remainder  of  the  lands  granted  may  be  leased 
or  sold  in  such  annual  amounte  as  authorized  by  the  Territorial  legislature. 

The  thirty-third  legislative  assembly  of  New  Mexico  passed  an  act,  which  was 
approved  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  March  16, 1899,  prescribing  regulations 
ana  rules  to  carry  into  effect  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Congressional  enactment 
granting  the  lands  as  heretofore  indicated,  the  legislative  enactment  creating 
wie  board  of  public  lands  consisting  of  the  governor,  solicitor-general,  and  com- 
missioner of  public  lands,  for  the  management,  lease,  and  sale  of  public  lands,  so 
generously  granted  by  Congress. 

The  le^sfative  enactment  is  very  carefully  drawn,  and  its  provisions  fully  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  educational  institutions  and  public  schools. 
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The  Federal  commisbion  to  select  public  lands  and  the  Territorial  board  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  manage  and  dispose  of  tnem  have  organized  and  vigorously  taken  in 
hand  the  management  of  the  tmst.  Already  several  hundred  applications  for  the 
leasing  of  school  land  have  been  secured,  at  an  annual  rental  ranging  from  2  to  12 
cents  per  acre.  As  soon  as  applications  are  approved  and  leases  executed  it  is 
hoped  that  the  amount  of  money  to  be  realized  from  the  leasing  of  these  lands 
will  be  large. 

It  is  already  becoming  apparent  that  the  vast  stock  interests  of  the  Territory,  a 
fair  estimate  being  about  1 ,500,000  head  of  cattle  and  4,000,000  sheep,  not  to  count 
horses,  mules,  and  goats,  will  demand  to  lease  at  remimerative  figures  every  acre 
of  land  that  the  Territory  will  have  the  ri^t  to  lease. 

In  the  matter  of  selling  lands,  the  Territorial  board  of  public  lands  is  acting 
upon  the  principle  that  for  the  present  only  a  small  amount  of  the  lands  granted 
mould  be  aold,  sufficient  at  least  to  defray  the  United  States  land  office  fees. 
The  selection  should  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  to  tiie  Ter- 
ntorv  the  best  lands  available.  Taking  into  consideration  the  willingness  of  the 
people  of  New  Meidco  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  and 
tiifi^ner  educational  institutions,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  taxes  assessed  and 
coUected  since  1889,  and  the  fact  that  the  donations  of  land  by  Ck>ngress  will 
within  a  few  years  bring  in  a  revenue  which  will  constantly  grow,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  prospects  for  the  educational  and  Territorial  institutions  are 
very  bright. 

With  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Territory,  which  is  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  observer,  the  demand  for  better  schools  grows  apace.  Better  schools 
means  a  higher  rate  of  taxation,  but  with  the  endowment  of  the  public  lands  so 
generouriy  granted  by  the  Congressional  act  of  June  21,  1898,  and  the  income 
therefrom,  which  will  become  evident  within  a  year  or  two,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  increase  taxation  in  order  to  obtain  better  schools. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  section  10  of  the  Congressional  act, 
which  restricts  the  leasing  of  more  than  one  section  as  well  as  the  sale  of  more 
thui  one-quarter  section  of  land  to  one  person. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  we  be  relieved  from  these  limitations,  which,  as  they 
e^dst,  are  an  obstacle  and  curtail  the  benefits  that  we  expect  to  derive  from  the 
act.  Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  should  be  the  minimum  not  the  maximum 
acreage  to  any  one  person.  Much  of  our  lands  are  valuable  only  in  large  tracts, 
and  available  as  such  for  grazing*.  There  never  was  any  good  reason  for  such 
restrictions  in  the  Southwest.  The  State  of  Colorado  authorizes  its  board  of  land 
commissioners  to  lease  any  portion  of  the  land  of  the  State.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  the  exception. 

The  university  lands  should  be  subject  to  sale,  thereby  creating  an  available 
fund  to  extend  the  work  of  this  worthy  institution. 

I  would  further  reconmiend  that  part  of  section  6  of  the  Cong^ressional  act  '*  The 
building  toiown  as  the  Old  Palace  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  "  revert  back  to  the 
Federal  Gk>vemment.  This  historical  building  is  national,  and  should  remain 
always  under  the  care  of  the  GK)vemment,  and  I  might  suggest  as  a  western  branch 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alpheus  a.  Keen, 
Commiasioner  of  Public  Lands, 

GK>vemor  M.  A.  Otero, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 

PREHISTORIC  TIMES. 

Among  the  Pueblos  the  hoases  were  commnnal  as  well  as  the  lands, 
the  building  consisting  of  from  two  to  five  stories,  each  successive  one 
receding  several  paces  from  the  face  of  the  one  immediately  below  it, 
and  each  entered  only  from  above  by  means  of  scaling  ladders  let 
down  or  taken  up  for  that  purpose.  These  edifices  were  constructed 
of  adobe  (sundried  bricks),  cobblestones  held  together  by  adobe  mor- 
tar, or  matched  stone  without  mortar,  the  numerous  rooms  being  ceiled 
with  beams  covered  with  earth.  Each  village  or  community  usually 
contains  two  or  three  of  thase  buildings,  which  looked  more  like  for- 
tresses than  dwellings,  though  indeed  designed  for  both  purposes. 

One  such  structure  at  Weqw  gi  was  700  feet  in  circumference  and 


^ 
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contained  99  rooms.  Pueblo  Bonito  was  644  feet  long  by  314  wide, 
with  300  apartments.  The  pueblo  of  Penasco  Blanco  was  1,700  feet 
long  and  comprised  112  rooms.  Among  the  remains  of  the  aewred  city 
of  Pecos  are  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  which  for  ages  preserved  the  holy 
fire  of  Montezuma.  Its  dimensioas  are  191  feet  in  length,  35  feet  in 
breadth,  and  50  feet  in  height,  encompassed  by  walls  6  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  interior  is  divided  in  compartments,  having  cells,  cisterns, 
and  tanks,  but  the  outworks  and  turrets  are  a  mass  of  ruins. 

The  Taos  pueblo,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  these  ancient  dwellings  to  be  found  in  modem  use. 
There  are  two  houses  on  opposite  sides  of  a  small  stream,  between  300 
and  400  feet  long  by  about  150  feet  wide,  anciently  connected  by  a 
bridge.  They  are  five  and  six  stories  high,  terraced  from  bottom  to  top, 
divided  into  numerous  compartments,  with  entrance  to  each  story,  as 
above  mentioned,  by  ladders  giving  access  to  trapdoors  in  the  roof. 
With  these  ladders  drawn  up  at  night  and  a  sentinel  stationed  upon 
the  house  top  to  give  notice  of  approaching  danger,  the  peaceful  Pueb- 
los could  sleep  in  security  though  surrounded  by  the  marauding  hordes 
of  bloodthirsty  Apaches,  Navajos,  and  Utes.  In  these  buildings  at 
Taos  live  about  800  men,  women,  and  children  like  one  family,  and  in 
apparently  the  greatest  harmony,  occupying  the  identical  alH>des  used 
by  their  forefathers  for  generations  prior  to  the  birth  of  Colambos, 
or  that  of  his  royal  patrons. 

Following  is  an  interesting  article  upon  a  strange  race  of  people 
known  as  the  "  cliff  dwellers,"  long  since  vanished,  but  enough  traces 
are  left  to  make  scientists  eager  for  further  investigation  of  what  was 
once  the  home  of  this  now  extinct  people. 


ons  have  lately  been  made  in  t)ie  Santa 
lie  famous  clifE  dwellers,  which  are  visited 
>eople.     This  party  of  explorers  measured 
lie  ancient  and  abandoned  cliff  dwellers, 
0  feet,  three  stories  high,  and  containing 
They  excavated  two  rooms  and  found  the 
ition,  with  some  evidence  of  building  skill. 
le  pottery,  beautifully  decorated  with  geo- 
glazed,  something  unusual,  as  the  pottery 
ally  unglazed.     Many  turkey  bones  gave 
occupants  knew  the  good  points  of  the 
corrals  were  found  to  be  small,  and  con- 
s  by  a  low  archway  only  high  enough  for 
n  the  two  rooms  pipes  of  an  unusual  shape 
itation  of  a  prickly  pear,  and  the  other  of 
nces  that  the  cliff  dwellers  grew  tobacco, 
and  the  charred  corn  found  proves  that  they  also  grew  com.     There 
was  evidence  that  the  building  had  been  deserted  in  haste,  and  that 
the  cliff  dwellers  had  left  nearly  everything  behind  them.     The  most 
important  discovery,  however,  was  that  of  nine  skeletons  almost  com- 
plete.    The  skulls  show  that  the  cliff  dwellers  were  not  Indians,  but 
were  allied  to  the  Caucasian  race.    The  back  of  the  skull  je  flat,  but 
the  forehead  is  well  developed.    The  chin  is  strong,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  face  must  have  been  long,  slim,  and  intellectual.     They 
had  beautiful  teeth,  but,  strange  to  say,  instead  of  incisors  they  had 
grinders,  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  is  proof  that 
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they  were  vegetarians  for  many  ages  before  being  driven  out  by 
invaders  or  by  some  calamity.  One  of  the  skulls  had  been  pierced 
by  an  arrow  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it  was  fractured  as  if  by  a 
tomahawk.  The  man  to  whom  it  belonged  had  perhaps  fallen  while 
repelling  an  attack  by  the  Indians.  One  femur  measured  19^  inches, 
and  the  skeleton  to  which  it  belonged  must  have  been  between  7  and 
8  feet  high. 

The  burying  places  at  Santa  Clara  have  not  been  discovered  yet,  but 
it  is  known  that  the  cliff  dwellers  were  buried  in  a  stooping  position, 
with  their  heads  between  their  knees  and  the  feet  pointing  to  a  com- 
mon center.  Skulls  were  found  with  long  red  hair  by  this  exploring 
party,  and  also  monuments  with  inscriptions  that  resemble  Chinese 
characters,  while  on  the  Gila  River  monuments  were  found  that  seemed 
to  be  of  Egyptian  oijgin.  One  well-known  scientist  in  the  party  has 
made  a  study  of  the  subject,  and  feels  i)08itive  that  the  cliff  dwellers 
belonged  to  another  race  than  the  Indian.  It  is  believed  that  the  cliff 
dwellings  are  from  1,500  to  2,000  years  old,  and  that  the  Santa  Clara 
settlement  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  eruptions  of  the  crater, 
not  far  from  here,  which  threw  out  the  immense  lava  fields  that  cover 
large  areas  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  The  relics  found 
include  instruments  used  for  dressing  hides;  pottery,  some  of  the 
pottery  being  very  large;  skeletons,  and  other  remains  of  the  cliff 
dweUers. 

These  discoveries  prove  that  long  before  Columbus  set  foot  on  the 
shores  of  the  New  World,  the  valleys  and  plains  of  New  Mexico  were 
the  seat  of  a  civilization  which  has  been  the  wonder  of  scientists  and 
explorers;  for  ages  unknown  people  contended  for  the  possession  of 
the  lands  and  streams.  Nation  after  nation  of  strange  beings  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  conquest,  and  to-day,  as  above  stated,  evidences 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  settlements  of  their  unknown  inhabit- 
ants. The  old  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  are  the  homes  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  cliff  dwellers,  and  the  antiquarian  will  find  enough  of 
what  is  old  beyond  tradition,  yet  new  to  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
keep  him  occupied  for  years  in  patient  research.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  to  Egypt  or  Persia  to  find  ruins  and  relics  of  people  who  have 
passed  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  they  can  be  found  right  here  in 
New  Mexico  and  within  easy  reach  of  comfortable  homes  and  hotels. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  our  Territory  are  filled  with  cultured,  com- 
panionable people,  ever  ready  to  entertain  and  look  out  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  stranger  within  its  gates.  The  hotels  are  equal  to  any  of 
the  Eastern  summer  resorts,  and  life  is  as  attractive  here  as  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  In  most  of  the  towns  throughout  New  Mex- 
ico, a  picturesque  plaza  forms  the  center  of  the  town.  In  this  plaza 
concerts  are  given  regularly  by  the  local  bands  of  the  town,  which  are 
enjoyed  alike  by  the  resident  and  the  stranger. 

MOBAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  not  more 
marked  than  is  its  moral  advancement.  The  various  fraternal  societies 
are  well  represented,  and  there  are  a  number  of  trade  and  labor.unions. 

The  various  church  organizations  are  in  charge  of  refined  and  cul- 
tured men  and  are  well  represented.    The  following-named  churches 
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are  all  well  attended  throughout  the  Territoty  in  every  county  and 
city:  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal 
South,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Christian,  Baptist,  Mormon, 
African  Methodist,  African  Baptist,  and  others. 

The  fraternal  societies  in  existence  here  are  as  follows:  Masonic 
Knights  Templar,  lliirty-second  Degree  Scottish,  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  Elks,  Red  Men,  Mystic  Shriners,  Junior  Order  of 
Mechanics,  the  different  railroad  organizations,  and  others. 

We  also  have  a  large  organization  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, with  posts  at  different  localities  in  the  Territory.  Their  annual 
reunions  are  always  looked  forward  to  with  great  pleasure  by  the  old 
soldier  residents  of  our  Territory. 

THE  VARIOUS  CHURCHES. 

Next  to  the  schools,  the  Amerie^n  immigrant  inquires  concerning 
the  church  facilities.  These,  like  the  schools,  are  better  in  the  towns 
than  they  are  in  the  country;  but  this  is  also  the  case  very  largely  in 
the  States,  and  is  necessarily  so  in  all  new  sections.  All  the  leading 
denominations  are  represented  in  the  Territory,  the  towns  being  graced 
with  handsome  edifices,  where  attractive  sermons  are  delivered  by 
able  and  educated  ministers,  and  where  well-trained  choirs  add  the 
pleasing  enticement  of  music  to  the  gospel's  tender  entreaties. 

The  Catholic  Church,  of  course,  first  occupied  the  field  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  first  Protestant  church  to  center  the  Territory  was  the 
Baptist.  Rev.  Samuel  Gorman,  of  that  church,  in  1850  was  the  first 
Protestant  missionary  to  the  Pueblos,  his  labors  being  centered  in 
Laguna.  The  Methodists  were  but  one  year  behind  their  Baptist 
brethren.  Following  close  upon  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians 
came  to  the  Territory  in  1851.  The  first  Episcopal  services  in  New 
Mexico  were  held  at  Santa  Fe,  in  1863.  The  first  Congregational 
church  in  New  Mexico  was  organized  in  1881  at  Albuquerque,  and 
several  other  churches  have  since  followed. 

There  are  many  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  New  Mexico,  but,  as  far  as 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  have  organized  congrega- 
tions and  regular  worship  only  at  Albuquerque  and  Las  Vegas. 

The  colored  people  of  the  Territory  generally  belong  to  the  African 
Methodist  Church,  of  which  denomination  there  are  organized  churches 
at  Albuquerque,  Las  Vegas,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  larger  towns. 

The  Mormons  have  a  few  settlements  in  New  Mexico,  but  these  they 
have  exclusively  to  themselves,  and  they  are  pretty  generally  on  the 
northwestern  borders  of  the  Territory.  There  are  Freethinkers, 
Unitarians,  and  Universalists  scattered  through  the  various  towns, 
but  none  of  these  faiths  have  any  organized  societies. 

*'THE  ADOBE  PALACE." 

The  old  residence  of  the  governors-general  under  Spanish  and  Mexi- 
can rule,  known  as  the  "Palace,"  which  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the  governors,  captains-general, 
and  chief  executives  of  the  Territory,  province,  or  kingdom,  is  now  in 
an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  owing  to  the  liberal  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Government  in  the  past.  I  regret  to  say,  however, 
that  unless  the  General  Government  continues  to  look  after  this 
historic  old  building,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  it  will  soon  go  to  ruin  and 

decay. 
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It  is  at  present  occupied  in  the  west  end  by  the  post-oflfice;  in  the 
center  as  the  residence  and  office  of  the  Territorial  secretary,  and  in 
the  east  end  by  the  governor  for  his  office  and  the  historical  society 
of  the  Territory.  TTiis  last  institution  has  stored  therein  many  rare 
and  curious  images  and  other  works  of  prehistoric  races  found  in  the 
Territory,  as  well  as  ancient  arms,  armor,  and  articles  of  house- 
hold use. 

In  an  act  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  donating  lands  to  the  public 
schools  and  institutions  of  the  Territory,  approved  June  21,  1898,  by 
inadvertence  a  clause  was  inserted,  being  the  last  three  lines  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act,  donating  this  historic  old  building  to  the  Territory, 
as  follows: 

The  building  known  as  the  **  Palace/'  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  all  lands  and 
appurtenances  connected  therewith  and  set  apart  and  used  therewith,  are  hereby 
granted  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

This  clause  does  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  our  citizens,  who 
believe  that,  so  long,  at  least,  as  we  are  a  Territory,  this  palace 
should  remain  under  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  General 
Government. 

The  Territory  is  not  financially  able  to  take  proper  care  of  and  pre- 
serve this  building  as  should  be  done,  as  it  requires  all  the  revenue 
possible  to  maintain  its  own  public  buildings  and  institutions  which 
are  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its  government.  In  addition, 
our  people  feel  that  the  United  States  owning  and  caring  for  this 
building  puts  it  in  closer  touch  with  all  of  our  citizens,  and  accord- 
ingly I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  such  clause  of  section  6  of  the 
act  above  referred  to  be  repealed. 

While  the  new  capitol  building,  now  nearing  completion,  will  have 
offices  for  the  governor  and  secretary,  yet  they  are  so  distant  from 
the  business  part  of  the  city  it  will  be  inconvenient  for  these  officers 
to  use  them  except  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  which  meets 
only  once  in  two  years  and  sits  for  sixty  days,  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  two  years  these  officers  should  be  in  a  more  convenient 
locality,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  old  ''Palace,"  and  it  is  only  proper 
that  the  Government  itself  should  furnish  these  officials  with  offices, 
the  same  as  it  does  other  United  States  officials. 

The  post-office  is  also  located  in  this  building,  most  conveniently 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and,  of  course,  without  any 
expense  for  rent. 

The  building  is  now  badly  in  need  of  repair,  and  will  of  course 
suffer  greatly  on  account  of  not  getting  the  appropriation  asked  for 
last  year  by  the  Territorial  secretary  and  custodian. 

I  trust  that  my  recommendation  will  be  carried  out,  and  that  the 
necessary  appropriation  will  be  made  by  Congress,  as  asked  by  the 
secretary,  and  attached  hereto,  in  order  that  the  necessary  work  be 
commenced  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

In  this  connection,  showing  the  historical  association  connected  with 
this  old  building,  I  desire  to  quote  from  the  report  of  my  predecessor, 
Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  made  in  1890.  The  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments here  made  can  not  be  doubted,  asex-€k)vemor  Prince  has  made 
a  study  of  New  Mexico  and  has  written  a  history  of  the  Territory 
which  is  recognized  as  an  authority. 

Ex-Governor  Prince,  in  his  report,  says: 

Without  disparaging  the  importance  of  any  of  the  cherished  historical  locali- 
ties of  the  East,  it  may  be  trathfnlly  said  that  this  ancient  palace  surpasses  in 
historic  interest  and  value  any  other  place  or  object  in  the  United  States.    It 
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antedates  the  eettlement  of  Jamestovm  by  nine  years  and  that  of  Plymoath  by 
twenty-two,  and  has  stood  during  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  since 
Its  erection  not  as  a  cold  rock  or  moniuuent,  with  no  claim  apon  the  interest  of 
humanity  eicept  the  bare  fact  of  its  continned  eristence,  but  as  the  living  center 
of  eTerytninK  of  historic  importance  in  the  Sonthwest.  Throngh  all  that  long 
period,  wheuier  nnder  Spanish,  Pueblo,  Mexican,  or  American  control,  it  has 
been  ^e  seat  of  power  and  aathority.  Whether  the  mler  was  called  viceroy, 
captain-Keneral,  political  chief,  department  commander,  or  goremor,  and  whether 
he  presided  over  a  kingdom,  a  province,  a  department,  or  a  Territory,  tbia  has 
been  Ids  otBci^  residence. 

From  here  OQate  started  in  1599  on  his  adventorons  expedition  to  the  eastern 
Trains;  here,  seven  years  later,  800  Indians  came  from  far-ofF  Qnivira  to  ask  aid 
Ui  their  war  with  the  A xtaos;  from  here,  in  1618,  Vincente  de  Salivar  set  forth  to 
the  Moqni  country,  only  to  be  tnmed  back  by  rumors  of  the  giants  to  be  enoonn- 
tered;  and  from  liere  Pe£Laloea  and  his  brilliant  troop  started  on  the  6th  of  March, 
166S,  on  their  marvelona  expedition  to  the  Missouri;  in  one  of  its  strong  rooms 
the  conunissary-general  of  the  IngniBition  was  imprisoned  a  few  years  later  by 
the  same  Pefialoea;  within  its  walls,  fortified  as  for  a  siege,  the  braveiit  of  the 
Spaniards  were  massed  in  the  revolution  of  1680;  here,  on  we  19th  of  Angnst  of 
that  year,  was  given  the  order  to  execute  47  Pnehlo  prisoners  in  the  plaza  which 
faces  the  bnOiungi  here,  bnt  a  day  later,  was  the  sad  war  council  held  which 
determined  on  the  evacnaldon  of  the  city;  here  was  the  scene  of  triumph  of  the 
Pueblo  chieftains  as  they  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  archives  and  the 
church  ornaments  in  one  grand  conflagration;  here  De  Vargas,  on  September  14, 
1692,  after  the  eleven  honrs'  combat  of  the  preceding  day,  gave  thanks  to  the  Vir- 
gin Hary,  to  whose  aid  he  attributed  his  triumphant  capture  of  the  city;  here, 
more  than  a  century  later,  on  March  3, 1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was  brought  before 
Qovemor  Alencaster  as  an  invader  of  Spanish  soil;  here,  in  1B23,  the  Mexican 
standard,  with  its  eagle  and  cactns,  was  raised  in  token  that  New  Mexico  was  no 
longer  a  dependency  of  Spain;  from  here,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1S3T,  Qovemor 
Pens  started  to  subdue  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  only  to  return  two  days 
later  and  to  meet  his  death  on  the  9th  near  Agua  Fria:  here,  on  the  succeeding 
day,  Jose  Qonzales,  a  Pueblo  Indian  of  Taos,  was  installed  as  governor  of  New 
ited  by  order  of  Armijo;  here,  in  the  principal  recep- 
i,  Captain  Cooke,  the  Ajnericau  envoy,  was  received 
t  hack  with  a  message  of  defiance;  and  here,  five 
irmally  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  slept,  after 
the  cari>etea,earthen  floor  of  the  palace, 
t  is  the  moat  important  hiatorical  building  in  the 
I  should  be  as  the  home  of  the  wonderfully  varied 
ih  New  Mexico  will  furnish. 

im  times.  It  may  be  added  that  here  Oeneral  Lew. 
e  governor,  in  1879  and  1880. 

Tbrritory  of  Kew  Mexico, 

Office  of  the  Secretaky, 

Sania  Fe,  October  3,  1898. 

YouB  ExcBLLENCY :  I  had  the  honor  on  the  10th  day  of  September, 
1897,  to  submit  for  yonr  consideration  and  approval,  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  statement  of  the  then 
condition  and  needs  of  the  "Adobe  Palace"  in  this  city. 

In  Bection  6  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  31,  1898,  the 
"Adobe  Palace"  and  the  gronnds  in  connection  therewith  were  ceded 
to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  This  historical  building  has  often 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  petitions  for  its  preser- 
vation, and  its  transfer  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  whole  Territory.  It 
is  almost  the  last  remaining  link  between  the  very  earliest  days  of 
Spanish  occapation,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
present. 

The  building  is  a  mecca  for  all  tourists  to  New  Mexico  and  the 
Southwest,  both  native  and  foreign,  and,  as  the  former  custodian,  I 
have  to  report  visitors  almost  every  day  in  the  past  two  years,  some- 
times numbering  as  many  as  a  hundred  at  one  time. 
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The  transfer  of  this  building  to  the  Territory,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  means  its  early  and  sure  destruction,  for  under  the  act 
any  income  derived  from  the  building  must  go  to  the  school  fund,  and 
the  Territory  could  not  and  would  not  preserve  it.  Placed  as  it  is 
ui)on  the  public  plaza,  as  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  countries  is  always 
done,  I  feel  confident  there  would  be  a  constant  struggle  by  individuals 
for  occupancy  of  it,  and  there  would  be  no  income  derived  for  the 
school  fund. 

Upon  the  request  of  very  many  of  the  most  public-spirited,  respect- 
able, and  intelligent  of  our  citizens,  within  and  without  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe,  I  would  most  earnestly  urge  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of 
section  6  in  the  said  act  referring  to  the  "Adobe  Palace"  in  Santa  Fe. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  estimates 
submitted  in  the  year  1897  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  * 'Adobe 
Palace"  in  complete  and  substantial  repair,  a  copy  of  which  is  for- 
warded herewith.     The  need  is  greater  to-day  than  two  years  ago. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  New  Mexico  and 
former  Custodian  of  the  Adobe  Palace, 

Hon.  Miguel.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe 


Office  op  the  Secretary  and  Custodian 

OF  THE  Adobe  Palace, 
Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  September  10, 1897, 

Sir :  In  reply  to  yonr  request  for  a  statement  as  to  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  Adobe  Ptdace,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

The  amount  ($2,000)  expended  by  my  predecessor  duriuK  the  last  fiscal  year  for 
new  roof,  repairs  to  post-office  room,  etc.,  left  much  to  be  done  to  place  the  build- 
ing in  thorough  repair  and  preserve  it  from  the  weather.  The  wooden  sidewalk 
is  nearly  worn  out  and  must  be  replaced.  It  will  be  better  for  the  building,  and 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  city,  if  this  should  be  made  of  cement  with  a  stone 
curbing.  About  150  feet  of  the  portal  is  falling  from  decay,  and  must  be  replaced. 
This  was  not  roofed  last  year  for  this  reason :  The  ceilings  of  the  entire  building 
have  been  of  canvas,  but  now  that  there  is  a  steel  roof,  economv  and  health 
demand  the  substitution  of  plaster  inplace  of  the  constantly  falling  cloth,  so  easily 
destroyed  and  calling  for  repair.  Tlie  floors  are  scarcely  any  two  on  the  same 
level,  and,  being  of  soft  pine,  are  very  much  worn  and  in  some  places' patched  to 
the  limit  of  possibility. 

A  thorough  coat  of  i>aint,  outside  and  in,  and  calcimining  for  the  walls  are 
badly  needed,  in  addition  to  a  plaster  repair  of  the  outside  and  inside  waUs. 

The  plumbing  needs  overhaulii^,  and  as  the  supply  of  water  is  now  entirely 
from  the  city  system,  should  be  extended  to  the  residence  portion  of  the  palace. 

The  following  is  submitted  as  an  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  hy  the  above 
conditions,  and  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  building,  and  to  make  it  comfort- 
able for  occupancy : 

Ceilings  and  floors $2, 000 

Cement  sidewalk 1 ,  000 

Painting  and  calcimining 500 

Portal  and  roof 1,000 

Plumbing 500 

Incidental  repairs 1, 000 

Total 6,000 

Very  obediently,  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  New  Mexico  and  Custodian  of  the  Adobe  Palace, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  salary''  of  the  governor  is  fixed  by  statute  (May  1,  1876,  R.  S. 
U.  S.,  sec.  1845)  at  $3,500  per  annum,  but  for  many  years — indeed, 
since  the  act  was  passed — there  has  only  been  an  appropriation  to  pay 
this  salary  of  $2,600,  and  it  has  been  determined  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  case  taken  from  the  Court  of  Claims, 
that  the  acceptance  by  the  officer  of  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
was  a  bar  to  his  receiving  anything  more. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  his  salary,  as 
fixed  by  statute  (same  section),  being  $2,500  per  annum,  and  the 
appropriation  being  $1,800. 

While  these  amounts  might  have  been  sufficient  at  the  time  the  act 
was  passed,  twenty-two  years  ago,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
both  officers  have  increased  to  a  wonderful  extent  by  reason  of  the 
increase  in  population,  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  general 
business  enterprises.  The  actual  work  occupies  all  the  time  during 
business  hours,  and  constantly  encroaches  far  into  the  night,  besides 
necessitating  frequent  jouraeys  from  one  part  of  the  Territory  to 
another  on  official  business. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  provision  of  law  for  a  private  secretary  or 
clerk  to  the  governor,  while  his  official  correspondence  alone  is  enor- 
mous, and  he  is  obliged  to  employ  a  private  secretary  for  only  a  part 
of  the  time,  and  settle  for  the  same  out  of  other  resources,  not  being 
able  to  give  constant  employment,  which  should  be  done  in  the  interest 
of  public  business. 

The  secretary  of  the  Territory  is  allowed  a  clerk,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,200  per  annum  to  pay  the  same.  I  would  therefore 
recommend  most  strongly  that  the  governor  be  allowed  h  clerk  by  the 
Government,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum,  and  that  an  appro- 
priation be  made  accordingly. 

I  would  also  earnestly  recommend  that  the  full  compensation 
provided  by  law  to  the  governor  and  secretary  be  included  in  an 
appropriation  to  that  amount. 

By  the  Territorial  laws  the  governor  is  made  ex  officio  a  member  of 
nearly  all  of  the  boards  of  regents  and  directors  of  the  different  Ter- 
ritorial institutions,  and  of  necessity  meets  with  them  in  different 
portions  of  the  Territory  when  occasion  presents.  This  of  itself 
involves  a  considerable  outlay  of  traveling  expenses,  for  which  the 
present  appropriation  of  $500  is  totally  inadequate,  as  out  of  this 
amount  has  to  be  paid  fuel,  lights,  stationery,  telegrams,  janitor 
service,  office  furnishings,  etc.,  and,  as  the  office  is  constantly  run- 
ning behind,  I  would  recommend  an  increase  for  contingent  expenses 
of  the  governor's  office. 

The  five  judges  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  consisting  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  with  four  associate  justices,  are 
allowed  $3,000  per  annum  only.  The  work  is  so  heavy  that  they  are 
actually  holding  either  district  or  supreme  court  for  the  hearing  and 
trial  of  cases  eleven  months  in  each  year;  and  under  our  Territorial 
law  the  courts  are  open  at  all  times  for  the  transaction  of  any  busi- 
ness not  involving  an  actual  trial  by  jury,  so  that  the  chambers  work 
is  very  heavy.  In  the  Indian  Territory  there  are  four  judges,  at  an 
annual  compensation  of  $5,000;  Oklahoma  has  five  judges,  with  a 
salary  of  $6,000  each.  The  population  of  New  Mexico,  while  not  as 
large,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  two  above-named  Territories, 
while  its  area  is  double  that  of  the  two  Territories  named. 
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The  compensation  of  these  judges  was  also  fixed  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1876,  when  there  were  no  railroads  in  the  country,  less  than  one-third 
of  our  present  population,  with  no  communication  with  the  outside 
world  except  by  wagon,  and  it  is  altogether  too  inadequate  a  compen- 
sation for  the  responsibility  and  labor  involved. 

I  would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  the  compensation  of 
each  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  be  increased  to  $5,000  per 
annum. 

RAILROADS. 

The  railroad  interests  are  a  most  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Territory,  and  but  few  of  the  towns  and 
villages  are  now  without  railroad  and  telegraphic  communication. 

There  are  at  present  1,693  miles  of  railroad  actually  constructed 
within  the  Territory,  owned  and  operated  by  eleven  different  corpora- 
tions, as  follows: 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company. 

Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Raih'oad  Company. 

Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railroad  Company. 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Sonthem  Pacific  Railway  Companv. 

El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad  Company. 

Colorado  and  Sonthem  Railroad  Comx>any. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Railroad  Comx>any. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railroad  Companv. 

Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  ttailroad  Company. 

Tierra  Amarilla  Southern  Railroad  Company. 

Some  of  these  companies  operate  wholly  within  the  Territory,  but 
a  majority  of  them  have  only  a  portion  of  their  mileage  within  the 
Territory. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  one  of  the  pioneer  railway 
systems  of  the  West,  has  by  far  the  largest  mileage,  as  it  enters  the 
north  line  of  the  Territory  near  the  city  of  of  Raton,  passes  through 
the  entire  Territory  near  the  center,  traversing  the  fertile  vaDey  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  passing  out  near  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  Upon 
the  main  line  of  this  road  and  its  numerous  branch  lines  are  the  three 
largest  cities  of  the  Territory — Las  Vegas,  Santa  Fe,  and  Albu- 
querque— and  also  the  cities  of  Raton,  Springer,  Los  Lunas,  Socorro, 
San  Marcial,  Las  Cruces,  Deming,  and  Silver  City.  This  company 
alone  has  692  miles  of  constructed  track  within  the  Territory, 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  enters  the  Territory  south  of 
the  town  of  Antonito,  Colo.,  and  passes  through  the  Territory  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  a  distance  of  114  miles. 
It  also  enters  the  Territory  again  west  of  the  town  of  Antonito,  and 
has  52  miles  of  track  in  the  Territory  upon  the  line  from  Antonito  to 
Durango.  This  company,  therefore,  has  166  miles  of  its  road  within 
the  Territory,  and  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  towns  of  Espanola, 
Embudo,  Tres  Piedras,  Chama,  and  Lumberton  are  upon  this  road. 

The  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railroad  Company  have  192 
miles  of  constructed  road  within  the  Territory.  It  traverses  the  fertile 
Pecos  River  Valley,  passing  the  cities  of  Roswell  and  Carlsbad,  and 
many  other  cities  and  towns  on  its  line  recently  constructed  to  Ama- 
rilla, Tex. 

The  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  is  a  new  road  upon  which  work  is 
still  in  progress.  This  company  has  a  mileage  of  152  miles  within  the 
Territory.  Leaving  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex. ,  it  passes  through  Fort 
Bliss,  Jarilla,  Alamogordo,  La  Luz,  Tularosa,  and  Three  Rivers  to  its 
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present  terminus  in  the  Salado  coal  fields  at  the  town  of  Gray.  This 
line  of  road  passes  through  some  of  the  best  mining,  timber,  stock 
raising,  and  farming  lands  of  the  Territory. 

The  Santa  Fe  Pacific  has  a  mileage  of  157  miles  within  the  Terri- 
tory, from  the  city  of  Albuquerque  to  the  city  of  Gallup,  where  the 
road  enters  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  The  towns  of  Laguna,  Grants, 
Bluewater,  Wingate,  Manuelito,  and  Gallup  are  situated  along  this 
portion  of  the  road. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  about  166  miles  of  its 
tracks  within  this  Territory.  Entering  the  Territory  from  the  east 
about  4 miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  passing  through 
a  broad  plain  devoted  mainly  to  the  stock  industry,  it  enters  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona  near  San  Simon.  The  towns  of  Deming,  Lordsburg, 
and  Shakespeare  are  situated  upon  this  road. 

The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad  Company  has  76  miles  of  its 
tracks  within  the  Territory,  and  crosses  the  extreme  northeastern  cor- 
ner. The  road  passes  through  the  town  of  Claytop,  which  is  the 
county  seat  of  Union  County,  and  enters  the  State  of  Texas  at  the 
town  of  Texline.  Stock  raising  is  the  most  important  industry  along 
this  portion  of  the  road. 

Passing  again  to  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Territory,  there  is 
the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Railroad  Company,  whose  road  runs 
from  Deming,  N.  Mex.,  to  Benson,  Ariz.,  a  distance  of  176  miles. 
This  company  uses  the  track  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Deming 
to  Lordsburg,  so  that  but  25  miles  of  its  own  track  is  within  this 
Territory. 

The  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railroad  Company  has  constructed 
its  road  from  Lordsburg  to  Clifton,  Ariz.,  and  30  miles  of  this  road  is 
in  New  Mexico.  The  principal  industry  of  this  road  is  the  transpor- 
tation of  ores,  biit  it  also  does  a  general  railroad  business. 
*  The  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railroad  Company  has 
constructed  20  miles  of  their  line,  running  from  the  town  of  Alamo- 
gordo to  Cloudcroft,  upon  the  summit  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains, 
during  the  past  year.  This  road  is  used  mainly  for  the  transportation 
of  timber  to  the  mills  of  Alamogordo.  This  road  will  be  extended  to 
Penasco,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  during  the  present  year. 

The  Tierra  Amarilla  Southern  Railroad  Company  is  a  private  road, 
owned  by  the  Bums  &  Biggs  Lumber  Company.  It  runs  from  the 
town  of  Chama,  Rio  Arriba  County,  to  the  town  of  Brazos,  in  the  same 
county,  a  distance  of  17  miles. 

NEW  RAILROADS. 

There  have  been  290  miles  of  new  railroad  constructed  within  the 
Territory  during  the  past  year  by  the  following  companies: 

Miles. 

El  Paso  and  Northeastern 152 

Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern 100 

Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain 20 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 18 

but  this  new  mileage  is  included  in  the  above  total. 

"     PROJECTED  RAILROADS. 

It  seems  altogether  probable  that  a  new  railroad  will  be  constructed 
at  a  very  early  day  from  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  through  the  Mora  Val- 
ley to  the  town  of  Taos,  a  distance  of  100  mUes.    A  company  has  been 
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incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  constmcting  this  road.  The  line  has 
been  surveyed,  and  some  preliminary  work  has  been  done  upon  the 
road.  If  constructed,  it  will  open  up  a  most  feilile  portion  of  the 
Territory,  as  well  aa  large  mining  and  timber  industries. 

A  new  railroad  is  also  projected  from  Albany,Tex,,through  the  city 
of  Las  Vegas  and  on  to  the  Northwest,  but  of  it«  construction  little 
can  be  said  at  this  time,  as  the  project  has  not  taken  definite  shape,  so 
far  aa  I  am  advised. 

A  railroad  company  has  also  been  organized  for  the  porpose  of  con- 
structing a  new  railroad  from  the  city  of  Durango,  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  through  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex.,  to  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque or  Gallup,  but  while  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  such  road  will  be  constructed,  I  can  only  refer 
to  it  as  a  projected  road  because  of  the  meager  information  now  at 
hand. 

REC  A  PTFLI-ATIOS. 

RaHroada  note  eotutrtieled. 

Hllte. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Banta  Fe  Railway  Cotnpanjr 6S9 

PecoB  Valley  and  Northeaatera  Railroad  Company _.  198 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company 166 

Sonthera  Pacific  Railroad  Company 166 

El  Paso  and  Nortbeastem  Railroad  Company 158 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Company 157 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Railiuud  Company 35 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railroad  Companv 30 

Alamosordo  and  Sacramento  Monntain  Railroad  Company 30 

Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad  Company , 76 

Tierra  Amarilla  Southern  Railroad  Company it 

New  mileage  constructed  within  a  year,  3tK>. 

Railroad  companies  operatiDg  in  the  Territory,  11. 

Eirvationa  on  line  o/  Atchi»on,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Raitteci}/  in  JVetr  Mesdeo. 
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RBPORT  OB*  C0UMI8S10N  OP  IRRIGATION  AND  WATER  RIGHTS. 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  report  made  to  me  by  the  above-named 
commission  during  the  lost  legislative  assembly,  held  in  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  on  January  16,  1899,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  URdersigned,  constituting  the  commission  of  imgation  and  water  ri^hte  in 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  appointed  porsnont  to  the  act  of  tbe  legislative 
assembly  approved  March  18, 1897,  reBpectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  law  under  which  the  commission  was  appointed  Is  the  following : 


'AN  ACT  creating  I 


of  Irrigation  and  « 


sr  rlghta.    C.  B.  127;  aiiproTed  March  18, 


"Be  it  enacted  by  the  fhirty-tecond  legitlative  aasembly  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico: 

jreby  created  to  consist  of  the  president  of  the 
onse  of  representatives  of  the  thirty-second  legis- 
■y  of  New  Mexico,  three  resident  citizens  of  this 
president  and  speaker  jointly,  which  commission 
ito  the  conditions  existing  in  different  portions 
I  to  irrigation  and  water  rights,  to  examine  the 
n  this  Territory  and  in  other  States  and  countries, 
:  legislative  assembly  such  legislation  as  in  the 
1  meet  all  requirements  on  this  subject, 
inuniasion  shall  meet  within  sixty  days  after  the 
id  l^Tslative  assembly  at  Huch  place  as  they  may 
election  of  a  president  and  secretary  from  among 

OTmmission  to  embody  in  a  report  to  the  governor 
>rjnation  concerning  the  Hubject  of  irrigation  and 
Lnd  in  the  Territory  cultivated  by  tbe  means  of 
isent  and  proposed  systems  of  storage  reservoirs, 
y  deem  proper  and  nseful,  which  report  diall  be 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  the 

t  commission  hereby  created  shall  serve  without 
pay  or  compensation,  but  their  expenses  while  actually  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  prescribed  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Territorial  treasurer 
out  erf  any  available  funds  in  his  hands,  and  the  Territorial  auditor  is  hereby 
anthoriaed  and  directed  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  for  such  expenses 
upon  certificates  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  such  commission. 
^Sec.  3.  This  actshall  take  eSoctand  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage," 
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At  the  first  of  these  meetings  plans  were  adopted  for  carrjring  on  the  work 
devolving  nix>n  the  commission,  receiving  reiwrte  of  subcommittees  and  of  the 
different  members  touching  special  matters  referred  to  them,  and  at  the  latter 
meetings  the  material  for  the  final  reix>rt  was  fully  considered  and  the  text  of 
the  report  formulated. 

After  dividing  up  the  work  of  gathering  information  among  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  found  that  the  examination  of 
existing  conditions  in  the  Territory  and  the  accumulation  of  the  facts  relating 
thereto  would  require  an  amount  of  work  and  a  degree  of  technical  knowledge 
which  none  of  the  members  could  furnish.  After  a  careful  consideration,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  governor  and  obtaining  his  appro viJ,  we  employed 
Mr.  P.  E.  Harroun,  an  accomplished  civil  and  hydraulic  engineer,  for  a  hmited 
time,  to  make  such  investigation  and  report  as  was  deemed  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  comply  with  the  law. 

The  investigations  made  by  the  several  members  of  the  commission,  and  the 
facts  set  forth  in  Mr.  Harroun *s  report,  have  convinced  us  that  the  greatest  need 
of  New  Mexico  upon  the  subject  of  irri^tion  and  water  rights  at  the  present 
time  is  not  new  legislation,  but  accurate  information.  Acting,  as  we  have  done, 
without  compensation,  it  was  not  practicable  for  the  members  of  the  commission 
to  devote  any  considerable  time  to  the  fathering  of  facts  of  the  kind  desired. 
These  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  actual  observation  in  the  field,  and  to  be  of  real 
service  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  trained  observer,  familiar  with  the  approved 
scientific  methods  of  studying  such  a  subject.  The  data  bearing  upon  the  flow  of 
water  in  streams,  variable  as  are  those  of  New  Mexico  with  the  time  of  the  year, 
the  drainage  area  of  localities- favorable  for  the  collection  of  surface  and  torren- 
tial waters  for  storage,  and  the  quantities  of  land  susceptible  of  reclamation  by 
storage  or  additional  irrigation  by  improved  methods,  can  for  the  most  part  only 
be  collected  for  practical  use  by  systematic  observation  and  record  of  facts,  often 
extending  through  months  and  years.  The  facts  presented  in  this  report  are,  as 
to  a  large  part  of  the  Territory,  necessarily  general,  and  not  based  upon  the  sys- 
tematic study  above  alluded  to.  In  the  northeastern  and  southeastern  parts  of 
the  Territory,  where  the  Maxwell  and  Pecos  companies,  respectively,  have  con- 
structed extensive  irrigation  systems  on  a  large  scale  and  according  to  modem 
scientific  methods,  it  is  possible  to  secure  reliable  and  instructive  data.  In  the 
greater  paxt  of  the  Territory,  however,  the  lack  of  detailed  observation  and  sys- 
tematic record  prevents  anything  more  than  a  fair  ^neral  statement  of  condi- 
tions and  results  at  the  present  time.  No  work  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  done 
by  the  Territory.  The  smaU  amount  of  it  that  has  been  done  by  the  Government 
has  been  confined  to  the  Bio  Grande  Valley. 

While,  therefore,  the  members  of  the  commission  feel  that  they  have  accom- 
plished about  as  much  as  was  reasonably  practicable  under  the  circumstances, 
they  regard  their  report  as  suggestive  of  wnat  might  be  done  by  a  better  organ- 
ised effort,  rather  tmm  as  of  any  great  permanent  value  in  itself. 

There  are  certain  matters  now  requiring  attention,  of  vast  importance  as 
regards  the  future  of  the  Territory,  which  seem  to  us  to  imperatively  cM  for 
further  and  more  complete  investigation  in  the  line  of  the  work  intrusted  to  us: 

First  The  selection  of  lands  donated  by  Congress'to  New  Mexico  in  aid  of  irri- 
gation and  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  educational 
and  other  institutions. 

The  law  making  this  donation,  enacted  June  21.  1898,  is  as  follows: 

**AN  ACT  to  make  certain  granU  of  Und  to  tbe  Territory  of  New  Hexioo  and  for  other  pnrpoaet. 

''Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  sections  numbered  sixteen  and  twenty- 
nx  in  every  township  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  where  such  sections, 
or  any  parts  thereof,  are  mineral  or  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  or 
under  uie  authority  of  any  act  of  Congress,  other  nonmineral  lands  equivalent 
thereto,  in  legal  subdivisions  of  not  less  than  one  quarter  section ,  and  as  contiguous 
as  may  be  to  the  section  in  lieu  of  which  the  same  is  taken,  are  hereby  granted  to 
said  Territory  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  such  indemnity  lands  to  be 
selected  within  said  Territory  in  such  manner  as  is  hereinafter  provided:  Provided, 
That  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  embraced  in  permanent  reservations 
for  national  purposes  shall  not  at  any  time  be  subject  to  the  grants  of  this  act,  nor 
shall  any  land  embraced  in  Indian,  military,  or  other  reservations  of  any  charac- 
ter be  subject  to  the  grants  of  this  act;  but  such  reservations  shall  be  subject  to 
the  indemityjntivisions  of  this  act. 

**  Sko.  2.  That  fifty  sections  of  the  unappropriated  nonmineral  lands  within 
said  Territory,  to  be  selected  and  located  in  legal  subdivisions  as  hereinafter  pro- 
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Tided  in  this  act,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  j^ranted  to  said  Territory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  pnblic  bnildings  at  the  capital  of  the  State  of  ]^ew  Mexico  iii^en 
said  Territory  shall  become  a  Btate,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  when  said 
capital  shall  be  permanently  located  by  the  people  of  New  Mexico  for  le^slative, 
executive,  and  judicial  purposes. 

''  Sec.  8.  That  lands  to  the  extent  of  two  townships  in  quantity,  authorized  by 
the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  July  twentynsecond,  eighteen  nundred  and  fifty-four, 
to  be  reserved  for  the  establishment  of  a  xmiyersi^  in  New  Mexico,  are  hereby 
granted  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  university  purposes,  to  be  held  and 
used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  this  section;  and  any  x>ortions  of  said 
lands  that  mav  not  have  been  neretof ore  selected  bv  said  Territory  may  be  selected 
now  by  said  Territory.  That  in  addition  to  the  above,  sixty-five  thousand  acres 
of  nonmineral,  unappropriated,  and  unoccupied  public  land,  to  be  selected  and 
located  as  hereinafter  provided,  together  with  all  saline  lands  in  said  Territory, 
are  hereby  granted  to  the  said  Territory  for  the  use  of  said  university,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  to  be  in  like  manner  selected,  for  the  use  of  an  agricul- 
tural colles[e.  That  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands,  or  any  ^rtion  thereof, 
shall  constitute  permanent  funds,  to  be  safely  invested,  and  the  income  thereof 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  such  university  and  agricultural  college, 
respectively. 

*'  Sec.  4.  That  five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  lying 
within  said  Territory  which  shall  be  sold  by  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  this  act,  after  deducting  all  expenses  incident  to  ihe  same,  shaJl  be 
paid  to  the  said  Territory,  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
only  shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  within  said 
Territory. 

**  Sec.  5.  That  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universityprovided  for  in  this  act  shall 
forever  remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  said  Territory,  and  no  part  of  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  herein  granted  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  or  of  the  income  thereof,  shali  be  used  for  the  support  of  any 
sectarian  or  denominational  school,  college,  or  university. 

*'  Sec.  6.  That  in  lieu  of  the  gtant  of  land  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement, 
made  to  new  States  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  September  fourm,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-one,  which  section  is  hereby  repealed  as  to  New  Mexico,  and 
in  lieu  of  any  claim  or  demand  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  under  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  section  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  making  a  grant  of  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  which  grant  it  is  hereby  declared  is  not  extended  to  said  State 
of  New  Mexico,  the  following  grants  of  nonmineral  and  unapxnropriated  land  are 
hereby  made  to  said  Territory  for  the  purposes  indicated,  namely: 

*'  For  the  establishment  of  permanent  water  reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes, 
five  hundred  thousand  acres;  for  the  improvement  of  the  Bio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico,  and  the  increasing  of  the  surface  flow  of  the  water  in  the  bed  of  said 
river,  one  hundred  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
asylum  for  the  insane,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  school  of  mines,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  ^itablishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  fiftv  thousand  acres;  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  reform  school,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  normal  schools,  one  hundred  thousand  acres; 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  institution  for  the  bHnd,  fifty  thou- 
sand acres;  for  a  miner*s  hospital  for  disabled  miners,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  military  institute,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for 
the  enlargement  and  maintenance  of  the  Territorial  penitentiary,  fifty  thousand 
acres.  The  building  known  as  the  Palace,  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  all  limds 
and  appurtenances  connected  therewith  and  set  apart  and  used  therewith,  are 
hereby  granted  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

*'  Sec.  7.  That  this  act  is  intended  only  as  a  partial  grant  of  the  lands  to  which 
said  Territory  may  be  entitled  upon  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
reserving  the  question  as  to  the  total  amount  of  lands  to  be  granted  to  said  Ter- 
ritory until  the  admission  of  said  Territory  as  a  State  shall  be  determined  on  by 
Coiurress. 

"  Sec.  8.  That  all  grants  of  land  made  in  quantity  or  as  indemnity  by  this  act 
shall  be  selected  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  solicitor-general  of  said  Terri- 
tory, acting  as  a  commission,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretly  of  the  Interior 
from  the  unappropriated  public  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of 
the  said  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

*'  Sec,  9.  That  said  commission  shall  proceed,  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  to 
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select  said  lands,  for  each  purpose  as  hereinbefore  designated,  in  legal  sabdi- 
visions,  of  not  less  than  one  quarter  section,  and  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  such  selections,  designating  in  such  report  the  purpose  for  which 
such  bodies  of  land  as  selected  are  to  be  respectively  used  as  provided  above  in 
this  act. 

**  Sec.  10.  That  the  lands  reserved  for  university  purposes,  including  all  saline 
lands,  and  sections  siicteen  and  thirty-six  reserved  for  public  schools,  may  be 
leased  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the 
legislative  assembly  of  said  Territory ;  but  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature 
of  said  Territory,  the  governor,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  the  solicitor-general 
shall  constitute  a  board  for  the  leasing  of  said  lands ;  and  all  necessary  exnenses 
and  costs  incurred  in  the  leasing,  management,  and  protection  of  said  lanos  and 
leases  may  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  such  leases.  And  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  cut,  remove,  or  appropriate  in  any  way  any  timber  growing  upon  the 
lands  leased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  not  more  th^i  one  section  of  land 
shall  be  leased  to  anyone  person,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons,  and  no 
lease  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years,  and  all  leases  shall  termi- 
nate on  the  admission  of  said  Territory  as  a  State ;  and  all  money  received  on 
account  of  such  leases  in  excess  of  actual  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  execution  thereof,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  separate  funds 
for  the  use  of  said  institutions,  and  shall  be  paid  out  only  as  directed  by  the  legis- 
lative assemblv  of  said  Territory,  and  for  the  purpose  indicated  herein.  The 
remainder  of  tne  lands  granted  oy  this  act,  except  those  lands  which  may  be 
leased  only  as  above  provided,  may  be  sold  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as 
may  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  said  Territory ;  and  all 
sucn  necessary  costs  and  eraenses  as  may  be  incurred  in  the  management,  pro- 
tection, and  sale  of  said  lanos  may  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  deriv^  from  such 
sales ;  and  not  more  than  one  quarter  section  of  land  shidl  be  sold  to  any  one 
person,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons,  and  no  sale  of  said  lands  or  any 
portion  thereof  shall  be  made  for  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre ;  and  all  money  received  on  account  of  such  sales,  after  deducting  the  actual 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  connection  with  the  execution  thereof,  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  separate  funds  created  for  the  respective  purposes  named 
in  this  act,  and  shall  be  used  only  as  the  legislative  assembly  of  said  Territory  may 
direct,  and  only  for  the  use  of  the  institutions  or  purposes  for  which  the  respective 
grants  of  lauds  are  made :  Provided,  That  such  legislative  assembly  may  provide 
for  leasing  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  granted  in  this  act  on  the  same  terms  and 
under  the  same  limitations  prescribed  above  as  to  the  lands  that  may  be  leased 
only,  but  all  leases  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  all  investments  made  or  securities 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  sales  or  leases  of  lands  provided  for  by  this  act 
shall  be  subject  to  like  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mterior. 

**  Sec.  11.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  unexpended  funds  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  for 
the  punyose  of  paymg  the  expenses  of  the  selection  and  segregation  of  said  respec- 
tive Dodies  of  land,  including  such  compensation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  deem  proper. 

**Sec.  12.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  whether  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  said  Territory  or  by  Congress, 
are  hereby  repealed." 

It  will  be  apparent  to  everyone  acquainted  with  the  conditions  existing  in  New 
Mexico,  that  the  location  and  seletrtion  of  these  lands  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of 
enormous  importance,  and  that  it  will  depend  solely  upon  an  intelligent  selection 
whether  they  shall  ultimately  become  saleable  or  productive  of  income  by  way  of 
rental  so  as  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  the  law  is  designed.  There  are 
large  quantities  of  public  land  in  the  Territory  which  never  will  become  saleable 
at  the  price  fixed  by  the  law,  and  which  could  not  be  leased  for  any  appreciable 
interest  on  that  price,  especially  with  the  restriction  as  to  quantity  of  land  to  be 
leased  or  sold  to  any  one  person.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  localities 
where  lands  will  ultimately  attain  the  maximum  value  of  farming  lands  by  reason 
of  their  proximity  to  eligible  sit^s  for  future  water  storage  and  irrigation  systems. 
To  be  of  permanent  value,  a  large  part  of  the  donated  land  ought  to  be  selected 
with  reference  to  their  future  reclamation  in  this  way.  For  such  selections  there 
is  at  the  present  time  no  rebable  guide.  The  information  in  possession  of  the 
United  States  surveyor-general  would  not  suffice  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  short 
of  an  examination  by  competent  hydraulic  engineers  womd  furnish  the  facts 
which  are  absolutely  essential. 
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Second.  Theinjuryto  the  people  of  New  Mexico  by  theiucreaBedandconHtantly 
Increasing  appropriation  of  water  from  the  head  tribntariea  of  the  Rio  Orande  in 
Colorado. 

Sooner  or  later  this  is  bound  to  become  an  interstate  (inestion,  and  in  order  that 
the  interests  of  New  Mexico  shall  be  properly  guarded  it  will  be  essential  that  her 
repreaentatires  be  armed  with  absolute  and  accurate  information  touching  the 
flow  of  water  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries,  covering  not  only  present  con- 
ditions, but  an  accnmutation  of  statistics  as  to  the  past.  Colorado,  with  its  well- 
organized  and  liberally  supported  State  engineering  department,  has  a  great 
advantage  over  us  in  tlua  respect.  Nothing  snort  of  a  systematic  study  of  these 
matters,  continued  through  several  years,  will  be  adequate  to  enable  us  to  meet 
this  question  when  it  comes  to  an  issue. 

Third.  Possible  future  legislation. 

The  interests  of  irrigation  are  not  uniform  throughout  the  Territory  on  account 
of  the  wide  differences  in  latitude,  elevation,  and  character  of  productions.  This 
is  why,  as  we  show  further  on,  any  attempt  at  legislation  beyond  the  general 

6rinciple8  already  well  established  is  not  advisable  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
npwsible,  with  the  information  now  in  hand,  to  determine  beforehand  whether 
any  given  scheme  of  legislation  desired  by  and  applicable  to  one  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory may  not  be  the  cause  of  great  injury  and  mjustice  to  another.  To  enable 
future  legislators  to  exercise  their  proper  and  only  legitimate  function,  viz.  that 
of  euactiug  laws  for  the  benefit  of  tne  whole  people,  the  information  which  might 
be  aocamulated  by  further  systematic  investigation  of  these  water  questions  will 
be  absolDtely  necessary. 

One  of  the  duties  impoeed  upon  the  commieeion  b^  the  act  creating  the  same 
was  the  examination  into  the  laws  with  reference  to  irrigation  and  water  rights 
in  force  in  New  Mexico, and  in  other  states  and  countries,  and  to  recommend  such 
legislation  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission ,  will  meet  all  requirements  of  this 
subject. 

Serious  attention  has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  their  duties  by  the  members 
of  the  commission,  who  have  brought  to  their  aid  the  experience  and  advice  of 
many  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  Territory  and  elsewhere,  deeply  interested 
in  the  study  and  possibility  of  irrigation.  One  of  the  most  serious  impressions 
resulting  from  a  study  of  this  branch  of  the  commission's  labors  is  that  great 
embarrassments  or  losses  will  almost  inevitably  occur  in  making  any  change  that 
trespasses  upon  the  general  system  of  laws  now  in  force ;  n  very  large  part  of  our 
people,  thoroughly  understanding  the  rights  which  they  now  have  in  and  to 
waters  beneficially  used  by  them,  are  strongly  distrustful  of  any  proposed  change 
thereof,  the  demonstration  of  the  result  of  which  they  have  not  seen  in  practical 
working.  There  is  a  widespread -and  largely  justifiable  impression  prevailing 
that  the  result  of  changing  the  present  irrigation  laws  of  the  Territory  in  any 
essential  respect  would  oe  to  disturb  vested  rights,  and  to  unsettle  public  con- 
fidence in  legal  rights  which  have  long  been  owned  and  beneficially  used  in  the 
great  portion  of  the  waters  of  our  streams.  For  this  reason  it  was  determined  by 
the  commission,  after  thoroughly  canvassing  the  subject  at  its  first  meeting,  that 
any  and  all  recommendations  from  the  commission  along  this  line  should  be  of 


s  character,  and  that,  before  any  change  in  the  laws  v  .._ 
recommended,  there  should  be  a  close  study  of  the  laws  and  methods  of  enforcing 
them  as  now  existing,  and  unless  it  was  apparent  that  changes  could  be  recom- 
mended wbich  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  public  at  lar^,it  would 
be  better  to  recommend  that  no  changes  whatever  be  made.  With  this  spirit  the 
commission ,  through  its  committees,  entered  into  the  task  of  the  analysis  of  the 
present  laws  of  the  Territory.    These  were  found  to  consist  of  certain  Territorial 

!-._•_•-.    .t ,  ^_._  _*  -^Qngregg^  ^^^  of  principles  announced  by  the  supreme 

<  )^aent  of  statute. 

B  have  on  the  subject  is  the  provision  of  the  Keamy 
liat  all  laws  Iq  force  at  the  time  of  the  nromulgation 
courses,  should  continue  in  force.  Reamy  Code, 
MrCourses.  Sec.  1,  (Compiled  LawsJM97,pageH«.) 
mbtedly,  to  the  Spanish -Mexican  laws  then  in  force 
>1  of  water;  and,  wnile  the  commission  has  not  seen  tit 
of  the  laws  thus  referred  to,  it  is  believed  that  such 
ded  to  apply  to  the  system  of  community  ditch  laws, 
d  therightsof  the  owners  thereunderin  this  Territory. 
body  of  Mexican  possesHiuns  in  the  arid  se<'tion,  anil 
ill  rights  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  in  the 
B  were  by  virtue  of  such  community  laws,  and  that  the 
owners  of  ditches  had  not  at  that  time  assumed  such 
jsity  of  lej^slatiuu  to  protect  the  same. 
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The  assmnption  that  the  language  referred  to  in  the  Kearny  Code  was  directed 
];>articnlarly  to  rights  owned  under  the  community  system,  received  additional 
strength  from  the  fact  that  the  le^slative  assembly  of  1851  and  1852,  following 
close  upon  the  promulgation  of  the  Kearny  Code,  adopted  a  set  of  laws  with  ref- 
erence to  the  community  ditch  system,  which  laws  were  largely  the  crystallization 
into  statutes  of  the  principles  theretofore  governing  such  questions,  and  the  cus- 
toms arising  thereunder.  Act  of  July  20, 1851,  page  189.  Act  of  January  7, 1853, 
page  276.    (Compiled  Laws,  1865,  chap.  1,  sees,  1-8.    Id.  sees. ,  9-26.^ 

It  is  to  tne  Spanish-Mexican  laws,  therefore,  and  to  l^slative  enactments 
beginning  in  1851,  continuing  more  or  less  to  the  j[)resent  time,  that  we  owe  the 
present  acequia  laws  of  the  Territory.  The  continuance  of  this  system,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  i)eople  living  in  the  most  tbickl  v  inhab- 
ited parts  of  the  Territory,  has  been  productive  of  good  results  where  the  spirit 
of  the  law  has  been  enforced. 

Amendments  to  the  laws  of  1851  and  1852  were  enacted  in  1861,  regulating  the 
working  on  public  acequias.  Act  of  January  29, 1861.  ( Compiled  Laws,  18M95, 
sees.  27-32.)  Also,  in  1863,  regulating  the  control  of  ditcnes  by  overseers.  Act 
of  January  28, 1868.  (Compiled  Laws,  1865,  sees.  33-89.)  Also,  in  1866,  regulat- 
ing the  repair  and  relocation  of  ditches  when  injured  or  destroyed  by  floods.  Act 
of  January  18, 1866,  pages  90-96.    (Compiled  Laws,  1897,  chap.  1,  sees.  25-30.) 

In  1874  the  legislature  extended  the  right  to  all  persons  to  construct  private 
acequias  and  t^e  water  therefor  from  any  available  source,  with  a  provision 
for  compensation  of  the  owners  of  the  land  through  which  the  necessary  ditches 
were  constructed;  and  simple  and  inexpensive  methods  were  prescribed  by  which 
such  terms  should  be  assessed  and  such  rights  recogpiized.  Act  of  January  9, 
1874,  page  28.     (Compiled  Laws,  1897,  chap.  1,  sees.  23, 24. ) 

(^  February  24,  1887,  an  act  was  passea,  applicable  only  to  corporations,  pro- 
viding for  the  organization  of  such  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining reservoirs,  canals  or  ditches,  and  pipe  lines,  in  order  to  supply  water  for 
irriganon,  mining,  manufacturing,  domestic  and  other  public  uses,  including  cit- 
ies and  towns,  and  for  the  purpose  of  colonization  and  improvement  of  mnds 
in  connection  therewith.  Iliis  act  gave  full  authority  to  corporations  formed 
thereunder  to  acquire  water  and  water  riflphts,  either  by  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion, and  to  construct  ditches,  canals,  and  reservoirs  to  be  used  in  connection 
therewith.  Lawsof  1887,  chap.  12,  page  29.  (Compiled  Laws,  1^7,  chap.  1,  sees. 
46a-493.) 

(^  February  20, 1889,  an  act  was  also  passed  providing  that  incorporated  towns 
and  villages  exceeding  in  population  3,000  persons  should  have  certain  priority 
for  the  use  of  water  in  streams  upon  or  near  which  they  are  situated.  Laws  of 
1889,  chap.  70,  page  150. 

(^  February  26, 1891,  another  act  was  x)assed  providing  a  method  by  which  a 
record  of  the  subsequent  construction  or  enlargement  of  anv  ditch,  canal,  or 
feeder  for  a  reservoir  taking  water  from  a  natural  stream  should  be  made,  ana  by 
which  legal  appropriation  of  water  should  be  made,  and  defining  in  some  particu- 
lars the  essentials  of  such  legal  appropriation.  Laws  of  1^1,  cnap.  71,  page  130. 
(Compiled  Laws  of  1897,  sees.  493, 494.) 

These  acts  are  the  onlv  ones  announcing  any  principles  adopted  by  the  Territory 
for  the  determination  or  rights  respecting  water,  ana,  together  with  two  or  three 
minor  acts  authorizing  various  counties  to  assist  in  irrigation  enterprises,  and  the 
act  of  February  13, 1^,  exempting  all  irrigation  ditches,  canals,  and  reservoirs 
from  taxes  for  a  period  of  six  years  after  the  commencement  thereof,  they  form 
the  bodv  of  Territorial  enactments  on  the  subject  of  water  rights. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  our  statutory  laws  on  this  subject  are  fragmen- 
tary, there  is  no  contradiction  or  unprogressive  feature  incorporated  in  anv  of  the 
same.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  found  to  be  simple,  in  the  main  logical, 
and  in  view  of  the  conditions,  both  of  land  and  people,  have  been  proved  to  be 
beneficial  in  their  workings  to  the  great  body  of  tne  people.  An  analysis  of  these 
laws  shows  that  they  provide  for  and  protect  the  Spanish-Mexican  theory,  under 
which,  as  stated  above,  good  results  have  been  obtained,  and  that  they  also  pro- 
tect and  encourage  individual  enterprises;  and  that  the  principles  of  such  laws, 
as  reenforced  by  the  interpretation  of  the  courts,  protect  each  system  from  any 
trespass  whatever  upon  the  other. 

As  the  ideal  of  beneficial  legislation  is  the  least  possible  regulation  necessary 
with  reference  to  a  given  subject,  it  would  appear  that  our  legislators  in  the  past 
have  most  promoted  the  irrigation  interests  and  the  development  of  the  Territory 
by  their  remarkable  conservatism  in  legislating  upon  this  subject.  Few  laws 
have  been  deemed  necessary  other  than  the  community  system  of  laws  above 
mentioned,  and  these  have,  as  above  stated,  been  enacted.    The  principles  of  these 
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laws  are  easily  constmed  by  the  courts,  and  very  little  diffictdty  is  found  in  fol- 
lowing and  putting  them  into  effect.  There  is  no  subject  with  reference  to  which 
the  laws  of  uie  Territory  (both  the  community  and  private  water  appropriations) 
are  better  understood  by  the  people,  or  with  reference  to  which  principles  are 
more  definitely  established.  We  are  very  largely  indebted  for  this,  not  only  to 
the  above  legislation  and  the  decisions  of  our  own  courts,  but  to  the  decisions  of 
all  the  courts  in  the  arid  States  and  Territories,  in  all  of  which  the  right  to  appro- 
priation of  surplus  waters  of  all  streams  is  recognized  and  upheld,  qualified  only 
by  the  docWne  tiiat  priority  in  time  gives  priority  of  right;  that  rights  claimed 
must  be  perfected  with  due  energy;  tnat  the  appropriation  must  be  made  for 
beneficial  purposes,  and  is  limited  to  the  amount  needed  for  such  purposes. 

WhUe  the  legislation  of  the  various  States  and  Territories  varies  considerably, 
yet  it  is  believed  that  all  of  them  recognize  this  doctrine  as  above  defined.  In 
several  of  the  States  and  Territories  it  was  early  contended  that  the  acts-of  the 
citizens  thus  taking  possession  of  and  diverting  the  water  from  the  streams 
thereof  were  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  which  recognizes  the 
rights  of  riparian  owners  along  sucn  streams;  and  because  of  this  belief  and  the 
confusion  into  which  some  of  the  courts  fell  in  interpreting  the  rights  thus  claimed, 
as  well  as  because  of  the  fact  that  the  rights  claimed  by  different  appropriators 
were  foxmd,  in  many  instances,  to  trespass  upon  each  other,  a  great  amount  of 
litigation,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  appropriation  has  been  involved, 
has  arisen  all  over  the  West.  Through  this  litigation  it  is  believed  that  all  ques- 
tions capable  of  giving  rise  to  embarrassing  disputes  concerning  the  uses  of  water 
have  practicidly  been  settled  and  adjusted,  and  the  public  made  familiar  there- 
with. There  is  a  great  unanimity  of  decisions  in  establishing  such  principles,  and 
where  there  is  any  serious  variance  it  has  been  caused  by  local  statutes.  Indeed, 
so  common  was  the  acquiescence  of  the  public  in  the  rights  and  principles  which 
governed  the  appropriation  of  water,  that  early  in  the  history  of  the  arid  West 
&ie  Congress  of  the  United  States  recogpiized  such  rights  by  the  law  now  embraced 
in  sections  2889  and  2840  of  the  Revised  Statutes  thereof,  which  read  as  follows: 

**  Sec.  2389.  Whenever,  by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for 
mining,  agricultural,  manu&cturing,  or  other  purposes  have  vested  and  accrued, 
and  the  same  are  recognized  and  acKnowledged  by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and 
the  decisions  of  courts,  the  possessors  and  owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  same ;  and  the  rights  of  way  for  the  construction 
of  ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes  herein  specified,  is  acknowledged  and 
confirmed. 

*'  Sec.  2840.  All  patents  granted  or  preemption  or  homesteads  allowed  shall  be 
subject  to  any  vested  and  accrued  water  rights  or  rights  to  ditches  and  reser- 
voirs used  in  connection  with  such  water  rights  as  may  have  been  acquired  under 
or  recognized  by  the  preceding  section." 

These  enactments  of  Congress  have  been  repeatedly  construed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  opinions  contained  in  such  decisions  and  the 
announcement  thereof,  have  been  a  material  assistance  to  all  of  the  States  and 
Territories  affected  thereby,  and  have  greatly  promoted  the  unanimity  of  judicial 
decisions  referred  to  above. 

It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  though,  as  above  stated,  legislative  enactments  of 
this  Territory  witn  reference  to  this  subject  are  fragmentary,  yet,  in  view  of  the 
settled  customs  prevailing  all  over  the  arid  West  and  of  the  enactments  of  Con- 
gress above  referred  to,  skdditional  legislation  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  essen- 
tial in  this  Territory,  to  fully  graarantee  to  the  i)eople  the  full  and  beneficial 
enjoyments  of  rights  which  they  have  always  claimed  and  now  possess.  Neither 
is  It  believed  that  any  of  the  statutory  enactments  have  incorporated  in  the  body 
thereof  any  vicious  principles  which  might  operate  to  imx>air  the  interest  of  irri- 
gation in  the  Territory.  The  result  of  the  laws  providing  for  such  systems  so 
enforced  in  New  Mexico  with  reference  to  the  creation  of  litigation  arismg  there- 
from is  the  best  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  that  system ;  and  while  there  have 
been  from  time  to  time  some  complaints  of  irregular  diversion  of  water  at  the 
expense  of  proprietors  below  yet  the  least  number  of  cases  have  ever  gone  beyond 
the  trial  court,  and  comparatively  few  have  been  commenced  even ;  such  as  nave 
arisen  have  been  settled  m  the  main  speedily  and  without  hardship  to  those  having 
the  better  right  to  such  waters. 

One  result  of  our  system  of  laws  on  this  subject  is,  that  when  such  a  case  arises, 
our  courts,  not  beinghampered  with  confiictmg  and  untried  provisions,  as  some 
other  courts  of  our  Western  States  and  Territories,  have  the  great  body  of  prin- 
ciples, as  decided  by  other  courts  of  last  resort,  to  draw  from  in  the  adjustment 
of  their  decisions  alon^  the  line  of  equity  and  good  sense,  and  the  widest  possible 
latitude  in  putting  their  decisions  into  effect. 

A  notable  case  nas  recently  been  tried  in  one  of  the  southern  coxmties  of  the 
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Territory,  involving  the  most  complicated  issnes  and  a  vast  nmnber  of  litigai^, 
having  some  80  or  &  parties  thereto,  and  involving  as  many  claims  of  priority  for 
different  appropriations ;  after  the  evidence  had  been  taken,  the  district  comt 
(under  our  laws  as  they  now  stand)  found  no  diflSculty  whatever  in  adjusting  idb 
priorities  of  all  of  these  parties,  and  in  providing  by  its  decree  a  metnod  for  the 
distribution  among  all  of  those  found  to  have  rights  thereto  the  insuflScient  su^ 
ply  of  water  over  which  they  were  litigating.  This  was  a  celebrated  case,  and 
was  watched  with  great  interest  by  the  public ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  result 
thereof  brought  i)eace  to  the  whole  community  and  established  firmly  the  rights 
of  each  claimant,  protecting  the  same  as  against  the  trespass  of  any  other  claim- 
ant, and  providing  a  method  for  the  distribution  of  the  waters  in  such  manner  as 
could  hardly  have  been  reached  under  any  system  of  legislative  enactment  in  any 
of  the  Western  States  or  Territories.  It  was  a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  present  status  of  the  development  of  our  Territory,  simply  announc- 
ing by  legislative  enactment  the  general  principles,  and  leaving  our  courts  to 
enforce  the  same  by  jurisdictional  methods,  as  may  be  deemed  equitable  in  each 
particular  case. 

The  commission  has  not  been  unmindful  of  that  part  of  the  act  creating  the 
same,  wherein  it  was  directed  to  examine  the  laws  or  other  States  and  countries, 
in  determining  what  legislation  should  be  recommended  to  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  has  made  sucn  study  thereof  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  make  without 
going  to  the  places  where  such  laws  were  in  effect.  The  legislation  of  such  States 
and  Territories  has  been  carefully  read,  as  have  the  decisions  of  the  courts  based 
thereuiK)n ;  much  that  is  admirable  has  been  found  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
legi^tion  of  nearly  every  State,  along  with  much  which  it  would  nave  been  best 
to  have  omitted,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  resulted  in  great  confusion  of  prin- 
ciples. The  system  adopted  in  each  State  has  been  found  to  be  the  result  of  the 
needs  of  that  particular  jurisdiction,  and  the  conditions  are  more  or  less  different 
in  each  State  from  those  that  obtain  in  any  other  State. 

Much  of  this  great  system  of  laws  would  no  doubt  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  con- 
ditions to  which  the  same  is  intended  to  be  applied  existed  in  our  Territory,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  they  would  De  valueless,  if  ingrafted  into  the  law 
here,  from  the  fact  that  the  conditions,  both  as  to  soil,  climate,  water,  and  the  dis- 

C'tion  of  the  people  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  localities  where  such 
9  are  enforced;  indeed  it  is  tne  varying  conditions  of  nearly  every  section  of 
this  Territory,  as  to  these  essentials,  which  renders  the  work  of  your  commission 
in  determining  what  laws  should  be  made  applicable,  a  difficult  one.  General 
principles,  of  course,  can  be  made  to  apply  till  over  the  Territory,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  regulation  of  water  rights  and  the  rights  upon  which  irrigation  is 
dependent  in  detail,  those  which  would  be  highly  oeneficial  in  one  section  of  our 
Territory,  would  doubtless  be  found  detrimental  to  other  sections  thereof,  depend- 
ent upon  altitude,  climate,  different  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  people. 

After  the  fullest  consideration  which  the  commission  has  been  able  to  make  of 
the  laws  of  our  Territory,  and  those  of  the  various  Western  States  and  Territories, 
it  is  our  deliberate  and  unanimous  conclusion,  that  the  principles  governing  the 
law  of  water  and  the  rights  connected  therewith  in  force  in  this  Territory  are 
sufficiently  just,  progressive,  and  simple,  and  that  the  courts  have  sufficient  jnris- 
diction  and  authority  at  present  to  fuDy  determine  and  enforce  the  same  witn  jus- 
tice to  all,  and  that  no  change  of  any  of  the  principles  so  enforced  would  be 
advisable;  and  it  therefore  recommends  that  no  legislation  with  reference  to  any 
of  such  principles  is  at  present  advisable. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  expenses  incurred  by  the  commission : 

To  P.  E.  Harroun,  engineer  for  commission,  four  and  one-third 

months,  at  ^00  per  month $866.66 

To  P.  E.  Harroun,  expenses  while  in  employ  of  commission 103. 90 

$969.56 

To  expenses  of  members  attending  the  various  meetings  of  com- 
mission: 

(George  Curry 47.00 

(George  Curry 41.00 

Antonio  Joseph 64. 00 

J.  E.  Saint .-        2U.30 

Frank  Springer 6.50 

(W.  A.  Uawkins  made  no  claim.) 

168.80 
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Printing  and  stationery : 

Diily  Citizen $6.00 

Daily  Citizen 8.00 

Democrat  Publishing  Company ...  9. 00 

Democrat  Publishing  Company 6. 00 

O.  A.  Matson  &  Co.  (letter  book) 1.00 

$35.00 

Typewriting  for  commission : 

Clara  H.  Olseun 19.35 

Clara  H.  Olseun 1.40 

B.L.Hunt 50.00 

70. 75 

Total  expenses  of  conmiission 1, 284. 11 

No  salarv  or  compensation  of  any  kind  to  members  or  officers  of  the  commis- 
sion is  included,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  items,  but  a  very  small 
amount  was  incurred  for  personal  expenses  of  members  in  attending  the  meetings. 
The  principal  expense  is  for  the  employment  of  the  engineer.  Of  the  foregoing 
expenses  only  the  sum  of  $860.55  has  oeen  x>aid.  By  correspondence  with  the 
Territorial  auditor  it  was  developed  that  he  was  not  satisfied  as  to  his  authority 
to  draw  warrants  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sion. We  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  by  the  legislature  to  meet 
these  bills. 

By  the  foregoing  statement  of  expenses  it  will  be  seen  that  work  of  the  char- 
acter already  done  and  herein  indicated  as  desirable  for  the  future  can  be  carried 
on  with  considerable  economy.  The  total  expenses  so  far  incurred,  including  the 
employment  of  an  engineer,  is  only  $1,284.11. 

We  suggest  that  the  work  which  we  have  reconmiended  might  be  advanta- 
geously continued  under  the  auspices  of  a  commission  something  like  the  present 
one,  consisting  of  men  representing  the  different  sections  of  uie  Territory,  not 
confined  to  any  political  party,  and  serving  without  pay.  Such  commission  to  be 
authorized  to  employ  a  comx)etent  hydraulic  engineer  to  make  annual  investiga- 
tions, and  reports  to  be  submitted  to  each  succeeding  legislature.  The  expenses 
to  be  incurred  by  the  conunission  to  be  limited  to  a  aefiuite  amount  and  fixed  by 
appropriation.  In  this  way,  at  a  comparatively  small  expenditure,  a  series  of 
reports  would  be  produced  which  woula  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  Territory. 
Dated  December  15, 1898. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Antonio  Joseph,  President, 
Joseph  E.  Saint,  Secretary, 
Frank  Springer, 
W.  A.  Hawkins, 
George  Curry, 

Commtasion, 

The  legislative  assembly,  on  March  16,  passed  the  law  known  as  the 
"Land  bill,"  the  following  section  applying  to  the  commission  of 
irrigation: 

Beo.  84.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  selection  of  lands  donated  to  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  by  the  act  of  Congress  hereinbefore  referred  to  for  the 
establishment  of  permanent  water  reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  increasing  the  surface  flow  of  water  in 
the  bed  of  said  river,  there  is  hereby  created  a  conmiission  of  irrigation,  to  con- 
sist of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the 
council,  to  serve  for  two  years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  Such 
commission  shall  elect  from  among  their  members  a  president  and  secretary. 
The  members  of  said  conmiission  snail  serve  without  pay  or  compensation.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  investigate  and  select  the  most  suitable 
sites  for  permanent  water  reservoirs  for  irrigating  puri)ose8  and  for  improvement 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  also  to  designate  such  tracts  of  public  land  capable  of 
irrigation  from  such  reservoirs  as  would  in  their  judgment  be  advisable  to  locate 
for  the  Territory  under  said  act  of  Congress,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  lands  resulting  from  the  establishment  and  construction  of 
such  reservoirs,  for  which  purposes  they  mav  employ  all  necessary  expert  assist- 
ants, and  to  certify  the  result  of  such  investigation,  selection,  and  desijpation  to 
the  commisBio'n  and  acting  under  said  act  of  Congress  for  the  selection  of  the 
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lands  donated  thereby.  Said  commission  shall  also,  at  least  thirty  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  make  a  report  to  the  governor  embracing  all  avail- 
able information  concerning  the  best  method  for  improving  the  Bio  wande  and 
increasing  the  snrf ace  flow  of  the  water  in  the  bed  of  the  said  river.  Also  con- 
cerning uie  subject  of  irrigation  and  water  supply,  the  quantity  of  land  in  the 
Territory  cultivated  by  means  of  irrigation,  the  extent  of  present  and  proposed 
system  of  storage  reservoirs,  the  conditions  existing  in  different  parts  oi  the  Ter- 
ritory with  reference  to  irrigation  and  water  rights,  and  such  other  facts  as  they 
may  deem  proi>er,  together  with  recommendations  as  to  needed  legislation  on  any 
of  such  subjects. 

The  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  commission,  to  be  certified  by  the  sec- 
retary thereof  and  approved  by  the  governor,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  land  sold  under  this  act  which  are  credited  to  the  fund  for  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  water  reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes  and  the  improvement 
of  the  Bio  Grande:  Provided y  That  the  expenses  provided  for  in  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  eacn  year. 

Under  the  foregoing  section  the  commission  was  duly  appointed, 
consisting  of  Hon.  G.  A.  Richardson,  Hon.  Frank  Springer,  Hon.  W.  A. 
Hawkins,  Hon.  Pedro  Sanchez,  Hon.  Levi  A.  Hughes. 

The  organization  was  perfected  by  the  electioh  of  Hon.  G.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  as  president,  and  Hon.  Levi  A.  Hughes, 
of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  as  secretary. 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  boards  in  the  Territory, 
and  its  work  can  not  help  but  result  in  rendering  great  assistance 
toward  promoting  the  interests  of  irrigation  in  New  Mexico,  besides 
the  great  good  and  benefits  derived  by  the  school  lands  donated  by 
Congress. 

MONEY  IN  IRRIGATION. 

The  improved  systems  of  irrigation  upon  which  New  Mexico  has  to 
depend  for  the  multiplication  of  her  useful  land  area  are  developing 
rapidly,  but  there  are  still  many  opi)ortunities  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  irrigation  projects,  which  can  not  fail  under  good  manage- 
ment to  make  millionaires  of  the  projectors. 

There  is  in  operation  the  Springer  system  of  irrigation,  with  50 
miles  of  ditches  and  five  reservoirs,  covering  22,000  acres.  The  Ver- 
mejo  system  of  irrigation,  which  controls  57  miles  of  ditches  and  10 
reservoirs,  supplies  30,000  acres.  In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory  there  are  200  miles  of  ditches,  watering  24,000  acres.  Here 
there  are  several  tracts  of  fertile  soil,  accessible  to  streams  which  will 
afford  an  ample  water  supply,  awaiting  the  attention  of  moneyed 
men.  Also  extensive  ditch  systems  are  in  operation  in  the  Mimbres 
region  of  Grant  County. 

The  irrigation  projects  noted  above  are  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
Territory.  In  the  meantime,  the  great  central  portions  are  receiving 
attention,  more  than  fifty  companies  having  been  oi^anized  for  irri- 
gation projects,  and  several  having  plants  in  operation,  affording  to 
the  home  seeker  at  the  present  time  ample  opx>ortunity  for  settlement 
and  reclamation. 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  presents  the  most  extensive  field  for 
operations  of  this  kind,  as  the  present  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land 
can  be  widened  very  materially  by  a  proper  disposition  of  the  water 
which  fiows  so  abundantly  from  the  north,  and  is  now  allowed  to  be 
wasted.  A  few  years  will  find  all  the  water  now  suffered  uselessly  to 
run  away,  utilized  to  the  highest  degree  and  enlarging  the  area  of  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  land  to  an  extent  almost  fabulous. 

Meanwhile,  individual  enterprise  is  increasing  the  local  supplies  by 
the  erection  of  multitudes  of  windmiUs,  pumping  from  artesian  wells 
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in  Tarioas  parts  of  the  Territory.  These  prove  the  existence  of  great 
bodies  of  water  underiying  a  lai^  portion  of  the  Territory.  To  the 
settler  this  means  much,  and  will  add  in  a  great  measure  to  the  future 
poeaibilities  of  production. 

THE  NOETHWK8T  RTVER  SECTION. 

The  San  Juan  River  country,  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory,  offers  a  splendid  opportunity,  not  only  for  the  production 
of  cereaJs,  but  also  for  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  vine 
thrives  to  perfection.  The  valleys  of  the  Las  Animas,  La  Plata,  and 
Los  Linos,  all  tributaries  to  the  San  Juan,  are  also  capable  of  ren- 
dering large  amounts  of  produce.  The  valley  of  the  Cbama  River, 
especially  in  its  npper  part  from  Chama,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railway,  to  below  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county  seat  of  Rio 
Arriba,  is  one  of  the  ftnest  valleys  in  the  country,  and  highly  produc- 
tive. And  again,  the  valleys  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Chama,  the 
Brazoa,  Nutritas,  Gallinas,  Puerco,  £1  Rit«,  Ojo  Caliente,  Bear 
Creek,  and  others  are  sU  highly  susceptible  to  cultivation.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Puerco  of  the  East,  and  the  Rio  Jemez,  with  its  many  tribu- 
taries, afford  fertile  lands,  already  for  centuries  under  cultivation. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  IRRIQATION. 

ee  all  the  work  entailed  in  laying  out  a 
Lhe  subsequent  labor  of  applying  the 
!laim,  "  If  all  that  work  is  necessary,  I 
[t  is  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  the 
ib  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  crops, 
with  the  kind  of  crop  raised;  but  the 
)r  the  value  of  the  extra  quantity  pro- 
ctra  expenditure. 

fa.  The  yearly  expense  per  acre  for 
shown,  is  $2.15;  but  four  crops  of  hay 
f  one  without  irrigation,  or  say  3i  tons 
r  therefore  gets  an  extra  2  tons  of  hay 
water.  Add  #2  for  the  cost  of  harvest- 
an  extra  2  tons  of  bay,  costing  $4.15, 

B  not  easy  to  give  exact  figures,  but  I 
at  the  crop  will  be  double  what  it  is  in 
t  practiced  and  where  fertilizers  are  not 
art  to  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the 
has  already  been  made,  which  insures 
soil.  One  must  also  bear  in  mind  the 
farm  products  are  worth  more  in  the 
Mtan  they  are  farther  east, 
a  waste  of  money  to  put  10  tons  per 
his  land  every  year,  even  though  it  cost 
he  can,  where  the  river  water  is  of  the 
rrigates  the  Mesilla  Valley,  not  only 
intents  of  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure, 
i  amount  of  water  required  for  a  full 
;  /  drought,  and  gets  a  better  price  than 

I  Irrigation  farming  means  intensive 

\  rms  which  pay  in  the  long  run. 
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If  the  question  is  asked,  as  it  often  is,  What  is  the  most  profitable 
product  to  raise  in  New  Mexico  ?  the  answer  generally  made  is  that 
apples,  peaches,  grapes,  or  some  fancy  crop  will  pay  the  most  money, 
and  dazzling  figures  are  given  showing  the  number  of  pounds  per 
acre  and  cents  per  pound,  resulting  in  a  rapid  fortune  from  40  acres 
of  land. 

THE  CANADIAN  RIVER  SECTION. 

This  agricultural  district  lies  between  the  Raton  Mountains  on  the 
north  and  the  Pecos  River  on  the  southwest.  The  Canadian  flows 
through  it  for  about  150  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  near  old 
Fort  Bascom,  and  from  there  easterly  (a  little  north  of  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude)  for  about  50  miles.  Most  of  it«  tributaries 
flow  in  from  the  west.  As  the  western  part  of  this  entire  section  has 
a  slope  toward  the  east  with  a  general  descent  to  the  southward,  the 
highest  localities  are  in  the  northwest  corner  and  the  lowest  in  the 
southeast,  with  a  falling  altitude  of  from  5,000  to  3,000  feet.  Some 
portions  of  this  river  have  a  fall  of  9  feet  per  mile.  Of  its  tributaries, 
the  Little  Cimarron  and  Vermejo  creeks  afford  considerable  breadth 
of  aral^le  land,  the  former  having  a  valley  from  25  to  30  miles  long 
and  from  1  to  6  miles  wide,  and  the  Vermejo  one  of  the  same  length 
and  about  2  miles  wide.  Both  of  these  valleys  are  very  fertile,  with 
plenty  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  Rayado  Creek  has  a  good  valley, 
but  it  is  subject  to  overflows.  Ocate  Creek  Valley,  formed  by  erosion, 
is  also  very  good  agricultural  land.  The  Mora  River  Valley  is  doubt- 
less the  finest  in  this  section.  It  has  a  length  of  from  60  to  70  miles 
and  a  breadth  of  about  4^  miles.  Its  upper  portion,  from  8  to  10  miles 
in  length,  is  about  3  miles  wide. 

GILA  AND   COLORADO  RIVER  SECTION. 

This  section  embraces  a  belt  of  land  of  from  50  to  100  miles  wide 
along  the  whole  of  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Rio  Puerco  of  the  West  and  the  Zuni  River  in  the  north,  and  by 
the  Gila  and  its  many  tributaries  and  the  Rio  San  Francisco  in  the 
south.  There  are  rich  and  extensive  valley  lands  along  the  bottoms 
of  these  rivers,  the  most  fertile  being  that  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco. 

NEW  MEXICO  SOIL. 

The  soils  of  New  Mexico,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  different  from  the 
soils  of  the  Eastern  States  and  possess  many  advantages  not  passessed 
by  the  latter. 

The  power  of  the  soils  to  produce  plants  depends  upon  many  con- 
ditions, among  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
proper  control  of  the  moisture,  the  climate,  and  the  amount  of  avail- 
able plant  food  present. 

In  regard  to  moisture  control,  soils  depending  on  irrigation  for  their 
moisture,  as  do  those  of  New  Mexico,  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
soils  depending  solely  upon  rainfall.  While  the  valleys  of  New  Mex- 
ico have  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  probably  some  10  or  12  inches, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  usually  comes  in  the  summer  during  the 
growing  season,  it  is  still  quite  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  ordinary 
farm  crops,  which  must  depend  for  the  greater  part  of  their  moisture 
upon  irrigation.  The  supply  of  moisture  to  irrigated  soils  is  under 
almost  absolutely  perfect  control,  provided  the  water  supply  is  con- 
stant. The  advantages  of  such  a  control  of  the  moisture  must  be 
apparent  to  anyone. 
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HOW  TO   OBTAIN   TITLE  TO   PUBLIC   LANDS. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  by  the  register  of  the  United 
States  land  office  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. : 

There  are  nearly  57,000,000  acres  of  unappropriated  public  land  in 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Agricultural  public  land  is  subject  to 
entry  only  under  the  homestead  and  desert-land  laws.  The  home- 
stead laws  of  the  United  States  secure  to  qualified  persons  the  right 
to  settle  upon,  enter,  and  acquire  title  to  not  exceeding  160  acres  of 
public  land  by  establishing  and  maintaining  residence  thereon  and 
impi*oving  and  cultivating  the  same  for  the  continuous  period  of  five 
years.  A  homestead  entryman  must  be  the  head  of  a  family  or  a  per- 
son who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  21  years  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  one  who  has  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  such,  and 
he  must  not  be  the  owner  of  more  than  160  acres  of  land  in  any  State 
or  Territory.  A  wife  who  has  been  divorced  from  her  husband  or 
deserted  by  him  can  make  homestead  entry.  Payment  of  ,$16  fees  and 
commissions  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  entry,  and  final  proof  can 
be  made  at  any  time  when  five  years'  residence  thereof  and  a  cultiva- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  land  can  be  shown.  The  cost  of  making  final 
proof,  including  publication  of  notice,  taking  testimony,  and  com- 
missions, is  from  tl4.25  to  115.  A  party  can,  at  the  time  of  making 
homestead  entry  of  160  acres,  enter  160  acres  under  the  desert-land 
act.  He  will  be  required  to  pay  25  cents  per  acre  at  the  time  of  mak 
ing  the  entry,  after  which  he  is  required  to  expend  13  per  acre  ($1  per 
acre  each  year  for  three  years)  in  labor  or  money  in  improving  the 
land  and  constructing  reservoire,  canals,  and  ditches  for  irrigating  and 
reclaiming  the  tracts  entered;  and  the  party  may  make  final  entry  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  four  years  on  making  the  required 
proof  of  reclamation,  of  expenditure  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $3 
per  acre,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  one-eighth  of  the  land  and  making 
a  final  payment  of  II  per  acre. 

BEET  SUGAR  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  pronounced  success  in  beet-sugar  production  in  the  Pecos  Val- 
ley has  occasioned  widespread  popular  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  beets  throughout  New  Mexico. 

During  the  past  three  years,  from  beet  seed  furnished  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  in  Washington,  under  the  direction  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Las  Cruces,  the  better  class  of  farmers  in  the 
Territory  have  been  raising  sugar  beets  with  uniform  success.  The 
fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  on  all  the  valley  lands  in  New  Mexico, 
with  irrigation,  may  be  grown  the  finest  crops  of  sugar  beets  of  the 
most  satisfactory  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

It  appears  that  beete  of  large  size,  of  small  sugar  content,  may  be 
grown  almost  anywhere  with  the  ordinary  attention  given  to  a  crop  of 
com  or  potatoes;  but  special  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  seem  to 
be  necessary  to  produce  a  crop  of  beets  rich  enough  in  sugar  to  be 
profitable  for  purposes  of  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  determining  the 
presence  or  absence  of  these  conditions,  our  Territory  has  occasion 
for  congratulation  in  the  zeal  and  good  work  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Las  Cruces. 

Throughout  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  from  El  Paso  to  the  Colorado 
line,  results  appear  to  be  uniformly  satisfactory.  In  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Territory,  in  the  high  valley  region  about  Santa  Fe,  the 
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conditions  of  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  specially  suited  to  this 
crop.  Here  the  uniform  temperature  and  almost  perpetual  sunshine 
during  the  growing  season  seems  to  develop  a  larger  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  beet  than  in  almost  any  other  section  of  the  United  States 
in  which  tests  have  been  made.  It  appears  from  tests  made  at  the 
experimental  station  last  year  that  Santa  Fe  grown  beets  weighing 
over  10  pounds  tested  over  12  per  cent  sugar  content,  and  smaller 
beets  of  less  than  20  ounces  contained  more  than  20  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  yield  per  acre  with  irrigation  appears  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
care  and  skill  in  cultivation  and  in  handling  the  crop  under  our  con- 
ditions of  climate.  The  tendency  in  overirrigation  is  to  produce  a 
large  beet  of  small  sugar  content.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  pre- 
vailing sandy  clay  soil  about  Santa  Fe  from  10  to  12  tons  of  small 
beets  of  large  sugar  content  may  be  grown  with  even  less  water  for 
irrigation  than  is  usually  given  an  average  crop  of  com.  For  sugar 
making  the  beet  most  desired  should  weigh  less  than  20  ounces  and 
contain  more  than  15  per  cent  of  sugar;  and  for  the  raising  of  this 
beet  New  Mexico  has  the  necessary  soil,  sunshine,  water,  and  cheap 
labor  to  successfully  grow  in  almost  any  quantity  desired.  It  is  not 
alone  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets  of  superior  quality  that  New 
Mexico  invites  the  attention  of  the  sugar-making  interest  in  the  coun- 
try; her  railroad  facilities  for  delivering  beets  at  a  common  point 
centrally  located  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  Territory  are 
all  that  can  be  desired.  Both  at  Santa  Fe  and  at  Albuquerque 
may  be  located  sugar  factories,  convenient  to  the  ample  supply  of 
good  water,  cheap  fuel,  the  best  of  limestone  in  unlimited  supply  for 
factory  use,  and  reliable  local  labor.  The  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and 
esi)ecially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe,  has  been  the  home  of  a 
native  population  for  many  generations  accustomed  to  small  truck 
farming  and  gardening  with  irrigation,  and  are  already  skilled  in  the 
light  labor  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  all  or  so  many  of  the  conditions  for  successful 
beet-sugar  production  may  be  found  in  the  same  locality. 

Nature  has  indeed  been  generous  in  endowing  New  Mexico  in  this 
particular  interest. 

Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  July  16, 1899, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  commnnication  of  the  let  instant  duly  received,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  giving  yon  a  concise  statement  in  regard  to  the  beet-sugar  industry 
m  our  Territory. 

The  beet-suj^r  industry  was  started  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1887,  with 
a  production  in  that  year  of  80,000  tons  of  beets.  From  this  small  beginning  it 
has  rapidly  advanced,  especially  in  the  last  three  years,  bringing  up  tiie  produc- 
tion of  beets  to  over  1,000,000  tons,  equal  to  over  100,000  tons  of  refined  sugar, 
with  factories  working  their  full  capacity  daily  for  one  hundred  days  during  the 
year,  this  being  a  fair  average  of  the  length  of  the  campaign  of  uie  numerous 
factories  now  in  operation. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  experienced  the  most  rapid  development,  owing  to 
the  large  State  bounty  given,  and  while  I  do  not  believe  in  State  bounties,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  inclosed  marked  copy  of  my  address  ui>on  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Cong^ress,  recently  held  at  Wichita,  Kans., still,  if 
other  States  do  give  these  bounties,  you  can  reieidily  see  the  disadvantage  it  puts 
our  Territory  and  other  Territories  and  States  under,  where  it  seems  impossible 
to  get  a  bounty,  and  as  long  as  these  bounties  do  exist  it  will  materially  retard 
the  development  of  the  industry  here,  even  if  the  sugar  beet  grows  well  and  is  of 
a  ffood  quality,  since  investors  will  always  seek  the  locality  offering  the  best 
inaucements.  The  quality  of  the  beei  raised  in  any  section  of  our  country  is  not 
sufficiently  superior  to  counteract  the  bounties  paid  by  some  of  our  States ;  hence 
the  rapid  development  in  the  districts  enjoying  the  fostering  care  of  State  gov- 
ernments. I  mention  all  this  as  the  principal  reason  why  the  industry  has  not 
grown  in  our  Territory. 
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TBE  SUGAR  BEET  IN  NEW  tlEXlCO. 


As  early  aa  1891  it  was  known  that  engax  beets  yielding  a  very  high  per  cent  of 
saccharine  conld  be  grown  in  New  Mexico.  In  that  year  a  number  ot  samples 
grown  in  the  Pecos  valley  were  shipped  to  the  DepMtment  of  AKricnltore  in 
Washington  for  analysis,  and  were  found  to  contain  an  average  of  141  per  cent  of 
sngar,  ^e  richest  beets  giving  31.85  per  cent. 

New  Mexico  belongs  to  the  sectton  of  high  plateans  which,  nnder  proper  cnlti- 
ration,  can  be  made  to  prodnce  a  phenomenally  rich  beet. 

Experiments  in  angar-beet  growing  continned  in  the  Pecos  Valley  nntil  1888 
witli  reenlts  eo  satisfactory  that  in  the  following  year,  1S96,  the  first  sugar  factory 
in  New  Mexico  was  boilt  in  Eddy,  now  Carigbad. 

The  factory  is  now  ent«ring  npon  its  fourth  campaign.  The  past  three  cam- 
paigns have  not  been  the  financial  snccess  expected,  owing  to  an  insnfBcisnt  sap- 
gy  of  beete,  dne  to  the  scarcity  of  tarmeTs.  The  snccess  in  raising  sugar  beexs 
made  in  localities  where  the  average  acreage  per  farmer  is  not  over  6.  InLehi, 
Utah,  where  the  most  conttnoonsly  snccesafnl  crops  have  been  raised  in  the  United 
States,  the  average  is  only  4.  Aa  an  example,  yon  can  readily  understand  that 
100  fanners  cnltivating  6  acres  each  will  raise  many  more  tons  than  five  fanners 
cnltivating  100  acres  each.  The  sugar  beet  is  rather  a  garden  crop  and  requires 
considerable  care  to  bring  about  the  best  results,  and  a  man  having  only  0  acres  is 
able  to  give  the  crop  all  tne  attention  required,  while  a  man  cultivating  100  acres 
is  bonnd  to  neglect  the  proper  cultivation  and  care  of  it,  at  least  on  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  field.    The  beet  crap  repays  handsomely  the  cloee,  careful,  and  intelll- 

..... . . -.     I. 1  — icommon  to  obtain  a  yield  of  20  tons  to  the 

is  considered  exceedingly  good. 
r  Mexico  for  the  growing  of  the  sugar  beet 
alities  in  the  United  States,  and  under  proper 
ber  of  good  farmers,  who  will  not  anderiAke 
ly— I  donbt  very  much  if  New  Mexico  has  a 
i  irrigation  can  be  applied.  The  number  of 
oil  and  an  abundance  of  irrigating  wat«r. 
Id  give  a  good  yield  every  year,  and  onr  cli- 
let  than  in  the  distdcts  located  outside  of  the 
■u  that  the  sugar  in  the  beet  does  not  come 
losphere,  and  as  we  have  more  bright,  sonny 
er  sngar-beet  district,  our  beets  contain  and 
Tcentageof  saccharine  matter.  Again,  liie 
lie  absence  of  hard  frosts,  allow  the  beets  to 
1  by  the  factory,  thns  doing  away  with  the 
heniStat«e. 

I  profitable  crop  for  the  farmer  to  raise.  We 
to  the  factory.  The  freight  charges  are  50 
)  line  of  our  railroad.  As  most  of  onr  beets 
afore  realiseeat  least  t4.39  per  ton  f.o.b.cara 

f  of  ever 

IS  crop,  1  .  ,  -   - 

The  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  sugar  beets 
d  $13  per  acre.  The  harvesting  of  me  crop, 
he  company's  sheds,  should  not  cost  over  |l 
laUze  a  profit  of  from  )15  to  $36  per  acre, 
than  in  any  other  sORar-beet  district,  rang- 
shonld  also  be  an  inducement  to  aettiers  to 

inger  than  elsewhere,  extending  from  April 
case  of  a  mishap  to  the  early  planting,  as  it 
n  order  to  raise  a  good  tonnage  before  tlie 
harvest  commences  in  November.  It  con- 
ill  crop, nntil  March  I,  beeping  the  farmer 
th  other  crops  he  is  idle  and  when  all  other 
crops  are  harvested  and  disposed  of. 

Tbe  capacity  of  onr  factory  is  300  tons  of  beets  per  day,  and  capable  of  producing 
4,000,000  pounds  of  white  granulated  sugar.  It  is  so  constmcted  that  it  can 
easilv  be  enlarged  when  necessary. 

A  Deet-sngar  factorv  is  of  lasting  value  to  a  new  and  growing  community. 
Onr  factOTy  daring  a  four  months'  ran  pays  out  in  wages  about  $25,000,  to  fanners 
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for  beets  over  $85,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amoonts  paid  for  freight,  coal,  and 
other  items  of  expense  which  put  money  in  circulation. 

Trusting  that  this  information  will  enable  yon  to  sufficiently  cover  the  subject 
of  the  sugar-beet  industry  of  New  Mexico,  and  offering  you  any  further  data 
desired,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  Arthur  S.  Qobtz, 

Manager, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otkro, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 

THE  CULTURE  OP  GRAPES. 

Rio  Grande  Valley  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes. 
The  principal  kind  now  existing  is  the  Mission  grape,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  as  early  as  1711,  and  has 
ever  since  proved  to  be  the  standard  variety  in  this  Territory,  on 
account  of  the  richness  of  its  flavor,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  it 
contains.  It  makes  an  excellent  red  or  white  wine,  and  is  equally 
valuable  for  the  market.  From  experiments  we  know  also  that  our 
Mission  grape  compai^es  favorably  with  the  French  grapes  for  the 
manufacture  of  champagne. 

With  skill  and  good  management  it  can  not  be  surpassed.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been  practically  taught  to  the  natives,  and 
their  methods  have  proved  ever  since  fully  successful  as  to  the  cov- 
ering, uncovering,  cleaning,  and  pruning  of  vines. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  soil  of  this  Territory  is  splendidly 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  Of  late  years  a  number  of 
new  varieties  of  vines  have  been  introduced  by  various  parties,  and 
are  doing  well;  nevertheless,  they  require  the  same  methods  of  cul- 
tivation as  does  the  Mission  grape. 

One  acre,  or  1,062  vines,  will  yield  each  year  about  12,744  pounds 
of  grapes,  or  910  gallons  of  wine.  This  is  considei'ed  a  moderate 
estimate. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  ORAPE  IN  THE  MESILLA  VALLEY. 

Among  the  natives  the  grape  is  the  principal  fruit  raised  in  the 
valley,  although  many  of  the  American  farmers  own  good  vineyards. 
The  former  grow  the  Mission  grape  almost  exclusively,  whereas  the 
latter  mostly  raise  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburg,  Gros 
Colmar,  Malvoisie,  and  other  so-called  California  varieties,  all  of 
which  thrive  perfectly. 

The  grapes  begin  to  ripen  toward  the  end  of  July,  and  the  shipping 
season  usually  lasts  till  about  the  last  week  in  October.  A  great  deal 
of  wine  is  mmle,  but  it  is  usually  more  profitable  to  sell  the  fruit  for 
table  use.  During  the  season  large  quantities  are  shipped,  mostly  in 
10-pound  baskets,  to  all  the  towns  in  New  Mexico,  and  to  many  of  the 
markets  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Texas,  Louisiana,  etc. 

The  vineyards  are  usually  stail/ed  by  putting  a  couple  of  cuttings 
during  March  every  8  feet  each  way,  although  many  of  the  older  vine- 
yai'ds  are  set  at  G  feet  apart.  When  the  cuttings  begin  to  grow,  the 
weaker  one  is  pulled  out  and  the  stronger  left.  The  object  of  setting 
two  cuttings  is  to  make  sure  of  one  gi'owiug.  At  8  feet  apart  each 
way  680  vines  go  to  the  acre,  and  this  seems  a  better  way  or  distance, 
than  6  feet  apart,  as  it  gives  more  room  for  cultivation.  Some  of  the 
most  progresvsive  horticulturists  consider  that  the  rows  10  feet  apart 
and  the  vines  8  feet  apart  in  the  row  (544  vines  to  the  acre)  is  still 
better. 
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What  is  known  as  the  '*  stump"  method  of  training  and  pruning  is 
followed.  This  consists  in  staking  the  vine  during  the  first  two  years, 
so  as  to  form  a  straight,  upright  trunk.  The  first  year  the  vine  is 
allowed  to  grow  as  it  will,  when  it  is  cut  back  to  its  strongest  eye. 
The  second  year  all  the  buds  are  rubbed  off  to  the  height  of  15  or  18 
inches,  and  at  the  next  pruning  the  cane  is  cut  back  to  18  or  20  inches, 
leaving  two  or  three  buds  as  a  basis  for  the  future  head.  From  now 
the  "short  spur"  system  of  pruning  is  adopted;  that  is,  the  canes 
are  all  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please  during  the  summer,  and  at  the 
regular  pruning  in  March  these  canes  are  cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes, 
from  which  spring  the  bearing  canes.  Of  course  as  the  vines  get  old 
too  many  spurs  are  made,  and  many  of  them  too  long,  when  some  of 
them  must  be  cut  out  altogiether.  Under  this  system  most  of  the 
grapes  seem  to  thrive  very  well,  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
careless  staking  and  training  in  the  early  life  of  the  vines,  resulting  in 
difficult  pruning  later  on,  and  many  of  the  bunches  get  spoiled  by 
the  mud,  owing  to  the  want  of  good,  straight,  strong  trunl^  to  hold 
up  the  fruit. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  grape- 
vines need  to  be  hilled  up  during  the  winter  in  this  valley.  The  old 
custom  among  the  natives  has  been  to  cover  the  vines  with  hills  of 
earth  in  the  month  of  November  and  not  to  uncover  until  the  follow- 
ing March,  when  it  is  time  to  prune.  The  mounds  of  earth  are 
raised  sufficiently  high  to  just  cover  the  buds  which  are  to  be  left  for 
the  coming  year.  No  irrigation  is  given  during  the  winter,  or  until 
after  pruning. 

The  object  of  this  hilling  up  is  not  to  protect  the  vines  so  much 
from  the  winter  cold  as  from  the  cold,  diying  winds,  which  cause  the 
trunk  to  crack  and  the  canes  to  winterkill.  It  is,  however,  claimed 
by  those  who  have  tried  it  in  recent  years  that  if  the  vineyards  be 
irrigated  during  the  winter  these  dry,  cold  winds  do  no  harm  and  the 
vines  thrive  better.  Pruning  is  usually  done  in  March,  but  earlier 
grapes  are  produced  when  the  vines  are  pruned  in  the  fall. 

Undoubtedly  much  better  results  would  be  obtained  if  the  vines 
were  wider  apart,  better  trained,  and  the  surface  soil  kept  well  pul- 
verized throughout  the  year.  People  taking  up  this  industry  would 
be  well  repaid  for  the  care  given  their  vineyards  in  the  sale  of  their 
grapes  at  good  prices — soon  becoming  independent. 

VEGETABLES. 

Most  every  kind  of  vegetable  can  be  raised  in  this  Territory  except, 
perhaps,  the  Irish  potato  in  some  localities.  The  potato  is  a  native  of 
the  mountain  country  in  its  wild  state,  and  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  Socorro  County,  along  the  northern  line  of  Colfax  County, 
and  extending  southward  for  100  miles  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  finest  potatoes  in  the  world  are  grown.  The  raising  of  this 
crop  requires  very  little  work,  and  the  yield  is  very  large. 

Turnips,  carrots,  ruta-bagas,  and  cabbage  all  do  well.  Of  the  latter, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  heads  weighing  from  20  to  30  pounds, 
and  occasionally  one  that  weighs  several  pounds  more.  Cabbages 
are  worth  from  1  to  5  cents  per  pound,  depending  upon  the  season  of 
the  year  when  they  are  sold.  Onions  excel  in  size  and  flavor,  and  are 
a  good  paying  crop. 
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FRUITS. 

The  fruit  industry  is  coming  to  the  front  rapidly,  and  jieople  com- 
ing to  this  Territory  to  settle  learn  that  fine  fruit  can  be  produced 
here  with  much  less  trouble  than  in  the  States.  There  are  many  mag- 
nificent  orchards  in  this  Territory.  The  size  and  variety  of  the  fruits 
raised  would  astonish  and  delight  our  Eastern  orchardists.  A  large 
evaporator  is  now  being  built  in  Santa  Fe. 

Apples  flourish  luxuriantly.  Pears,  quinces,  and  plums  appear  to 
be  in  their  native  clime.  The  strawberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  rasp- 
berry, and  blackberry  all  thrive  vigorously.  The  valley  along  the 
Rio  Grande  appears  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
although  all  sections  of  New  Mexico  susceptible  of  cultivation  will 
produce  the  finest  variety  of  fruits,  and  most  abundantly." 

CEREALS. 

Wheat,  in  quality,  size,  and  quantity,  is  not  excelled  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  Corn  does  well,  and  oats  grow  luxuriantly,  but 
are  generally  cut  green  and  fed  in  the  straw. 

TIMBER. 

Both  hard  and  soft  pine,  spruce,  oak,  cedar,  walnut,  mountain 
ash,  quaking  asp,  box  elder,  Cottonwood,  etc.,  are  all  found  in  great 
abundance. 

LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

Extensive  pine  forests  in  New  Mexico  make  the  lumber  industry  here 
an  important  one.  All  over  the  Territory  individuals  are  erecting  saw- 
mills, whose  product  is  demanded  and  utilized  by  the  people  who  use 
lumber  for  building  purposes  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  adobe.  The 
profits  of  lumbering  are  large. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  New  Mexico  Horticultural  Society, 
covering  the  year  1897,  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains  an  account 
of  the  fruit  exhibit  held  last  year  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  and  the 
efforts  of  the  society  to  awaken  an  interest  in  horticulture  and  stim- 
ulate, by  offering  suitable  prizes,  the  production  of  valuable  varieties 
of  fruit. 

The  exhibit  referred  to  was  highly  successful.  It  brought  together 
a  display  which  in  many  respects  was  remarkable.  It  showed  that 
New  Mexico,  in  the  variety  of  its  fruit  products,  having  regard  to 
quality  as  well  as  species,  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  among  fruit- 
producing  parts  of  the  United  States.  Some  States  may  produce  cer- 
tain species  of  fruit  of  superior  quality  to  any  yet  produced  in  New 
Mexico,  but  the  same  States  may  fall  short  in  respect  of  certain  other 
species  in  which  New  Mexico  may  excel;  so  that  it  is  in  the  uniformly 
high  grade  of  its  fruits  that  New  Mexico  surpasses  the  other  parts  of 
the  Union. 

Horticulture  is  a  business  to  which  the  people  of  New  Mexico  may 
well  give  great  attention.  It  would  be  practicable  for  them  to  supply 
large  quantities  of  excellent  fruit  to  the  markets  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  lake  region.    The  climate  of  their  Territory  wiU  admit 
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of  placing  the  products  of  their  orchards  and  vineyards  in  the  mar- 
ket at  an  earlier  date  than  many  competitive  places,  and  care  and 
experience  in  cnltivation  would  in  time  enable  them  to  produce  vari- 
eties of  a  very  superior  gi-ade. 

Practically  all  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  Territory  are  Eidapted  to 
fruit  growing.  The  soil  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  valleys,  for 
instance,  is  highly  fertile,  and  irrigation  has  demonstrated  its  adapta- 
bility to  both  viticulture  and  horticulture.  A  good  quality  of  wine 
could  he  produced  by  care  in  selecting  the  proper  species  of  grapes. 
This  has  already  been  shown^by  what  has  been  achieved  in  that  direc- 
tion. Altogether,  the  New  Mexico  Horticultural  Society  has  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  enormous  value 
to  the  Territory. 

Our  horticultural  fair  was  pronounced  by  all  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  evenly  balanced  exhibition  of  Fruits  of  all  kinds  ever  seen, 
and  it  has  stamped  New  Mexico  as  the  most  perfect  fruit-growing 
section  of  the  world,  and  while  there  are  many  exhibitions  on  a  much 
larger  scale  and  some  which  might  excel  in  some  particular  fruit,  there 
is  none  which  includes  such  a  splendid  showing  of  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
There  is  one  very  noticeable  thing  about  the  fruit  of  New  Mexico, 
rom  insects  of  all  kinds,  is  iirm,  and  of 

lir  it  was  visited  by  those  familiar  with 
1  New  York,  with  State  fairs  of  the  East, 
and  California,  and  all  concurred  that 
an  before  at  similar  fairs. 
46  entries  of  apples,  34  of  crab  apples, 
08  of  plums,  13  of  apricots,  37  of  nee- 
rapes,  12  of  nuts,  etc. 

published  the  criticism  was  made  that 
its  required  for  the  first  premiums  were 
t  character  could  be  made.     The  sched- 

apples,  40  of  pears,  20  of  plums,  6  of 

The  result  showed  that  our  horticnl- 

fer  variety  of  fruits  than  was  generally 

3ases  the  required  number  was  actually 

ens  were  the  following:  Largest  apple, 
rence,  15}  inches.  Red  Beitigheimer, 
tein,  14  ounces  and  13§  inches.     Russet, 

it  weighing  18}  ounces,  and  an  Idaho 

ed. 

f  New  Mexico)  exhibit  showed  a  peach 

Pride  of  the  Rio  Grande  weighed  lOJ 

;rown  as  far  north  as  Eapanola, weighed 
ad  Stanwick  nectarines  from  tlie  same 
weight. 

for  vegetables  and  no  provision  made 
ny  excellent  specimens  were  brought  in 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
displays  at  subsequent  exhibitions, 
has  just  closed  here  was  a  great  success 
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MEMBERSHIP  AND  INCOME  OP  THE  NEW  MEXICO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCI- 
ETY, INCORPORATED  AS  A  TERRITORIAL  INSTITUTION  IN  1886. 

The  number  of  life  members  is  17;  of  annual  members,  166. 

As  life  membership  practically  cuts  off  future  income,  the  society 
has  decided  to  lay  aside  half  of  the  sum  received  from  life  members 
as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  erection  of  buildings 
in  the  future. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  society  during  tha  past  year  were  $712.40. 

Life  members $150.00 

Ammal  members 166.00 

Admissions 169.45 

Subscriptions 67.50 

Donations 27.85 

PremimU)  less  expense 131.60 

Total 712.40 

AORICULTUBE— HORTICULTUBE. 

[Qeorge  Vestal,  agricnltarist  and  hortlcaltnrist.  Now  Mexico  Afirricaltaral  College  Experiment 

Station.] 

AORICULTURE. 

Our  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  irrigation ,  and  when  water  is  plenti- 
ful abundant  crops  are  produced.  In  San  Juan,  Rio  Grande,  Pecos  Yidley,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Territory  modem  farms  exist,  and  when  well  managed  are 
profitable.  When  a  system  of  storing  flood  waters  is  put  in  operation  immense 
areas  will  be  put  into  cultivation.  Alfalfa  is  the  principal  crop  raised,  producing 
three  to  four  cuttings  each  season,  yielding  3  to  5  tons  of  hay.  It  is  an  excellent 
feed,  and  most  work  horses  receive  no  other  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  remain 
in  good  condition  even  when  continually  worked.  Wheat  is  largely  raised,  prin- 
cipally by  the  Mexicans.  Rye  and  barley  also  do  well.  The  exx)eriments  carried 
on  with  sugar  beets  at  this  station  and  by  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory during  the  past  year  conclusively  prove  that  beets  of  the  highest  quality  can 
be  produced  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  Territory.  Beets  were  produced  which 
showed  10  to  22  per  cent  sucrose,  great  numbers  of  the  samples  running  14  to  17 

g)r  cent.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  is  susceptible  of  a  great  development, 
affir  corn  has  proved  to  be  a  good  crop  in  this  climate  and  is  largely  cultivated 
in  some  sections.  There  are  many  crops  not  now  cultivated  which  would  prove 
profitable  if  attention  were  directed  to  them.  Many  sections  of  New  Mexico,  by 
reason  of  altitude  or  other  conditions,  have  climates  peculiarly  their  own,  which 
would  prove  well  adapted  to  some  particular  crop  which  would  suggest  itself  to 
any  live  farmer.  One  ^preat  advantage  the  farmer  has  here  over  the  Eastern 
farmer  is  the  ease  by  which  he  can  preserve  his  crops.  The  dry,  pure  air  retards 
decay  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  absence  of  heavy  dews  and  rains  enables  him  to 
harvest  and  store  his  crops  with  but  little  waste. 


HORTICULTURE. 

It  is  in  horticulture  that  New  Mexico  may  expect  her  greatest  development. 
The  soO,  when  properly  cultivated  and  irrigated,  and  the  climate  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  fine  fruit.  The  soil  is  supplied  with  such 
essential  elements  for  tree  growth  as  lime,  potash,  etc.,  in  such  abundance  as  to 
be  practically  inexhaustible.  These  fertilizers  form  a  large  part  of  the  eroense 
bill  of  the  fruit  pt)wer  of  the  humid  region.  Our  sunny  climate  produces  a  lar^, 
fine-flavored,  high-colored,  attractive-looking  fruit,  which  greatly  adds  to  its 
selling  qualities. 

The  fruit  industry  of  the  Territory  is  still  undeveloped.  True,  fruit  growing 
has  been  largely  carried  on  in  San  Juan  County,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Pecos  Val- 
ley, and  large  Quantities  of  fruit  have  been  shipped  to  near-by  and  distant  mar- 
kets, successfully  competing  with  fruit  from  other  States;  but  the  large  area  com- 
prising the  small  valleys,  mesas,  and  level  tracts,  when  supplied  with  irrigating 
waters,  will  produce  such  fruits  as  their  climates  will  mature  in  larger  quantities 
and  to  a  greater  p^ection  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
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VBOBTABLIS. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  reach  their  highest  development  in  the  parts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory having  climates  favorable  to  their  ^owth,  and  when  properly  cultivated 
yield  enormously.  "The  quality  of  .our  fruits  and  vegetables  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  produced  anywhere.  The  celery  of  Bernalillo  and  Chaves  coun- 
tdes  has  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  its  crispness  and  fine  flavor,  and  is  quite 
largely  shipped  to  adjoimng  States.  The  cabbage  of  northern  New  Mexico  has 
been  fenown  for  vears  to  be  as  &ie  as  can  be  produced.  The  tomatoes  of  the 
Mesilla  Valley,  when  canned,  are  sux>erior  to  any  yet  brought  to  this  market,  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  rapidly  iiv^reasing. 

TEN  ACRES  ENOUGH. 

[W.  8.  Burke.] 

WHAT  A  MAN  CAN  DO  WITH  A  SMAUli  TRACT  OF  LAND  UNDER  IRRIQATION. 

Sweet  potatoes  of  most  excellent  quality  yield  abundantly  in  all  the  valleys  of 
the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  constitute  one  of  the  best 
crops  that  the  farmer  can  raise,  because  they  enable  him  to  realize  a  good  return 
for  his  season's  work  from  a  very  small  tract  of  land,  which  is  an  important  con- 
sideration to  a  farmer  anywhere,  but  especially  so  to  one  in  an  irrigation  country. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  this  country  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  sweet  potato;  the  quality  of  the  product  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  famous 
potatoes  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  fair  average  crop  will  give  from  900  to  1 ,000  bushels 
to  the  acre  with  proper  cultivation.  They  never  sell  for  less  in  the  fail  than  $1  a 
bushel,  and  those  that  are  kept  into  the  winter  usually  bring  as  much  as  $2.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  1  acre  cultivated  to  sweet  potatoes  in  New  Mexico  will 
yield  the  farmer  as  much  money  hs  he  can  hope  to  realize  in  a  good  year  from  80 
acres  of  com  or  wheat  in  Kansas  or  NebrasKa,  and  since  the  results  are  to  be 
measured  by  dollars  and  not  by  acres,  it  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  that  the  irri- 

fation  farmer,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  cultivate  fields  as  broad  as  those  of 
is  neighbor  in  the  rain  belt,  has  a  better  prospect  of  success  and  a  decidedly 
better  cnance  of  a  bank  account  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  onion  is  another  product  that  seems  to  be  x)eculiarly  adapted  to  this  section 
of  the  country.  The  large  white  Spanish  onion,  which  grows  to  greater  perfection 
in  the  Southwest  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  affordis  one  or  the  most 

Profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  this  Territory,  and  reouires  irrigation  to 
ring  it  to  perfection.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  silvery  color  and  its  x>eculiar 
mild  flavor,  this  onion  finds  ready  sale  in  any  part  of  the  country^  and  always 
brings  the  highest  market  price.  The  yield  is  about  500  bushels  to  the  acre,  under 
proper  cultivation,  and  the  price  at  home  ranges  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  bushel. 

Celery  and  asparagus  are  also  articles  which  are  e8][)ecially  adapted  to  the  soO 
and  climate  of  tnis  country,  and  attain  here  a  degree  of  excellence  rarely  found 
in  such  articles  ^own  elsewhere. 

The  New  Mexico  celery  is  far  superior  to  that  grown  in  California,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  all  who  try  it  fully  equ£d  in  all  respects  to  the  famous  Kalamazoo 
product,  which  is  noted  throughout  the  country  for  its  superiority. 

And  when  it  comes  to  asparagus  New  Mexico  can  fairly  claim  to  *'  beat  the 
world,"  for  nowhere  else  on  the  American  continent  is  there  raised  asparagus 
which  can  at  all  comi>are  with  that  grown  in  the  valley  of  central  and  southern 
New  Mexico.  In  many  places  there  are  large  quantities  of  saltpeter  in  the  soil 
(the  American  settlers  call  it "  alkali,"  because  it  comes  to  the  surface  after  a  rain 
and  makes  the  ^ound  white,  causing  it  to  resemble  the  alkali  of  the  north). 
This  article,  which  is  deleterious  to  many  kind  of  vegetables,  is  the  favorite  food 
of  asparagus  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  applying  aalt  to  the  ground,  as  has  been 
done  wherever  this  vegetable  is  grown  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  It  also 
causes  the  plant  to  attain  a  degree  of  excellence  and  flavor  in  this  country  which 
is  unknown  elsewhere.  During  April  and  May,  the  months  when  the  cutting  is 
done,  the  shoots  will  attain,  under  favorable  conditions,  a  growth  of  about  6  inches 
in  a  day,  every  particle  of  which  is  edible;  there  is  no  woody  portion  to  be  thrown 
away;  the  whole  stock  is  as  soft  and  tender  as  green  peas,  and  the  flavor  is  pro- 
portionately superior.  Sample  lots  of  New  Mexico  asparagus  have  been  sent  to 
'  many  parts  of  tne  country,  and  the  verdict  is  everywhere  the  same,  **  The  best  I 
ever  saw."  It  is  not  only  better  than  that  grown  in  the  East,  but  is  so  much  bet- 
ter that  its  8ui)eriority  is  noticeable  at  once,  even  to  the  casual  observer.  Actual 
experience  has  shown  that  it  will  bear  shipping  to  Portland,  Me.,  and  that  is  as 
far  away  from  New  Mexico  as  you  can  get  in  the  United  States;  so  the  whole 
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country  is  open  to  us  as  a  market,  ^nd  that  the  article  can  be  sold  wherever  it  is 
introduced  goes  without  saying— it  will  sell  itself. 

An  asparagus  bed  of  1  acre  will  yield,  after  the  third  year,  about  200  x>ounds  a 
day  for  sixty  days,  which  is  as  long  as  it  is  wise  to  cut  it;  this  will  brin^  an  average 
of  10  cents  a  pound  during  the  season.  An  acre  in  sweet  potatoes  will  yield  900 
bushels,  wortn  $1  a  bushel  at  least,  as  soon  as  they  are  dug.  An  acre  of  onions 
will  yield  500  bushels,  worth  never  less  than  $500,  and  an  acre  of  celery  can  be 
relied  upon  to  bring  as  least  $600.  A  man  needs  2  acres  in  alfalfa  and  2  in  com 
or  oats  for  his  horse  and  cow  and  2  acres  for  house  lot,  orchard,  and  kitchen  gar- 
den. That  makes  10  acres  in  all,  which  is  as  much  as  any  man  needs  to  farm  for 
profit,  and  is  fully  as  much  as  the  most  industrious  man  can  cultivate  prox)erly. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  good  land  for  such  purposes  to  be  had  in  all  parts  of  the 
Territory.  Take,  for  example,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
Territory  in  i>oint  of  settlement,  a  section  that  has  been  settled  for  more  than 
tluree  hundred  years,  and  yet  not  one-fourth  of  the  available  land  in  this  section 
of  the  country  is  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time.  Beginning  a  little  above 
BemfiJiUo  and  going  down  to  a  ^int  a  little  below  San  Marcial,  we  have  one  of  the 
most  desirable  and  fruitful  sections  of  the  famous  valley  and  lying  ri^ht  in  what 
may  i>roi>erly  be  called  the  agricultural  center  of  New  Mexico,  a  distnct  of  about 
150  nules  in  length  and  with  an  average  width  of  about  5  miles,  embracing  750 
sections,  or  480,000  acres;  and  yet  a  careful  writer,  who  has  traveled  frequently 
over  t^e  district  of  country  in  question,  says:  **  If  we  concede  that  one-tenth  of 
the  land  is  now  under  cultivation,  we  are  making  a  very  liberal  estimate."  But 
if  we  fOiould  almost  double  this  very  liberal  estimate,  we  should  still  have  in  the 
district  referred  to  about  400,000  acres  of  unused  land — enough  to  furnish  homes 
and  profitable  employment  to  400,000  families,  or  more  than  the  entire  present 
population  of  the  Territory.  And  there  is  no  waste  land  in  this  district  named: 
It  &  all  arable  and  all  tillaole  and  needs  only  the  application  of  water  to  make  it 
as  productive  as  the  best  land  in  any  part  of  the  wond.  The  Bio  Grande  carries 
water  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  of  this  tract  without  encroaching 
in  the  least  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  live  f  ui;her  down  the  river.  True,  there 
would  not  be  water  enough  under  the  system  of  irrigation  at  present  in  use — a 
system  that  was  adopted  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  economy  in  the  use  of 
water  was  something  wholly  unknown  and  totally  unnecessary,  and  under  which 
the  water  wasted  is  at  least  five  times  as  much  in  quantity  as  the  water  used— but 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  system  will  continue  many  years  longer.  Mod- 
em systems  of  irrigation  are  being  introduced  in  all  other  sections  of  the  country 
where  fanning  is  done  by  irrigation.  New  Mexico  will  not  remain  long  behind 
the  times.  The  system  pracnced  in  California  and  Colorado,  and  in  the  Pecos 
Valley  in  our  own  Territory,  which  puts  the  water  ui>on  the  cultivated  fields  and 
not  upon  the  waste  places  and  the  vwgon  roads,  will  soon  be  adopted  in  this  sec- 
tdon,  and  then,  as  we  have  said,  the  Kio  Grande  will  furnish  water  enough  to 
irrigate  all  the  lands  in  its  valley  and  will  support  more  people  than  are  now  in 
tiie  whole  Territory . 

A  country  like  New  Mexico,  where  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be 
grown  to  such  perfection  and  in  such  profusion,  is  the  place  for  canning  factories, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  settlement  in  the  Territory  in  which 
there  is  not  at  the  present  time  a  good  opening  for  an  establishment  of  this  kind. 
The  genial  climate,  the  long  seasons,  the  almost  perpetu^  sunshine,  and  the  rich 
soU,  which  is  further  enriched  at  every  irrigation  by  the  valuable  sediment  which 
is  brought  down  from  the  mountains,  all  combine  to  produce  conditions  which 
are  not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  the  successful  growing  of  garden 
vegetables,  and  the  yield  of  these  is  so  enormous  that  it  would  nardlyoe  believed 
by  anyone  who  does  not  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  is  a 
reliable  home  demand  for  all  such  products,  and  everything  of  that  sort  that  can 
be  grown  here  will  be  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  own  people;  but  there 
are  comparatively  only  a  few  vegetables  that  can  be  kept  for  winter  use  without 
preserving  or  canning.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  people  who  live  in  the 
cattle  and  sheep  camps  and  the  mining  camps  and  villages  of  the  West  are  the 
lai^gest  consumers  of  canned  goods  in  the  world;  many  of  them  practically  live 
out  of  tin  cans.  The  area  of  country  in  the  Southwest  that  can  be  used  for  min- 
ing and  grazing  purposes  is  so  much  greater  than  the  area  that  can  be  cultivated, 
and  such  a  great  number  of  people  must  always  find  employment  in  those  occupa- 
tions, that  all  the  vegetable  products  of  the  country  will  always  find  a  ready 
market  at  home.  But,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  necessary  for  the  greater  part  of 
these  products  to  be  canned  in  order  to  be  utilized.  At  present  we  are  not  pro- 
ducing one-f ourUi  of  the  vegetables  we  consume  for  want  of  proper  facilities  for 
preparing  them  for  market,  and  while  we  are  able  to  produce  more  and  better 
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vegetablea  than  any  other  section  of  the  TJnited  States,  oar  people  are  fed  mamly 
npon  the  inferior  products  of  other  sectdoiis.  If  this  condition  of  things  had  to  be 
permanent  it  wonJd  be  rather  discouraging;  but  it  will  not  contliiiie  very  much 
lonEot;  the  good  openings  that  are  presented  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory  for  the 
eetablishment  of  canning  factories  will  soon  be  taken  adranta^e  of  by  men  who 
are  lookiog  for  good  bnnness  opportunities.  The  onlv  reason  why  snch  indostnee 
have  not  alrrady  been  eetablished  in  all  sections  of  tne  Territory  ia  the  fact  that 
onr  present  careless  and  haphazard  system  of  irrigation  renders  the  snppl^  uncer- 
tain; but  given  ft  reliable  modern  Bystem,  such  as  will  soon  be  introduced  meve^ 
section  where  there  are  intelligent,  progressive  people,  and  it  will  be  but  a  httle 
while  before  we  have  canning  factories  enough  estabUshed  in  the  Territory  to 
take  care  of  all  the  vegetables  we  can  raise,  and  the  large  sums  that  we  now  send 
abroad  every  year  to  pay  for  atufE  that  we  buy  from  other  sections  will  be  kept  at 
home  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people. 

With  respect  to  canned  goods,  woolen  goods,  and  all  other  articles  which  can 
be  mannfactnred  saccessfnlly  here,  we  will  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  a 
muket  at  home  for  all  we  can  produce,  but  the  Territoryis  so  faraway  from  any 
other  manufactoring  center  that  the  cost  of  transportation  on  goods  shimted  in 
from  abroad  is  great  enough  to  give  the  home  manafaotnrer  a  good  "prowotiTe 
tarlS"  wUch  no  Congress  can  repeal. 

CANAIORB. 

An  indtistry  that  is  exclusively  adapted  to  the  arid  Sonthwest,  and 
especially  adapted  to  Kew  Mexico,  is  the  production  of  the  canaigre 
plant. 

The  following  extract  from  Bulletin  No.  21  of  the  Arizona  Experi- 
ment Station  will  give  the  information  asked  by  many  as  to  whether 
canaigre  may  be  grown  in  their  respective  localities: 

The  best  conditions  for  the  growth  of  canaigre  are  a  cool  but  not  freezing  cli- 
mate, a  moderate  amount  of  moistore,  sandy,  fertile  soil,  and  probably  also  a 
sonny  and  arid  atmosphere.  These  conditions  are  nowhere  combined  more  per- 
'  "  '  the  year  than  during  the  six  or  seven  cooler  months 
A  mean  temperature  of  about  70°  or  less  is  required 
.bove  this,  even  though  there  be  abundant  rain,  as 
its  will  notdomore  thansprontfeebly,  and  various 
a  warm  weather  have  tailed.  This  seems  to  limit 
r  nowhere  else,  excepting  possibly  in  some  of  the 
;  a  period  of  mild  weatner.  It  has  been  grown  experi- 
e  success,  but  in  the  Northern  States  the  interval 
iter  and  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  is  too  ahoit  to 
nt.  The  sprouting  of  the  roots  in  August,  under 
;hat,  in  the  culture  of  canaigre,  one  or  two  summers 
w  more  promptly  on  the  advent  of  cool  weather. 
1  a  good  deal  of  cold.  When  frosted  the  leaves  lie 
nmediately  regain  position  when  thawed  out  b^  the 
freezing.  It  has  been  left  in  the  ground  all  winter 
ity,sub]ected  to  a  temperature  as  low  as  15°  below 
coin,  Nebr.,  the  roots  stood  a  very  severe  winter 
.  At  Peoria,  111. ,  plantings  made  in  1893  were  still 
:6  are  noted  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Garden Ci^, 
lent,  however,  ia  stated  In  a  nomber  of  casee  to  be 

and  more  commonly  in  sandy  washes  where  wat«r 
ationit  will  make  a  good  growth  in  any  fertile,  tU- 
1  of  soil  conditions  on  actual  production  has  been 
id  considerable  alkali,  and  is  even  reported  in  the 
salt-grass  meadows  of  Tia  Juana  Valley,  near  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  tanning  materials  in  canaigre  remain  pretty  constant  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season,  with,  however,  a  smsll  but  distinct  increase  after  the  plants  become 
established  in  vigorous  growth.  The  amount  of  this  increase  in  mature  roots 
from  year  to  year  was  further  shown  by  taking  four  samples  of  wild  rooljs,  com- 
prising every  age  up  to  about  6  years,  dividing  the  samples  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble into  Eucceesive  years'  growth  and  analyzing.  It  was  found  that  the  average 
increase  of  tanning  materials  from  year  to  year,  in  ten  instances,  was  1.64  per  cent 
in  water-free  material.  In  one  set  of  cultivated  samples  the  averages  of  the  bst 
and  second  year's  roots  differed  2.64  percent.    This  indioates  a  small  but  constant 
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increase  in  the  percent  of  tanning  materials  from  year  to  year,  bnt  holds  tme  only 
so  long  as  the  roots  retain  their  vitality.  When  they  die  the  tanning  substances 
quickly  disapi)ear.  Although  the  percentage  does  not  increase  remarkably  from 
year  to  year,  the  roots  themselves  become  larger,  so  that  the  actual  amount  of 
tanning  materials  is  much  greater. 

A  factory  for  extracting  tannin  from  canaigre  is  located  at  Deming, 
230  miles  from  Albuquerque,  and  directly  tributary  to  El  Paso ;  but 
arrangements  are  made  to  start  a  tannin  factory  at  San  Antonio,  N. 
Mex.  Parties  interested  have  been  very  busy  in  San  Antonio  for  the 
past  several  weeks  taking  options  on  land,  selecting  a  site  for  the 
factory,  and  perfecting  other  arrangements  attendant  upon  immedi- 
ate construction. 

The  factory  at  Deming  has  been  depending  upon  its  supply  of  ca- 
naigre from  the  wild  root  which  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
southern  New  Mexico,  and  is  gathered  by  the  natives  and  shipped. 
Now,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  cultivate  the  plant,  and  already 
options  have  been  secured  on  3,000  acres  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
San  Antonio,  with  2,000  acres  more  to  follow,  thus  making  5,000  acres 
altogether.  This  immense  tract  of  land  will  be  placed  under  a  com- 
plete system  of  irrigation,  for,  although  the  canaigre  plant  grows  wild 
in  the  most  arid  regions,  it  takes  five  years  to  assume  mature  growth, 
while  under  irrigation  a  good  crop  can  be  produced  annually.  Ca- 
naigre grows  only  six  months  in  the  year,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  is 
during  the  winter  season  from  October  to  April.  This  plant  has  been 
used  by  the  Mexicans  for  centuries  in  tanning  their  leather,  but 
always  in  a  dry  form.  Now,  however,  there  has  been  discovered  a 
process  by  which  the  acid  can  be  extracted  from  the  green  root  so 
that  a  new  supply  can  be  taken  from  the  fields  every  day  and  con- 
verted into  tannic  acid,  thus  making  the  root  worth  from  $80  to  $90 
per  ton  in  any  market. 

San  Antonio  was  selected  as  the  most  suitable  place  on  account  of 
its  irrigating  facilities  and  its  rich  coal  fields.  The  coal  mines  of  the 
Hilton  Mercantile  Company  lie  not  very  far  distant,  and  the  fuel  can 
be  had  at  a  very  nominal  rate.  The  factory  will  employ  50  or  60  men, 
while  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  will  give  work  to  an  additional 
force  of  250  men.  The  capitalists  who  are  interested,  it  is  said,  will 
spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  before  they  get  the  factory  in 
running  order.  This  will  undoubtedly  make  it  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant enterprises  in  the  Territory,  and  will  mean  a  great  era  of  pros- 
perity for  the  San  Antonio  Valley. 

CELERY  PRODUCTION. 

A  product  in  which  the  Pecos  Valley  is  gaining  special  distinction  is 
its  celery.  It  is  an  industry  which  is  developing  rapidly  and  constantly 
acquiring  new  markets.  The  most  extensive  production  of  this  delicacy 
is  near  K^well,  on  the  Spring  Brook  Celery  farm.  The  farm  is  watered 
by  a  great  spring  of  water  bubbling  from  mother  earth,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  continual  sunshine  peculiar  to  the  Pecos  Valley  and  the 
saline  nature  of  the  soil,  makes  a  combination  for  growing  a  high  grade 
of  celery  not  possessed  by  any  other  country.  The  constant  sunshine, 
which  blushes  the  apple,  crimsons  the  cherry,  ripens  the  golden  grain, 
colors  the  flowers,  and  flavors  the  fruits  with  the  choicest  essence  of 
nature's  brewing,  is  no  less  potent  in  storing  up  those  essential  quali- 
ties in  celery  that  raise  it  to  a  standard  excellence,  surpassed  by  none, 
equaled  by  few,  and  may  be  well  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
celery'  trade  as  gold  to  the  monetary  system.  The  celery  raised  in  the 
Pecos  Valley  is  pronounced  by  those  qualified  to  judge  superior  to  that 
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raised  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  it  leads 
all  competitors  in  every  market  it  has  reached  would  seem  to  verify  the 
assertion,  particularly  when  it  is  known  that  it  came  in  competition 
with  the  prodnct  of  the  most  famous  celery  farms  in  the  whole  conn-  . 
try.  The  soil  of  the  valley  seems  to  possess  to  a  marked  degree  the 
constituents  which  impart  to  this  table  delicacy  the  peculiar  nutty 
flavor  so  much  sought  after  by  epicures.  The  Spring  Brook  farm  has 
proven  a  full  success,  both  in  the  production  of  the  vegetable  and  in 
marketing  it  to  financial  advantage.  The  Roswell  Register  notes  this 
fact  in  a  recent  paragraph,  which  says: 

W.  M.  Farmer  has  just  received  retnma  from  his  last  Bhipment  of  celery.  The 
total  figures  show  that,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  local  demand,  he  shipped  out 
88,819  ponndB,  The  express  bill  on  this  was  $1 ,389.80.  The  gross  income  realized 
at  the  farm  for  the  crop  of  30  acres  was  over  $8,000. 

The  planting  on  this  farm  has  been  increased  to  35  acres  this  sea- 
son, while  all  over  the  valley  farmers  are  putting  in  beds  of  greater 
or  less  extent. 


The  following  letters  relative  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  have  been 
received  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Albuquerque,  and  the  seed  men- 
tioned is  now  at  the  club  rooms  awaiting  distribution.  The  seed  will 
be  issued  in  small  quantities  to  all  farmers  who  wish  to  raise  tobacco 
and  who  will  agree  to  give  the  intelligent  care  and  attention  necessary 
to  insure  suecessfal  cultivation.    The  letters  are  self-explanatory: 

Chicaoo,  III.,  December  ts,  1897. 
CoHMBRCiAL  Club,  AUmquerqtte,  N.  Mex. 

Chambers,  general  freight  agent,  sent  me  a 
le  vicinity  of  Albnquerqne,  which  I  sent  to  an 
orts  on  same  aa  follows : 

an  excellent  flavor,  bat  owing  to  the  fact  that 
ripe,  it  cured  np  green.  In  as  dry  a  climate  as 
or  seed  to  begin  with,  tobacco  ought  to  cure  a 
sing  any  fire  at  all.  Bat  in  order  to  get  the 
'e  necessary — the  right  Mnd  of  seed,  and  allow- 

ripe, 

onld  be  made  in  February,  and  should  be  from 
the  size  of  the  crop  contemplated,  and  should 
Id  be  gotten  in  tnorongh  order  and  the  seed 
larch. 

!t  out  in  Jnne,  and,  if  the  gronnd  is  in  good 
11  make  the  crop.  Tobacco  requires  less  water 
rhe  great  trouble  with  ns  is  that  we  have  too 

or  bunch  up.  If  we  conld  have  moisture  just 
ich,  and  such  soil  as  yon  have  in  the  West,  we 

I  remain,  your  friend, 

"W.  G.  PlLKINQTON." 

Comment  is  nnnecesaary.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
profitable  of  crops.  On  the  strength  of  the  opinion  above  given,  by  one  unaUfied 
by  long  e^>erieiice  as  a  grower  and  manufacturer  to  speak  knowingly,  1  would 
warmly  advocate.your  body's  taking  np  the  matter  of  careful  ezi»erimentation  in 
tobacco  cnltnre,  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  established  on  a  sound  basis  as  one 
of  New  Meidco's  products.  I  will  be  glad  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  power 
to  that  end.  I  have  written  for  information  as  to  the  best  seed  to  ose. 
Very  respectfnlly, 

James  A.  Davis, 
I-admtTiaX  ComniintuiHer,  A.,  T.  and  S.  F.  Bwff.  Co.,  ChKOgo,  III. 
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ALFALFA  HAY. 

The  remarkable  development  in  the  West  of  the  species  of  hay 
known  as  alfalfa,  within  the  past  few  years,  can  not  fail  to  Interest 
the  farmer  immigrant.  Special  attention  is  now  given  here  to  the  culti- 
vation of  that  crop,  and  it  has  proved  a  great  success.  It  is  a  plant 
of  wonderful  power  of  growth.  As  a  rule,  three  cuttings  a  season  are 
made  in  the  North  and  five  in  the  South,  which  will  average  for  the 
season  one  and  a  half  tons  x)er  acre  to  each  cutting. 

It  is  a  species  of  lucem,  a  perennial,  an  enormously  prolific  grower, 
containing  a  very  high  percentage  of  nutritive  matter,  and  is  of  such 
a  hardy,  aggressive  character  that  once  it  is  firmly  rooted  it  requires 
little  attention  other  than  an  occasional  irrigation  and  harvesting  of 
the  heavy  crop  of  hay  which  it  produces.  It  is  the  fodder  plant  of  this 
region  and  the  one  factor  that  will  permit  stock  raising  and  fattening 
to  be  successfully  carried  on  upon  modern  scientific  principles,  in  what 
has  heretofore  been  known  as  the  "arid  region." 

Formerly,  from  the  want  of  some  cheap  fattening  food,  the  far  West 
wasentirely  dependent  upon  the  agricultural  States  for  its  fattened  beef. 
Cattle  were  shipped  from  New  Mexico  to  Kansas  or  Missouri,  fed  there 
on  corn,  and  then  sent  back  as  beef  in  refrigerator  caris,  to  be  eaten, 
perhaps,  close  to  the  place  in  New  Mexico  from  which  a  few  months 
previously,  the  thin  ox  had  been  shipped,  thus  necessitating  a  double 
journey  of  600  to  1,000  miles,  and  an  aidditional  expense  of  4  to  6  cents 
per  pound  for  carriage  alone.  To-day  a  good  percentage  of  the  beef 
eaten  in  New  Mexico  is  fattened  here  on  alfalfa,  and  in  the  future,  as 
more  land  is  placed  under  irrigation,  the  proportion  will  be  largely 
increased,  for  the  profits  are  necessarily  large,  the  cost  of  the  double 
journey  of  the  corn-fed  beef  being  so  greatly  in  favor  of  the  New  Mexico 
farmer. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  greater,  revolution  is  being  brought  about 
by  alfalfa,  enabling  New  Mexico  farmers  to  breed  high-grade  and 
thoroughbred  bulls.  Formerly  ranchmen  were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Middle  States  for  the  large  number  of  high-class  bulls  they  required 
for  the  improvement  of  their  herds.  The  acclimatizat  ion  of  these  upon 
the  Western  plains  was  accomplished  by  enormous  loss,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  great  difference  in  climate  and  pasture.  To-day,  with  the  aid  of 
alfalfa,  breeding  such  cattle  is  fast  becoming  an  important  industry  in 
New  Mexico.  The  climate  here  being  the  same  and  the  grass  similar 
to  that  upon  the  great  cattle  ranges,  the  mortality  during  acclimatiza- 
tion is  slight,  and  cattlemen  willingly  give  a  higher  price  for  a  New 
Mexico  than  for  an  Eastern  bred  bull. 

Another  important  consideration  to  the  advantage  of  this  grass  is 
that  as  cattle  can  largely  depend  upon  the  nutritious  native  grasses 
during  the  winter,  the  New  Mexico  farmer  has  three  great  factors  in  his 
favor:  First,  a  higher  value  for  what  he  raises;  second,  less  cost  of 
production ;  and  third,  a  practically  unlimited  market  at  his  door,  with 
no  heavy  freight  charges  to  pay  when  shipping  to  the  buyer — ^a  com- 
bination of  advantages  that  must  soon  drive  his  Eastern  competitor 
out  of  the  market,  and  leave  alone  in  his  hands  a  large  and  profitable 
business. 

For  all  these  reasons  there  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  an 
immense  demand  for  alfalfa  for  cattle-raising  purposes. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  hog  raising,  and  with  equal  force.  It 
will  doubtless  sound  strangely  to  the  Eastern  farmer  to  be  be  told  that 
hogs  are  here  fattened  for  the  market  on  alfalfa  hay,  but  it  is  ne verthe- 
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less  tme,  and  the  meat  thus  produced  is  fully  equal  to,  if  not  better  than, 
com-f  attened  pork.  It  seems  to  be  as  good  for  hogs  as  for  cattle.  It  is 
becoming  the  rule  here,  and  such  hogs  command  high  prices,  as  '^  hog 
cholera '*  is  not  known  in  these  mesa  regions. 

Alfalfa  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  when  once  sown  will  last  for  many 
years.  It  is  diflftcult  to  say  how  long  it  is  profitable  to  keep  the  same 
field  in  alfalfa,  but  there  are  many  instances  of  land  that  has  borne 
crops  of  alfalfa  for  twenty  years,  and  even  for  a  longer  period,  without 
showing  any  signs  of  depreciation. 

The  seed  is  usually  sown  in  February,  on  land  already  seeded  to 
wheat,  and  oats  are  also  frequently  sown  with  the  alfalfa  in  order  to 
act  as  a  shade  to  the  young  plants.  But  quite  as  good  results  have 
been  obtained  by  sowing  the  alfalfa  alone.  The  seed  may  also  be 
put  in  the  ground  at  the  end  of  September.  The  young  plants  will 
soon  appear  above  the  ground  and  will  continue  to  grow,  in  roots  if 
not  in  leaf,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

The  cost  of  seeding  an  acre  of  land  with  alfalfa,  from  an  estimate 
made  in  the  MesUla  Valley,  is  as  follows: 

Plowing  and  harrowing |5.00 

Drilling  seed 1 1.25 

Making  borders  for  irrigation 2.50 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  seed,  at  Scents 2.00 

Total 10.75 

The  annual  expense  will  be : 

Catting, raking, gathering, and  stacking  8i  tons,  at  $1 $8.50 

Irrigatmg  six  times,  at  15  cents 90 

Water  per  acre 75 

Cleaning  lateral  ditches : 50 

Baling  8i  tons,  at  $1.85 4.72 

Hauling  to  railroad  &^  tons 8.50 

Total 18.87 

This  makes  the  cost  of  the  hay  in  the  stack  $1.60  per  ton  and  not 
quite  $4  baled  and  delivered  on  cars.  Hitherto  most  of  the  alfalfa  has 
been  sold  as  hay,  but  much  better  returns  are  obtained  by  feeding  it 
to  live  stock,  for  raising  hogs,  and  dairy  produce,  which  undoubtedly 
constitute  the  best  products  for  the  farmer.  Alfalfa  usually  gives  four 
cuttings  in  the  year,  but  with  care  and  plenty  of  water  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  five  cuttings,  yielding  altogether  five  or  six  tons  of  hay. 
Owing,  however,  to  a  somewhat  slovenly  method  of  farming  and  the 
occasional  lack  of  water,  the  writer  places  the  average  yield  in  the 
valley  at  3^  tons  per  acre. 

MAKES  GOOD  PORK. 

Wherever  alfalfa  can  be  raised  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest 
pork  and  bacon  can  be  produced,  for  alfalfa  gives  growth  to  the  muscle, 
making  the  lean  meat  that  is  the  best  and  sells  the  best.  And  while 
growing  in  the  alfalfa  fields  the  hogs  get  the  exercise  needed  for 
healthy  development.  Wherever  it  will  grow  it  may  be  made  a  highly 
profitable  crop,  and  one  that  will  get  out  of  the  swine  industry  its 
biggest  possible  results. 

RANGE  GRASSES. 

There  are  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  plants  indigenous  to 
New  Mexico  that,  curing  on  the  stalk,  without  cutting  or  labor  of  man. 
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comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  valuable  fattening  food  for  range  stock. 
A  short  description  of  each  is  given  below. 

The  majority  of  the  native,  uncultivated  forage  plants  of  New  Mexico 
are  grasses,  and  the  others,  such  as  sotol  and  prickly  pear,  impress  one 
as  rather  queer  stock  foods.  The  grasses  of  this  class  belong  to  two 
different  groups — those  which  grow  in  the  moist  and  alkaline  soils  of 
the  valleys  and  those  which  are  found  on  the  mesas,  and  whose  only 
supply  of  moisture  is  the  little  rain  that  falls  during  the  year.  Where 
irrigation  is  possible  the  best  of  all  forage  plants — ahfalfa — can  be 
raised  in  such  great  abundance  that  the  cultivation  of  few  other  hay 
or  fodder  crops  is  attempted. 

HUaria  mutica  (Galleta  grass). — ^This  grass  is  found  principally 
upon  the  high  planes  on  both  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
a&o  known  in  localities  as  ''black  grama;"  is  a  perennial  grass, 
spreading  by  means  of  thick,  scaly,  underground  st^ms,  the  roots  of 
which  are  very  nutritious,  and  stock  seem  to  relish  them. 

Paspalum  distichvmn  (joint  grass). — This  grass  is  also  known  as 
"knot  grass"  in  some  localities.  It  is  adapted  to  warm,  moist  soils 
of  alkaline  tendency,  and  in  New  Mexico  is  most  abundant  on  low 
lands  that  are  flooded  occasionally,  and  upon  the  ditch  banks  late  in 
the  season.  It  is  cut  by  the  natives,  to  be  fed  green  to  stock  before 
com  has  matured.    This  grass  is  said  to  have  some  medicinal  qualities. 

Eriochloa  punctata  (Hamil). — Irrigated  but  uncultivated  fields 
usually  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  the  above-named  grass  each 
season.  After  the  com  is  "laid  by,"  or  during  what  little  rain  we 
have  in  the  summer,  this  grass  appears  in  the  cornfields,  along  the 
ditch  banks  and  the  fence  rows,  and  makes  very  rapid  growth  during 
the  hot  days  of  August  and  September.  It  produces  an  abundance 
of  seed,  and  will  reseed  the  ground  each  year.  Land  once  seeded 
with  it  would  produce  a  crop  of  fair  hay  after  a  crop  of  wheat  has  been 
taken  off,  and,  so  far  as  judged  from  an  analysis,  should  be  a  valuable 
forage  plant. 

Panicum  cms-gdlli  (barnyard  grass). — This  rapidly  growing  annual 
is  widely  naturalized  over  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  As  is  indicated  by  its  great  geographical  range,  it  has  great 
lowers  of  adaptation  to  climatic  condition  and  is  very  variable,  two 
well-marked  varieties  being  recognized.  It  varies  in  height  from  a 
few  inches  to  5  feet  and  over,  but  the  usual  height  is  3  feet.  The 
natives  cut  this  grass  and  feed  it  to  their  stock  while  green,  before  the 
corn  matures.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this 
grass  as  a  hay  crop.  Some  think  it  very  valuable,  while  others  think 
it  worthless.  It  would  be  excellent  to  feed  with  alfalfa,  and  the  two 
properly  mixed  would  make  a  first-class  combination. 

Panicum  obtusum  (grapevine  mesquite). — This  is  one  of  the  native 
Southwestern  grasses,  found  generally  in  the  rich,  loamy  bottoms  of 
the  river  courses,  very  rarely  appearing  on  the  mesas.  It  is  a  perennial 
which  spreads  rapidly,  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  produces  a  rather 
strict  panicle  of  flowers.  Stock  seems  to  relish  it.  It  does  not  grow 
tall  enough  to  cut  for  hay,  but  would  make  a  very  fine  pasture  grass 
if  supplied  with  water;  its  habits  of  growth  and  its  great  vitality  would 
tend  to  prevent  its  being  tramped  oult  by  stock. 

Muhlenbergia  texana  (Texas  drop-seed  grass). — This  is  a  perennial, 
growing  upon  the  mesas  and  the  dry  rocky  hillsides.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  "grama  grass,"  and  is  probably  as  valuable  as  any  of 
the  true  grama  grasses ;  it  is  also  called  * '  mesquite  grass. "  This  plant 
rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  height,  but  it  is  a  grass  that  is  much  relished 
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by  stock  on  the  range.  Occasionally,  when  the  summer  rains  have 
been  heavy,  it  is  cut,  cured,  and  baled  along  with  the  grama  grasses 
and  others,  and  makes  a  very  valuable  hay. 

LvGwnis  phalaroides. — This  is  a  common  grass,  and  is  usually  found 
on  the  rocky  ridges  and  hills  of  the  plains,  and  not  rarely  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  has  been  collected  at  an  altitude  in  New  Mexico  of  over  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  grows  in  bunches  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  to  a  height  of  18  inches.  It  would  only  be  valuable  for 
stock  when  fed  with  something  containing  much  protein  and  fat. 

Sporobolus  airoides  (bunch  grass). — This  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  all  the  native  grasses  in  the  western  United  States,  and  is  found 
in  all  arid  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  from  Montana  to 
Texas  and  west  to  California.  It  is  perennial,  forming  dense  tussocks 
on  flat,  dry,  alkaline  plains.  While  it  is  of  no  value  as  hay,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  good  pasture  grass  in  some  sections,  and  it  certainly  is  of 
great  value  upon  those  alkaline  "  flats,"  which  will  support  few  other 
kinds  of  vegetation,  since  it  flourishes  in  such  localities,  and  stock 
relish  it. 

Dr.  Rothrock  says  that  this  grass  and  another  closely  related  species 
(S.  cryptandms)  furnish  a  fl^r  which  might  be  utilized  in  making 
paper  or  cordage. 

BoiUeloua  oltgostachya  (blue  grama). — ^This  is  the  common  grama, 
and  is  also  known  as  "mesquite  grass"  and  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  the  "buffalo  grass"  {Buchloe  dactyloides),  with  which  it  at  one 
time  formed  the  bulk  of  the  pasturage  upon  the  western  plains  and 
ranges.  With  the  increased  number  of  animals  upon  the  ranges  these 
grasses  are  being  somewhat  killed  out,  since  they  are  very  rarely 
allowed  to  seed,  and  thus  few  new  plants  are  produced  each  season. 
It  is  a  perennial,  growing  in  small,  dense  clumps.  It  is  not  considered 
a  very  good  grass  for  hay,  but  it  is  frequently  cut  and  cured  when 
standing  with  other  grasses;  but  as  a  pasture  grass  it  is  probably  the 
best  of  all  native  grasses.  It  is  not  easily  tramped  out  and  requires 
only  a  small  amount  of  water.  It  grows  rapidly  and  cures  standing, 
and  stock  prefer  it  to  almost  any  other  rough  food  even  when  dry. 

BotUeUma  polystachya  (six-weeks  grama). — This  is  a  common  name 
applied  to  two  species  of  the  genus  Bouteloua,  which  are  quite  com- 
mon and  similar  in  character,  and  the  two  usually  appear  together 
Both  are  annuals,  and  spring  up  in  the  open  mesa  just  after  the  summer 
rains,  and  grow  very  rapidly,  maturing  in  about  six  weeks.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  grasses,  plains  that  were  entirely  bare  will  turn 
green  and  become  valuable  pasture  land  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is 
considered  a  very  nutritious  grass  for  stock. 

BovieUma  eripoda  (woolly-jointed  grama). — ^This  grass  is  also  known 
as  the  "black  grama,"  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  native  forage 
of  this  district.  It  is  somewhat  different  from  the  other  perennial 
gramas  in  habit,  growing  more  like  the  six-weeks  gramas.  It  does  not 
grow  in  bunches  or  clumps,  but  is  rather  diffuse.  It  gets  the  name  of 
"  woolly- jointed  grama"  from  the  fact  that  the  internodes  or  "joints " 
of  the  stems  are  thickly  covered  with  silvery  white  hairs.  Late  in 
the  season  the  stems  become  dark  colored,  and  from  this  it  gets  the 
name  of  "  black  grama."  The  analysis  of  this  grass  indicates  that  it 
is  not  so  good  a  f  (kkI  as  most  of  the  other  grasses,  since  it  is  particularly 
poor  in  protein. 

BotUeuma  eurtipu/ndvla  {tall  grama). — The  tall  grama  or  "hairy 
mesquite  grass"  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed  of  any  of  the 
grama  grasses,  being  reported  from  nearly  all  of  the  States  west  of 
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the  Mississippi  River  and  from  several  east  of  it.  It  is  usually  found 
on  rocky  hillsides  and  alon,^  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  though  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  having  a  vertical  range  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet.  It 
cures  as  other  native  grasses  do,  and  is  considered  a  valuable  feed  by 
stockmen.  Stock  of  all  kinds  eat  it  readily.  It  is  frequently  cut 
with  other  grasses  by  those  who  use  and  sell  wild  hay  in  this  Territory. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  good  authority  as  an  addition  to  the 
pasture  grasses  of  Tennessee,  and  is  said  to  be  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  the  Southern  States  and  to  be  much  prized. 

EremocJUoe  kingii  Watson. — This  is  a  small  grass.  It  seems  to  be 
well  fitted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  high,  dry,  and  hot  plains.  It 
produces  a  crop  every  season,  no  matter  how  little  rain  falls.  Its 
nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  11.6  is  much  better  than  that  of  com  stover, 
and  indicates  that  it  may  be  a  moderately  good  food.  The  plant  is 
small  and  tough,  and  stock  seem  to  eat  it  only  when  there  is  nothing 
else  left.  Its  main  value  appears  to  be  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
sure  to  produce  a  crop  when  other  grasses  fail. 

Distichlis  spicata  (salt  grass). — This  is  the  true  salt  grass  (also 
known  as  alkaline  grass),  and  it  certainly  deserves  either  name,  since 
it  forms  a  thick  sod  over  these  marshy,  alkaline  "flats"  and  "draws,*' 
which  are  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  this  Western 
country.  It  grows  well  where  alkali  covers  the  surface  of  the  land 
with  a  thick,  white  crust,  provided  there  be  suflftcient  water  to  supply 
its  needs.  It  is  cut  in  some  localities,  making  a  poor  hay,  but  in  this 
Territory,  as  far  as  is  known,  it  is  only  used  for  a  pasture  grass. 
Animals  eat  it  readily  while  it  is  green,  but  it  should  not  be  fed  by 
itself. 

A  description  of  a  number  of  other  varieties  of  forage  plants  might 
be  given  if  it  were  not  for  lack  of  space,  and  I  will  only  mention  the 
names  of  a  few  others,  such  as  the  Millo  maize  and  Eaf&r  com,  Italian 
millet.  Pearl  millet,  alfalfa  (on  which  quite  an  article  appears  in  this 
book),  mesquite,  tomillo,  prickly  pear,  and  sotol. 

I  mention  these  grasses  more  fully  than  I  would  do,  because  in 
many  instances  the  newcomer  in  New  Mexico  is  impressed  by  the 
apparently  barren  stretches  of  mesa  which  surround  the  valleys.  He 
is  told  that  stock  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  our 
Territory,  and  he  immediately  wonders  where  the  food  of  all  these 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  is  obtained.  But  the  dry,  barren  mesa  pro- 
duces much  valuable  forage,  and,  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
the  stock  upon  the  range,  the  animals  have  acquired  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing anything  in  the  way  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  at  all  digestible 
or  nutritious. 

SOME  OOOD  THINOS  ABOUT  ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa  benefits  lands  for  cultivation  by  opening  up  channels 
through  compact  substrata  to  a  considerable  depth,  allowing  the 
entrance  of  water  and  air.  The  roots  have  penetrated  the  most  com- 
pact soil,  and  their  power  to  enter  through  clay  and  hard  streaks  is 
great  enough  to  make  them  excellent  subsoilers.  The  soil  of  a  field 
which  has  been  planted  to  alfalfa  has  practically  been  deepened  for 
subsequent  sowing  in  wheat.  We  do  not  know  of  any  observations 
having  been  made  upon  the  root  development  of  wheat  in  prairie  soils, 
nor  as  to  the  depth  to  which  they  penetrate  in  the  virgin  soil,  where 
there  is  a  very  fine,  compact,  and  tough  substratum,  the  result  of  set- 
tling and  compacting  of  ages. 
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To  plant  8Qch  soil  to  alfalfa  is  to  perforate  this  compact  sabsoil 
with  aamerous  channels  for  the  passage  of  water  and  air  and  for  the 
entrance  of  other  roots,  when  those  of  alfalfa  have  rotted.  The  work 
done  by  alfalfa  roots  in  accomplishingthisis  very  great,  bat  this  work 
is  to  benefit  the  soil,  to  the  advantage  of  the  succeeding  crops  and 
to  the  profit  of  the  owner,  being  the  cheapest  labor  as  well  as  the  best 
directed  and  most  efficient  of  any  which  he  can  employ.  The  great 
benefit  accruing  to  worn-oat  wheat  fields  by  being  sown  to  alfalfa  is 
a  matter  assumed  to  be  a  fundamental  fact  of  New  Mexico  farming. 


Until  recently  the  fattenine  of  steers  wbb  profitable,  and  conBequently  a  favorite 
manner  of  marketing  alfolu  bay.  The  hay  was  fed  in  the  field,  the  animals  pas- 
turing and  feeding  onthegroona  npon  which  the  crops  grew;  thia  was  practically 
eqnal  to  returning  the  crop  to  the  eoil  from  which  it  was  taken.  Of  coarse,  the 
practice  is  not  without  some  drawbacks;  still  the  crowns  were  not  trampled  to 
oeatli  and  the  voidings  of  the  animals  were  equivalent  to  manuring  the  enrface 
BoQ  with  the  crop  grown  npon  it.  There  is  no  question  that  this  la  not  an  econom- 
ical way  of  treating  the  manure;  bnt,  in  spite  of  the  losses,  a  large  amount  of  the 
manarial  elements  of  the  crop  were  returned  to  the  soil. 

This  does  not  hold  for  she^  feeding,  and  nnless  farmers  pay  more  attention  to 
the  mannre  of  the  sbeepfold,  some  of  the  beneficent  affects  of  alfalfa  growing 
obeerred  in  the  past  will  be  wanting  in  the  fntnre.  The  care  of  this  manure  is 
an  important  qneation  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Alfalfa  is  a  heavy  feeder 
and  lays  a  tax  upon  the  soil  for  every  benefit  it  bestows.  The  apparentlj[  waste- 
ful methods  of  the  past  have  tended  to  gain  all  the  advantages  from  growing  this 
Cit  and  to  obviate  any  disadvantages.  If  the  same  good  resnltA  are  to  be  main- 
ed  under  a  changing  system  of  feeding,  care  mnst  be  exercised,  and  the  monu- 
rial  eqaivolent  of  the  crop  must  be  returned  to  the  soil.— [Field  and  Farm.] 

OUR  HOME   MARKETS. 

!s  of  New  Mexico  command  notice  from  the 

migrant,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  will 

ritory  of  New  Mexico  will  produce  sufficient 

home  market.     Pastoral  and  allied  industries 

;  farmer  of  the  East  who  is  seeking  a  broader 

md  where  his   remuneration  will  be  more 

tral  and  Eastern  States  allow. 

the  Territory  and  the  surrounding  States  puts 

iriculture  in  New  Mexico  than  is  possible  in 

>,  for,  while  those  States  are  fully  equipped 

'icultural  successes  by  excellence  of  soil  and 

)  devoid  of  that  large  consuming  element  that 

produces  no  breadstuffs,  yet  delves  into  the  earth  and  secures  wealth 

which  the  producer  of  grains,  fruits,  and  clothing  needs  as  a  reward 

for  his  effort.     It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  manufacture  of 

floor   commenced   in  Colorado  and  has   since   partly  supplied   the 

demand  in  New  Mesico,     Previous  to  that  time  the  supply  was  drawn 

from  the  East,  200  carloads  coming  to  Las  Vegas  in  a  single  year,  and 

to  other  towns  in  like  proportion.     Every  day  in  the  year  now  trains 

roll  into  the  Territory  from  the  East,  laden  with  the  products  of  other 

States  which  can  be  made  or  grown  within  our  Territorj.     There  is 

an  actual  demand  within  the  Territory  for  20,000,000  pounds  of  flour 

annually.     Over  8,000  tons  of  corn  are  used,  and  the  same  general 

facts  are  applicable  to  the  other  articles  of  domestic  consumption.    In 

every  instance  there  is  an  actual  home  market  for  everything  the 

farmer  and  fruit  grower  raises.     It  is  waiting  for  the  home  seeker  and 

immigrant  to  supply  it  from  the  soil  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
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No  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  raise  such  articles  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  the  past.  But  the  era  of  advancement  in  this  direction  hav- 
ing set  in,  only  needs  to  be  pursued  a  few  years,  when  the  industry  of 
California  will  be  repeated,  and  New  Mexico  will  be  shipping  fruit  to 
Europe.  Now  is  the  time  for  a  start  for  many  a  young  farmer  from 
the  older  sections  of  the  Union  which  have  failed  to  give  reward  for 
industry.  If  he  will  head  for  the  valleys  of  New  Mexico,  where  new 
districts  are  being  put  under  irrigating  canals  by  heavily  capitalized 
companies,  he  will  be  convinced,  after  investigation,  that  a  sure  road 
to  wealth,  independence,  and  health  will  have  been  entered  upon  when 
he  concludes  to  cast  his  fortune  with  the  coming  State  of  New  Mexico. 

THERMAL  SPRINGS  OP  NEW  MEXICO. 

Excepting  the  famous  Yellowstone  National  Park,  situated  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  Wyoming,  there  is  no  other  locality  outside  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  that  contains  so  many  natural  thermal  springs. 
This  fact  is  not  generally  known  throughout  the  States,  and  I  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about  these  health  shrines 
of  nature's  own  furnishing,  so  frequently  sought  by  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  from  disease.  Many  persons  not  informed  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  their  own  country  annually  flock  abroad  to  seek  relief 
from  the  waters  of  the  various  European  "spas."  Many  of  these  per- 
sons might  be  induced  to  visit  the  great  natural  springs  so  numerous 
in  this  Territory  could  the  matter  of  their  medicinal  merit  be  brought 
to  notice  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  them  that  what  they  seek  abroad 
can  readily  be  found  at  home,  and  that  in  curative  properties  the 
natural  mineral  springs  of  New  Mexico  excel  many  of  those  of  Euro- 
pean repute. 

Accurate  analyses  made  by  competent  chemists  show  the  composi- 
tion of  most  of  the  springs  found  in  New  Mexico  to  be  superior  in 
many  respects  to  those  enjoying  the  highest  reputation  in  Europe  and 
in  other  countries.  Many  of  these  places  are  far  removed  from  the 
general  line  of  travel,  but  those  best  known  to-day  are  easily  accessi- 
ble to  the  tourist  and  health  seeker,  and  are  reached  by  good  roads 
and  stage  lines.  Many  of  them  are  equipped  with  modern  hotels  and 
bathrooms,  good  food,  good  service,  healthful  surroundings;  in  fact, 
ideal  conditions  to  cany  out  a  line  of  treatment  where  regularity, 
isolation,  physical  and  mental  rest  are  important  factors.  It  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  many 
affiicted  persons  who  have  visited  these  springs,  taking  a  course  of  the 
wat45rs,  and  returning  to  their  homes  greatly  benefited  in  health.  A 
glance  at  the  chemical  composition  of  many  of  these  waters  will  show 
that  they  compare  favorably  with  many  of  those  most  sought  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world. 

The  geologic  processes  are  so  recent  in  New  Mexico  that  nearly 
every  county  in  the  Territory  has  its  healing,  hot,  or  mineral  springs. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  only  to  give  a  few  facts  concerning 
the  more  accessible  resorts.  Many  important  places  are  necessarily 
omitted,  because  the  average  tourist  would  be  unable  to  visit  them. 

In  geographical  order  the  first  to  be  mentioned  are^ 

FOLSOM  HOT  SPRINGS. 

Situated  near  Alps,  a  station  on  the  Denver,  Fort  Worth  and  Texas 
Railroad,  59  miles  south  of  Trinidad,  on  the  summit  of  the  Raton 
range  of  mountains,  close  to  the  extinct  volcano  of  Capulin,  in  Colfai^ 
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County,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Territory.  The  altitude 
is  about  6,500  feet,  and  the  location  is  very  beneficial  for  consump- 
tives. They  have  fine  medicinal  properties  and  promise  to  become 
of  prominence. 

LAS  VEOAS  HOT  8PRINQ8. 

In  San  Miguel  County,  at  the  mouth  of  the  picturesque  Gallinos 
Canyon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gallison  River,  is  situated  the  Las  Vegas 
Hot  Springs,  famed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  for 
their  curative  virtues  in  a  multitude  of  diseases. 

The  springs  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  from  analyses  made  by 
Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden,  of  the  United  States  Geographical  Survey,  the 
following  is  extracted : 

Constituents, 


1. 

2. 
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In  its  chemical  composition  this  water  resembles  in  many  respects 
the  waters  of  the  famous  hot  springs  of  Teplitz,  in  Austria,  while  in 
its  two  chief  active  constituents,  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  sodium, 
it  may  recall  the  somewhat  analogous,  though  very  much  stronger, 
waters  of  Carlsbad,  justifying  in  a  degree  the  name  often  given  it  of 
"dilute  Carlsbad  water."  This  dilution,  however,  is  more  frequently 
a  benefit  than  a  disadvantage,  for  it  permits  a  larger  amount  of  the 
water  to  be  taken,  thus  securing  the  valuable  solvent  and  eliminating 
lowers  of  the  water  itself,  together  with  the  remedial  virtues  of  its 
mineral  constituents. 

OJO  CALIENTE   (HOT  SPRINQS). 

These  celebrated  hot  springs  are  located  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient 
Cliff  Dwellers,  25  miles  west  of  Taos  and  50  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  and  about  12  miles  from  Barranca  Station,  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railway,  from  which  point  a  daily  line  of  stages  run 
to  the  springs.  The  temperature  of  these  waters  is  from  90°  to  122° 
F.  The  gases  are  carbonic.  Altitude,  6,000  feet;  climate,  very  dry 
and  delightful  the  year  round.  Thei*e  is  now  a  commodious  hotel  for 
the  convenience  of  invalids  and  tourists,  and  the  reputation  of  these 
wonderful  medicinal  waters  is  fast  spreading.  These  waters  contain 
1,686.34  grains  of  alkaline  salts  to  the  gallon,  being  the  richest 
alkaline  hot  springs  in  the  world.  An  analysis  of  these  waters  shows 
a  total  of  288.09  parts  in  100,000  divided  as  follows: 

Sodium  carbonate 196.05 

Calciom  carbonate 4.20 

Iron  carbonate 20.12 

Sodium  chloride 40.03 

Arsenic 10.08 

Lithium  carbonate 1. 22 

Magnesium  carbonate 6. 10 

Potassium  sulphate 5. 29 

Silicic  acid 4.10 

INT  99 — MIS,  PT  2 24 
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JEMES  HOT  SPRINGS 

Are  in  Bernalillo  County,  in  Santiago  Canyon,  being  a  branch  of  the 
Jemes  Creek,  which  9  miles  south  connects  with  another  branch  run- 
ning through  Guadaloupe  Canyon.  To  reach  them  one  has  to  travel 
from  Santa  Fe  by  wagon  road  to  Pena  Blanca,  27  miles  distant  west, 
crossing  the  Rio  Grande  there,  and  thence  keeping  a  western  course 
through  the  foothills  of  the  Valles  Mountains  to  Jemes  pueblo,  26 
miles;  from  there  it  is  13  miles  to  the  first  group  of  springs,  at 
Archuleta  post-office;  or  from  Bernalillo,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad;  also  by  wagon  road  past  Santa  Ana  and  Zia 
(or  Silla)  pueblos  to  San  Ysidro  and  thence  to  Jemes  pueblo,  where 
this  road  and  the  former  join,  distant  27  miles. 

Both  roads  are  sandy,  but  the  latter  especially  so,  running  for 
about  13  miles  through  Jemes  Canyon. 

A  much  better  road,  running  from  Archuleta  north  and  northeast 
through  the  mountains  and  ending  at  Espanola,  has  recently  been 
constructed. 

There  are  several  groups  of  hot  springs  in  Santiago  Canyon,  but 
those  at  Archuleta,  and  2  miles  farther  north,  are  most  frequented. 
At  Archuleta  are  ample  hotel  accommodations.  Many  health  seekers 
prefer  the  "upper  group"  and  camp  there.  At  both  places  the 
scenery  is  enchanting  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  healthy. 

The  lower  springs,  at  Archuleta  post-office,  have  an  altitude  of 
6,620  feet  above  sea  level.  Limestone  and  sandstone  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous age  form  the  sides  of  the  canyon,  1,000  feet  high,  often 
changed  from  their  original  position  by  volcanic  materials.  There 
are  here: 

1.  A  geyser  with  an  opening  of  1  square  foot,  a  temperature  of  168° 
F.,  running  about  50  gallons  a  minute,  with  escaping  carbonic  acid 
and  deposits  of  white  carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  A  spring  of  130°  F.  with  free  carbonic  acid  and  red-brown  deposits. 

3.  A  spring  of  119'^  F.  with  "alga"  (cryptogamic  water  plants).  A 
black  sulphate  of  iron  forms  on  them,  a  result  of  the  action  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  upon  carbonate  of  iron  and  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
alga.  The  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  a  product  of  the  reduction  of 
gypsum. 

There  are  more  springs,  with  a  temperature  from  102°  to  108°  F. 
The  total  salts  in  100  parts  of  water  amount  to  0.2401  parts  of  sodium, 
lime,  and  magnesia.  These  springs  are  especially  beneficial  to  rheu- 
matic diseases. 

The  upper  group,  2  miles  from  Archuleta,  in  the  same  canyon,  con- 
sists of  42  springs.  Their  elevation  is  about  6,740  feet  above  sea  level 
and  their  temperature  varies  from  70°  to  105°  F. 

They  flow  from  caves  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some  of  which  are  20  feet 
in  height.  Combined  they  form  a  dam  or  dike  30  feet  high  and  200 
feet  long.  The  springs  contain  37.26  parts  solids  in  100  parts  water, 
mostly  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia.     They  greatly  i^esemble  the  famous  Marienbad. 

Besides  the  hot  springs,  north  of  the  upper  group  are  cold  mineral 
springs.  Halfway  between  the  two  groups  is  an  extensive  ruined 
pueblo. 

CHERRYVILLB  SPRINQS. 

In  Socorro  County,  at  Cherryville,  is  the  next  occurrence  of  noted 
springs.     These  are  found  near  the  head  of  the  cafiada  or  faUs  of  the 
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Alamosa,  whence  Geronimo  started  out  on  his  famous  raid.  They 
are  accessible  by  stage  from  Engle,  a  station  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  They  are  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black 
Range.     The  temperature  is  130°  F.  and  the  altitude  6,540  feet. 

OILA  HOT  SPRINGS. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Socorro  County,  on  the  west  of  the  Gila 
or  Diamond  Creek,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  group  of  springs,  at  5,545  feet 
altitude,  that  are  easily  reached  by  wagon  from  Silver  City.  The 
temperature  is  130°  F.  and  they  carry  similar  ingredients  to  the 
Jemes  Springs. 

APACHE  TAJOE  SPRINGS. 

Four  miles  from  Whitewater,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  are  also  found  some  good  springs  of  97°  F.  They  are  in 
Grant  County,  30  miles  north  of  Deming. 

HUDSON  SPRINGS. 

Twenty-four  miles  north  from  Deming,  and  within  3  miles  of  Hud- 
son, on  the  Santa  Fe  road,  are  several  good  springs.  These  springs 
are  widely  known  and  much  frequent^,  both  on  account  of  their 
medicinal  value  and  the  lovely  climate  and  beautiful  scenery. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  springs  is  130°  F.  and  their  altitude 
5,782  feet  above  sea  level.  The  main  spring  is  a  mound  of  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  large  depression  containing 
the  permanently  boiling  water  which  has  effected  many  cures  of 
rheumatism  and  kidney  and  blood  diseases.  The  water  contains  in  1 
gallon  the  following  solids: 

Grains. 

Silica 1.552 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 530 

Carhonateof  hme 4.448 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 2.624 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  potassium 18.547 

Chloride  of  soda 2.286 

24.987 

Some  other  undeveloped  springs  are  about  3  miles  north  of  Hudson 
Hot  Springs. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  close  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory are  several  other  locations  of  hot  springs,  of  which  one  is  about 
10  miles  southwest  of  Zuni  and  one  in  the  vaUey  of  the  San  Francisco 
River,  the  latter  at  an  altitude  of  5,630  feet  above  sea  level  and  hav- 
ing an  average  temperature  of  84°  F.,  largely  used  by  the  Indians  and 
the  people  of  the  vicinity,  respectively. 

AZTEC  SPRINGS. 

This  is  a  cold-water  spring  situated  4  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe.  From 
the  surrounding  hills  and  ridges  a  magnificent  view  is  had  of  the 
country  for  many  miles,  including  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  and  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  together  with  the  magnificent  mountain  ranges  in  different 
directions. 

Col.  D.  L.  Huntington,  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  and  curator  to  the  United 
States  Medical  Museum,  says  of  this  spring:  "The  water  contains  18 
grains  to  the  gallon  of  solid  material,  and  it  resembles  many  of  the 
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celebrated  German  springs,  and  would  be  found  very  useful  in  such 
diseases  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  all  forms  of  dyspepsia  and 
intestinal  indigestion.  The  water  is  also  useful  as  a  gentle  and  con- 
stant tonic." 

Analysis  of  this  water  made  by  F.  W.  Clark,  chief  chemist  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  shows  it  to  contain  the 
following  per  1,000  parts: 

SiHca 0.220 

Carbonate  of  calcium _ 1 .  538 

Ma^esium 605 

Sodium  chloride 225 

With  enough  carbonic-acid  gas  to  retain  the  carbonates  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  in  solution  as  bicarbonates. 

Such  healing  waters,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pure,  dry,  and 
bracing  climate  of  the  mountains,  should  surely  prove  a  boon  to  those 
affected  with  many  forms  of  disease,  and  the  attention  of  physicians 
throughout  the  country  is  invited  to  the  many  merits  they  possess  in 
the  treatment  of  numerous  forms  of  disease. 

CLIMATE. 

Report  op  the  New  Mexico  Climate  and  Crop  Section. 

The  Territorial  assembly  of  1898  renewed  the  annual  appropriation  of  $700  for 
the  pmpose  of  printing  the  data  collected  by  the  service.  Au  other  expenses  of 
eqmpment,  distribution,  salaries,  etc.,  are  borne  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bnreau. 

Daring  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1890,  8  stations  were  established  and  5  discon- 
tinued. At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  41  stations  reporting  to  the  central 
office  at  Santa  Fe,  which  included  2  military  posts,  5  stations  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway,  and  34  volunteer  observation  stations.  Everv  county  in  tbe 
Territory  is  represented  in  the  reports  of  the  section,  excepting  Taos  and  the  new 
county  of  Otero.  In  the  latter  county  stations  have  been  equipped  at  both  Ala- 
mogordo  and  Fresnal,  but  as  yet  neither  is  in  active  operation.  During  the  year 
the  section  has  received  meteorological  reports  from  Dr.  William  Curtiss  Bimey, 
medical  superintendent  of  the  Montezuma  Hotel  at  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs.  Dr. 
Bailey  equipped  the  station  at  private  expense,  and  the  regular  and  careful 
reports  from  this  noted  health  resort  prove  a  viduable  addition  to  the  service. 

There  have  been  printed  and  distributed  during  the  year  10,000  weekly  climate 
and  crop  bulletins,  6,000  monthly  reports,  and  800  annual  summaries.  The 
weekly  bulletins,  issued  during  the  crop  season,  are  widely  copied  by  the  press  of 
the  Territory  and  frequently  by  outside  papers.  Their  distribution  by  this  means 
is  estimated  to  reach  more  than  20,000  reaaers  weekly. 

The  central  office  is  continually  receiving  applications  for  meteorological  <Iata 
from  citizens  of  other  sections  who  contemplate  settling  or  sojourning  in  the 
Territory.  The  proposed  establishment  of  sanitariums  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  at  Fort  Stanton  and  Fort  Bayard  by  the  United  States  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service  has  set  the  seal  of  approval  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  on  the 
superior  climate  of  New  Mexico. 

CROP  REVIEW,  SEASON  OP  1898. 

The  season  opened  with  March  having  a  normal  precipitation,  but  slightly  cooler 
than  usual.  The  temperature,  however,  was  c^uite  steady,  and  favorable  for  farm 
work.  In  southern  sections  wheat  was  sown  in  the  early  x)art  of  the  month,  but 
in  the  north  Uttle  work  was  done  before  the  15th.  During  the  last  week  in  south- 
em  locsJities  apricots  and  peaches  were  somewhat  injured  by  frost,  but  in  the 
north,  where  little  advance  had  been  made,  the  fruit  was  uninjured.  Stock  came 
through  the  winter  in  good  condition,  and  feed  on  the  ranges  started  out  well. 
Water  for  irrigation  purposes  was  plentiful. 

April  was  very  favorable,  being  ooth  warmer  and  wetter  than  usual.  There 
was  a  {Qight  frost  on  the  1st  and  5th,  but  little  damage  resulted,  as  crops  were  not 
sufficiently  advanced.  In  southern  sections  wheat  had  a  good  growth  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  com  planting  was  well  begun,  and  fruit  trees  were  in  full  bloom 
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over  the  Territory  generally.    Alfalfa  and  graas  on  the  ranges  were  making 
excellent  growth. 

The  month  of  May  was  dry  and  cool.  A  froet  on  the  5th  andSOtb,  in  upper  cen- 
tral sections,  nipped  tender  garden  plants  and  nnprotected  vineyards ,  and  a  Idlling 
frost  on  the  2l8t  destroyed  much  of  the  fniit  of  San  Juan  County  and  vicinity. 
The  dronght  can&ed  little  barm,  as  irrigation  watfir  was  abundant;  but  the  low 
temperature  and  absence  of  moisture  retarded  the  growth  of  vegetation.  During 
the  last  of  the  month  com  planting  generally  was  anspended,  awaiting  rains.  In 
Bonthem  sections  sugar-beet  planting  was  carried  on  during  the  month  under 
favorable  conditionB.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  wae  made  on  the  15th  in  aonthem 
counties.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  stockmen  were  experiencing  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  water  for  their  stock,  and  ranges  were  beginning  to  suffer. 

Although  June  averaged  cooler  than  nsual,  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month  were 
much  warmer  than  n<wmal.  The  protracted  drought  was  generally  broken,  begin- 
ning with  the  6th,  and  the  month  thereafter  proved  anusnally  favorable  for  stock 
and  farming  interests.  Com  planting,  whicn  had  been  suspended,  was  resumed 
daring  the  second  week  under  moat  favorable  conditions.  Oata,  wheat,  and  bar- 
ley made  very  good  growth,  and  the  hot,  sunahiny  weather  of  the  last  ten  days 
ripened  grains  so  rapidly  that  by  the  close  of  the  month  some  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion had  begun  to  harvest.  Fmita  also  matured  rapidly,  and  during  the  last  week 
of  June  large  consignmenta  of  plums,  peaches,  ana  cherries  were  being  shipped 
from  southern  orchards.  The  effects  of  the  May  frosts  became  more  apparent  on 
fruita  of  northern  sections,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  total  output  woi^d  be 
greatly  reduced. 

The  average  precipitation  for  July  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  greater  than  the 
usual  amount,  so  that  although  the  temperature  was  slightlv  below  the  normal 
the  month  as  a  whole  was  unoBtially  favorable  to  crop  growth.     During  the  first 
week  harvesting  wheat  and  oats  was  well  begun,  but  owing  to  showery  weather 
'       ed  in  properly  aecuring  the  crop.    In  northern  counties 
'a  waa  well  begun  by  the  10th,  but  much  of  this  also 
Com  made  excellent  growth  during  this  wet  season, 
Lth  had  more  than  made  up  for  ita  late  start.    All  gar- 
peas,  early  potatoes,  etc.,  were  abnudant  in  southern 
marked  feature  of  the  month  was  the  period  of  heavy 
1  week,  which  caused  "  washing "  of  standing  grain, 
h  harvest.      In  many  localities  it  was  impossible  to 
1  been  cut,  and  much  of  it  was  expected  to  sprout  in 
:0t  so  great  aa  was  anticipated,  however,  as  the  dryer 
)f  the  month  brought  more  favorable  conditions,  and 
clean  up  their  harvesting  to  good  advantage.    In  the 
much  of  the  grain  and  of  thS  second  crop  of  alfalfa 
its  were  taming  out  very  satisf actorilv.    At  the  close 
were  ripe  in  some  localitieB,  and  melons  were  being 
ds.    In  northern  countieB  the  larger  tree  fruits  were 
beets  continued  very  jtromiaing.    The  weather  during 
ly  favorable  t«  stock  intereeta,  there  being  sufficient 

e  for  Angnet  was  about  3.6°  below  the  normal.    The 

of  an  incn  below  the  usual  amount,  and  occurred  as 

Lstributed  over  the  Territory  and  during  the  month. 

nth,  however,  southern  distncts  suffered  considerably 

rlev,  and  obXb  harvests  in  southern  aectiona  were  well 

rule  com  continued  doing  well,  but  toward  the  close  of 

hat  from  lack  of  rain  in  nonirrigated  fields.    By  the 

tarly  fruits  of  all  kinds,  melons,  and  early  varieties  of 

rrapeewereabnndant  in  southern  markets,  and  also  were  in  northern  markets  by 

me  end  of  the  month.    Sugar  beets  in  general  continued  particularly  promising, 

althoagh  during  the  latter  pari  of  the  month  some  fielda  auffered  considerabry 

from  dronght.    At  thia  time  fears  were  entertained  that  there  would  be  a  scarcity 

of  winter  feed  on  northern  ranges.    With  few  exceptions  there  was  sufficient  water 

throughout  the  month  for  irrigation  pnrposes, 

September  was  an  unusually  dry  and  sunahiny  month.  The  greater  part  of  the 
month  was  much  warmer  than  nsual,  although  the  average  temperatiu«  for  the 
whole  month  was  about  V  below  the  normal.  This  average  deficiency  was  caused 
by  the  cold  spell  from  the  Bth  to  the  13th,  when  the  first  killing  froat  occurred 
throughout  northern  portions,  causing  much  damage  topotatoes,  tomatoes,  mel- 
ons, etc.,  and  also  injuring  alfalfa  and  unripe  com.  The  average  precipitation 
was  a  little  lees  than  uiroe-quartere  of  an  inch,  being  aboat  an  inch  Delow  the  aTer- 
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age  amonnt  for  this  month.  Nearly  all  of  this  rain  fell  dnring  the  cold  snap,  the 
first  week  and  the  period  after  the  13th  being  dry,  and  with  cloudless  skies.  The 
third  catting  of  alfalfa  was  secured  during  the  first  week  in  southern  counties, 
and  in  northern  sections  during  the  third.  In  northern  counties  com  cutting  was 
in  progress  during  the  third  decade,  and  in  some  localities  ground  was  bein^  pr^ 
pared  lor  fall  planting.  Notwithstanding  the  frosts,  garden  vegetables  connnued 
m  abundance.  Sugar  beets  were  maturing  very  satisfactorily,  the  crop  promising 
to  be  the  finest  yet  grown.  The  larger  tree  fruits,  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, etc. ,  matured  very  satisfactorily,  and  in  most  sections  were  xmusually  fine 
fdthough  the  yield  was  somewhat  less  than  usual.  Grapes  also  were  reported  as 
being  of  an  unusually  fine  quality,  although  the  yield  was  below  that  of  some 
former  years.  As  a  rule  the  feed  on  ranges  held  out  very  well,  and  stock  contin- 
ued in  prime  condition,  but  the  protacted  drought  caused  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
prospects  for  winter  feed,  especially  among  northern  stockmen.  Water  for  irri- 
gation purposes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  cases,  continued  sufficient 
notwithstanding  the  drought  during  September,  and  the  season  of  1808  cloeed  as 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  New  Mexico  has  known. 
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Voluntary  observers. 


Stations. 

Obeervers. 

StatkHia. 

Oheervore. 

Albert 

1 

Q 

i 
1 

u 

1 

F                               D. 

SSI;S«Vb. 

BwiW* 

i&Si'A'-'^ 

5^™^™°° 

Puerto  deLnna 

FortWlngate 

i 

I^oreoaat  dUplay  itationg — Distributing  center,  Santa  Fe. 


Albnqnerqtie . 

Clayton 

Edclr. 


P>.*NfB.Rr. 


Bilvor  city 


A.L.Hobba. 
W.M.Beed. 
Prot.A.E.Bemiett. 


Climate  and  crop  correspondents. 


B»o™ 

o.™p™.™». 

SUtloiia. 

Cor,«,pondentH. 

_^ 

fe^-;::: 

V/inaon  .....'.'...'..'.. 

E^STepriiiiii 

QtdlinaaSprlUK 

S 

aProI.  C.  E.  Mead,  from  Jnlv. 


Prof.  P.  A.  Jonoa.  from  September. 


FotksMb  are  bnlletined . 


<j  and  Northeaatem  Rallrud. 
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Annual  summary  of  meteorological  data  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex,^  1898, 


Month. 


January 

Febmary 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne 

July 

An^rost 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total  for  year 


Pressure. 


23.17 
2a  27 
23.15 
23.27 
23.21 
23.32 
23.39 
23.39 
23.34 
23.84 
23.22 


23.28 


Extremes. 


23.55 
23.51 
23.38 
23.50 
23.48 
23.60 
23.65 
23.54 
2a  57 
23.59 
28.48 
23.52 


2a  59 


S 


23.73 

22.97 

22.88 

22.89 

22.99 

28.16 

2a  26 

23.21 

23.17 

23 

22.79 

22.96 


22.73 


Moisture,  a 


Dew- 
I)oint. 


a 

08 

CD 


11 

17 
15 
23 
25 
87 
48 
46 
28 
18 
15 
10 


24 


to 


9 
22 

9 
17 
16 
27 
44 
43 
21 

9 
18 
10 


20 


Bela 
tive  hu- 
midity. 


08 


67 
63 
66 
61 
47 
52 
67 
66 
46 
44 
54 


57 


a 

p, 

«0 


45 
43 
29 
30 
20 
28 
43 
88 
19 
16 
85 
60 


33 


t 

< 


4.5 

2.8 

as 

4.1 

i.2 

4.1 

6.3 

4.5 

2.1 

2 

2.1 

3 


a6 


f 


u 

% 


5.8 
5.4 
7.1 
8.1 
8.3 
6.1 
5.7 
5.8 
5.4 
6.1 
6.6 
7 


6.4 


Wind. 


27 
26 
86 
36 
88 
80 
84 
25 
80 
80 
41 
86 


41 


a 


sw. 

N. 
BW. 
SW. 
SW. 

SE. 
NE. 

S. 

S. 

KE. 
SW. 
NE. 


SW. 


NE. 
NE. 
SW. 
SE. 
SW. 
SW. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
NE. 


SE. 


i 
I 


P4 


55 

88 
74 
71 
79 
70 
61 
72 
90 
89 
82 
74 

li 


a  Mountain  time. 


CLIMATIC   CONDITIONS. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  Union  possessing  such  splendid  climatic 
conditions  as  exist  in  this  Territory.  Here  we  have  a  dry,  arid  tem- 
perature, with  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  with  clear,  bright  skies  and 
an  almost  continuous  sunshine,  that  has  given  New  Mexico  the  well- 
known  sobriquet  of  *'the  Sunshine  State." 

The  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cure  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
A  celebrated  physician  who  has  given  much  study  to  the  subject,  and 
who  recently  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  interest  of 
this  class  of  the  afflicted,  investigating  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
various  countries  with  reference  thereto,  recently  stated  that  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  New  Mexico  were  superior  to  those  found  elsewhere ; 
that  it  was  an  ideal  climate  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  diseases.  This 
is  conceded  by  the  best-informed  medical  experts. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  disease  that  afflicts  so 
large  a  class  of  humanity  with  such  fatal  results  as  that  of  pulmonary 
consumption;  none  that  causes  so  much  suffering,  pain,  and  sorrow. 
It  is  a  scourge  affecting  every  class,  the  rich  and  the  i)oor,  the  high 
and  the  low — all  fall  beneath  its  blight  and  succumb  to  its  dreadful 
ravages. 

Medicinal  science  has  never  been  able  to  master  it,  or  to  discover 
medical  appliances  or  remedies  that  will  cure  it  when  once  it  has  a 
firm  hold  upon  its  victim.  The  greatest  minds  of  the  profession  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  its  study,  searching  for  remedies  without  avail. 
All  agree  that  nature's  remedy  is  the  best  and  only  cure.  Breathing 
of  a  pure,  invigorating,  rarefied  atmosphere  in  an  equable  climate, 
with  clear,  bright  sunshine,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum and  that  of  the  air  at  its  minimum,  are  the  best  conditions  for 
its  cure. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  found  at  their  best  in  New  Mexico.     In 
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every  community  may  be  encountered  those  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  these  life-giving  qualities.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  where 
the  invalid  has  come  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  he  has  found 
relief  and  either  been  entirely  cured  or  had  many  years  added  to  his 
life. 

OUR    MATCHLESS    CLUfATK— PEERLESS    AMONG    PLACES,    NEW    MEXICO'S    CLDfATE 

MAKES  OF  MERE  LIVING  A  LUXURY. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  climate  of  New  Mexico,  diversified,  of 
conrse,  by  the  peculiarities  of  each  particular  place  as  to  whether  in  the  northern, 
central,  or  southern  part  of  the  Territory ;  whether  in  river  valley,  on  low-lying 
table-lajid,  on  higher  mesa,  or  on  mountain  side ;  whether  in  sandy  sections,  on 
clayey  soils,  or  in  the  rude  wilderness  of  rock  and  ^avel ;  whether  surrounded  by 
primev^  pine  forests,  dry  stretches  of  barren  prauies,  cultivated  fields  of  grains 
and  grasses,  luxuriant  orchards  and  gardens  and  vineyards ;  whether  with  east- 
em,  western,  northern,  or  southern  exposure — ^in  fact,  the  modifications  are  so  innu- 
merable in  themselves  and  in  their  combinations  that  no  two  places,  even  a  few 
miles  removed,  can  be  said  to  have  identically  the  same  climate.  And  yet  the  same 
genersd  features  pertain  to  all :  Mild  winters,  cool  stmimers,  nights  never  warm, 
ceaseless  sunshine,  dry  air,  httle  rain,  Kreat  altitude,  no  malaria,  and  abundmice 
of  electricity,  making  the  matchless  cumate  of  the  world.  It  is  not  given  to  the 
earth  to  clami  perfection,  but  New  Mexico  comes  as  near  perfection  in  climate  as 
the  world  can  produce.  The  mere  act  of  Uving  here  is  in  itself  an  indescribable 
luxury.  The  orinking  in  of  its  pare,  dry,  electrified  air  is  like  taking  an  elixir. 
The  walking  on  its  elevated  soil,  where  7,000  pounds  of  air  pressure  nave  been 
removed  from  the  ordinary  human  body,  is  like  treading  a  new  world.  To  gaze 
into  the  vast  serenity  of  its  dazzling  blue  sky,  unfiecked  by  cloud,  undimmea  by 
storm,  is  a  pleasure  never  to  be  forgotten  and  never  growmg  stale  by  repetition. 
To  look  out  over  its  landscapes,  with  their  sharply  contrasted  high  lights  and  deep 
shadows,  as  of  a  scene  illuminated  by  electricity,  makes  other  views  grow  tame 
upon  the  eye.  In  summer,  to  arise  every  morning  invigorated  from  a  refreshing 
sleep  between  blankets,  and  to  retire  again  in  the  evening  without  the  lassitude 
and  abject  weariness  produced  by  having  spent  the  day  in  a  sweltering  sweatbox ; 
in  winter,  to  know  nothing  of  the  piercing,  prying,  not  to  be  excluded  cold,  gnaw- 
ing its  way  to  your  very  marrow  and  curdlmg  as  it  were  the  actual  blood  in  your 
vems — ^to  escape  these,  and  have  a  winter  with  but  few  days  when  an  overcoat  is 
needed  by  anyone  attending  to  business,  and  with  almost  every  day  permitting 
invahds  to  enjov  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  by  walking,  driving,  or  sitting  in  the 
parks,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  in  summer  that  fans  are  never  rec^uired  for 
comfort,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down  from  the  mountain  heights  and 
the  lofty  vaUeys  there  come  sweexnng  upon  the  lower  lands,  cool  and  invigorating 
breezes,  laden  with  resinous  aroma  and  surcharged  with  electricity,  carrying 
health  to  diseased  lungs  and  throats,  strengthening  the  entire  frame,  ouilding  up 
the  physical  man,  invigorating  depleted  brain  tissue,  restoring  destroyed  appetite, 
quieting  excited  nerves—in  a  word,  turning  back  the  hands  of  life  on  the  dial  of 
age — ^to  experience  these  things  is  to  fall  in  love  with  the  land  and  to  be  unwilling 
ever  again  to  live  elsewhere. 

TO  THE   HEALTH    SEEKER— EXCEPT  WHERE    ALTITUDE    IS  HARMFUL  NEW  MEXICO 

INVITES  THE  AFFUCTED  OF  THE  EARTH. 

While  every  class  of  invalid,  except  those  suffering  from  heart  trouble,  will 
find  relief  in  the  climate  ana  medicinal  waters  of  New  Mexico ;  while  miaimin.  is 
unknown  and  malaria  can  not  be  produced  for  lack  of  decaying  organisms ;  while 
the  water  is  nure  and  wholesome  and  the  air  is  tonic  in  cases  of  feebleness  and 
debihty;  while  stomach  and  bowel  troubles  are  unknown  among  infants  and  chil- 
dren are  remarkably  free  from  the  insidious  ills  that  wait  on  childhood ;  while 
rheumatism  and  skin  and  blood  diseases  vanish  before  the  appHcation  of  New 
Mexico's  thermal  waters ;  while  all  these  and  many  others  may  be  beneficiaries 
of  the  Territory's  matchless  climate,  it  is  to  the  consumptive  that  this  '*  land  of 
sunshine  '*  is  emphatically  the  land  of  hope  and  health.  The  abundant  electric- 
ity produces  an  unusual  quantity  of  ozone  from  the  oxy^n  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  pure,  dry  air,  the  ozone,  and  the  balsamic  exhalations  rolling  down  from 
the  pine-clad  mountains,  form  an  ideal  natural  medicament  for  all  diseased  air 
passages  and  mucous  membranes,  and  they,  in  connection  with  the  altitude, 
requiring  greater  lung  activity,  and  the  ceaseless  sunshine,  vitalizing  every  func- 
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tdon  of  the  hmniui  frame,  will  invariably  cure  consumption  if  it  be  taken  in  time, 
and  if  the  health  seeker  avail  himself  of  natore'e  remedies  by  a  life  of  ontdoor 
exercise. 

There  are  more  men  in  New  Mexico  who  have  recovered  from  consumption 
after  having  been  given  over  by  their  doctors  in  the  StAtes  than  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  reet  of  the  country  put  together.  They  came  here,  they  recovered,  and 
they  are  now  among  the  leading  men  of  the  Territory.  Consumption  among  the 
natives  is  absolutely  unknown,  and  the  children  of  consumptive  parents  coming 
here  from  the  Jlaat  grow  op  without  the  taint. 


Conenmption  is  the  scoui^e  of  humanity,  one  death  in  every  six 
being  placed  to  its  charge.  When  it  is  remembered  what  a  mighty 
army  of  diseases  death  marshals  against  the  race,  and  yet  that  a  sixth 
of  the  slain  is  from  this  one  disease,  the  fearfulness  of  its  curse 
becomes  appalling.  It  shows  that  for  other  diseases  science  has  found 
remedies,  but  that  against  consumption  all  knowledge  and  efforts  are 
helpless.  Hereditary  and  contagious,  and  often  originating  appar- 
ently without  either  cause ;  sometimes  skipping  a  generation  or  certain 
members'of  a  family,  but  ever  returning  for  a  prey  to  their  descend- 
ants; as  the  race  increases  and  as  the  appliances  of  civilization  are 
augmented,  cutting  wider  swaths  in  the  field  of  human  life,  and  yet 
laughing  to  acom  all  medical  skill  and  proving  obdurate  alike  to  the 
discovery  of  the  scientists  and  the  nostrum  of  the  charlatan — such  is 
consumption,  the  invincible  lieutenant  of  death. 

STUDY  OF  STATIBTICa. 

ing  of  statistics  had  shown  that  conflnmi)tion  is  much 
actions  of  country  than  in  others.  For  inatancs,  the 
s  Alaine  50.  remainder  of  New  England  States  2JS,  Minne- 
New  Mexico  8,  the  last  being  less  than  anywhere  eke 
the  further  trtudy  of  statistics  brought  to  li^ht  the  fact 
.  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  consumption  accom- 
Brences  in  climate ;  aod  soon  the  climate«  of  greatest 
16  accurately  defined.  From  this  it  yras  but  a  single 
those  climates  in  which  conHomptioa  least  prevailed, 
1  most  largely  prevented  the  disease,  would  be  the 
x>  recovery  from  it.  This  conclnsion  was  the  more 
^cal  science,  despairing  of  materia  medica,  had  been 
ixperimenting  in  the  matter  of  cUmatic  cure. 

CLIMATE  THB  ONLY  CURE. 

The  study  of  statistics  brought  to  Ught  the  fact  that  those  sections  were  the 
least  affected  with  consumption  which  combined  the  most  thoroughly  in  their 
climates  aridity,  altitude,  sunshine,  scanty  vegetation,  and  absence  of  extremes 
in  either  heat  or  cold.  This  mnch  being  established,  in  18S5  the  medical  con- 
gress of  France  appomted  a  committee  to  make  a  thorough  examination  in  any 

.  -.  ii__  . .J  .!...  — . — 'se  of  the  requisite  climatic  conditions  in 

1  that  the  greatest  eqnability  was  to  be  f  o 

5,  where  of  necessity  there  would  be  com- 
atorms  which  sweep  over  the  plains  and 
coast  regions.  The  committee  agreed  that  the  proper  t^perature  wonld  be 
found  between  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-siith  oeKrees  of  latitude,  where  the 
patient  wonld  not  be  exi>OBed  to  the  severe  weather  of  the  north  or  the  enervating 
loflnenoes  of  the  south.  The  altitude  necessary  to  give  the  best  degree  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  was  held  to  be  about  6.000  feet  above  sea  level,  as  less  altitnde 
gives  too  much  pressure  and  hastens  the  liestmction  of  lung  tissue,  while  a  higher 
alUttide  subjects  the  ^tient  to  the  danger  of  other  complaints. 

This  committee  visited  Asia.  Africa,  and  North  and  South  America,  and  agreed 
Uwt  Um  Bio  Grande  Valley  of  central  Now  Mexico  was  the  locality  wherein  the 
y  ooodltioiu  were  found  in  the  liighest  degree.    But  one  locality— a  small 
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territory  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa— compared  favorabiv  witti  it.  The 
American  Health  Resort  Association,  in  the  year  1891,  formally  decided  upon 
central  New  Mexico  as  the  most  suitable  place  in  the  world,  and  indorsed  the 
rei)ort  of  the  French  physicians  who  had  investigated  the  subject. 

So  much  for  theory.  Now  for  exi)erieiice,  for  when  experience— the 
same,  practically,  as  experiment — confirms  theory  or  hypothesis,  dem- 
onstration is  regarded  as  established.  Doubtless  there  is  still  a  cfreat 
deal  to  learn,  but  this  much  may  be  accepted  as  definitely  determined ; 

First.  That  the  bacilli  of  consumption  will  not  develop  at  a  greater 
altitude  than  4,500  feet  in  combination  with  a  dry  atmosphere  and 
abundance  of  sunshine.  The  development  of  the  bacilli  begun  else- 
where will  be  arrested,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  checked  in  all 
cases  where  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  lung  surface  has  been 
affected.  Relief  has  been  experienced  and  practical  cures  have  been 
wrought  where  much  greater  proportions  of  the  lungs  have  been 
attacked,  but  10  percent  is  believed  to  be  the  line  of  comparative  safety. 

Experience  has  also  demonstrated  that  dampness  of  atmosphere 
furnishes  a  stimulus  to  the  development  of  consumption,  producing 
bacilli  equaled  by  no  other  agency  and  approached  in  efficiency  only 
by  confinement  within  doors,  cut  off  from  exercise  and  direct  sunshine, 
and  accompanied  by  the  customary  inhalation  of  the  superheated  and 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room.  No  wonder  it  is,  where  the  damp- 
ness prevails  for  six  months  of  the  year  and  the  other  condition  is 
necessitated  during  the  remaining  six  to  protect  the  invalid  from  the 
rigorous  cold  his  weakened  vitality  is  unable  to  resist,  that  in  such 
localities  consumption  runs  riot,  and  to  be  affected  is  to  die.  Yet 
such  conditions  prevail  over  large  portions  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Experience  has  further  demonstrated  that,  while  the  most  favorable 
points  near  the  coast  are  loaded  with  moisture,  this  Ten'itory  furnishes 
a  dry,  germless,  healing  atmosphere,  noted  for  rarity,  aridity,  purity, 
and  abundance  of  ozone  and  electricity,  with  the  added  excellence  of 
practically  perpetual  sunshine,  and  seasons  destitute  of  excessive  heat 
or  rigorous  cold.  Thus  is  met  the  entire  demand  for  dryness,  evenness 
of  temperature,  elevation,  sunshine,  and  tonic  atmospheric  effects — 
the  five  prime  attributes  in  the  confiict  with  consumption,  nowhere 
else  found  combined  in  such  fullness  and  perfection  as  in  the  climate 
of  New  Mexico.  As  incidentally  illustrating  this  claim,  it  may  be 
said  that  fresh  meat  is  so  perfectly  cured  by  hanging  in  the  open  air 
it  may  be  preserved  for  use  indefinitely.  Water  will  remain  for 
months  in  basins  formed  by  rocks  in  the  mountains  without  stagnat- 
ing or  becoming  impure.  A  dead  animal  may  lie  for  months  slowly 
drying  and  crumbling  away,  but  giving  forth  no  offensive  odor. 

But  investigation  has  further  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  while 
for  ages  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  consumption  prevailed  exclu- 
sively among  the  Spaniards,  and  is  equally  prevalent  to-day,  yet  for 
centuries  the  New  Mexico  Spanish-Americans  have  been  absolutely 
free  from  the  disease,  and  the  very  name  of  it  has  long  since  passed 
from  their  vocabulary'.  Although  many  consumptives  have  made  their 
home  in  this  Territory,  none  of  the  natives  have  been  known  to  con- 
tract the  disease.  Also  the  native  born,  whether  Spanish  or  of  other 
extraction,  possess  an  absolute  immunity,  and  this  seems  to  apply 
even  to  those  whose  parents  are  consumptive. 

The  bearing  of  this  fact  is  altogether  important.  If  the  death  rate 
from  consumption  in  New  England  is  eight  and  one-third  times  that 
of  New  Mexico,  and  if  the  native  born,  regardless  of  national  descent, 
have  furnished  not  a  unit  to  the  ratio,  then  must  the  deaths  have  been 
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of  those  seeking  this  climate  for  recovery,  and  they  should  be  credited 
to  the  sections  whence  they  came,  leaving  New  Mexico  represented  by 
zero  in  the  list.  Of  course  not  all  who  come  can  be  expected  to 
recover.  In  many  instances  the  patient  can  not  be  induced  to  make 
the  change  during  the  early  stages,  but,  with  the  fallacious  hopeful- 
ness characteristic  of  the  disease,  resists  warning  and  advice  until 
destruction  of  the  lung  tissue  is  so  extensive  as  to  be  beyond  repair 
even  under  the  best  climatic  conditions  and  treatment.  The  necessity 
of  being  out  of  doors  and  active  in  order  to  reap  the  benefits  which 
the  climate  offers  is  the  testimony  of  all. 

But  another  fact  in  this  connection  has  been  established,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  all  consideration.  It  was  presented  by  Dr.  William  D.  Bar- 
ton, passed  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service, 
in  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  January,  1896.  After  having 
laid  down  the  proposition  that  the  proper  climate  for  curable  or  arrest- 
able consumption  is  now  almost  as  clearly  defined  as  the  value  of 
vaccination  and  the  relation  of  microorganisms  to  disease,  and  after 
clearly  stating  that  in  his  belief  the  central  portion  of  New  Mexico  is 
the  preeminently  favored  region  of  the  arid  West,  the  most  nearly 
ideal  section  for  climatic  treatment  of  lung  troubles  accessible  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  he  says: 

Practically,  tubercle  germs  do  not  infect  here.  Children  of  consumptives  grow 
up  heartily.  The  germs  fall  on  barren  ground  and  do  not  multiply.  Wiuiout 
reckless  disregard  of  all  hygienic  and  preventive  measures,  this  state  of  things  will 
continue  for  many  years  or  forever.  These  arid  regions  are  nature's  sanitcurium 
for  tuberculosis. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  J.  L.  C.  Whit- 
comb,  of  Liberty,  N.  Y.  This  paper  was  published  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Record  of  September  25, 1898:  *'  The  one  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  with  all  the 
force  I  am  capable  of — the  point,  the  importance  of  which  overshadows  and 
minimizes  every  other  consiaeration  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject — ^is  that 
suitable  climatic  environments  are  the  absolute  requisite  of  any  succesaful  treat- 
ment of  phthisis,  so  far  as  medical  knowledge  can  aflten  at  the  present  time. 
Of  no  other  disease  can  this  be  said.  In  a  nutshell,  our  one  rational  treatment 
is:  First,  early  dia^osis;  second,  a  suitable  climate.  Give  the  patient  the  benefit 
of  these,  and  we  gfive  him  nine  chances  to  get  well  to  one  against  it.  *  *  * 
What  is  needed  is  oxygen — the  oxygen  of  pure,  dry  air.  This  alone  is  a  specific 
in  early  phthisis.  It  will  not  cure  every  case — no  specific  does  that — but  it  will 
cure  mne  in  every  ten,  providing  enough  of  the  remedy  is  taken." 

One  of  the  most  important  medical  gatherings  of  recent  times  was  held  at 
Moscow,  Russia.  The  occasion  was  the  meeting  of  the  International  Medical 
Cong^ress.  It  brought  together  more  than  7,000  medical  men,  among  whom  were 
the  recognized  leaders  of  every  civilized  country.  One  meeting  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  present  methods  of  treating  tuberculosis.  The  quotations 
given  below  are  from  papers  read  by  some  of  these  great  men. 

By  Dr.  Von  Ziemssen,  of  Vienna:  **As  far  back  as  we  can  see  in  the  history 
of  medicine,  fresh  air  has  been  one  of  the  requirements  in  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis, but  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  advantage  of  high  altitudes  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  That  tubercular  patients  can  get  a  quantity  of  fresh  air  in  these 
regions  is  evident  to  anyone  who  has  visited  the  places;  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  the  fresh 
air  that  surrounds  them  is  not  all — the  altitude  orings  about  an  excitation  of 
the  blood-making  organs  that  increases  the  corpuscular  elements  in  the  blood. 
Even  in  health  this  reaction  takes  place,  but  not  so  markedly  as  in  the  diseased 
states." 

By  Dr.  Senator,  of  Berlin:  '*!  am  convinced  that  the  only  treatment  of  value 
is  tne  climatic,  and  I  believe  high  altitudes  are  of  value.  I  regard  altitude  as 
a  factor  second  only  in  importac  3e  to  fresh  air.  Sunlight  is  also  of  great  value, 
and  the  sun*s  rays  themselves  exert  a  particular  influence." 

By  Dr.  Von  lieyden,  of  Berlin,  G^ermany,  greatest  general  practitioner:  **  We 
must  not  look  to  the  future;  we  are  living  in  the  present  and  must  treat  in  the 

S resent.    So  far  the  only  treatment  that  has  given  any  success  is  the  climatic. 
[y  best  results  have  been  obtainad  in  mountains.    The  more  comfortable  a  patient 
be  mad^  there  the  better,  as  a  rule,  will  be  the  results." 
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By  Dr.  Eomig,  court  physician  of  St.  Petersburg:  **  I  have  found  an  increase  in 
the  red  blood  cells  in  patients  who  have  gone  to  high  altitudes,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  to  this  increase  a  large  part  of  the  benefit  derived  from  mountain 
sanatoria." 

By  Dr.  Jarvein,  professor  in  the  Military  Academv  of  St.  Petersburg:  "After 
listening  to  the  greatest  authorities  in  Europe  on  the  treatment  of  phthisis  in 
mountain  sanatoria  I  believe  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
present  that  this  is  at  present  the  only  mode  of  treatment." 

By  Dr.  Vivant,  of  Monte  Carlo,  Riviera,  France:  **  The  climate  must  be  justly 
regarded  as  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  (tuberculosis) ,  and  offers 
a  certain  number  of  features  in  common,  viz:  Pure  air — that  is,  OTygea — ^in  an 
unlimited  quantity;  and  dryness — that  is,  absence  of  fogs,  of  air  charged  with 
moisture,  to  interrupt  light,  heat,  and  chemical  action  of  the  sun's  rays." 

ESPECIALLY  NEW  MEXICO. 

Dr.  Qeor^  Halley,  professor  of  surgery,  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  says: 
"  New  Mexico  possesses  the  seven  great  requisites  of  a  sanatorium  for  the  treat- 
ment of  consumptive  patients  and  those  suffering  from  bronchial  and  certain 
forms  of  throat  affections.  First,  a  very  drv  aseptic  air.  experiment  showing 
that  the  atmosphere  is  as  free  from  harmful  bacteria  as  that  of  midocean — ^the 

Surest  known  to  science.  Second,  a  light  atmospheric  pressure  caused  by  the 
igh  altitude  of  the  country,  and  ample  table-lands  where  the  air  has  free  move- 
ment and  the  rays  of  the  sun  uninterrupted  play.  Third,  a  maxiTnum  of  sunshine 
and  minimum  of  cloud.  Fourth,  a  sli^t  variation  of  temperature  only  between 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Fifth,  a  minimum  likelihood  of  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  Sixth,  a  light,  x)orus,  dry  soil.  Seventh  (and  very  important), 
a  low  dew-point.  I  have  sent  many  patients  there,  and  the  result  has  always 
been  beneficial. 

'*  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  lon^  distance  for  patients  to  travel  from  France  to 
New  Mexico ;  but  there  is,  I  beheve,  no  climate  in  southern  Europe  or  northern 
Africa— the  localities  hitherto  utilized  for  this  purpose  by  Europeans — that  can 
compare  for  a  moment  with  that  of  New  Mexico  and  parts  of  Colorado,  for  the 
treatment  of  consumption." 

^)eaking  of  the  immunity  of  New  Mexico  from  consumption,  ex-Surgeon-Gton- 
eral  W.  A.  Hammond,  Umted  States  Army,  says :  **  New  Mexico  is  by  far  the 
most  favorable  residence  in  the  United  States  for  those  predisposed  or  affected 
with  phthisis  (consumption) .  In  a  service  of  three  years  m  New  Mexico,  during 
which  period  I  served  at  eight  different  stations,  I  saw  but  three  cases  of  phthisis, 
and  these  were  in  persons  recently  arrived  from  elsewhere." 

Dr.  O.  D.  Walker,  professor  ofphvsiology  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
in  the  Keokuk  Medical  College,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  formerlv  physician  in  chfu*ge 
at  the  Government  Indian  school,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  makes  the  following  interest- 
ing and  valuable  reix)rt  of  his  observations  in  New  Nexico :  ''  I  have  carefully 
observed  the  salutary  effects  of  this  climate  upon  patients.  A  young  lady,  age 
about  18;  came  to  me  July  1, 1896,  suffering  from  incipient  phthisis.  She  was 
having  night  sweats,  losing  flesh,  looked  pale,  and  suffered  from  a  very  distressing 
cough.  The  microscope  showed  an  abundance  of  tubercle  bacilli.  I  used  c^reo- 
sote  and  injections  of  Paquin's  serum  without  marked  benefit,  and  finally  advised 
her  to  go  to  Las  Cruces,  N'.Mex.,  which  she  did.  Her  cough  rapidly  improved, 
and  the  night  sweats  stopped ;  she  gained  20  pounds  in  fiesh  in  a  few  months  and 
grew  strong  and  hearty.  I  saw  her  in  KeoKuk  July  5  last.  She  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  well.  Had  she  remained  in  the  Mississippi  VaUe^  I  think  she  would 
nave  succumbed  to  this  then  rapidly  progressing  disease  within  six  months  under 
any  line  of  treatment." 

*'  The  highest  interior  of  our  continent  comprised  in  the  great  table-land  extend- 
ing from  the  Great  Divide  in  Colorado,  through  New  Menco,  is  not  excelled  any- 
where in  the  world  as  a  resort  for  consumptives.  The  altitude,  the  dryness,  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  large  amount  of  ozone  it  contains,  combine  to 
create  conditions  very  favorable  to  recovery  from  phthisis."— [Dr.  G^atchell,  in 
the  Medical  Era. 

**  The  air  here  (New  Mexico)  is  very  dry,  but  its  rarity  is  tonic  and  stimulating. 
The  various  altitudes  and  latitudes  give  a  great  variety  of  climates  as  to  temper- 
ature and  atmospheric  tenuity,  but  all  are  alike  in  dryness."— [F.  H.  Atkins,  M. 
D.,  S.  B.,  in  the  Climatology. 

The  Los  Angeles  Bullion  savs :  *'  The  climate  of  New  Mexico  leaves  nothing  to 
desire,  and  it  constitutes  an  element  of  growth  and  prosperity  in  the  fntnre  that 
is  too  important  to  remain  neglected." 
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**  New  Mexico  is  fast  becoming  a  favorite  resort  for  consamptiyes,  and  as  phy- 
sicians learn  more  of  its  advanta^^es  it  will  grow  still  more  rapidly  in  favor.  Its 
uniform  temperature,  almost  constant  sunshine,  and  its  dry,  rare  atmosphere 
are  elements  that  commend  this  climate  to  our  consideration." — [F.  E.  Wazam, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  laryngology  and  rhinology.  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Chicago. 

**  I  think  New  Mexico  surpasses  any  locality  for  consumptives  I  have  yet  visited, 
and  I  have  been  all  over  California,  Colorado,  the  South,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  Europe.  ♦  ♦  *  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  region  visited  is, 
for  consumptives,  superior  to  any  other  part  of  the  Umted  States  or  the  world,  of 
which  I  have  an^  practical  knowledge."— [J.  F.  Danter,  M.  D.,  in  Medical  Visitor. 

The  Kansas  City  Medical  Record,  a  high  authority  on  such  matters,  in  an  edi- 
torial upon  the  subject  of  **  Health  resorts,"  speaks  as  follows :  **  It  has  been  a 
great  satisfaction  to  us  to  find  our  opinion  regarding  the  sanitary  characteristics 
of  New  Mexico  indorsed  in  a  most  significant  manner  by  some  very  high  authori- 
ties on  the  subject.  Some  time  ago  a  party  of  medico-scientists,  commissioned 
by  the  Soci6t6  MMicale  of  France  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  after  inspecting  many 
parts  of  the  world  held  in  high  esteem  as  winter  and  summer  resorts  for  con- 
sumptives. Their  object  in  thus  journeying  was  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
sanitarv  qualifications  of  these  different  localities  and  countries,  the  end  m  view 
being  the  location  of  a  large  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  consumption.  The 
commission  (with,  we  believe,  the  exception  of  one  member,  personally  interested 
in  another  locality)  rejwrted  upon  New  Mexico  as  in  every  respect  better  suited 
for  such  a  purpose  than  any  country  they  had  visited,  including  far-famed  Alge- 
ria and  other  places  heretoiore  noted  as  health  resorts,  especially  emphasizing  tne 
fact  that  a  case  of  consumption  was  never  known  to  have  originated  in  New 
Mexico." 

Bnt  the  strongest  pi*oof,  however,  that  the  central  part  of  New 
Mexico  18  superior  to  all  other  sections  of  the  United  States  for  the 
climatic  treatment  of  consumption  has  just  been  given  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  United  States  Government  itself.  The  abandoned 
military  reservation  of  Fort  Stanton,  in  this  Territory,  has  become  by 
Presidential  order  the  property  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Corps,  and  the 
work  of  fitting  the  place  up  as  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives  in  the 
marine  service  is  now  in  active  progress.  As  soon  as  the  buildings 
can  be  made  ready  for  their  reception  all  the  consumptive  patients 
in  all  the  marine  hospitals  of  the  country  will  be  taken  there. 

Surgeon-General  Wyman  says  the  establishment  of  such  a  sanato- 
rium is  a  matter  that  he  has  had  in  mind  for  many  years,  his  object 
being  to  place  the  patients  where  they  will  be  under  the  best  natural 
conditions  and  at  the  same  time  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
thus  securing  the  maximum  of  advantage  to  the  afflicted  and  the 
minimum  of  danger  to  the  puplic. 

The  late  Dr.  Bratton,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Corps  (already  quoted 
from  in  this  article),  was  stricken  with  consumption,  and  was  restored 
to  perfect  health  by  a  sojourn  of  two  years  at  Albuquerque. 

Dr.  Bratton  was  instructed  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United 
States  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  benefit  of  the  New  Mexico  climate 
to  consumptives,  and  also  to  make  an  examination  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment property  in  the  Territory  which  there  was  any  chance  of  the 
Marine  Corps  securing  for  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives,  giving  his 
opinion  about  the  different  sites.  He  made  an  exhaustive  report  upon 
the  subject,  and  agitation  began  for  the  donation  of  some  Govern- 
ment reservation  in  New  Mexico  to  the  Marine  Hospital  Corps  to  be 
used  as  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives. 

This  agitation  resulted  in  the  corps  securing  the  abandoned  reser- 
vation at  Fort  Stanton,  with  all  its  buildings  and  improvements,  and 
the  Surgeon-General  considers  it  an  ideal  place  for  the  purpose.  Dr. 
Cobb,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  is  already  on  the  ground  with  a  strong  force 
of  laborers,  and  the  work  of  putting  the  place  in  readiness  for  the 
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reception  of  patients  is  progressing  rapidly.  There  are  thirty-eight 
good  buildings  on  the  i-eservation,  and  it  is  thought  they  will  afford 
ample  room  to  accommodate  all  the  consumptive  patients  from  the 
various  hospitals  now  being  used  along  the  coast,  and  as  soon  as  these 
buildings  can  be  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  all  patients  of  this 
class  they  will  be  taken  there  at  once.  It  is  hoped  by  physicians,  and 
by  the  friends  of  humanity  generally,  that  this  experiment  will  do 
much  toward  pointing  out  the  way  to  the  ultimate  control  of  this 
terrible  malady. 

It  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing  that  Fort  Stanton  is  a  beautiful 
place,  the  main  buildings  inclosing  an  open  square  several  hundred 
feet  in  diameter.  The  ample  grounds  surrounding,  which  will  be 
beautifully  kept,  will  add  much  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
patients  and  invalids,  and  will  enable  them  to  spend  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  time  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  which  plays  so  great  a 
part  in  the  recovery  from  this  terrible  disease. 

But  the  asthmatic  or  the  consumptive  is  not  the  only  invalid  who 
may  turn  his  eyes  with  hope  to  this  mecca  of  the  afflicted. 

To  the  overwrought  mentally  or  physically,  to  the  run  down  from 
dissipation  or  disease,  to  the  prostrated,  whether  from  devotion  to 
business  or  pleasure ;  to  those  who  have  lost  appetite,  lost  the  pleas- 
ures of  sleep,  lost  interest  in  life,  whatever  the  cause  oi  reason — to  all 
these  New  Mexico  extends  her  hands  of  healing.  Her  bright  skies  and 
radiant  sunshine  ;  her  pure,  dry,  rarified  air,  surcharged  with  electric- 
ity and  saturated  with  ozone,  tonic,  and  invigorant ;  her  incompara- 
ble nights,  cool,  refreshing,  delightful,  making  sleep  the  greatest  of 
all  luxuries,  and  absolutely  incompatible  with  insomnia — these  are  the 
things  that  come  of  merely  being  in  the  climate  and  bring  their  bless- 
ings of  quieted  nerves,  restored  strength,  increased  flesh,  regained 
appetite,  and  recovered  sleep,  just  simply  whether  we  will  or  not. 
Such  are  the  climatic  conditions  of  New  Mexico,  to  which  hundreds 
of  people  who  have  been  benefited  will  gladly  testify. 

FOREST  RESERVES. 

Office  op  the  Forest  Superintendent, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex,,  July  20,  1899. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  request  of  the  14th  ultimo,  I  submit  report 
of  forest  reserves  located  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  namely,  the  Pecos  River 
and  the  Gila  River  forest  reserves. 

The  Pecos  River  Reserve  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  containing  22  townships,  with  an  area  of  over  431,040  acres,  created 
a  forest  reserve  by  proclamation  of  Grover  Cleveland,  on  January  11,  1892,  and 
increased  to  its  present  size  by  President  McKinley,  May  27,  1898. 

The  objects  of  forest  reservations  established  bv  the  Federal  Government  are  to 
protect  and  improve  the  forests  for  the  pnrpose  of  securing  a  permanent  supply  of 
timber  for  the  people  and  insuring  'conditions  favorable  to  continnons  water  now 
or  supply.  It  IS  the  intention  to  exclude  from  these  reservations,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, lands  that  are  more  valaable  for  the  mineral  therein,  or  ^or  agncaltare.  tnan 
for  forest  purposes ;  and  where  such  lands  are  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  reservation  they  may  be  restored  to  settlement,  location,  and  entry. 

The  protection  afforded  the  young  CTOwth  of  timber  by  the  creation  of  a  forest 
reserve  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  is  of  permanent  and  lasting  benefit  to  the 
States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are  located :  First,  for  the  munificent  protec- 
tion afforded  continuous  water  supply  and  flow  by  retaining  the  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains until  a  late  period  of  the  season,  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to 
springes,  wells,  and  other  sources  of  supply :  second,  the  snow  acts  as  a  cover  for 
tne  young  growing  shrubs  and  small  growth  of  timber  in  preservinp^  it  until  the 
warm  rains  of  spring  diminish  the  cover  of  snow ;  third,  the  protection  in  winter 
against  the  chilly  blasts  of  frigid  winds  that  sweep  across  the  prairies,  and  it  is  a 
great  protection  and  shelter  to  live  stock  and  interests  of  manKind  in  general. 
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The  PecoB  Biver,  from  which  the  reserve  takes  its  name,  is  the  principal  stream 
flowing  throngh  the  reserve.  Other  streams  abound,  bnt  none  of  the  value  and 
imx)ortance  of  the  one  described.  An  abnndance  of  mountain  trout  are  found 
in  this  beautiful  stream,  and  during  the  summer  season  many  tourists  and  resi- 
dents of  Santa  Fe  line  its  banks  for  a  brief  camping  vacation,  rest,  and  recreation. 

The  mountain  ranges  in  this  reserve  are  two— the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Las  Vegas — 
raBging  in  height  from  8,000  to  13,306  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

There  have  been  many  evidences  of  mining  interests  of  great  value  in  different 
parts  of  this  reserve,  but  no  effort  has  been  made  to  pixxpect  for  same.  Game 
aboundB  in  much  variety,  such  as  wild  turkey,  grooae,  squirrels,  rabbits,  deer, 
cinnamon  bear,  and  mountain  lion. 

There  are  at  present  six  forest  rangers  stationed  upon  ten  districts  within  this 
reserve,  guarding  the  interests  of  the  forest  with  ability,  integrity,  and  honesty. 
Each  forest  ranfi;er  is  under  the  authority  and  orders  of  the  forest  supervisor, 
residing  at  Willis,  N.  Mex.,  overseeing  all  matters,  conditions,  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  reserve.  His  superior  officer  is  the  forest  superin- 
tendent, who  is  directly  responsible  for  the  management  and  conduct  of  all  mat- 
ters and  of  all  reserves  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  whose  headquarters  are 
at  Santa  Fe. 

The  Gila  River  Beserve  was  created  by  proclamation,  March  2, 1899,  by  Presi- 
ident  McKinley.  This  reserve  contains  101  townships,  and  over  3,270,000  acres, 
located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Territory  of  ^ew  Mexico. 

The  boundaries  of  the  tract  are  described  as  follows : 

B^nnin^  at  a  point  on  the  boundary  line  between  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
where  it  is  intersected  by  the  north  line  of  township  5  south,  range  21  west,  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian.  New  Mexico ;  thence  easterly  along  the  township  line 
to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  5  south,  range  16  west ;  thence  southerly  alonz 
the  range  line  between  ranges  15  and  16  west,  to  the  southeast  comer  of  township  8 
south,  range  16  west ;  thence  easterly  along  the  township  line  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  township  9  south,  range  15  west ;  thence  southerly  along  the  ran^  line 
to  the  southeast  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  easterly  along  the  township  line 
to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  10  south,  range  10  west ;  thence  soutnerly 
along  the  first  mide  meridian  west,  oetween  ranges  9  and  10  west,  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  tnird  standard  parallel  south,  between. townships  15  and  16  south ; 
thence  westerly  along  the  said  third  standard  parallel  south  to  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  township  15  south,  range  16  west ;  thence  northerlyjalong  the  range  line  to 
the  northwest  comer  of  said  township ;  thence  westerly  along  the  township  line 
to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  15  south,  rang^e  19  west;  thence  soumerly 
along  the  ran^e  line  to  its  intersecnon  with  the  third  standard  parallel  south ; 
thence  westerly  along  the  third  standard  parallel  south  to  its  intersection  with  the 
boundary  line  between  New  Mexico  ana  Arizona ;  thence  northerly  along  said 
boxmdary  line  to  the  x)oint  where  it  intersects  the  north  line  of  township  5  south, 
range  21  west,  the  place  of  beginning. 

Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  all  lands  which  may 
have  been,  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  embraced  in  any  leg^  entry  or  covered  by 
any  lawful  nlinff  duly  of  record  in  the  proper  United  States  land  office,  or  upon 
wluch  any  valid  settlement  has  been  made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory 
period  within  which  to  make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired :  Provided^ 
That  this  exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply  to  any  x>articutar  tract  of  land 
unless  the  entryman,  settler,  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law  under 
which  the  entry,  filing,  or  settlement  was  made. 

This  reserve  is  of  great  ma^itude,  and  its  principal  diverse  interests  are  min- 
ingand  stock  raising  of  all  kinds. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  game  roaming  over  this  vast  area,  and  a  number  of 
streams  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  supply.  The  principal  ranges  of  moun- 
tains are  theMogollon,  San  Francisco^  Tularosa,  Black,  Little  Bange,  and  Diablo; 
theprincipal  river  is  the  Gila,  the  river  from  which  the  reserve  takes  its  name. 

The  mining  interests  located  within  the  reserve  are  very  valuable,  and  are 
developed  ana  worked  to  a  large  extent;  and  the  live-stock  industry  is  thriving 
and  prosperous,  contributing  much  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Territory. 

People  who  are  thoroufl[hly  acquainted  with  the  object  of  the  creation  or  forma- 
tion <^  forest  reserves  and  their  maintenance  by  our  Government  for  their  bene- 
fit can  not  overlook  the  great  imi)ortance  and  numerous  benefits  accruing,  and 
will  fdways  be  the  promotion  of  a  great  and  lasting  supply  of  timber  and  continu- 
ous water  supply  or  flow,  affording  a  protection  to  the  young  and  growing  forests, 
whose  vidue  is  not  to  be  estimated,  considering  the  many  uses  of  future  value. 

lliere  are  at  present  one  supervisor  stationed  at  Silver  City,  adjacent  to  the  Gila 
Biver  Beserve  line,  and  one  forest  ranger  patrolling  a  district  within  the  reserve. 
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Within  a  few  weeks-a  force  of  four  more  rangers,  constituting  a  total  of  five,  will 
be  assigned  to  the  forest  districts  throughout  the  reserve,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  supervisor,  patrolling,  burning  fire  breaks,  piling  brush  and  log^  prepara- 
torv  to  burning  when  a  seasonable  opportunity  oners  itself,  and  also  guarding 
zealously  the  interests  of  the  forest  against  timber-cutting  depredations,  and  engag- 
ing in  miscellaneous  duties  connected  with  the  reserve. 

At  present  all  forest  rangers  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  engaged  on  the  forest 
reserves  are  supplied  with  a  badge  with  the  following  inscription  uiereon:  **  Forest 
reserve.  Ranger.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Ui  S.,"  an  insignia  of  authority 
as  an  officer  of  the  forestry  reserve  force. 

Recently  the  forest  force  of  all  the  reserves  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  has  been 
equipi)ed — each  forest  ranger— with  the  following  utensils  for  the  performance  of 
duties  connected  with  forest  fires  and  the  construction  of  trails  and  roads  leading 
throughout  the  reserves :  Ax,  shovel,  pick,  rake,  brush  hook,  steel  file,  and  fire 
bucket.  These  are  very  essential ,  and  aid  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  trails 
and  roads. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  official  supervision,  and  duties  and  matters 
connected  therewith,  since  their  first  organization  and  experimental  stage  of  last 
August,  and  much  more  is  in  contemplation  for  the  future  to  place  tne  forest 
reserves  upon  a  lasting  and  enduring  basis. 

I  have  the  honor  to  have  complied  with  your  request.  Thanking  you  for  the 
on^rtunity  of  relating  a  brief  history  of  forest  reserves  and  hoping  for  their 
ultimate  success,  and  of  our  great  and  grand  growing  Territory,  wnich  wishes  to 
enter  statehood,  with  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  H.  Buntain, 

Forest  Superintendent 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Qovemor  of  New  Mexico. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  TERRITORY   OF 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with a  rejwrt  of  the  condition  of  the  pubhc  schools  of  this  Territory  at  this  date. 

The  first  settlement  of  New  Mexico  was  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
Spaniards.  From  that  period  to  the  war  wherein  the  independence  of  the  people 
of  New  Mexico  was  proclaimed,  being  a  little  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  Spanish  Gtovemment  did  absolutely  nothing  toward  the  education  of  the 
people  of  what  was,  under  the  Spanish  regime,  tne  viceroyalty  of  New  Mexico. 

From  the  year  1821  to  the  year  1846  New  Mexico  was  a  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  During  these  twenty-six  years  the  condition  of  the  people  in  this  sec- 
tion was  very  little  better  than  it  was  under  the  Government  of  Spain.  They 
were  far  removed  from  the  influences  of  civilization  and  were  greatly  oppressed 
in  many  directions.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  united  States  of 
Mexico  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  education  of  her  people.  Thus  illiteracy 
prevailed,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  grant  educational  facilities  to  the  masses  of 
the  people. 

In  1846  New  Mexico  became  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  prevailing,  the  great 
distance  from  the  States,  Indian  wars,  the  civil  war,  and  the  remoteness  from 
civilization,  there  was  no  general  interest  in  education,  and  no  public  schools 
existed.  Under  the  Mexican  Government  some  private  schools  existed.  The 
Catholic  Church  did  good  educational  work  and  endeavored  to  reach  as  manv 
children  as  possible,  but  the  resources  of  the  church  were  not  sufficient  to  reach 
the  masses.  Many  of  the  wealthier  citizens  sent  their  children  to  the  States 
to  be  educated,  but  the  masses  of  the  people  were  forced  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  lived  to  pass  through  life  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  simplest  rudiments  of  learning.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  many 
years  after  New  Mexico  became  a  Territory  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
Government  neglected  the  educational  interest  of  the  Territory  from  the  time  of 
the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  until  last  year,  when  an  act  was  passed  granting 
aid  in  the  shape  of  a  donation  of  public  lands  to  the  public  schools  and  the  higher 
educational  institutions. 
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The  people  of  the  Territory,  however,  through  their  legislatiye  assembly,  made 
a  commencement  toward  a  system  of  public  schools  in  the  year  1872,  bnt  an 
efficient  public-school  law  was  not  passed  until  the  year  1801.  Since  then  the 
public-scnool  laws  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  to-day  the  laws  relating  to 
public  schools  are  liberal  and  comprehensive.  It  is  found  that  our  people  are 
wide  awake  to  the  benefits  of  education  and  are  anxious  to  g^ve  it  to  the&  chil- 
dren. The  school  attendance  is  increasing  year  by  year  and  the  management  of 
the  public  schools  is  satisfactory  and  efficient  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  districts. 

In  the  year  1872  the  Territorial  legislative  assembly  for  tne  first  time  enacted  a 
law  establishing  public  schools,  ana  provided  by  taxation  for  their  snpx)ort,  and 
from  that  beginnmg  each  successive  leg^ature  has  labored  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully to  build  up  a  public-school  system,  increase  its  efficiency,  and  give  each 
child  in  the  Territoiy  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  good  common-school  education. 
Of  course  the  first  laws  were  crude,  but  improvement  came  with  experience. 
Under  the  first  law  each  county  had  five  county  school  supervisors,  out  they 
could  not  by  any  means  look  after  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  their  respective 
counties  as  they  should  have  been  looked  after,  as  the  counties  were  very  larse, 
some,  indeed,  larger  than  some  of  the  New  England  States.  At  that  time  also 
taxable  propert^r  was  limited,  and  the  work  of  perfecting  the  school  system  was 
slow  and  laborious.'  The  x>opulation  was  then  very  much  scattered,  and  is 
still  to-day  in  that  condition,  although  not  to  such  a  ^eat  extent  as  during  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  Nevertheless  under  these  tr^ng  circumstances  schools 
were  established  in  nearly  every  precinct  in  the  Territory,  except  where  hostile 
Indians  prevented. 

In  1884  the  legislative  assembly  revised  the  school  laws  to  a  great  extent,  really 
enacting  new  laws,  and  establishing  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools,  and  enumerating  the  branches  to  be  taught,  as  follows :  Orthogra- 
phy, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  granmiar,  and  history  of  the 
United  States.  By  this  new  law  the  school  districts  and  the  district  school  direct- 
ors were  created,  and  school  districts  were  made  corporations  and  given  cor- 
porate rights.  The  law  provided  for  a  tax  levy  on  all  taxable  property  in  the 
Territory  not  to  exceed  8  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation.  This  new 
law  really  opened  the  way  for  the  foundation  of  a  comprehensive  public-school 
system,  and  the  census  of  1890  showed  a  decided  falling  off  of  the  number  of 
illiterates. 

The  legislative  assembly  of  1891  again  amended  and  enlarged  the  scope  of  the 
Territorial  school  laws.  A  Territorial  board  of  education  was  establisned,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
(this  office  was  created  by  this  act) ,  the  president  of  St.  Michaers  College,  and  the 
president  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Las  Cruces.  The  duties  and  powers  of 
this  board  are  such  that  it  has  an  opportunity  to  greatly  advance  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, to  keep  in  touch  with  the  eaucational  work  of  the  several  counties,  and  to 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  acts  and  doings  of  county  superintendents 
and  district  school  directors. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  an  official  api>ointed  by  the  governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  le^lative  council,  and,  under  the  law,  must  visit  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  the  Territory  each  year,  inspect  the  public  schools,  keep  in  touch 
with  the  county  superintenaents  of  education  and  with  the  principals  of  the  city 
schools,  making  reports  to  the  governor  of  all  things  connected  with  each  public 
school  system,  sug^^est  reforms  and  alterations  in  thelaw^nd  generally  supervise 
educational  work  m  the  Territory.  Under  this  law  the  Territorial  board  of  edu- 
cation has  a  very  important  duty  to  perform,  which  is  the  selection,  every  four 
years,  of  a  uniform  system  of  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools.  This  one 
proviso  alone  was,  and  is,  the  cause  of  great  improvement  in  our  schools.  Prior 
to  1891  the  different  counties  and  incorporated  towns  used  different  school  books. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  present  law  uniformity  has  been  obtained,  and  the 
books  used  are  of  a  superior  standard. 

Muchgood  has  resulted  from  the  work  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  office 
of  supermtendent  of  public  instruction.  Many  reforms  have  been  instituted,  and 
many  more  are  contemplated.  The  law  of  1891  provide  *'That  school  boards 
must  provide  schoolhousee,  teachers,  fuel,  and  necessary  supplies  for  the  schools," 
and  provides  for  a  tax  levy  on  the  taxable  property  of  each  district  not  to  exceed  5 
mills  on  the  dollar  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the  district.  It 
also  directs  that  the  Territorial  auditor  shall  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  8  mills  on 
the  dollar  on  all  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  Territory.  This 
is  collected  by  the  county  treasurer  and  apportioned  by  the  county  superintendents 
to  the  different  school  districts  of  the  counw  on  the  first  Monday  of  January ,  AprIL 
and  June,  and  such  apportionment  is  based  upon  the  number  of  children  of  scnool 
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age  residing  in  each  district.  The  funds  so  derived  are  expended  for  teachers* 
salaries,  printing,  and  the  salaries  of  county  school  supNerintendents.  In  addition 
to  this,  tne  school  funds  of  the  several  counties  receive  part  of  the  fund  from 
licenses  issued,  also  all  the  fines  assessed  for  violation  of  the  law,  and  the  licenses 
collected  for  the  privilege  of  selling  liquor.  There  is  also  a  poll  tax  of  $1  levied 
on  each  able-bodied  male  person  for  school  purposes.  It  will  tnus  be  seen  that  the 
people  of  the  Territory  are  taxing  themselves  very  heavily  for  the  support  and 
mamtenance  of  the  public  schools  and  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  law  prpvides  for  the  holding  of  a  county  institute  for  teachers  for  at  least 
two  weeks  in  every  school  year  in  every  county,  and  makes  it  compulsory  upon 
the  teachers  to  attend  the  same.  At  such  institute  instruction  is  given  to 
teachers  in  the  branches  to  be  taueht  in  the  schools  and  in  the  best  methods  of 
teaching.  The  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years  is 
made  compulsory  by  law. 

As  to  the  money  collected  for  school  purposes  since  the  first  school  law  went 
into  effect,  it  is 'only  practicable  to  give  a  correct  statement  since  1891,  as  the 
records  of  the  Territorial  auditor*s  office  prior  to  that  time  were  partially 
destroyed  and  greatly  mutilated  through  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  Territori^u 
capitol  building,  wherein  this  office  was  situate,  early  in  the  spring  of  1^. 

It  is  found  from  the  records  that  in  1891  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  schools 
from  Territorial  taxation  was  $85,192.17.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
Territory  was  12,897  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  407.  The 
average  daily  attendance  at  each  school  was  34  pupils. 

In  1895  there  was  raised  for  the  public  schools  $154,107.88.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  was  538 ;  average  daily  attendance  for  the  Territory  was 
15,081  pupils ;  average  length  of  school  term,  four  months ;  average  dsdly  attend- 
ance at  each  school  was  28  pupils. 

In  18^  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes  was  $182,172. 18 ;  number 
of  teachers  employed  was  541 ;  average  daily  attendance  for  each  school  was  30 
pupils ;  average  oaily  attendance  for  the  Territory  was  16,558  pupils ;  average 
number  of  months  taught,  five.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average  daily  attena- 
ance  of  pupils  has  increased  4,161  in  number  in  the  "past  seven  years.    This  is  a 

§rogress  of  no  mean  decree  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  in  many  of 
lie  precincts  and  school  districts  settlements  are  very  scattered,  ranches  are  far 
apart,  and  the  children  have  to  travel  many  miles  to  reach  schoolhousee.  Surely 
this  is  prof^ress  of  no  mean  degree. 

In  audition  to  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  there  are  at  present  in  active 
and  successful  operation  the  following  Territorial  institutions :  The  Agricultural 
Collie,  at  Las  uruces,  with  two  substations,  one  at  Las  Vegas  and  one  at  Aztec ; 
ttie  Imiversity  of  New  Mexico,  at  Albuquerque ;  the  School  of  Mines,  at  Socorro ; 
the  Normal  University,  at  Las  Vegas ;  the  Normal  School,  at  Silver  City,  and  the 
Militanr  Institute,  at  Roswell,  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind, 
at  Santa  Fe.  These  institutions  during  the  last  past  school  year  have  had  405 
scholars  attending  them. 

The  value  of  the  property  embraced  in  the  above  institutions  is  $191,025.45. 
This  in  a  Territory  that  had  no  public-school  system  before  the  year  1872. 

As  to  sectarian  schools,  the  Catholic  church  has  eighteen  of  them  in  operation, 
attended  by  1 ,602  pupils,  employs  72  teachers,  and  has  school  property  to  the 
value  of  $281,700. 

The  Methodist  Church  supports  eleven  schools,  attended  by  462  pupils,  and  has 
school  property  valued  at  $10,000. 

The  New  West  Educational  Commission  supports  five  schools,  attended  by  219 
pupils,  employs  7  teachers,  and  has  school  property  to  the  value  of  $44,000. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  supports  twenty-five  schools,  attended  by  1,105  pupils, 
employs  25  teachers,  and  has  school  property  to  the  value  of  $37,900.  The  aver- 
age number  of  months  taught  by  the  sectarian  schools  is  nine  months  in  the  year. 
Aese  results  have  all  been  attained  by  the  peopj,^  of  New  Mexico  through  their 
own  efforts  and  without  any  GK>vemment  aia.  This  showing,  while  not  as  cred- 
itable as  we  would  wish,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  which  our  people  can  well  be 
proud.  Children  to  the  number  of  3,152  attend  the  sectarian  schools.  This  fact 
always  counts  against  the  Territory  when  statistics  are  compiled,  because  these 
are  based  upon  uie  number  of  children  of  school  age  and  attending  the  public 
schools. 

The  t»tal  average  daily  attendance  for  the  Territory  is  20,273  pupils,  counting 
the  attendance  at  the  sectarian  schools  as  well  as  the  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  and  at  the  higher  educational  institutions.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  public  schoob  of  the  Territory  during  the  last  school  year  was  23,061, 
which,  added  to  the  number  attending  sectarian  schools,  brings  the  numbcor  of 
children  attending  school  in  the  Territory  up  to  26,776. 
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It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  attendance  mnst  greatly  rednce  the  per  cent  of 
illiteracy  within  a  few  years,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  coming  censns  to  demon- 
strate the  fact'that  this  has  been  reduced.  From  the  best  information  at  hand  at 
the  present  time  I  jndge  the  illiteracy  has  been  reduced  to  15  per  cent. 

New  Mexico  is  rast  moving  forward  in  the  line  of  education,  and  those  who 
think  we  are  sleeping  in  this  matter  will  find  themselves  mistaken  and,  I  hope, 
agreeably  disappointed. 

Many  of  the  public-school  buildings  in  the  Territorywould  be  an  ornament  to 
some  of  the  rich  and  populous  States  of  the  Union.  The  buildings  and  institu- 
tions maintained  by  tine  Territory  are  handsome  and  commodious  and  furnished 
wiUi  all  modem  improvements.  In  all  the  Territorial  institutions  libraries  have 
been  established  and  are  being  added  to  yearly  as  opportunity  offers  and  funds 
allow. 

During  the  coming  school  year  I  expect  a  still  more  rapid  improvement,  as  rail- 
road facilities  in  the  Territory  are  increasing  and  it  is  becoming  easier  and  cheaper 
to  travel.  People  from  the  country  are  becoming  more  accustomed  to  sendmg 
their  children  to  the  city  schools,  which,  of  course,  will  increase  the  average 
attendance. 

In  this  report  I  have  not  counted  the  Government  Indian  schools  maintained  at 
Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque  and  at  the  Navajo  and  Mescalero  Indian  reservations 
and  at  the  several  pueblos  of  Jicarillas,  Apache,  and  Pueblo  Indian  agencies.  I 
have  only  considered  the  free  public  schools  and  the  institutions  maintained  by 
taxation  by  the  Territory. 

Neither  have  I  made  notice  herein  of  private  schools  established  in  the  larger 
towns  of  the  Territory,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  received  no  reports  from  such. 
I  estimate  the  attendance  of  these  private  schools  at  from  250  to  300  pupils,  but  I 
have  not  added  these  figures  to  the  number  Riven  heretofore  in  this  report,  as  I 
desire  to  be  guided  simply  by  official  facts  and  figures. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  beueve  that  the  x>eople  of  New  Mexico  have  no  occasion  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  progress  made  within  the  past  eight  years  in  their  public-school 
system. 

Very  respectfully, 

Manuel  C.  db  Baca, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otebo, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  EDUCATION. 

Investigation,  agitation,  discussion,  and  progress  are  characteristic 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Popular  education,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  popular  government,  is  attracting  greater  attention  each 
year  on  the  part  of  all  persons  who  look  to  the  common  people  as  the 
real  source  of  power.  To  all  such  i)ersons  the  free  common  schools 
stand  out  prominently  as  the  mightiest  factor  in  the  training  of  that 
intelligent  citizenship  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare 
and  perpetuity  of  a  free  government.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  any- 
one to  realize  the  size  and  importance  of  the  vast  army  employed  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  or  to  have  conception  of  the 
greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  common  schools. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

A  limited  investigation  will  make  it  plain  to  anyone  that  lack  of 
organization  and  system  is  to-day  the  greatest  source  of  weakness  in 
the  district  schools.  While  all  incorporated  towns  and  cities  in  the 
country  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  systematic  work,  and  have 
effected  proper  organizations  with  carefully  prepared  courses  of  studjr, 
made  effective  by  proper  and  efficient  supervision,  the  rural  school,  in 
which  are  found  a  great  majority  of  the  entire  enrollment  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, are  in  many  instances  almost  without  organization,  system,  or 
supervision.  All  this  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  present  school  law.    It  is,  however,  an  undeniable  fact  that 
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under  the  present  law  wonderful  results  have  been  accomplished  since 
its  enactment,  but  it  has  failed  to  keep  i)ace  with  the  progress  of  the 
times.  What  was  good  enough  ten  years  ago  is  not  good  enough  now. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  legislature  should  take  the  law  in  hand 
and  amend  it  in  a  great  many  particulars,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
granting  more  power  and  authority  to  the  various  county  superin- 
tendents. Under  the  existing  laws  they  have  no  power  or  authority 
to  prevent  or  correct  evils  of  any  nature.  They  should  be  clothed 
with  full  authority  to  investigate  and  approve  all  contracts  of  what- 
ever nature,  for  whatever  purpose,  before  any  school  funds  are  used ; 
to  suspend  any  teacher  or  school  director  for  cause,  and  to  have  full 
control  over  the  supervision  of  all  the  common  schools  in  their  coun- 
ties, and  to  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  their 
duties.  At  present  a  county  superintendent  is  a  mere  figurehead, 
with  no  power  or  authority  unless  it  be  to  sign  warrants  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  teachers'  wages. 

In  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  have  had  to  work, 
it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  to  all  the  friends  of  public  edu- 
cation to  know  that  great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  educational  matters  throughout  the  Territory.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  as  to  our  city  schools,  where  funds  have  been  ample  to  secure 
the  services  of  competent  superintendents  and  teachers. 

Our  city  schools  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  city  in  the 
Union.  The  teachers  are  graduates  of  some  of  the  best  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States,  and  fortunate  indeed  have  been  our 
city  boards  of  education  in  securing  the  services  of  such  competent 
instructors. 

TERRITORIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

I  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  reports  of  our  Territorial 
institutions  of  learning.  They  will  be  found  as  a  part  of  this  report. 
The  Territory  boasts  to-day  of  a  university,  a  school  of  mines,  a  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts,  two  normal  schools,  a  military 
institute,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 

These  institutions  are  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  particulars  and 
have  met  with  most  satisfactory  progress.  The  attendance  is  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  and  their  fame  is  spreading  all  over  the  country, 
as  is  proven  by  the  students  who  are  coming  to  attend  from  without 
the  limits  of  the  Territory. 

TERRITORIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

Our  present  school  law  contains  no  provision  for  the  granting  of 
Territorial  certificates.  The  laws  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  con- 
tain such  provisions,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  our  next 
legislature  will  grant  authority  to  the  Territorial  board  of  education 
to  grant  Territorial  certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  entitled  to 
them  on  account  of  their  long  and  successful  career.  There  are  many 
well-known  educators  in  our  Territory  whose  services  in  the  cause  of 
education  have  been  so  valuable  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
having  in  their  possession  life  certificates  entitling  them  to  teach  in 
any  section  of  the  Territory. 

ATTENDANCE.  \ 

The  statistics  of  school  attendance  are  watched  with  much  interest,       \ 
because  they  indicate  the  appreciation  in  which  the  schools  are  held 
by  the  people. 


\ 
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I  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  enroll- 
ments and  attendance  m  nearly  all  of  the  schools  of  the  Territory. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  looking  over  the  great  field  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States  we  perceive  that  while  in  general  the  work  has  been  with  the 
same  common  aim,  which  is  the  diffusion  of  secular  knowledge  and 
civic  virtues  among  r.he  people,  at  a  particular  epoch  in  the  history  of 
education  in  the  several  States  efforts  of  educators  assume  varied 
directions. 

In  the  formative  epoch  their  energies  are  employed  in  securing 
legislation  looking  toward  the  creation  and  preservation  of  their 
system. 

When  this  has  been  attained  and  the  schools  have  been  placed  on 
a  solid  foundation,  the  main  object  is  to  convince  the  people  of  their 
necessity  and  to  prevail  upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to  them 
regularly  for  a  certain  penod  during  the  year.  In  New  Mexico  we  are 
yet  in  the  formative  state  in  our  educational  development,  because 
the  want  of  sufficient  revenue  has  somewhat  retarded  our  progress. 
In  the  formative  period  emphasis  is  especially  placed  upon  securing 
a  sufficient  revenue  to  maintain  and  improve  the  system.  The  most 
important  duty  is  to  select  and  support  a  corps  of  properly  qualified  and 
efficient  teachers.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
would  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  organization  of  a  permanent  board 
of  Territorial  examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  the  qual- 
ifications of  all  persons  presenting  themselves  to  be  examined  for 
XK>sitions  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory,  such  a  board 
to  be  composed  of  persons  of  experience  in  teaching  and  in  school 
work  of  the  Territory;  and  by  reason  of  the  further  experience  to  be 
acquired  in  this  particular  work  they  would  be  accounted  the  most 
reliable  authority  in  determining  the  value  of  the  answers  submitted 
to  them.  I  am  confident  that  a  system  of  this  kind  would  insure  the 
employment  of  teachei*s  upon  the  ground  of  their  fitness,  scholastic- 
ally,  morally,  and  socially,  and  would  redound  to  the  greatest  possible 
improvement  in  the  schools  of  the  Territory.  The  certificates  to  teach 
thus  obtained  would  be  valid  in  every  county  for  the  period  for  which 
they  would  be  issued,  and  would  free  their  holders  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  frequent  examinations,  to  which  they  ai'e  now  subjected. 
Provision  should  be  made  establishing  a  limit  to  teachers'  certificates 
of  all  grades.     Under  the  present  law  they  are  valid  indefinitely. 

If  a  Territorial  board  of  examiners  be  provided  for,  it  would  not  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  all  candidates  to  appear  in  person  for  exami- 
nation. The  questions  pi'epared  by  the  board  could  be  sent  to  some 
reliable  person  in  each  district,  before  whom  the  candidates  could 
answer  the  questions  in  writing,  and  after  the  same  had  been  examined 
by  the  Territorial  board,  a  certificate  would  be  issued  according  to  the 
merits  of  each  candidate: 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Some  of  our  school  districts,  towns,  and  cities  have  erected  hand- 
some and  commodious  schoolhouses.  Among  others  may  be  men- 
tioned Clayton,  Taos,  Albuquerque,  Socorro,  Deming,  Silver  City, 
Gallup,  Eddy,  Roswell,  Las  Cruces,  and  others.  These  schoolhouses 
are  models  of  neatness,  cheerfulness,  health,  and  comfort.  They  are 
pleasant  homes  for  the  pupils,  make  school  atti*active,  and  change  the 
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work  from  a  disa-greeable  task  into  a  welcome  privilege.  Our  incor- 
porated cities  have  erected  schoolhooses  some  of  which  are  perfect 
si)ecimens  of  the  improvements  of  modem  school  architecture. 

TBACHBBS*  INSTITUTES. 

The  utility  of  teachers'  institutes  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  corps  and  arousing  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  public  education  is  becoming  from  year  to  year  more  generally 
recognized. 

Institutes  of  this  sort,  to  be  productive  of  good,  must  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  They  must  be  adopted  from  choice  and  not 
from  compulsion.  Educators  and  school  officials  will  always  be  found 
to  advocate  and  favor  whatever  attempts  to  promote  the  good  work 
of  public  education.  There  are  many  good  reasons  for  holding  these 
institutes.  All  States  which  provided  for  them  early  in  the  history 
of  the  public  school  system  have  adhered  to  them  more  closely  as 
time  has  progressed.  They  are  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
general  work  and  school  legislation  of  the  State.  Everywhere  it  is 
held  to  be  as  binding  on  the  teacher  to  attend  the  institute,  at  least 
once  a  year,  as  it  is  for  the  child  to  go  daily  to  school  during  the  term. 
These  institute  meetings  become  popular  wherever  they  are  held;  the 
people  approve  them  because  by  their  means  they  are  enabled  to  per- 
ceive the  character  of  the  teaching  and  the  methods  followed  in  the 
training  of  their  children.  They  are  thus  instructed  themselves,  and 
induced  to  renounce  many  prejudices  that  they  may  have  entertained. 
The  great  object  of  institutes  is  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  philosophy 
of  their  profession.  Lectures  are  deliver^  to  point  out  how  the 
teacher  should  conform  his  teachings  to  the  laws  of  the  development 
of  the  child's  mind. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  legislature  to  provide  the 
means  for  institute  work.  During  the  past  year  almost  every  county 
in  the  Territory  held  an  institute.  The  attendance  was  fair  and  the 
work  accomplished  very  satisfactory.  When  the  Territory  provides 
the  means  with  which  to  conduct  the  institute  the  attendance  will  be 
more  than  double,  and  many  poor  teachers  who  could  not  otherwise 
attend  will  get  the  benefit  of  such  reunions.  I  suggest  that  the  Terri- 
tory be  divided  into  five  institute  districts  and  there  be  appointed  by 
the  Territorial  board  of  education  a  district  conductor  for  each  sepa- 
rate district;  that  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  this 
institute  be  made  by  the  Territorial  board  of  education,  and  that  for 
the  defraying  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  work  the  legislature 
appropriate  an  amount  which  it  may  deem  sufficient. 

Our  law  concerning  normal  institutes  is  a  gooil  law,  but  it  is  weak 
in  two  x>Articulars.  It  imposes  no  penalty  for  nonattendance  and 
requires  the  teachers  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  defraying  of  the  necessary 
exx>enses  of  the  institute.  The  latter  many  teachers  can  not  do.  If 
the  law  is  amended  so  as  to  impose  a  penalty  for  nonattendance  and  a 
small  sum  of  money  set  aside  from  the  general  school  fund,  say  about 
$100  from  each  county,  for  institute  work,  the  attendance  will  be  more 
than  double  and  the  results  will  be  very  gratifying. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

The  present  law  provides  that  school  directors  when  once  elected 
shall  remain  in  office  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  quali- 
fied.   Under  this  law  numerous  abuses  are  committed  for  the  reason 
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that  the  directom  are  the  same  persons  empowerea  to  issue  the  call 
for  elections  and  to  hold  the  same.  In  a  great  many  instances  no  elec- 
tions are  held  at  all,  and  consequently  the  directors  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  office  indefinitely.  Unless  the  law  is  properly  amended 
abuses  will  continue  to  be  committed,  as  there  is  no  power  to  remedy 
the  evil  except  by  invoking  the  aid  of  the  courts. 

In  this  connection  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  law  be  passed 
requiring  all  county  sux)erintendents  to  have  their  offices  in  the  county 
seats  of  their  respective  counties.  Quite  a  number  of  our  present 
superintendents  have  their  offices  in  remote  places,  which  causes  great 
inconvenience  to  all  parties  interested  in  school  affairs. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature  of  1889,  and  the  location  of  the  institution  fixed  at 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  As  soon  as  funds  would  permit,  the  regents 
secured  the  necessary  area  of  land  required  by  the  enacted  law  and 
commenced  the  construction  of  the  building.  In  May,  1892,  the 
structure  was  completed  and  accepted  by  the  board  of  regents.  On 
June  15,  1892,  the  normal  department  of  the  university  was  opened 
for  students,  and  during  the  following  September  a  preparatory 
department  was  opened.  This  institution  has  been  in  successful  oper- 
ation five  years,  having  conferred  during  this  time  fifteen  diplomas 
of  graduation  in  the  regular  courses  and  many  certificates  of  satis- 
factory work  in  the  more  limited  courses  of  study.  The  standard  of 
work  has  risen  steadily,  and  the  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  are  being  continually  increased  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  community.  Material  development  has  kept  pace 
with  internal  growth,  and  the  university,  with  its  commodious  build- 
ings and  growing  apparatus  and  library,  can  now  offer  better  facilities 
for  study  and  scientific  research  than  ever  before,  embracing  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  taught  by  specialists  in  every  branch. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico,  located  at  Albuquerque,  is  the 
natural  and  logical  head  of  education  in  the  Territory.  It  is  equipped 
and  supported  wholly  by  Territorial  appropriations  and  receives  ample 
support.  It  is  exi>ected  that  when  New  Mexico  secures  statehood  the 
university  will  receive  a  liberal  grant  of  public  lands,  as  similar  insti- 
tutions in  other  States  have,  when  its  usefulness  will  be  very  much 
increased. 

There  are  three  dei)artments — the  academic,  commercial,  and  nor- 
mal— the  latter  having  been  organized  with  the  sx>ecial  view  of  training 
competent  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Admission  to  the  academic 
course  is  either  upon  a  certificate  from  some  other  school  of  acknowl- 
edged thoroughness  or  upon  examination  in  English,  history,  gram- 
mar, and  arithmetic. 

During  the  past  year  the  board  of  regents  built  a  substantial 
gymnasium  and  equipped  it  with  the  best  apparatus  obtainable.  The 
results  of  training  in  this  line  have  been  closely  noted,  and  have 
proved  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  in  Albuquerque  for  $20  per  month. 
At  the  present  time  the  university  has  no  work  at  its  command  for 
students,  but  a  number  of  students  have  found  congenial  employment 
about  the  city  from  which  they  have  been  able  to  defray  a  large 
portion  of  their  expenses.    During  the  coming  year  a  special  effort 
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will  be  made  to  assist  students  who  so  desire  to  find  employment  for 
their  hours  of  recreation. 

The  normal  department  is  especially  recommended  to  those  who 
intend  to  teach.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  such  branches  as 
are  taught  in  the  graded  and  high  school,  and  in  the  history  and 
theory  of  teaching,  including  correct  methods  of  study,  instruction, 
and  discipline. 

The  several  courses  of  study  in  the  university  have  been  prei)ared 
with  great  care  by  experienced  educators,  and  while  the  institution  is 
young,  it  is  expanding  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  times,  and 
it  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  supi>ort  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico, 
for  it  rests  alone  with  the  Territory  to  realize  the  promise  of  this  rising 
institution. 

The  university  has  had  a  fairly  prosperous  year.  The  policy  of 
dropping  the  lower  grades  has  been  continued.  In  doing  this  about 
thirty  students  were  refused  admission.  Most  of  these  attended  the 
city  public  schools  during  the  year.  The  number  enrolled  in  the 
university  during  the  past  year  was  over  eighty;  the  average  age  of 
those  enrolled  the  current  year  is  a  little  above  twenty  years.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  maturity  of  the  students;  whilst  we  have  not 
advanced  far  beyond  the  college  preparatory  stage,  it  is  believed  that 
the  real  scholarship  of  our  students  ranks  much  above  other  schools 
whose  classes  have  more  advanced  names. 

From  the  normal  department  several  young  men  and  women  were 
graduated.  These  were  mature,  strong  persons,  and  they  will  no 
doubt  succeed  as  teachers.  To  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  work  of 
the  university,  we  append  a  list  showing  the  number  of  students 
pursuing  certain  branches  of  study.  In  this  list  English  includes  the 
various  branches  of  that  study,  such  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature, 
etc.  Algebra,  20;  arithmetic,  13;  astronomy,  5;  botany,  4;  book- 
keeping, 18;  chemistry,  6;  drawing,  16;  English,  48;  theory  of  educa- 
tion, 4;  ethics,  4;  Latin,  26;  psychology,  4;  physics,  5;  physical 
geography,  6;  Spanish,  37;  stenography  and  typewriting,  28;  school 
management,  4;  zoology,  16. 

Material  advancement  has  been  made  along  several  lines.  The 
library  is  steadily  growing,  both  from  the  Congressional  publications 
that  it  receives  as  Territorial  depository  and  from  purchases  made 
from  the  matriculation  fees.  It  now  contains  over  1,000  bound  vol- 
umes and  about  400  pamphlets.  These  have  ail  iHBen  catalogued 
according  to  the  most  approved  system,  and  thus  the  library  is  very 
valuable  for  ready  reference.  It  is  much  used  by  both  students  and 
faculty,  and  the  public  is  welcomed  to  it  at  all  reasonable  times.  Funds 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  library  are  greatly  needed. 

In  the  department  of  science  some  advancement  has  been  made. 
That  department  has  been  assigned  to  a  separate  head,  and  some 
important  apparatus,  such  as  an  electrical  machine,  air  pump,  etc., 
has  been  added. 

The  chemical  laboratory  has  also  been  improved.  But  in  all  these 
improvements  the  board  has  been  compelled  to  practice  the  most  careful 
economy,  often  to  the  hindrance  of  advancement  of  pupils.  A  special 
teacher  of  Spanish  has  been  employed,  and  from  the  large  number  of 
students  who  have  taken  that  subject  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  value 
placed  upon  it.  Those  branches  which  appear  to  offer  some  immediate 
pecuniary  return  attract  students.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
offers  greater  commercial  value  than  Spanish. 

Two  prosperous  literary  societies  have  been  formed,  which  afford 
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opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  experience  and  freedom  in  public 
address,  and  open  avenues  to  social  culture;  an  athletic  association 
has  promoted  interest  in  physical  culture,  and  students  have  acquired 
editorial  experience  by  issuing  a  very  creditable  '* Annual."  No  cases 
of  discipline  have  marred  the  harmony  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
a  very  successful  year. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  this  school  has  been  very 
successful,  and  each  year  finds  it  improving. 

On  behalf  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  I  submit  a  report  of  that  institu- 
tion for  the  year  ending  October  81, 1898. 

There  will  be  found  attached  hereto  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  period  above  mentioned,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expendi- 
tures have  amounted  to  $13,903.52  and  have  exceeded  the  receipts  during  the  same 
period  by  the  sum  of  $1,288.52.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  expenditures  exceed 
those  of  the  previous  year  by  the  sum  of  $2,914.14.  This  increased  expense  is 
principally  in  the  items  of  salaries  and  insurance.  We  have  paid  out  for  sal- 
aries $1,576.16  more  than  during  the  previous  year,  and  we  have  paid  $753  for 
insurance  which  is  to  run  for  a  term  of  three  years.  It  has  also  been  absolutely 
essential  to  expend  considerable  money  upon  laboratory  and  gymnasium  equip- 
ment. 

This  increase  of  expenditures  appears  to  have  been  unavoidable.  During  the 
previous  year  we  had  oeen  able  to  secure  the  services  of  some  instructors  for  little 
or  nothing  while  they  were  pursuing  special  studies  under  the  direction  of  our 
faculty,  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  should  continue.  We  have  been 
compelled  to  add  to  the  number  of  instructors  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  ns  and  to  keep  up  the  work  which  had  already  been  begun. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  university,  from  which  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  university  is  growing  in  impor- 
tance and  breadth,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  public  is  receiving  a  greater  return 
for  the  small  amount  expended  than  is  given  by  any  institution  of  like  character 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  In  order  to  continue  this  work,  however,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  insti- 
tution. Unless  provision  is  made  by  the  coming  legislature  for  this,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  so  to  reduce  our  expenses  as  to  cripple  the  institution 
and  possibly  lead  to  our  losing  the  services  or  the  best  members  of  our  faculty. 
Our  mformation  is  that  there  is  no  similar  institution  in  the  country  paying  as 
low  salaries  for  the  same  class  of  services.  We  have  thirteen  persons  employed 
in  giving  instruction  in  the  university  at  salaries  which  aggregate  $937.83  pe^ 
month.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  strongly  reconmiend  to  the  legpBlature 
that  provision  be  made  in  some  way  to  increase  the  income  of  the  university. 

This  is  especially  of  importance  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  current 
exx>enses,  but  some  methoa  should  be  provided  for  creating  a  fund  for  building 
purposes.  Upon  this  point  I  desire  to  quote  from  the  report  which  was  made  to 
one  of  your  predecessors  in  1896,  as  the  statemente  and  requesto  then  made  are 
still  applicable  to  our  condition: 

'*The  board  of  regents  desire  to  call  your  attention,  and,  through  you,  the 
attention  of  the  legi^tive  assembly,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  intention  in 
creating  the  university  to  establish  an  institution  which  would  be  of  benefit,  not 
to  any  particular  locality,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Territory.  An 
exammation  of  the  enrollment  of  the  students  will  show,  however,  that  a  large 
majority  of  them  reside  in  Albuquerqfle,  where  the  university  is  located.  Since 
the  ox)ening  of  the  present  school  year  there  has  been,  I  believe,  some  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  from  other  places,  but  still  the  number  of  such  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  it  should  be.  In  the  opinion  of  the  board  this  is  principally 
due  to  the  unwillingness  of  parente  and  apardians  to  send  their  children  and 
wards  to  a  town  like  Albuquerque,  where  these  young  people  would  be  compelled 
to  live  in  boarding  houses  or  hotels,  practically  free  from  any  supervision  or  control 
by  the  school  authorities.  The  erection  of  a  building  where  studento  from  abroad 
can  be  boarded  and  lodged,  which  shall  be  conducted  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  faculty,  is  imperatively  demanded  in  order  to  make  the  institu- 
tion what  it  should  be.  An  examination  of  our  receipts  and  expenditures  will 
show  that  with  our  present  income  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything 
in  this  direction  which  would  be  of  any  substantial  value.  Notwithstanding  the 
utmost  economy,  we  can  do  but  little  more  than  bring  our  expenditures  within  our 
income.    We  eamesUy  urge  upon  you  that  you  recommend  to  the  legislature  that 
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provision  be  made  so  that  we  may  have  a  building  fnnd  of  not  less  than  $20,000 
provided  in  addition  to  the  money  now  appropriated.  If  we  conld  double  the 
number  of  students  in  attendance  they  comd  be  instructed  and  cared  for  with 
no  great  increase  of  ordinary  current  expense." 

It  is  true  that  in  consequence  of  the  former  report  and  the  statements  therein 
contained  the  legislature  did  attempt  to  provide  a  means  for  the  board  of  regents 
to  obtain  funds  for  building  purposes,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Chapter 
LXII  of  the  laws  of  1897;  but  it  has  been  quite  impossible  up  to  the  present  ume 
for  the  board  to  obtain  any  money  under  the  provisions  of  that  statute. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  W.  Clancy, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Receipts  and  expenditures  during  year  ending  October  SI,  1898. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Territory  .. .  $12,440.00 

Tuition  fees 275. 00 

Laboratory  fees 50. 00 

$13, 765  00 

EXPENDITrnES. 

Salaries -. 10,618.16 

Expense 483.97 

Building 8.00 

Improvements 23.85 

Fuel 830.75 

Furnace 2.00 

Insurance 753. 00 

Repairs 96.60 

Furniture  and  fixtures 88.00 

Laboratory 280.75 

Natural  history 14.50 

Library 859.97 

Gymnasium 200.46 

water 63.20 

Scientific  apparatus 265. 95 

Advertising 272.80 

Bacteriological  laboratory 52. 08 

Stationery 4. 80 

Telephone 24.00 

Commencement,  1898 121.88 


18,908.52 


Elxcess  of  expenditures  over  receipts 1,138.52 

.     THE  NEW  KEZIOO  MIUTABT  INSTITUTE. 

The  youngest,  most  vigorous,  and  most  thoroughly  tjrpieal  of  all  the 
Territorial  institutions  is  without  doubt  the  military' school  at  Roswell. 
Though  it  has  received  less  money  than  any  of  the  schools,  costing 
the  Territory  less  than  $30,000  to  date,  the  results  have  been  almost 
phenomenal.  The  regents  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor,  and 
an  annual  inspection  by  the  adjutant-general  is  required  by  law. 
Chiefly  from  the  last  report  of  the  regents  (Januarv  2,  1899)  and 
from  the  rei>ort  of  the  adjutant-general  (May  12,  1899)  the  following 
is  compiled : 

The  legislature  of  1895  authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $15,()0(.»  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  military  institute,  and  an 
annual  tax  le\y  of  twenty  one-hundredths  of  one  mill  for  the  schooPs 
maintenance.  The  National  Congress  of  1895-96  failed  to  legalize  the 
acts  of  the  preceding  New  Mexico  legislature,  and  in  consequence  it 
was  impossible  for  the  regents  to  negotiate  the  said  bonds,  so  that  it 
was  not  until  June,  1897,  that  they  were  finally  sold  and  the  proceeds 
rendered  available. 
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From  February,  1896,  to  June,  1897,  however,  the  regents  received 
from  the  auditor  a  total  of  $8,342,  of  which  sum  $2,748.33  had  been 
expended  previous  to  January  1, 1897,  in  the  erection  of  a  waterworks 
plant,  pump  house,  machinery,  and  necessary  outbuildings,  fencing 
the  grounds,  and  various  minor  incidental  expenses,  which  will  be 
found  carefully  itemized  in  the  regents'  report  to  Governor  Thornton, 
December  31,  1896. 

Thus  on  June  2,  1897,  the  regents  had  available  the  following : 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  bonds $14,250.00 

Unezi>6nded  balance  of  total  received  from  auditor 5,593.67 

Total 19,843.67 

Pending  the  negotiation  and  sale  of  bonds,  plans  for  school  build- 
ings had  been  accepted,  surveys  had  been  made,  the  grounds  fenced, 
planted,  and  irrigated,  the  waterworks  system  constructed  and  oper- 
ated, and  all  things  as  far  as  possible  made  ready  for  the  erection  of 
necessary  school  buildings. 

Work  was  promptly  begun  after  final  sale  of  bonds  and  in  March, 
1898,  the  school  buildings  were  accepted. 

The  main  building  is  of  brick,  trimmed  with  red  sandstone,  three 
stories,  with  additional  basement  story  of  gray  limestone,  containing 
four  large  section  rooms  and  study  halls,  forty-five  bedrooms,  library, 
and  offices,  a  large  mess  hall,  kitchen,  laundry,  armory,  storerooms, 
closets,  and  bathrooms. 

The  system  of  waterworks  and  sewerage  is  very  complete,  afford 
hot  water  and  cold  water  on  every  floor,  plunge  baths  and  shower 
baths,  and  complete  drainage.  The  water-closets  are  the  best  obtain- 
able; the  10,0()0-gallon  tank,  with  bottom  52  feet  from  the  ground, 
gives  a  pressure  sufficient  to  throw  water  over  the  main  roof  and 
sweep  the  main  sewer  at  pleasure.  This  sewer  ends  at  a  much  lower 
level  500  yards  away. 

The  entire  building  is  piped  for  gas  and  every  room,  hall,  and  stair- 
way is  so  lighted.  The  acetylene  gas  plant  is  cheap,  safe,  and  very 
effective.  The  generators  are  placed  100  feet  from  the  building  and 
give  a  total  of  2,500  candle  power  at  a  cost  of  about  $1  per  night. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  the  large  boiler  being  located  in 
basement  near  this  closets. 

The  contractor  lost  something  over  $1,000  and  his  time,  but  the 
Territory  has  one  of  the  best  school  buildings  in  the  West. 

In  January,  1898,  the  regents  employed  James  G.  Meadors  as  super- 
intendent, and  in  March  following  he  reported  for  duty  and  set  about 
the  organization  of  the  school. 

In  April,  1898,  four  additional  instructors  were  employed  and 
ordered  to  report  for  duty  the  following  September. 

The  usual  circulars  and  advertisements  were  printed  and  indus- 
triously circulated  and  the  superintendent  ordered  to  make  a  vigorous 
personal  canvass  of  the  entire  Territory.  This  was  done  with  great 
effect  and  at  insignificant  expense. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the  buildings  were  completely  fur- 
nished with  the  best  equipments  obtainable  for  a  first-class  boarding 
school,  and  the  schooln)oms  with  the  best  desks  and  seats  now  in  use. 

One  of  the  regents,  an  experienced  merchant,  was  sent  East  and 
gave  fifteen  days  of  his  time  to  purchase  of  furnishings. 

The  furniture,  bedding,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  dining-room  equip- 
ments are  not  only  the  best  obtainable  by  the  regents  for  the  money 
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at  their  disposal,  but  the  best  now  in  use  at  boarding  schools.     Few 
hotels  are  so  well  or  so  substantially  equipped. 

On  September  6,  1898,  the  regents  formally  opened  the  school,  and 
85  students  were  admitted  during  the  first  week.  There  are,  at  the 
date  of  this  report,  105  students  in  regular  attendance. 

The  attendance  so  far  exceeded  expectations  that  more  room  was  at  once  neces- 
sary. A  10-room  cottage  was  erectea  on  the  grounds  for  the  families  of  superin- 
tendent and  domestics  at  a  cost  of  $!S,087. 

Our  barracks  are,  however,  still  crowded,  and  we  need  quite  twice  as  much 
room  as  at  present. 

We  are  almost  wholly  without  scientific  apparatus*  we  have  no  library  save  a 
few  hundred  books  owned  by  private  piuiies,  we  have  no  society  halls,  gvmnasium. 
or  stables,  and  we  find  that  we  need  not  less  than  thirty  more  bedrooms  for 
cadets. 

We  need  quite  twice  as  great  accommodations  as  we  have  fit  present,  and  if 
supplied  at  once  we  believe  the  school  could  be  made  well-nigh  self-sustaining 
within  a  few  sessions. 

Eighty  Spiingfield  rifles,  model  1884,  with  their  accoutrements,  were  furnished 
by  the  Adjutant-General,  for  which  satisfactory  bond  was  miade.  But  these 
rmes  are  rather  heavy  for  cadet  use,  and  the  school  really  needs  100  cadet  rifles. 

The  school  also  needs  at  least  50  sabres  and  cavalry  accoutrements,  as  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  teach  cavalry  tactics,  in  which  branch  of  the  service  the 
Western  soldier  henceforth  should  be  most  proficient. 

The  school  also  needs  at  least  enough  cannon  and  ordnance  supplies  to  render 
possible  instruction  in  artillery  drill.  We  have  now  ample  facilities  otherwise 
for  firiving  such  work,  and  trust  that  the  needed  guns  and  supplies  will  be  furnished 
by  tne  Territory  or  National  Government. 

The  military  features  of  the  school  have  been  emphasized  by  the  regents  in  all 
X)ossible  ways,  for  it  is  not  intended  that  the  object  of  creation  sh^l  be  for  a 
moment  forgotten. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  with  our  commissary,  which  has  been  well  managed. 
The  food  supplied  for  cadets  has  been  thoroughly  good,  wholesome,  and  abundant. 
The  lodging  has  been  excellent. 

The  health  of  cadets  has  been  carefully  attended  to  by  a  surgeon  regnlarly 
employed,  while  the  enforced  exercise,  baths,  diet,  study,  and  sleep  have  placed 
the  boyB,  without  exception,  in  perfect  physical  condition.  In  order,  however,  to 
maintain  a  good  commissarv,  it  is  necessary  that  the  school  should  earn  a  lar^^e 
sum  of  money  outside  of  aid  received  from  the  Territory,  and  we  question  if  this 
is  possible  unless  our  accommodations  are  increased. 

It  would  undoubtedly  appear  the  most  economical  course  to  erect  sufficient 
buildings  to  render  the  school  practically  self-sustaining— a  matter  that  now  seems 
poesahie. 

Total  cost  of  school  up  to  date  has  been  as  foUows: 

KBCBIPT8. 

Total  amount  received  from  Territorial  auditor $18, 842. 00 

Proceeds  sale  of  bonds 14,250.00 

Received  lor  board  and  tuition  first  half  session  1898-1>9 5, 094. 50 

Received  for  board  and  tuition  second  half  session  1899 500. 00 

Total  receipts 32,686.50 

D18BUR8BMKNT8 

Lithographing  and  selling  bonds $146. 16 

Waterworks  contract 2,034.00 

Fencing 605.50 

Tree  planting 132.25 

Pump  house 96.00 

Procuring  title  to  land 85.00 

Sewer  contract 657. 75 

Insurance 272. 58 

Cost  of  buildinjra 19,195.40 

Furniture  and  fixtures 3,003.06 

Salaries 2,266.60 

DomoBtiolielp.... 600.00 
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CJommJssary $1,993.10 

Expense 893.71 

Surgeon  and  medicines 111.  55 

LauEdry 132.45 

Lights  and  fuel 450.89 

Office 211.00 

Total  disbnrsements 32,686.50 

All  bills  are  carefoll^r  receipted  and  filed  and  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time. 

In  the  selection  of  instructors  the  regents  have  employed  vigorous  men,  of 
experience,  and  gpraduates  of  the  best  colleges;  for  they  have  believed  an 
army  of  useless  employees  is  in  this  country  a  needless  expense  and  a  business 
incumbrance. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  domestics  and  other  employees. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  resents  to  buy  nothmg  not  needed,  to  have  nothing 
not  thoroughlv  usable,  and  to  hire  nobody  for  whom  there  was  not  plenty  of  work 
ready  and  waiting. 

There  have  been  no  jobs,  political,  social,  religious,  or  otherwise ;  contracts  have 
been  let  by  sealed  bids ;  the  prices  have  been  the  best  procurable ;  nor  has  any- 
thing been  done  except  on  sound  business  principles. 

The  course  of  study  at  present  is  the  ustml  four  years  of  military  schools,  with 
three  years  training  school  work  below  the  fourth  or  entrance  class. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  maintain  more  than  one  or  two  such  preparatory  classes. 

Hereafter  cadets  holding  appointments  from  their  respective  counties  must  be 
able  to  enter  the  fourth  class. 

It  is  probable  that  the  total  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  institute  will  some- 
what exceed  $15,000. 

Without  undertaldn^  to  institute  any  sort  of  comparison,  the  fact  remains  that, 
up  to  now,  no  school  m  New  Mexico  or  the  entire  Soutihwest  ever  did  so  much 
with  so  little  within  so  short  a  time,  or  took  so  commanding  a  position  among  the 
people  to  whom  it  looks  for  support. 

While  we  are  persuaded  that  the  s^^stem  upon  which  it  is  operated  is  best 
adapted  to  the  conditions  that  now  obtson  in  New  Mexico,  we  are  also  convinced 
that  the  school  is  wasting  no  money  on  superficial  fads,  impossible  ambitions,  or 
impractical  schemes. 

It  has  been  the  design  of  the  regents  to  make  a  training  school  of  the  first  order, 
modifying  that  design  as  needs  and  conditions  are  modified,  growing  as  grows 
the  State,  advancing  as  the  people  advance. 

We  believe  the  facts  justify  this  presentation  of  the  case,  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  school  is  a  credit  to  the  CJommonwealth.  (Report  Regents  of  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute  to  Governor  Otero,  January  2, 1899.) 

The  legislature  of  1899  authorized  a  tax  levy  of  twenty-seven  and 
one-half  one  hundredths  of  1  mill  annually  for  the  institute's  mainte- 
nance, but  did  nothing  toward  the  erection  of  more  buildings  and 
quarters.  This  would  probably  have  been  done  had  the  regents  less 
faithfully  represented  the  literal  facts.  It  seemed  almost  incredible 
that  such  phenomenal  progress  could  be  made  in  so  short  a  while,  or 
that  such  energy,  thrift,  and  broad-minded  views  would  obtain  where 
it  was  possible  to  use  every  dollar  appropriated  for  needs  purely  local 
and  ends  more  or  less  selfish,  and  very  little  was  really  expected  by 
the  Territory  at  large. 

In  April,  1899,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who,  with 
the  governor,  is  an  active  regent  of  this  school,  made  a  visit  of  offi- 
cial inspection.  He  gave  no  notice  of  his  visit  until  actually  on  the 
grounds. 

He  carefully  examined  the  course  of  study  and  general  manage- 
ment in  all  details.  He  found  that  quite  one-third  of  the  attendance 
consisted  of  Spanish-Americans.  The  latter  were  very  enthusiastic, 
declaring  that  nothing  could  be  better  or  fairer  than  their  treatment, 
and  manifested  in  both  bearing  and  convictions  the  supreme  triumph 
of  loyal  Americanism. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  expressed  great  satisfac- 
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tion  with  the  fidelity  of  the  regents,  the  management  of  Superintend- 
ent Meadors,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instrnctors.  He  pronounced 
it  the  *' leading  Territorial  institution"  and  the  "most  representative 
school  in  the  West." 

Acting  under  Special  Order  No.  4,  dated  Santa  Fe,  May  4,  1899,  the 
adjutant-general  made  his  annual  inspection  of  the  New  Mexico  Mili- 
tary Institute  as  required  by  law.  In  his  report  to  the  governor, 
dated  May  12,  1899,  he  says  : 

The  inspection  was  made  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1899,  and  was  as  thorough  in 
ever^  respect  as  the  same  could  be  made.  The  notice  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  mtended  inspection  was  received  by  him  on  the  same  day  of  my  arrival  in 
Boswell,  so  that  there  was  but  little  time  for  preparation,  and  the  conditions  I 
found  must  necessarily  have  been  the  ordinary  or  normal  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution. I  inspected  every  room  in  the  building,  beginning  with  the  dormitories. 
I  found  the  bedsteads  used  were  of  cast  iron,  made  for  one  person,  each  room 
being  occupied  by  two  students.  I  tumbled  the  bedding  off  ana  closely  examined 
the  mattresses  and  bedding,  and  found  the  same  fresh  and  clean  and  free  of  ver- 
min. The  floors  and  walls  of  the  buildings  throughout  showed  most  cleanly  care. 
Especial  attention  was  given  to  an  examination  of  the  closets  and  the  drainage 
therefrom.  I  found  that  a  sewer  pipe  had  been  extended  from  the  school  build- 
ing in  a  southeast  direction  to  the  river,  affording  perfect  drainage  from  the 
closets  and  bathrooms.  The  j^lumbing  seemed  to  be  m  perfect  order,  and  I  was 
unable  to  detect  any  bad  odors  in  or  about  the  closets,  or  about  the  entire  building. 

I  made  a  close  examination  of  the  groceries  and  provisions  found  on  hand,  and 
in  every  instance  found  the  quality  excellent  and  free  of  adulteration.  1  oined 
at  the  institution  and  was  served  with  the  same  kind  of  food  that  was  given  the 
students.  I  found  the  food  plentiful,  well  cooked,  well  seasoned,  and  in  fact  just 
such  a  dinner  as  may  be  found  in  the  homes  of  people  of  middle  life  all  over  the 
country. 

I  witnessed  an  exhibition  drill  of  the  cadets,  both  in  company  and  battalion 
formation,  and  was  ereatly  pleased  with  their  movements,  which  showed  excel- 
lent instruction  and  mscipline.  I  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  cadets,  of  their 
arms,  accoutrements,  ana  uniforms  and  found  all  in  good  condition.  The  arms 
furnished  by  the  Territory  are  kept  in  a  room  in  a  basement  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  and  appear  to  receive  gocnl  care.  I  found  05  cadets  present  for  duty,  and 
they  appeared  very  proficient  in  the  most  recent  system  of  tactics,  and  even  the 
smallest  cadets  were  familiar  with  modem  tactics,  the  manual  of  arms,  and  the 
advanced  bayonet  exercises  especially  adapted  to  the  Krag-Jdrffensen  rifle. 

The  college  building  is  a  htmdsome  substantial  structure  of  brick  containing 
three  stories  and  a  basement,  situated  about  one-half  mile  north  of  the  business 
center  of  Boswell.  The  grounds  extend  over  40  acres  of  land  overlooking  the 
town.  The  situation  is  a  beautiful  and  a  healthy  one.  The  building  contains  30 
nice,  airv,  wholesome  bedrooms,  besides  class  rooms,  office,  kitchen,  dming  room, 
panlxy,  laundrv,  bathroom,  and  closets.  The  fumishinffs  are  comfortable  and 
substantial.  The  recitation  rooms  are  equipped  with  excellent  twentieth-century 
chair  desks,  which  are  said  to  be  the  most  comfortable  now  in  use.  The  building 
is  heated  by  steam  throughout  from  a  large  boiler  in  the  basement,  and  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  on  every  floor.  The  building  is  lighted  by  an 
excellent  acetylene  plant  located  about  100  feet  away.  The  water  supply  is  fur- 
nished by  a  tank  of  10,000  gallons  capacity,  which  is  kept  filled  by  means  of  a 
steam  pump. 

An  examination  of  the  course  of  study  reveals  the  practical  nature  of  the  school. 
Four  years  of  preparatory  work  are  required,  so  that  any  student  can  enter  who 
knows  how  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  apply  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 
The  preparatory  course  is  followed  by  four  years  of  collegiate  work.  The  studies 
are  such  as  are  usually  found  in  institutions  of  like  character.  The  text-books  in 
use  in  the  preparatory  course  are  those  adopted  for  use  in  the  Territorial  public 
schools.  In  addition  there  is  taught  the  art  of  war,  the  manual  of  arms,  and  In 
fact  everything  usually  taught  in  nigh-class  military  schools.  Elspecial  attention 
is  paid  to  proper  gymnastic  exercises  and  reasonable  and  healthful  athletic  sports 
necessary  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  good  of  the  students. 

There  are  employed  in  the  institute  a  superintendent,  commandant  of  cadets, 
three  instructors,  matron,  engineer,  two  cooks,  janitor,  and  laundryman  at  a  cost 
of  $6,000  per  annum.  The  superintendent,  Maj.  James  G.  Meadors,  is  a  mduate 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  of  Virginia,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  ctd- 
tqre,  full  of  energy  and  seal,  devoted  to  the  institution,  ambitious  to  succeed, 
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and.  if  properly  snpported,  will  make  the  inetitnte  so  sacceaBfol  that  every  citizen 


of  New'Meiico  may  well  be  prond  of  it.    The  sncceee  already  attained,  the  pro^- 
>  single  year,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  saperintendent  and  to  hie 
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able  pride  in  the  institution.  Mr.  J^  W.  Willson,  commandant,  a  graduate  of  the 
Virgmia  Military  luatitnte,  is  an  excellent  man  for  the  place.  Of  the  other  instmct- 
or8,Mr.W.S.Fitagerald,agradnateofVanderbiltUmverBlty;Mr.  W.fl.Whitten, 
grodoateof  Maesachnsetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Mr.  L.Martini-MaDcini,  grad- 
uate of  military  school  o(  Italy,  ei-lieatenant  or  cavalry,  1  BBwbnt  little.  They 
are  all  gentlemen  of  fine  appearance  and  address,  are  represented  to  be  excellent 
itutractora.  and  give  to  the  anperintendent  a  hearty  and  lo^al  support.  Mrs. 
Headors,thematTOD.iBan  excellent,  kind-hearted  lady,  who  gives  her  whole  time 
and  care  to  the  institiition,  takes  great  pride  in  the  snccess  of  her  hnsband's 
administration,  and  contributes  very  materially  to  such  success.    •    •    • 

The  institute  is  provided  with  80  Springfield  nflee,  calibre  4fi,  and  their  accoutre- 
ments. These  were  furnished  some  mouths  ago  under  your  order,  although  the 
institnte  was  not  entitled  to  them  under  any  law  in  existence.  Thev  are  simply 
regarded  as  a  loan  until  such  a  time  as  the  neceBsities  of  the  National  Guard  may 
require  their  return.  In  mv  opinion  muvision  shouldbemade  bylaw  for  properly 
equipping  the  institute  with  arms.  The  Springfield  rifle  ia  not  at  all  suited  to  the 
younger  cadets,  being  entirely  too  heavy.  They  should  be  supplied  witti  a  piece 
of  modem  artillery,  sabres,  and  other  anus  necessary  to  teach  and  iUastrate  the 
art  of  war. 

The  eminent  snccesB  of  the  institute  in  this  the  first  year  of  its  existence  gives 
great  encouragement  for  the  future.  This  hope,  bowever,  may  be  frustrated  by 
a  failure  to  make  prompt  provisioa  for  its  immediate  necessities  and  for  itsexpan- 
■ion.  Already  the  dormitories  are  filled  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  There 
are  30  students  in  attendance  who  live  or  board  at  Roswell,  outside  of  the  insti- 
tute, I  regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
institute,  that  all  students  should  reside  in  the  barracks. 

There  is  an  immediate  demand  for  more  commodious  quarters.  The  institute 
should  be  provided  at  once  with  80  more  bedrooms,  a  room  for  a  library,  gym- 
nasinm,  society  halls,  and  storehouse.  The  laundry  should  be  removed  from  the 
basement  and  placed  in  a  separate  building.  I  am  aware  that  much  of  this  can 
not  be  accomplished  without  legislative  authority,  but  if  there  exists  authority  in 
the  board  of  regents  to  provide  for  the  more  preeaing  needs  of  the  institute  by 
the  construction  of  a  temporary  board  structure,  I  snotild  strongly  recommend 
its  exercise.    (Report  of  Adjutant-General  to  Qovemor  Otero,  May  12, 1899.) 

The  Mew  Mexico  Military  Institute  htis  thus  within  a  single  year 
completely  filled  the  qaarters  provided  and  which  were  expected  to 
suffice  for  a  dozen  years,  and  fully  refuted  the  almost  slanderous 
assertion  that  the  native  population  cares  nothing  for  education  and 
has  not  yet  become  an  assimilated  part  of  the  Republic.  The  gov- 
ernor is  convinced  that  the  superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute  correctly  appreciates  the  situation.  Ia  a  recent  interview 
he  said : 

Our  course  of  study  really  embraces  eight  years,  four  of  which  are  preparatory 

and  four  collegiate.    The  latter  four  are  modeled  upon  the  West  Point  course, 

aa  far  as  we  are  able.    We  give  in  the  collegiate  work  four  years  in  mathematics, 

twoyeorsof  scientific  work,  three  years  in  Latin,  two  in  German,  three  in  Spanish, 

and  four  in  English.    We  think  tliat  it  is  now  of  vast  importance  that  young 

men  should  know  thoroughly  the  English  and  the  Spanish  lAnsnages;  have  asonnd 

business  trainii^,  but  a  training  of  habits  and  methods  as  well  as  mere  knowledge 

of  details;  have  some  ideas  of  practical  construction  and  even  of  fortification, 

tactics.    We  think  our  commereial  relatlonsas 

presently  require  large  numbers  of  young  men 

ve  fail  to  note  the  analogy  between  present  con- 

riued  for  more  than  a  century  in  British  India, 

maud  for  young  men  thus  trained.    As  to  New 

difference  between  the  cadets  of  Spanish  and 

twenty  years'  experience  in  the  management  of 

lat  1  have  handled  none  more  tractable,  more 

Dtelligent,  or  more  thoroughly  in  earnest  than 

nrse  all  inflnences  to  which  tney  are  subjected 

I  find  them,  to  begin  with,  profoundly  patriotic. 
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It  is  well  to  note  here  that  fully  95  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chaves  County,  where  the  institute  is  located,  are  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
a  large  majority  originally  from  Southern  States,  where  i*ace  prejudice 
is  supposed  to  run  high. 

All  points  considered,  the  governor  thinks  that  the  military  institute 
is  the  most  hopeful  sign  and  the  most  convincing  argument,  educa- 
tionally, that  could  be  adduced  as  to  New  Mexico. 

Hundreds  of  reputable  witnesses  attest  that  there  is  no  better  com- 
missary at  an}'  eastern  school;  that  the  military  work  is  thorough 
and  according  to  modern  usages  and  standards;  that  the  instruction 
is  excellent,  the  discipline  thorough,  the  treatment  of  all  fair,  just, 
impartial,  and  absolutely  honest. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  better  location  for  a  military  school, 
as  there  is  practically  neither  rain  nor  snow  during  the  entire  session, 
and  hardly  a  day  when  the  sun  does  not  shine.  The  great  abundance 
of  excellent  water  at  Roswell,  the  great  number  of  orchards,  trees,  and 
variety  of  industries  are  also  great  advantages. 

The  earnings  of  the  institute  for  the  year  ending  June  7,  1899, 
exclusive  of  funds  from  the  Territory,  were  something  over  $9,500, 
derived  entirely  from  tuition  fees.  The  disbursements  for  the  year 
are  reported  as  being  about  $23,000.  It  is  the  governor's  opinion  that 
affairs  are  economically  administered,  and  the  entire  management 
energetic  and  effective. 

Without  prejudice  or  undue  partiality,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon 
a  calm  observer  that  such  a  school  in  such  a  country,  properly  man- 
aged, will  accomplish  great  results,  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  military 
institute  at  Roswell  has  not  only  fully  realized  the  most  sanguine 
hopes,  but  has  more  than  tripled  conservative  expectations  and 
demands. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  and  was  first  opened  for  students  in  September,  1898. 

The  institute  is  located  at  Roswell,  3.700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the 
*  best-watered  region  between  the  Indian  Territory  and  California.  The  climate 
is  perfection — ^little  rain  or  snow  during  the  session,  dry  atmosphere  and  perpetual 
sunshine. 

The  school  receives  about  $12,000  annually  from  the  Territory  and  during  the 
session  of  1898-09  earned  $9,500  additional  in  tuition  fees,  enrolling  105  cadets. 

Buildings,  etc. ,  cost  $80,000;  thoroughly  furnished  and  equipped,  four  stories,  gas- 
lighted,  and  steam-heatea;  hot  and  cold  water  on  all  floors;  modem  bath,  lavato- 
ries, and  closets;  complete  system  of  waterworks,  sewerage,  and  fire  apparatus. 
Everything  new  and  modern. 

There  are  five  men  instructors,  who  are  graduates  of  the  best  colleges.  Health 
and  development  of  students  carefully  looked  after;  ample  facilities  for  all  ath- 
letic exercises;  daily  drill,  regular  sleep,  diet,  and  exercise;  surgeon  regularly 
employed.  No  better  subsistence  department  in  the  Union;  good,  abundant  food, 
clean  rooms  and  beds. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  eight  years,  and  includes  English,  Spanish,  Latin, 
German,  French,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.  Instruction  in  bookkeep- 
ii^Rf  typewriting,  and  stenography  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

Ko  i)o1Uics,  no  sectarianism,  no  extravagance.  Students  must  remain  within 
the  inclosed  limits  day  and  night.    Excellent  discipline  and  moral  training. 

Three  terms  of  three  months  each.  Examinations  and  reports  to  guardians  at 
end  of  each  term. 

The  school  is  reached  by  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  from  Pecos 
on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  or  from  Amarillo  on  the  Fort  Worth  and  Den' 
ver  Railway,  or  by  Star  Route  from  Lincoln  or  Fort  Sumner. 

Session  begins  September  6,  1899,  and  ends  May  31, 1900. 

FACULTY. 

Col.  J.  G.  Meadors,  superintendent,  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Maj.  J.  W.  Willson,  commandant  cadets,  Virginia  Military  Institute. 
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Capt.  W.  S.  Fits^rald,  Vanderbilt  University. 
Capt.  L.  Martini-Mancini,  School  of  Arms,  Italy. 
Capt.  W.  E.  Davis,  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

OOUMTT  APPOINTBI8. 

The  commissioners  of  each  connty  in  New  Mexico  api>oint  one  cadet  annnally 
to  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute.  Appointee  receives  board  and  tuition 
free.  He  mnst  deposit  on  entrance  a  fee  of  |50  for  lanndry,  medical  attendance, 
breakage,  and  incidentals. 

NB0B88ARY  BXPKN8I8. 

Toition,  board,  lodging,  lanndry,  and  medical  attendance,  September  to  June, 
$200;  nniform  (blouse,  trousers,  and  cap),  $12.50  to  $19;  books  and  stationery, 
$6  to  $10. 

COURSE  or  STUDY. 

Preparatory  cto^es.— Class  A :  Spelling,  reading,  geography,  language  lessons, 
arithmetic,  writing. 

Class  B :  English  jsniunmar,  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  geography.  United 
States  history ;  writing. 

Class  C :  English  grammar,  reading,  spelling.  United  States  history,  arithmetic, 
physical  ge^rraphy,  writing. 

Class  D :  Engush  grammar,  arithmetic,  spelling,  algebra,  general  history,  phys- 
iology. 

CoUegiate  cloMea,— Fourth  doM.— First  term :  Algebra,  rhetoric,  English  his- 
tory, Spanish,  Latin,  drawing. 

Second  term:  Algebra,  geometry,  rhetoric,  English  history,  Spanish,  Latin, 
drawing. 

Third  term:  Algebra,  geometry,  rhetoric,  English  history,  Spanish,  Latin, 
drawing. 

T/itmc/cuw.— First  term :  Geometrv, English  literature, Spanish, Latin, drawing. 

Second  term:  Qeometry,  English  literature,  Spanish,  Latin,  trigonometry, 
drawing. 

Thurd  term:  Trigonometry,  English  literature,  Spanish,  Latin,  surveying, 
drawing. 

Second  daaa, — First  term :  Analytical  geometry,  Sx>anish,  German,  Latin,  phys- 
ics, tactics. 

Second  term :  Analytical  geometry,  Spanish,  G^erman,  Latin,  physics,  tactics. 

Third  term :  Analytical  geometry,  Spanish,  German,  Latin,  physics,  tactics. 

First  das8,— First  term :  Calcnlns,  astronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  German. 

Second  term :  Calculus,  astronomy,  geology,  chemis&y,  German. 

Third  term :  Calculus,  Spanish  history,  geology,  chemistry,  German. 

THE  NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  a  Territorial  institution,  founded 
by  the  Territorial  legislature  in  1889.  The  act  creating  it  provides 
that  the  school  of  mines  shall  be  supported  by  an  annual  tax  of  one- 
fifth  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable  property  within  the  Territory.  This  levy 
was  increased  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  in  1899,  to  twenty-seven 
and  one-half  hundredths  of  a  mill. 

The  legislature  located  the  school  of  mines  at  Socorro,  the  county 
seat  of  Socorro  County.  Its  campus  consists  of  20  acres  of  level 
meadow  land  within  the  irrigable  district,  1  mile  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  1  mile  northwest  of  the  railroad  station.  The  laboratory 
building  is  situated  nearly  in  the  center  of  these  grounds. 

Socorro,  a  city  of  4,000  inhabitants,  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  about  75  miles  south  of  Albuquerque  and  179  miles  north  of 
£1  Paso,  Tex.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,600  feet  above  sea,  and, 
having  a  salubrious  climate,  is  preeminently  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
location.  Socorro  is  an  attractive  city  for  health  seekers  from  the  East 
who  need  a  mild  and  dry  climate,  and  every  year  many  persons  seek  its 
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hospitalities.  In  the  city  are  two  hotels,  several  good  boarding  houses, 
three  large  public-school  buildings,  and  a  court-house  that  cost 
$45,000.  The  church  denominations  represented  here  are  the  Baptist, 
I^resbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist  North,  Methodist  South,  and 
Catholic. 

Socorro  has  one  of  the  best  public  water  works  in  the  Territory, 
furnishing  a  very  soft,  pure  water.  The  supply  comes  from  hot 
springs  that  issue  from  the  base  of  the  Socorro  5fountains,  about  4 
miles  west  of  this  city.  Two  weekly  papers  are  published  here.  There 
are  also  a  brewery,  artificial  ice  works,  roller-process  flouring  mill, 
and  a  fire-clay  plant,  which  manufactures  brick,  pottery,  tiling,  sewer 
pipes,  crucibles,  scorifiers,  muffles,  and  almost  everything  requiring 
a  fine  grade  of  fire  clay. 

ADYANTAOES  FOR  STUDY. 

The  pure  air  and  water,  cool  mornings  and  evenings,  high  elevation, 
and  absolute  freedom  from  malarial  influences  are  some  of  the  climatic 
conditions  with  which  Socorro  is  favored  and  which  are  essential  for 
thorough  and  systematic  study.  Living  expenses  here  are  as  low  as 
in  any  other  city  in  the  West.  While  some  of  the  schools  of  mines  in 
the  East  charge  $200  or  more  per  year  for  tuition,  this  institution  only 
charges  its  students  a  nominal  tuition  fee  for  materials  consumed. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  enjoys  the  natural  advantages  of 
being  located  in  the  midst  of  a  region  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals  of 
nearly  all  kinds,  and  is  within  reach  of  the  most  varied  geological 
conditions,  all  of  which  are  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  Socorro. 
Almost  the  entire  geological  column,  from  the  precious  metal  bearing 
formations  of  the  Archsean  to  the  coal  beds  of  the  Tertiary,  is  here 
exposed.  The  industrial  processes  connected  with  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy may  be  also  seen  at  Timber  Peak,  Magdalena,  Kelly,  San  Pedro, 
Hillsborough,  Kingston,  Lake  Valley,  Cooks  Peak,  Georgetown,  Silver 
City,  Pinos  Altos,  Los  Cerrillos,  Gallup,  Carthage,  and  elsewhere 
within  easy  reach  of  the  school.  These  illustrate  the  most  modem 
methods  of  mining,  milling,  ore  dressing,  concentrating,  smelting, 
lixiviation,  chlorination,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  native  Mexican  methods, 
which  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  since  the  like  can  not  be  seen  else- 
where in  the  United  States. 

The  grounds  immediately  adjacent  to  the  school  of  mines  include 
irrigable  land,  plateaus,  and  mountain  formations,  all  affording  an 
excellent  field  for  practice  in  surveying,  laying  out  of  railroads  and 
irrigating  canals,  topography,  mine  engineering,  and  geology,  so  that 
students  can  be  prei)ared  at  the  very  doors  of  the  school  in  these 
branches,  which  usually  require  tedious  excursions  from  Eastern 
schools  of  mines. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  so  far  as  concerns  the  mountainous 
portion,  which  comprises  nearly  two- thirds  of  its  area,  and  is  nearly 
all  mineral  bearing,  is  less  known  geologically  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States — Alaska  excepted.  A  slight  study 
of  the  plateau  region  of  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory  has 
been  made  under  a  recent  United  States  Geological  Survey,  but  only 
in  a  general  way.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  under  Government 
auspices  to  investigate  closely  the  geological  structure  of  the  New 
Mexico  Mountains  such  as  has  been  carried  out  in  the  other  Rocky 
Mountain  States  and  Territories,  or  to  study  the  conditions  of  New 
Mexican  mineral  deposits,  as  lias  been  done  in  Colorado  by  Emmons, 
in  Nevada  by  Curtis,  in  California  by  Becker,  and  in  other  States  by 
distinguished  investigators. 
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The  field  for  original  scientific  research  in  New  Mexico  is  unrivaled 
by  any  other  mining  section,  and  the  opportunities  here  offered  are 
not  neglected  in  the  plan  and  scox)e  of  instruction.  It  is  proposed 
that  much  of  the  advanced  professional  work  of  the  school  shall  be 
of  an  original  nature,  to  the  end  that  the  graduates  may  be  skilled 
theoretically  and  practically  in  the  very  problems  which  they,  as  pro- 
fessional men,  vriU  be  called  upon  to  solve.  In  connection  with  this 
work  it  is  hoped  to  enlist  every  chemist,  geologist,  mining  engineer, 
metallurgist,  and  other  scientific  investigators  capable  of  observing 
and  recording  professional  experience  in  the  Territory.  This  work 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  advanced  students,  under  the  direction  of 
the  professors,  and  will  involve  the  collection  of  notes,  sketches, 
maps,  and  sx)ecimen8,  and  the  results  of  directed  observation  in  all 
matters  i*elating  to  the  sciences  and  arts  embraced  in  our  courses  of 
study.  The  results  of  these  observations,  together  with  illustrations 
and  analysis,  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  scientific 
press  and  in  special  bulletins  issued  by  the  school.  While  this  plan 
of  instruction  will  furnish  material  for  practical  and  original  research 
on  the  paiii  of  the  advanced  students,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  also 
be  of  great  practical  utility  to  the  industries  of  the  Territory,  and 
that  in  an  important  sense  the  school  will  have  for  its  students  not 
only  those  who  may  study  within  its  walls,  but  also  the  greater  part 
of  the  educated  mining  population  of  the  Territory, 

The  subjects  for  such  research  in  geology,  mining,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  ores  of  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  copper  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
impossible  to  attempt  to  do  more  here  than  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
conditions  of  climate,  drainage,  water  supply,  geological  structure, 
etc.,  in  New  Mexico  differ  greatly  from  the  conditions  existing  in 
other  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  giving  i-ise  to  new  problems  in 
practice.  But  these  problems  are  not  by  any  means  all  that  deserve 
attention.  The  investigation  of  the  ores  of  ii*on,  manganese,  alumi- 
num, cobalt,  nickel,  and  tin,  together  with  the  beds  of  coal,  saline 
salts,  alums,  building  stones,  mineral  paints,  cement  rocks,  fossil  meals, 
etc.,  will  be  directly  in  the  line  of  the  advanced  laboratory  work  of 
the  school,  and  every  student  who  undertakes  such  work  will  be 
encouraged  in  eveiy  x>OBsible  way  to  accomplish  the  best  results. 
During  the  senior  year  every  candidate  for  graduation  is  required 
to  make  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  of  some  subject  connected 
with  his  course  of  study  and  to  embrace  his  results  in  a  thesis. 

COLLBOnON  or  MINBRAUS. 

The  school  of  mines  now  has  a  collection  of  several  hundred  speci- 
mens of  minerals  found  in  the  Territory.  It  is  desired  to  make  the 
collection  I'epresentative  of  the  entire  mineralogy  of  New  Mexico. 
Specimens  for  the  3abinet  will  be  received  and  acknowledged  with 
thanks. 

OOUB8B  IN  BURVKYINQ. 

•  This  course  is  outlined  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  young  men  of 
the  Territory  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  plane  sur- 
veying and  leveling,  and  to  fit  themselves  for  the  duties  of  county 
surveyors,  should  opportunity  so  offer. 

The  value  of  knowing  how  to  run  a  line  of  levels  for  ditch  work  in 
an  arid  country  by  bringing  water  from  a  distance  and  proi)erly  dis- 
tribute it  over  a  large  ranch  is  a  matter  of  no  little  consequence,  and 
much  work  in  this  direction  lies  in  the  near  future.  The  knowledge 
of  properly  restoring  lost  section  and  quarter-section  comers,  setting 
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the  blank  half-mile  comers  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  townships, 
along  the  township  and  range  lines,  is  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
and  often  confusing  to  the  regular  graduate  in  civil  engineering. 

Both  the  analytical  and  graphical  methods  are  used  in  calculating 
irregular  and  angular  tracts  of  land.  Surveys  are  made  by  the  mag- 
netic needle,  and  on  the  limb  of  the  instrument  by  front  and  back 
sights,  and  the  possible  and  probable  errors  in  both  methods  are 
thoroughly  discussed. 

Flane  trigonometry. — Phillips  and  Strong's  Elements  of  Trigonom- 
etry. 

Surveying. — Johnson's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying  (only 
certain  portions  of  the  text  will  be  used). 

Drawing  and  Platting  of  Surveys. — Field  practice  three  hours  each 
day. 

This  course  can  be  completed  during  one  semester  (19  weeks)  by 
any  one  of  ordinary  ability,  if  sufficiently  prepared. 

A  surveyor's  certificate  is  granted  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
this  course. 

Hon.  C.  T.  Brown,  of  Socorro,  offers  a  gold  medal  to  the  student 
showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  assaying,  chemistry,  and  metal- 
lurgy. 

The  outlook  for  the  school  of  mines  for  the  coming  year  is  very 
bright  indeed.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  last  Territorial  legisla- 
ture the  levy  was  increased  as  above  stated,  which  increase  in  funds 
has  enabled  the  trustees  of  the  school  to  employ  another  professor, 
William  C.  Phalen,  B.  S.,  a  product  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  who  will  have  direct  charge  of  the  departments  of  chem- 
istry and  geology.  This  increase,  however,  is  not  enough  to  derive 
the  prox)er  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  school  as  was  the  intention 
of  its  founders. 

The  erection  of  ore  crushers,  stamp  mills,  reduction,  concentrating, 
cyaniding  plants,  etc.,  are  necessities  which  should  be  added  to  the 
school  as  early  as  possible^  in  order  that  miners  and  prospectors  may 
have  their  ore  tested  in  t^on  lots  so  as  to  ascertain  the  most  economic 
and  satisfactory  method  to  which  the  ore  is  adapted  to  treatment. 
This  alone  would  save  the  people  of  the  Territory  thousands  of  dollars 
annually,  as  well  as  keep  the  money  at  home,  which  is  going  out  into 
other  States. 

Few  of  our  citizens  are  aware  that  the  laboratory  building  ranks 
about  fourth  in  size  to  any  found  on  the  Western  Ck)ntinent.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  of  the  six  technical  students  which  attended  school 
during  the  past  session,  that  four  were  over  32  years  of  age,  and  one 
being  71  years  of  age.  This  latter  gentleman  no  doubt  would  carry 
away  the  laurels  over  any  other  institution  as  regards  age.  The 
courses  taught  in  the  institution  leading  to  a  full  degree  are  three  in 
number,  viz,  (1)  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  (2)  mining  engineering,  and 
(3)civU  engineering. 

These  courses  extend  through  a  i)eriod  of  four  years  each.  It  is  on 
the  plane  of  applied  sciences  that  theory  and  practice  meet. 

Indoor  work  is  interspersed  almost  each  day  with  outdoor  exercises 
in  geology,  engineering,  etc. 

The  examinations  are  very  thorough  and  rigid.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  for  any  pupil  to  successfully  pass  on  any  subject  without 
a  tliorough  knowledge  of  the  same  before  examination.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  questions  submitted  are  required  to  be  answered  cor- 
rectly in  order  that  a  pupil  be  entitled  to  pass  any  particular  subject. 
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Since  young  women  have  recently  been  allowed  the  privilege  to  attend 
the  school  of  mines  a  general  course  in  science  is  contemplated,  being 
created  for  the  purpose  of  the  young  ladies  having  a  parallel  course 
extending  through  a  period  of  four  years,  as  in  courses  for  young  men 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  of  general  science.  Should  any  young 
woman  feel  disposed  to  take  any  of  the  engineering  courses,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  her  from  doing  it  if  she  so  elects.  Two  women 
have  already  taken  special  courses  in  assaying  and  chemistry,  and  we 
will  have  a  young  woman  pupil  the  coming  year  who  intends  learning 
assaying,  in  order  to  aid  her  father  who  is  a  miner. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  school  of  mines  is  accomplishing 
a  great  deal  of  good,  and  serves  as  a  bureau  of  general  mining  infor- 
mation as  well  as  performing  its  duties  as  a  technical  mining  school. 

The  amount  of  inquiry  regarding  the  mineral  and  mining  industries 
by  people  from  the  East  is  growing  to  stupendous  proportions.  It  is 
therefore  the  policy  of  the  school  in  answering  these  numerous  inquiries 
to  give  nothing  but  reliable  data,  as  near  as  can  be  obtained.  Within 
the  last  year  the  school  of  mines  has  approached  nearer  its  true  line 
of  work  as  designated  by  its  founders  than  it  heretofore  has  ever  been 
able  to  do. 

The  usefulness  of  the  school  in  its  special  line  of  work  is  approved 
and  recognized  by  every  observing  citizen  as  a  factor  of  much  good. 

Since  it  is  now  possible  for  the  school  of  mines  to  realize  soon  some 
of  the  benefits  of  the  50,000  acres  of  land  donated  by  Congress,  the 
people  of  the  Territory  are  now  practically  assured  of  an  institution 
of  learning  that  will  not  only  do  credit  to  the  Territory  and  reflect 
honor  on  her  citizens,  but  will  be  one  of  the  great  centers  where  people 
from  all  over  the  country  will  come  to  seek  and  acquire  technical 
knowledge  and  training  emanating  from  the  New  Mexico  School  of 
Mines. 

REPORT  OF  BOARD  FOR  THE  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Jvly  27, 1899, 

Sm:  Complying  with  your  official  reanest  of  recent  date,  the  board  of  tmsteee 
now  in  charge  of  the  New  Mexico  Asylnm  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  beg  leave  to 
report  to  yonr  excellency  the  desired  information  regarding  said  institution. 

Up  to  1897  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children  of  i^ew  Mexico  had  no  opporta- 
nity  to  receive  an  education,  no  schools,  private  or  public,  having  existea  in  the 
Territory  prior  to  that  time. 

By  an  act  (chapter  81)  of  our  legislature  approved  February  34, 1887,  a  school 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  '*  resident  in  this  Territory  "  was 
established.  The  school  was  opened  with  Lars  M.  Larson  as  superintendent  (who 
has  been  employed  in  that  capacity  to  the  present  time)  and  Miss  B.  E.  Larson  as 
matron  or  assistant  teacher. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  one  to  thirteen  children  ^r  year,  as  Mr.  Larson 
informs  us,  have  received  an  education — ^five  of  these  children  were,  in  189^97, 
in  the  school  as  private  pupils,  the  school  having  closed  for  want  of  funds.  Mr. 
Larson  was  given  authority  to  conduct  a  private  school. 

Although  the  school  when  established  was  made  a  Territorial  school,  it  had  not 
been  declared  a  Territorial  institution  until  the  thirty-second  legislative  assembly 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  by  an  act  approved  March  15, 1899,  declared  it 
so,  naming  it  "Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  This  law 
created  a  board  of  five  trustees  for  the  management  of  the  asylum.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  school  had  been  under  the  control  of  a  committee  composed  of  the 
attorney-general  of  the  Territory,  the  auditor,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory. 

During  the  years  of  1897, 1898,  and  1899,  four  Indian  pupils,  two  boys  and  two 
girls,  have  been  receiving  their  education  in  the  institution  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  Gk>vemment,  the  Government  having  paid  for  their  education  the 
sum  of  $1 ,748.17.  This  money  was  not  turned  over  to  the  Territory,  our  predeces- 
sors having  allowed  Mr.  Larson  to  keep  it,  the  said  Indian  pupus  having  been 
admitted  as  private  scholars. 
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The  law  of  1887  provided  that  pnpils  not  indigent  should  pay"  such  amotmt  as  the 
committee  shonld  fix,  and  the  Territory  to  pay  for  the  indigent  children.  We 
can  find  no  record  or  minute  to  show  what  was  done  with  the  money  thus  to  be 
chaingPdd,  nor  what  amount  was  collected,  but  Mr.  Larson  informs  your  board  that 
something  like  $866  were  by  him  collected  from  that  source,  and  that  said  amonnt 
was  retained  bv  him  under  authority  of  the  committee,  as  he  claims,  for  board. 

The  present  board  was  on^anized  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1899,  the  day  fixed  by 
the  law  of  1899,  and  electedMrs.  T.  P.  G«ble  as  president  and  Benjamin  M.  Bead 
secretary  of  the  board. 

We  found  the  school  was  opened  and  was  beingconducted  without  funds,  and 
at  once  ordered  it  closed  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1899,  and  to  continue  closed  nntii 
Uie  funds  are  available  to  pay  off  the  debts  incurred  prior  to  our  taking  charge 
of  the  asylum,  and  to  reox)en  as  soon  as  we  have  money  to  conduct  it  on  a  casn 
basis. 

We  have  ascertained,  as  near  as  we  have  been  able  to,  from  the  official  reix>rtB 
of  the  auditor  of  the  Territory  the  exact  financial  condition  of  the  institution, 
and  find  that,  including  the  sum  of  $1,18^.80  now  due  Mr.  Larson,  there  has  been 
paid  out  by  the  Territory  the  sum  of  ^,219.49  in  purchasing  land,  building,  and 
paying  teachers'  salaries  from  1887  to  May,  1899. 

The  real  estate  property  of  the  i^lum  consists  of  one  three-storv  brick  build- 
ing and  a  small  addition,  also  of  brick,  and  4  or  5  acres  of  land.  Only  about  from 
one-half  to  1  acre  of  this  land  has  been  imx>roved ;  it  has  a  few  fruit  trees,  and  it 
lies  immediately  in  front  of  the  building. 

The  building  and  part  of  the  land  bacK  of  it  cost  (bought  from  Mr.  Larson)  the 
sum  of  $4,000,  out  the  same  was  not  completed  at  that  time  and  the  Territory  had 
to  expend  a  considerable  amount  to  nnish  it.  The  small  piece  of  land  now 
improved  was  bought  from  Flacida  Sandoval  for  $75,  making  a  total  of  $4,075, 
which  is  the  amount  paid  for  the  real  estate  now  owned  by  the  asylum. 

Of  personal  property,  such  as  desks,  maps,  and  all  other  school  paraphernalia, 
dishes,  beds,  etc. ,  the  total  value  is  about  $500.    In  other  word^^he  asrvlum  has  in 

Sroperty,  real  and  personal,  the  sum  of  $4,575.  It  also  has  a  library  of  something 
ke  250  volumes,  but  which  did  not  cost  the  Territory  a  cent,  the  ladies  of  the 
board  of  trade  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  havhig  donated  the  same  to  the  asylum  some 
time  ago. 

Although  our  predecessors  have  constantly  repaired  the  buildings,  they  are  to-day 
far  from  meriting  the  name  of  a  Territorial  institution.  The  whole  buiiding  needs 
repairs  badly,  m  its  present  condition  it  is  no  credit  to  the  Territory ;  x>overty  is 
apparent  on  every  side. 

We  are  at  present  hampered  for  want  of  funds  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  debt 
hanging  over  the  institution,  and  see  no  prospect,  as  your  excellency  well  knows, 
to  open  and  to  continue  the  good  work  of  the  asylum  until  next  year,  unless  the 
money  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  public  lands  shall  come  before  that  time. 
Hoping  to  have  satisfactorily  complied  with  your  request,  and  expecting  your 
valuable  aid  in  securing  funds  to  put  the  asylum  in  repair  and  ox)en  the  school 
soon,  we  remain. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Gablb, 

President, 
Benjamin  M.  Read, 

Secretary, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otbbo, 

Ocvemor  of  New  Mexico, 

private  schools. 

SAN  MIOUXL  COLLIOB,  SANTA  VS. 

This  college,  founded  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  1859,  still  holds 
its  own  as  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  learning  in  the  Southwest. 
In  the  beginning  the  Brothers  took  quarters  in  rented  buildings,  but 
to-day  they  have  their  own  buildings,  which  have  cost  nearly  1^0,000. 

The  college  is  unendowed  and  it  nas  not  received  any  share  of  the 
public  fun<&.    It  has  been  self-supporting  from  its  foundation. 

One  hundred  and  forty  pupils  have  been  enrolled  during  the  pres- 
ent year. 

The  course  of  study  consists  of  the  English  language,  mathematics, 
commercial  branches,  phonography,  tyi)ewriting,  chemistry,  assaying, 
and  music. 
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The  college  baa  a  well-Btocked  cftbinet  of  minerals  and  a  good 
chemical  laboratory. 

The  Christian  Brothers  also  conduct  the  La  Salle  luBtitute,  at  Las 
Vegas,  with  aa  attendance  of  110  scholars,  and  a  school  in  Bernalillo 
with  100  scholars. 


The  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Light  was  founded  by  the  Sisters  of 
Tjoretto  in  1853,  The  first  sisters  started  from  the  mother  house  in 
Kentucky  June  26,  1852,  and  arrived  in  Santa  Fe  the  following  Octo- 
ber, accompanying  the  late  Archbishop  (then  Bishop)  Lamy,  who  had 
gone  to  the  States  to  procure  teachers  for  his  extensive  diocese.  They 
were  four  in  number,  with  Mother  Magdalen  Haydon  as  superior. 
They  were  unable  to  open  school  until  January  1,  1853,  having  to 
acquire  the  Spanish  language.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished 
they  commenced  to  teach  in  the  house  which  Bishop  Lamy  had  given 
them  opposite  the  cathedral.  Here  they  remained  until  lS5d,  when 
they  moved  to  the  present  site,  it  being  a  much  more  desirable  loca- 
tion. The  lot  on  which  stands  "La  Casa  Americana,"  so  called 
because  it  was  the  first  house  with  a  shingle  roof  in  Santa  Fe,  was 
given  to  the  Sisters  by  Bishop  Lamy,  who  always  had  the  welfare  of 
the  school  at  heart.  Here  good  adobe  liouses  were  built  and  the 
school  began  a  prosperous  career.  Its  good  name  spread  and  soon 
the  house  was  filled  with  boarders,  fifty  being  the  greatest  number. 
The  present  academy  was  finished  in  1881,  and  cost  about  (24,000. 
It  is  furnished  with  modern  improvements,  gas,  water,  steam,  ete., 
and  is  noted  for  its  bright,  sunny,  well  ventilated  school  rooms.  The 
coarse  of  study  includes  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  an 
English  education.  Phonography,  typewriting,  painting,  music, 
plain  and  ornamental  needlework,  etc.,  are  likewise  taught.  The 
Dumber  of  boarders  is  not  so  great  as  in  former  years,  on  account  of 
the  branch  houses  of  the  order,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Territory.     The  academy  was  incorporated  in  1874. 

They  also  have  a  select  day  school  in  connection  with  the  boarding 
school.     The  total  attendance  this  year  is  80. 

The  historical  old  adobe  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sisters 
of  Loretto  has  been  torn  down  and  in  its  place  a  b^utiful  three-story 
brick  building  has  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  $10,000. 

In  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  an  excellent  private  school  has  for  some 
:  ly  Miss  GuUiford  and  her  family,  who  are  all 

1  rk. 

ertlficated  teacher  from  the  School  of  Art  at 
I  don,  England,  her  sister  (an  assistant  in  MLis 

'ing  graduated  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
)1  of  Music,  thus  insuring  the  most  approved 
istrumental  instruction. 

iven  in  this  school  to  modern  languages,  par- 
French,  and  students  of  the  ordinary  ciirri- 
I  Hcient  in  colloquial  French  when  completing 

ography  is  studied  as  a  science,  embracing  a 
the  products  of  various  countries,  the  chief 
ports  of  shipment,  and  the  shortest  and  most  convenient  routes  of 
commercial  transportation.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  correct 
English  grammar  and  composition,  and  to  the  minutise  of  detail, 
which  build  up  perfection  of  scholarship.  Music,  drawing,  painting, 
and  deportmeut  are  all  carefully  studied,  and  pupils  pass  out  of  Umi 
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school  thoroughly  equipped  for  professional  or  commercial  pursuits, 
and  fitted  also  to  discharge  and  adorn  the  duties  and  demands  of 
domestic  life. 

INDIAN  SCHOOI^. 

The  Indian  industrial  schools  at  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque,  sup- 
plemented by  the  several  Gk)vemment  schools  at  the  various  pueblos, 
are  all  doing  fine  work.  Nearly  every  Indian  child  in  New  Mexico  is 
provided  with  the  means  of  education,  and  the  schools  are  very  largely 
attended. 

For  many  years  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
parents  for  the  education  of  their  children  at  these  public  institutions, 
as  they  had  much  hesitancy  in  permitting  their  children  to  leave  home 
and  go  under  the  control  of  teachers.  All  this  is  now  changed,  and 
the  parents  are  taking  the  greatest  interest  in  the  schools,  in  many 
instances  showing  an  anxiety  to  have  their  children  educated. 

From  present  appearances,  the  majority  of  the  Indian  children  of 
the  Territory  will  be  well  educated  in  a  few  years,  just  as  the  other 
youths  of  the  Territory  are.  The  work  being  done  in  these  institu- 
tions is  such  as  to  greatly  improve  the  conditions  of  these  wards  of 
the  Republic,  and  it  will  soon  place  them  in  a  position  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. 

ALBUQUERQUS  INDIAN  SGHOOLu 

The  total  enrollment  of  this  school  was  as  good  as  last  year,  being 
320,  and  the  average  attendance  301,  which  is  as  large  a  population  as 
can  be  healthfully  accommodated  with  the  present  plant.  A  number 
of  improvements  have  been  made  within  the  past  two  years,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  new  ring  bath  system  for  the  pupils,  the 
installation  of  electric  lights,  a  new  steel  tank  tower,  the  further 
development  of  our  wells,  whereby  an  abundance  of  pure  water  is 
obtained  in  place  of  the  very  bad  water  that  we  have  had  heretofore. 

The  paramount  need  of  the  school  for  years  has  been  a  sewer  system, 
and  Congress  at  its  last  session  appropriated  $14,000  for  that  purpose. 
When  this  system  is  complete  the  sanitary  condition  will  be  changed 
from  poor  to  excellent.  The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good,  no 
deaths  having  occurred  for  more  than  two  years.  The  pupils  have 
made  commendable  progress  both  in  the  school  room  and  in  the  indus- 
tries. Among  our  employees  who  are  doing  good  work  are  a  shoe- 
maker, hamessmaker,  assistant  seamstress,  and  assistant  cook,  who 
have  learned  their  trades  here  alone,  and  other  pupils  are  nearing  a 
state  of  efficiency  that  will  enable  them  to  assume  similar  responsi- 
bilities. The  industries  taught  are  cooking,  laundering,  carpentery, 
hamessmaking,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  farming,  and  simple  work  in 
blacksmithing.  A  manual  training  department  has  been  lately  added 
to  the  institution  and  it  promises  to  be  an  important  factor  in  Indian 
education,  as  it  is  in  the  public  schools  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
countrj^. 

It  is  believed  the  Indian  problem  is  somewhat  nearer  a  solution  than 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  while  it  is  difficult  to  measure  accomplish- 
ment by  years,  the  effect  of  the  total  work  done  is  plainly  discernible. 

SANTA  TK  INDUSTRIAL  SGHOOLu 

This  school  is  located  about  2  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe 
on  the  Albuquerque  road.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1890,  with  a 
cai)acity  of  150  pupils,  and  was  created  as  an  Indian  normal  school  in 
January,  1894. 


■:'^ 
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The  Indnstries  taught  in  this  school  are  cooking,  sewing,  house- 
keeping, tailoring,  shoemaking,  blacksmithing,  carpentering,  laun- 
dering, and  farming  and  gardening  by  irrigation.  The  farm  consists 
of  160  acres,  10  acres  consist  of  5  acres  of  school  campus  and  5  acres 
of  garden  under  irrigation. 

The  buildings  are  all  of  brick,  well  and  substantially  built,  and 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  are  named  in  order  of  size.  Main  school 
building  in  form  of  Greek  cross;  central  building,  40  by  160  feet,  two 
stories,  each  wing  40  by  140  feet,  two  stories.  Employees'  building, 
brick,  two  stories,  with  storeroom,  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  fourteen 
employees'  rooms,  each  with  a  large  alcove ;  two  bathrooms.  Hospital, 
two  stories,  with  ten  rooms,  dispensary,  and  bathrooms.  Laundry, 
one  story,  three  rooms  and  engine  room,  well  equipped  with  steam 
washer,  mangle,  stationary  tubs,  centrifugal  drier,  etc.  Shoe  and 
tailor  shop,  two  stories,  four  rooms.  Tailor  and  8  apprentices;  shoe- 
maker and  8  apprentices.  Store,  one  story  with  basement.  Black- 
smith shop,  one  story,  frame;  capacity,  1  blacksmith  and  6  appren- 
tices. Carpenter  shop,  one  story,  frame;  capacity,  1  cari)enter  and  6 
apprentices.  All  necessary  bams,  sheds,  hose  house,  oil  room,  hen- 
nery, etc. 

Water  supply,  from  the  city  waterworks,  is  abundant  for  all  school 
needs  and  the  irrigating  of  10  acres.  Sewerage  ample  and  in  good 
condition. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Pueblos  and  Navajos  are  among 
our  most  observant  Indians.  As  a  class  they  are  the  best  reasoners 
among  our  Indian  tribes.  They  are  quick  to  detect  shams  and  apt  to 
see  the  good  and  bad  qualities  in  men  and  things.  They  are  more 
fully  alive  to  the  value  of  that  which  is  good  in  white  men's  ways,  and 
equally  awake  to  the  bad.  They  are  more  eager  to  adopt  that  part 
of  our  education  in  which  they  can  see  a  commercial  value  than  any 
Indian  whom  I  ever  met.  They  see  almost  instinctively  the  difference 
between  a  real  mechanic  and  a  pretense.  They  are  willing  to  allow 
their  children  to  remain  a  long  time  as  apprentices,  provided  they 
can  see  that  the  instructor  and  appliances  are  of  the  best.  And  they 
do  not  seem  to  need  any  instruction  to  enable  them  to  judge  which  is 
real  and  which  is  false. 

In  making  my  recommendations  to  the  Indian  Ofi&ce  I  have  had  in 
mind  the  foregoing  characteristics  of  the  people  with  whom  we  must 
deal,  and  also  the  other,  and  perhaps  more  patent,  fact,  that  our  field 
is  almost  limitless.  For  instance,  in  the  Santa  Fe  Agency  alone  are 
more  than  1,000  Indian  children  of  school  age  who  have  never  been  in 
a  school  of  any  kind.  Among  the  Navajos  (who  are  within  our  reach) 
are  enough  to  fill  three  such  schools  as  I  ask  for,  and  among  the  XJtes 
within  our  reach  are  as  many  more.  Besides  this,  our  normal  depart- 
ment extends  to  the  entire  Indian  population  of  the  United  States, 
there  being  only  three  schools  that  make  any  pretense  to  a  normal 
department,  and  these  departments  have  just  and  equal  claims  upon 
all  graduates  of  the  various  Indian  schools. 

In  my  recommendations  I  have  asked  that  this  school  be  raised  in 
all  departments  to  a  real  normal  training  trades  school  of  a  capacity 
of  600  pupils.  I  would  not  have  the  funds  asked  for  expended  slowly, 
but  would  that  in  a  short  time  the  school  would  be  in  fuU  ox)eration 
in  all  its  branches,  fully  and  generously  equipped. 

My  estimates  are  made  upon  a  very  conservative  basis,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  improvements  so  as  to  put  the  school  in  working  order 
with  a  x>opulation  of  600  will  require  every  dollar  that  I  have  asked 
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for.     Indeed,  I  have  left  not  the  slightest  margin.     I  append  herewith 
a  recapitulation  of  my  request: 

For  trades  building $15,000 

For  ec^uipment  of  same 6, 775 

Addition  to  main  building 2, 600 

Addition  to  warehouse 1, 500 

Addition  to  school  building 6, 600 

New  dormitory  building 26, 000 

For  heating  plant 8,700 

For  water  and  sewerage 8, 000 

For  rexMiirs  and  improvements 8, 000 

Supi)ort  of  300  pupils,  at  $167  per  capita 50, 100 

Total 122,275 

In  the  $15,000  "trades"  building  are  to  be  taught  the  following 
branches  :  Blacksmithing,  wagon  making,  painting,  shoemaking,  tail- 
oring, tinning,  plumbing,  printing,  sloyd,  mechanical  drawing,  etc. 

The  equipment  means  two  80-horsepower  boilers  (to  be  used  for 
steam  heating  and  power),  one  50-horsepower  engine,  and  the  neces- 
sary shafting  and  pulleys. 

The  '*  addition  to  the  main  building"  is  for  modern  bathrooms  and 
water-closets ;  the  * '  addition  to  school  building  "  means  four  additional 
schoolrooms  to  the  building  now  under  construction  ;  the  "dormitory" 
explains  itself ;  the  '  *  heating  plant "  is  for  piping  and  radiators  within 
the  buildings,  and  for  the  pipes  from  the  boilers  to  the  buildings.  It 
is  perhaps  in  order  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  school 
is  already  a  regular  normal  school,  having  quite  a  class  of  young  men 
and  women  from  several  different  tribes,  graduates  of  various  Indian 
schools,  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  teachers  in  the  service. 

Untied  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Number  of  schools 1 

Number  of  months  taught 12 

Number  of  instructors 82 

Enrollment 296 

Total  daily  average 285 

Total  receipts $50,050 

Total  expenditures $50,050 

Total  value  school  property $49, 904 

Total  amount  of  salary  paid  to  instructors $17,680 

COLLEGE  OF  AQRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Origin, — The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte, 
under  a  slightly  different  name,  was  established  by  the  twenty-eighth 
legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  by  act  approved 
February  28,  1889. 

The  purpose  of  this  institution  is  clearly  defined  in  section  19  of 
this  act :  "The  agricultural  college  created  and  established  by  this 
act  shall  be  nonsectarian  in  character  and  devoted  to  practical  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  natural  sciences  connected  there- 
with, as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
learning  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  other  industrial  pursuite." 

The  branches  in  which  instruction  may  be  given  are  set  forth  as  fol- 
lows in  section  20  of  the  same  act :  **  The  course  of  instruction  of  the 
college  hereby  created  shall  embrace  the  English  language,  literature, 
mathematics,  philosophy,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  animal  and 
vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology, 
geology,  political  and  rural  household  economy,  horticulture,  moral 
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philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  and  other  sciences  and  courses  of 
instruction  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  regents  of  this  institution  of 
learning." 

By  section  25  of  the  same  act  the  assent  of  the  legislative  assembly 
was  given  to  the  establishment  of  experiment  stations  within  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  college,  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887,  known  as 
the  Hatch  Act. 

Income. — The  revenues  of  this  college  are  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources  :  (1)  Students'  fees.  (2)  Sale  of  college  farm  products. 
(3)  Territorial  tax  and  special  appropriation.  (4)  The  United  States 
under  Congressional  act  of  March  2,  1887,  the  Hatch  fund.  (5)  The 
United  States  under  Congressional  act  of  August  30, 1890,  the  Morrill 
fund. 

The  money  received  from  students  and  from  the  sale  of  products 
from  the  college  farm  has,  so  far,  been  very  limited  in  amount,  and 
has  been  used  principally  for  paying  expenses  not  provided  for  by 
either  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

From  the  beginning  the  college  has  steadily  grown  in  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  until  last 
year  there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  215  pupils. 

Four  general  courses  are  offered,  namely,  agricultural,  mechanical 
engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  scientific,  each  of  these  being  four 
years  in  length,  leading  up  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 
Besides  these,  there  are  shorter  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting. 

The  laboratories  are  unusually  well  equipped,  and  are  being  added 
to  continually.  During  the  past  year  an  electric  dynamo  and  motor 
have  been  put  in.  Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  equip- 
ment in  the  chemical  department,  and  the  apparatus  in  the  biolog- 
ical department  has  also  been  added  to.  A  new  building,  called  a 
station  building,  has  been  completed,  and  in  it  are  located  the  chemi- 
cal laboratories  and  lecture  rooms,  biological  laboratory  and  lecture 
rooms  for  teaching  anatomy  and  physiology,  botanical  laboratory 
rooms  for  the  entomological  department  and  the  bookkeeping  depart- 
ment. The  building  is  an  ornament  to  the  place,  and  fills  a  long-felt 
need.  A  girls'  dormitory  was  also  completed  during  the  year,  and  is 
now  completely  furnished  and  in  use. 

Many  valuable  e«periments  have  been  and  are  being  carried  on 
in  the  experiment  station.  Those  relating  to  the  cultivation  and 
care  of  sugar  beets  have  been  especially  satisfactory,  and  large  num- 
bers of  farmers  in  different  sections  of  the  Territory  have  cooperated 
in  this  work,  with  the  result  that  it  has  been  practically  demon- 
strated that  New  Mexico  can  grow  as  fine  sugar  beets,  running  as 
high  in  sugar  content,  as  are  grown  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
college  invites  the  patronage  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  because  of  its  large  corps  of  efficient  teachers,  its  well-equipped 
laboratories,  its  unsurpassed  location,  and  the  genial  climate  of  the 
section  in  which  it  is  built,  which  makes  it  the  finest  college  of  its 
kind  in  the  entire  Southwest. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING. 

In  the  engrineerin^  conrse  instmction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  prac- 
tice work,  BO  combined  as  to  constitute  a  symmetncal  course  of  study.  The 
endeavor  is  to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  foundation  of  general  and  theo- 
retical knowledge,  together  with  a  liberal  amount  of  practice  in  the  line  of  his 
chosen  profession. 
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After  taking  the  elementary  drawing  and  the  bench  work  in  wood,  which  are 
g^ven  by  the  department  to  all  college  students,  those  who  elect  engineering  con- 
tinue on  advanced  work  in  these  subjects,  and,  in  addition  to  the  general  stumes  in 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  English,  language,  Spanish,  political  economy, 
history  and  literature,  their  course  includes  descriptive  geometrv,  theoretical  and 
applied  mechanics,  hydraulics,  engineering  structures,  metallurgy,  electrical 
engineering,  strength  of  materials,  mechanism,  machine  design,  steam  engine  and 
shop  practice  in  carpentry,  wood  turning,  blacksmithing  and  machine  work,  and 
a  thesis  for  graduation.  While  the  shop  practice  develops  considerable  ability  in 
tne  student  as  a  craftsman,  yet,  the  educational  features  of  this  work  are  the  most 
valuable  and  are  constantly  emphasized. 

The  laboratory  is  used  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  put  into  practice 
the  principles  taught  in  the  class  and  drafting  room.  An  example  of  this  method 
of  teaching  in  all  coll^^  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  may  serve  to  explain 
the  great  difference  between  these  coUeges  and  those  organized  for  literary  and 
normal  work. 

After  taking  enough  elementary  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  to  enable 
him  to  interpret  such  work,  the  student  makes  a  correct  drawing  of  some  mechani- 
cal device,  the  drawing  including  the  making  of  a  tracing  and  blue  print.  He  next 
goes  into  the  wood  room  and  constructs  a  pattern  after  the  dimensions  fipven  in 
the  drawing.  Next  in  turn  the  pattern  is  molded  in  the  foundry,  and  tne  cast- 
ing is  finished  and  the  parts  assembled  in  the  machine  room.  At  the  same  time, 
with  this  practice  work,  the  student  receives  from  text-books  and  lectures  a  thor- 
ough drill  in  mathematics,  and  their  application  in  problems  In  hydraulics,  roof 
and  bridges,  strength  of  materials,  the  generation  and  transmission  of  electric 
energy,  specifications,  etc. 

The  equipment  of  the  engineering  department  consists  of  two  buildings  arranged 
for  the  work.  One  of  these  contains  two  large  and  well-lighted  recitation  rooms, 
a  hall,  a  boiler  room,  machine  room,  and  woodworking  room.  The  second  build- 
ingcontains room  for  forge  and  foundry  work. 

The  motivepower  consists  of  a  40-horsepower  steam  plant  and  a  15-horsepower 
oil  engdne.  The  machinery  is  all  of  modem  and  improved  design.  It  is  expected 
that  additions  will  be  made  to  this  eauipment  each  year,  as  is  done  in  all  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges,  and  tnat  the  department  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
offer  to  the  student  the  most  valuable  preparation  possible  for  his  profession.  The 
citizens  of  the  Territory  should  give  this  engineering-laboratory  feature  their  most 
substantial  support,  for  the  plant  is  a  permanent  one,  growing  more  and  more  val- 
uable each  year,  and  giving  additional  educational  training  of  increasing  value  to 
students  in  proportion  to  the  extensiveness  of  the  equipments.  Gifts  of  macMn- 
ery,  drawings,  photos  of  engineering  work,  or  loans  of  these  things  to  the  engi- 
neering laboratory,  will  be  of  great  "^ue  to  the  students,  and  will  be  appreciated 
by  them. 

An  excellent  department  library,  containing  standard  and  special  works  on  the 
subject  pertaining  to  the  engineering  professions,  is  accessible  to  the  students. 

DKPARTMBNT  Or  AORICULTURB  AMD  HORTICULTURE. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  of  a  dual  character,  the  more  important  work 
beinff,  perhaps,  the  experiments  conducted  with  a  view  to  solving[  agricultural 
problems  as  presented  m  all  parts  of  the  State,  though  the  work  of  mstruction  in 
^riculture  and  horticulture  is  of  equal  value,  but  more  confined  in  its  results. 
The  principal  lines  of  experiments  now  being  worked  upon  are — 

1.  The  testing  of  such  varieties  of  grasses  and  forage  plants  as  can  be  secured, 
that  give  promise  of  success  in  the  dry,  hot  climate  of  Kew  Mexico.  While  we 
have  an  extensive  range  in  this  Territory,  there  is  a  grreat  lack  of  suitable  pastur- 
age for  stock  on  the  ranges  and  ranches.  A  summer  pasture  for  cattle  is  espe- 
cifdlv  needed.  Annual  grasses,  such  as  the  millets,  nonsaccharine  sorghums. 
Kaffir  and  Jerusalem  com.  and  several  varieties  of  perennial  grasses  are  now 
under  trial.  As  far  as  possible,  preliminary  experiments  in  the  feeding  of  these 
crops  are  being  made,  out  such  work  can  not  be  satisfactorily  done  until  the 
college  owns  its  own  live  stock. 

2.  Exi)eriments  in  soil  tillage  and  water  management  are  receiving  much  atten- 
tion. In  this  work  the  department  of  soil  physics  cooperates.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  has  many  phases,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  New  Mexico  agricul- 
ture. It  involves  the  measurement  of  all  water  applied  to  the  land,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil,  the  influence  of  tillage  on  soil  moisture, 
and  kindred  subjects.  The  ultimate  object  is  to  determine  the  least  amount  of 
irrigation  necessary  to  secure  the  hk^hest  crop  returns.  Investigations  of  this 
character  are  cumulative  in  value,  and  must  necessarily  be  prolonged  over  a  series 
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of  years.  Hay,  grain,  and  orchard  crops  are  being  employed  in  this  study,  and 
alreadjr  interesting  and  valnable  data  have  been  secured.  Tne  principal  indication 
noted  m  the  study  of  an  irrigated  com  crop  is  that  a  deep,  loose  soil— a  condition 
secured  by  subsoilin^  to  a  depth  of  15  to  18  inches — ^permits  the  absorption  of  much 
more  water  at  each  irrigation  than  is  possible  in  snallow-tilled  land,  and  insures 
a  much  more  vigorous  growth,  and,  consequently,  a  better  crop. 

3.  Orchard  studies:  In  the  experiment  orchard  of  the  college  there  has  been  con- 
tinued 1Mb  year  an  experiment  oegun  last  year  for  the  destruction  of  the  codling 
moth.  All  of  the  fruit  in  the  orchard  was  destroyed  while  very  jroung  last  year 
to  see  if  the  absence  of  a  food  supply  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  pest. 
During  the  present  season  the  trees  were  banded  just  after  the  fall  of  the  bloom, 
and  weekly  examinations  have  been  made  for  moths.  Ck)mpared  with  other 
orchards  in  which  the  fruit  was  not  destroyed,  the  college  orchard  is  remarkably 
free  from  the  codling  moth,  though  not  entirely  exempt.  An  experiment  in  the 
pruning  of  the  peacn  is  also  under  way,  and  studies  of  the  fruiting  season,  yield, 
eto.,  of  many  varieties  of  orchard  fruits  are  being  made. 

4.  Feeding  experiments  with  cattle  and  sheep  are  planned,  and  it  is  hoped  may 
be  begun  next  year.  Preliminary  to  this,  an  effort  has  been  made  this  season, 
both  at  the  college  and  the  substations,  to  increase  the  list  of  possible  crops  that 
can  be  used  in  stock  feeding  in  New  Mexico.  It  is  believed  tnat  with  alfalfa  as 
a  basis  a  sufficiently  varied  diet  can  be  provided  te  yield  best  results,  while  the 
mild  climate  should  aid  in  making  the  winter  feeding  of  range  stock  a  profitable 
Industry  for  the  valley  ranchmen. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  ex];)eriments  and  observations  with  garden  crops,  orna- 
mental plants,  and  forest-tree  plantations  are  being  conducted.  During  the  year 
a  weekly  press  bulletin  has  been  sent  to  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  and  has 
been  verv  largely  used  by  them.  The  subjecte  discussed  have  been  timely  and 
practical,  and  the  bulletin  has  resulted  in  an  enlarged  correspondence  for  the 
department  coming  under  this  heading,  thus  proving  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  the  work. 

The  substations  at  Roswell,  Las  Vegas,  and  Aztec,  supported  by  Territorial 
appropriations,  are  designed  to  aid  the  home  station  by  undertaking  problems  of 
a  more  local  nature.  Ijate  in  the  season  they  were  placed  in  the  care  of  this 
department,  and  while  a  lack  of  time  prevented  the  planning  of  entirely  satis- 
factory work  for  the  present  season,  it  is  believed  that  these  substations  can  be 
made  a  source  of  great  value  to  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  The 
great  Question  of  the  increase  of  alkali  by  seepage  water  will  be  studied  at  the 
Pecos  Valley  station,  and  the  Aztec  station  will  be  largely  devoted  to  experiments 
with  fruit  during  the  immediate  future. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  has  been  materially  increased  during  the 
year  and  the  prospects  for  its  increased  usefulness  are  bright. 

DSPARTMXNT  OP  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  BCrBNCE. 

Political  economy, — ^During  the  year  1899-1900  one  couise  will  be  given  on  this 
subject — an  exposition  of  the  general  principles  of  economics.  Davenx)ort's 
Outlines  of  Economic  Theory  will  be  the  hanabook  used,  and  the  subject  will 
be  developed  in  tiie  main  by  means  of  assigned  readings  and  oral  discussions. 
Collateral  readinflr  on  special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the  several  members  of 
the  class,  upon  which  they  will  be  required  to  report. 

Political  science, — Two  courses  in  political  science  will  be  given  in  which  the 
same  general  method  will  be  followed  as  in  the  course  in  political  economy — 
assigned  readings,  recitations,  and  discussions,  oral  and  written,  by  the  class  as  a 
whole;  and  col&teral  reading,  oral  and  written  reports  upon  special  topics,  by 
the  members,  severadly.  In  tne  first  course — a  comparative  study  of  the  aevelop- 
ment  of  government — Woodrow  Wilson's  The  State  will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 
In  the  second  course,  constitutional  law  in  the  United  States,  Cooley's  General 
Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  will  probably  be  retained  as  a  guide  book. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELOOUTION  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Four  years  ago  the  department  of  elocution  and  physical  culture  was  intro- 
duced into  the  college.  Since  that  time  systematic  instruction  has  been  given  in 
tone  and  voice  work,  articulation,  emphasis,  inflection,  and  gesture.  All  college 
students  are  required  to  take  the  work,  and  public  recitations  by  the  various 
students  in  each  class  are  given  yearly. 

The  class  in  physical  culture,  which  comprises  all  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
college,  meets  every  morning  at  recess  in  the  McFie  Hall,  visitors  have  found 
it  a  pleasing  sight  to  watoh  the  fifty  or  sixty  young  ladies  keeping  time  to  the  music 
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as  they  go  throngh  the  graceful  movements  of  the  Delsarte  drill  or  the  varied 
changes  of  the  wand  and  dumb-bell  exercises.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  free 
gjrnmastics  and  the  Swedish  system.  Several  pleasing  entertainments  have  been 
given  under  the  direction  of  tne  instructor  in  charge  of  this  department. 

DKPARTMBRT  OF  BOTANY,  IN  GHABGK  OF  GBOLOaY  AND  PHYSICS. 

College  work, — ^This  department  has  under  its  charge  the  work  in  botany, 
geology,  and  physics.  The  work  in  each  subject  occupies  the  whole  year  of  time, 
botany  having  tne  equivalent  of  six  hours  and  the  others  five  hours  each  week. 

The  method  of  teaching  these  subjects  pursued  is  as  much  the  laboratory 
method  as  facilities  will  permit,  and  it  is  possible  to  follow  this  method  almost 
entirely  in  the  subject  of  Dotany. 

Students  in  this  subject  are  supplied  with  gpod  compound  microscopes  and  all 
the  other  necessaries  for  making  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  different 
kinds  of  vegetable  structures.  JBesides  the  laboratory  work  a  text-book  is  used  as 
a  gnide,  and  both  are  supplemented  by  lectures. 

The  work  in  physics  consists  of  lectures  with  assigned  text-book  reading  and 
demonstration  experiments  performed  by  the  teacner  and  assistant  in  class. 
Strictly  laboratory  physical  measurements,  except  of  the  simplest  kinds,  are  not 
possible  for  want  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  but  it  is  expected  that  much  of  this 
will  be  added  in  the  near  future. 

The  work  in  geology  comprises  a  term  in  mineralogy  and  lithology,  a  term  in 
dynamical  and  structural  geolo^,  and  one  in  historical  geology  and  paleontology. 
A  rather  large  assortment  of  minerals  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students  for 
study  and  some  work  in  determinative  nuneralogy  is  attempted.  A  small  collec- 
tion of  fossils  is  used  in  the  work  in  paleontology. 

The  department  has  excellent  quarters  for  botanical  work  in  the  new  science 
hall,  and  the  work  in  geology  is  temporarily  placed  in  one  of  these  rooms  until  it 
shall  be  i>ossible  to  arrange  suitable  accommodations  for  a  museum.  The 
physical  laboratory,  in  the  engineering  building,  furnishes  good  accommodations 
for  this  work  and  will  be  much  better  when  it  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  students' 
laboratory  work. 

Experifnent'8tation  work, — On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  teaching  in 
charge  of  this  department  not  a  very  great  deal  of  ex];)erimental  work  has  been 
done  the  past  year.  A  study  of  the  flora  is  being  carried  on  with  the  ultimate 
purpose  oi  pubucation  of  a  manual  of  the  flora  of  the  Territory,  and  to  this  end 
plants  are  being  collected  at  all  times  and  preserved  in  the  college  herbarium. 
This  herbarium  is  now  of  some  size  and  is  fairly  representative  of  the  flora  of  the 
Territory,  besides  containing  some  other  plantis  received  from  different  pui»  of 
the  United  States.  Some  studies  of  the  distribution  of  plants  have  been  made 
with  the  design  of  making  a  life-zone  map  of  the  Territory. 

The  summer  of  1899  has  been  spent  in  the  field  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains, 
making  collections  of  plants  in  localities  never  before  visited  by  a  botanist.  The 
season^  trip  has  yielded  between  8,000  and  4,000  specimens  of  dried  plaits,  of 
which  it  is  believed  that  several  are  new. 

The  head  of  this  department  is  particularly  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  various  investigators  in  the  botanical  field  of  this  Territory  and  offers  his 
services  for  the  identification  of  plants  and  the  answering  of  general  questions 
relative  to  this  subject. 

DIVISION  or  SOIL  AND  IBBlOATION  INYBSTIGATION. 

This  department  is  cooperating  with  the  Division  of  Soils  and  of  Irrigation 
Investigations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  following 
lines  of  work  are  now  under  way: 

First.  Measuring  the  amount  of  water  applied  to  the  experiment-station 
orchard  and  to  30  acres  of  alfalfa  near  Las  Cruces. 

Second.  A  piece  of  ground  on  the  experimental  station  farm  of  about  4  acres 
was  divided  mto  twelve  plats  and  these  planted  to  com,  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  different  amounts  of  cultivation.  Three  of  the  plats  were  subsoiled. 
The  soil  of  each  plat  has  been  carefully  examined  as  to  its  physical  characters. 
In  each  of  these  plats  were  installed  two  sets  of  electrodes  for  determining  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  by  the  electrical  method — one  at  6  to  9  inches, 
the  other  at  21  to  24  inches.  Soon  after  the  com  was  planted  it  became  impos- 
sible to  irrigate  these  plats,  and  we  have  therefore  gotten  some  interesting  fig- 
ures on  the  per  cent  of  moisture  in  the  soil  during  drought  and  of  the  effects 
of  definite  quantities  of  rainfall  on  soil  moisture.  We  have  also  learned  some- 
thing of  the  effect  of  dust  mulch  on  conserving  the  soil  moisture. 
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The  work  for  this  season  will  not  ^eld  results  that  can  be  cohsidered  at  all 
conclusive;  in  fact,  the  eiroeriments  will  have  to  be  repeated  through  a  number 
of  years.  We  hope  finally  to  be  able  to  state  with  some  accuracy  the  per  cent 
of  moisture  necessary  for  the  growth  of  crops  and  the  number  of  acre-feet  of 
water  required  to  give  that  necessary  moisture. 

A  month  during  the  summer  of  1899  was  spent  with  Messrs.  Means  and  Gkird- 
ner,  of  the  Division  of  Soils  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Roswell,  studying  the  soils,  alkali,  ana  seepage  water.  We  found 
the  lowland  soils  there  getting  into  very  bad  shape  from  the  use  of  too  much 
water  and  the  leakage  from  the  ditches.  The  water  table  had  been  raised  much 
too  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  this  had  caused  the  accumulation  of  *'  alkali  " 
in  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  quite  injurious  to  plant 
growth.  We  were  able  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  conditions,  which  bids  fair 
to  relieve  the  trouble.  The  lands  will  have  to  be  thoroughly  drained  and  then 
flooded  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  water  wiU  have  to  be  applied  judi- 
ciously to  the  grrowing  crops. 

Determinations  of  soil  moisture  are  also  being  made  at  the  Las  Vegas  and  San 
Juan  substations.  We  hope  that  the  experience  gained  this  season  will  enable 
us  to  carry  out  the  ex];)eriments  along  these  lines  on  a  much  larger  scale  next 
season.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  we  should  know  how  many  acre-feet 
of  water  are  needed  for  the  different  types  of  soils  and  different  localities  of 
the  Territorv  in  order  to  use  economically  any  water  supply  that  may  be  made 
available.  It  is  also  very  important  that  we  know  the  characters  of  the  soils  of 
the  Territory  in  order  that  we  may  guard  against  subirrigation  and  the  **  alkali  " 
which  usually  accompanies  it. 

There  are  certain  localities  where  irrigation  will  never  be  a  success  without 
drainage,  while  in  others  there  seems  to  be  very  little  need  to  fear  subirriga- 
tion, at  least  so  long  as  irrigation  is  confined  to  the  lowlands.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  all  cases  where  large  quantities  of  water  are  applied  on  the  mesa  luids, 
there  is  danger  of  subirrigating  the  lowlands. 

DKPARTMBRT  OV  SPANISH. 

Spanish  is  optional  with  Latin  in  all  the  courses  throughout  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  vears;  and  in  the  junior  year  in  the  scientific  course  it  is  optional  with 
higher  inatnematics  and  English  literature. 

Situated,  as  this  college  is,  near  the  border  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  with 
Spanish  in  common  use  among  the  majority  of  our  jieople,  the  greater  number  of 
pupils  prefer  Spanish  to  Latin. 

For  tne  year  ending  June  2, 1899,  the  number  of  students  that  studied  Spanish 
was  44;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  state  that  they  took  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  work. 

There  exists  a  stronjgf  and  growing  demand  for  Spanish-speakinff  stenographers, 
and  the  calls  upon  this  coUefl^e  for  competent  Spanish  and  Englisn  steno^aphers 
during  the  "past  year  have  far  exceeded  the  supply.  The  work  in  Spanish  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  fit  the  student  for  commercial  work,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  Spanish  dictation  is  given. 

In  connection  with  my  four  Spanish  classes  I  had  charge  of  a  class  of  Spanish- 
speaking  pupils  to  whom  I  taught  English. 

SCHOOL  or  BTKNOORAPHT  AITD  TTPEWRITIKa. 

In  this  department  provision  is  made  for  the  thorough  and  complete  training  of 
stenographers  and  ty];>ewriters.  The  course  provided  is  one  year  m  length,  and  it 
is  such  as  to  give  the  student  thorough  and  complete  work  in  those  branches  best 
fitted  for  his  needs.  The  department  is  well  eqmpped  with  Remington  and  Smith 
Premier  typewriters  and  other  facilities,  and  the  training  is  thorough  in  every 
respect. 

A  special  feature  of  this  department,  and  one  which  is  unique  among  cKluca- 
tional  institutions  of  the  country,  is  the  provision  made  for  the  training  of  stenog- 
raphers in  both  English  and  Spanish.  This  particular  feature  of  the  course  has 
been  given  some  attention  for  several  vears.  The  demands  made  upon  this  depart- 
ment for  competent  stenographers  in  Doth  Spanish  and  English  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  has  been  possi  Die  to  supply.  It  is  a  creditable  record  for  the  depart- 
ment that  of  the  many  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  left  this  work  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  to  take  active  positions  not  one  has  been  found  unable  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  expected  of  him. 

INT  JH) — MIS,  PI'  2 27 
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DBPARTMBRT  Or  MATHBMATI08  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Changes  in  the  conrses  of  studies  have  been  made  in  the  various  departments 
of  instruction  nearly  every  year  in  the  history  of  the  college.  While  cnanges  do 
not  always  signifv  growth,  still  the  courses  of  study  have  been  greatly  improved 
and  strengthened.  This  department  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  ^benefited  oy  two 
important  changes  this  year,  the  raising  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class  and  the  len^hening  of  the  recitation  period  from  forty-five  minutes 
to  one  hour  for  all  college  classes.  Algebra  through  logarithms  is  the  mathemati  • 
cal  requirement  for  a&iission  to  the  freshman  class  this  year,  while  for  several 
years  past  the  subject  had  to  be  completed  through  quadratics  only.  More  time 
also  is  allotted  to  the  above  amount  of  work  than  nas  been  given  heretofore 

All  freshmen  pursue  the  study  of  plane  and  solid  geometry  daily  during  the  first 
and  second  terms,  and  four  days  each  week  during  the  third  term.  Before  Book 
I  is  completed  students  have  practice  in  solving  "original "  propositions :  and  this 
work  is  continued  throughout  the  year,  requiring  at  least  one-third  of  the  time 
that  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  geometry.  The  students  take  pleasure  in  demon- 
strating original  theorems  and  in  solving  original  problems,  lor  this  is  a  test  of 
their  mastery  of  the  subiect. 

Trigonometry  is  tau^nt  daily  during  the  first  term  of  the  sophomore  year. 
While  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  plane  trigonome- 
trv,  still  the  student  is  able  to  get  a  fairly  good  knowle^^  of  spherical 
tr^nometry. 

Higher  algebra  is  taught  one  hour  per  week  in  the  third  term  of  the  freshman 
year,  and  two  hours  per  week  in  the  third  term  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Analytic  geometry  is  taught  three  hours  per  week  in  the  third  term  of  the  sopho- 
more year,  and  four  hours  per  week  in  the  first  term  of  the  j  unior  year .  The  work 
covers  not  only  plane  analytic  geometry,  but  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
geometry  of  three  dimensions. 

Calculus  is  taught  daily  during  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  junior  vear. 

All  engineering  students  are  reauired  to  complete  the  mathematics  a^  ontiin(Hl 
above.  All  scientific  and  agricultural  students  are  required  to  complete  the 
mathematics  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  second  term  of  the  sophomore  year.  The 
scientific  students  may  then  continue  the  work  as  an  elective  if  they  desire  to 
do  so. 

Astronomy  is  taught  five  hours  per  week  in  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year,  four 
hours  per  week  in  the  second  term,  and  one  hour  per  week  in  the  third  term.  This 
is  a  required  study  for  all  seniors  except  those  in  the  mechanical  engineering 
course.  The  class  meets  for  night  observations  at  least  once  every  two  weeks 
throughout  the  year. 

This  department  has  for  the  use  of  students  a  portable  equatorial  telescope  with 
4f-inch  objective  and  magnifying  powers  ran^ng  from  100  to  400,  a  surveyor*s 
transit  with  solar  attachment,  star  lantern  with  slides,  planisphere,  star  atlas, 
field  glasses,  and  a  24-inch  slated  globe. 

DIPARTMBNT  Or  HISTOKY  AND  PRDAGOGY 

The  purposes  aimed  at  in  teaching  history  are  (1)  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ^eat 
lines  oi  historical  development.  (2)  to  discover  the  ideas  which  organize  histor- 
ical movements,  (8)  to  stimulate  self-directed  investigation,  (4)  to  train  the 
jud^pnent  in  the  discrimination  of  motives  and  the  results  of  action,  and  (5)  to 
inspire  the  student  with  a  desire  to  be  something  more  and  better  than  a  passive 
observer  in  the  progress  of  humanity. 

The  work  embraces  the  following : 

OenercU  history, — This  subject,  although  required  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class,  is  taught  by  the  professor  of  history.  It  is  pursued  through  the  sub- 
freshman  year  four  hours  per  week.  In  the  limited  time  allotted,  constant  effort 
is  made  (1)  to  give  the  student  a  large  number  of  important  individual  facts  or 
events,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  Durden  the  memory  with  unimportant  ones ; 
(2)  from  these  to  group  as  many  related  ones  as  possible,  and  thus  to  connect 
causes  and  results  of  leading  historic  movements. 

History  of  education, — During  the  third  term  of  the  sophomore  year  students 
in  the  course  in  pedagogy  pursue  this  subject  five  hours  per  week.  From  a  new 
point  of  view,  tms  affords  a  valuable  review  of  many  topics  passed  over  in  gen- 
eral history,  and  it  is  also  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  work  in  pedagogy,  of  which 
it  forms  a  {Mirt. 

History  of  civilization, — ^During  the  last  term  of  the  senior  year,  five  hours  per 
week,  students  in  the  course  in  agriculture,  and  those  of  the  scientific  course  who 
have  not  elected  pedagogy,  will  pursue  this  subject. 

Pedaggoy, — It  is  not  tne  intention  of  the  board  of  regents  and  the  faculty  to 
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give  this  subject  great  prominence  at  present.  Bat  experience  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  students  of  this  college  engage  in  teaching  to  a  greater  or  lees 
extent.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  dne  to  these  and  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
Territory,  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  obtaining  an  introduction  to 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  teaching.  To  this  end,  the  following  elective  and 
substitute  work  is  offered  to  students  or  the  scientific  course. 

Elementary  psychology, --Dnring  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year  five  hours  per 
week  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject.  Disre&^ding  the  many  fine  discriminations 
properly  pertaining  to  more  advanced  worn,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  make 
the  stuaent  familiar  with  such  a  popular  understanding  of  mental  phenomena  as 
is  essential  to  a  study  of  pedagogy  as  a  science.  On  the  physiological  side  he  will 
have  had  ample  training  in  the  zoological  laboratories. 

Ariihnietic—'Dxmng  tne  third  term  of  the  sophomore  year,  f our.hours  per  week, 
this  subject  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher.  Stu- 
dents will  not  only  become  very  familiar  with  the  subject-matter,  but  every  reci- 
tation will  be  so  conducted  as  to  illustrate  philosophical  method.  Students  vdll 
also  be  given  practice  in  conducting  recitations  in  this  subject. 

Language  and  geography,— Dxuvag  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year  five 
hours  per  week,  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  essential  portions  of  McMury's 
Method  of  the  Recitation,  students  will  have  a  training  in  these  subjects,  or  por- 
tions of  them,  similar  to  that  outlined  for  arithmetic  above. 

School  management,  school  law,  and  practice  teaching, — During  the  third  term  of 
the  junior  year,  five  hours  per  week,  tne  time  will  be  divided  among  these  tojpics 
in  such  proportion  and  in  such  manner  as  best  judgment  may  dictate  at  the  time. 

General  remark, — This  course  is  not  intended  as  a  rival  to  courses  given  in  pro- 
fessional normal  schools.  So  much  is  introduced  to  meet  partially  a  pressing 
demand.  Yet,  when  we  take  into  account  the  liberal  amount  of  acadeimc  train- 
ing contained  in  it,  especially  the  scientific  training  gained  through  the  use  of 
ample  equipment  in  the  way  of  laboratories  of  various  kinds,  it  is  believed  that 
tiie  graduate  may  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
assurance  of  success. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  AND  IJkTlN. 

English, — English  is  taught  throughout  the  entire  collegiate  course.  The  work 
consists  chiefly  of  theme  writing,  supplemented  by  some  rhetorical  analysis  and 
a  careful  study  of  a  few  English  classics.  All  college  students  write  at  least  one 
composition  a  week. 

In  the  junior  year  an  elective  course  in  English  literature  is  offered.  The  works 
read  during  the  current  year  are  two  of  Shakespeare's  plays*  Homer*s  Iliad  and 
O^ssey  in  a  translated  form,  and  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  line  l^ing. 

Latin, — Latin  is  taught  as  an  elective  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  points  of  relation,  etsrmolo^pcal  ana  grammatical, 
between  the  English  language  and  the  Latin ;  also  to  questions  of  classical  myth- 
ology and  Roman  history.     * 

Equipment,— In  the  department  library  will  be  found  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Classical  Antiquities  and  Dictiona^  of  Grreek  and  Roman  Mythology  and  BLog- 
raphy,  the  English  dictionaries  of  Webster  and  Worcester,  and  several  other  boo& 
of  reference  of  value  to  the  language  student. 

DEPARTMENT  OV  CHEMISTRY. 

The  work  of  the  chemical  department,  like  that  of  several  other  departments  of 
the  institution,  is  divided  into  two  parts — one  relating  to  the  instruction  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  other  to  the  agricultural  experiment  station  connected  with  the 
institution. 

The  chemical  department  has  been  making  a  steady  growth  during  the  short 
time  the  college  has  been  in  existence.  Starting  in  very  poorly  arranged  and 
cramped  quarters,  since  moving  into  the  new  science  builaing  not  only  the  room 
but  tne  equipment  as  well  has  been  very  materially  increased.  The  equipment 
of  the  chemical  department  is  modem  and  first-class  in  every  particular,  and 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  many  older  institutions.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  for  students  to  leave  the  Territory  to  find  first-class  facilities  for  instxuc- 
tion  in  chemistry. 

The  courses  in  chemistry  and  assaying  given  to  students  are  intended  not  only 
as  cultural  studies  of  the  general  coU^  course,  but  are  designed  to  have  a  prac- 
tical application  as  well.  While  the  institution  is  comparatively  young  as  yet, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  a  number  of  young  men  who  have  taken  work  in  the 
Chemical  department  are  at  present  holding  responsible  positions  in  connection 
with  mining  work  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  experiment  station  a  number  of  investiga- 
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tions  have  been  carried  on  that  are  thonght  to  be  of  practical  valne  to  the  Terri- 
tory. For  example,  for  the  past  two  seasons  a  study  has  been  made  of  a  number 
of  sections  of  the  Territory  in  regard  to  their  adaptability  to  sugar-beet  produc- 
tion. As  a  result  of  this  work,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  number  of  places 
in  the  Territory,  especially  in  the  northern  portion,  can  produce  rema»ably 
high-grade  beets,  both  as  to  sugar  content  and  purity.  A  number  of  people  in 
the  Territory  have  been  very  much  interested  m  this  work,  and  attempt  are 
being  made,  in  one  or  two  instances  with  apparently  a  fair  de^^ree  oi  success, 
to  interest  capital  in  the  matter  and  secure  the  erection  of  additional  sugar  fac- 
tories in  the  Territory.  The  principal  results  that  we  have  secured  in  the  sugar- 
beet  work  are  to  be  found  in  bulletins  26  and  29,  which,  as  well  as  other  bulletins 
of  the  station,  may  be  had  free  upon  application. 

Bulletins  have  also  been  pubushed  from  this  department  concerning  *'The 
Value  of  Bio  Grande  Water  for  the  Purpose  of  Irrigation,"  '* Alkali  in  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Animas  YaUeys,"  and  *'  Principles  of  Stock  Feeding  and  Some  New 
Mexico  Feeding  Stuffs." 

In  1895-1897  investigations  were  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Dex>artment  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  E<xx)eriment  Stations,  concerning  the 
food  of  our  native  people,  and  the  composition  of  our  native  range  cattle.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  were  published  as  Bulletins  No.  S>  and  54  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  A^culture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  We 
are  also  at  present  cooperating  with  the  Department  in  the  irrigation  investiga- 
tion work,in  a  study  of  the  composition  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  river  waters. 

Besides  the  above  a  considerable  amount  of  orig^infd  research  work  has  been 
done  in  this  department  on  methods  of  analysis  of  soils,  feeding  stuffs,  etc.  Sev- 
eral of  these  methods  have  been  adopted  as  official  methods  by  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KNTOMOLOOT. 

The  principal  subject  studied  in  the  entomological  department  for  some  years 
has  been  Coccid®,  or  the  family  of  scale  insects.  These  insects,  though  mostly 
minute  and  inconspicuous,  are  very  destructive  to  fruit  trees  and  omamentid 
plants,  and  it  has  become  necessary  for  economic  entomolo^ts  to  give  them  serious 
attention.  Inasmuch  as  different  kinds  are  being  continually  introduced  into 
the  United  States  from  abroad,  we  have  had  to  include  in  our  studies  the  Coccidie 
of  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  material  could  be  obtained.  The  collection  of  these 
insects  in  the  college  is  the  most  complete  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  the  national  collection  at  Washington,  and  in  it  are  included  the  tyx>e  Bpeci- 
mens  of  a  great  many  new  species. 

The  entomologist  nas  also  been  much  occupied  with  an  investigation  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  different  insects  throughout  the  Territory,  with 
a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  life  zones.  It  has  become  apparent  in  the  course  of 
these  studies  that  the  life  zones  of  New  Mexico  are  far  n'om  being  well  under- 
stood, and  while  a  large  mass  of  data  has  been  accumulated,  tiie  work  accom- 
plished is  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  remains  to  be  done.  During  the 
year  1898-99  Prof.  C.  H.  T.  Townsend  was  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  he  obtained 
a  large  and  valuable  collection  in  the  Sierra  Blanca  region,  which  still  awaits  study. 

The  codling  moth,  so  destructive  to  the  apple  crop,  has  been  carefully  studied, 
with  the  resmt  of  snowing  the  extreme  difficulty  by  any  ordinary  means  of  pre- 
venting its  ravages.  It  has  several  generations  during  the  year  in  the  Me&la 
Valley,  and  thus  is  able  to  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  neither  spraying  nor 
banding  seems  to  protect  the  late  apples. 

The  wild  bees  of  New  Mexico  have  been  studied  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
tables  f  ontheir  determination  have  lately  been  published.  In  teaching  entomology 
it  was  found  that  there  existed  no  manual  or  any  gn^up  of  New  Mexico 
insects  that  could  be  used  by  the  students,  and  so  it  was  planned  to  work  up  the 
bees  with  such  a  manual  in  view.  The  subject  proved  more  interesting  and  com- 
plicated than  was  expected;  several  of  the  flrenera,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
species — over  100  in  the  Mesilla  Yallev  alone--being  undescribed.  It  has  resulted 
from  these  and  other  investigations  that  the  entomologist  has  published  a  large 
number  of  x)apers  on  the  natural  history  of  New  Mexico,  besides  the  bulletins  of 
the  Elxperimeut  Station,  treating  principallv  of  life  zones  and  the  codling  moth, 
lepers  have  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  tne  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences, 
transactions  of  the  American  Entomological  Society,  oulletins  of  the  scientific 
laboratories  of  Denison  University,  bulletin  of  the  Illinois  State  Laboratory  of 
Natural  History,  transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,  American  Naturalist,  Canadian  Entomologist, 
Entomological  News,  Psyche  Bi^tanical  Gazette,  etc. 

The  undergraduate  classes  in  entomology  in  the  college  have  always  been  small, 
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and  from  the  nature  of  the  conditions,  particnlarljr  the  lack  of  time,  somewhat 
nnsatisf  actorv.  Better  work  has  been  done  by  senior  students  preparing  theses, 
taking  special  snbjects,  snch  as  the  bees  of  New  Mexico,  the  life  of  the  sand  hills, 
the  codlmg  moth,  the  dacylopinte,  etc.  Ck)nsiderable  time  has  also  been  given  to 
assisting  original  research,  bnt  with  one  exception  the  students  have  been  residents 
outside  of  New  Mexico,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  correspond  through  the  mails. 
It  is  expected  in  the  future  that  more  research  students  will  find  their  way  to  the 
college,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  presence,  while  not  increasing  the  expenditure 
to  any  noticeable  extent,  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  institution.  During  the 
summer  of  1890  the  entomologist  nas  conducted  the  New  Mexico  biolo^cal  station 
at  Las  Vegas,  in  cooperation  witii  the  normal  university,  but  this  station  is  not  at 
present  officially  connected  with  the  college. 

NEW  MEXICX)  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  legislatnre  of  1893,  the  New  Mexico 
Normal  School  at  Las  Vegas  was  created.  The  proceeds  of  the  special 
tax  levied  at  that  time  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  with  the  addition 
of  $10,000  appropriated  by  the  legislature  in  1895,  and  the  sum  of 
$19,700  advanced  by  the  citizens  of  Las  Vegas  in  1898,  were  applied 
to  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  beautiful  brown  sandstone 
building  now  occupied  by  the  school. 

Building. — This  building  is  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture 
and  is  a  genuine  work  of  art.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the 
center  of  the  city  of  Las  Vegas,  easy  of  access  from  all  directions, 
and  surrounded  by  perfect  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  heated  by  steam, 
perfectly  lighted  and  ventilated,  furnished  with  electric  lights,  and 
supplied  with  mountain  water  from  the  Agua  Pura  Waterworks.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  $50,000.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  finest  public  building  in  New  Mexico  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Location. — The  city  of  Las  Vegas  has  a  i)opulation  of  about  10,000. 
It  is  the  leading  commercial  center  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  a  thriving 
business  place,  situated  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  6,398  feet.  The  foothills  rise  from  the  western  side 
of  the  city.  Only  6  miles  away  are  the  famous  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs, 
and  an  hour's  drive  brings  one  into  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
mountain  canyons. 

Of  all  the  school  and  residence  towns  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
Las  Vegas  undoubtedly  affords  the  most  favorable  conditions.  As  a 
place  for  study  all  the  year  around  it  could  not  be  excelled.  The 
winters  are  mild  and  pleasant,  zero  days  and  cloudy  days  being  rare. 
The  summers  are  almost  perfect.  The  nights  are  always  cool  and  the 
heat  of  the  day  rarely  touches  90  degrees. 

Las  Vegas  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad.  It  is  twelve  hours  by  rail  from  Denver,  fifteen  hours  from 
El  Paso,  thirty-nine  hours  from  Chicago,  and  forty-two  hours  from  Los 
Angeles.  The  best  of  train  service  makes  it  easy  of  access  from  all 
directions. 

Musev/in, — ^Ample  room  has  been  set  aside  for  this  puri)ose  and 
every  friend  of  the  school  is  earnestly  requested  to  contribute  to  this 
department.  New  Mexico  is  rich  in  geological,  botanical,  and  zoologi- 
cal material,  as  are  all  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States;  but  in  the  firat 
line  of  prehistoric  interest  it  stands  alone,  the  richest  field  on  the 
continent.  Large  collections  are  annually  leaving  the  Territory  to  be 
placed  in  Eastern  institutions.  If  centered  in  New  Mexico,  these  would 
soon  make  one  of  the  finest  museums  of  anthropology  in  existence. 
The  museum  of  ornithology  already  comprises  500  specimens. 

Sessions. — ^The  institution  never  clol^es.     It  is  felt  by  the  manage- 
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ment  that  after  the  State  has  invested  large  sums  of  money  in  a  pnblic 
institution  it  shonld  not  be  closed  and  yielding  no  return  during  any 
part  of  the  year.  Accordingly,  continuous  sessions  are  held  and  stu- 
dents may  at  all  times  find  profitable  courses  in  instruction  in  progress. 

Moral  and  spiritual  influence. — The  school  is  absolutely  free  from 
denominational  or  sectarian  influence.  The  school  accepts  the  almost 
universal  theory  that  the  chief  end  of  all  education  is  moral  charac- 
ter. Accordingly,  the  character-building  aim  is  kept  continually  in 
view. 

A  high  moral  sense  and  a  spiritual  nature  that  is  fully  developed 
are  essential  to  the  teacher  to  inspire  youth  to  attain  higher  and  nobler 
lives. 

Chvemment. — All  government  exists  for  the  good  of  the  governed. 
This  conception  of  government  is  put  into  execution  in  the  schooL 
The  aim  is  to  develop  in  pupils  the  power  of  self-control,  through 
which  the  individual  comes  into  perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  of  man 
and  God.     The  idea  is  to  render  discipline  unnecessary. 

A  monthly  publication,  called  the  Southwest,  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  New  Mexico  and  edited  by  the  students  of  this 
institution,  has  already  taken  a  worthy  place  in  school  journalism. 

Expenses, — Board  in  private  families,  $20  to  $25  per  month.  Self- 
boarding  has  been  conducted  by  a  number  of  student^;)  during  the  past 
year  at  $10  per  month. 

Fees  are  as  follows:  Normal  school,  $5  for  a  term  of  three  months; 
graduate  school,  $5  for  a  term  of  three  months;  academic  school,  $5 
for  a  term  of  thi'ee  months;  manual  training  school,  $5  for  a  term  of 
three  months;  commercial  school,  $16  for  a  term  of  three  months. 

Literary  societies. — Two  literary  societies  are  in  operation,  the  Del- 
phian, for  young  women,  and  the  Olympian,  for  young  men.  All  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  do  literary  work  throughout  the  course.  The 
reading,  elocutionary,  oratorical,  and  dramatic  work  will  all  be  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  and  training  of  a  critic  Joint  open  meet- 
ings are  given  each  term,  and  an  annual  contest  will  be  held.  To 
cultivate  the  power  of  the  voice  and  attain  ease  and  power  in  public 
speaking  are  the  aims  of  the  literary  societies. 

G^mncwmm.— Systematic  gymnasium  work  will  be  given  through 
the  year,  and  field  athletics  under  careful  training  will  be  a  permanent 
feature.  The  athletic  interests  are  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  physical  directors  of  the  athletic  association.  All  exercises  that 
furnish  wholesome  and  enjoyable  physical  recreation  will  be  culti- 
vated. An  annual  field  day,  with  contests,will  be  held.  A  well-equipped 
gymnasium  is  in  process  of  development,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  per- 
manent athletic  field  may  be  secured  during  the  coming  year. 

Ldbrary. — The  library  has  come  to  bo  an  indispensable  department 
of  an  educational  institution.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  inspiration 
and  culture  to  both  student  and  faculty.  Each  department  is  fur- 
nished with  its  own  special  library,  and  the  general  reading  room  is 
being  supplied  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit.  It  contains  the  best 
reference  books,  history,  biology,  science,  poetry,  fiction,  psychology, 
and  philosophy,  a  good  supply  of  current  magazines,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  Territorial  magazines  and  newspapers  are  kept  on  file  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors. 

Business  correspondence. — A  very  large  amount  of  business  corre- 
spondence is  done  by  the  student  during  his  course,  in  which  he  learns 
model  forms  of  business  letters  of  every  kind.  Shorthand,  commer- 
cial arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  rapid  c4ilculation,  commercial  law, 
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and  other  brandies  are  taught  thoroughly.  Altogether,  this  univer- 
sity is  a  credit  to  New  Mexico,  as  it  would  be  to  any  of  the  Eastern 
States.  The  faculty  consists  of  teachers  well  trained  for  their  work, 
and  this  school  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  finest 
higher  educational  institutions  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  short  time  when  it  will  be  known,  by  the  work  it  has 
accomplished,  as  one  of  the  best  educational  institutions  in  the  West. 

NEW  MEXICO  NORMAL  SCHOOL   AT  SILVER  CITY. 

The  normal  school  of  New  Mexico,  locate  at  Silver  City,  designed 
to  furnish  the  Commonwealth  with  competent  teachers,  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  of  1893.  In  obedience  to 
this  act,  its  organization  was  perfected  the  following  year  by  the  elec- 
tion of  a  competent  faculty  and  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  course  of 
study.  While  the  permanent  building  was  in  process  of  construction, 
temporary  quarters  were  secured  for  the  accommodation  of  students. 
The  new  edifice,  a  structure  well  suited  for  school  purposes  and  sup- 
plied with  modem  appliances,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies in  October,  1896.     The  third  story  has  been  completed. 

This  normal  school  has  just  completed  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence, 
with  brighter  prospects  than  any  before  since  its  creation.  Its  growth 
along  aU  lines  has  been  steady  and  substantial.  In  numbers,  in 
organization,  and  in  popularity  with  its  patrons  it  has  achieved  all 
that  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  so  young  an  institution. 

Since  making  our  last  report  the  board  of  regents  has,  as  above 
stated,  completed  the  third  story  of  the  normal  building,  and  has 
seated  the  assembly  hall  with  opera  chairs,  and  made  such  other 
improvements  as  their  finances  would  permit.  From  funds  arising 
from  entertainments  and  other  incidental  sources  considerable  appa- 
ratus has  been  purchased  and  the  number  of  books  in  the  library 
greatly  increased. 

The  number  enrolled  during  the  year  1899  was  seventy-nine,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  current  year  indicates  an  increase 
over  that  of  the  last.  The  number  graduated  at  the  June  commence- 
ment was  seven,  all  of  which  were  from  the  professional  department. 

To  show  that  the  normal  has  been  fulfilling  the  pui*pose  for  which 
it  was  created,  we  call  attention  to  the  occupations  of  its  alumni.  Four 
classes,  numbering  twenty-five  in  all,  have  been  graduated.  Of  these, 
three  young  ladies  have  married;  four  are  students  in  higher  institu- 
tions; fifteen  are  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  three  are 
eng^ed  in  other  occupations. 

The  financial  aid  received  from  the  tax  levy  is,  doubtless,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  other  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  university 
located  at  Albuquerque.  This  has  been  most  judiciously  expended 
for  teachers'  wages  and  incidental  expenses.  That  the  amount 
received  is  not  suflScient  to  maintain  a  school  of  the  highest  character 
is  generally  understood,  and  that  this  amount  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  expenses  is  best  known  only  by  those  who  administer  it«  affairs. 
As  an  institution  grows  it  should  receive  an  amount  commensurate 
with  its  development.  Owing  to  the  competency  of  the  teaching  force 
of  the  normal,  however,  we  are  doing  a  work  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
institution  of  a  similar  character  in  the  West;  hence  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  will  deal  with  us  as  we 
merit. 

The  school  maintains  three  departments  of  instruction:  (1)  Profes- 
sional, (2)  academic,  and  (3)  business.    The  first  entitles  the  graduate 
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to  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Mexico.  The 
second  comprehends  those  studies  embraced  in  the  term  *' secondary 
education."  The  third  aims  to  fit  the  student  to  meet  the  demands  of 
actual  business  life.  The  friendly  relations  established  between  the 
city  schools  and  the  normal  has  led  to  such  an  articulation  as  makes 
each  mutually  helpful,  the  former  serving  the  purposes  of  a  training 
school  for  the  artisan  teacher.  The  term  begins  September  1  and 
continues  forty  weeks. 

It  is  the  established  policy  of  the  board  of  regents  to  conform  strictly 
to  the  law,  administer  duties  in  conformity  to  business  principles,  and 
exercise  the  strictest  economy  consistent  with  the  demands  of  the 
school.  The  school  needs  increased  funds  for  its  maintainance  and 
a  dormitory  for  the  accommodation  of  its  students.  We  labor  under 
the  belief  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  will  recognize,  the  merits 
of  the  normal  school  and  the  place  it  occupies  in  our  educational 
system,  and  will  supply  its  needs.  This  school  has  done  remarkably 
good  work,  and  with  increased  funds  would  be  in  a  position  to  do 
much  more  in  the  future. 


Pueblo  and  Jicartlla  Agency, 
Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex,,  August  10, 1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  Rubmit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  this 
office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1899: 

PUEBLOS. 

Population,— A  partial  censns  taken  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  transmitted 
herewith.  It  was  found  impossible  to  take  a  censns  at  Acoma,  Pahnate,  San 
Felipe,  San  Ildefonso,  Santa  Ana,  Santo  Domingo,  Tesngne,  or  Znni,  and  the  cen- 
sns obtained  from  Isleta  was  incomplete.  However,  I  sneceeded  in  obtaining 
statistics  showing  population  of  all  pueblos  except  Santa  Ana,  at  which  place 
there  is  no  GK>vemment  employee,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  the 
desired  information  without  incurring  expense. 

The  statistics  called  for  in  office  letter  of  June  17, 1899,  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age 2,  i08 

Number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age 2,325 

Number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 2,112 

Number  of  school  children  attending  school 1,102 

Number  of  school  children  not  attending  school 1,010 

'    While  these  statistics  are  in  several  cases  estimates,  they  will  be  found  approxi- 
mately correct. 
The  population  by  pueblos  is  as  follows: 

Acoma  (including  Acomita) 1,876 

Ckxjhiti 855 

Isleta 1,000 

Jemez 456 

Laguna  (Lacuna  proper) 292 

Pahuate  (subpueblo  of  Laguna) 875 

Parade,  CasaBlanca,  and  Santana  (subpueblos  of  Laguna) 183 

Nambe 98 

Picuris 96 

Sandia 77 

San  Felipe 650 

SanHdefonso 150 

San  Juan 878 

Santa  Ana 800 

Santa  Clara 248 

Santo  Domingo -• 1,015 

Taos 402 

Tesuque 84 

Zia 104 

Znni  (including  Ojo  Caliente,  Nutria,  and  Poscado) 1,422 

Total 8,961 
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Farm  products, — The  scattered  condition  of  the  Indians  renders  it  impossible 
to  gather  statistics  of  farm  produce  which  can  be  considered  anything  more  than 
approximate,  bnt  estimates  nave  been  prepared  by  the  various  teachers  showing 
as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  the  quantities  raised.  Oroi>s  reported  as 
follows: 

Wheat bushels..  65,352 

Oats do,.,.    2,682 

Com do...,  58,802 

Potatoes do 25 

Turnips do 25 

Onions do 7,295 

Beans do 25,053 

Other  vegetables do 1,516 

Melons number..  63,000 

Pumpkins do 14,900 

Hay,  cut tons..        793^ 

The  pueblo  of  Isleta  is  so  situated  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  teacher  there 
to  give  an  estimate  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  himself,  consequently  this 
pueblo  is  not  included  in  the  above. 

Methods  of  farming. — These  in  most  cases  are  of  the  crudest,  and  are  the  same 
which  have  been  in  vogue  for  the  past  two  hundred  years.  While  the  Indians 
are  ready  to  make  use  of  modem  improvements  when  the  same  are  offered  them, 
they  are  not  sufficiently  cognizant  of  the  advantages  offered  thereby  to  provide 
themselves  with  them.  Nowhere  can  crops  be  raised  without  irrigation,  which 
renders  agriculture  more  arduous  than  in  more  favored  sections  of  the  country. 
The  pueblos  ditches  and  system  of  irrigation  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  anjr  of 
their  neighbors,  or  in  fact  to  anv  open-ditch  system  in  use.  It  is  in  harvesting 
and  thrashing  their  grain  that  tne  most  antiquated  methods  prevail,  wheat  and 
oats  being  harvested  with  the  old  reaping  hook  which  has  been  in  use  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  Thrashing  is  done  on  a  thrashing  floor  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  among  the  peoples  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  viz,  oy  driving  anim^ 
over  it  until  the  gn^ain  is  tramped  out  of  the  straw.  In  the  process  it  becomes 
mixed  with  all  manner  of  foreign  substances,  which  have  to  be  picked  out  with 
the  fingers  or  washed  in  water  from  a  ditch.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  grain 
thrashed  in  this  manner  will  not  bring  as  good  price  on  the  market  as  it  should. 
Even  while  having  to  contend  with  such  discouragements  several  of  the  pueblos 
raise  grain  for  market.  If  they  were  furnished  with  a  few  thrashing  machines, 
one  of  which  could  be  used  by  several  pueblos,  they  would  be  enabled  to  make 
far  larger  profits  on  their  grain  and  would  raise  more  for  market,  thus  enabling 
them  to  overcome  their  extreme  poverty  and  advance  in  civilization. 

Farmers. — ^During  the  year  farmers  have  been  appointed  at  Zuni  and  at  Jemez. 
Although  but  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  these  employees  were  assigned  to 
duty  the  beneficial  results  are  already  apx)arent. 

Arts,  etc. — The  Pueblo  Indians  have  always  been  noted  for  their  proficiency  in 
making  pottery.  The  potte^  produced  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  also  very 
fragile  and  can  not  be  shipped  without  the  greatest  care  in  xiacking.  This  results 
from  the  method  of  maniiracture.  The  dirt  is  made  into  a  soft  mud  and  pressed 
into  the  desired  shape  with  the  hands,  after  which  it  is  dried  in  the  sun.  When 
it  has  become  sufficiently  hardened  it  is  polished  by  rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  ];)ainted  in  various  fantastic  designs,  after  which  it  is  burned  in  a  slow 
fire  kindled  in  the  open  air.  All  of  the  pueblos  make  more  or  less  pottery,  and 
each  pueblo  has  its  mstinctive  desigpis. 

Weaving  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  a  few  of  the  pueblos. 

Schools. — There  are  now  seventeen  day  schools  in  this  agency,  three  having  been 
organized  during  the  past  year.  The  attendimce  has  men  exceedingly  good,  as 
shown  by  the  following: 
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Statement  of  attendance  at  schools  of  the  PuMo  and  JieariUa  Agew^,  N,  Mex.^ 
for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1899,  as  compared  toith  the  year  ending  June  SOy 

1898. 


School. 

Average  attendance. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1896. 

1899. 

A<vnnA 

6.69 
11.73 
16.62 
26.48 

15.78 

20.39 
15.99 
30.00 
26.71 
81.06 
16.93 
14.10 
28.55 
12.66 
26.55 
85.69 
1&15 
19  61 
20.24 
84.39 
86  26 
4224 

Percent. 

805 

36 

28 

9 

88 

Percent. 

Oochiti 

Isleta 

Jemez . 

Tif^ffQIlA 

Nambe 

PlAhiiate 

Puraje 

12.07 

10 

Picnris 

San  Felipe 

17.57 
17.34 
16.69 
14.86 
14.26 
34.92 
24.07 
40.69 

44 

106 

San  Ilderonao _ 

San  Joan .' 

8 

Santa  Clara 

87 
41 
88 
62 
5 

Rantn  T>om1n£pn 

Taos .T 

Zia 

Zuni 

Total 

261.32 

410.48 

Net  increafie  agency  schoolR  for  year,  57  per  cent. 


Most  of  the  bnildings  are  still  in  a  very  bad  condition,  though  they  show 
improvement  over  last  year  in  some  instances.  Deeds  to  school  sites  have  been 
secured  at  Nambe  and  Zia,  and  deeds  have  been  promised  at  San  Felipe  and  San 
ndefonso,  at  which  four  places  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  erect  new  school 
bnildings  costing  from  $1 ,000  to  $t  ,500. 

All  the  schools  are  now  fairly  well  seated,  nearly  200  donble  desks  having  been 
sent  ont  during  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  tcAchers  has  been  of  excellent  character,  in  most  cases  showing 
a  great  amount  of  tact  and  interest  in  filling  the  schools  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
some  of  them  showing  an  average  attendance  flnreatly  in  excess  of  the  number 
which  can  be  properly  accommodated  in  the  buildings. 

During  the  year  about  200  children  have  been  sent  from  among  the  pueblos  to 
the  nonreservation  schools  at  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque,  who,  -mth  the  742  chil- 
dren in  the  day  schools  and  others  in  the  contract  and  denominational  schools,  as 
well  as  those  who  were  previously  attending  these  nonreservation  schools,  brings 
up  the  total  of  1,102  children  now  under  educational  influence. 

Below  is  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  the  day  schools: 

Acoma, — This  school  has  shown  great  prc«rress,  especially  in  March  and  April , 
when  the  cax)acity  of  the  building  was  taxed.  The  teacher.  Miss  Cora  A.  Taylor, 
has  done  her  duty  well.  The  industrial  work  and  kindergarten  work  deserve 
especial  mention.  The  girls  have  been  taught  to  make  their  own  clothing  and 
show  much  skill  in  the  work. 

Cochiti,—AA  this  pueblo  was  visited  with  two  lingering  epidemics  during  the 
year  the  school  has  not  done  as  well  as  some  others,  but  it  has  done  wondenully 
well  considering  the  conditions.  Nearly  every  month  has  shown  an  increase  in 
attendance  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Grosier,  the  teacher,  has  worked 
incessantly  with  the  sick  and  has  been  a  mother  to  the  entire  pueblo  as  well  as  to 
t^e  school. 

IsUta, — This  school,  while  showing  some  progress  during  ^e  winter,  is  not 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  it  should  be.  The  attenoance  for  the  winter  monthH  was 
ffood,  but  the  spring  months  showed  quite  a  decrease.  The  work  of  the  teacher, 
Mr.  James  Hovey,  is  fairly  good. 

Jemes.— This  is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  agency.  The  attendance  is  quite 
large,  owing  to  the  noonday  lunch  given  here.  The  capacity  of  the  building  is 
severely  taxed,  and  were  there  fsMcilities  a  much  larger  attendance  could  be 
securea.  Miss  Emma  Dawson,  the  teacher,  has  shown  much  tact,  good  judgment, 
energy,  and  executive  ability  in  the  disclutfge  of  her  duties. 

Xc^na.— The  school  here  was  closed  for  several  weeks  on  account  of  the  small- 
pox, during  which  time  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Ajinie  M.  Sayre,  worked  heroically 
nursing  the  sick  and  caring  for  th<nr  mints.  The  death  list  would  have  been 
much  larger  but  for  her  effonrts. 
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The  present  teacher,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Bingham,  is  faithful  and  competent. 
She  has  increased  the  attendance  largely  since  ^ing  to  Larona. 

Nambe, — This  school  is  one  of  onr  best  in  discipline,  order,  and  method.  All 
the  children  in  the  village  are  enrolled.  The  Idnoergarten  work  is  exceptionally 
good.  There  is  nothing  bnt  commendation  to  say  of  Miss  Lamx>son  and  her 
school. 

Pdhuate. — ^This  school,  np  to  April  80,  while  nnder  charge  of  Miss  Annie  H. 
Nichols,  showed  good  progress  both  in  attendance  and  school  work. 

Paraje, — This  school  was  started  May  1  and  is  proving  most  successful.  I^fiss 
Fannie  J.  Dennis,  formerly  matron  at  the  Zuni  scnool,  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher  here  and  has  demonstrated  that  confidence  was  not  misplaced  in 
thus  promoting  her.    Her  school  is  progressive  and  fullv  up  to  the  standard. 

Picaria. — ^This  is  another  new  school  started  last  Apru.  During  the  short  time 
it  has  been  in  session  the  teacher  has  had  excellent  success,  and  the  attendance 
has  been  good  considering  the  size  of  the  pueblo.  While  this  school  can  never  be 
very  large  it  gives  promise  to  be  among  the  most  successful  in  character  of 
work. 

San  Felipe, — ^Durin^  the  early  x)art  of  the  year  this  school  showed  a  decrease  in 
its  attendance,  but  this  was  compensated  for  by  a  large  increase  during  the  win- 
ter months.  Mr.  Taber  and  wife  were  hard-working  and  conscientious  employees, 
and  this  good  showing  was  largely  due  to  their  efforts. 

San  Ilaefonso, — The  showing  made  at  this  place  has  been  ahnost  phenomenal. 
With  a  school  building  having  a  capacity  for  21  pupils  and  a  scholastic  x)opula- 
tion  of  48,  7  of  whom  were  in  attendance  at  the  nonreservation  school  at  Santa 
Fe  for  a  large  x)art  of  the  year,  the  vear*s  average  attendance  was  85.69.  Too 
much  praise  can  not  be  given  the  teacher.  Miss  Anna  H.  Turner,  for  her  energetic 
and  persistent  efforts  in  filling  up  the  school  and  in  keeping  pupils  in  school  who 
have  once  entered. 

San  Juan. — ^This  school  is  further  advanced  than  any  other  day  school  in  the 
agency.  Mr.  Felipe  Valdez  is  a  faithful,  capable  teacher  and  a  young  man  of 
sterling  character.  His  school  is  remarkably  well  advanced,  of  good  manners 
and  breeding.  Mr.  Vlades  plays  the  violin,  usipg  it  for  sacred  and  school  music, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  tne  school. 

The  children  here  sing  nicely,  enunciating  as  clearly  as  white  children  of  the 
same  grade.  The  com{)arative  statement  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  average 
attendance,  but  this  is  fully  accounted  for  bv  the  large  number  who  have  entered 
the  nonrestsrvation  schools  from  this  pueblo  during  the  past  year.  There  are 
now  more  than  50  children  from  San  Juan  in  attendance  at  Government  and 
denominational  boarding  schools. 

Santa  Clara. — Under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  C.  B.  Biddle  this  school  has  made 
much  progress  during  the  year,  showing  a  steady  increase  of  attendance.  His 
methods  of  teaching  are  good  and  results  entirely  satisfactory. 

Santo  Domingo. — The  school  here. consists  entirely  of  boys,  but  is  doing  fairly 
well.  Mr.  Holsinger  has  had  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  any  other 
teacher  in  the  agency,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  making  his  school  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  others.  He  is  a  faithful  and  conscientious  worker  and  deserves 
great  credit  for  what  he  has  done. 

Tao8. — The  Taos  school  is  one  of  our  largest,  the  attendance  runninp:  from  85 
to  46.  The  work  of  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Dwire,  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
She  has  shown  marked  ability  in  handling  so  many  ungraded  pupils  and  at  the 
same  time  teaching  industrial  work  to  the  women  of  the  village,  besides  caring 
for  ^e  numerous  and  ever-present  sick. 

Zia. — This  school  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Margsu-et  A.  Bingham  the  first  part  of 
the  year,  but  later  was  turned  over  to  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Sayre,  of  Laguna.  It  has 
made  uniform  progress,  and  on  account  of  several  attenmng  who  are  past  school 
age  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  exceeds  the  scholastic  population.  The 
buildings  are  a  disgrace  to  the  service,  but  the  school  is  a  credit  to  both  teachers. 

^nt.— The  Zuni  school  had  a  very  hard  experience  this  year,  but  in  spite  of 
the  terrible  scourge  which  swept  over  the  pueblo  the  school  shows  an  increase  in 
attendance.  When  it  was  reopened,  about  the  middle  of  February,  nearly  all  the 
children  were  in  a  very  weak  condition,  resulting  from  the  disease  from  which 
they  were  just  recovering,  which  rendered  much  school  work  impossible  for  some 
time.  The  teachers,  too,  were  utterly  exhausted  with  their  excessive  duties  in 
nursing  the  smallpox.  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
for  employees  in  the  Indian  service  to  snow  more  sacrifice,  more  heroism  than 
did  the  employees  of  the  Zuni  school.  Working  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night,  visitmg  smallpox  patients,  climbing  ladders  and  descending  into  the  pol- 
luted and  filuiy  atmosphere  of  Indian  homes  with  as  many  as  seven  infected 
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X>atient8  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  relieving  the  nnfferings  of  the  living,  and 
attending  to  the  last  offices  for  the  dead,  takes  no  common  devotion  to  anty. 
History  may  not  record  these  heroines,  but  any  positions  which  these  employees 
can  fill  to  which  they  can  be  promoted  will  be  but  simple  justice  to  them. 

New  schools, — ^New  schools  nave  been  asked  for  at  Tesuque,  Santa  Ana,  Ojo 
Caliente,  Nutria,  and  Poecado,  the  last  three  being  outl3ning  villages  belonging  to 
the  Zuni  pueblo.  Experience  has  shown  that  wherever  the  Indians  themselves 
request  a  school,  as  they  have  done  at  each  of  these  places,  it  is  a  success  when 
established,  and  I  have  no  doubt  these  will  prove  no  exceptions. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  which  depend  directly  upon  this  agency  there  is  a 
contract  boardii^  school  at  Bernalillo,  N.Mex.,  which  is  doing  excellent  work. 
The  rooms,  buildings,  and  premises  generallv  are  kept  neat  and  clean  and  in  first- 
class  condition.  A  school  garden  is  kept  wnere  the  children  are  taught  modem 
methods  of  raising  vegetables  and  various  kinds  of  industrial  work.  I  can  not 
say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  school. 

Housekeepers  and  noonday  lunches. — The  apixnntment  of  a  housekeeper  at  San 
Felipe  andihe  noonday  lunches  which  were  authorized  at  that  and  several  other 
schools  have  proved  a  decided  success  in  increasing  the  attendance,  and  the  system 
should  be  mamtained  and  extended. 

In  generid,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  excellent  showing  made  by  all  the  schools  for 
the  past  year  has  been  due  to  the  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  of  each  employee 
of  this  omc«,  and  the  credit  belongs  to  all. 

Missionaries. — ^The  missionaries  of  the  Dutch  Reform  Chuach,  Mr.  A.  Vander- 
wagon  and  wife,  are  supported  at  Zuni.  Dr.  C.  E.  Lukens  is  a  medical  mission- 
ary at  Laguna,  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  doing  a  good  work 
amon^  the  Indians.  He  rendered  valuable  service  in  fighting  the  smallpox  and 
relieving  the  sick  from  other  diseases. 

Two  teachers  who  conduct  a  school  at  Soama,  a  village  of  Indians  lying  between 
Laguna  and  Acoma,  are  also  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  are  doing 
very  successful  work. 

In  the  St.  Catherine's  Indian  School  of  this  city,  conducted  T)y  the  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  about  100  Indian  children  are  taught  and  crared  for  each  year. 
Among  the  progressive  Indians  at  the  pueblos  near  Santa  Fe  are  found  the  returned 
students  from  this  school. 

Health, — During  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  almost  all  the  pueblos 
were  severely  afflicted  with  malaria,  in  most  cases  evidently  caused  by  the  bad 
water  supply.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  pueblos  of  Cochiti  and  Sandia 
where  the  disease  was  the  worst.  At  Sand&a  during  the  month  of  August  there 
were  five  deaths  in  twenty-one  days,  although  it  is  a  small  pueblo  of  loss  than  100 
inhabitants.  It  was  found  that  the  disease  was  caused  oy  drinking  stagnant 
water  from  an  irri^ting  ditch.  This  condition  has  been  remedied  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  pump  and  placing  same  in  a  well  dug  by  the  Indians  themselves,  thus 
insuring  them  in  future  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  for  drinking  purposes. 
At  Cochiti  the  msdaria  was  more  virulent  and  persistent,  about  thirty  dying  and 
the  sickness  continuing  until  the  middle  of  November.  A  well  has  been  author- 
ized, and  when  completed  will  greatly  diminish  the  danger  of  such  scourges  in 
future.  A  few  cases  of  what  appeared  to  be  cerebro-spinal  menin^tis  appeared 
during  the  latter  part  of  October,  but  the  disease  did  not  become  epidemic. 

When  I  took  cnarge  of  the  agency,  July  1,  1898,  I  found  that  the  smallpox 
which  had  been  raging  at  Isleta  lor  the  past  six  months  had  about  run  its  course 
at  that  pueblo,  andvery  soon  after  my  taking  charge  it  entirely  disappeared  there- 
from. During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  it  had  reached  the  pueblos 
of  Sandia  ana  Santa  Ana.  During  the  latter  part  of  August  the  disease  outained 
a  foothold  in  the  large  and  scattered  pueblos  of  Acoma  and  Laguna  and  their  out- 
lying villages.  The  school  at  Acoma  was  closed  from  September  25  to  October  10, 
when  conditions  had  improved  sufficiently  to  warrant  reopening.  The  teacher  at 
Pahuate  requested  authority  to  close,  but  before  same  reached  her  a  change  for 
the  better  rendered  it  unnecessary.  At  Laguna  the  school  was  closed  October  17 
and  so  remained  until  December  13.  The  teacher  at  Cochiti  reported  smallpox 
November  5,  and  it  remained  in  this  pueblo  until  February  10,  causing  twenty 
deaths.  At  Jemez  the  first  appearance  was  October  26,  after  which  time  it  spread 
slowly  for  a  while,  there  bein^  only  sixteen  cases  December  2.  By  December  19 
the  number  had  increased  to  sixty  cases  and  school  was  closed.  However,  it  was 
reopened  January  2,  the  teacher  thinking  that  she  could  be  better  able  to  protect 
the  children  from  infection  if  they  were  in  school  than  if  they  were  taken  care  of 
themselves  in  the  village  under  no  restraint  whatever.  Fifty-seven  died  here 
before  the  disease  ran  its  course. 

The  first  case  was  reported  from  the  large  pueblo  of  Zuni  on  November  18, 
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The  present  teacher,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Bingham,  is  faithful  and  competent. 
She  has  increased  the  attendance  largely  since  ^ing  to  Laeona. 

JVambe.— This  school  is  one  of  onr  best  in  discipune,  order,  and  method.  All 
the  children  in  the  viUage  are  enrolled.  The  kinoergarten  work  is  exceptionally 
good.  There  is  nothing  bnt  commendation  to  say  of  Miss  Lamx>son  and  her 
school. 

JVi/iua^6.~This  school,  np  to  April  80,  while  nnder  charge  of  Miss  Annie  H. 
Nichols,  showed  good  progress  both  in  attendance  and  school  work. 

Paraje, — This  school  was  started  May  1  and  is  proving  most  successful.  Miss 
Fannie  J.  Dennis,  formerly  matron  at  uie  Zuni  scnool,  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher  here  and  has  demonstrated  that  confidence  was  not  misplaced  in 
thus  promoting  her.    Her  school  is  progressive  and  fullv  up  to  the  standard. 

Picuris. — ^This  is  another  new  school  started  last  Apru.  During  the  short  time 
it  has  been  in  session  the  teacher  has  had  excellent  success,  and  the  attendance 
has  been  good  considering  the  size  of  the  pueblo.  While  this  school  can  never  be 
very  large  it  gives  proimse  to  be  among  the  most  successful  in  character  of 
work. 

San  Felipe, — ^Durin^  the  early  x)art  of  the  year  this  school  showed  a  decrease  in 
its  attendance,  but  this  was  compensated  for  by  a  large  increase  during  the  win- 
ter months.  Mr.  Taber  and  wife  were  hard-working  and  conscientious  employees, 
and  this  ffood  showing  was  largely  due  to  their  efforts. 

San  Ilaefcmso. — The  showing  niade  at  this  place  has  been  ahnost  phenomenal. 
With  a  school  building  having  a  canacity  for  21  pupils  and  a  scholastic  x>opnla- 
tion  of  43,  7  of  whom  were  in  attenoance  at  the  nonreservation  school  at  ^Emta 
Fe  for  a  large  i)art  of  the  year,  the  year's  average  attendance  was  85.69.  Too 
much  praise  can  not  be  given  the  teacner.  Miss  Anna  H.  Turner,  for  her  energetic 
and  persistent  efforts  in  filling  up  the  school  and  in  keeping  pupils  in  school  who 
have  once  entered. 

San  Juan. — This  school  is  further  advanced  than  any  other  day  school  in  the 
agency.  Mr.  Felipe  Valdez  is  a  faithful,  capable  teacher  and  a  young  man  of 
sterling  character.  His  school  is  remarkably  well  advanced,  of  good  manners 
and  breeding.  Mr.  Vlades  plays  the  violin,  usipg  it  for  sacred  and  school  music, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  tne  school. 

The  children  here  sing  nicely,  enunciating  as  clearly  as  white  children  of  the 
same  grade.  The  comparative  statement  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  average 
attendance,  but  this  is  fuUy  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  who  have  entered 
the  nonreservation  schools  from  this  pueblo  during  fche  past  year.  There  are 
now  more  than  50  children  from  San  Juan  in  attendance  at  Government  and 
denominational  boarding  schools. 

Santa  Clara, — Under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  C.  B.  Biddle  this  school  has  made 
much  progress  during  the  year,  showing  a  steady  increase  of  attendance.  His 
methods  of  teaching  are  good  and  results  entirely  satisfactory. 

Santo  Domingo, — The  school  here. consists  entirely  of  boys,  but  is  doing  fairly 
well.  Mr.  Holsinger  has  had  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  any  other 
teacher  in  the  agency,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  making  his  school  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  others.  He  is  a  faithful  and  conscientious  worker  and  deserves 
great  credit  for  what  he  has  done. 

Taos, — The  Taos  school  is  one  of  our  largest,  the  attendance  runninp:  from  85 
to  46.  The  work  of  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Dwire,  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
She  has  shown  marked  ability  in  handling  so  many  ungraded  pupils  and  at  the 
same  time  teaching  industrial  work  to  the  women  of  the  village,  oesides  caring 
for  the  numerous  and  ever-present  sick. 

Zia, — This  school  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Margaret  A.  Bingham  the  first  part  of 
the  year,  but  later  was  turned  over  to  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Sayre,  of  Laguna.  It  has 
made  uniform  progress,  and  on  account  of  several  attenmng  who  are  past  school 
age  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  exceeds  the  scholastic  population.  The 
buildings  are  a  disgrace  to  the  service,  bnt  the  school  is  a  credit  to  both  teachers. 

Zuni, — The  Zuni  school  had  a  very  hard  experience  this  year,  but  in  spite  of 
the  terrible  scourge  which  swept  over  the  pueblo  the  school  shows  an  increase  in 
attendance.  When  it  was  reopened,  about  the  middle  of  February,  nearly  all  the 
children  were  in  a  very  weak  condition,  resulting  from  the  disease  from  which 
they  were  just  recovering,  which  rendered  much  school  work  impossible  for  some 
time.  The  teachers,  too,  were  utterly  exhausted  with  their  excessive  duties  in 
nursing  the  smallpox.  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
for  employees  in  the  Indian  service  to  snow  more  sacrifice,  more  heroism  than 
did  the  employees  of  the  Zuni  school.  Working  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night,  visiting  smallpox  patients,  climbing  ladders  and  descending  into  the  pol- 
luted and  filuiy  atmosphere  of  Indian  homes  with  as  many  as  seven  infected 
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patients  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  relieving  the  sofferingB  of  the  living,  and 
attending  to  the  last  ofELces  for  the  dead,  takes  no  common  devotion  to  dnty. 
Historv  may  not  record  these  heroines,  but  any  positions  which  these  employees 
can  fill  to  which  they  can  be  promoted  will  be  but  simple  justice  to  them. 

New  schools. — ^New  schools  nave  been  asked  for  at  Tesuque,  Santa  Ana,  Ojo 
Caliente,  Nutria,  and  Poecado,  the  last  three  being  outlying  villages  belonging  to 
the  Zuni  pueblo.  Experience  has  shown  that  wherever  the  Indians  themselves 
request  a  school,  as  they  have  done  at  each  of  these  places,  it  is  a  success  when 
established,  and  I  have  no  doubt  these  will  prove  no  exceptions. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  which  depend  directly  upon  this  agency  there  is  a 
contract  boarding  school  at  Bernalillo,  N.Mex.,  which  is  doing  excellent  work. 
The  rooms,  buildings,  and  premises  generallv  are  kept  neat  and  clean  and  in  first- 
class  condition.  A  school  garden  is  kept  wnere  the  children  are  taught  modem 
methods  of  raising  vegetables  and  various  kinds  of  industrial  work.  I  can  not 
say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  school. 

Housekeepers  and  noonday  lunches, — ^The  appointment  of  a  housekeeper  at  San 
Felipe  and  the  noonday  lunches  which  were  authorized  at  that  and  several  other 
schools  have  proved  a  decided  success  in  increasing  the  attendance,  and  the  system 
should  be  mamtained  and  extended. 

In  gener^d,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  excellent  showing  made  by  all  the  schools  for 
the  TMist  year  has  been  due  to  the  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  of  each  employee 
of  this  office,  and  the  credit  belongs  to  all. 

Missionaries. — ^The  missionaries  of  the  Dutch  Reform  ChuBch,  Mr.  A.  Vander- 
wagon  and  wife,  are  supported  at  Zuni.  Dr.  C.  E.  Lukens  is  a  medical  mission- 
ary at  Laguna,  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  doing  a  good  work 
amon^  the  Indians.  He  rendered  valuable  service  in  fighting  the  smallpox  and 
relieving  the  sick  from  other  diseases. 

Two  teachers  who  conduct  a  school  at  Soama,  a  village  of  Indians,  lying  between 
Laguna  and  Acoma.  are  also  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  are  doing 
very  successful  work. 

In  the  St.  Catherine's  Indian  School  of  this  city,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  about  100  Indian  children  are  taught  and  cared  for  each  year. 
Among  the  progressive  Indians  at  the  pueblos  near  Santa  Fe  are  found  the  returned 
students  from  this  school. 

Health. — During  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  almost  all  the  pueblos 
were  severely  afflicted  with  malaria,  in  most  cases  evidently  caused  by  the  bad 
water  supply.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  pueblos  of  Cochiti  and  Sandia 
where  the  disease  was  the  worst.  At  Sandia  during  the  month  of  August  there 
were  five  deaths  in  twenty-one  days,  although  it  is  a  small  nueblo  of  less  than  100 
inhabitants.  It  was  found  that  the  disease  was  caused  oy  drinking  stagnant 
water  from  an  irri^nting  ditch.  This  condition  has  been  remedied  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  pump  ana  placing  same  in  a  well  dug  by  the  Indians  themselves,  thus 
insuring  them  m  future  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  for  drinking  purposes. 
At  Cochiti  the  malaria  was  more  virulent  and  persistent,  about  thirty  dying  and 
the  sickness  continuing  until  the  middle  of  November.  A  well  has  been  author- 
ized, and  when  completed  will  greatly  diminish  the  danger  of  such  scourges  in 
future.  A  few  cases  of  what  appeared  to  be  cerebro-spinal  menin^tis  appeared 
during  the  latter  nart  of  October,  but  the  disease  did  not  become  epidemic. 

When  I  took  cnarge  of  the  agency,  July  1,  1898,  I  found  that  the  smallpox 
which  had  been  raging  at  Isleta  for  the  past  six  months  had  about  run  its  course 
at  that  pueblo,  andvery  soon  after  my  taking  charge  it  entirely  disappeared  there- 
from. I>uring  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  it  had  reached  the  pueblos 
of  Sandia  and  Santa  Ana.  During  the  latter  part  of  August  the  disease  ootained 
a  foothold  in  the  large  and  scattered  pueblos  of  Acoma  and  Laguna  and  their  out- 
lying villages.  The  school  at  Acoma  was  closed  from  September  25  to  October  10, 
when  conditions  had  improved  sufficiently  to  warrant  reopeniuR.  The  teacher  at 
P^uate  requested  authority  to  close,  but  before  same  reachea  her  a  change  for 
the  better  rendered  it  unnecessary.  At  Laguna  the  school  was  closed  October  17 
and  so  remained  until  December  13.  The  teacher  at  Cochiti  reported  smallpox 
November  5,  and  it  remained  in  this  pueblo  until  February  10,  causing  twenty 
deaths.  At  Jemez  the  first  appearance  was  October  26,  after  which  time  it  spread 
slowly  for  a  while,  there  bein^  only  sixteen  cases  December  2.  By  December  19 
the  number  had  increased  to  sixty  cases  and  school  was  closed.  However,  it  was 
reopened  January  2,  the  teacher  thinking  that  she  could  be  better  able  to  protect 
the  children  from  infection  if  they  were  m  school  than  if  they  were  t^en  care  of 
themselves  in  the  village  under  no  restraint  whatever.  Fifty-seven  died  here 
before  the  disease  ran  ito  course. 

The  first  case  was  reported  from  the  large  pueblo  of  Zuni  on  November  IF 
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though  this  pneblo  had  been  threatened  for  several  months.  Both  myself  and  the 
governor  of  the  pueblo  gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  visit  the  pueblos 
afflicted,  but  one  man  disobeyed  these  orders  and  visited  the  pueblo  of  Acoma 
during  some  of  their  festivities,  where  he  contracted  the  disease  and  carried  it  to 
his  home.  Upon  receipt  of  notice  that  there  was  a  case  in  Zuni  I  immediatelv 
telegraphed  for  fresh  vaccine  points  and  sent  the  supervising  teacher  there  witn 
full  power  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  stop  the  spread  of  the 
plague.  He  endeavored  to  quarantine  the  case,  but  the  mischief  had  ^ready  been 
done  and  the  disease  spread  with  frightful  rapidity,  causing  many  deaths.  It  was 
not  finally  eradicated  until  March  9. 

During  the  month  of  February  there  were  twelve  cases  and  one  death  at  San 
Felipe^  and  fifteen  cases  and  three  deaths  at  Santo  Domingo,  but  the  disease  did 
not  gam  much  of  a  foothold,  these  two  pueblos  having  been  thoroughly  vacciiiated 
in  January  before  the  appearance  of  the  scourge. 

Later  in  the  year  one  case  appeared  at  San  jQdefonso,  two  at  Santa  Clara,  and 
one  at  San  Juan.    -No  deaths  at  either  x)oint. 

The  whole  history  of  this  epidemic  proves  that  the  responsibility  rests  with  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  the  vaccine  points  furnished  to  this  agency.  Smallpox  was 
first  reported  in  this  agency  in  December,  1897,  by  Captain  Nordstrom,  who  was 
then  Indian  agent.  He  received  and  distributed,  with  instructions  to  use,  8,000 
vaccine  points  immediately.  Nearly  all  were  actually  so  used.  Later  Captain 
Cooper,  successor  to  Captain  Nordstrom,  distributed  5,000  more  points  throughout 
the  agency.  Captain  Cooper  also  employed  a  physician  to  vaccinate  all  the  Indians 
of  the  pueblos  of  Jemez  and  Zia.  He  used  fresh  vaccine  points  but  there  were 
very  few  **  takes,'*  and  nearly  all  those  considered  as  **  takes"  were  very  slight. 
That  this  vaccination  was  ineffectual  is  shown  by  the  fifty-seven  deaths  reported 
above. 

On  August  17  I  received  notice  that  the  pueblo  of  Zuni  was  threatened  with 
smallpox.  I  immediately  telegraphed  for  vaccine  points,  and  on  August  22  I 
mailed  to  Zuni  200  points  received  m  response  to  my  telegram.  Again,  on  Decem- 
ber 12, 1  mailed  to  Zuni  400  points  that  day  received.  Nearly  a  thousand  vacci- 
nations were  made  with  these  two  consignments  of  points,  with  only  a  few  cases 
taking.  While  Jemez  and  Zuni  were  the  most  utter  failures,  vaccination  with 
these  points  was  not  successful  in  a  single  pueblo. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
relative  to  the  ef^iency  of  the  points,  I  wrote  the  following  letter: 

Pueblo  op  Jioarilla  Agency, 
Santa  Fe,  N,  Meai,,  Januai*y  S6, 1899, 

Sib:  Referring  to  office  letter  of  January  23, 1899,  finance,  5809^98, 1435-99, 1 
have  the  honor  to  state  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  quality  of  the  vaccine 
points  when  sent  out  by  the  vaccine  establishment,  they  were  worthless  when 
received  in  this  office.  If  they  were  subjected  to  too  much  heat  or  light,  it  was 
in  the  mails  and  not  in  this  office.  The  points  were  used  time  and  again  upon 
employees  of  this  office  immediately  upon  receipt  with  no  effect  whatever.  Time 
and  again  the  x)oints  were  mailed  to  different  places  and  used  in  vaccinating  In- 
dians within  five  days  after  the  date  when  they  were  said  to  be  charged,  but  with- 
out effect.  These  points  were  used  before  they  had  time  to  be  subjected  to  light 
or  heat,  and  during  the  very  few  hours  when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  kept 
in  this  office  they  were  kept  in  a  cool  place  as  directed. 

My  complaint  is  not  about  any  special  delivery  of  points;  but  x)oints  have  been 
sent  to  this  agency  at  least  six  times  since  I  have  been  in  charge,  and  they  have 
not  been  satisfactory  in  a  single  instance. 

Very  respectfully,  N.  S.  Walpole, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1  had  several  times  stated  that  i)oints  received  were  unsatisfactory,  but  had  not 
given  particulars,  which  gave  rise  to  the  inquiry  above  referred  to. 

As  soon  as  smallpox  was  rei>orted  in  a  pueblo,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  gov- 
ernor warning  him  of  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  giving  instruc- 
tion how  to  maintain  a  quarantine.  On  October  26 1  was  in  the  pueblo  of  Zuni, 
and  hearing  that  there  would  be  a  fiesta  at  Acoma  in  a  few  days,  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  council  assembled  to  the  fact  that  smtdlpox  existed  in  that 
pueblo  and  instructed  them  not  to  go  to  Acoma.  The  governor  also  forbid  all  his 
people  going.  One  man  disobeyed  orders  and  was  taken  sick  about  the  middle  of 
November  and  the  night  before  the  occurrence  of  the  **  shalake,"  the  great  reli- 
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S'ons  dance  of  the  Znnis.  His  house  was  used  by  one  of  the  clans  as  headquarters, 
le  report  having  been  circulated  and  believed  by  the  Indians  that  it  was  not  small- 
X)ox  but  chickenpox  with  which  the  man  was  adOQicted.  In  this  way  all  Zanl  was 
exposed  before  preventive  measures  could  be  taken,  or  a  quarantine  established. 
The  scourge  having  spread  to  three  pueblos  which  had  previously  escaped,  on 
November  10 1  addreiisea  the  following  letter  to  each  of  the  governors  of  pueblos 
under  this  agency: 

PUKBLO  AND  JlCARILLA  AOENCY, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  November  J9,  1898. 

Snts:  Smallpox  is  spreading  to  such  an  alarming  extent  amon^  the  pueblos  that 
you  are  instructed  not  to  let  a  single  person  of  your  pueblo  visit  another  Indian 
pueblo.  This  order  must  be  obeyed.  Any  Indian  found  visiting  another  pueblo 
without  authority  from  this  office  will  be  arrested  and  jailed  by  the  local  author- 
ities and  sheriffs,  for  the  reason  that  the  smallpox  virus  is  carried  from  place  to 
place  in  the  clothing. 

Very  respectfully,  N.  S.  Walpole, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Governors  op  the  Various  Pueblos. 
(Care  Teacher  Indian  School.) 

On  the  same  day  I  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Charles  N.  Burton,  supervising 
teacher: 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Hex,,  August  19 ,  1898. 

Sir:  We  have  a  letter,  dated  November  16,  from  Miss  Elmira  R.  Greason,  prin- 
cipal teacher  at  Zuni,  stating  that  there  is  one  case  of  smallpox  at  Zuni  pueblo. 
You  will  please  leave  Santa  Fe  for  Zuni  this  afternoon,  ana  make  a  thorough 
investigation  r^^arding  the  smallpox,  and  if  found  as  represented  you  will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  quarantine  and  to  take  all  other  necessary  steins  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  same.  Also  instruct  Miss  Faurete,  field  matron  Zuni  Reservation,  to 
see  that  the  various  Indians  live  up  to  your  instructionB.  We  have  instructed 
Miss  Greason  to  work  in  harmony  with  you  and  to  follow  your  advice  stricUy. 
Would  suggest  that  you  remain  at  Zuni  at  least  three  or  four  days. 

ni>on  vour  return  to  Santa  Fe  please  investigate  Laguna,  Pahuate,  and  Acoma, 
provided  you  find  it  safe  to  do  so. 
Very  respectfully, 

N.  S.  Walpole, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Burton, 

Supervising  Teacher,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex. 

1  fdso  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  governor  of  Zufli  Pueblo : 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex,,  November  19, 1898, 

Sir  :  Havingheard  that  there  is  a  case  of  smallpox  at  Zufii,  I  desire  to  inform 
you  that  Mr.  Charles  £.  Burton,  supervising  teacher,  will  go  to  your  pueblo  at 
once  to  look  after  the  situation  there.  You  will  please  give  him  every  assistance 
in  your  power  and  cooperate  with  him  in  every  possible  way.  I  further  desire 
that  you  g^ve  attention  to  his  suggestions  and  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  This  is  very  important,  as  by  this  means  you  will  be 
enabled  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  thereb}r  save  the  lives  of  many 
of  your  pueblo,  while  if  the  disease  is  allowed  to  spread  it  is  probable  that  hun- 
dreds of  the  Zufii  people  will  die  from  the  effects  of  the  disease.  I  desire  very 
much  to  save  your  people's  lives  and  do  everything  to  guard  their  health. 
Very  respectfully, 

N.  S.  Walpole, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Gk)VERNOR  OF  Zulh  PUBBLO, 

Zufii,  N,  Mex. 
(Care  Miss  Elmira  R.  Greason.) 

Mr.  Burton  remained  in  Zufii  ten  dajrs,  at  the  end  of  which  time  everything 
appeared  to  be  safe;  but  a  day  or  two  after  his  departure  several  new  cases 
appeared. 

All  the  employees  at  Zufii  did  everything  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  suffering,  . 

bat  owing  to  a  suspension  of  mail  facilities  no  word  was  received  from  Zufii  from  I 
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the  middle  of  December  nntil  January  4,  during  which  time  the  plague  spread 
most  rapidly,  and  hearing  nothing  it  was  supposed  that  everything  was  progress- 
ing satisfactorily.  On  January  4 1  requested  authority  to  eradicate  smallpox.  I 
also  ordered  several  vaccino  **  crusts  "  from,  a  reliable  vaccine  farm,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  their  receipt  sent  Dr.  David  Enapp  to  ZuSi,with  full  power  and 
authority  to  take  such  stex>s  as  might  seem  proper  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  On 
February  21  he  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  having  succeeded  in  stamping  out  the  disease. 
The  disease  having  spread  throughout  the  Territory,  ana  experience  having 
proven  the  inefficiency  of  previous  vaccinations,  on  January  14  I  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs : 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 

Santa  Fe^  N.  Hex,,  January  i^,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  request  authority  to  purchase  twenty-five  vaccine 
crusts  at  an  expense  of  $50,  and  to  expend  not  exceeding  $375  to  employ  physi- 
cians to  vaccinate  all  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  this  agency.  These  physicians  are 
to  be  employed  as  follows : 

One  for  the  pueblos  of  Taos  and  Picuris,  $50. 

One  for  Laguna,  Acoma,  Pahuate,  and  Isleta,  $100. 

One  for  Santa  Ana,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  $100. 

One  for  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Ildeionso,  $75. 

One  for  Nambe  and  Tesuque,  $50. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  this  vaccination  done  at  once,  or  a  great  per  cent  of  the 
Indian  population  will  be  swept  away  within  the  next  few  weeks.  From  an  eco- 
nomical standpoint  it  might  oe  best  to  have  Dr.  Fonts,  from  the  Jicarilla  sub- 
agency,  to  come  down  and  do  the  work,  but  before  one  physician  could  vaccinate 
several  thousand  Indians,  many  would  have  contracted  the  disease. 

The  vaccine  points  that  have  been  used  heretofore  have  ijroven  so  utterly  worth- 
less that  I  have  asked  the  authority  to  purchase  the  vaccine  crusts  that  are  used 
here  with  perfect  success.  One  thousand  were  vaccinated  at  Zufii  with  the  points 
with  very  few  good  "  takes."  The  same  is  true  of  the  thousands  vaccinated  at 
the  various  otner  pueblos.  The  necessary  precautions  were  taken  before  this 
epidemic  broke  out,  but  as  the  points  were  not  good  no  results  were  obtained.  The 
faith  of  the  Indians  has  been  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  failure  of  vaccina- 
tion to  protect  them  from  the  disease. 

The  Mexican  towns  near  the  Indian  towns  where  I  wish  this  work  to  be  done 
are  infested  with  the  disease,  and  unless  extreme  precautions  are  taken  it  is  only 
a  question  of  a  few  days  till  every  pueblo  in  the  agency  wUl  have  it. 
Very  respectfully, 

N.  S.  Walpole, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  above  authority  was  granted  bv  wire,  and  vaccination  made  as  indicated 
above  with  perfect  success,  almost  all  cases  vaccinated  taking  x)erfectiy,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  disease  was  wii)ed  out  of  the  pueblos,  regardless  of  the  situation 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  where  it  raged  for  months  after  disapi)earing  from 
among  the  Indians. 

The  present  health  condition  of  the  pueblos  is  good,  and  there  is  at  present  no 
serious  illness  among  any  of  them. 

Physicians. — The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  emphasized  and  increased  the 
need  of  the  physicians  for  the  Pueblo  Ladians,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  report 
last  ^ear.  The  g^eat  benefit  which  the  afflicted  derive  from  the  scant  supply  of 
medicine  furnished  by  the  various  teachers,  and  efp;)ecially  the  success  of  the  gen- 
eral vaccination  last  January,  have  given  these  Indians  a  faith  in  the  prescriptions 
of  white  men  which  they  never  had  before.  They  are  continuallv  coming  to  the 
various  employees  for  medicines  for  the  numeious  diseases  which  the^  are  heir 
to ;  but  should  some  of  the  employees  through  inexperience  make  a  serious  error 
in  distidbution  of  medicine  much  of  the  good  which  has  been  done  would  be  lost, 
and  the  Indians  would  in  a  large  de^pree  relapse  into  their  former  superstitious 
beliefs.  But  were  physicians  established  amon^  them  they  would  be  able  to 
8ti*engthen  the  growing  disposition  to  place  faith  m  the  ways  of  civilization. 

I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  renew  my  recommendation  that  five  physicians 
be  appointed  for  these  various  pueblos,  which  should  be  divided  into  five  districts, 
as  follows :  The  pueblo  of  Zuni,  containing  1,422  inhabitants,  to  be  the  first  dis- 
trict and  to  have  a  resident  physician;  the  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Isleta,  and 
Laguna,  containing  about  8,000  inhabitants,  to  compose  the  second  district,  with 
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a  physiciaii  rodent  at  Lagnna;  the  pueblos  of  Oochiti,  Jemez,  Santa  Ana, 
Santo  Domingo,  Sandia,  San  Felipe,  ana  Zia,  containing  2,957  inhabitants,  the 
third  district,  the  physician  to  reside  at  Bernalillo;  the  pueblos  of  Taos  and 
Picuris,  containing  408  inhabitants,  the  fourth  district,  the  physician  to  reside  at 
Taos  City,  three  miles  from  Taos  pueblo ;  the  pueblos  of  »anta  Clara,  San  Dde- 
fonso,  San  Juan,  Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  containmg  058  inhabitants,  to  be  the  fifUi 
district,  the  physician  to  reside  at  Santa  Fe  or  Espanola.  These  pueblos  have 
been  grouped  with  reference  to  their  proximity  to  one  another  rather  than  to 
their  numoer  of  inhabitants. 

Witch  hangers, — On  November  23  I  made  the  following  report  of  my  action 
in  this  case : 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 
Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  November  SS,  1898. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  found  four  Zufii  Indians  confined  in  the 
Albuqueraue  jail  awaiting  trial  for  assault  conmiitted  upon  an  old  woman  of  their 
pueblo  in  March,  1897.  These  people  thought  that  she  was  a  witch  and  attempted 
to  take  her  life,  in  which  endeavor  they  almost  succeeded.  They  had  been  in  jail 
about  thirteen  months,  during  which  time  their  trial  has  been  po6tx)oned  from 
term  to  term  of  the  court.  After  consultation  with  Colonel  Duncan,  Indian 
inspector,  Mr.  Howard  was  sent  to  Albuquerque  to  procure  the  release  of  these 
Inmans.  They  have,  through  his  efforts,  beien  released  to  appear  before  the 
court  at  its  February  term.  The  moral  effect  of  this  lon^  imprisonment  has  been 
good.  The  Indians  assured  me  that  on  account  of  the  kmd  ^eatment  these  pris- 
oners have  received  from  this  office  they  will  place  twenty-five  children  in  the 
Albuauerque  school.  I  have  had  a  constiltation  with  the  district  attorney,  and 
he  iniorms  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  when  the  case  comes  up  for  trial  it  will  be 
impossible  to  convict  them.  In  view  of  this  it  seems  to  me  tnat  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  the  case  annulled,  with  the  understanding  that  they  left  on  their  good 
behavior,  thim  to  permit  them  to  be  acquitted. 

This  is  the  same  case  which  has  caused. so  much  trouble  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  previous  agents,  and  was  fully  reported  by  Captain  Nordstrom  some- 
thing more  than  a  year  ago. 
Very  respecuully, 

N.  S.  Walpole, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  office  the  case  was  annulled  when  it  came  up 
for  trial  at  the  February  term,  and  the  Indians  were  given  to  understand  that  it 
was  an  act  of  clemency  on  the  part  of  the  GK)vemment  and  based  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  their  future  good  behavior. 

Irrigating  ditches, — ^A  majority  of  the  pueblos  are  sole  owners  of  irrigating 
ditches,  from  which  they  are  enabled  to  supply  their  lands  with  water.  Some  <3 
these  are  among  the  best  ditches  in  their  part  of  the  Territory,  and  supply  the 
pueblos  with  an  abundance  of  water.  In  some  of  the  pueblos,  nowever,  tine  sup- 
ply of  water  is  inadequate  for  all  the  ditches  and  there  is  frequent  scarcity. 

The  case  of  the  Albuquerque  Land  and  Irrigation  Company  v.  The  Pueblos  of 
Sandia,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Felipe  has  been  decided  in  the  court  in  favor  of  the 
company.  This  is  a  case  where  the  company  proposes  to  construct  an  irrigating 
ditcn  tnrough  the  land  of  these  pueblos.  ]!t  was  opposed  because  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  Rio  Grande  has  not  sufficient  water  to  supply  the  ditches 
of  these  pueblos  and  of  the  company  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Inaians  fear  that, 
as  the  headworks  of  the  the  proposed  canal  are  above  the  head  of  their  ditches,  it 
will  cause  a  scarcity  of  water  in  their  ditches.  The  decision  of  the  court  permits 
the  ditch  to  be  dug,  but  does  not  permit  the  ax>propriation  of  water  which  the 
Indians  at  present  have. 

In  the  early  spring  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo  became  en^iged  in  litinition 
over  the  title  to  their  ditch,  water  rights  in  same  being  claimed  by  certain  Mexi- 
cans and  water  taken  therefrom  without  consent  of  the  Indians.  The  result  of 
the  suit  was  a  complete  victory  for  the  Indians,  they  being  given  full  and  abso- 
lute ownership  and  control. 

The  pueblo  of  San  Ildef onso  became  involved  in  similar  disputes,  but  the  mat- 
ter was  settled  amicably,  and  I  hope  they  will  have  no  further  trouble. 

Civil  proceedings  have  been  brought  by  various  parties  a^^ainst  the  pueblo  of 
Nambe  m  reference  to  control  of  an  irrigating  ditch  which  is  on  Indian  land  and 
was  constructed  by  the  Indians.    The  case  will  be  tried  shortly.  ^ 
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Acoma  pneblo :  None. 

Cochitipneblo :  Nothing  farther  than  a  possible  conflict  of  bonndaries  with  the 
Caja  del  Rio  Krant. 

Isleta  pneblo :  Should  casea  No8. 374  and  275  of  the  land-court  (locket,  now  on 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  be  affirmed,  the  matter  of  their  sur- 
veys will  be  pending  for  settlement. 

The  matter  of  enrrey  of  cause  No.  378  of  the  docket  of  the  United  Stat«s  land 
conrt — the  "Lode  Padillo"  grant — is  pending  in  said  court. 

Several  of  the  Isleta  Indiana  are  incarcerated  tmder  indictment  for  asaault  with 
intent  to  kill. 

I  am  advised  by  the  attorney  for  the  Pneblo  Indiana  that  the  railroad  is  responsi- 
ble for  damaKes  for  killing  an  Indian  boy  of  this  pueblo.  The  matter  has  been 
placed  in  his  hands  with  instmctiona  to  take  steps  tocollect  said  damages.  Incase 
the  railroad  refuses  to  pay  damages,  snit  will  be  brought  so  soou  as  the  Indians 
can  raise  fnnda  to  pay  court  fees. 

jemez  pneblo :  Conflict  in  boundaries  with  the  Vergara  ^rant. 

Laguna  pneblo:  The  San  Jos6  del  Bncinal  grant,  subject  of  cause  No.  114, 
TJnited  States  land  court,  which  conflicts  with  the  Pahuate  tract,  property  of  the 
pneblo,  was  confirmed  by  the  canrt,bnt  order  anhsequently  entered  that  no  decree 
of  record  be  made  until  the  United  States  Snpreme  Conrt  decides  cause  No.  113, 
the  Cnyamunge  grant  case,  BO  that  this  matter  may  be  said  to  be  pending  in  the 
land  court. 

Suite  in  ejectment  and  for  trespass  iu  and  upon  lands  of  this  pueblo  are  in  order, 
and  will  be  instituted  as  soon  as  funds  are  provided. 

Nambe  pueblo :  An  appeal  is  pending  to  Territorial  supreme  court  from  decision 
of  district  court  of  Santa  Fe  County,  anectin^  adversely  lands  of  the  pueblo. 

Suit  gainst  uncblo  relative  b>  irrigating  ditch  is  treated  under  heading  "  Irri- 
gating ditches. 

Picuris  pneblo :  None. 

Sandia  pueblo :  None. 

San  Felipe :  This  pueblo  was  coclaimant  with  the  pneblo  of  Santo  Domingo  before 
the  United  States  land  court  in  causesNos.  1S4, 134,  and  18S.  consolidated,  for  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Pasture  grant,"  made  to  these  pnebloa  jointly,  A.  D.  1770.  The 
decision  of  the  United  States  land  court  in  their  claim  appearing  to  the  pueblos 
and  to  their  attorney  to  be  contrary  to  law  and  justice,  an  appeal  has  been  taken 

to  the  United  Stat^  Supreme  Court.  '      '   " 

transcript  and  brief  will  be  raised  h 
Government  will  provide  for  same. 

Suit  in  partition  and  to  quiet  title  will  have  to  be  instituted  in  behalf  of  this 
pueblo  and  Santo  Domingo  pueblo  in  the  matter  of  the  "  Santa  Rosa  de  Cubero" 
grant,  No.  367  on  the  land-court  docket,  in  which  they  have  become  interested  by 
virtue  of  ancient  purchases.  These  pueblos  own  nearly,  if  not  the  whole,  ot  thu 
^rant,  and  it  is  included  within  their  patents,  bnt  the  claim  of  other  parties  ren- 

on  of  trespass  npon  pneblo  lands. 

as  to  the  survey  under  the  confirmation  of  their 

r  of  the  survey  of  the  Canada  de  Santa  Clara  or 
this  pueblo  by  the  United  States  land  court, ia 

grant,  cause  No.  184,  which  offsets  the  eastern 

ng  in  the  United  States  land  conrt,  and  will  come 

kcning  August  term,  1899. 

ove  relative  to  San  Felipe  pneblo. 

.  No.  1TB  upon  the  docket  of  the  land  court  is  in 

Santo  Domingo  and  order  has  been  made  bv  said 

lefendant.    liae  case  may  come  up  for  action  at 


ancient  purchasee,  a  large  interest  in  the  Antonio 
(xant  ad]oininK  the  pueblo  league  upon  the  west 
■as  confirmed  by  the  United  States  land  conrt  in 
ftt  any  internet  ts  held  in  said  grant  by  the  TaoB 
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The  paeblo  is  mach  harrassed  and  imposed  npon  by  trespassers  upon  their  lands, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  quiet  title  in  two  snits,  one  as  to  the  paeblo  land^s,  or 
leagae,  and  one  as  to  the  Martines  grant.  These  suits  will  entail  considerable 
expense  which  the  pueblo  is  not  in  a  position  to  incur  without  sacrifice  of  some 
of  their  farming  land. 

Teeuque  pueblo:  None. 

Zia  pueblo:  None. 

Ztmi  pueblo:  None. 

The  attorney  for  the  pueblos  has  been  instructed  to  push  all  the  above  cases  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

in  all  these  cases  which  are  upon  appeal  there  are  certain  court  costs  which  the 
Government  has  not  heretofore  paid  and  which  the  Indians  themselves  are  unable 
to  pay  without  selling  their  famung  land,  and  thus  deprivinp^  themselves  of  future 
means  of  subsistence.  The  same  applies  to  those  cases  which  must  be  instituted 
in  the  district  court;  which  includes  all  cases  where  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians 
are  claimed  by  parties  other  than  the  United  States  and  all  cases  of  water  rights. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $1,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  appropriated  and  authorized  for  the  x>&y- 
ment  of  court  expenses  in  cases  in  which  tne  pueblos  are  interested. 

Present  conditum, — On  ac<5ount  of  ttie  scarcity  of  rain  during  the  earljr  part  of 
the  season,  there  being  practically  no  rainfall  from  October  until  Julv  in  any  of 
the  country  occupied  by  them,  the  various  crops  on  which  they  depend  for  a  living 
are  in  most  cases  a  complete  failure.  Com  was  planted  in  the  dust  in  the  hope 
that  rain  would  come  and  supply  water  for  irrigation,  but  the  rain  did  not  come 
and  consequently  the  seed  would  not  germinate.  In  most  cases  what  little  water 
was  found  in  the  streams  was  the  subject  of  continual  dispute  between  the  various 
parties  owning  the  water  rights,  none  of  them  being  able  to  secure  the  amount  of 
water  usually  appropriated.  In  addition  to  failure  of  the  cereals  the  late  frosts  in 
the  spring  destroyed  all  the  fruit,  so  that  the  magnificent  fruit  trees  which  furnish 
a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  are  this  year  of  use  onlv  for  their  shade.  Last 
year  the  great  poverty  of  two  of  the  pueblos  was  such  that  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  GK>vemment  aid  in  order  to  prevent  starvation.  Every  appearance  points 
to  the  fact  that  through  no  fault  of  their  own  many  of  the  Indians  will  be  on  the 
point  of  absolute  starvation,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  far  more  aid  than 
last  year  to  prevent  numbers  of  them  from  dying  from  hunger. 

Laist  year  12,793  acres  were  cultivated  by  the  Indians;  they  raised  thereon  65,858 
bushels  of  wheat,  58,801  bushels  of  com,  25,058  bushels  of  beans,  besides  small 
quantities  of  other  vegetables.  A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of 
products  of  Indian  labor  sold  in  the  marxet  last  year  places  the  amount  at  $50,000. 
These  figures  show  that  the  pueblos  are  worthy  of  the  utmost  consideration  and 
are  not  afflicted  with  proverbial  * '  laziness  "  of  the  other  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States.  Theyhave  always  been  a  self-supporting  people,  living  in  peace  with  their 
neighbors.  Their  disposition  to  permit  tnemselves  to  be  imposed  upon  rather  than 
engage  in  strife  is  taken  advantage  of  by  their  neighbors,  and  thus  they  lose  some 
ri^ts  which  belong  to  them. 

They  own  7,294  horses,  490  mules,  8,018  burros,  8,184  cattle,  1,019  swine,  70,832 
sheep,  2,020  goats,  and  8,871  domestic  fowls. 

JICARILLA. 

Population,— The  census  taken  June  80  shows  a  i)opulation  of  832 — 407  males  and 
425  females.    There  are  251  children  of  school  age.  120  being  males  and  181  females. 

Agriculture. — This  reservation  has  very  little  arable  land,  but  is  one  of  the  best 
{^razing  districts  in  the  Territory.  Water  could  be  secured  &om  Dulce  and  Stink- 
ing lakes,  6  and  26  miles  south  of  Dulce,  which  is  the  agency  headquarters,  and 
a  part  of  the  reservation  be  placed  under  irrigation,  whereby  the  Indians  could 
be  enabled  to  raise  farm  products  successfully. 

Timber. — ^A  large  part  of  the  reservation  is  covered  with  exceptionally  fine  tim- 
ber, part  of  which  could  be  marketed  and  the  proceeds  used  in  the  purchase  of 
cattle  and  sheep  for  the  Indians.  In  this  way  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  can  be  made 
self-supporting  in  a  very  few  years,  but  unless  they  are  given  the  means  to  turn 
fcheir  attention  to  stock  raising  they  will  continue  to  be  a  care  to  the  Gk>vemment 
for  many  years  to  come.  This  timber  standing  as  it  does  is  of  no  value  to  any  one, 
but  could  easily  be  the  means  of  giving  the  Ax)aches  a  start  in  self-support,  which 
would  be  the  means  of  relieving  the  Government  of  the  responsibility  and  trans- 
form them  from  dependents  to  citizens. 

AHatments, — Some  years  ago  allotments  were  made  to  the  Indians  then  living, 
bat  owing  to  confusion  of  names  it  has  been  found  imi)ossible  to  deliver  most  of 
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the  patents,  only  about  14  per  cent  of  them  being  delivered,  the  others  remaining 
stored  away  in  the  agency  office  for  lack  of  tneana  to  identifr  the  Indiana  to  whom 
the  patenta  belong. 

JUixsionaneH.— Two  ladiea  are  Btipported  by  the  Uetbodiet  Church  at  DiUce,  and 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  elevate  the  Indians  and  eive  them  moral 
and  religiotiB  instraction.  They  hold  weekly  reUgioos  services  ana  in  varions  waye 
contribato  to  the  aplifting  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labor. 

Eoada  and  bridgea. — Tt  nns  been  impoeable  to  keep  statistica  of  the  amonnt  of 
work  done  by  the  Indians  on  roads  daring  the  year,  out  6  miles  of  new  road  have 
been  bailt  and  all  old  roads  and  bridgea  kept  in  Kood  repair. 

Artit  and  (rodf*.— These  Indians  are  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  baskets,  and 
arrowa,  and  beadwork.  A  large  proportion  of  the  amount  realized  from  sale  of 
products  of  Indian  labor  came  from  tnese  items. 

Indian  courts. — Theconrthereiacompoeedof  three  judges,  who  look  after  minor 
oiTensesoQ  the  reservation.  Drunkenness  is  punished  by  confinement  in  thet^ency 
jaO,  67  cases  being  so  deait  with  during  the  past  year. 

ProdiKU  and  sJoc^— There  is  800  acres  of  iand  cultivated  by. the  Indians,  on 
which  they  raised  325  bushels  of  wheat,  600  bushels  of  oate,  125  bnahels  of  com, 
500  bushels  of  potatoes,  30  bnshela  of  omons,  85  bushels  of  beans,  and  50  bushels 
of  other  vegetables.    They  also  cut  700  tons  of  hay,  part  of  which  was  marketed. 

They  own  1,650  horses.  10  mules,  260  burros,  96  cattle,  2,500  sheep,  600  goats, 
and  75  domestic-  fowls.  They  have  the  means  to  care  for  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  stock  of  all  deecriptiona. 

Isaueg.—Aho-ai  half  the  support  of  the  Apache  Indians  is  derived  from  the  iasne 
of  Qovemmont  rations,  thuagh  the  rations  issued  are  not  half  sufficient  to  supply 
their  actaal  needs.    Issues  are  made  eemuuonthly. 

There  are  also  small  issues  of  annuity  goods  each  year,  but  no  annuity  money, 
so  that  ^  money  which  theyobtainis  dmved  from  the  sale  of  their  own  products. 

Ediieation, — These  x>eople  are  as  yet  without  school  facilities,  and  the  matter 
has  been  very  strongly  advocated  during  the  past  year.  Plans  and  specifications 
are  being  drawn  for  a  school  building  with  capacity  of  326,  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant move  and  the  building  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  Indians 
are  very  anxious  to  have  tneir  children  educated,  but  are  unwilling  to  send  them 
to  distant  schools.  There  are  on  the  reservation  361  children  of  school  age,  none 
of  whom  are  in  school  anywhere. 

Health.— I  was  notified  by  wire,  March  8th,  that  there  was  one  case  of  smallpox 
on  the  reservation.  I  toot  the  first  train  for  the  reservation  and  wiredtoSt.  Lonis 
for  vaccine  points  and  tubes.  On  reaching  Dulce  I  established  a  pesthouee  and 
employed  nurses  to  care  for  the  sick.  Aa  soon  as  vaccine  matter  conld  be  procured 
the  whole  tribe  was  vaccinated.  All  cases  taken  sick  were  confined  in  the  pest- 
houses,  another  being  estabUsbed  on  a  different  part  of  the  reservation  a  few  days 
later,  until  their  recovery,  when  their  clothing  was  bnmed  and  new  clothii^ 
issued  to  them. 

I  found  it  much  easier  to  control  the  disease  on  this  reservation  than  among 
the  pueblos  on  account  of  these  Indians  not  being  so  closely  crowded  together 

InvestigatioD  showed  that  the  smallpox  was  introduced  by  a  Mexican  ti 

35  miles  from  the  agency. 

ind  April  there  were  37  cases  and  11  deaths. 
ven  to  the  employees  for  their  faithful  and  fear- 
ing for  the  Indians  who  were  ezpoeed  or  afflicted 

rear  42  dwellings  were  built  on  the  reservation, 
Dpied  Inr  Indians.  They  are  gradually  leaving 
orts  of  nouses. 

ty  of  the  past  winter  was  snch  that  the  Indians 
3  grain  and  potatoes  for  food  in  order  to  relieve 
I  tne  isene  to  them  in  the  spring  of  new  seed  for 
ct  that  conditions  will  be  more  severe  this  year, 
1  failure  owing  to  the  extraordinary  droognt  of 
will  be  compelled  to  live  upon  the  Government 
to  keep  them  from  want,  supplemented  vitii  the 
ale  of  bows  aud  arrows,  baskets  and  beadwork. 

N.  S.  Walpolb, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  COUMmBIOHBR  OF  INDIAIT  AFFAIBS, 

Wa^ington,  D.  O. 
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INDIANS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Indian  pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  with 
the  population  of  each : 

Acoma,  504;  Cochiti,  300;  Isleta,  1,060;  Laguna,  945;  Nambe,  75; 
Piscuris,  110;  Pojaque,  20;  Santa  Ana,  222;  Sandia,  126;  Santa  Clara, 
200;  Santo  Domingo,  793;  San  Felipe,  475;  San  Ildefonso,  112;  San 
Juan,  360;  Taos,  375;  Tesuque,  85;  Zia,  100;  Zufii,  1,500— making  18 
pueblos  in  all. 

The  Mescalero  Apaches  occupy  a  reservation  within  the  boundaries 
of  Donna  Ana  and  Lincoln  counties.  They  are  far  removed  from  the 
predatory  tribes,  and  have  not  given  any  trouble  since  the  early 
eighties. 

The  Navajos  cut  a  very  small  figure  in  New  Mexico.  Their  reser- 
vation occupies  15,000  square  miles,  of  which  only  about  1,900  square 
miles  are  within  New  Mexico,  and  that  small  portion  is  confined  to 
the  extreme  northwestern  comer.  These  Indians  own  over  2,000,000 
head  of  sheep,  2,500  head  of  cattle;  the  Government  is  reclaiming 
their  land  by  irrigation,  and  the  settlers  need  fear  no  incursion  from 
them ;  they  are  under  the  charge  of  an  army  officer  and  are  perfectly 
amenable  to  authority. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  Government  never 
took  a  wiser  step  than  to  remove  the  control  of  Indians  from  civil  to 
militarj'  authority.  It  has  worked  wonders  in  New  Mexico.  The 
army  officers  handle  the  Indians  with  a  certain  firmness  that  quickly 
begets  docility,  and  the  Indians  themselves  soon  learn  that  they  fare 
better. 

MESCALERO  RESERVATION. 

A  marvelous  transformation  took  place  on  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Reservation  in  southern  New  Mexico  during  the  two  years  that  First 
Lieut.  V.  E.  Stottler,  Tenth  Infantry,  United  States  Army,  served  as 
acting  agent.  The  Indians  numbered  over  500,  one-fifth  being  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  Nurtured  in  ignorance  and  superstition  and 
reared  in  filth  and  laziness,  these  Indians  have  for  forty  years  stub- 
bornly refused  to  respond  to  the  Government's  efforts  to  civilize  them. 
For  a  generation  they  have  received  rations  of  beef,  coffee,  flour, 
sugar,  clothing,  farm  implements,  etc.  Good  schools  were  established 
for  them  and  dwellings  built  at  the  Government's  expense;  still  they 
stuck  to  their  rawhide  tepees  and  persistently  refused  to  school  ttteir 
children  or  to  adopt  the  civilian  dress,  adhering  to  their  breech  clouts, 
blankets,  and  long  hair.  With  the  millions  expended  annually  in 
education,  next  to  nothing  was  being  accomplished.  There  were 
about  500  acres  of  irrigable  and  good  land  on  the  reservation,  but  the 
Indians  were  too  lazy  to  plant  crops  that  would  have  furnished  them 
with  food  necessary  for  their  support.  It  was  much  easier  and  more 
pleasant  to  draw  rations  from  an  indulgent  and  paternal  Gk)vernment 
and  reserve  their  energy  for  war  dances  and  brawls.  There  were  25 
strong,  broad-shouldered  bucks,  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, running  around  the  reservation  in  paint  and  blankets.  They 
were  too  lazy  for  manual  labor.  Several  educated  squaws  were  mar- 
ried and  living  in  filthy  tepees,  while  girls  were  taken  out  of  school 
at  10  and  12  years  of  age  and  sold  for  ponies  into  a  bondage  worse 
than  death. 

Lieutenant  Stottler's  predecessor  had  ordered  the  bucks  to  cut  their 
hair,  and  a  revolution  resulted.  They  refused  point-blank  and  that 
settled  it.    Stottler's  first  move  was  to  increase  the  rations  of  the  police. 
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He  then  informed  them  that  they  must  all  put  on  uniforms  under 
pain  of  duress.  They  reluctantly  obeyed.  Then  he  ordered  them  to 
cut  their  hair.  This  caused  a  storm,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest 
for  a  while.  His  next  command  was  to  abandon  tepees  and  move  into 
dwellings.  All  children  over  5  years  old  were  ordered  to  attend  school. 
This  was  too  much,  and,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  the  whites,  a  petition 
was  forwarded  to  Washington  asking  for  Stottler's  relief  as  agent.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  the  request,  and  the  ringleaders  were  spotted  and 
severely  punished.  The  chief  of  police,  an  Indian,  had  been  one  of 
the  instigators  in  this  move,  and  he  was  discharged  as  such  and  put 
on  reduced  rations.  Several  of  the  headmen  of  the  tribe  were  ordered 
to  work  and  deprived  of  the  office  of  spokesmen,  "under  which  system 
the  other  members  made  their  wants  known  through  the  agent.  In 
this  capacity  the  headmen  had  been  allowed  extra  rations  and  a  small 
salary,  and  their  reduction  to  the  ranks  made  it  possible  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  to  apply  personally  for  what  he  needed  in  the  way  of 
land,  implements,  etc.  This  was  an  important  point — to  break  the 
I)Ower  of  the  chiefs  and  destroy  tribal  relations.  It  was  constantly 
impressed  upon  the  Indian  that  in  a  few  years  rations  would  be  cut 
off  entirely,  and  those  who  had  not  taken  the  land  for  cultivation 
would  go  hungry.  At  first  they  laughed  at  this,  but  the  officer,  by 
way  of  example,  cut  off  the  food  occasionally,  and  they  at  last  came 
to  realize  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  stop  all  rations.  This 
had  a  salutary  effect,  and  induced  many  of  them  to  go  to  work.  Every 
man  and  woman  caught  manufacturing  'Hiswin^'  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  it  meant  a  long  season  in  the  guardhouse  on  bread  and 
water. 

Now,  all  is  changed.  The  Government's  agent  is  absolute  master. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  everything  in 
the  way  of  stock  on  a  farm  is  also  raised  by  the  Indians  on  this  reser- 
vation. During  1896,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Lieutenant  Stott- 
ler,  the  Government  issued  5,000  sheep  for  distribution  among  the  tribe 
and  500  for  the  school.  The  idea  was  to  have  the  Indians  raise  their 
own  mutton  and  then  cut  off  the  supply  of  beef,  which  cost  the  Gk)v- 
ernment  $6,500  per  annum.  These  Indians  have  been  made  almost 
self-supporting  by  the  methods  inaugurated  by  Lieutenant  Stottler 
while  in  charge.  Every  male  on  the  reservation  has  cut  his  hair,  put 
on  civilized  dress,  and  taken  a  piece  of  land  which  he  has  fenced,  and 
commenced  to  raise  grain  and  vegetables.  They  all  have  cabins  with 
cook  stoves  and  utensils.  Every  man  has  10  head  of  sheep  and  a  like 
number  for  each  member  of  his  family.  Every  child  on  the  reserva- 
tion is  at  school.  Everyman  has  a  wagon,  harness,  and  plow.  In  the 
short  period  of  two  years  these  Indians  have  been  transformed  from 
lazy,  filthy  savages  in  red  paint  and  breech  clouts  into  reasonable 
working  human  beings  with  a  care  for  to-morrow  and  a  desire  to  be- 
come useful  citizens.  The  United  States  Indian  agent  who  has  taken  the 
place  of  Lieutenant  Stottler  says  that  the  Mescalero  Indians  are  steadily 
advancing  toward  civilization  and  self-support;  that  they  now  receive 
no  aid  from  the  Government  in  the  way  of  rations  and  supplies.  Their 
ranches  compare  very  favorably  with  the  ranches  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors which  surround  the  reserve.  Their  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  com, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  are  in  the  finest  condition,  and  an  abundance 
for  sale  is  exi)ected.  They  expect  to  dig  2,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
this  fall,  worth  at  1  cent  "pev  pound,  $20,000.  This  is  only  one  small 
item,  as  their  oat  and  wheat  crop  should  bring  in  more  than  the  above 
amount.    Altogether,  the  great  progress  of  the  Mescalero  tribe  of 
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Indians  in  this  Territory  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  and  it  demon- 
strates the  x>os8ibilitiesof  this  race,  which  heretofore  has  always  been 
a  ward  of  the  Government. 

NAVAJO  INDIANS. 

Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  August  $8^  1899. 

Mt  Dear  Gk>VBRNOR:  Complying  with  your  reqnest  for  a  statement  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  Navajo  Indians  under  my  cnurge,  I  respectfoUy  submit  the 
foUowing: 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  is  undoubtedly  improving 
financiaUy  and  morally,  although  the  last  winter  was  probably  the  most  severe 
of  any  in  the  history  of  this  country,  which  caused  a  heavy  loss  amon^  their 
flocks,  on  account  of  th^  very  deep  snow  and  the  unusually  cold  winter.  This  con- 
dition, however,  was  not  confined  to  this  locality  alone,  as  the  severe  cold  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
winter  there  has  been  no  case  reported  to  me  of  any  bidian  either  starving  or  freez- 
ing. From  the  most  reliable  information  I  can  obtain  the  greatest  loss  occurred 
on  the  western  part  of  the  reservation  in  Arizona,  in  a  country  that  has  usuaUy 
been  free  from  snow.  The  spring  has  been  rather  backward  ana  in  some  localities 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  moisture,  but  those  who  planted  and  attended  their  crops 
weU  will  have  quite  a  fair  crop,  and  as  we  have  had  during  July  and  August 
copious  showers  of  rain  the  grass  has  made  such  wonderful  growth  that  every  indi- 
cation now  is  that  their  stock  wUl  go  into  the  winter  in  good  condition. 

The  disposition  of  these  people  is  generaUy  good.  They  very  seldom  have  any 
serious  troubles  among  themselves  and  but  very  few  complaints  are  made  against 
them  by  the  whites,  and  nothing  of  a  serious  nature,  although  along  the  border 
of  the  reservation  they  have  very  frequent  business  transactions  with  the  white 
settlers.  Some  on  the  eastern  border,  and  especially  a  few  that  reside  off  the  reser- 
vation in  New  Mexico,  are  inclined  to  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  ideas 
and  customs  of  the  whites,  and  I  have  induced  a  few  of  them  to  dig  wells  on  their 
places  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  water  for  their  herds,  which  has  proved  a 
grand  success,  as  some  of  them  have  secured  an  abundance  of  water  at  a  depth 
of  about  20  feet,  and  I  shall  use  every  effort  possible  to  induce  others  to  follow 
their  example,  which,  if  successful,  wiU  ffo  far  toward  solving  the  water  problem. 
The  main  support  of  these  people  is  stock  raising  and  the  manufacture  of  Navajo 
blankets;  the  sale  of  blankets  alone  wiU  amount  to  possibly  |100,000,  and  the  wool 
cUp  sold  wiU  far  exceed  that.  The  sheep  pelts  and  goatwns  sold  from  their 
butcher  stock  wiU  amount  to  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
Very  respectfuUy, 

O.  W.  Hayzlitt, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otrro, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico^  Santa  Fc,  N,  Mex, 


INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Santa  Fe  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Santa  Fe^  N.  Mex,,  September  6, 1899, 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copy  of  my  first  annual  report  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Industrial  School,  which  original  report  I  have  sent  to  the 
honorable  Cknnmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  receipted  for  the  property  and  took  charge  September  1, 1898.  For  statistical 
information  see  tabular  report  herewith  transmitted.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
management  to  carry  the  school  as  an  entity,  with  its  two  main  functions  of  exactly 
the  same  importance.  As  the  name  indicates,  this  is  an  industrial  school,  and  the 
handicraft  functions  must  not  in  any  case  be  overshadowed  by  the  literary  func- 
tion ;  both  must  go  hand  in  hand.  To  this  end  I  have  labored  early  and  late  to 
impress  upon  boUi  employees  and  pupils  that  each  and  every  employee  of  the 
school  is  a  teacher  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  I  maintain  that  my  school 
cook  should  occupy  the  same  social  status  as  does  the  most  advanced  literary 
teacher  in  the  corps.  When  a  condition  of  a&irs  pertains  at  a  school  that  will 
allow  of  a  teacher  considering  him«elf  better  than  some  other  teacher  because, 
perforce,  one  teaches  the  three  R*s  and  the  other  the  manipulation  of  material  by 
nand,  there  is,  to  my  mind,  something  wrong.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  this  school 
our  handicraft  employees  are  not  considercNa  shoemaker,  tailor,  etc.,  but  teachers 
of  the  various  traaes  mentioned.    It  is  wonderful  what  a  change  has  come  over 
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this  school  litUM  the  pn^ils  have  come  to  nndeTBtaiid  that  this  is  A  fact.  Now  the 
boyBMidf^lrls  in  the  vanoDS  trade  departments  take  criticiBni  a«  kindly  from  their 
mannal  instrnctors  as  they  do  froin  their  instractors  in  the  school  rooms.  They 
have  learned  that  the  whole  jrarpose  of  the  shops  is  instmction.  They  folly 
realize  that  they  are  in  the  Tanons  shops  to  leam  how  to  manufactnre  tiie  numer- 
ous articles.  "Hie  learning  is  what  they  are  there  for  and  whatever  they  produce 
is  a  "by-product."  For  instance,  thev  mannfactnred  a  wa^n,  not  becaose  we 
needed  snch  an  article,  bnt  becaose  tney  learn  from  the  m airing  how  to  make 
another  wagon. 

As  shown  by  Btatistice,  this  school  can  accommodate  300  papils.  The  plant  is 
large  enongh  bo  that  we  can  make  an  average  of  this  number,  which,  of  coarse, 
means  that  some  time  dnring  the  school  year  we  must  carry  many  more  than  300. 
I  know  that  it  is  notan  uncommon  thing  for  schools  of  this  class  to  carry  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  100  per  cent  npon  the  enrollment.  I  can't  do  this,  and  I  "  am 
not  much  of  a  George  Wa^ington.  either  I " 

As  data  in  the  Indian  Office  shows,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  who 
have  no  school  accommodation  and  who  are  in  reach  of  this  school  goes  up  into 
the  thonsands.  It  would  seemthattfaisplantshonldbeenlarged  to  at  least  twice 
its  present  capacity,    I  am  satisfied  that  the  moment  we  are  really  equipped  to 

E've  first-class  instruction  in  the  various  trades  we  will  be  overrun  with  real 
dian  children.  Of  all  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  whom  I  have  met  and 
studied  the  ones  which  naturally  gravitate  to  this  school  are  the  most  thoughtful 
and  observant.  For  instance,  in  ^1  my  years  of  work  with  Indiana  before  coming 
here  I  fonnd,  without  almost  a  single  exception,  that  the  Indian  parent  demands 
three  things  of  the  school  and  three  only.  These  demands  are  as  follows :  (1)  Hv 
boy  must  be  well  fed ;  (3)  he  must  be  well  clothed;  (3)  hemust  not  bepunishea. 
Here  they  expect  these  three  things  and  enforce  them  with  a  resonndii^;  contin- 
uous howl  when  these  three  things  are  not  complied  with;  but  thej;  demand  more. 
When  inspecting  the  industrial  departments  their  criticisms  are  just  if  they  are 
not  generous.  These  hute  which  we  call  sbops  are  not  at  all  to  their  liking.  The 
ezcellei^t  tools  of  which  we  have  a  fair  supply  invariably  meet  with  their  hearty 
commendation.  The  competent  tactful  employee  is  known,  marked,  and  com- 
plimented, both  to  his  face  and  to  the  manasement,  but  the  incompetent  instructor 
invariably  meets  with  that  expressive  "  ugh,"  which  to  us  who  Know  the  Indian 
means  almost  a  whole  volume.  I  am  satiafled  that  were  the  equipment  of  this 
school  what  it  ought  to  be  all  we  would  need  to  fill  it  up  t«  twice  its  present 
capacity  would  be  to  invite  the  headmen  of  the  various  trib^  and  pnebloe  to  come 
and  inspect  the  plant  thoronghly,  and  they  would  be  followed  by  all  the  real  full- 
blood  Indisn  children  we  would  care  to  see  in  one  school.  We  take  special  pride 
in  the  fact  that  without  a  doubt  these  pupils  average  nearer  pure  Indians  than  do 
the  pupils  of  any  other  nonreservatian  school  in  the  service,  and  it  is  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  that  for  ' '  staying  qualities  "  when  once  educated  the  full  blood  for 
exceeds  the  mixed  blood. 

The  location  of  this  school  is  ideal.    The  climate  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  the 
water  is  snperexcelient,  the  drainage  is  perfect,  the  personnel  of  the  force  of 
employees  is  of  the  boat,  the  etinipment  in  a  literary  sense  is  good,  hnt  to  get  and 
hold  our  pnpils  our  equipment  for  manual  instruraon  must  oe  put  upon  a  plane 
eqool  to  tnat  of  our  very  best  Eastern  schools.    Nothing  short  of  this  must  be 
thought  of.    Give  tins  school  an  equipment  such  as  the  most  advonctid  thinkers 
in  your  office  would  indorse,  and  we  will  fill  a  school  of  any  capacity  that  the 
In^an  Office  may  see  fit  to  erect  here,  and  we  will  All  it  with  real  Indian  youth; 
and,  farther,  we  will  fill  it  vrithont  drawing  upon  children  who  would,  were  this 
chool.    1  am  most  thoronghly  in  sympathy 
to  see  them  grow  in  numbers  and  emciency, 
rithout  nnmoers  in  the  vicinity  of  this  school 
ices  go  far  away  to  school.    So,  while  main- 
a  the  Eastern  schools  and  pledging  myself  to 
lUd  all  of  these  Indian  youth  to  take  advan- 
red  by  these  schools.  I  most  earnestly  and 
who  can  not  or  will  not  be  persuaded  to  go 
le  mountains  of  New  Mexico  to  get  as  broad, 
as  (aside  from  the  environment  of  a  cultured 
or  great  contemporaries. 
ma  we  will  get  the  pnpils. 
avorable  responses  tnat  my  requests  and  ree- 
ls, I  am,  very  respectfully, 

A.  H.  ViETB,  Superintendent. 
Hon,  HiouxL  A.  Otxko, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


uo 
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Santa  Fe  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Santa  Fe,  JV.  Mex,^  September  4,  1899. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  circular  office  letter  **  Education,**  No.  29,  of  June  96, 
1899,  asking  for  data  upon  which 'your  office  will  prepare  its  annual  estimate  for 
support  of  schools,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  statements : 


Num- 
ber. 


For  what  naed. 


Bakery 

Barn 

Blacksmith  shop . . 

Carpenter  shop 

Employees 

Hen  house 

Hose  cart 

Hospital 

Hotnouse 

Laundry 

Laundry  addition. 

Main  building 

Oil  room 

School  building... 
Summer  houses . . . 
Tailor  and  shoe.... 

Water  closets 

Warehouse 


Character. 


Brick  .. 
Frame  . 

do.. 

do.. 

Brick  .. 

do.. 

Frame . 
Brick  .. 
Frame  . 
Brick  .. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Frame  . 

do.. 

do.. 

Brick  .. 


Condition. 


Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Foundation  defective. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 


(1)  Present  enrollment,  296;  average  attendance,  258^. 

(3)  Probable  increase  of  some  100  or  more,  if  authorized. 
(8)  Scholcistic population fnmiwhich  school  18  8up^^ 

of  liew  Mexico  with  a  school  population  of  1,400,  and  from  Pima  and  i^avajo 
agencies,  and  normal  pupils  from  all  Western  States  and  Territories. 

(4)  Nineteen  buildings— 0  brick,  10  frame ;  condition,  see  above ;  capacity,  300 ; 
Yidue,  $49,758. 

(5)  (a)  The  sewerage  is  fairly  ffood — 10-inch  main  empties  into  a  drv  ravine 
about  1*000  feet  from  the  school  buildings,  and  is  carried  by  rain  floods  to  the 
Santa  Fe  River  about  8  miles  below  Santa  Fe,  N.  Hex. 

(b)  The  water  supply  is  furnished  by  the  Water  and  Improvement  ComxMmy  of 
Santa  Fe  from  their  10-inch  water  main,  which  is  laid  in  front  of  the  school 
grounds.  The  school  is  supplied  with  good  quality  of  water  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  irrigation  of  10  acre^  of  ground. 

(c)  Heating  is  by  wood  and  coal  and  is  as  good  as  can  be  obtained  by  that 
system. 

(d)  Lighting  is  by  kerosene  lamps. 

One  blacksmith  snop ,  one  carpenter  shop  with  addition .  These  are  frame  build- 
ings and  they  are  a  di^p-ace  to  the  school  and  should  be  torn  down.  In  view  of 
the  proposed  increased  capacity  and  growing  needs  of  this  school,  I  deem  it 
an  aDsoIute  necessity  to  have  here  a  trades  building  and  one  fully  equipped  and 
large  enough  to  teach  all  the  various  trades  that  should  be  a  course  of  instruction 
in  a  school  of  this  kind.  For  the  construction  of  a  building  of  this  kind  I  most 
earnestly  and  urgently  recommend  that  a  sum  not  less  than  $15,000  be  appro- 
priated, for  I  consider  the  same  to  the  best  interests  of  this  school  and  the  Inaian 
service. 

E^tpment  of  shop.— In  order  to  properly  equip  this  shop  and  to  carry  on  the 
various  industries  as  desired  by  your  office  and  myself,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  therein  one  50-horsepower  engine,  2  good  large  boilers,  1  heater  and 
filterer,  160  feet  of  shafting  with  sufficient  hangers,  pulleys,  steam  gauges,  1 
pump,  valves,  and  pressure  gauges.  In  this  connection  I  have  also  taken  into 
consideration  and  included  in  my  estimate  sufficient  piping  for  conveying  steam 
heat  to  all  necessary  buildings  on  the  place.  The  total  cost  for  the  same  will  not 
exceed  $5,775,  and  I  most  respectfully  ask  your  favorable  consideration  of  the 
same. 

School-building  extension . — Its  capacity  will  be  about  1 50.  There  are  now  about 
300  pupils  on  the  ground.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  still  use  the  rooms  in 
the  main  building  for  school  purooees.  In  view  of  this  fact,  I  most  earnestly  and 
urgently  recommend  that  an  admtion  be  made  to  this  school  building  to  increase 
it  to  300  capacity.  The  cost  for  the  same  will  be  $6,600,  which  I  consider  as  most 
conservative,  and  respectfully  ask  you  to  consider  the  same  in  a  favorable  manner. 

Dormitory. —One  of  the  great  needs  of  this  school  is  a  dormitory  building  with 
a  capacity  of  350  at  least.  The  appropriation  for  this  building  should  be  most 
seriously  considered  and  without  delay. 
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I  have  no  hesitancy  whatever  in  sayingthat  it  can  be  filled  as  soon  as  completed. 
Indian  Agent  Walx>ole  and  Inspector  ofDay  Schools  Barton  assure  me  tiiat  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  donbt  bat  that  it  can  be  filled  to  overflowing  as  soon  as 
completed,  and  they  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist 
me  in  my  efforts  to  do  so. 

1  most  earnestly  ask  yoa  to  give  this  matter  yoar  carefal  consideration.  This 
school  can  be  increased  and  it  will  be  increased  to  meet  your  fall  expectations  if 
Congress  gives  ns  the  assistance  the  school  deserves  and  is  anstintea  in  its  liber- 
ality to  as.  1  respectfally  ask  that  a  sam  not  less  than  $26,000  be  appropriated 
for  this  bailding.  It  will  g^ve  as  a  building  that  we  may  be  proad  of  and  one 
that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  service. 

Heating, — There  is  no  possible  reason  why  this  school  should  not  be  heated  with 
steam,  and  a  plant  for  that  purpose  can  be  established  here  at  a  most  reasonable 
cost.  It  would  greatly  add  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  everyone 
here  and  be  one  of  the  main  factors  in  bringing  this  school  up  to  the  standard 
desired.  I  most  resi>ectfully  request  that  a  sum  not  less  than  $8,700  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  I  am  certain  that  with  this  sum  and  with  an  econom- 
ical use  of  the  same  I  can  have  the  work  completed  in  every  respect  in  a  first-claiM 
and  workmanlike  manner. 

Bepairs  and  improvements, — In  this  line  there  is  always  a  great  amount  to  be 
done.  I  urgentlv  recommend  that  a  sum  not  less  than  $8,000  be  appropriated  for 
this  purpose.  Tnis  I  consider  a  most  conservative  estimate,  and  if  appropriated 
it  will  be  most  economically  expended  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

Warehouse, — This  is  a  one-story  brick  building  and  is  in  good  condition,  but  is 
entirely  too  small  to  store  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  school  supplies.  It  has 
been  necessarv  for  me  to  store  the  supplies  in  the  cellars  and  lofts  of  the  various 
buildings,  and  this  has  been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance.  A  good  large  addi- 
tion should  be  made  to  this  building,  and  I  most  urgently  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend, for  the  best  interests  of  this  school,  that  a  sum  not  less  than  $2,000  be 
appropriated  for  this  purpose.  This  building  was  even  too  small  when  the  appro- 
priation was  for  150  pupils,  and  now,  when  the  supplies  received  are  for  300  and 
must  be  even  greater  in  the  future,  it  will  be  an  absolute  impossibility  to  store 
the  supplies  without  the  greatest  annovance  and  inconvenience  and  without 
occupying  rooms  that  are  required  for  other  purposes. 

Lighting, — An  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  an  electric-lighting  plant  at  this 
school  was  availaUe  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  but  after  making 
every  possible  effort  it  was  found  that  not  even  an  inferior  system  could  be 
installed  for  that  amount.  The  necessity  for  an  electric-light  plant  at  this  school 
has  been  demonstrated  to  your  office,  and  the  increased  capacity  of  the  school 
makes  the  demand  for  it  even  greater  now.  I  most  respectfully  urg^  that  a 
sum  not  less  than  $4,500  be  appropriated  for  a  thorough  and  complete  electric- 
lighting  system,  and  that  this  appropriation  be  immediately  available.  In  con- 
nection herewith  I  wish  to  state  tnat,  if  an  appropriation  for  a  trades  building  and 
equipment  of  same  be  made  as  asked  for,  onlv  ^,000  be  appropriated  for  electric 
equipment,  as  the  engines  and  boilers  for  the  trades  building  will  furnish  the 
power  for  the  electric-Sighting  system. 

Water  and  setverage, — A  sum  not  less  than  $2,000  should  be  appropriated  for 
this  purpose.  The  yearly  expense  for  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  and  domestic 
purposes  is  $1 ,500,  and  the  b^ance  ($500)  is  a  most  conservative  estimate  for  keep- 
ing the  same  in  repair  and  extending  and  repairing  the  sewerage  system  as 
required. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Trades  building $15,000 

Equipment  of  same 5, 775 

School-bui  Iding  extension 6, 600 

Dormitory 26,000 

Heating 8,700 

Repairs 8,000 

Warehouse  addition .• 2,000 

Lighting 4,500 

Water  and  sewerage 2,000 

Total 73,575 

A.  H.  ViETS,  Superintendent. 
The  CoMMifisiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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StJRVEYOR-GBNBRAL. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
surveyor-general  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899: 

The  sum  of  $10,000  from  the  appropriation  for  surveving  the  pnblio  lands  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  80,  1899,  was  apportioned  to  the  district  of  New 
Mexico. 

Under  said  apportionment  one  contract,  liability  $3,000,  was  awarded  and 
approved;  fonrteen  sets  of  special  instructions  (total  liability, $1,327),  in  lien  of 
contracts  and  bonds,  providing  for  resorveys  and  making  connection  of  private 
land  claims  with  the  public  land  surveys  were  awarded,  payable  from  this  appro- 
priation. 

Six  contracts  (total  liability,  $3,025.75)  and  three  sets  of  special  instructions 
(total  liability,  $550)  were  awarded,  issued,  and  approved,  payable  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  survey  of  confirmed  private  lana  claims  in  designated  States 
and  Territories  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1899. 

The  total  number  of  miles  of  different  lines  established  during  the  year  aggre- 
gate 1,462  miles  82  chains  and  88  links. 

Two  thousand  and  fifty-five  letters  were  written  during  the  year,  and  416  official 
letters  were  received  and  recorded;  plats,  transcripts,  and  field  notes  compared 
and  transmitted  or  ready  for  transmission,  610;  special  instructions  for  the  sur- 
vey of  public  land  grants  and  small-holding  clamis  made  out  in  duplicate,  42; 
general  instructions  for  the  survey  of  small-holding  claims  prei)ared  in  triplicate, 
27;  mineral  plats  prepared,  124;  books  of  field  notes  examined  and  corrected,  208. 

During  the  fiscal  year  171  tracings  and  descriptive  lists  were  furnished  to  the 
district  land  offices— Santa  Fe,  78 ;  Las  Cruces,  92 ;  Roswell,  6 ;  total,  171. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1899,  $1,600  was  deposited  on  account  of  the 
surveys  and  amended  surveys  of  mining  claims ;  reports  were  made  on  65  placer 
and  load  mhiing  claims. 

Duriuff  the  said  fiscal  year  mining-district  plats  were  completed  for  the  77 
mining  districts  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which  required  the  making  of 
188  distinct  plats. 

In  his  annual  report  the  surveyor-general  says: 

During  the  said  fiscal  year  46  townships  have  been  platted,  showing  sections 
and  lots  made  fractional  bv  mining  locations  situate  therein,  the  areas  computed, 
and  tracings  of  same  furnished  to  the  local  land  offices  and  to  the  General  Limd 
Office.  There  is  still  a  large  amount  of  this  work  to  be  done,  which  should  be  fin- 
ished at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  On  account  of  numerous  errors  in  old  min- 
ing surveys,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  properly  plat  and  show  fractional  lots 
in  the  numerous  townships  in  which  the  same  are  situate,  and  the  same  should 
be  taken  up  at  an  early  date  witn  a  view  to  straightening  out  all  such  irregulari- 
ties, after  which  the  same  should  be  platted  and  tracings  of  such  township  fur- 
nished to  the  local  land  offices  in  the  different  districts  of  the  Territory  and  to  the 
G^enend  Land  OfRce, 

I  would  urge  the  importance  of  an  appropriation  for  the  restoration  of  mineral 
monuments  and  their  proper  connections  with  public  surveys  and  with  each  other. 
A  majority  of  the  mineral  monuments  in  this  district  are  on  unsurveyed  ground 
and  mining  claims  connected  with  such  monuments.  Most  of  such  monuments 
were  established  many  years  ago,  without  regard  to  their  permanency  of  construc- 
tion, and  were  insufficiently  witnessed.  Many  of  these  monuments  have  now 
become  obliterated  or  destroyed,  and  as  the  same  are  the  official  points  of  refer- 
ence by  which  to  fix  the  locus  of  all  surveyed  and  patented  mining  claims,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  they  should  be  properly  perpetuated,  ana  they  should  be 
reestablisned  permanently  and  witnessed  by  connecting  them  with  public  surveys, 
with  each  other,  and  with  natural  objects. 

Mining-claim  surveys  should  be  examined  in  the  field  to  insure  their  correct- 
ness, in  a  like  manner  as  the  surveys  of  public  lands  and  private  land  claims,  to 
obviate  errors  and  irregularities,  and  m  order  that  patents  to  such  mining  claims 
shall  properly  recite  claimants*  lands,  and  I  believe  claimants  are  entitleato  such 
a  proper  safeguard.  Numerous  patents  for  mining  claims  in  this  district  recite 
wrongly  the  lands  which  claimants  intended  to  cover,  oy  reason  of  errors  in  lines  and 
connections  made  by  deputies  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1891,  entitled  "An  act  to 
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establish  a  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  and  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  private  Land  claims  in  certain  States  and  Territories,"  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that— 

No  allowance  or  confirmation  of  any  claim  shall  confer  any  right  or  title  to  any 
gold,  Bilver,  or  qnicksilyer  mines,  or  mineral  of  the  same,  nnless  the  gmit  claimed 
affected  the  donation  or  sale  of  such  mines  or  minerals  to  the  ^prantee,  or  nnless 
snch  grantee  has  become  otherwise  entitled  thereto  in  law  or  m  equity,  bnt  all 
snch  mines  and  minerals  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
right  of  working  the  same,  which  fact  shall  be  stated  in  all  patents  under  this  act, 
and  no  such  mines  shall  be  worked  on  any  property  confirmed  under  this  act  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner  of  such  property,  unnl  specifically  authorized  thereto 
by  an  act  of  Congress  herea^fter  passed. 

No  act  of  Congress  has  yet  been  passed  giving  persons  the  right  to 
work  the  mines  or  minerals  on  gmnts  confirmed  under  this  act,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  persons  in  this  district  have 
made  locations  of  mining  claims  upon  lands  which  are  or  will  be 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  grants  confirmed  under  said  act, 
in  justice  to  such  locators,  and  to  carry  out  the  intentions  6f  said  act 
of  March  3,  1891,  an  act  of  Congress  giving  miners  the  right  to  work 
such  minerals  as  are  reserved  in  the  confirmation  of  grants  by  the 
said  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  should  be  passed  at  an  early  date. 
Such  a  law  would  greatly  facilitate  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Territory  within  interior  boundaries  of  said  grants 
and  materially  benefit  our  population.  I  request  that  your  office  pre- 
sent this  matter  properly  before  the  next  Congress  and  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  for  the  purposes  as  herein  recited. 

There  are  still  pending  before  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  35 
cases.  Within  the  35  grants  pending  there  are  between  4,000,000  and 
5,000,000  acres  of  land.  Twenty-two  private  land  claims  have  been 
surveyed  or  corrected  surveys  of  the  same  made  under  decrees  of 
approval  and  confirmation  by  said  court  during  the  fiscal  year. 

There  have  been  upward  of  4,000  small^holding  claims  filed  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891.  Such 
of  said  claims  as  are  located  upon  townships  not  heretofore  surveyed, 
and  as  are  found  upon  proper  investigation  to  be  valid,  are  being  sur- 
veyed as  the  lines  of  public  surveys  are  extended  over  such  townships. 

Sixty-three  mineral  surveys  were  executed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899.  Seven  mineral  surveys  were  ordered  during 
the  year  of  which  no  returns  have  as  yet  been  made.  Fifty-one  placer 
mining  claims  were  examined  and  reported  upon  during  the  year. 

Forty-nine  mineral  monuments  were  established  and  approved  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year. 

In  his  estimate  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands,  small  holdings,  and 
private  land  claims  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  the  surveyor- 
general  submits  the  following  items,  viz: 

For  survey  of  public  land  and  **  small-holding''  claims  filed  under  the  act  of 
March  8, 1891,  as  amended  February  21, 1898,  $25,000. 
For  the  survey  of  private  land  claims,  ^,000. 

Commenting  on  the  greater  necessity  for  the  survey  of  public  lands 
in  the  future  than  has  been  in  several  years  past,  the  surveyor-general 
reports  as  foUows: 

The  unsurveyed  lands  in  numerous  localities  in  this  district  are  being  rapidly 
settled  upon,  and  as  such  settlers  will  continue  to  locate  upon  such  lands,  there 
will  be  greater  demand  for  pubUc-land  surveys  in  the  future  than  there  has  been 
in  the  past.  There  are  approximately  2,400  small-holding  amplications  on  file  in 
this  omce  for  tracts  of  kmd  im  unsurveyed  townships  ana  within  the  boundaries 
of  unconfirmed  grants.    A  majority  of  said  tracts  ynil  have  to  be  surveyed  when 
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the  lines  of  the  public  surveys  are  extended  over  the  townships  in  which  they  are 
situate.  By  reason  of  the  rejection  by  the  Ck)nrt  of  Private  Lfmd  Claims  of  certain 
grants  and  the  redaction  in  area  of  others,  the  lines  of  public  surveys  will  have  to 
De  extended  over  such  lines  as  were  formerly  embraced  in  said  srants  and  which 
have  not  become  public  domain  by  reason  of  said  rejection,  which  lands  are  found 
to  be  agricultural  in  character  and  are  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  by  actual 
settlers. 

The  boundaries  of  the  small-holding  claims  of  such  settlers  as  are  found  to  lie 
within  unsurveyed  townBhix)s  will  have  to  be  established  at  the  time  of  mRVing 
the  surveys  of  such  townships,  and  a  great  many  other  small-holding  claims  lying 
within  townships  heretofore  surveyed  will  have  to  be  surveyed  under  per  diem 
contracts,  which  said  contracts  are  also  made  payable  from  the  appropriation  for 
the  survey  of  the  public  lands,  and  by  reason  of  the  amendment  of  «june  27, 18^,  to 
the  act  of  March  8, 1891,  which  extended  the  time  for  such  small-holding  filines  in 
this  office  to  March  4, 1891.  Numerous  other  small-holding  filings  are  being  daily 
made  by  claimants  who  had  not  heretofore  filed  on  such  small-holding  tracts,  either 
through  ignorance  of  the  law  or  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  at  that  time 
show  twenty  years'  continuous  adverse  possession,  or  which  small-holding  tracts 
had  been  covered  by  ^ants  which  have  smce  been  rejected  by  the  Ck>urt  of  Private 
Land  Claims,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
filing  under  said  act.  as  extended  bv  such  amendment,  there  will  have  been  filed 
in  this  office  upward  of  6,000  small-holding  claims,  there  being  at  tte  present 
time  over  4,000  of  such  filing. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  estimated  for  the  survey  of  private  land  claims  in 
New  Mexico,  from  the  fact  that  the  docket  of  this  office  shows  that  there  are  still 
pending  79  grants  in  an  uncompleted  condition,  of  which  number  24  grants  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  and  20  rejected.  Of  these 
24  confirmed  grants,  14  are  on  appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  20  rejected  grants  are  also  on  appeal.  There  are  35  grants  untried 
of  this  total  number  of  private  land  claims.  A  majoritv  will  undotiDtedly  have  to 
be  surveyed  under  confirmation,  as  the  same  becomes  final,  and  the  said,  amount 
of  $20,000  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  survey  of  private  land  claims  in  New 
Mexico. 

This  appropriation  for  the  survev  of  confirmed  private  land  claims  should  be 
made  available  for  the  execution  oi  the  survey  of  such  g^rants  in  the  field,  the  cost 
of  field  examination,  advertising,  and  the  cost  of  office  work  in  this  office. 

UNITED  STATES   LAND  OFFICE. 

Statement  of  husineaa  transacted  at  Clayton,  N.  Mex,,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  IS99, 


Class  of  entries. 


No. 


Sales  land  at  public  aaction 

Excess  payment  on  homestead,  timber, 

other  enuies  and  locations 

Original  entries  under  desert-land  act 

Final  entries  desert  lands 

Homesteads  commuted  to  cash 


and 


17 
4 
1 
5 


Total  cash  sales 

Original  homestead  entries 

Final  homestead  entries 

Final  timber  entries 

Applications  to  pnrchase  coal  lands 

ScMoiersand  sailors  homestead  declaratory  state- 
ments  

Amounts  reoeiyed  reducing  testimony  to  writ- 
ing  


Total  an  classes 


Salary,   fees,   and  commissions,   register  and 

receiver 

Expense  of  depositing 

biddental  expenses 


Total. 


28 

250 

87 

8 

1 

1 


884 


Acres. 


40.00 

51.08 
380.38 

80.00 
682.71 


1.258.12 
40,200.25 
13,700.83 

1,280.00 

lao.oo 

160.00 


66,754.20 


Commis- 
sions. 


$1,607.58 
517.12 


2,024.65 


Fees. 


Amount. 


$2,600.00 


82.00 

aoo 
aoo 

246.00 


2,884.00 


loaoo 

68.77 

90.86 

80.00 

868.80 


1.157.01 

4,057.68 

517.12 

82.00 

aoo 

&00 
246.00 


6,016.66 


8,881.62 

6.76 

862.40 

8,600.67 
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statement  of  business  transacted  at  Clayton,  N,  Mex.,  etc. — Continned. 


Unappropriated  and  unre- 
:jerved. 

Area 
reserved. 

Area  ap- 

prppri^ 

ated. 

Total  area 

Santa  Fe 

district. 

Total 

number 

of  acree 

filed  upon 

during 

fiscal  vear 

endmff 

JunedO, 

1800. 

County. 

Surveyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

Total. 

Bernalillo 

Colfax 

1,863,166 
226,041 

1,042,181 
404,880 

1,482,624 

1,023,463 
836,460 
664,274 

1,120,743 
332,862 

2,380,212 

420,010 

23,040 

10,000 

102,160 

700,400 

484,440 

80,860 

60,136 

128,080 

330,062 

313,620 

a  2, 283, 166 
6240.061 

61,052,181 
6606,640 

a2, 282, 024 

61,607,893 
a  026, 310 
a  614, 410 

a  1,267,823 
0  662,014 

02,702,832 

042,837 

2,480,998 

1,644,864 
637,679 
742.460 

1,136,815 
230,707 

1,208,131 
670,090 
890,177 
687,166 

2,611,606 

6,707,000 
1,794,846 
1,689,760 
1,240,000 
4,250,000 
3,607,000 
2,331.000 
1,382,400 
2,148,000 
1,470,000 
6,840,000 

6,110 
3,620 

Guadalonpo 

3,062 

Mora. 

0,676 

Bio  Arriba 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Fe 

Socorro 

840,161 

1,068,400 

202,660 

188,000 

1,004 

1,731 

10,403 

4,463 

160 

Taos 

110,081 
634,663 

287 

Valencia 

2,600 

Total 

11,284,284 

2,760,708 

14,045,062 

4,887,842 

12,644,681 

31,477,006 

43,044 

a  Mountainous  timber  and  grazing. 


6  Qrazing  and  agricultural. 


Lincoln  land  district ,  RosweU,  N.  Hex,,  June  30, 1899, 


County. 


Ohaves 

Eddy 

Guadaloupe 

Lincoln 

Otero 

Valencia  ... 

Total. 


Area  unappropriated  and 
unreserved. 


Sur- 
veyed. 


4,870,648 

1,708,436 

6,720 

2,163,341 

222,000 

145,040 


0,216,098 


Unser- 
veyed. 


2,120,353 
2,263,741 


118,354 
1,377,640 


Total. 


6,000,001 
4,062,176 
6,720 
2,281,696 
1,600,468 
146,040 


6,860,097>16,066,e00 


Area  re- 
served. 

Total 
area  dis- 
posed of. 

• 

3,280 
6,300 

626,339 

261,624 

1,280 

313,096 

12,291 

12,960 

91,660 
208,440 

309,680 

1,127,430 

Area  of 
land  of 

the  coun- 
ty in 

land  dis- 
trict. 


7,629,620 
4,820,000 
8,000 
2,686,291 
1,821,189 
15,800 


16,880,800 


Area  of 
land  dis- 
posed of 

during 
the  fiscal 
ear, 

Otftr. 


I 


36,906 
13,818 


7,279 
808 


67,806 


Number 
of  acres 
entered 
under 
home- 
stead 
laws, 
1899. 


19,511 

8,757 


7,250 
800 


36,827 


Las  Cruces  land  district,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex,,  June  SO,  1899, 


County. 


Donna  Ana 

Grant 

Lincoln — 

Sierra 

Socorro — 

Total 


Area  unappropriated  and  unsur- 
veyed. 


Surveyed. 


Unsur- 
veyed. 


4,140,026 
3,081.228 
66,009 
1,624.308 
6,191,078 


14,852,734 


666,604 

1,388,882 

251,826 

274.370 

2,076,501 


4,648,181 


Total. 


4,706,620 
6,820,110 
317,024 
1,798.682 
7,267,570 


10,600,016 


Area  re- 
served. 


386,378 

7,414 

70,000 

74,875 

337,460 


825,126 


Total  area 

disposed 

of. 


141,002 

668,476 

12,076 

00,443 

182,062 


1,043,050 


Area  land 
surface  in 
counties. 


5,258.000 
5,066,000 
400,000 
1,878,000 
7,738,000 


21,260,000 


Acres. 

Located  under  homestead  law 86,166.00 

Located  under  desert-land  law 2,087.27 

Located  mineral  lands 600,006.00 
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UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

Santa  Fb,  N.  Mbx.,  September  11, 1899. 

Mt  Dear  Sm :  I  am  in  receipt  of  ^onr  letter  of  September  8.  Porsnant  thereto 
I  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  herewith  tabulated  statements  of  the  work  of  the 
Gonrt  of  Priyate  Land  Claims  during  the  year  ending  September  8, 1899,  and  idso 
Growing  status  of  the  remaining  business  on  the  New  Mexico  docket  of  that 
court.  I  regret  that  this  data  has  not  reached  you  sooner,  but  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  was  the  first  intimation  which  this  office  had  that  it  was  desired.  In  addi- 
tion, the  summer  session  of  the  court  adjourned  only  last  Tuesday,  so  that  the 
delay  enables  us  to  furnish  you  with  a  complete  statement  of  the  work  for 
the  year,  whereas  a  statement  rendered  earlier  would  have  been  necessarily 
incomplete. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  H.  Pope, 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

(Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

(One  inclosure.) 


Schedule  No.  1. 

List  of  cases  in  the  New  Mexico  district  decided  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Cflatms  during  the  year  from  October  1, 1898,  up  to  and  including  October 
i,  1899. 


P.  L.  C. 
No. 


n 

137 
188 
143 
148 

150-196 
151 
16S3 

166-806 
178 
194 
%1 
266 


Name  of  grant. 


Tres  Alamosa 

Town  of  Socorro 

Reyes  Pacheco 

Santo  Tomas  de  Itorbide. . 
Jose  Manael  Sanchez  Baca 

Jo66  Sutton 

Fernando  de  Taos 

Befoffio  Ck>lony 

Mesilla  Colony 

Estanda 

Abo  Mine 

LodeBasqnez 

Santa  Cruz 

Dieffo  de  Belaaoo 

Santo  Toriblo  de  Jemez  ... 

Total 


Acreage. 


Claimed. 


43,384.64 

843,260.00 

600.00 

8,680.00 

4,340.00 

60,445.00 

1,000.00 

26,130.00 

17,361.00 

415,036.00 

16,000.00 

76,000.00 

64.000.00 

6,000.00 

100,000.00 


1,600,286.64 


Confirmed. 


6,680.00 
4,340.00 


1,000.00 
26,130.00 
17,381.00 


1,000.00 


58,611.00 


Bejected. 


48,384.64 

843,269.00 

600.00 


60,445.00 


416,006.00 

16,000.00 

76,000.00 

63,000.00 

6,000.00 

100,000.00 


1,681,724.64 


Schedule  No.  2. 

Surveys  of  grants  approved  in  New  Mexico  district  during  the  year  ending  October 

1, 1899. 


P.L.C. 
No. 


6 

80 

86 

61 

105 

64 

64 

78 

86 

188 

214 

248 

217 

268 


} 


Name  of  grant. 


Sebastian  de  Vargas 

Piedra  Lnmbre 

Jacona 

Banchos  de  Albuquerque 

OaUsteo 

SanClemente 

Padarito 

Safyador  Oonzales 

Pueblo  of  Lagnna 

eneguillo 


}ci( 


Town  of  Bernalillo 


Total 


Acreage 
in  survey. 


13,484.28 

40,748.89 

6,062.84 

86,064.78 

260.79 
87,000.29 

28,724.22 


17,888.91 
8,202.79 

8,404.07 
196,445.28 
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SCBBDUI^  No.  1 


-PENDING  FOR  PRIUARV  DBTERUINATIOH. 


%V^ 

Name  of  grant. 

claimed. 

Remu-kB. 

i 

ise 

Town  of  Albnqaurque .... 
IsaDMlKQeldelBado 

3.000 
S.  BOO.  000 

B3;S'.&»i....„.„.,p.,o.„™. 

SsrJsis^^'.'^ 

Borne;  partlallr  tried. 

siSN&S".?:?fr: 

e.«C8.»81 

"■■»V- 

Namootgrwit. 

cl2S^ 

Itl 

131000 

0,681 
131, 7» 

m.m 

jS 

'»■£.<' 

Knmeot  grant. 

53= 

Hover. 

'& 

10.000 

D.~ORAMT8  PENDINQ  ON  SOBVBY  IN  NKV  MEXICO  DISTRICT. 


PX^C. 

»^.  .,„,... 

C^^SS,. 

am 

SI 

*-a« 

a 

!>«.»«  I  .r»« 
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Cases  on  docket  of  New  Mexico  district  notfincdly  disposed  of,  ete.— Continned. 

E.-<JA8ES  ON  APPEAL  FROM  NEW  MEXICO  DISTRICT. 


P.L.C. 
No. 


ao 

36 
44 
128 
135 
154 
216 
71 
87 
91 
183 
09 
158 
233 
101 
106 
111 
112 
130 
182 
132 
134 
184 
185 
142 
204 
236 
152 
173 
264 
269 
274 
275 


Name  of  grant. 


Nerio  Antonio  Montoya. 
Bairds  Ranch 


^Las  Animas. 


Tres  Alamos . 
Sierra  Mosca. 

Alamitos 


Petaca. 


Acreac^ 
claimea. 


Ojo  del  Apache . 

CeboUa 

Real  de  Dolores. 
Cuyamnngue... 

^San  Joee  Spring 

Reyes  Pacheco. . 


to  Domingo  and  San  Felipe. 


SVaUecito  de  Lobato 


Bstanda 

Embado 

Bartolome  Sanchez. 

LasHnortas 

Antonio  Outierres . 
Joaqoin  SediUo 


Total 


3,633 
33,696 


4,006,340 

43,384.64 
115,200 

2,500 

186,977 

47,748 

27,000 

17,361 

6,000 

100,000 

600 

20,000 

114,400 

415,096 

25,000 

5.000 

150,000 

12.000 

8.000 


5,428,876.64 


By  whom  ap- 
pealed. 


Claimants. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
United  Stotes. 

Do. 


Do. 

Claimants. 
United  States. 
Claimants. 
United  States. 

Claimants. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
United  States. 
Claimants. 
United  States. 

Do. 


F.-GRANTS  CONFIRMED,  BUT  CONFIRMATION  NOT  YET  FINAL. 


P.L.C. 
No. 


74 
107 
114 
130 
137 
149 
150 
193 
151 
194 


Name  of  grant. 


Canon  deCamne 

Canon  de  Chama 

San  Jose  del  Ensinal 

Joee  Mannel  Sanchez  Baca 
Santo  Tomas  de  Itorbide . . 
Fernando  de  Taos 

>Refugrlo  Colony 

Mesilla  Colony 

Santa  Cruz 

Total 


Acreage 
confirmed. 


1.000 
¥.736 
12,807 
4,840 
6.680 
1,000 

86,130 

17,861 
1,000 


72,464 


RECAPITULATION. 


Not  tried 

Under  advisement 

On  motion  for  rehearing 

On  survey 

On  appeal 

Oonormation  not  final 

Total  pending  in  New  Mexico  district 


Acreage. 


2.808,961 

272.406 

16  000 

606.032.60 

5,428.876.64 

72,454 

9,204,730.84 
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Dear  Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  cattle  industry  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  80, 
1899: 

The  winter  of  1898-99  was  phenomenally  severe  and  destructive  to  stock  through- 
out the  entire  Western  portion  of  the  Union.  New  Mexico,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  range  country,  suffered,  but  not  to  the  extent  exx)erienced  in  those 
sections  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  storms  and  blizzards  sweeping  down  from 
Manitoba,  unobstructed  until  tne  northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  is  reached, 
where  the  mountains  trending  to  the  eastward  deflect  the  storms  in  that  direction 
and  they  develop  into  the  much  dreaded  northers  of  Texas,  thus  protecting  our 
stock  from  the  rigors  of  climate  that  caused  such  havoc  among  range  cattle  dur- 
ing the  winter  last  past.  Those  that  perished  were  mostly  old  and  weak  cows 
with  yotmg  calves,  during  the  late  and  very  dry  spring  following.  Taking  the 
Territory  at  large,  the  loss  was  about  7  -per  cent,  varying  in  different  sections 
owing  to  local  conditions.  All,  however,  were  thin  in  flesh,  and  not  in  shape  to 
be  handled,  and  for  this  reason  very  little  trading  was  done  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  movement  of  cattle  out  of  New  Mexico  for  any  purpose  was 
about  70,000  head  less  than  it  was  during  the  same  period  in  1897. 

Since  the  summer  rains  set  in,  making  feed  and  water  plenty,  and  assuring  a 
supply  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  their  recuperation  has  been  wonderful,  and 
by  the  time  the  forage  crops  have  been  harvested,  the  steers  being  well  graded 
and  perfectly  healthy,  cattle  will  be  in  fine  condition  to  be  handled  by  feeders, 
the  most  successful  of  whom  requiring  for  their  purposes  certain  approved  forms 
and  qualities  in  their  build  and  breeding  that  are  known  to  give  the  most  satis- 
factory results  in  the  finished  product,  and  accepting  in  their  selection  such  only 
and  none  other,  determined  the  most  progressive  of  our  cattlemen  to  supply  the 
demand  for  the  class  required,  and  to  that  end  have  for  some  time  past,  and  more 
noticeably  during  the  present  vear,  been  introducing  into  their  herds  the  very 
best  strains  of  beef -producing  blood  to  be  found  for  that  purpose.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  steer  holdings,  which  are  nearly  all  ones  and  twos,  have  not  yet 
been  disposed  of.  They  are  well  graded  and  will  make  feeders  that  will  be  prof- 
itable to  handle,  and  are  taking  on  flesh  every  day,  grazing  on  the  rich  pastures 
our  wonderful  gramma  grass  affords,  and  wmch  now  just  seeding,  besides  giving 
growth,  has  also  a  fattening  quality  almost  equal  to  grain,  and  by  the  time  com 
18  in  hand  for  feeding  wiU  be  m  the  best  possible  condition  to  be  nnished  for  the 
slaughter.  Our  cattlemen  expect  and  are  entitled  to  receive  remunerative  prices 
for  their  product,  and  the  present  outlook  is  that  they  wiU. 

The  attempt  to  control  prices  of  cattle  in  this  Territory  earlier  in  the  season 
by  syndicate  methods  did  not  greatly  prevail,  and  with  the  immense  com  crop 
that  is  now  assured  the  demand  for  cattle  to  consume  it  will  be  constant  and 
strong. 

The  fact  that  a  great  shortage  exists  in  that  class  of  property  is  absolute,  and 
cattlemen  can  confidently  figure  for  an  increased  demand  lor  their  product  for 
years  to  come,  and  will  best  subserve  their  own  interest  by  producing  that  class 
of  cattle  which  will  give  the  best  results  when  placed  in  the  feed  lot. 

No  losses  of  moment,  except  those  before  mentioned,  caused  by  severe  weather, 
have  occurred.    Fatal  contagion  is  unknown. 

The  united  and  vigorous  action  by  cattlemen  in  those  sections  where  cover  for 
vermin  is  most  abundant  have  greatly  reduced  losses  among  stock  heretofore 
caused  by  the  preying  of  wolves  on  young  calves,  and  inspectors  from  all  portions 
of  the  Territory  report  that  the  depredations  of  the  rustling  element  in  Duming 
brands  and  driving  stolen  cattle  out  of  the  Territory  has  (owing  to  the  repressive 
measures  taken  against  them  through  the  operations  of  tnis  board)  been  greatly 
reduced ;  many  of  them  have  been  caught  and  convicted,  and  are  now  under- 
going punishment,  while  a  greater  number  have  fled  the  country,  fug^itives  from 
justice. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1898,  attention  was  called  to  the  capa- 
bilities as  a  stock-grazing  country  of  the  great  plains  of  eastern  and  southeastern 
New  Mexico,  which  had  been  hitherto  undeveloped,  a  gigantic  trust  now  being 
promoted,  the  scope  of  which  is  to  include  the  capital  syndicate,  holding  in  excess 
of  8,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Texas  and  extending  over  100  miles  along  the  eastern 
border  of  New  Mexico,  and  also  to  include  nearly  all  of  this  whole  before- 
mentioned  section,  some  25,000,000  acres  of  public  land  in  New  Mexico,  now 
being  rapidly  filled  up  by  a  valuable  class  of  frontier  cattlemen  and  their  families, 
each  owiiing  small  bunches  of  stock  and  who  are  exploiting  its  natural  resources 
as  a  stock-breeding  region,  developing  water  by  means  of  wells  and  windmUls  for 
their  horses  and  cattle  and  domestic  purposes. 

This  scheme,  if  consummated,  will  be  msastrous  for  all  these  people,  as  they  will 
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be  oyerwhelmed  with  the  herds  tamed  loose  on  them,  and  mnst  either  abandon 
their  holdings  or  submit  to  the  terms  made  them  by  the  trust,  and  it  is  clearly 
against  public  policy  that  this  should  be  so,  as  a  country  occupied  by  people  who 
make  homes  and  |>ay  their  taxes  are  of  more  value  to  the  State  than  are  these 
grasping  combinations,  which  notoriously  and  ssrstematically  avoid  doing. 

Reports  from  inspectors  and  leading  cattlemen  throughout  the  Territoi^r  are  all 
to  the  effect  that  tne  present  conditions  of  range  and  cattle  are  all  that  could  be 
expected  or  desired ;  that  the  calf  crop  ia  much  better  than  it  seemed  possible 
that  it  could  be  after  the  stress  the  exceptionally  hard  winter  and  dry  spring  put 
on  the  range  stock ;  that  a  very  decided  unprovement  in  the  grade  of  ]^oung  stock 
is  shown  throughout  the  Territory ;  that  their  owners  being  sure  of  their  increased 
value  and  better  protection  are  nving  them  closer  and  more  intelligent  attention 
than  they  have  hitherto  received. 

From,  the  most  reliable  data  attainable  there  are  in  this  Territory  about 
1,900,000  head  of  range  cattle,  out  of  which  the  steers  are  pretty  closely  sold. 
During  the  year  ending  June  80, 1899, 165,787  were  sold  and  removed  from  the 
Territory— mostly  steers  to  be  matured  and  prepared  for  slaughter,  the  money 
value  of  which  at  current  rates  approximate  $4,000,000.  This,  thwe  is  everyreason 
to  believe,  will  be  increased  by  one-half  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  80, 1900. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  La  Rus, 
Secretary  of  Cattle  Boardy  New  Mexico, 

Governor  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Santa  Fe^  N.  Hex, 


REPORT  OF  SHEEP  SANITARY  BOARD. 

Sir:  We  b^  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  report  of  the  sheep  sanitary  board  of 
New  Mexico  lor  th^  year  1899 ; 

Sheep  growing  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  industry  of  our  Territory,  and  for 
the  protection  of  this  industry  the  sheep  sectary  board  was  created  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  of  this  Territory  in  1897.  Prior  to  this  act  the  law  in  effect  in 
regara  to  marking  and  branding  and  the  illegal  handling  of  sheep,  and  especially 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  known  as  scab  or  scabies,  was  so  defective  as  to 
be  of  practicidly  but  little  value.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  board's  exist- 
ence a  great  deal  was  accomplished  in  making  growers  become  acquainted  witii 
the  law  in  regard  to  dipping  their  sheep  for  scab,  the  necessarv  ingredients  com- 
posing the  ^p,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  used;  ana  also  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  corps  of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  statute  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  board.  The  statute  of  1897,  however,  was  also  found  to  be  defective  in  (mite 
a  number  of  particulars,  chief  of  which  was  inadequate  provision  for  providing 
necessary  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work  contemplated.  These  defects 
have  been  remedied  by  the  legislature  of  1899,  and  the  law  is  now  in  such  shape 
that  a  great  deal  of  good  is  expected  to  be  accomplished  during  the  next  two 
vears.  Copies  of  this  act  of  1899  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  everv  sheep  grower  in  the  Territory  of  whom 
the  board  has  knowledge,  both  in  English  and  Spanish. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  present  year  a  general  drought  prevailed  throughout 
the  Territory,  and  the  dipping  and  quarantinmg  of  sheep  were  suspended,  as  their 
continuance  during  a  time  of  scandty  of  grass  would  certainly  have  caused  an 
immense  loss.  Riubs  have,  however,  prevailed  for  some  time,  and  a  general  ord^ 
has  been  made  by  the  board,  a  copy  of  which,  either  in  SjMmish  or  £«nglish,  has 
been  maUed  to  every  i^eep  grower  m  the  Territorjr,  providing  that  all  flocln  shall 
be  dipped  before  the  15th  of  September,  and  agam  oefore  the  15th  of  December. 
This  order  the  board  will  througn  its  inspectors  stricti^r  enforce,  and  it  is  believed 
that  in  the  spring  of  1900  the  sheep  in  tms  Territory  will  be  quite  clean  of  scab. 
A  copy  of  that  order  is  inclosed  herewith. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  has  recentiy  promulgated 
a  regulation  providing  that  any  sheep  affected  with  scab  or  scabies,  or  sheep  that 
have  come  in  contact  with  those  so  aSOtected,  shall  not  be  allowed  snipment  from 
one  State  or  Territorv  into  another  unless  the v  have  first  been  dipped  in  one  of  two 
mixtures,  the  formulas  for  which  are  {yrescribed  b^  the  Department.  Of  the  two 
formulas  specified  the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
set  out  in  tne  rules  and  regrulations  of  the  board,  except  that  it  is  not  quite  as 
stnmg.  The  board  has  had  a  large  number  of  copies  of  this  regulation  printed, 
botiiln  English  and  Spanish,  tc^^ether  with  a  statement  of  the  board  that  it 
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intends  to  assist  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre  in  every  manner  possible  in 
enforcing  this  order,  and  with  a  further  order  of  the  board  that  all  sheep  shall  be 
dipped  as  before  stated  herein,  with  one  of  the  formulas  presoibed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricnltnre.  « It  is  the  intention  of  the  board,  and  it  has  so  instmctm  its 
inspectors,  to  see  that  all  sheep  growers  comply  with  this  regulation  in  every 
particular,  and  it  is  our  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  A^culture 
and  assist  in  every  manner  in  our  power  in  destroying  and  curing  the  disease 
known  as  scab  or  scabies. 

The  natural  adaptability  and  advantage  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for 
sheep  growing  are  unsurpassed  by  any  country  or  section  of  country  in  the  world. 
The  only  disease  we  have  to  contend  with  is  scab,  before  referred  to,  foot  rot  and 
other  diseases  being  unknown.  With  scab  eliniinated,  as  the  board  hopes  and 
intends  that  it  shall  be,  nothin|^  can  interfere  with  the  rapid  development  of  this 
industry  to  five  or  six  times  its  present  great  magnitude,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  richness  and  prosi)erity  to  the  Territory. 

From  what  data  we  have,  we  can  safely  say  we  have  between  4,500,000  and 
5,000,000  of  sheep,  which  produce  on  an  average  of  not  less  than  5i  to  6  pounds  of 
wool  each,  and  this  average  is  constantly  being  increased  by  the  grading  up  of 
our  sheep  by  the  importation  of  fine  rams. 

At  the  present  time  growers  are  rapidly  having  their  marks  recorded  with  the 
board,  which  give  them  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  their  mark  and  fire  brand  as 
recorded,  and  will  enable  the  board  through  its  insx>ectors  to  quickly  identify  and 
return  stray  or  stolen  sheep,  two  flocks  of  stray  ^eep  having  been  by  this 
means  restored  to  their  proper  owners  within  the  last  three  months.  The  cut^ig 
of  a  flock  or  the  stealing  of  sheep  will,  under  our  statute  in  regard  to  defacing 
or  mutilating  marks,  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  board  ia  cooperating  wiw 
the  authorities  in  seeing  that  idl  sheep  thieves  are  prosecuted  and  an  owner  of 
sheep  in  this  Territory  will  soon  be  as  safe  from  any  trouble  of  tlds  nature  as 
owners  who  keep  their  flocks  in  pastures  in  Eastern  States. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  our  range  and  shipping  inspectors  at  the  present  time: 

Crestino  Grie^o,  Casa  Salazar;  Francisco  Montoya,  Bernalillo;  William  McLi- 
tosh,  Chilili;  Ricardo  Lewis,  Albuquerque;  H.  M.  Miller,  Roswell;  A.  T.  Gun- 
ther.  Lower  Penasco;  C.  C.  Martin,  Koswell;  S.  Floersheim,  Springer;  H.  C. 
Abbott, Springer;  Oscar  Troy,  Raton;  W.Kelly,  Catskill;  C.W.Lewis,  Eddy;  J. 
M.  Abercrombie,  Anton  Chico;  Antonio  Jose  Ajruilar,  Anton  Chico;  Mariano 
Montova,  Revuelto;  John  Coleman,  Liberty;  David  Crespin,  Los  Colonias;  L.  C. 
Churchill,  Puerto  de  Luna;  M.  F.Davidson,  Richardson;  L. B.  Walters^Idncoln; 
Epimenio  Martinez,  Wagonmound;  Q.  W.  Bond,  Wagonmound;  S.  E.  Ruckn^ 
Watrous;  Pedro  Aguilar,  Tularosa;  T.  J.  Key,  Tierra  Amarilla;  Sixto  Chavez,  El 
Rito;  Manuel  Gk)mez,  Lumberton;  Charles  Pinkney,  Farmington;  Rafael  Galle- 
gos,  Las  Vegas;  Carlos  Martinez,  Chaparito;  J.  E.  Whitmore,  Q^Uinas  Springs; 
Nicolas  T.  Cordova,  Las  Vegas;  Fecundo  Pino,  Gkdisteo;  Andres  C.  de  Baca, 
Romero;  John  Pflueger,  Lamay;  Frank  Bond,  Espanola;  Melcor  Silva,  Monticdlo; 
B.  F.  Parks,  Lave  valley;  Manuel  S.  Pino,  Datil;  H.  A.  Brachvc^l,  Cienega; 
Matias  Contreras,  Lajoya;  J.  S.  McTavish,  Magdalena;  Albert  G.  Muller,  Taos; 
Juan  A.  Bemal,  Cerro;  T.A.Gray.  Clayton;  Rafael  Tixier,  Bueyeros;  J.C.Marti- 
nez, Folsom;  Sylvestre  Miribal,  San  Rafael;  Jose  Salazar,  Peralta;  Antonio  A. 
Salas,  Pinos  Wells. 

The  sheep  sanitary  board  as  at  present  constituted  consLsts  of  Solomon  Luna, 
president,  Los  Lunas;  W.  S.  PrMjer,  vice-president,  Roswell;  and  Harry  W.  KeUy, 
Las  Ve^,  N.  Mex.,  and  Harry  F.  Lee,secretary,  with  office  of  board  at  Albuquer- 
que, N.  Mex. 

IMPORTANT  ORDER. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  August  19, 1S99. 
To  the  Sheep  Growers  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico : 

Ton  are  hereby  notified  that  all  sheep  which  have  not  been  dipx)ed  since  the  1st 
of  June,  1899,  must  be  dipped  between  now  and  the  15th  of  September,  using  one 
of  the  formulas  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Government  as  set  out  in  the  reg- 
ulations below,  or  with  the  lime  and  sulphur  formula  heretofore  prescribed  by 
this  board  in  its  rules  and  reg^ulations.  You  are  also  notified  that  all  sheep  will  he 
required  to  be  dipped  again  after  the  16th  of  October  and  before  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1899. 

Anv  sheep  owner  who  fails  or  neglects  to  comply  with  this  order  will  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  1  cent  for  each  and  every  head  not  so  dipped,  and  the  respective 
inspectors  for  the  various  counties  have  been  ordered  to  strictly  enforce  this  order 
and  to  collect  such  fines,  and  to  have  all  sheep  not  so  dipped  as  above  ordered 
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dipped  at  owner's  expense.    And  in  event  of  any  flock  still  showing  scab  after 
having  been  dipped  twice,  the  dipping  must  be  continued  until  the  scab  is  entirely 
cured. 
The  circular  from  the  United  States  Department  is  as  follows : 

United  States  Department  of  AaRicxiLTURE, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D,  C,  July  SO,  1899. 

Whereas  the  shipment  of  live  stock  affected  with  any  contagious,  infectious,  or 
communicable  disease  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  horn  any  State 
into  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  the  District  into  any  State,  is  prohibited  by 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29, 1884;  and 

Whereas  the  contaj^ous  disease  of  sheep  known  as  scabies,  or  scab,  exists  in 
many  parts  of  the  Umted  States,  due  notice  of  which  was  given  in  the  Department 
order  of  June  18, 1897 ;  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  preparations  in  which  diseased  shee^  have  been  dipped  by 
owners  and  stock- vard  companies  with  the  object  of  destroying  the  contagion  and 
making  legal  the  dbipmentof  said  sheep  in  interstate  trade  have  proved  inefficient, 
and  said  sheep  have  disseminated  the  contagion  notwithstanding  such  treatment ; 
and 

Whereas  the  damage  and  losses  from  scabies  in  sheep  have  been  in  some  sections 
very  heavy  and  discouraging  to  those  engaged  in  the  sheep  industry : 

It  is  ordered  that  from  and  after  August  10, 1899,  no  sheep  affected  with  scabies, 
and  no  sheep  which  have  been  in  contact  with  others  so  affected,  shall  be  allowed 
shipment  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  from  any  State  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  from  the  District  into  any  State,  unless  said  sheep  shall  have 
first  been  dipped  in  a  mixture  approved  by  this  Department. 

The  dips  now  approved  are — 

1.  The  tobacco  and  sulphur  dip,  made  with  sufficient  extract  of  tobacco  to  give 
a  mixture  not  containing  less  than  five  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  nicotine 
and  2  per  cent  fiowers  of  sulphur. 

2.  The  lime  and  sulphur  dip,  made  with  8  pounds  of  unslaked  lime  and  24  pounds 
of  fiowers  of  sulphur  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The  lime  and  sulphur  should  be 
boiled  together  for  not  less  tnan  two  hours,  and  all  sediment  allowed  to  subside 
before  the  liquid  is  placed  in  the  dipping  vat. 

The  owner  of  the  sheep  is  privileged  to  choose  which  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
dips  shall  be  used  for  his  animals.  The  Department  will  instruct  inspectors  to 
enforce  due  care  in  dipping  sheep,  but  it  assumes  no  responsibility  for  loss  or 
damage  to  such  animals,  and  persons  who  wish  to  avoid  any  risks  that  may  be 
incident  to  dipping  at  the  stock  yards  should  see  that  their  sheep  are  free  from 
disease  before  they  are  shipped  to  market. 

J.  H.  Brioham,  Acting  Secretary, 

The  above  regulation  has  recently  been  sent  out  by  the  United  States  and  is 
now  being  strictly  enforced,  and  all  persons  who  fail  to  dip  their  sheep  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  above  regulation  and  in  every  manner  fully  comply  there- 
with make  themselves  liable  to  the  United  States.  Sheep  men  are  notined  and 
warned  that  they  must  strictly  comply  with  the  above  regulations  or  they  will  be 
liable  for  damages. 

Solomon  Luna, 
President  Sheep  Sanitary  Board,  New  Mexico. 

Harry  F.  Lee, 
Secretary,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico. 

SHEEP. 

That  "the  hoof  of  the  sheep  is  golden"  has  been  demonstmted  con- 
clusively in  New  Mexico.  Not  even  Australia,  renowned  the  world 
over  as  the  sheei)-grower'8  paradise,  can  surpass  New  Mexico  in  its 
advantages  as  an  ideal  sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing  section. 
The  master  hand  of  nature  lavishly  supplied  our  Territory  with  every- 
thing requisite  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  sheep  and  wool 
industry.    Nature  endowed  her  with  a  peerless  climate,  neither  hot 
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nor  cold,  yet  overflowing  with  sunshine  from  January  to  December, 
producing  an  atmosphere  pure,  ozone  laden,  and  invigorating. 

Her  grazing  lands  extend  from  the  plains  and  mesas  to  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  10,000  feet  high  and  bountifully  covered  with  nature's 
choicest  nourishment — gramma  grass — which  retains  to  a  surprising 
degree  its  succulence  and  nutrition,  even  when  only  cured  by  wind 
and  weather  where  it  grew,  with  no  assistance  from  mankind. 

New  Mexico's  natural  adaptability  to  sheep  raising  and  wool  growing 
was  recognized  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  settled  in  this  section 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  introduced  large  numbers 
of  Merino  sheep,  which  soon  became  the  principal  support  of  the  peo- 
ple, furnishing  them  with  food  and  raiment.  Since  that  time  this 
industry  has  a  prominent  position  in  the  Territory  and  it  is  to-day,  as 
it  has  been  for  many  years  past,  the  most  important  and  profitable  in 
New  Mexico.  At  this  time  there  are  owned  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  over  4,000,000  head  of  sheep,  including  the  lambs  grown  this 
year,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  State  possessing  many  similar 
advantages,  our  Territory  towers  above  all  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  the  number  of  sheep  owned.  The  original  stock  was  of  the 
Spanish  Merino  tyi)e  of  sheep,  and  from  lack  of  fine-bred  rams  to  keep 
up  and  improve  the  strain  they  gradually  deteriorated  in  character 
until  they  became  a  class  unto  themselves,  displaying  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  wild  than  of  domestic  animals.  This  trait  developed 
in  these  sheep  an  ability  to  hunt  for  their  food  and  enable  them  to 
subsist  upon  the  scanty  herbage  and  to  live  without  water  for  many 
days,  whenever  conditions  demanded  or  necessitated  such  modes  of 
living.  To-day,  though  improved  by  the  best  blooded  stock  to  be 
found,  they  still  possess  these  desirable  characteristics. 

The  ewes  make  splendid  mothers,  caring  for  their  lambs  in  a  manner 
unequaled  by  any  other  breed  of  sheep  and  fearlessly  defending  them 
against  attack  by  carnivorous  wild  animals.  Their  fecundity  is  also 
remarkable,  and  there  is  always  a  high  percentage  of  lambs  born, 
running  up,  in  some  flocks,  over  100  per  cent.  Possessing  such  qual- 
ities, the  increase  and  growth  of  the  flocks  is  very  rapid. 

With  their  inherited  and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  sheep  business, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  a  class 
of  growers  who  can  excel  the  New  Mexican  sheep  men  in  the  intelli- 
gent and  economical  management  of  their  herds.  In  the  improvement 
of  their  flocks  they  have  experimented  with  different  breeds,  and  the 
results  have  convinced  our  best  sheep  men  that,  for  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  New  Mexico,  the  American  Merino  (the  Delaine  or 
RambouiUet  types)  is  sui)erior  to  all  other  breeds  tried,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  their  sheep  they  have  imported 
many  fine-bred  rams  from  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michi- 
gan, for  some  of  which  as  high  as  $100  per  head  was  paid.  The  fine 
types  are  peculiarly  suited  to  New  Mexico,  not  simply  because  they 
are  wool  and  mutton  sheep,  but  for  the  reason  that  sheep  in  our  Ter- 
ritory are  grazed  upon  open  ranges,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that 
the  sheep  should  possess  the  quality  of  hei'ding  together,  and  this  is 
a  leading  trait  of  the  Merino.  Some  of  the  long-wooled  mutton  breeds 
have  been  tried,  but  as  these  sheep  will  not  stay  "bunched"  while 
feeding  it  is  very  difficult  to  herd  on  the  open  ranges,  and  their 
decided  tendency  to  wander  off  singly  demands  unceasing  vigilance 
as  well  as  hard  and  tiresome  work  on  the  part  of  the  herders  to  hold 
them  together,  while  the  danger  of  loss  from  this  cause  is  always 
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serions,  and  these  sheep  are  not  well  suited,  therefore,  for  open-range 
grazing. 

The  RambouiUets,  however,  being  of  pure  Merino  descent,  have 
inherited  the  flocking  qualities  of  their  ancestors  and  they  are  a  desir- 
able class  for  range  work.  They  are  free  from  wrinkles,  the  wool 
produced  is  the  finest  quality,  and  they  make  excellent  sheep  for 
mutton  purposes.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  due  to  the  climate, 
to  the  gramma  grass,  or  to  the  breeding,  yet  the  fact  I'emains  that  the 
mutton  from  New  Mexico  sheep  possesses  a  sweetness,  tenderness, 
and  delicacy  of  flavor  that  places  them  easily  in  the  front  rank  as 
choice  mutton  sheep.  These  qualities  are  so  well  known  that  "feed- 
ers" prefer  them  to  any  others,  and  the  demand  for  them  for  feeding 
pens  is  so  great  that  the  growers  are  only  partially  able  to  supply  it. 
Nearly  a  million  head  of  sheep  are  annually  taken  to  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  to  be  fattened  for  market. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  received  large  numbers  of  them,  and  the  high 
price  the  feeders  obtain  for  their  New  Mexico  sheep  demonstrates 
their  superiority  as  mutton  producers.  The  sheep  make  splendid 
feeders,  as  they  will  eagerly  and  greedily  feed  upon  alfalfa,  oats,  com, 
wheat  screenings,  etc.,  and  take  on  weight  very  rapidly.  Their  fac- 
ulty for  adapting  themselves  to  existing  conditions  makes  them  very 
desirable  animal  for  feeders,  as  they  are  as  much  at  home  in  the 
I>ens  as  they  are  upon  the  ranges.  Sheep  are  also  being  fattened 
around  Eddy,  N.  Mex.,  upon  the  sugar-beet  pulp,  and  the  sugar  fac- 
tory there  is  now  able  to  advantageously  dispose  of  what  was  formerly 
a  waste  product.  Results  from  pulp  feeding  have  been  very  satis- 
factory, particularly  in  the  case  of  old  ewes.  The  pulp  furnishes 
them  with  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  milk,  and  they  are  thus  enabled 
to  raise  strong,  well-developed  lambs. 

No  business  offers  more  profitable  returns  than  does  the  sheep-rais- 
ing and  wool-growing  business  of  New  Mexico  at  the  pi'esent  time. 
The  cost  of  running  the  sheep  for  a  year  is  about  30  cents  per  head, 
which  covers  the  expense  of  herding,  lambing,  shearing,  dipping, 
taxes,  etc.  The  cost  of  shearing  amounts  to  2^  to  4  cents  per  head, 
according  to  the  class  of  sheep  shorn.  The  flocks  are  usually  run  in 
bands  of  3,000  to  5,000.  The  people  of  New  Mexico  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  management  of  sheep  herds.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  them 
to  take  sheep  on  shares,  agreeing  to  return  double  the  number  of 
young  and  healthy  ewes  at  the  end  of  flve  yeai^s,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  wool  annuall}'^;  and  often,  after  the  five  yeai*s,  the  party,  on 
repaying,  has  double  or  treble  the  original  number  left  for  himself. 
The  flocks  require  three  men,  or  two  men  and  a  boy,  and  two  or  three 
dogs,  and,  when  the  same  man  has  three  or  more  flocks,  another  man 
.  of  experience  as  overseer.  Each  flock  also  has  a  donkey  and  camp 
equipage,  which,  with  the  rations,  are  carried  on  the  donkey.  The 
sheep  are  grazed  from  place  to  place  within  the  range.  The  men  and 
dogs  constently  remain  with  the  sheep  during  the  whole  year. 

A  few  years  ago  sheep  could  be  bought  for  75  cents  per  head,  and 
even  at  that  price  there  were  few  buyers.  To-day  ewes  are  selling 
freely  from  $3  to  $4  per  head;  yearlings  (wethei*s),  $2.50  to  $2.75;  two 

J  ears  and  up  (wethers),  $3  to  $3.25,  and  six  months'  old  lambs  from 
1.75  to  $2.25  per  head. 

One  of  the  prominent  sheep  men  of  New  Mexico,  who  started  in 
business  about  twenty  years  ago  with  practically  no  capital,  has  just 
disposed  of  his  business  and  finds  himself  worth  over  $100,000,  not- 
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withstanding  the  fact  that  he,  in  oommon  with  the  other  sheep  men, 
lost  money  for  several  years  daring  the  agitation  for  and  the  life  of 
the  obnoxious  Wilson  bill.  The  following  statement  will  briefly  show 
about  what  can  be  done  in  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico.    This  is  the  way  it  works: 

4,000  ewes,  at  $3  per  head $12,000 

Expenses  for  one  year,  say,  50  cents  i>er  head 2,000 

Total  cost $14,000 

At  the  end  of  one  year  you  have : 

8,800  ewes  (5  per  cent  loss  allowed),  at^ $11,400 

21,000  pounds  of  wool,  at  12cent8 2,520 

8,100  lambs,  at  $2 6,200 

20,120 

Profit 6,120 

Fifty  per  cent  on  the  original  outlay  is  a  handsome  return  from  any 
enterprise,  and  we  believe  we  do  not  err  when  we  reiterate  that  the 
X)eople  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry  in  New  Mexico  are  following  the 
most  profitable  business  in  the  West  to-day,  and  as  long  as  a  protec- 
tive tariff  guards  their  interests  the  prospects  and  outlook  for  the 
future  are  certainly  very  bright  for  the  sheep  men,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  Territory  is  in  a  very  large  measure  commensurate  with  the 
success  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  devoting  their  capital,  brains,  and 
energies  to  this  important  industry. 

WOOL. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  Territory  will  amount  to  fully  18,000,000 
pounds  this  year.  A  few  years  ago  the  average  weight  per  fleece  was 
very  low,  but  now,  owing  to  improved  breeding,  it  will  amount  to  a 
little  over  5  pounds  per  head.  The  wool  grown  in  New  Mexico  is  of 
a  diversified  character,  scaling  from  the  finest  Delaine-Merino  to  the 
coarsest  carpet.  The  improvement  in  the  grade  of  the  wools  has  been 
coincident  with  the  improvement  in  the  sheep,  and  the  growers  are 
still  exerting  themselves  in  the  laudable  ambition  of  bringing  their 
flocks  and  wool  up  to  a  still  higher  standard  of  quality.  Many  years 
are  consumed  in  breeding  the  coarse- wooled  stock  up  to  the  desired 
Merino  plane,  and  so  to-day,  while  clips  are  shorn  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  in  the  United  States,  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
uniform  in  grade,  but  will  contain  fleeces  producing  sorts  running 
from  fine  to  carpet  wool.  The  lambs  of  each  succeeding  year  produce 
a  finer  grade  of  wool,  and  in  time,  if  the  growers  continue  to  use  fine 
Merino  rams,  the  wool  clip  of  New  Mexico  will  be  composed  of  fleeces 
uniform  in  grade  and  of  choice  character. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  scarcity  of  fine  wool  in  the  world,  due 
to  the  crossing  of  the  fine-wooled  flocks  with  the  large-framed,  coarse, 
long-wooled  breeds.  The  tendency  to  breed  exclusively  for  a  large 
carcass  has  amounted  almost  to  a  craze  all  over  the  globe,  from  which 
the  New  Mexican  growers  have  been  comparatively  free.  They  have 
again  displayed  their  intelligence  by  directing  their  efforts  solely  to 
the  production  of  fine-wooled  mutton  sheep,  and  the  certain  advance 
of  fine  wools  to  a  high  point  will  amply  reward  them  for  their  fore- 
sight and  labors. 

The  following  tables,  furnished  by  one  of  the  large  wool-scouring 
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plants  situated  at  Las  Vegas,  indicate  the  diversity  in  the  wool  clips 
grown  in  the  Territory: 

A  clip  of  40,000  pounds  of  grease  wool  yielded:  Per  cent. 

Scoured  fine  wool 65 

Scoured  fine  medium 35 

A  clip  of  90,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  and  fine  medium 97 

Quarter-blood 2 

Blanket 1 

A  clip  of  77,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  and  fine  medium 90 

§uarter-blood 9 
lanket 1 

A  clip  of  81,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  medium ^ 2 

Three-eighths 59 

Quarter-blood 17 

Blanket 18 

Carpet 4 

A  clip  of  20,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  three-eighths 48 

§uarter-blood 81 
lanket 16 

Carpet 10 

There  are  many  clips  that  will  show  a  much  greater  percentage  of 
the  low  sorts  (blanket  and  carpet)  than  is  indicated  in  the  tables 
quoted  above. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  wool  has  kept  step  with  that  of  the 
sheep.  In  1896,  when  sheep  were  only  worth  75  cents  per  head,  the 
price  of  wool  touched  its  lowest  point.  Eastern  commission  houses 
even  refused  to  make  any  advance  on  grease  wool,  and  owners  were 
offered  3  to  5  cents  per  pound  for  the  fine  clips.  To-day  these  wools 
are  worth  11^  to  14  cents  per  pound,  and  the  importing  price  of  wool 
has  not  yet  been  reached  by  2  to  3  cents  per  pound.  Light  shrinking 
wools  sold  as  high  as  17^  cents  last  fall;  all  of  which  tends  to  prove 
that  a  protective  tariff  on  wool  is  neither  a  myth  nor  a  fallacy,  but  is 
essential  and  beneficial  to  the  wool  industry  of  New  Mexico,  as  else- 
where in  the  United  States. 

The  production  of  such  a  vast  quantity  of  wool  has  brought  within 
our  borders  another  important  industry,  the  business  of  scouring 
wool,  as  well  as  of  sorting  it  and  otherwise  preparing  it  for  the  manu- 
facturers' use.  Three  large  plants  have  been  erected  at  Las  Vegas. 
There  is  also  one  located  at  Albuquerque.  There  is  in  addition  to 
these  a  scouring  plant  at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  across  the  New  Mexican 
line,  which  handles  large  quantities  of  wool  grown  in  northern  and 
northeastern  New  Mexico.  The  town  of  Eddy  is  at  present  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  a  wool-scouring  mill,  and  if  the  water  proves 
suitable  for  this  business  they  hope  to  have  it  running  by  next  wool 
season. 

These  scouring  mills  have  been  the  prominent  factor  in  securing 
for  the  growers  full  prices  for  their  clips.  The  benefits  they  confer 
upon  the  sheep  men  are  numerous.  Their  presence  and  anxiety  to 
secure  wool  has .  developed  a  competition  among  buyers  that  has 
reacted  to  the  growers'  benefit.  The  scouring  of  wool  at  home  results 
in  a  big  saving  in  freight  charges,  as  all  the  grease  and  sand  carried  by 
the  wool  is  eliminated,  and  transportation  charges  are  only  paid  on 
clean  wool.  They  are  a  school  for  the  growers,  as  they  teach  them 
the  shrinkage  of  the  wool  and  the  percentage  of  the  various  sorts 
taken  from  it;  and,  as  all  wool  is  bought  and  sold  on  a  scoured  basis. 
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it  is  very  necessary  that  they  should  possess  this  information,  as*  it 
enables  them  to  dispose  of  their  products  intelligently  and  to  good 
advantage.  If  wool  is  consigned  to  an  Eastern  commission  house  to 
be  sold,  the  charges  are  less  for  handling  scoured  wool  than  for  grease 
wool,  the  growers  have  more  money  to  spend  at  home,  and  their  sup- 
port of  the  scouring  mills  keeps  employed  in  New  Mexico  much  cap- 
ital and  many  hands.  The  benefits  of  scouring  mills  to  a  community 
are  fully  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Las  Vegas,  which  is  to-day  the 
best  wool  market  in  the  Southwest,  and  wool  is  shipped  to  that  point 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Territory,  the  growers  being 
attracted  there  by  its  excellent  outlet  for  wool.  If  the  grower  sells 
his  wool  to  an  Eastern  buyer  in  the  grease  he  has  to  pay  the  freight 
as  well  as  the  charge  for  scouring  the  wool,  as  he  well  knows,  and  if 
he  can  save  the  money  paid  for  hauling  the  grease  and  dirt  in  his 
wool,  it  is  certainly  to  his  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  also  better  for  the 
Territory  to  have  this  work  done  here,  as  it  encourages  an  important 
industry  here  and  adds  to  the  wealth  of  New  Mexico.  That  the  con- 
version of  the  wool  just  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back  into  the 
condition  required  by  the  manufacturers  has  been  remunerative  to 
the  growers  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  letters,  which  were 
received,  with  numerous  others  of  similar  import,  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ing scouring  mills  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. : 

Puerto  de  Luna,  N.  Hex.,  January  17^  1S98, 


In  reply  to  yonr  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  to  say  that  I  want  yon  to  sconr 
my  wool,  as  yon  have  done  for  many  years. 

I  have  learned  by  exi)erience  that  the  reputation  of  yonr  company  in  the  wool 
market  of  the  East  is  such  that  wool  sorted  and  scourea  by  it  sellB  for  the  highest 
market  price ;  and  in  regard  to  my  wool,  when  you  scour  it,  and  I  see  the  market 
quotations  for  scoured  wools,  I  know  exactly  what  it  is  worth,  and  I  believe  the 
owners  of  fine  wool  can  realize  more  by  scouring  than  selling  in  the  grease.  For 
instance,  two  years  ago,  when  you  scoured  it,  I  realized,  after  all  expenses  had 
been  paid,  $1,668.48  over  the  highest  price  I  was  offered  for  it  in  the  grease. 

I  often  hear  it  asserted  that  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  we  can  not  raise  such 
wool  as  is  produced  in  Montana  and  Northern  States,  and  it  may  be  true ;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  have  received  for  every  clip  you  have  scoured  the  past  six  years  the 
same  price,  and  I  think  I  owe  something  to  your  company  for  the  thorough  man- 
ner it  was  sorted,  scoured,  and  put  up,  and  I  am  going  to  stay  with  you. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  G.  Clancey. 

P.  S. — I  hope  to  have  over  100,000  pounds  this  coming  clip. 

Chilili,  N.  Mex.,  Jarvwary  17, 1898, 


We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  you  handled  our  clip  last 
year  and  the  i>rice  you  got  for  us.  It  is  our  intention  to  place  this  spring's  clip, 
which  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000  pounds,  in  your  hands  again,  as  we 
believe  all  fine  wools  should  be  handled  through  a  scouring  mill,  as  there  is  a  big 
saving  in  freight  and  in  the  commission  charged  for  seUmg  the  wool.  We  are 
convinced  that  we  can  ^et  more  money  from  our  clip  in  this  manner  than  if  it  is 
handled  or  disposed  of  m  any  other  way. 

Yours,  truly,  McIntosh  &  McGilijveay. 

The  sheep  business  of  New  Mexico  has  also  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  enterprise  at  home,  viz,  that  of  wool  pulling  and 
tanning.  There  are  located  at  Las  Vegas  two  wool-pulling  plants,  one 
of  which  is  also  engaged  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  The  processes 
through  which  a  sheep  pelt  goes  from  the  time  it  is  taken  off  the  car- 
cass until  it  is  converted  into  leather  are  many  and  interesting.  When 
the  pelts  are  received  by  the  puller  they  are  soaked  in  tanks  filled  with 
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clear,  soft  water.  When  the  skin  is  thoi*oughiy  softened,  the  water  is 
drained  off,  usually  in  hydro-extractors.  H  what  is  known  as  the 
sweating  process  is  used,  the  pelts  are  then  suspended  from  the  ten- 
terhooks in  closed  rooms  called  the  sweat  houses.  Steam  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  chemical  action  produced  by  the  heat  upon  the  skin 
causes  the  wool  to  be  easily  removed  from  the  skin  after  having  been 
sweated  for  about  forty-eight  hours.  The  use  of  depilatories  is  largely 
supplanting  the  sweating  method.  In  this  case  the  flesh  side  of  the 
pelt  is  painted  with  a  solution  of  the  depilatory.  The  pelt  is  folded 
and  laid  away  for  from  five  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  strength  of  solution,  after  which  the  wool  can  be 
pulled  from  the  skin  with  great  ease,  the  depilatory  having  destroyed 
or  eaten  the  roots  of  the  wool  fibers.  As  the  pullers  remove  the  wool 
they  sort  it  into  diffejent  classes  belonging  to  pulled  wool,  which  are 
technically  known  as  extras,  fine  super,  A  super,  B  super,  and  C  super. 
The  i)elt  from  which  the  wool  has  been  taken  is  now  termed  the  "slat," 
and  it  is  then  put  through  the  process  of  liming,  beaming,  bating,  or 
drenching.  At  this  stage,  if  the  puller  is  also  a  tanner,  the  slat  goes 
to  the  tanning  department,  whence  it  finally  emerges  as  leather. 
There  are  about  twenty  different  processes  for  tanning  slats,  the  four 
principal  ones  being  the  chrome,  the  oil,  the  bark,  and  the  alum.  If 
the  puller  does  not  desire  to  tan  the  slats,  he  proceeds  to  pickle  them, 
in  which  state  they  can  be  kept  for  a  long  period,  or  they  may  be  sold 
to  those  who  tan  the  slats  only  and  do  not  engage  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  pulling.  The  work  of  pickling  is  performed  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  slats  in  good  condition  for  tanning  when  they  are  not  tanned 
immediately  after  the  bating  process. 

The  location  of  these  plants  within  the  Territory  supplies  the  grow- 
ers with  a  splendid  home  market,  just  as  the  wool-scouring  mills  fur- 
nish him  with  an  unsurpassed  outlet  for  his  wool  clip.  New  Mexico 
pelts  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  their  leather-making  qualities. 
Eastern  tanners  prefer  them  to  all  others  on  account  of  their  fineness 
of  grain  and  toughness,  and  they  are  largely  used  in  the  production 
of  imitation  morocco  and  other  leathers,  as  well  as  for  glove  stock,  for 
which  they  are  eminently  suited.  If  the  butchers  and  herders  will 
exercise  proper  care  in  removing  the  pelt  from  the  carcass  and  curing 
it  afterwards,  they  can  obtain  fancy  prices  for  them.  Pullers  and  tan- 
ners have  complained  at  times  that  excellent  skins  have  been  ruined 
for  leather  purx)ose8  by  reason  of  careless  skinning  and  handling  in 
the  primal  stages,  an  objection  that  should  and  can  be  easily  reme- 
died by  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  care  on  the  part  of  those  who 
skin  the  animals  and  prepare  the  pelts  for  shipment  to  the  pullers. 

The  wool  and  sheep  industry  continues  to  be  the  most  important  in 
the  Territory,  and  the  flock  masters  are  in  a  more  prosperous  condi- 
tion than  they  have  experienced  for  many  years.  The  past  winter 
and  spring  have  not  been  surpassed  in  severity  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  caused  some  losses  among  the  flocks,  besides  reducing  the 
lamb  crop  below  the  normal  percentage,  but  the  high  prices  which 
sheep  and  wool  have  commanded  this  season  have  obUterated  the 
effects  of  the  early  losses,  and  the  industry  is  one  of  the  most  profita- 
ble in  the  country.  Its  healthy  and  prosperous  condition  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  people  who  are  purchasing  sheep  and  ranches  in 
different  sections  of  the  Territory.  The  excellent  demand  for  New 
Mexican  sheep  for  "feeders"  tends  to  prevent  overproduction,  and 
the  number  of  sheep  in  New  Mexico  to-day  is  about  the  same  as  at 
this  time  last  year,  viz,  fully  4,000,000.     Wool  brought  good  prices 
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this  season.  In  fact,  the  amount  netted  from  the  sale  of  their  clips 
paid  the  growers  a  handsome  dividend  on  the  capital  invested  in  their 
business,  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  lamb  crop.  Wools  sold  for 
12  to  15  cents  per  pound.  This  was  equal  to  60  cents  to  $1.25  per 
head,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  fleeces,  and  as  30  to  60  cents  per 
head  will  cover  all  the  expen'ses  incurred  in  the  sheep  business  for 
one  year,  half  of  the  wool  clip  was  clear  profit  to  the  grower. 

From  the  statistics  of  the  wool  production  of  New  Mexico,  by  parties 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wool  markets  of  that  Terri- 
tory, the  following  table  is  compiled  of  the  amounts  handled  by  the 
several  places  in  the  Territory  direct  from  first  hands: 

Pounds. 

Las  Vegas 6,000,000 

Albuquerque 2,500,000 

Chama,  Espanola,  Terra  Amarllla,  Tree  Piedras,  and  Antonita  district.  2, 500, 000 

Clayton 1,500,000 

WM^on  Mound 1,000,000 

Springer 1,000,000 

Eddy  and  Roswell  and  Pecos  VaUey  points 1,000,000 

Belen 750,000 

Santa  Pe 250,000 

Watrons 100,000 

Balance  of  Territory 2,000,000 

Total 18,100,000 

It  will  be  observed  that  Las  Vegas  heads  the  list  with  6,000,000 
pounds.  In  addition  to  this,  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  pounds 
of  the  wool  received  from  first  hands  at  other  places  is  handled  by 
Las  Vegas  dealers,  or  through  them,  making  the  total  amount  of  wool 
handled  by  Las  Vegas  merchants  between  9,000,000  and  10,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  over  $1,250,000.  Of  the  2,500,000  placed  to 
Albuquerque's  ci'edit,  over  half  comes  from  first  hands  direct  to  Albu- 
querque, the  balance  coming  in  from  points  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  In  addition  to  this,  Albuquerque  dealers  handle  between 
1,000,000  and  2,000,000  pounds  from  other  points,  so  that  the  total 
amount  that  can  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Albuquerque  dealers 
and  commission  men  as  handling  would  amount  to  perhaps  4,000,000 
pounds. 

A  good  deal  of  wool  was  handled  at  Chama  this  season,  the  amount 
being  estimated  at  about  1,500,000  pounds.  There  is  very  little  of  it 
held  back  in  Rio  Arriba  County.  Prices  were  satisfactory.  Upon  the 
whole,  people  of  the  county  of  Rio  Arriba  have  done  very  well  during 
the  past  season,  and  are  contented  and  happy. 

GREAT  MONEY  EASILY  MADE  IN  CATTLE   AND  SHEEP  BUSINESS. 

A  number  of  lines  of  business  in  which  large  gains  are  now  realized 
have  been  mentioned  in  different  parts  of  this  report.  And  what 
many  are  now  doing  many  more  could  do,  for  one  beauty  about  New 
Mexico  is  that  an  investment  here  is  not  simply  one  nail  driving 
out  another.  Every  department  of  industry  and  enterprise  has 
abundant  room  for  many  additions,  the  newcomers  doing  as  well  as 
the  old,  and  the  old  suffering  no  competition  from  the  new.  Were 
the  stock  investments  of  New  Mexico  doubled  in  value  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  ranges  and  new  animals,  the  old  interests  would  not  be 
damaged  a  particle,  since  the  return  on  investment  in  this  industry  is 
determined  by  the  condition  throughout  the  nation.  So  with  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  and  hides  and  pelts.     For  those  having  the  means 
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and  somewhat  of  experience,  the  cattle  or  sheep  business  offers  a  field 
of  almost  limitless  opportunity  and  vast  profit,  either  in  the  purchase 
of  present  ranges  or  the  development  of  others,  should  breeding  be 
proposed;  or  in  the  purchase  of  lands  and  development  of  new 
ranches,  should  feeding  and  fattening  be  contemplated. 

These  enterprises  require,  of  course,  a  considerable  outlay  of 
money  in  the  purchases  of  stock  and  ranches,  though  the  ranges  are 
practically  free,  the  location  or  development  of  wat^r  placing  the  sur- 
rounding unwatered  lands  at  the  use  of  the  locator.  But  similar 
stock  industries  can  not  be  entered  upon  elsewhere  and  to  the  same 
extent  with  less  money,  nor  will  the  returns  elsewhere  be  so  satis- 
factory. Because  of  wint^er  mildness,  maintenance  is  less  costly, 
and  because  of  climatic  excellence  losses  are  fewer  and  increase  is 
at  a  much  larger  ratio.  The  stockbreeders'  Elysian  fields  lie  in  New 
Mexico. 

QEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  NEW  MEXICO  MINING  CAMPS. 

Sm:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  transmit  herewith  a  short  account  of  the 
geological  associations  prevailing  in  a  number  of  the  mining  camps  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. While  the  data  incorporated  in  this  report  are  not  all  strictly  of  an 
economic  nature,  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  prove  of  practical  service  in  the  hands 
of  intelligent  mining  men  by  aiding  as  much  in  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary 
expenditure  as  in  the  direct  exploiting  of  the  mines.  These  data  are  derived  from 
the  work  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and  form  a 
part  of  the  material  to  be  published  in  extenso  in  the  second  volume  of  the  rejKjrt 
of  that  survey  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

Notes  on  economic  geology  of  New  Mexico. — It  may  be  premised  that  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico  is  of  so  enormous  extent  that  it  follows  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence that  its  geological  and  economic  relations  differ  in  its  different  portions 
so  entirely  that  the  work  done  in  any  given  area  is  no  suf&cient  guide  for  work 
in  other  x)ortions.  It  is  necessary  to  carry  the  minute  study  of  tne  formations 
into  every  section  of  the  Territory  before  reliable  generalizations  can  be  formed. 

The  work  has  proceeded  far  enough,  however,  to  enable  us  to  deduce  a  number 
of  general  principles,  which  if  they  had  been  recognized  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  saved  an  enormous  sum  to  the  Territory,  and  would  have  done  much  to  have 
conserved  her  good  name  as  a  mining  country. 

In  spito  of  the  diversity  in  details,  the  Territory  is  suflBciently  homogeneous 
geologically  to  enable  us  to  treat  it  as  one  geologic  torraine.  Most  characteristic 
of  the  geological  features  of  the  section  is  its  newness.  For  the  most  part  the 
rocks  which  cover  its  surface  and  detormine  its  topographical  and  economic 
character  date  from  recent  geolo^cal  ages.  The  latest  of  the  great  geolo^cal 
cataclysms,  the  descent  of  the  glacial  ice  sheet,  has  scarcely  affected  the  Territory 
directly  in  any  jMurt.  It  is  true  that  there  are  evidences  of  local  glaciers  in  a  few 
places  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  is,  in  its  upper  courses,  to  some  extent 
nlled  with  material  that  may  have  been  transported  by  the  floods  from  the  melting 
ic«  of  the  continental  glaciers  farther  north,  but  otherwise  the  Territory  is  innocent 
of  the  wonderful  glacial  phenomena  of  the  Northern  States.  The  effect  of  this 
escape  from  the  educating  effect  of  the  ** great,  cold,  continental  sorrow"  is  dis- 
coverable in  a  crudeness  of  topography,  an  angularity  of  outHne,  and  unretentive- 
ness  of  soil  that  has  a  very  importaint  effect  on  the  economic  development  of  the 
Territory.  As  an  acute  observer  said  many  years  ijko,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
are  the  best  drained  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  the  ice  sheet  was 
to  pulverize  impact  and  to  fill  with  impervious  basins  lined  with  clay  the  vast 
thickness  of  soil  it  produced.  In  New  Mexico  the  soils  are  either  due  to  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  rocks  in  place  or  to  the  collection  of  d6bris  carried  by  streams. 

This  fact,  in  connection  with  the  loose  and  friable  texture  of  the  recent  rocks  so 
largely  making  up  the  surface  deposits,  tends  greatly  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
the  waters  from  precipitation  and  from  incoming  streams.  Nor  is  this  simply  a 
curious  fact,  for  it  is  fraught  with  tremendous  import.  In  various  x)arte  of  the 
Territory,  with  mmilar  climatic  conditions,  entirely  different  crops  are  demanded. 
Potatoes  will  g^w  in  one  canyon  and  not  on  the  opposite  side  or  the  same  range 
or  in  an  adjacent  canyon.  This  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  soils  of  the  Territory 
is  seen  equally  in  the  nature  of  the  plants  naturally  growing  in  different  places  at 
the  same  altitude,  and  makes  necessary  a  minute  study  of  the  soils  from  a 
geological  point  of  view  all  over  the  Territory. 
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The  climate,  in  like  manner,  reflects  the  soil  conditions.  No  one  has  suffi- 
ciently emphasized  the  effect  of  soil  in  determining  the  climate  of  New  Mexico. 
It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  there  is  enough  rainfall  to  insure  the  ^owth 
of  crops  in  many  if  not  most  pwrts  of  the  Territory  without  irrigation  if  only 
the  soil  were  sufficiently  retentive  to  hold  and  utilize  the  precipitation.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  well-nigh  demonstrated  probability  that  if  tne  soil  were  more 
retentive,  this  in  itself  would  tend  to  increase  and  distribute  the  rainfall.  In  this 
fact  there  is  hope,  for  if  sufficient  pains  are  taken  to  preserve  and  extend  our 
forest  areas  and  to  increase  the  cultivated  lands,  we  may  hope  for  a  gradual 
modification  of  the  climate  and  a  tempering  of  the  violence  of  the  storms  and 
greater  distribution  of  precipitation.  It  has  been  possible  to  show  that  the  local 
rains  of  this  Territory  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  radiant  heat  from  the  sur- 
face beneath,  so  that  a  bare  extent  of  sand  will  actually  ward  off  rains  which  fall 
about  it. 

The  oldest  rocks  in  the  Territory  known  to  the  writer  are  granites  and  gneisses, 
which  are  generally  only  visible  where  the  overlying  rocks  have  been  removed  by 
erosion  or  faulting.  Large  areas  of  granitic  rocks,  however,  are  exposed  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  in  them  are  found  quarries  of  mica,  while 
they  afford  a  good  association  for  the  metals  when  penetrated  by  basic  rocks  of 
later  date. 

These  granites  are  exposed  in  the  ranges  bordering  the  Rio  Grande  south  of 
Santa  Fe,  where  they  lie  unconformably  below  a  quartzite  of  varying  thickness, 
and  this,  in  turn,  supports  the  great  Carboniferous  limestone  series,  which  here 
attains  a  thickness  of  over  700  feet.  The  age  of  the  granite  has  been  a  matter  of 
controversy,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  metamorphic  and  represents  some  forma- 
tion older  than  the  Subcarbonif  erous.  Beds  of  metamorphic  limestone  have  been 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  granite. 

The  contact  between  the  Carboniferous  limestone  and  the  quartzite  (the  place 
of  which  is  sometimes  taken  by  other  modifications,  such  as  a  coarse  conglomerate 
with  pebbles  from  the  underlying  granite)  is  quite  frequently  impregnated  with 
iron,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  iron  often  forms  a  precipitant  for  copper. 
Such  accumulations  occur  in  the  mountains  of  Postcarboniferous  age  along  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  in  the  Oscuro,  San  Andres,  Organ,  Caballo,  and  other  ranges. 
Veins  in  the  limestone  admit  solutions  of  various  substances  which  penetrate  to 
the  quartzite  or  granite,  and  at  that  point,  in  the  presence  of  air  ana  water,  the 
iron  reduces  or  precipitates  the  copper.  Thus  have  been  formed  local  deposits 
which  are  richest  on  the  exposed  sunaces  and  make  a  ffiie  showing.  The  ore  is 
of  chalcocite,  cuprite,  melaconite,  malachite,  and  azurite,  and  is  often  very  rich. 
All  these  deposits  are,  however,  fickle  and  superficial,  and,  while  they  may  reward 
small  capital,  are  rarely  of  sufficient  extent  to  warrant  great  expenditure. 

The  source  of  much  of  the  copper  in  the  Tenitory  is,  however,  to  be  found  in 
a  formation  above  the  Carboniferous  and  only  separated  from  it  by  the  obscurely- 
defined  Permean  formation  (which  latter  consists  of  limestones,  snales,  and  sand- 
stones assimilating  with  the  Carboniferous  below,  and  in  some  cases  apparently 
passing  by  Kradations  into  the  Jura-Triassic).  This  formation  (the  Jura-Trias) 
is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  red  or  maroon  shales  and  sandstones,  often 
attaining  great  thickness,  but  in  central  New  Mexico  usually  limited  to  a  few 
hundred  feet.  Although  nearly  devoid  of  fossils,  this  sandstone  frequently  con- 
tains large  trunks  of  trees  as  well  as  leaves  and  branches  which,  in  some  cases, 
are  fully  silicified,  while  in  others  they  are  changed  to  coal,  and  in  still  others  the 
carbon  has  been  substituted  for  by  copper.  The  latter  process  is  easily  intelligi- 
ble chemically  if  water  charged  with  copper  in  solution  were  present  during  the 
decomposition  of  the  organic  matter.  These  beds  of  vegetable  matter  accumu- 
lated in  shallows  of  the  ancient  sea  and  form  lens-shaped  masses  usually  of  no 
great  extent.  In  some  cases  large  trunks  are  fully  transformed  to  copper  ore, 
while  in  others  only  part  of  such  a  trunk  is  so  transformed.  In  still  otner  cases 
nodes  or  concretions  of  copper  accumulate  in  shales  of  this  series.  There  has 
usually  been  surprisingly  little  alteration  in  the  copper  in  these  shales,  and  the 
nodules  then  consist  of  pure  copper  glance  or  a  mixture  of  the  glance  with  iron. 
The  Jura-Triassic  sandstones  are  widely  distributed  and  are  easily  reco^zed  by 
the  red  color,  and  the  occurrence  of  copper  in  the  beds  is  almost  as  widespread 
as  that  of  the  formation.  Such  deposits  occur  at  different  places  along  the  east 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  San  Andres  Mountains  northward  and  are  con- 
tinued into  the  Mora  region,  also  in  the  Jurassic  deposits  west  of  the  Cochiti  and 
thence  westward.  In  some  cases  the  strata  are  tilted  and  the  alternate  soft  and 
hard  layers  leave  long  parallel  ridges  of  the  indurated  sandstone  that  have  been 
mistaken  for  i^eous  dikes  and  have  led  to  an  entirely  wrong  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  ore  bodies. 
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The  following  formation  is  the  Cretaceous,  which  is  represented  by  a  vast  series 
of  yellowish  and  gray  shales  and  sandstones.  The  latter  often  aflford  available 
bnilding  stone,  wMle  the  shales  are  in  a  number  of  widely-separated  basins  inter- 
stratified  with  coal  seams.  Above  the  Cretaceous  or  unconformably  deposited 
about  its  eroded  and  faulted  edges  are  the  marls,  clays,  and  sandstones  of  the 
Tertiary  age.  In  these  beds  there  are  few  elements  of  economic  importance  aside 
from  clay  for  brick.  The  Tertiary  beds  tend  to  be  strongly  modified  by  proximity 
to  other  older  rocks,  or  rather  they  are  comx)osed  of  the  debris  from  flie  destruc- 
tion of  their  predecessors,  and  accordingly  assimilate  in  composition  and  appear- 
ance to  the  parent  rock.  Thus,  in  a  region  underlaid  by  Jurassic  rock,  the 
Tertiary  may  assume  the  same  red  color,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lava 
flows  the  materials  of  the  Tertiary  are  largely  or  wholly  derived  from  the 
products  of  eruption  from  these  craters,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tufa  flows  of  the  Cochiti.  Material  for  excellent  brick  has  been  found  in  the  dark 
blue  shales  of  the  Cretaceous,  as  at  Las  Vegas,  but  for  the  most  part  the  fictile 
clays  must  be  sought  in  the  products  of  river  erosion.  A  curious  exception  is 
afforded  by  certain  Carboniferous  shales  and  fire  clays  east  of  Socorro  and  in  the 
product  of  alteration  of  andesite  and  other  basic  rocks,  where  they  have  been 
covered  by  trachytes  and  other  acid  rocks.  The  reaction  between  these  rocks  m 
favorable  circumstances  produces  a  kaolinization  of  the  feldspar  and  a  removal 
of  other  ingredients,  leaving  fine  white  china  clay  as  a  result.  Such  beds  are  to 
be  seen  in  Socorro  Mountain  and  elsewhere. 

The  most  important  storehouses  of  the  precious  metals  are  found  in  the  igneous 
or  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Territory.  From  this  list  must  be  eliminated  the  last 
and  most  conspicuous  class  of  such  eruptives — the  basalt  flows  of  Post-Tertiary 
age.  A  very  large  part  of  the  Territory  is  dotted  with  craters,  from  which  the 
lava  sheets  have  spread  for  many  miles.  This  basalt  is  later  than,  and  so  covers, 
rocks  of  all  ages,  except  the  deposits  of  the  rivers.  Where  the  underlying  soft 
rocks  have  been  undennined  by  percolating  water,  as  has  often  occurred,  the  sheet 
breaks  down  irregularly  under  its  own  weight  and  produces  what  is  aptly  called 
*'  mal  pais,*'  or  bad  land.  No  substance  of  economic  importance  has  been  found 
in  these  basalts,  though  they  are  rich  in  iron,  and  the  neat  evolved  by  the  thin 
sheets  has  been  insufficient  to  be  instrumental  in  the  segregation  of  ores  from 
other  rocks. 

The  remaining  igneous  rocksmay  be  grouped  into  three  general  classes  of  intm- 
sives — the  andesite  series,  the  trachyte  series,  and  the  rhyolite  series.  The  first 
and  oldest  of  these  is  the  class  of  basic  eruptives,  mostly  dark-bluish  or  brown 
rocks,  with  white  crystals  of  feldspars  mottling  the  homogeneous  background, 
and,  when  these  crystals  are  conspicuous  enougn,  constitutmg  what  the  miners 
call  **  bird*s-eye  porphyry."  This  rock  is  one  of  the  most  general  sources  of 
gold — that  is,  it  almost  constantly  forms  the  country  rock  or  is  in  some  way  asso- 
ciated with  the  gold  ores.  It  is  true  that  the  andesite  is  not  in  itself  a  suitable 
rock  in  which  to  seek  appreciable  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  but  when  it 
has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  quartziferous  later  intrusives,  so  that  it  is  shot 
through  and  through  by  dikes  of  felsite  or  quartz,  or  where  flows  of  these  other 
rocks  are  interbedded  with  the  andesite,  the  segregation  of  more  or  less  of  gold 
and  silver  may  be  said  to  be  the  rule.  This  is  a  fact  that  will  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  help  to  the  prospector  as  well  as  the  mine  reporter. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  the  untrained  eye  to  distinguish  the  andesite  from  other 
dark  rocks  with  porphyritic  inclusions,  and  there  are  lifrht-colored  and  tufaceous 
phases  of  the  anaesite.  Sometimes  even  the  trained  petrographer  will  be  deceived 
or  in  doubt  till  he  has  the  opportunity  to  use  the  microscope.  The  geological 
survey  of  the  university  offers  its  services  in  making  such  determinations,  and  it 
is  well  supplied  with  the  necessary  instruments. 

If  we  were  to  name  the  mining:  camps  where  the  country  rock  of  the  gold  dikes 
is  formed  by  the  (»ld  andesite  series  of  eruptives,  nearly  all  the  important  mining 
camps  would  be  included.  The  Mogollons,  for  example,  afford  illustrations  of 
central  andesite  mountains  covered  and  penetrated  by  later  flows  of  trachyte  and 
other  acid  eruptives.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Black  Range  and  of  the  Magdale- 
nas.  The  Cochiti  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  an  isolated  group  of  andesite  peaks 
surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  trachyte  and  obsidian  eruptives.  Here  the  form  of  the 
later  eruptive  is  scoriaceous,  and  the  beds  of  tufa  cover  vast  areas  and  no  doubt 
protect  many  rich  lodes  from  the  destroying  hand  of  the  miner.  In  southern 
Colorado  we  have  traced  the  applicability  of  the  same  law.  The  Cerrillos  group 
has  but  a  small  core  of  andesite  in  the  midst  of  later  material,  but  forms,  witn 
the  series  of  mountains  to  the  south,  a  special  case. 

The  Otiz  Mountains,  for  example,  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  remarkable  rock  of 
a  granitoid  appearance,  which  proves  to  be  a  rare  species  of  cegerine  syenite,  bat 
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intermediate  between  an  acid  and  basic  rock.  This  extends  in  vast  sheets  over 
the  Cerrillos  coal  fields,  and  in  some  cases  interpenetrates  the  coal  series,  and  has 
been  the  agent  in  the  transformation  of  x>art  of  the  lignite  into  a  fine  quality  of 
anthracite.  The  radiating  dikes  of  the  same  material  form  conspicuous  land- 
marks in  this  region.  The  mines  in  the  Ortiz  are  due  to  quartz  intrusions  in  this 
material,  which  plays  the  same  part  that  andesite  does  in  other  cases,  and,  more- 
oyer,  it  is  intimately  associated  in  many  places  with  the  true  andesite.  The 
southern  part  of  the  Cerrillos  Mountains  is  made  up  largely  of  the  same  syenite, 
which  has  a  decidedly  ^eenish  color  in  typical  specimens,  but  there  are  also 
dikes  and  bosses  of  andesite  immersed  in  the  later  flows.  The  ^enite  in  this  case 
has  been  intimately  blended  with  fragments  or  great  masses  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks  through  which  it  has  broken  its  way.  These  rocks  were  mainly  Jura-Triassic 
and  Cretaceous.  It  would  appeal*  from  a  careful  study  of  the  region  that  the 
turquoise  owes  its  origin  to  action  of  the  molten  syenite  on  the  copper-bearing 
sanostone  of  the  Jurassic  it  had  caught  up  in  its  escape.  In  the  same  way  the 
deep  deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  may  be  explained  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  these 
flows  upon  the  underlying  Carboniferous.  Other  instances  of  this  kind  bear  out 
tiie  theory  of  such  interaction. 

The  San  Pedro  Mountain  is  a  more  complicated  instance  of  the  interrelation  of 
the  andesite  and  syenite  flows.  The  central  part  of  the  group  is  an  old  andesite 
volcano,  but  it  has  been  thoroughly  transformed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  syenite, 
80  ttat  the  two  rocks  are  apparently  interbedded  over  the  central  parts.  To  the 
east  the  syenite  is  the  prevailing  rock,  and  large  sheets  and  dikes  of  the  same 
material  occur.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Cerrillos,  the  flows  have  caught  un  and 
uplifted  the  sedimentary  sandstones  and  limestones.  A  curious  garnet  rocK  has 
thus  been  formed,  and  along  the  contacts  of  this  are  large  dex)osits  of  copper  and 
gold.  The  andesite  and  syenite  association  is  also  a  good  one  for  gold,  and  the 
region  is  a  favored  one  in  its  geological  construction,  though  somewhat  circum- 
scribed and  disturbed.  The  eflfect  of  the  eruption  has  made  itself  felt  on  the 
carboniferous  limestones  and,  as  in  similar  situations  elsewhere,  the  contained 
lead  and  silver  have  been  segre^ted  by  this  agency,  forming  valuable  mines. 

South  Mountain  is  also  a  syenite  uplift,  but  tne  andesite  element  is  lacking,  and 
accordingly  there  seems  to  be  no  separation  of  gold.  The  adjacent  limestones 
have,  however,  produced  rich  lead  suver  deposits  of  rather  snudl  and  irregular 
nature. 

In  the  Santa  Rita  district  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  a];)plication  of  another 
principle.  The  region  is  essentially  granite,  the  granite  being  like  that  elsewhere 
In  the  Territory— of  a  metamorphic  nature.  Upon  the  granite  and  its  superja- 
cent quartzite  or  conglomerate  is  a  lar^e  sheet  of  limestone  of  subcarboniferous 
age.  Along  the  Hannover  Creek  is  a  ndgelike  uplift,  from  which  the  lime  dips 
both  ways,  revealing  the  fact  that  at  the  contact  of  the  lime  with  the  underlying 
granitic  rocks  there  is  a  collection  of  iron.  In  this  case  the  iron  is  of  great  extent 
and  good  quality.  In  many  places  the  iron  has  served  as  a  precipitant  for  copper 
in  the  way  above  described,  and  large  copper  deposits  occur.  In  the  Santa  Kita 
district  proper  is  a  lar^e  basin,  affording  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for  such 
precipitation.  The  basm  is  not  of  recent  origin,  as  is  seen  by  the  occurrence  of 
artesian  water  and  the  extensive  alteration  (kaolinization)  of  the  feldspars  in  the 
porphyrys  and  granites  of  the  basin.  The  iron  may  have  come  from  tne  disinte- 
gration of  the  granite.  The  basin  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  an  uplift  and 
fault  to  the  south,  cutting  off  the  natural  outlet.  The  iron  appears  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  baoLn  and  doubtless  played  itspart  in  the  collection  of  the  magnificent 
copper  deposits.  The  country  roct  is  chiefly  an  orthoclase  porphyry.  The  ores 
may  originally  have  been  in  the  form  of  the  sulphides,  but  they  now  embrace  the 
entire  range  nt)m  native  copper  in  beautiful  plates  ana  concretions  to  malachite 
and  azurite.  Melachonite  and  cuprite  are  the  characteristic  ores  in  many  ot  the 
openings. 

The  above  instances  are  cited  to  illustrate  principles  which  the  observant  miner 
may  apply  for  himself.    A  few  of  these  points  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Gold  and  silver  are  indigenous  to  the  older  eruptives,  but  require  the  influence 
of  later  silicious  rocks  to  segregate  them.  They  need  not  be  sought  in  the  later 
trachyte  or  rhyolite  rocks  unless  there  be  present  andesite  or  other  basic  rocks. 
It  is  useless  to  search  for  ore  in  the  recent  basalts.  CoppNBr  is  indigenous  in  the 
Juratriassic  sedimentary  sandstones,  and  may  be  founa  in  organic  deposits.  It 
may  also  be  found  in  the  contact  between  the  stratifled  rocks  and  the  underlying 
gMmite,  but  peculiar  circumstances  alone  warrant  the  hope  of  discovering  large 
accumulations  in  either  instance.  Such  a  condition  is  afiforded  when  the  granite 
forms  a  basin  and  when  iron  dei>osits  have  preceded  the  copper.  Lead  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  carboniferous  limestones  where  the  latter  have  been  brought  within 
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the  segregating  inflnence  of  dikes  of  older  emptives.  The  lead  will  be  found  in 
shoots  or  channels  worn  in  the  limestone  or  in  more  x)ermeable  zones.  The  silver 
values  are  likely  to  be  greater  where  the  lead  has  been  sublimed  by  heat.  The 
original  form  of  the  lead  is  as  ^ena,  and  the  occurrence  of  carbonates  indicates 
a  concentration  by  water  action.  Turquoise  is  a  result  of  metamorphism  of 
copper-bearing  stratified  rocks  by  the  action  of  intrusive  igneous  rocks. 

These  aphorisms  might  be  largely  eictended,  but  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
tendency  of  recent  research  and  the  scope  of  the  work  now  xmder  way. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

O.  L.  HSRBIOK. 

Hon.  MiauEL  A.  Oteeo, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico. 

NEW  MEXICO  IfflNERALS. 

GOLD,  SILVER,  COPPER,  LEAD,  AND  ffiON. 

RICH  nXLD  FOR  PR08PBCT0R   AND   INVESTOR   IN    EVERY   COUNTY    IN    THE    TERRITORY— THE 

CLIMATE  PERMITS  OPERATIONS  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

That  the  whole  mountain  region  of  New  Mexico  presents  a  sure  pros- 
pecting field  is  a  safe  assertion.  To  say  that  a  few  favored  sjiots  at 
which  developments  have  taken  place — merely  points  on  the  vast  area 
of  known  mineralized  territory — show  even  a  small  part  of  the  great 
resources  of  our  mountains  is  false.  In  the  heart  of  the  best  devel- 
oi)ed  camps  is  still  much  virgin  ground,  and  much  of  the  mineral- 
bearing  area  has  scarcely  been  scratched  by  the  prospector's  pick. 
The  chances  in  this  Territory  to-day  are  equal  to  those  presented  by 
the  Cripple  Ci-eek  or  Leadville  districts. 

New  Mexico  has  upwards  of  80  mining  districts,  which  are  widely 
distributed,  proving  that  the  mineral  wealth  is  not  confined  to  one 
section. 

In  the  northwest  San  Juan  County  presents  great  possibilities  for 
extensive  hydraulic  operations. 

Next,  to  the  east,  is  Rio  Arriba,  where  many  thousand  acres  carry 
placer  gold  in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit  of  large  enterprises. 
Perhaps  no  stream  in  the  west  presents  the  same  advantages  for  the 
successful  employment  of  first-class  placer  dredging  machinery  as  the 
Chama.  This  gravel  runs  by  test  from  35  cents  to  $3,  and,  in  some 
cases,  as  high  as  $7  per  cubic  yard.  The  famous  mica  beds  are  also 
in  Rio  Arriba  County. 

Taos  County  is  not  only  a  rich  field  for  the  placer  miner,  but  for 
quai'tz  mining  it  has  districts  already  developed  which  indicate  its 
boundless  wealth.  The  Red  River  country  is  already  well  known  to 
the  mining  world  and  is  rapidly  making  a  reputation  as  a  producer  of 
gold.  La  Belle  and  Amizette  are  also  vigorously  pushing  to  the  front, 
development  showing  great  possibilities. 

Colfax  County  has  already  produced  many  millions  in  gold.  Com- 
prised within  the  boundaries  of  the  Maxwell  grant  in  this  county  are 
a  large  proportion  of  mineral  lands,  and  the  liberal  terms  given  to 
prospectors  by  the  grant  owners  is  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  dis- 
tricts on  this  grant  are  Old  Baldy,  a  large  producer  of  gold;  Ute 
Creek,  where  is  located  the  famous  Aztec  mine,  with  a  record  of 
almost  $1,000,000,  and  the  Montezuma,  a  producer  of  about  $300,000. 
There  is  great  activity  in  Moreno  Valley  and  in  the  Elizabethtown 
placers,  which  have  to  their  credit  over  $200,000  in  gold.  Hematite 
is  another  promising  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

One  of  the  richest  mineral  regions  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in 
southern  Santa  Fe  County.  The  placers  at  Dolores,  Golden,  and  San 
Pedro,  which  were  worked  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
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Spaniards,  and  are  still  being  worked  with  '* dry  washers"  by  their 
descendants,  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  paying  gravel,  and  the 
mountain  range  is  one  vast  upheavel  of  mineralized  rock.  Cunning- 
ham Hill,  in  this  district,  is  famous  as  being  a  mountain  of  ore. 
Dolores,  San  Pedro,  and  Golden  were  all  mining  camps  before  the 
discovery  of  Pike's  Peak.  At  Dolores  the  Ortiz  mine  was  a  producer 
for  5'ears,  the  first  milling  machinery  for  the  mine  having  been 
freighted  across  the  plains  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  It  has 
a  I'ecord  of  several  millions,  and  preparations  are  under  way  to  make 
the  mine  an  extensive  producer  again.  Near  the  Ortiz  mine  is  the 
Benton,  also  a  heavy  producer  of  gold  in  former  times,  but  idle  for 
several  years  owing  to  litigation.  The  Benton  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Judge  Force,  of  Durango.  Near  San  Pedro  the  most  noted  proper- 
ties are  the  Lincoln  Lucky,  the  Gold  Standard,  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Copper  Company's  mines.  The  Gold  Standard  has  recently  been 
bonded  to  capitalists  for  ninety  days  at  a  comfortable  figure.  At 
Golden  is  also  located  the  Monte  Cristo  Mining  Company,  which  is 
successfully  working  the  immense  gravel  deposits  on  a  large  scale. 
Near  Cerrillos  is  situated  the  turquoise  mine.  The  output  of  tur- 
quoise since  1890,  according  to  official  report,  has  been  about  $2,000,000, 
although  the  former  owner  of  the  property  claims  this  to  be  an  under- 
estimate, and  says  the  yearly  output  since  1893  will  reach  $1,500,000. 

Bernalillo  County  has  5,000  square  miles  of  mineralized  lands.  The 
Cochiti  district,  in  the  Jemez  Mountains,  is  becoming  almost  as  well 
known  as  the  farfamed  Cripple  Creek,  and  is  willing  to  dispute  with 
the  latter  the  title  of  the  "greatest  camp  on  earth."  The  Albemarle 
has  one  of  the  finest  milling  plants  in  the  West,  and  the  returns  from 
the  company's  mines  are  a  substantial  proof  of  what  energy  and  capi- 
tal will  accomplish  in  New  Mexico.  Others  of  the  best-known  prop- 
erties in  the  district  are  the  Washington,  Lone  Star,  Crown  Point, 
Iron  King,  and  many  more.  Hell  Canyon,  20  miles  to  the  east  of 
Albuquerque,  has  some  large  bodies  of  free  milling  ore  and  fine  indi- 
cations of  copper.  Considerable  work  is  now  being  done  in  the  dis- 
trict and  the  near  future  will  see  it  attracting  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  Magdalena  Mountains,  in  Socorro  County,  have  been  for  years 
the  scene  of  great  mining  activity.  Lead-silver  ores  abound  in  the 
district,  and  late  developments  at  Water  Canyon  and  Copper  Creek 
show  good  bodies  of  gold  ore.  The  Graphic  mines,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Capt.  A.  B.  Fitch,  are  well-known  producers,  and  are  at 
present  being  worked  to  full  capacity  day  and  night.  The  Kelly  mines 
are  also  located  in  these  mountains.  In  western  Socorro  County,  near 
the  Arizona  line,  is  the  Cooney  district,  rich  in  high-grade  silver  ores, 
but  now  being  worked  for  their  values  in  gold. 

The  far-famed  Black  Range  of  mountains,  extending  through  Sierra 
County  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  form  the  Continental 
Divide  and  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  mineral  sections  of  the 
world.  From  San  Agustin  plains  on  the  north  to  Cook's  Peak  on  the 
south,  about  120  miles,  and  with  a  breadth  of  40  miles,  is  a  vast  min- 
eralized area  which  has  been  producing  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other 
precious  and  useful  metals  for  years.  The  established  districts  on  the 
north  most  largely  developed  are  the  Black  Range  and  Apache,  whose 
I>ossibilities  are  as  yet  practically  untouched  and  are  beyond  estimate. 
Following  the  range  south  are  the  Animas,  Lake  Valley,  Percha,  and 
Kingston  districts,  the  principal  mining  centers  on  the  belt  above 
spoken  of  in  Sierra  County.  At  all  these  points  are  highly  produc- 
tive gold  and  silver  mines.     The  ore  from  the  Silver  Cell,  one  of  the 
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deservedly  famous  mines  in  this  range,  was  so  rich  that  it  was  refused 
by  the  smelters  and  had  to  be  sent  directly  to  the  mint  as  ballion,  and 
the  "Bridal  Chamber,"  in  the  same  range,  took  out  in  one  piece  silver 
valued  at  $80,000.  One  chamber,  with  the  dimensions  of  an  average 
dining  room,  surrendered  to  its  lucky  owners  more  than  $1,000,0(X). 
Is  it  not  time  for  capital  to  more  thoroughly  investigate  a  country 
with  such  stores  of  wealth?  The  immense  gravel  beds,  rich  in  gold, 
at  Hillsboro,  should  also  be  mentioned. 

Grant  County  has  within  its  boundaries  some  of  the  best-known 
gold-producing  camps  of  the  Southwest.  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre,  the 
oldest  district,  has  been  worked  since  1808,  and  its  mines  are  rich  in 
copper.  Pinos  Altos  has  a  number  of  large  producers,  and  the  results 
accomplished  in  the  past  two  years  are  proof  of  what  capital  and  judg- 
ment are  capable.  San  Francisco  and  New  York  mining  men  are  large 
holders  of  Pinos  4lt08  properties,  and  their  presence  in  the  district  is 
felt.  Hanover  is  rich  in  copper,  and  developments  at  present  make 
special  reference  to  the  camp  or  individual  mines  unnecessary.  Its 
ores  are  rich  in  copper,  with  an  excess  of  iron.  Cook's  Peak  is  a 
heavy  producer  of  lead-silver  ores,  and  the  shipping  records  of  its 
many  producing  mines  are  its  recommendation.  Other  camps  in 
Grant  County  which  are  attracting  their  share  of  attention  are  Cen- 
tral, Gold  Hill,  White  Signal,  and  Black  Hawk,  all  rich  in  gold,  silver, 
copper,  etc. 

Donna  Ana  County  is  dotted  and  crossed  with  mountain  ranges  which 
are  pregnant  with  mineral  wealth.  Mines  in  the  Caballo  Mountains 
carry  lead-silver  ores;  those  of  the  Organs  are  rich  in  native  silver, 
and  in  the  San  Diegos  is  found  Jree-milling  gold  ore.  There  have 
been  several  recent  strikes  in  Donna  Ana  County  which  are  very  rich. 

The  Old  Abe  mine,  near  White  Oaks,  in  Lincoln  County,  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  gold  producers  of  the  Southwest.  Workings  in  this  dis- 
trict have  reached  a  depth  in  some  mines  of  800  and  1,000  feet,  and 
at  that  depth  ore  bodies  are  more  permanent  than  nearer  the  surface, 
showing  that  nothing  is  lost  by  deep  working.  The  Bonito  country 
has  extensive  low-grade  free-milling  gold  ores,  but  has  been  little 
prospected.  In  fact,  this  entire  section  is  almost  a  virgin  field  for 
the  prospector.  The  Jicarilla  placer  fields  are  well  known  to  the 
miner  looking  for  a  grub  stake.  The  completion  of  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  into  this  rich  section  will  go  far  toward  assuring  its 
future. 

In  the  new  county  of  Otero  can  be  found  minerals  which  will  bring 
it  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  mining  world.  Besides  the 
new  placer  discoveries  in  the  Jarillas,  which  cover  about  40  miles  of 
gulches,  a  new  find  of  ore,  believed  by  the  lucky  discoverers  to  be 
tin,  is  the  latest,  and  as  there  are  large  bodies  of  it,  if  their  surmise 
proves  to  be  correct,  it  will  become  one  of  the  centers  of  mining 
excitement  in  the  Territory. 

The  chain  of  mineral  deposits  running  through  Colorado  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  found  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  New  Mexico, 
superficial  conditions  and  geological  formations  in  this  Territory  being 
almost  identical  with  those  found  in  Cripple  Creek  and  other  rich 
Colorado  camps.  Following  the  mountain  range  from  the  northern 
boundary  through  Colfax  and  Taos  counties  to  the  southeast  through 
Santa  Fe  to  Lincoln,  and  to  the  southwest  through  Bernalillo,  Socorro, 
Sierra,  and  Grant  counties,  the  same  general  indications  are  met,  the 
outcroppings  being  conspicuous  and  almost  continuous.  Many  mines 
in  this  range  have  been  good  producers  for  years  and  new  and  vain- 
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able  finds  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  At  the  present  time  develoj)- 
ment  is  being  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  in  the  history  of  the 
Territory.  When  the  prospector  and  investor  considers  that  this 
mineralized  region  extends  through  New  Mexico  a  distance  of  over 
400  miles  and  strikes  almost  every  county  in  the  Territory,  he  can 
readily  see  that  it  is  the  most  attractive  field  in  the  West.  Climatic 
conditions  which  make  it  i)ossible  to  work  the  year  round  are  also  an 
advantage  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Pine,  fir,  and  spruce  cover  the  mountain  ranges  below  timber  line, 
thus  furnishing  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber  for  mining  purposes. 

In  the  matter  of  fuel  the  coal  fields  of  New  Mexico  are  extensive, 
and  as  they  are  widely  distributed,  their  product  is  easily  and  cheaply 
furnished  to  every  district  in  the  Territory.  Labor  is  another  feature 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  esi)ecially  cheap. 

Among  the  natural  resources  of  the  Territory  are  gold,  silver,  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  brown  and  red  hematite,  ricolite,  mica,  coal,  limestone, 
sandstone,  fixe  clay,  hydraulic  cement,  infusorial  earth,  silicified  wood, 
turquoise,  garnet,  opal,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  mineral  waters,  min- 
eral paint,  alum  rock,  basalt,  and  the  latest  discover}^ — ^tin. 

MINING  AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  mining  resources  of  New  Mexico  are  something  wonderful. 
Here  we  have  practically  everything  in  the  shape  of  mineral  too  num- 
erous to  mention,  but  running  from  salt  and  sulphur  up  to  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones.  And  while  there  are  numerous  paying 
mines,  none  of  them  are  what  may  be  said  to  be  well  developed  so  far. 
All  that  it  needs  is  the  infiux  of  more  capital  to  thoroughly  develop 
its  various  mines,  when  this  Territory  will  become  one  of  the  richest 
mineral-producing  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range. 

The  mineral  resources  of  our  Territory  have  been  slowly  but  surely 
forcing  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
year  is  very  encouraging  and  brighter  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  has 
been  a  hard  matter  U>  interest  men  of  means  in  our  mines,  but  gradu- 
ally this  indifference  is  wearing  off  and  capitalists  are  now  sending 
experts  to  examine  into  the  many  promising  prox>ositions  throughout 
the  Territory,  and  we  hope  for  good  results  from  the  interest  taken 
by  our  Eastern  friends,  as  New  Mexico  offers  as  fine  opportunities  in 
the  mining  line  as  any  i)ortion  of  the  globe.  This  interesting  of  capi- 
talists means  that  money  for  development,  for  mining  machinery,  for 
smelters,  mills,  and  other  reduction  plants  will  find  its  way  to  New 
Mexico  and  make  the  mining  camps  of  New  Mexico  large  producers. 

GOLD  OUTPUT  WILL  BE  ENORMOUS  FROK  MANY  DISTBIOTS— EASTERN  CAPITAL  IS 
BEOINNINO  TO  DI800VER  THE  OPPORTUNITY— NOT  ONLY  OOLD,  BUT  OTHER 
KBTALS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES  ARE  FOUND  THERE. 

Mining  matters  in  New  Mexico  can  only  be  spoken  of  as  snrprisiiig  in  every 
respect,  and  everywhere  from  along  the  line  of  that  industry  reports  are  continu- 
ally coming  in  of  new  strikes  bein^  made,  old  mines  being  worked  to  their  fullest 
capacity,  and  new  con>orations  bemg  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  and 
practical  working.  It  is  heing  demonstrated  every  day,  and  in  all  of  the  principal 
districts,  that  there  is  sold  and  plenty  of  it.  What  is  needed  now  is  capital  with 
which  to  work  mines  tnat  have  oeen  proved  more  than  good  paying  propositions. 
In  many  districts  the  exx>erimental  period  is  x>ositivelv  x)assed,  and  practical  work 
with  capital  is  heinjy^  done.  Capital  is  pouring  in  irom  the  East,  and  the  gold 
mines  of  New  Mexico  are  proving  vastly  more  productive  of  profits  than  the 
manufactories  of  Massachusetts,  Onio,  and  Illinois,  and  Eastern  men  are  be£^- 
ning  to  realize  that  such  is  a  fact. 
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THE  MOOOLLON  DISTRICT. 


Down  in  the  sonthem  or  MogoUon  district  the  activity  is  very  gre&t,  and 
increased  capacity  is  steadily  marked.  The  (Confidence  is  turning  oat  trom  80  to 
100  tons  of  ore  every  day  with  a  force  of  70  miners.  The  ore  is  of  good  quality, 
and  ^e  proprietors  are  enjoving  a  well-deserved  period  of  profits. 

The  Deadwood  mine,  in  tne  same  district,  is  now  run  in  connection  with  the 
Deep  Down  mill,  which  is  using  daily  considerable  ore  which  averages  $16  in  gold 
and  $21  in  silver.  There  are  immense  bodies  of  this  ore  in  sight  and  very  easily 
gott^  out.  Numbers  of  smaller  mines  in  the  same  district  are  being  worked,  and 
prospectors  are  actively  looking  up  that  region,  and  with  considerable  success. 
The  Philadelphia  men  who  are  mterested  in  that  section  are  reported  as  pushing 
the  formation  of  their  big  compauy,  and  it  is  expected  their  operations  will  be 
commenced  in  the  near  future,  giving  numbers  of  men  in  that  region  employment. 


THE  HILLSBORO  OUTPUT. 


And  at  Hillsboro,  in  practically  the  same  district,  the  oulput  from  the  mines 
last  week  amounted  to  180  tons.  This  is  a  section  which  could  be  advantageously 
prospected.  Other  re^ons  in  the  Territoij have  become  so  well  known  to  miTiing 
men  that  their  attention  has  been  diverted  to  a  great  extent  away  from  the  prom- 
ising ffiUsboro  country,  although  it  has  been  demonstrated  there  is  plenty  of  goid 
and  other  mineral  in  that  recn^on  only  awaiting  development. 

In  the  Ortiz  mine  grant  thuigs  are  looking  uvel^r.  The  men  who  have  contnd 
of  the  Edison  interest  there  do  not  say  mucn,  but  it  is  genendly  known  that  the 
machinery  for  the  intended  j^igantic  operations  on  that  grant  bvthe  fidison  Co«n- 
pany  is  being  gotten  ready  in  the  East  as  f&st  as  possible,  and.  that  before  very 
long  a  large  number  of  men  will  be  finding  employment  in  producing  the  yellow 
stuff  from  that  immense  deposit  of  ore. 


THB  ORTIZ  MINE. 


The  Ortiz  mine  is  now  being  run  to  its  full  capacity,  about  60  tons  per  day  being 
the  average.  This  mine  bids  fair  to  become  a  wealth  producer,  ana  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  but  a  few  months  ago  the  boiler  horse  power  at  that  mine  was  but  seven. 
Within  a  few  montiis  two  changes,  both  for  more  power,  have  been  instituted, 
and  tonday  thev  are  using  a  100-norsepower  boiler,  to  its  full  cai>acity,  with  the 
probabilify  in  the  near  future  of  being  oomx>elled  to  add  more  as  their  property 
reaches  a  higher  state  of  development. 

The  Shoshone,  in  the  same  country,  is  another  ]^roxK)6ition  which  is  very  well 
thought  0^,  and  the  owners  are  now  engaged  in  sinking  another  shaft.  At  a  depth 
of  90  feet,  4  feet  of  mineral  has  been  disclosed,  and  predictions  for  the  futmre  of 
that  property  are  very  bright. 


THE  OOOHITI  DISTRICT. 


In  the  Cochiti  district  and  around  Bland  and  Oolden  things  are  particularly 
promising.  Bland  seems  to  be  a  trifie  more  favored  so  far  as  new  people  and  pros- 
pectors are  concerned,  it  being  reported  that  new  arrivals  to  that  camp  have  aver- 
aged 10  per  dav  for  some  time  back.  As  few  of  the  new  prospectors  seem  to  have 
any  thou^t  of  leaving,  it  must  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  camp  is 
in  a  sound,  healthy  condition.  Most  of  the  new  arrivals  are  those  directiv  con- 
cerned in  mining,  and  as  there  is  a  large  unexnlored  and  unclaimed  body  of  land 
in  that  vicinity  yet,  the  prospects  seem  to  be  alluring  for  the  prospector.  Kewiy- 
opened  claims  are  very  easily  disposed  of,  but  the  owners  seem  to  be  inclined  to 
hold  on.  knowing  that  time  will  increase  the  value  of  their  properties.  The 
Cochiti  IS  undoubtedly  the  best  paying  region  in  the  Territory. 


NOT  A  BOOM  MOVEMENT. 


The  unusual  developments,  both  under  way  and  projected,  are  not  the  result 
of  a  boom ;  they  are  but  the  honest,  gi^^antic  stride  forward  of  a  suipassingly 
rich  counti^,  whose  resources  are  begimung  to  be  known.  The  latest  big  project 
is  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  steam  as  the  motive  power  in  that  dis- 
trict. With  a  big  dam  constructed  across  the  Bio  Grande  about  13  miles  above 
the  Albemarle  group  of  mhies,  and  an  electric-power  house  at  that  point 
largo  and  powemil  enough  to  furnish  power  to  not  only  the  mills,  but  for 
the  tramways  and  lighting  purposes,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  Gochitis 
will  be  prosperous.    This  scheme  is  a  bona  fide  proposition  and  will  be  car- 


ried out  by  the  manager  of  the  Albemarle,  backed  by  ms  company.    One  mining 

kted  this  week  whereby  a  Mr.  Weatherhead,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


deal  was  oonsummai 
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gained  control  of  the  Gleason  mine  at  Gk>lden.  He  proposes  to  immediately 
install  new  reduction  and  smelting  works  on  his  claim  and  the  prox>ertv  will  no 
donbt  pay  out  big.    It  has  a  IH-f oot  vein  ranging  from  $20  to  $200  to  the  ton. 

In  the  Grown  Point  active  work  is  being  done,  drifts  being  ran,  and  the  con- 
tractors report  the  ore  improving  at  every  foot  of  advance.  The  Monte  Cristo 
has  been  enjoying  a  run  of  lack,  and  the  owners  have  ordered  100  tons  of  machinery 
for  their  placer  claims.  On  the  Ermine  extension  development  has  been  recently 
done,  the  r^snlts  proving  highly  satisfactory,  the  pro^rfy  showing  a  4-foot  vein 
rnnning  through.  On  the  Albermarle  Group  everytmng  is  hunmung.  The  pay 
roll  of  this  mine  already  averages  $16,000  x>er  monm,  and  that  property  bids  fair 
to  make  a  national  reputation  as  a  producer  of  gold.  While  gold  commands  the 
most  attention,  the  silver  propositions  are  all  right,  and  should  silver  ever  be 
restored  to  its  rightful  place,  prodigious  production  of  that  metal  in  central  New 
Mexico  would  be  chromcled.  Opals  are  frequently  found  in  this  part  also.  In 
S^ita  Fe  and  more  particularly  Taos  County,  aexK)sits  of  copper  are  being  ejroloited 
with  good  results,  and  the  Copper  Glance  mine  in  Taos  County  has  been  bonded 
to  Chicago  capitalists. 

tbbIred  river  gountrt. 

Up  in  the  Elizabethtown  and  Red  River  country  everything  betokens  a  very 
busy  summer,  and,  like  the  other  mining  districts  of  the  Territory,  seems  to  be 
verv  sanguine  of  pronounced  and  abundant  success. 

Everv  able-bodied  man  in  that  region  is  able  to  instantly  command  work.  At 
the  Mallette  prop^*ty  very  fine  free  gold  specimens  have  been  shown  up,  with  the 
full  expectation  that  the  good  prospects  will  conthiue.  The  '*  I  Own  ^'  is  under- 
going considerable  development.  H.  B.  Tompkins*s  property  on  the  Black  Moun- 
tain, in  the  same  vicinity,  is  panning  out  well,  his  shaft  at  85  feet  showing  up  a 
4-foot  vein  of  excellent  ore.  One  of  the  promising  claims  is  that  of  Henry  Young, 
who  has  been  actively  at  work  taking  out  ore  uiat  assayed  $500  per  ton.  The 
Anderson  property  at  £lizabethtown  is  authoritatively  reported  as  sending  $100 
ore  to  the  mills.  In  the  northern  region,  and,  in  fact  in  the  several  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  Territory,  the  mining  outlook  for  the  coining  season  is  particularly 
enticing,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  present  success  will  prove  a  great  benefit 
as  a  sound  advertising  medium  for  the  undoubtedly  great  and  rich  mining 
resources  within  our  borders. 

THE  MINES  OP  NEW  MEXICO. 
[From  Territorial  Bnrean  of  Immigration  ] 

GOLD,  8ILVSR,  COPPBR>  LEAD,  IRON,  COAL.,  AND  ALX.  THE  PRECIOUS  AND  VSErUL  METALS  AND 
MTNBRALA— FIELDS  POR  THE  PROSPECTOR  AND  INVESTOR  IN  EVERT  COUNTY  OP  THE  TBR* 
RITORY— A  CLIMATE  THAT  AFPORDS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  POR  THE  MINER  TO  WORK  THE  TEAB 
'ROUND— THE  ATTENTION  OP  MINING  MEN  PROM  THE  NORTHERN  STATES  NOW  BBINQ 
ATTRACTED  TO  THIS  TERRITORY,  RICH  IN  MINERAL,  AND  LABOE-SIZBD  INVESTMENTS  ABB 
BEING  MADE. 

A  vast  mineral  field. — Mr.  J.  D.  Bone,  a  mining  expert  of  good  standing,  who 
has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  different  mineral  districts  in  the  Territorv,  sajrs: 

*'As  a  broad  assertion,  we  may  say  the  whole  mountain  region  in  New  Mexico 
is  a  fair  and  a  reasonably  sure  prospecting  field.  It  is  a  verv  false  idea  to  suppose 
that  a  few  favored  spots,  at  wmch  development  has  taken  place — ^merelv  little  pin 
I>oints  on  the  vast  area  of  known  mineralized  territory — are  all,  or  one-thousanath 
part,  of  the  great  resources  of  our  mountains. 

**  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  quite  a  promising  field  for  prospecting  would 
be  right  in  the  midst  of  any  one  of  our  oldest  camps.  This  being  true  in  the 
oldest  and  iivest  mining  camps  of  the  Territory,  surely  the  vast  field  of  known 
mineral  bearing  area  has  been  but  indifferently  prospected,  if  indeed,  at  all. 

'*  The  seeker  after  hidden  wealth  has  here  in  New  Mexico  a  wide  field,  one 
which  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  will  exceed  in  value  anything  vet  discovered. 
The  areas  most  likely  to  produce  results  are  where  eruptive  forces  nave  been  most 
active  and  the  disturbances  and  crystallizing  of  the  strata  most  pronounced. 

**  In  thi9  Territory,  with  its  122,444  square  miles,  are  rich  ana  inviting  fields, 
practically  untouched  by  the  pick  of  the  prospector,  and  offering  the  miner  and 
capitalist  opportunities  for  rich  returns  for  labor  and  money  exx>ended,  such  as 
are  very  seldom  found  in  any  mining  section  of  the  great  west.  As  good,  if  not 
better,  chances  are  presented  within  the  boundaries  of  this  Territory  thim  were 
found  in  Leadville  or  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

**  Mining  districts. — This  Territory  has  now  some  eighty  five  mining  districts, 
which  are  scattered  widely,  and  cover  a  large  section  of  country,  thus  showing 
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that  the  mineral  wealth  is  by  no  means  confined  in  any  one  special  place,  bnt 
largely  distributed  over  a  great  extent  of  territory. 

**  The  territory  in  New  Mexico  already  more  or  less  developed  equals  80,000  square 
miles  of  mineral-bearing  country,  and  the  better  developed  districts  of  this  vast 
extent  are  as  rich  as  any  exploited  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  its  as  yet 
great  *  undeveloped  areas '  oner  to  the  intelligent  prospector  and  energetic  man  of 
means  opportunities  found  in  no  other  mining  country. 

'*  The  great  mineral  belt. — By  examining  any  ordinary  map  of  the  Western  States 
it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  most  valuable  recent  developments  of  minerals  in 
southern  Ck>lorado  are  on  a  well-defined  line  following  the  Rocky  Mountain  ^rstem 
into  and  across  New  Mexico,  and  that  that  line  extends  through  the  central  west 
and  southwest  portions  of  the  Territory  without  a  break  of  any  considerable  extent. 

**  That  conditions  along  this  extent  of  country,  almost  400  miles  in  length;  in 
many  respects  resemble  tne  gold  and  silver  bearing  formations  of  Creede,  Cripple 
ChreeK,  Rosita,  Silver  Cliff,  and  the  ^reat  San  Juan  country  of  Colorado  can  not 
be  doubted,  and  in  the  coming  years  it  is  not  unlikely  this  section  of  New  Mexico 
may  develop  many  places  as  productive  of  wealth  as  the  above-named  Colorado 
districts. 

**New  Mexico  gold  fields, — Lying  just  south  of  the  g^reat  Commonwealth  of  Colo- 
rado, our  first  counties  are  San  Juan,  Rio  Arriba,  Taos,  Colfax,  and  Union. 

'*  The  evidences  of  gold  throughout  San  Juan  are  such  that  this  county  becomes 
attractive  as  a  i)oint  where  extensive  hydniulic  operations  may  be  conducted  vrith 
every  assurance  of  success. 

'*  Passing  east  from  this  county  we  come  to  Rio  Arriba,  where  the  mineral 
deposits,  worked  to  any  great  extent,  generally  take  the  form  of  placers  and  vast 
fields  of  coal.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Tierra  Amarilla  and 
Gk>od  Hope  would  be  a  good  and  most  promising  prospecting  field  for  the  precious 
metals. 

''  Rich  pkusers.^'Neai  AbiqTiiu,  along  the  Chama  River,  are  gold  placers  that 
cover  nearly  20,000  acres,  which  show  a  remarkable  average  yield  of  gold,  and  as 
water  seems  to  be  plentiful  for  most  of  the  year,  this  vicinity  is  unexcelled  as  a 
ix>int  where  large  and  paying  mining  enterprises  may  be  conducted.  Examina- 
tion of  these  deposits  along  the  Chaina  River  are  now  being  made  by  Prof.  F.  A. 
Reynolds,  acting  under  directions  from  an  Eastern  mining  syndicate,  and  the 
dauy  press  report  this  gentleman  as  saying  that  gravel  tested  by  him  runs  from 
50  cents  to  $8  m  gold  per  cubic  yard. 

*'  The  deep  placer  deposits  of  Taos  County,  along  the  Rio  Grande,  are  probably 
the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States,  and  investigation  warrants  us  m  saying 
that  nothing  since  the  discovery  of  California  and  Australia  is  comparable  for  its 
measurable  resources  of  gold  available  by  the  hydraulic  process.  Reference  to  the 
report  of  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  published  in  1880,  will  fully  convince  even  those  who  are 
sending  men  and  money  to  explore  Alaska's  frozen  fields  that  rif^ht  here  in  New 
Mexico— a  land  of  x>erpetual  sunshine — are  eouaUy  rich  and  much  more  desirable 
ffold-placer  deposite.  The  altitude  of  these  aeep  placer  deposits  is  perhaps  7,000 
feet ;  still,  because  of  this  locality  being  sheltered  by  the  encircling  mountains, 
and  because  of  its  more  southern  latitude,  placer  mining  can  be  carried  on  quite 
nine  months  of  each  year  and  at  points  the  entire  year.  These  great  placer  deposits 
do  not  alone  constitute  Taos  County's  great  undeveloped  resources,  for  her  moun- 
tains are  rich  in  metals,  as  is  fuller  shown  at  numerous  points  where  there  are  pro- 
ducing gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines. 

**  Qwirtz  mining, — The  Red  River  country  in  Taos  County  is  fast  becoming  known 
to  mining  men  throughout  the  world  as  a  district  destined  in  a  very  short  time  to 
rival  any  one  of  our  greatest  ffold-producing  sections. 

**  At  La  Belle,  Amizette,  and  other  i>oints  development  is  being  rapidly  pushed, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Taos  County  has  fairly  entered  upon  a  bright  mining 
future. 

**  To  the  east  of  this  rich  county  of  Taos  lies  Colfax  County,  a  district  which  has 
produced  many  millions  in  gold,  and  which  to-day  jrives  brighter  promise  than  at 
any  time  in  its  historv.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  rich  mineral  lands  of  this 
county  are  comprised  within  uie  bounda^es  of  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Com- 
pany's property.  The  liberal  policy  pursued  by  this  comx>any  in  its  dealings  with 
the  prospector  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  management  of  this  grant  has  laid  down 
rules  very  similar  to  those  governing  mineral  locations  on  public  domains,  and  the 
property  is  thrown  open  to  the  prospector  and  miner,  who  can  at  a  nominal  cost 
acquire  title  and  develop  mining  properties  on  tlie  grant.  The  old  Baldy  district 
on  this  grant  is  a  large  gold  producer,  so  also  is  the  Ute  Creek  district,  where  is 
located  uie  famouBold  Aztec  mine,  with  a  record  of  almost  a  million  in  gold.   The 
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Monteztima  mine,  on  what  is  commonly  known  as  Monteznma  Hill,  has  produced 
between  $200,000  and  $800,000. 

'*  There  is  greater  activity  in  the  west  Moreno  Valley  district  than  ever  before, 
and  only  8  miles  from  the  new  but  promising  camp  of  Hematite  are  the  world- 
famed  £lizabethtown  placers,  which  have  produced  over  ^00,000  in  gold.  Aside 
from  these  famons  placers  it  is  said  that  miners,  in  a  crude  way,  produce  large 
sums  in  gold  from  placer  ground  but  little  known. 

**  Qrand  opening  for  prospectors,— lA\X\e  mining  of  the  precious  metals  has  been 
done  in  Union  County,  but  it  is  not  an  unlikely  field  for  prospecting  for  our 
undeveloped  mineral  resources. 

**  Passing  from  Union  County,  we  next  take  up  Mora  and  San  Miguel  counties, 
two  sections  of  the  Territory  which  seem  to  have  oeen  but  indifferently  prospected. 
The  mountain  range  west  of  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  lies  directly  in  the  gold- 
producing  belt,  and  surface  indications  are  most  favorable. 

'*  South  from  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Fe  County,  and  not  far  from  the  town 
of  CerriUos,  in  a  disconnected  range  of  mountains,  with  perhaps  an  average  width 
of  7  miles,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mineral  regions  of  ^ew  Mexico,  and  we 
may  sav  of  the  world.  This  range  travels  north  and  south  and  is  known  as  the 
Ortiz  Mountains.  The  surface  indications  are  unsurpassed,  and  a  number  of  fine 
bodies  of  low-grade,  free-milling  gold  ores  are  found,  among  which  may  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  the  famous  Cunningham  Hill  and  adjoining  properties  near 
Dolores.  The  main  western  lode,  especially  in  its  southern  extension,  is  rich  in 
copper,  as  found  in  the  workings  of  the  San  Pedro  Copper  Comi>any.  This 
r^;ion  was  known  to  the  early  Spanish  explorers,  who,  upon  their  advent  into  this 
country,  discovered  and  worked  the  ricn  gravel  deposits  at  the  base  of  Ortiz 
Mountain,  in  and  about  San  Pedro,  Oolden,  and  Dolores. 

^^A  million  a  year,-— An  experienced  and  reliable  expert  who  examined  these 
extensive  placers  a  few  years  ago  reported  that,  *  if  sufficient  water  were  placed 
thereon,  these  placers  could  be  made  to  yield  $1,000,000  in  gold  per  year  for  over 
twenty-three  years.*  The  *  country  rock,*  being  soft  and  porous  so  that  the  vein 
matter  lying  near  the  surface  rapidly  oxidizes  and  the  oxidized  'honeycomb' 
quartz  remaining  with  its  vast  supply  of  free  gold,  is  eroded  by  degrees  and  being 
carried  down  the  slox>e  to  feed  the  placers  below. 

'*  The  famous  turquois  mine. — In  the  vicinity  of  CerriUos  is  a  small  section  of 
mountainous  countiy,  in  which  is  located  one  of  the  world*s  best  known  and  most 
productive  turquois  mines.  There  are,  as  near  as  we  can  learn,  some  sixty  or 
seventy  tuitiuois  claims  in  New  Mexico,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  in  active  and  profit- 
able operation. 

*'  The  output  of  turquois  in  New  Mexico,  as  taken  from  official  sources,  was 
$150,000  in  1891,  $175,000  in  1892,  $200,000  in  1893,  $250,000  in  1894,  $350,000  in  1895, 
and  $475,000  in  1896;  but  it  is  ox>enly  asserted  that  the  true  value  of  turquois 
mined  since  1890  has  been  greatly  underestimated.  As  an  illustration,  one  of  these 
mines  sold  in  1893  for  $250,000,  and,  according  to  the  statements  of  a  former  owner, 
has  paid  a  million  and  a  half  a  year  since  that  time.  One  single  stone  taken  out 
is  reported  to  have  been  bought  for  $6,000  in  New  York. 

**  Vochiti  and  HeU  Canyon, — ^Leaving  Santa  Fe  County,  we  next  take  up  Ber- 
nalillo, which  has  an  area  of  8,000  square  miles,  of  which  5,000  square  miles  are 
classed  as  mineral  lands.  The  well-known  Cochiti  mining  district  practically 
dates  from  discoveries  made  in  1893.  Progress  was  retarded  by  title  suits  under  old 
grants,  but  a  decision  favorable  to  the  miners  was  recentiy  handed  down  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  now  development  in  this  wonderful  camp  goes 
steadily  forward. 

**  Elast  of  the  city  of  Albuquerque  some  20  miles  is  the  Hell  Canyon  district,  des- 
tined in  the  near  future  to  attract  widespread  attention.  The  large  bodies  of 
free-milling  ores  disclosed  in  the  workings  of  the  mines  are  probably  as  extensive 
for  amount  and  character  and  work  as  any  in  the  United  States.  These  large 
bodies  of  ores  are  deserving  of  investigation,  and  if  operated  on  proper  lines 
will  produce  handsome  returns  for  many  years  to  come.  Considerable  mining 
macmnery  is  now  being  placed  in  the  camps  and  active  ox>erations  will  soon 
commence. 

**In  our  travels  south  we  have  now  come  to  Socorro,  a  county  blessed  with 
abundant  natural  resources,  extending  as  it  does  about  170  miles  eaist  and  west  by 
100  miles  north  and  south,  and  contaming  over  10,000,000  acres,  some  sections  of 
which  have  produced  millions  in  minenJ  wealth.    This  county,  which  for  many 

Sears  past  has  been  steadily  adding  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  world,  stands  to- 
ay  upon  the  threshold  of  a  brighter  future  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
^*A  carload  of  bullion  a  day, --Just  west  of  Socorro  City  there  are  large  deposits 
of  leadHsHver  ores,  but  only  at  one  point  in  the  county  is  this  class  of  ores  now 
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being  mined  to  any  ^eat  extent — in  the  Magdalena  Monntains.    Water  Canyon 
and  Copper  Creek  districts,  west  of  Socorro  City,  are  very  rapidly  coming  into 

? prominence  as  gold  producers,  and  with  the  improvements  now  being  made  bid 
air  to  rival  the best-tnown  sections  of  the  Territory.  At  the  town  of  Kelley ,  some 
30  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Socorro,  are  located  the  famous  Kelley  mines,  heavy 
producers  of  lead-silver  ores.  Under  the  able  management  of  Capt.  A.  B.  Fitch 
the  Graphic  mines  are  producing  with  ease  suflScient  ore  to  keep  in  full  ox>eration 
day  and  night  the  100-ton  smelter.  A  carload  of  bullion  is  turned  out  by  this 
plant  every  twenty-four  hours,  thus  making  lively  times  not  only  for  the  many 
miners  in  and  about  Kelley,  but  every  man  in  this  section  reaps  a  measure  of 
benefit  from  this  industry. 

*'Awajr  to  the  west  in  Socorro  County,  near  where  the  Territorial  boundary  line 
joins  Arizona,  is  located  the  Cooney  district,  a  section  at  one  time  producing  high- 
grade  silver  ores,  but  whose  mines  are  now  being  worked  largely  for  the  gold 
values  contained  in  the  ores. 

**  The  far-famed  Black  range. — We  have  now  reached  the  county  of  Sierra, 
wherein  are  located  the  well-known  Mimbres,  or  Black  range  of  mountains,  whi(^ 
in  many  respects  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  most  truly  said  that  an  extent  of  country  from  San  Augustine  plains  on  the 
north  to  Cooks  Peak  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  over  120  miles,  is  mineralized  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout.  Mines  located  along  this  mineralized  belt  of 
country  have  long  oeen  famed  as  steady  producers  of  high-class  ores  of  all  the 
useful  metals,  including  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  The  Black  range 
extends  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  and  is  about  40  miles  in  widS. 
The  apex  or  summit  of  the  range  forms  what  is  known  as  the  Continental  Divide. 
The  topography  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  make  any  point  easily  accessible.*^ 

A  yet  undeveloped  field, — A  lar^e  percentage  of  the  known  mineral -bearing  area 
of  l^w  Mexico  has  been  but  indifferently  prosjiected — very  much  of  it  not  at  all. 
Consequently  there  is  still  here  a  wide  field  for  the  seeker  after  hidden  wealth.  It 
is  therefore  not  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  that  there  are  yet  here  quite  as 

Srofitable  fields,  untouched  by  the  pick  of  the  prospector,  as  any  that  have  been 
eveloped.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  southerly  western  portions, 
nearly  all  mountainous,  bordering  Arizona  and  Old  Mexico,  abound  in  all  the 
valuable  minerals  equally  if  not  beyond  the  northeasterly  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain areas,  nor  that  in  due  time,  under  the  rigorous  search  of  the  energetic  and 
intelligent  prospector,  great  values  will  in  the  not  distant  future  be  developed, 
and  to  an  extent  and  value  equal,  if  not  beyond,  any  that  have  yet  been  reached. 

The  capitalist,  the  miner,  or  prospector  who  decides  to  cast  his  lot  here  will  find 
the  founoations  of  a  broad  ana  enlightened  society  well  established.  They  will 
find  a  generous,  progressive,  and  liberal-minded  people,  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  every  comer.  They  will  find  order,  society,  law,  and  an  enUghtenea 
public  sentiment  ruling  the  Territory. 

Favorable  climatic  conditions.— 'Sot  only  the  character  of  these  deposits  as  given 
by  conservative  and  reliable  correspondents,  but  the  accessibility  and  value  as 
shown  by  the  daily  record  of  output  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  field  covered,  mark 
this  as  the  most  attractive  field  covered  to  the  minor  and  mine  hunter  yet  developed 
on  the  American  continent,  if  not  in  the  world. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  Mexico  section  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  1897,  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1, 1898,  contains  valuable  information 
in  regard  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  New  Mexico,  especially  to  prospectors  and 
miners.  While  it  shows,  as  compared  to  more  northerly  latitudes,  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  mining  sections  of  New  Mexico  was  seldom  below  the  freezing 
point  and  the  weather  was  very  rarely  too  cold  for  prospecting  or  surface-mining 
work.  If  so  disposed,  the  miner  can  put  in  the  entire  year  prospecting  or  mining, 
at  his  pleasure  or  convenience. 

Mining  claims,  how  located. — The  bureau  frequently  receives  inquiries  asking 
for  information  concerning  the  manner  of  locating  mineral  claims  in  New  Mexico, 
and  if  our  laws  differ  from  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  United  States  General 
Land  Office. 

We  can  say  that,  in  the  main,  the  United  States  laws,  as  found  in  the  Revised 
Statutes,  governing  the  location  of  claims,  govern  also  in  New  Mexico ;  the  laws 
of  New  Mexico  making  one  additional  requirement  relating  to  the  locating  of 
mines,  which  is  set  out  in  section  1  of  chapter  25,  Laws  of  1^,  as  follows : 

**  That  the  locator  or  locators  of  any  mining  claim,  located  after  this  act  shall 
take  effect,  shall,  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  taking  possession  of  the 
same,  sink  a  discovery  shaft  upon  such  claim  to  a  depth  of  at  least  10  feet  from 
the  lowest  part  of  the  rim  of  such  shaft  at  the  surface  exposing  mineral  in  place, 
or  shall  drive  a  tunnel,  adit,  or  open  cut  upon  such  claim  to  at  least  10  feet  below 
the  surface  exposing  mineral  in  x)lace.*' 
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The  United  States  laws  prescribe  that  TniiiiTig  claims  nx)oii  veins  or  loads  of 
qnartz  or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or 
other  valuable  dexKxsits,  shall  not  exceed  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  vein  or 
lode ;  and  the  claim  is  limited  to  300  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vein  or  load.  (See 
sec.  2320,  Rev.  Stats.) 

Tunnels. — ^Where  a  tunnel  is  run  for  the  development  of  a  vein  or  lode,  or  for 
the  discover>[  of  mines,  the  owners  of  snch  tunnel  shall  have  the  right  of  posses- 
sion of  all  veins  or  lodes  within  3,000  feet  from  the  face  of  such  tunnel  on  tne  line 
thereof  to  the  same  extent  as  discovered  from  the  surface ;  and  locations  on  the 
line  of  such  tunnel,  of  veins  or  lodes  not  appearing  on  the  surface,  made  by  other 
parties  after  the  commencement  of  the  tunnel,  and  while  the  same  is  being  prose- 
cuted with  reasonable  dili^nce,  shall  be  invalid.  Failure  to  prosecute  the  work 
on  the  tunnel  for  six  months  shall  be  considered  an  abandonment.  (See  sec.  2323, 
Bev.  Stats.) 

Remarkable  activity. — The  eyes  of  mining  men  being  now  upon  the  remarkable 
activity  which  has  suddenly  opened  up  in  the  Cochiti  district,  we  quote  what  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Wynkoop  says  of  one  of  our  live  camps : 

**A  movement  of  great  importance  to  the  mimng  world,  and  especially  to  New 
Mexico,  is  at  present  in  progress  in  the  Cochiti  minmg  district,  which  is  situated  in 
Bemamlo  County,  some  50  miles  north  of  Albuquerque,  the  county  seat,  and  some 
40  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe ,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico.  Mining  is  reviving  through- 
out the  district.  Mining  companies  of  long  and  general  experience,  supiwrted  oy 
unlimited  capital,  have  taken  hold  of  many  of  the  larger  properties,  and  have 
instituted  operations  of  a  nature  not  to  be  surpassed  by  those  of  any  mining  dis- 
trict in  the  West.  The  leading  features  of  tnese  operations  consist  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  mill  of  125  tons  daily  capacity,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  to  treat 
the  ores  of  the  Albemarle  group  of  four  mines;  the  resumption  of  operations  at 
the  Bland  mill,  under  improved  methods  and  with  excellent  success  in  the  saving 
of  the  gold  and  silver  values  contained  in  the  ores  of  the  Lone  Star  group  of  mines, 
at  a  cost  sufficiently  low  to  afford  a  handsome  profit ;  the  projected  new  200-ton 
mill  to  treat  Crown  Point  and  Pino  Canyon  custom  ores,  and  the  development  of 
many  of  the  mining  properties  which,  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  lay  idle  for  the 
need  of  capital  to  make  them  pairing  mines. 

**  To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  operations  in  this  district  are  attaining,  we 
will  mention  the  fact  that  within  the  past  three  months  extensive  developments 
have  been  in  progress  upon  four  large  properties ;  five  other  large  groups  of  claims 
have  been  taken  under  lease  and  bond  by  responsible  mining  companies  of  long 
experience  for  large  amounts;  the  construction  of  one  quartz  mill  nas  been  com- 
pleted and  the  construction  of  another  mill  is  in  progress,  while  two  others  are 
m  contemplation  of  early  erection. 

**The  entire  Cochiti  mining  district  embraces  a  mineral  region  some  6  miles 
from  east  to  west  by  about  18  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  includes  three  dis- 
tinct parallel  quartz  lodes  extending  north  and  south  and  cropping  above  the 
surface,  which  are  of  enormous  size  and  possess  an  even  value  of  |8  to  $40  to  the 
ton,  selected  ore  running  as  high  as  $1,800  to  the  ton. 

**  The  indications  of  the  present  leave  little  doubt  that  the  Cochiti  mining  dis- 
trict will  henceforth  enjoy  an  era  of  great  prosperity." 

A  Klondike  at  home. — The  **  Klondike  of  the  Soutiiwest"  is  the  name  frequently 
applied  to  New  Mexico,  and,  judging  from  the  fiattering  progress  she  has  made  in 
mining  since  January  1, 1898,  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  fever  for  the  gold  in 
the  **  Klondike  of  the  Southwest "  will  be  as  high  and  unabating  as  it  now  is  for 
the  **  Klondike  of  the  Northwest,"  and,  in  contrast  and  comparison,  producing 
gold  against  gold,  raUroad  facilities  against  reindeers  and  dogs,  fooi  against 
famine,  comfort  and  health  against  hardships,  and  happiness  against  misery^. 

Our  vast  natural  resources. — ^It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  in  point  of 
natural  resources  none  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  exceed  New  Mexico.  In 
addition  to  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  coal  (anthracite  and  bituminous), 
fire  clay,  alum,  sulphur,  salt,  gypsum,  onj^x,  and  marble  are  found  in  large 
deposits.    New  Mexico  supplies  the  world  with  turquois. 

GYPSUM. 

In  south  Santa  Fe  County,  in  the  county  of  San  Miguel,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  places  in  New  Mexico  are  to  be  found  large  deposits  of  this 
mineral.  In  Donna  Ana  County,  on  the  San  Augustin  Plains,  there 
exists  the  largest  deposit  of  gypsum  known  in  the  world,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly pui'e  clmracter.     The  location  of  this  deposit  is  unique.     The 
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San  Augustin  Plain  is  about  150  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  30  to  60  miles  from  east  to  west.  Near  Whiteoaks,  in  Lin- 
coln County,  in  the  midst  of  this  plain,  is  the  crater  of  an  ancient 
volcano,  the  lava  from  which  has  flown  in  a  southerly  direction  like  a 
stream  of  water  for  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  varying  in  width  from 
one-half  to  3  miles.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  stream  of  lava  there 
is  a  small  stream  of  salt  water  flowing  into  a  salt  lake,  about  1  mile  in 
width,  and  1^  miles  in  length.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  lake  the 
bed  of  gypsum  begins,  and  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  down  the 
center  of  the  plain,  adjoining  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  river  bed, 
almost  without  a  break  for  a  distance  of  50  miles.  The  gyiwum  bed 
varies  from  5  to  20  miles  in  width.  It  is  granulated  in  character,  white 
as  the  driven  snow,  and  seems  to  be  piled  up  on  the  plain  like  snow- 
drifts, requiring  no  labor  for  mining  or  for  handling.  I  can  not  more 
accurately  describe  its  appearance  than  by  comparing  it  to  granulated 
sugar.  If  you  should  take  granulated  sugar  in  one  hand  and  the  gyp- 
sum in  the  other,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  other  by 
sight  or  touch.  The  body  of  the  gyi)sum  stands  from  10  to  40  feet 
above  the  surrounding  plain,  and  the  line  is  as  distinctly  marked  as 
the  sand  ux>on  the  ocean  beach. 

CARBONATE  AND  SULPHATE  OF  SODA. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  extensive  deposit  of  gypsum  upon  the 
west,  and  in  what  is  apparently  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river  or  lake, 
exists  a  deposit  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  carrying  about  15 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  soda,  20  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  soda,  4  per 
cent  of  borax,  the  remainder  being  mostly  moisture  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  This  deposit  is  about  1  mile  wide  and  5  miles  in  length.  Its 
depth  is  unknown.  At  from  2  to  4  feet  below  the  surface  water  is 
encountered,  which  is  largely  impregnated  with  these  minerals  and 
with  chloride  of  sodium.  Explorations  have  been  made  in  several 
places  throughout  the  deposits  by  driving  down  tubes  to  a  depth  of 
from  20  to  30  feet  without  discovering  any  change  in  the  character  of 
the  deposit. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  deposit  of  carbonate  of  soda  near  Man- 
zano,  in  the  county  of  Valencia,  and  near  Wagon  Mound,  in  the 
county  of  Mora. 

KAOLIN  AND  FIRE  CLAYS. 

These  valuable  minerals  have  been  found  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  several  places  in  the  Territory.  The  most  notable  deposit  of 
fire  clay  worked  to  any  considerable  extent  is  situated  near  Socorro, 
in  Socorro  County.  There  has  been  a  recent  discovery  of  a  large 
deposit  of  kaolin  and  fire  clays  in  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Fe  of  supe- 
rior quality.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  utilize  these  clays  at  the 
Territorial  prison.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  is  also  found  a 
considerable  bed  of  graphite,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  it 
will  be  extensively  worked. 

ALUM. 

A  large  deposit  of  alum  has  been  opened  on  the  Oila  River.  It  is 
reported  to  be  of  great  commercial  value,  and  is  now  being  worked  to 
some  extent.  With  proper  railroad  facilities  these  alum  l^s  and  the 
beds  of  gypsum  and  soda  heretofore  referred  to  would  become  the 
most  productive  properties  in  the  Territory. 
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PRECIOUS  STONES. 

In  describing  the  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico,  the  native  pre- 
cious stones  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  they  are  steadily  rising  in  pop- 
ular estimation  and  production. 

Traditionally  this  Territory  has  been  noted  as  having  produced 
some  remarkable  gems,  and  recent  developments  are  proving  the 
older  records  to  have  been  correct.  It  is  only  recently  that  scientific 
research  and  skilled  labor  have  been  directed  to  this  purpose.  The 
result  is  a  steady  increase  of  expert  prospecting  and  labor  in  develop- 
ment, which,  though  only  fairly  begun,  has  resulted  in  finding  many 
varieties  of  precious  and  semiprecious  stones. 

The  estimated  production  and  value  of  gems  up  to  the  year  1890 
can  be  found  in  the  census  reports  of  that  year.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  amount  and  the  value  thereof  are  understated,  the 
facilities  for  correct  and  full  information  being  limited. 

Since  that  time  the  annual  product  has  more  than  doubled,  and  is 
still  increasing.  Diligent  prospecting  has  revealed  new  deposits,  and 
the  industry  bids  fair  at  present  to  become  a  large  item  in  the 
economic  resources  of  the  Territory. 

The  gems  found  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  are 
emeralds,  there  being  one  now  cut  in  Santa  Fe  which  weighs  1  karat 
and  is  of  fine  quality.  Many  other  smaller  ones  have  been  found, 
although  no  expert  search  has  been  made  for  them  thus  far.  A  very 
recent  find,  next  in  value,  is  a  gem  resembling  the  ruby  in  respect  of 
color,  brilliancy,  and  hardness.  Of  these,  quantities  are  found  fre- 
quently associated  with  peridots  and  garnets,  but  differing  from  the 
latter  in  being  harder  and  of  a  different  specific  gravity  and  form  of 
crystallization.  The  range  of  color  is  from  a  light  rose  or  pink  to 
that  of  a  bright  red  garnet.  Though  no  very  large  ones  have  been 
found,  yet  gems  cut  from  those  found  have  sold  at  $20  to  $50  each, 
while  their  numbers  and  merits  have  made  them  a  decided  acquisition 
to  the  list  of  precious  stones  of  New  Mexico,  which  must,  when  more 
widely  known,  create  for  them  a  large  demand. 

•The  turquoise  deposits  of  the  Territory  are  too  well  known  to 
require  an  extended  description.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
while  some  of  these  gems  have  been  famed  in  Europe  for  centuries, 
yet  in  the  United  States  they  have  never  met  the  appi-eciation  their 
merits  and  rank  as  gems  deserve  until  the  last  few  years;  now  they 
are  in  great  demand,  having  been  pronounced  by  experts  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  Persian  turquoise.  There  are  single  gems  from 
Santa  Fe  County,  now  in  New  York,  held  as  high  as  $4,000,  and  some 
in  Santa  Fe  of  nearly  equal  size  and  quality. 

This  sudden  appreciation  has  given  a  stimulus  to  further  research, 
resulting  in  finding  large  turquoise  deposits  near  Silver  City,  in  the 
Hatchitas  and  Cow  Spring  mountains,  of  great  merit.  One  of  the 
new  discoveries  is  phenomenally  large,  considering  quantity  of  pro- 
duction, size,  and  color  of  stones  found  in  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  are  found  native  euclase,  the  so- 
called  Montana  sapphires,  garnets,  milk  and  fire  opals,  peridots,  a 
great  variety  of  fine  agates,  besides  petrified  woods,  fit  for  inlaying, 
mosaic  work,  or  jewelry.  Gold  and  silver  quartz,  valuable  for  fine 
work  in  jewelry,  are  produced  from  various  mines. 
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COAL. 

Chief  among  them  is  that  of  coal,  of  which  there  are  large  beds  of 
bituminous  situated  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  Territory,  and  an 
extensive  body  of  anthracite  coal  near  Cerrillos,  in  southern  Santa  Fe 
County. 

WEALTH  IN  SULPHUR. 
BEDS  CLOSE  TO  A  PECOS  VALLEY  STATION. 

The  following  article  on  the  sulphnr  beds  lying  just  west  of  Guadalupe,  on  the 
Pecos  Valley  road,  is  taken  from  the  El  Paso  Herald.  A  number  of  Eddy  parties 
are  interested  in  the  deposits,  having  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  investigating 
them.  During  the  past  two  months  E.  Miall  Skeats,  of  this  city,  has  spent  con- 
siderable time  there,  and  The  Argus  believes  that  he  is  very  sanguine  of  the 
results.    The  article  from  the  Herald  is  as  follows : 

**One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  the  as  yet  undeveloped  mineral  wealth  of  Fl 
Paso  County  lies  in  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  almost  limitless  deposits  of  nearly  pure  sulphur,  easil^^  accessible  and 
requiring  but  little  capital  (chiefly  for  refining  works)  to  place  it  on  the  market 
as  a  finisned  product.  These  deposits  fill  numerous  patelliiorm  basins  or  craters 
of  extinct  volcanoes  on  the  plains  southeast  of  the  southern  point  of  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountains,  beginning  2  to  3  miles  south  of  Delaware  Creek  and  12  miles  west 
of  Guadalupe  Station,  on  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad.  So  far  they  are  known  to 
exist  on  some  twelve  or  fourteen  sections  of  land,  and  are  believed  to  extend  over 
many  more,  though  but  twelve  claims  have  been  located  and  these  but  super- 
ficially prospected  by  shafts  usually  from  12  to  15  feet  in  depth,  only  one  being  as 
deep  as  80  feet,  and  all  these  in  nearly  pure  sulphur  to  the  greatest  depth  attained. 
The  region  round  about  mi^ht  be  called  a  prauie,  though  dotted  here  and  there 
with  low  hills  overgrown  with  scrub  cedar  and  covered  with  the  finest  grasses. 
Numerous  springs  of  pure  water  exist  in  the  vicinity,  and  Tinnin's  great  spring 
ranch  lies  6  miles  south. 

"These  basins  or  craters  are  usually  from  600  to  700  feet  in  diameter,  and 
toward  the  center  it  decUnes  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  the  surface  being  a  thin 
covering  of  blackened  earth,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  having  been  blackened  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  one  shaft, 
sunk  in  the  hope  of  striking  water,  a  liquid  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  15 
feet,  but  on  being  tasted  it  proved  to  be  very  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  the 
taster  hurriedly  ejected  it  from  his  mouth,  adulteratea  with  saliva  as  it  was,  it 
stained  deeply  and  did  some  injury  to  his  coat  sleeve.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  this  acid  is  small  in  quantity,  detained  by  some  solid  rock  basin,  and  that  it 
was  formed  by  percolating  rain  water  taking  sulphur  in  solution  as  it  descended. 

**As  indicating  the  process  by  which  these  vast  masses  of  sulphur  were 
deposited,  time  Has  left  no  trace.  As  the  country  round  about  is  gypsum,  it 
mi^ht  be  inferred  that  both  minerals  were  deposited  from  sulphur  springs,  or 
springs  containing  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  which  sometimes  deposits  sulphur  by 
the  partial  oxidation  or  the  hydrogen,  and  gypsum  by  the  more  complete  oxida- 
tion of  the  hydrogen.  Such  springs  flowing  mto  a  basin  lake  then  covering  the 
re^on  would  pour  limitless  quantities  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  (only  partially 
oxidized)  down  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  thus  ultimately  filling  them 
with  sulphur  to  unknown  and  probably  very  fi^eat  depths,  while  the  impregnated 
water  spread  out  in  the  shallow  lakes  would  become  more  completely  oxidized 
and  deposit  the  gypsum  beds  now  found  surrounding  the  craters.  Or,  as  the  cra- 
ters of  extinct  volcanoes  (as  in  the  case  of  Popocatapetl)  are  frequently  found 
plugged  with  sulphur,  it  may  be  that  this  mineral,  in  a  sublimated  state,  arose 
from  isH'e&t  depth  and  was  precipitated  on  the  lips  and  walls  of  the  crater  until 
the  orifice  was  filled.  But,  whatever  the  process  of  deposition  may  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that  these  deposits  of  sulphur  are  of  such  vast  extent  and  purity 
that  El  Paso  is  destined  to  rival  the  famous  sulphur  deposits  of  Sicily,  from  which 
island  the  United  States  alone  formerly  imported  $50,000,000  worth  of  sulphur 
annually. 

**  Near  the  surface  of  the  basins  in  question,  where  more  or  less  earthy  matter 
has  become  mixed  with  the  mineral,  and  even  pebbles  of  foreign  rock  are  em- 
bedded, the  mass  shows  only  about  60  i>er  cent  sulphur,  but  deeper  down  the  sul- 
phur is  found  almost  pure  (98  per  cent)  and  in  massive  beds,  finely  lined  with 
varying  colors  and  resembling  the  finest  yellow  clay.  Twelve  different  companies 
have  idready  treated  and  partially  prospected  claims,  and  one  of  these  companiee 
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has  projected  a  railroad  from  Ghiadalnpe  Station,  on  the  Pecos  Valley  Bailroad, 
to  the  mines,  there  being  already  a  fine  was^on  road  to  the  sonth,  extending  80 
miles  west  i^om  the  Pecos  Valley  road.  As  these  dex)osits  are  numerous,  doubt- 
less of  great  extent  or  depth,  ana  are  known  to  be  exceedingly  rich,  the  field  is  an 
invitins^  one  for  prospectors  and  small  capitalists.  The  material  can  be  mined 
and  remied  at  litue  cost,  and  can  be  marketed  at  wholesale  at  $89  x>^  ton  for  roll 
and  $83  to  $85  per  ton  for  fiour." 


REPOBT  OF  TUS  MINE  INSPECTOR. 

Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  August  24, 1899, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  Boction  3  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1891, 
entitled  ''An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories,"  I  here- 
with beg  leave  to  submit  the  seventh  annual  report  of  this  office,  covering  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1899. 

John  W.  Flbbong, 
United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex. 


FINANCIAL. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  and  condition 
of  the  treasury  for  the  past  two  years,  nt>m  November  30, 1896,  to  the  close  of 
buedness,  June  80, 1899. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Vaughn, 
Territorial  Treasurer, 


REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


The  total  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Territory  during  these  two  years 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


REVENUES. 


Title  of  fond  or  accoant. 


Licenses. 
Taxes. 


Fees  paid  by  district  court  clerks 

Proceeds  of  convicts'  eamingrs  and  support  of  United  States  prison- 
ers in  the  New  Mexico  Penitentiary  

Cattle  indemnity  fund - 

Interest  on  deposits 

RexMyments 

Insurance  compiuiies^  lioenses 

Fees  paid  bv  secretary  of  the  Territory 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Co 

Sale  of  Compiled  Laws  of  1807 


1887. 


|S,249.se 

194,334.87 

8,400.20 

6,99L6e 

14,000.00 

4,363.15 

126.03 
1,060.00 
1,066.00 

117.60 


236,078.26 


1888. 


$68.24 

262,4^60 

7,820.79 

7,450.81 

12.000.00 

2,718.97 

09.58 


2,519.00 

91.97 

1,878.50 


287,046.90 


Proceeds  of  capitol  rebuilding  bonds $78,125 

Proceedsof  Insane  Asylum  bonds 80,000 

Money  borrowed  to  complete  payment  of  interest  coupons  under  section  2007,  Ccmi- 

piled  Laws  of  1897 .\. 51,000 

United  States  annual  appropriation  for  Agricultural  College 47,000 

EXPENDITUBEa 


Interest  fund 

Licenses 

Penitentiary 

Salary 

Supreme  court 

Miscellaneous 

Assessors.  ••..•._•••..•........_.......•... 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Deficit  fund  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  Institutions 

Branch  agricultural  exjieriment  station 

Cattle  sanitary  board 

Interest  on  deposits 


$04,480.00 

4,480.60 

86.199.91 

84,60a81 

860.22 

81,778.72 

9.020.53 

8,408.42 

88.80 

60,844.44 

86.18 

17,148.72 

4,111.29 


>$86,142.60 

186.28 

40,086.06 

86,882.14 

026.76 

41, 87a  96 

9,968.27 

4,060.01 


42,459.19 


10,915.87 
870,70 


>  The  excess  of  the  interest  payment  a  in  lHti8  aliovo  the  annual  interest  charge  represents  the 
payment  of  arrearages  of  1885  and  18UU. 
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EXPENDITaBB8-Ck>ntinaed. 


Title  of  frmd  or  acootmt. 


School  fond 

Deficiency  forty-sixth  fiscal  year , 

Special  court  fond 

Normal  schools 

Capitol  rebuilding  fnnd , 

Corporation  fnnd 

Leg^  expense  fond 

Territorial  purposes  forty-eighth  fiscal  year . 

Special  tax 

Sheep  sanitary  board 

Compilation  fond , 


1887. 


|1,2B8.8S 

888.89 

1,288.87 

9,826.15 

11,547.79 

967.40 

1,27%.  25 

3,214.00 


295.818.84 


1898. 


$28.84 

22.48 

a5i 

9,025.54 

84,828.86 

1,248.16 

227.75 


21,718&24 

865.00 

1,886.00 


847.815.15 


United  States  annual  appropriation  for  agricnltnral  coll^re $47,000 

Paid  notes  given  for  the  Interest  fund 28,600 

I  reepectfnlly  call  vonr  attention  to  the  inix)ortance  of  providing  additional  fonds 
for  the  interest  fund,  which  is  now  in  arrears  to  the  extent  of  $40,000,  and  will  be, 
at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  on  the  first  Monday  of  March,  1899,  to  the 
extent  of  $55,000,  as  shown  by  the  following  summary: 

Treasurer's  notes  outstanding,  given  for  loans  to  complete  the  pasrment 

of  coui>ons $28,000 

Interest  due  up  to  date  of  this  report 1,874 

Interest  due  January  1, 1899 9,939 

Interest  due  March  1, 1899 15,480 

Total  arrearage  to  close  of  fiscal  year 55,248 

About  $25,000  of  this  arrearage  existed  two  years  ago,  and  the  attention  of  the 
last  legislature  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  its  pay- 
ment,  but  no  action  was  taken.  The  remainder  of  the  arrearage  has  arisen  during 
the  past  two  years,  from  the  failure  of  the  cash  receipts  from  taxation  to  equ2 
the  appropriations.  I  have  paid  the  coupons  promptly  at  their  maturity,  in  all 
cases,  but  to  do  so  I  have  had  to  borrow  from  other  funds,  when  conditions  per- 
mitted, and  when  this  was  not  possible,  I  have  borrowed  under  the  provisions  of 
section  2607,  Compiled  Laws.  Although  I  will  receive  quite  a  sum  for  the  interest 
fund,  from  the  tajc  of  1898,  which  will  soon  begin  to  come  into  the  treasury,  yet 
all  this  money,  and  more,  will  be  required  to  meet  the  coupons  maturing  after  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  full  amount 
of  the  denciencv,  $55,000.  To  lay  a  tax  for  this  purpose  will  require  about  8  mills 
of  taxation,  and  will  not  produce  the  amount  in  full,  for  over  a  year,  and  as  taxa- 
tion is  already  heavv,  I  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  short-time  bond  issue,  say  ten- 
year  6  per  cent  bonds  with  option  to  the  Territory  to  redeem  at  any  time  after  one 
year  from  their  date,  and  with  the  provision  for  an  annual  tax  beginning  in  1899, 
sufficient  to  pay  all  tne  bonds  by  the  time  of  their  maturity.  A  tax  of  one-quarter 
of  1  mill  will  \^  ample  to  hegin  with,  and  Hie  rate  can  be  reduced  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  or  Bome  other  provision  be  made 
for  this  fund,  as  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  treasurer  much  longer  to  take  caro 
of  the  coui>ons  as  they  mature,  by  the  makeshift  processes  which  nave  answered 
for  the  past  four  years. 

LIST  OF  SCHEDULES  AOOOMPANTINO  THIS  RBPOBT. 

No.  1.  Statement  of  the  assessed  valuation,  tax  rate,  arithmetical  and  cash 
product  of  the  rate  for  the  years  1896  and  1897. 

No.  2.  Appropriations  of  1897  and  1898  and  cash  receii>ts  from  the  tax  levied  for 
their  pasrment. 

No.  8.  List  of  depository  banks. 

No.  4,  Special  account  of  moneys  paid  treasurer  b^  district  court  clerks. 

No.  5.  Ireasurer's  statements  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fourth 
quarter  f ort^-seventh  fiscal  year. 

No.  6.  A  similar  statement  for  the  forty-eighth  fiscal  year. 

No.  7.  A  similar  statement  for  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  forty-ninth  fiscal 
year. 

No.  8.  Treasurer's  general  account. 

No.  9.  List  of  fire  insurance  companies. 

No.  10.  Statement  of  the  Territorial  debt. 
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Schedule  No.  1. — Statement  of  the  aisessed  valvaiion,  rate  of  taxation,  arith- 
metical and  actual  eath  product  of  the  rate  of  taxation  and  the  percentage  of  the 
cash  product  to  the  arithmetical  product  in  the  Territory  of  Neio  Mexico  for  the 
yean  1896  and  1S97. 


Tbe  taji  rkte  of  1896  wu; 

For  Territorial  parposoa,  S  mllts 
For  Tenitoriftl  fiwtltntionB,  Lift  mills. 
IndDded  In  the  abore  table  1b  a  small  tax 
cattle  and  sheep  bat  not  SQffldent  to  make  ai 
—  -'--■- 1  yariaBoo  on  the  rsaull  givBQ. 


For  Territorial  porrioeeB.  T  mills. 
For  Territorial  InatJtntlonB,  iM  miUs. 
For  spedal  tai,  1.%  mUla. 
For  caplhd  ccmtlngent  dnklns  tnod,  0 


for  their  payment  and  cash  j»oduet  of  fecial  taxes  for  those  years. 


WT. 

mt. 

Fnnl 

"fET" 

Sgff 

ipg^fl.. 

Caahre- 

oelpta.' 

"S-gSS 

1i$ 

4:Si 

BlU,  330.00 

im.sii.s> 

110,080.00 

'  Prodnct  of  8  millH  ta 


Percenlage  distribated  lor  tbe  tortr -eighth  flacal  yi 


Percmtase  dlMrilntad  tor  tbe  fort;. 


flacal  year  Tl  per  cent. 
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Schedule  No.  3. — LUt  ofhankg  holding  Territorial  funds. 


Name  of  bank. 


AUrnqnerque  Nattcmal  Bonk,  general  depository. . 

Albognerqne  National  Bank,  special 

The  Bank  of  Commerce,  Albaqnerqne,  N.  Hex 

First  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Hex 

First  National  Bank,  Albaqaerqae,N.Mex 

Tftos  County  Bank 

New  Mexico  Sayings  and  Tmst  Co. ,  Albuquerque, 

N.Hex 

San  Mignel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex 

First  National  Bank. Baton, N.Hex 

The  Bank  of  Boswell 


Total 


Amount 
applied 


120,000.00 
30,000.00 
30.000.00 
10,000.00 


30,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 


Amoont  of 
bond. 


$40,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 

ao,ouo.oo 


60,000.00 
80,000.00 
30,000.00 


Amount  of 

interest 

paid. 


Balauces 

m  bank 

Dec.3.I89M. 


1,367.60 
133.96 
967.06 

1,028.66 
306.36 


003.60 
667.07 
648.98 


6,96S.12 


12.277.96 

14,067.00 

26.066.80 

6,088.42 

1,683.28 

14,066.75 

7,047.36 

7,04&41 


76.266  06 


Schedule  No.  4. — Special  amount  of  moneys  paid  treasurer  by  the  district  court 

derks. 


Clerk. 


Geo.L.W; 
C.H.ailder 

sleeve 

A.M.Bergere. 
O.N.MaiTon  . 
H.P.Owen.... 
W.B.  Walton. 
W.P.Mitchell 
Felix  Marti- 


net  

Secnndino 

Bcmiero 

Geo. Curry  ... 
W.M.I>ri80oll 
J.E.arifath.. 


Total. 


Fourth 
quar- 
ter, 
1806. 


1st. 

Ist. 
1st. 
2d. 
2d. 
8d. 
8d. 

4th 

4th 
6th 
6th 
6th 


$288.60 


28a  10 


415.90 


64.90 
812.40 


First 
quar- 
ter, 
1807. 


764.66 


Second 
quar- 
ter, 
1W7. 


$246.50  $262.35 


1,060.00 


309.10    407.10    420.90    428.86 


604.06    486.50 


296.30 


Third 
quar- 
ter, 
1897. 


$218.10 


457.50 


54L45 


287.90    417.06    626.99 


Fourth 
quar- 
ter, 
1887. 


$887.20 


468.65 

92.00 

210.15 


First 
quar- 
ter, 
1806. 


$196.05 
181.41 


524.50 

223.40 


490.85     228.20 

18^.85    218.051 


Second 
quar- 
ter, 
1896. 


$215.40 


Third 
quar- 
ter, 
1896. 


$180.75l$2,126.36 


453160    391.95 


601.20 


708.60    585.00 


1,684. 00  2, 220. 60  2, 497.66  2, 067.95  2,226. 26|2, 241. 10p,0r3.25 1,280. 20 


278.96 


188.70 


230.85 


Total. 


4,496.94 
"2,"874."65 


3,267.06 


3,626.99 


16.280.99 


Per 
cent 

of 
fees 

to 
sal- 
ary. 


42 
89 
67 


66 
TO 
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TEBBITOBT    07   NEW   HESIOO. 


Title  o(  (nnd  or  ancouDt. 

BaluioM 

Hr 

Tntu 

Tmtu- 

SS 

^ 

ill 

iM.ao 
H4.«a 

8.SW.« 
1<H.M 

|iie.M 
ji.m.(B 

umiH 

!:ig:S 

tl,«».l8 

P»..te«i,rr    current    e.p«D« 

S.8n,Tl 

^isf 

8«lary  fuDd 

•11 

1,000! 00 

lis 

5S°4WJr»?,'Sf.'S::::;:;: 

3,««.fll 

New  Ueilco  Innne  AHvlum 

Cattle  iDdemnlCy  fund 

■i^-^ 

iKarft   faDdrJSrt?-iii^  ■  itod 



M).M 

487,  is 
1,817,08 
«61,» 

ot'iii' 

£1.M 

SI,  as 

T.4te.M 
*,185.*t 

l,BTa.H> 

8BE,38 

orty- 

ir.«B.« 

fony- 

3rty- 

i.(0).aB 
sio.n 

3BT.I3 

is.an.iB 

(orty- 

U.4SM 

t.m.M 

S10.T1 

m.is 

forty 

lorty- 

aacal 

38. « 

18,  M 

101.80 

"■•»■• 

K.Jie.BO 

a.m.ti 

a. on. a 

B8.ai6.60 

BecelptsdurlnsquaRer,..! 90.7*8.60 
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Schedule  No. t 


Title  of  tuna  or  Mconnt. 

^rr 

S" 

rraiLBfen 
to  timds. 

Trensfera 
from 
fnnds. 

dliring 
qoirtar. 

■SST 

ins. 

3.oifi.eo 

ITIBlTO 

€i 

3U.£S 

SI 

,8M.ao 
154.  n 

1,4M,T8 

«,  388. 811 

g.om.u 

|SB,4Ttl.0O 

"!;S!:S 

:  i 

EI 
36 

'     1 

a.  11 

M 

1^«B.66 

IE,MM 

1 

ao.ooaoa 

■sss 

i&6a 

"as 

MT 

DeflPteii"<^"(nid.(.irty-rfitii  tial 

24.70 

4.811.07 

Monual  school,  New  Heilco  (Bil- 

i.tw 

i.oe 

10.88g.M 
3,  US.  16 

4.  TO.  81 

4,m.w 

Normal  scho^,  NewMeiloo  (iii 

10.fl8S.U 
3.118  45 

180,711.70 
I3.S4S80 

TarrlUa-ia]     purposes,     iortj- 

Torritorial    Ins&tntiiiis,    fimy- 

a.BKl.«5 

a.iBo.n 

4.nit.M 

s,a»6o 

Terrlti^W    norpoees.    (orty 

eO,<T4.<B 

TemtorUl    iDstltQtioDS.   (ortr- 

I  as  a 

60.768,(18 
l7,l«I.Br 

T«2^tortaU™rposes.f„rty.,d»U, 

60,768.09 
1T,WI.B7 

8.47 

»,aaa«> 

17a  68 

am 

8.47 

"fSsfsStsa-Sit^nr, 

«,ooaoo 

JtSS 

».34 

18.  e 
i,n4.«o 

ITS.  88 
4a  40 

Terrlto^    inBtitutlo'iii    fiirty- 

"^^ - 

n.B«.88 

4is,aa.6« 

at.m.B 

x».8as.«r 

380,888.88 

mjaii 

BUXlAPrrOLATIOS. 


..  |7T,8W.« 

..  Iie,3n.« 


BalsnoH,  Much  &.  use  .. 


TBBBITOBT   OF   ITEW   MEXICO. 


Titl«ottniiili)rMConiil, 

^ 

q'lSStof. 

Tnuufara 
to  fandii. 

Tranrf ere  ■  P»rment» 
tram     1    during 

"S" 

rntf 

IJ2,61H.»7 

5.008.01 
fi.IIM.U 

|a8,T«6.58 

'•natiKVi 

T^S? 

:  i 

{        w 

!  i 

1          00 

'  i 

PemlBoliBry  cnrrent  aipsnae 

16.eW.6I 

i 

i 

■,»?:S 

1,1H«.» 
*,a8S.06 

s.au.vi 

ISl 

8.981. 78 

Newlfoitoollwiiw  Agylnm 

!:ffiS 

Deficit  fund,  fortjrsectmd  fiickl 

DeSS'ei^  tiiid,  t^y-riiti  HHA 

3.00 

£,S8&1G 
3.038.16 

3.17181 
l.Gl£.T7 

3,146.87 

amis 

tS.14B.ST 

■ttrtHoTial    lBm^tatlon^    forty- 

i.U1.U 

S.E38.1E 

4,1100.00 

'ss^°r^.'°^'.".'^"!'. 

T. 151. IT 
1.87*:  00 

7,IH.1I 
B,100.M 

Territorial    imtflntionB,    (orty- 

■"ti 

"S 

Tbeleeal  expense  fniid 

T^rtfTU  „„<«., «,.1.0, 

Ts,4n-«e 

S.4S.2S 

'ii 

i.m.M 

tit.  IT 

«.000,00 

,m« 

n,TTO.0« 

'•sgfe-?s»^:'-- 

agas"^-""*"^- 

"SM 

lii 

T^W^iiuutntfdii;  flftteUi 

34,000.00 

I«,TB1.1< 

Eu,aao.«i 

lit.  807.  J» 

114.807.  TB 

)08,0B8.ei 

RBCAPITULATIOM 

, ::b7,l»e 

Booatpts  daring  the  three  qnarten  of  the  lorty-olnth  flacal  year 


B«lucee,  Decembar  a.  IMS . . 
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Schedule  No.  S.—Sainud  Eldodt^  Territorial  treasurer^  in  account  with  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico, 
Dr.  Cr. 


Nov.  28, 1896 


To  balance  on  hand 

Receipts  from  all 
sources  from  Nov 
80,1806.  to  Dec  3.1896. 
both  dates  iDclasive, 
from  taxes  paid  by 
collectors 

From  taxes  paid  by 
county  treasurers  . . 

From  taxes  paid  by  dis- 
trict attorneys 

From  taxes  paid  per 
order  of  court 

From  fees  paid  bv  dis- 
trict court  clerics 

From  cattle  sanitary 
board 

From  interest  on  de- 
posits  

From  proceeds  of  con- 
victs^ earnings  and 
support  of  United 
States  prisoners, 
from  supenntendent 
of  New  Mexico  peni- 
tentiary   

Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company 

Repayments 

Proceeds  of  capitol  re- 
building bonds 

Proceeds  of  Insane 
Asylum 

From  Auditor,  insur- 
ance company  li- 
censes   

Prom  sale  of  Compiled 
Laws  of  1897 

Money  borrowed  to 
complete  payment 
of  interest  coupons 
under  section  l!607. 
Compiled  Laws  or 
1807   

United  8tates  annual 
appropriation  for  the 
college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic 
arts.  Las  Cruces 

From  fees  paid  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory oiNe  w  Mexico 


$43,746.49 


446,030.91 

8.867.40 

1.534.60 

739.83 

16.280.99 

26.000.00 

6,982.12 


14,4fi0.00 

200.47 
196.50 

73.125.00 

30,000.00 

1.080.00 
1,878.50 


51,600.00 

47,000.00 
3,584.00 


Totol 1760,196.70 


Nov.  20, 1807 


Nov.  29, 1808 


Dec.  3,1896 


By  warrants,  coupons, 
and  other  paid  evi- 
dences of  indebted- 
ness destroyed,  as 
per  certificate  of 
governor  and  audi- 
tor   

By  warrants,  coupons, 
and  other  paid  evi- 
denceeof  indebted- 
ness destroyed,  as 
per  certificate  of 
governor  and  audi- 
tor   

By  balance  on  hand ... 


1205,136.35 


Total 


385.313.06 

88,747.20 


760.196.70 


Balance  consists  of — 

Cash  on  hand  in  bank 179,122.58 

Warrants  paid  since  November  21. 1806 2,8M.7l 

Coupons  paid  since  November  21, 1806 6»8UO.00 
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ScHBDni.K  No.  9. — IA»t  of  fire  inntrance  companies  that  complied  with  chapter  iS, 
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Schedule  No.  10. — Statement  of  the  debt  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 


Amount 

Rate 

Title  of  bond. 

Law  of  issue. 

out- 
stand 
ing. 

Date  of 
bond. 

of  in- 
ter- 
est 

P.ct. 

When  interest  is 
payable. 

Gftpitol  bnildinir 

Sec.  2827,  C.  L 

1100,000 

Sept.  1.1884 

7 

March  and  Sep- 

bonds. 

^^^  ^"^^.^  m       ^^r^^^^w  w    ^        ^fc^  ■      ^k^V  ^    ^   M    ^    M   ^  ^    V    ^    •    ^   ^  ^    ^    ^    ^    ^ 

100,000 

Mar.  1.1886 

tember. 

Capitol  contin- 

Chap. 46,  Laws  of  1887,  p  88 .. 

50,000 

Apr.  1.1887 

6 

January    and 

gent  fund  bonds. 

July. 

Cnrrent  expense 

Chap.  44,  Laws  of  1887,  p.  86. . 

60,000    May   2.1887 

6 

May.    ^ 

bonds. 

60,000  |Nov.  1,1887 
60,000    May   1,1888 

November. 
May. 

Provisional  in- 

Chap.  122,  Laws  of  1880,  p.  296. 

100,000  iMay   1,1889 

6 

March  and  Sep- 

debt ed  ness 

100,000  ISept.  2,1880 

tember. 

bonds. 

Insane  Asylnm 

Chap.  30,  Laws  of  1801,  p.  87.. 

26,000 

Oct.    1,1801 

6 

January    and 

bonds. 

July. 

Casual  deficit 

Sec.  7,  chap.  61,  Laws  of  1803, 
p.  1C2. 

101,800 

May   1.1808 

6 

Do. 

bonds. 

Refunding  bonds. 

Sec.  7,  chap.  61,  Laws  of  1803, 

p.  104. 
Sec.  11,  chap.  61,  Laws  of  1808, 

104,000 

July   1.1808 

6 

Da 

Penitentiary  re- 

n,ooo 

July  1.1804 

6 

March  and  Sep- 

funding bonds. 
Territorial  insti- 

p. 106. 

10,000    Jan.    1.1806 

tember. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  44,  Laws  of  1806. 

36.000 

July  1,1806 

6 

January     and 

tution  bonds. 

July. 

New  Mexico  Mili- 

Sec. 1,  chap.  42,  Laws  of  1806. 

16,000 

do 

6 

I)o. 

tary    Institute 

bonds. 

Insane  Asylum 

bonds. 
Capitol    rebuild- 

Sec. 1,  chap.  4a,  Laws  of  1806. 

80,000 

do 

6 

Da 

Sec.  7,  chap.  80,  Laws  of  1806. 

26.000 

JJ*y  ^'^SS 

6 

May  and  Novem- 

ing bonds. 
Capitol    rebuild- 

60,000 

Nov.  1.1806 

ber. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  9,  Laws  of  1800.. 

60.000 

May    1.1800 

4 

Do. 

ing  bonds  (sec- 

ond series). 

Certificates  of  in- 

Sec. 1,  chap.  60,  Laws  of  1800. 

47,000 

do 

6 

March  and  Sep- 

debtedness, se- 

tember. 

ries  A. 

Certificates  of  in- 

Sec. 1,  chap.  60,  laws  of  1800.. 

62.400 

do 

6 

Da 

debtedness,  se- 

ries B. 

Approved  claims 
to  be  refunded 

Sec.  1,  chap.  60,  laws  of  1800.. 

7.200 

do 

6 

Da 

by   certificates 
of  indebtedness, 

series  B.              1 

Total  Territorial  deU.  June  30, 1800,  $1,248,40). 
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0/  fiu  forty-eighth  jUeat  year,  banning  Novanber  19, 1897,  and  ended  Marek  5, 


TtUcoffondormocooDt. 

V 

3" 

S1SS1 

Tr^ters 

?S" 

■ssr 

law. 

teKBtfimd 

Is.au.M 

e.878.W 

us!  to 

"•11 

"S:t! 

i.ai.ia 
as3.a 

U,5M.51 
ll,Bie.7G 

lT.m,38 

'"■Si 

7,882.33 

'Si 

M 

*,  897.30 

3.11 

U.8M.5t 

i:fl67;w- 

laas 

"?-S!8 

III 

;,ie8.(B 

30.31 

'■'SS 

TW.B1 

10.48 

1,388.88 

NoTOua  «chool.  Naw  Mailcx.  (Sfl- 

i.018.81 
2,018.81 

"^^Ssii^sr^..'"^'^:-. 

1.908.87 
UB.W 

i,«ie.e7 

E83.86 

Nw  M^co  Millury  Inatitnte.... 

m'-ib 

2,018.81 

8,110.87 
1,18(1.  £8 

fl,uo.«r 

1,788.33 

2S.7G 
EST.  18 

Si 

is!  38 

-S:S 

TSf&lJ-'^rlS 

33,000.00 

80,ai0.8U 

Si 

£88.23 

00,788.08 
17,tB8.9r 

Territorial    liiatltntiona,    'fortf- 

c.|aSSr.--^iiiHia-:: 

i.sso.ia 

Tol^ 

lu.ago.;? 

ia»,  886.81 

81,871,  IS 

81,874.15 

81.278.51 

183,781.11 

Becelpte  daring  qnvtOT ia»,«a6.91 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 


rTork 

ToUl 168.781. 


BEFOBT  OF  THX  8ECBETABT  OF  THE  INTBBIOB. 


BkIuuws    BecelptB  rp__rf._TranB(erilPBTmeiita  BaUuces 


Defldenc;  fond,  fartf-^zth  flaokl 


a-  City) . 


NomiA]  Klioal.NeirHeilco(I.u 
Vegw)  

TerrltoriHl  pnrposea,  tottj-OBY- 
enth  flacalyeftr 

TerritorlKl  liutltatlotiH,  forty- 
seveDth  flatxlTeu' 

Mew  Mexloa  Hl&Uir  lutdtate . .. 

Territorial  parpoees,tortr-«lKbth 

Tarritorikl    InitltntioDB,    tort;- 


^ jnUwns  h 

Ci^porktloQ  frnMl. 

Tho  lesal  eipenae  fond.. 


1.3II.S1 
1,0*4.30 

2,na.o« 


m.10 

179.10 


i,aet.v 


TenitorlKl    iDitltatlona,    lort;- 

ulutb  BflCkl  j<»r 

Ckpltol  coBtmgent  alnUng  fmkd. 


ia.on.8ii 

3.M4.7B 

sure 
i.ise.es 

»i.lQ 
181.  so 


]a,on.Be 

8.101.75 


83,118.11 


3,G0e.K 

1.170.99 

Kio:ao 


11.800.78 
11.SKS.S7 


«,ii^i.ee 

ULflO 


BKCAPITCLATIOS. 

DElPOflrnON  OF  FDiros. 
I»P* 

^gt£ 

^sgg 

VnwcMhbaluw* 

laaBd-a 
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the  forty-ninth  fitoal  year,  beginning  May  SO,  1898,  and  ending  September  3, 
1898. 


TltlBofftindopoocoimt. 

"fit- 

S" 

^JC^" 

rrwufore 

^^^^ 

^ 

•■»» 

|i£,«oo.ao 

I».iia4s 

|88.siaoo 

■JSS 

'ill 
is 

„ 

PeniMntiary  cnrrent  eipenes 

ffli 

84s.ee 

14.US0.44 

I^Hji:::::::::::::;::;;:;:::; 

U,«B.37 
7W.3t 

,il 

8il.80 

2,4T0,M 

4M.40 
47B.40 

H,43£.30 

"iBrnu 

5s 

■■^si" 

i«S 

ironnU  achool.New  Mexico  <SU- 

1.6S0.31 

478.40 
470.40 

"iSrk^'vSS.?.*..'.':".':. 

1.188.  OT 

11,186.87 

«7,81 

1.6S0.81 

£.401.78 

11 

8,4*178 

"is 

»»» 

TerritarU  porposeB,  fortr-nJiiUi 

83. 422.  IS 

is.eeT.iG 

3.n3.M 

I.30B.(« 
84.00tt00 

l,aK.*4 

S4,T14.B<( 

IB,  em.  IS 

CBpitol  contlngeot  amkliiB  fnnd. 

lOlifiO 

£1,000.00 

■'■SS 

United  StaUs  umnal  approjni^ 

i«>,<ns,8s 

is>.aaB.oi 

78.840.86 

76.840.88 

138,  £54.82 

latOBLBE 

BECAprnn^TioN. 

Balftucea  Mbt  30,  less USD,  BIS.  88 

HecBipta  dnrtng  qnarter 180.888.01 

Total  to  be  KOCOQDted  f  or MO.  ML  84 


8,1808 _. l£t,(a.E£ 

DlflPOSTPION  OP  FUTTOB. 
Pa |80S.t8 


id  Troat  Cmoimaj^. 


Dedoot  iDMrest  due .. 


83[U4.S0 

f5;Si:f. 

REPORT   OK   THE   8E0RKTABY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


■nueof  (<UHlor*a»mit. 

■sgr  W 

Tnujrfer* 
to  tnuda. 

fnndH. 

PuTineiits 
quarter. 

BalaucM 

InteiHrtftmd 

•^Sr-"S:SS 

t4,4«.84 

rai.as.in 

u-s 

Saluyh^ —  - 

"11 

i.mg 

Z.  900.35 
i.48S.M 

f.  'i 

^K 

3.44£.ai 

TraiuporUitloii  of  lunTicta 

i.KH.m 
l.aw.ffi 

III 

154.  ao 

1.SB0.31 

i.«a.8i 

1,875.40 

New  Mexico  Inauie  Asylum 

S75.Ba 

8.ma 

Dollclt  fimd  forty-KxwDd  fiscal 

1 

408.44 

Honnal  bOunl,  NewHexlin  (IJu 

'i±aufiS^"-  '°:'r.. 

1.785.88 

iai.8g 

1 

408.44 

8,100.00 

i.ns.82 

iai,8g 

TerribitiKl  InsUtntiona,  tortT' 

"SS 

"■£:S 

T.^^torUi™nK-«.»ort,.ninth 

10,1«3,ffi 
3.1M.aS 

m.  983.  BE 
3,196.35 

Csptwl  conttoBent  sliiuiig  hnd. . 

.!SS 

10,S96.«1 

ii  2s;s 

TorritOTi.1  pnrpoii™.  fltHeth  11a- 

iM.n 

1 

1,477.78 

TerrrttorUl  iiiitlttitiotuk  Oftletli  | 

1 

Total -.-.- 

lM,03l.a 

4G.NS.e3  1  17.7a.  «t  1  I7.T».W 

go.5oe.GT 

79,IH.S8 

RECAPITULATION. 


Bklaiic«a  December  3, 18W  . 


DispoernoK  of  funds. 

■  Fp 

qaerqDe 

>n'd  Trust  Compaiiir 


>  of  New  York... 


Fniida  not  mndlable  . . 


Lteass 


TEBRITORT  OF  KEW  MEXICO. 


Decs,      dnriiw    1?SS^      ''^™        *"*"«      •*"•*• 
K.B8B.TB e.Wi.T4 


TKlBoffi 


iDtareat  hmd 

PenitenUUT    current    eipeoBe 


OoarttQnd 

MlaceUAnsoiu  food 

ConpeiuatloD  of  aaweoora  fnnd  . 

TransportBtlon  of  cxoiTJcts 

Dnlverslty  ol  MewHeiIco 

ABTtoaltore  Collwe — . 

Mew  Mexico  School  of  MiikMi ... . 

yew  Heilixi  iDeBne  Asylnm 

Cattle  Indemnity  fund 


Deficit  fond,  forty-eeoond  llacal 


NoRiul  Behold,  New  Mexico  (Sil- 
ver City) - 

JTcmial  School,  New  Mexico  (I^a 

TerrltwUl  pnrpOHs,  iortr-eeT- 
enth  Hickl  yetu- 

Tenitortml  InetltatloUB,  fortr- 
■ereDthBaod  yeKT 

Mew  Mexico  Milltuy  Instltate. . . 

Territorial  pnrpoaee.  forty-eighth 


Territorial    InstitntdoDB,    forty- 

elffhth  fiscal  *e«r 

Ckpitol  reboUoiiiK  (nod . 


Territorial  purpoees,  forty-ninth 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  inaUtatloiu,  fotty- 
nlnth  flaod  y«ar 

OvKol  coDtlngent  sInkbiK  fniid. . 


rril^" 


T,SI3.IS 

s,5sa.i» 

138.40 

e,8u.si 

1,3M.(K 


w,ot».a 

3.T4e.8G 
MS.  10 


188.49 
I.Ofil.SI 


a,Tx3.(e 

1,SI8.K 


E.14I.7B 
£,lll.n 
T.ini.24 


t,wi.at 
i.ns.» 


337.  K 

e.sei.TH 

Z,KO.fB 


1.412.88 
I1X.S0 
S.WS.OG 


l,£t7.Sl 
1.166.18 
1.168.18 


3,STi.40 

ati.H 

03.  so 
S.MI.St 


BECAPTTULATIOM. 


DI8P08ITI0M  OF  FDMD8. 


wqae a,  807. 6* 

8.O77.10 

Trnat  Company I,  £88.  SB 

rr.. a).I(B.60 

is.iazia 

-- 12.101. 80 

New  York 86,807.14 

■York - a76.« 


DedDct  Interest  dne  . . 
Free  cash  balana 


BEFOBT    OP   THE   SEOBETABT    OF   THE   INTEEIOB. 


Title  of  fond  or  aooonut. 

■S^ 

«? 

?2^r 

^" 

'^■^ 

ss? 

180,81)8.47 

183.  SB.  £1 

'II 
till 

4.MT.n 

"•SIS 

3.1fiO.<» 

Si 

en.  00 

{■ffiS 

P^tentiary  current  ezpSDBe 

fl.2B0.Sl 

11.  OK.  88 

mi.u 

16.  ITS.  S3 

fi,8oe.u 

(13-78 

is 

S.40B.8B 

IM.SO 
l.MI.O 

i,iae.is 
Lias.  18 

asaXS^'™.:::::: 

S^S 

1.B0 
1.188.18 
1.188.18 

ew.DO 

MD.90 

NoTTTul  Si^ooi,  New  Hi^oo  (ijii 

840  90 

S58.01 
ISS-U 

UB.U 

?ESr*'^-sS&- 

sm.oi 

MB.  80 

las-Ti 

'fflsla5f.2"r'..'°r'';. 

18,HB.U 

TrarltoriBl  porpdees,  fortT-nicUi 

1.9M.W 
US.  IS 

2S,BST.<B 
S,7W.1« 

i,m.<i; 
us.  IB 

Territorial    iiaUtnti™,  forty- 

U,HB.HI 

'?-S?ti!? 

13,787.06 

ioe.00 

11.S88.70 

E.  TUB.  41 
7TB.  0> 

7B,17S.BS 
fl,GtS.2G 

iw.ntw 

U.(Mfi.<K 

BS,»1.U 

W,a)1.4B 

10B,SM.14 

BBOAFITDLATION. 


Total  to  be  ■cconnted  tta  . . 
Paymants  during  qnarter 


DIBPOsmOH  OP  FUNDS. 


£.8U.8> 
U,  000.  CO 
11.000.80 
4. 130.  IB 
1.088.  X8 

n.ooo.oo 

t,G0O.0O 
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Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico,  second  quarter  of 
the  fiftieth  fiscal  year,  beginning  June  4, 1899,  and  ending  September  t,  1899, 


Title  of  fond  or  account. 


Miacelliuieoiis  fund: 

Forty-second  flacal  year....... 

Forty-third  flacal  year 

Forty-seventh  flsciil  year 

Fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Compensation  of  assessors'  fund: 

Forty-second  fiscal  year 

Fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Deficit  fund  forty-second  fiscal 

year , 

Deficiency  fund  fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Interest  fond 

Proceeds  37  certificates  of  indebt 

edness 

Interests  on  deposits 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  college 

New  Mexico  8chool  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute... 
Normal  School,  New  Mexico, 

(Silver  City). 

Normal  School,  New  Mexico, 

(Las  Vegas) 

Penitentiary  current  expense 
fund: 

Forty  -seventh  fiscal  year 

Fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Convicts*  earnings 

Support  United  States  pris- 
oners  

Territorial  purposes,   forty- 
seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,    fiftieth 

fiscal  year 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Proceeds  60  bonds 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fiftieth 

fiscal  year 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  fund. . 

Special  tax 

Compilation  fund 

Salary  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Special  court  fund 


Total 


Balances 

June  4, 

1809. 


|fi6.00 

87.60 

5.00 

10,900.00 

7.85 
1,2906.53 

154.60 


566.88 
975.03 
640.90 
640.00 
2,403.30 
733.75 

640.00 

64a  00 


7,300.42 


666.00 

806.65 

0,084.71 


16,584.16 

4,011.65 

60.50 

U,  727. 62 

867.55 

1,245.71 


72,475.18 


Receipts 

during 

quarter. 


$16,712.00 


$5,800.82 


2,475.00 
11.008.65 

37,000.00 
522.73 


768.07 


860.38 

804.75 

1,600.76 

76,340.87 

811.37 

5,606.28 


60,792.50 
468.70 

21.060.14 
5,330.40 

18,452.06 

51.00 

1,685.85 


246,000.82 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


26,274.08 


3,167.60 
2,111.70 
2,111.70 
7,019.24 
2,111.79 

2,111.70 

2,111.70 


16,836.58 


1,600.76 


468.70 


15,734.31 
285.80 


06,000.11 


Transfers 

from 

funds. 


$13,120.06 


$1,600.76 
75,283.77 


468.70 
21,645.86 


06,000.11 


Payments 

during 

quarter. 


3,336.21 


10.00 
40,688.05 


184.75 

2.731.13 

640.00 

640.00 

6,793.64 

1,000.00 

640.00 

1,811.68 


66.60 
10.268.30 


1.400.00 

2,802.38 

12,354.04 


14,861.82 


0,676.81 
88.00 


124,049.81 


Balances 


^85i*' 


$66.00 

37.60 

5.00 

4,492.02 

7.85 
3,272.64 

154.60 

2,465.00 

33,608.73 


054.86 
1,411.60 
2,111.79 
2,111.70 
8,628.00 

045.54 

2,111.70 
041.06 


700.47 
15.051.74 


2,666.86 

77.46 

3,672.55 

67, 47a  17 


802.06 

21.014.65 

3,601.80 

110.60 

10,410.97 

404.51 

1,245.71 


195,386.19 


Balances  June  3, 1800 

Receipts  during  quarter 


RECAPITULATION. 


Total  to  be  accounted  for 
Payments  during  quarter 


172.475.18 
246,000.82 

310.876.00 
124,049.81 


Balances  September  2, 1809 195,386.19 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDa 


First  Natiooal  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 

Bank  of  Commerce.  Albuquerque 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 

Taos  County  Bank 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 

The  Bank  of  Roewell 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 


Total 

Funds  not  available 


Funds  available 

Deduct  Interest  due 


$44,628.06 

2.330.24 

29.987.11 

29.023.28 

0.014.55 

1,588.28 

14, 06a  07 

14,940.13 

17,200.60 

20,061.00 

106,886.10 
1,58a  28 

108, 7  >2. 01 
26,260.60 


Free  cash  balance 166^488.81 


494  BEPOBT   OK   THE   SEOBETART   OF   THE   INTEBIOB. 

Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  ofptMic  accounts  of  the  Territory  of  Nev)  Mtxieo, 

giving  a  detailed  slatemenl  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure*  durvng  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  forty-eighth  jGeal  year,  ending  March  6, 1893. 

KBCEIPTS. 

Al^andro  Sandoval,  collector  Bernalillo  County flB,  106. 88 

C.  W.  Haynes.collectorChavea  County - 7,323.90 

Hogh  Smith,  collector  Colfax  Connty 7,539.75 

Jacob  Schanolin.colleotor  Donna  Ana  County .■ 9,442.87 

M.  C.  Stewart,  collector  Eddy  Connty 4,784.66 

John  L.  Bnmsite,  collector  Grant  County __ 13,148.66 

Placido  Baca  y  Baca,  collector  Gnadalonpe  Count v 1,355.34 

Emil  Fritz,  collector  Lincoln  Connty 6, 398. 36 

Frank  A.  Vigil,  collector  Mora  Coun^ 2, 703.01 

W.  G.  Sargent,  collector  Rio  Arriba  Oranty -  3, 540. 15 

John  W.  Brown,  coUector  San  Jnan  County 1,458.19 

Fred  Mnller,  collector  Santa  Fe  Connty-- - - - B,  365. 85 

Felix  Martinez,  collector  San  Miguel  County 106. 91 

Tranquilino  Labadie,  collector  San  Migael  County 6,479.37 

August  Eeingardt,  collector  Sierra  Connty 4,959.84 

M.  Cooney,  collector  Socorro  County 8, 576. 10 

Silviano  Lucero,  collector  Taos  Connty -. 1,881.85 

Emiterio  Gallegos.  collector  Union  Connty 1,977.73 

Solomon  Lnna,  collector  Valencia  County -  -  - 8, 433. 7li 

£.  H.  Bergmann,  superintendent  New  Mexico  Penit«nti)uy 2,397.30 

C.  H.  Gilaereleeve,  clerk  first  judicial  district 837.20 

O.  N.  Marron,  clerk  second  judicial  district _ 466.65 

H.  P.  Owen, clerk  eecond  judicial  district 93.90 

W.  B.  Walton ,  clerk  third  j  adicial  district 810. 15 

Felix  Martinez,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district 400.35 

W.  M.  DrisooU,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district 836.99 

J.  A.  I^  Rue.  Kecretary  cattle  sanitary  board 4, 000. 00 

G«orge  H.  Wallace,  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  corpo- 
ration filing  fees 769. 00 

J.  B.  Lamy,  by  order  of  the  conrt 100.95 

Blanche  Boyle,  by  order  of  the  court 19.80 

Total - - 110.897.10 
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Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  Territory  of  Nexc  Mexico, 
giving  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  exj^enditures  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  forty-ninth  fiscal  year  ending  May  2S,  1898. 

RECEIPTS. 

Alejandro  Sandoval,  collector  Bernalillo  Coxmty $4,351.83 

C.W.Haynes, collector  Chaves  County 606.65 

Hngh  Smith,  collector  Colfax  Comity 4,435.29 

Jacob  Schaublin,  collector  Donna  Ana  County 1,361.69 

M.C.Stewart, collector  Eddy  County _  611.46 

John  L.  Bumedde,  collector  Grant  County 3, 749. 36 

Flacido  Baca  y  Baca,  collector  Guadaloupe  County 247. 26 

ICmil  Fritz,  collector  Lincoln  County 468. 42 

Frank  A.  Vigil,  collector  Mora  County 646. 45 

W.G.Sargent, collector  Rio  Arriba  County _ 109.68 

Jolrn  W.  Brown,  collector  San  Juan  County 816. 84 

Fritz  Muller, collector  Santa  Fe  County 1,785.94 

TranqniUino  Labadie.  collector  San  Miguel  County. 2, 232. 23 

Angost  Beingardt,  collector  Sierra  County 558. 15 

MTCooney,  collector  Socorro  County 2, 525. 91 

Silviano  Lucero,  collector  Taos  County 250.27 

Emiterio  Gtellegos,  collector  Union  County 1,207.24 

Solomon  Luna,  collector  Valencia  County .  _ . .  213. 88 

C.H.Gfildersleeve,  clerk  first  judicial  district,  from  January  1  to  Febru- 
ary 11, 1898 196.05 

A.  M.  Bergere,  clerk  first  judicial  district,  from  February  12  to  March  31 , 

1898 181.41 

H.  P.  Owen,  clerk  second  judicial  district,  for  the  quarter  ending  March 

81,1898 524.59 

W.  B.  Walton,  clerk  third  judicial  district,  for  the  quarter  ending  March 

31,1898 223.40 

Felix  Martinez,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district,  for  January  and  February 

1898 228.20 

Secnndino  Romero,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district,  for  the   month  of 

March,  1898 183.85 

W.  M.  Driscoll,  clerK  fifth  judicial  district,  for  the  quarter  ending  March 

31,1898 703.60 

E.  H.  Bergniann,  superintendent  New  Mexico  i>enitentiary 1, 901 .  49 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 91 .  97 

J.  A.  La  Rue.  secretary  cattle  sanitary  board. 2, 000. 00 

G^rge  H.  Wallace,  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico . 1 ,  021 .  00 

&de  of  compiled  laws 161. 50 

Total 32,595.61 

ABSTRACT  OP  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  QUARTER. 


Receipts. 


Lioeiiiies 

Penitentiary  fond 

Salary  fund 

AflBeesors*  f  and 

Corporations*  fnnd 

Special  tax  fnnd 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  f  and 

Sheep  sanitary  f  and 

Territorial  pnrpoees,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year  . . . 
Territorial  institations,  f ortT-seyenth  fiaikA  year 

Territorial  parposes.  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institations,  fort^f -eighth  fiscal  year  . . 

Territorial  purposes,  f orty-nmth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institations,  forty-ninth  fisod  year. .. 

Oattle  indemnity  fond 

Ckimpilation  fund 

MisoeUaneoasfund 

Transportation  of  convicts^  fnnd 

Supreme  coart  f  and 

OBpitol  rebuilding  fund 


1. 
2. 

1: 

3, 


1, 

o 

•*» 

12, 
8. 
2. 


m. 

2il. 
046. 
021. 
laD. 
856. 
264. 
018. 
305. 

goo. 

846. 
071. 
664. 
223. 
161. 


07 
40 
10 
36 
00 
63 
72 
10 
31 
47 
57 
21 
85 
75 
49 
60 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$6,517.05 

8,262.45 

1,628.52 

669.35 

9,460.60 


10,176.94 

1,774.44 

92.00 

4,960.46 
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Territ<nrial  Institatioiis.  yiz: 

Agricnltoral  ooUege 

New  Mexioo  Insane  Asvlom 

New  Mexioo  School  of  Mines . . 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Univeraity  of  New  Mexico 

Normal  school.  Las  Vesas 

Normal  school,  Silyer  City 


Total 


Receipts. 


|3S,  606.61 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$8,019.81 
8,500.68 
1.000.00 
8,400.00 
3,000.00 
2,383.00 
l,0i4.80 


68,668.80 


Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
giving  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  forty-^inth  fiscal  year  ending  S^tember  S,  1898, 

RECEIPTS. 

Alejandro  Sandoval ,  collector  Bernalillo  Connty $12, 942. 51 

C.  W.  Haynes,  collector  Chaves  County 8, 839. 15 

C.  C.  Perry ,  ex-coUector  Chaves  County 880.85 

Hugh  Smith,  collector  Colfax  County 8,741.98 

Jacob  Schaublin,  collector  Donna  Ana  County 9,922.86 

M.  C.  Stewart,  collector  Eddy  County _.. 8,585.12 

John  L.  Bumside,  collector  &rant  County.. , 8,924.82 

Placido  Baca  y  Baca,  collector  Guadaloupe  County 1, 238. 47 

Emil  Fritz,  collector  Lincoln  County 5,848.91 

Prank  A.  Vigil,  collector  Mora  County 8,014.79 

W.  Q.  Sargent,  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 2, 678. 94 

Martin  Lopez ,  ex-oollector  Rio  Arriba  County 70. 80 

John  W.  Brown,  collector  San  Juan  County 576.16 

Fred  Muller,  collector  Santa  Fe  County 4,904.60 

Tranquillino  Labadie,  collector  San  Miguel  County 6,597.67 

August  Reingardt,  collector  Sierra  County 8, 708. 48 

M.  uoonev, collector  Socorro  County 6,576.98 

Silviano  Lucero,  collector  Tao6  County 503.45 

Emiterio  Gkkll^^,  collector  Union  County 1,886.95 

Solomon  Luna ,  coUector  Valencia  County 2 ,  959 .  05 

A.  M.  Bergere,  clerk  first  judicial  district 215.40 

Harry  P.  Owen,  clerk  second  judicial  district 458.60 

J.  P.  Mitchell,  clerk  third  judicial  district 601.20 

Secundino  Romero,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district 218. 05 

W.  M.  DriscoU,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district 585.00 

E.  H.  Bergniann,  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary 1 ,  410. 80 

J.  A.  La  Rue,  secretary  cattle  sanitary  board 4,000.00 

Gteo.  H.  Wallace,  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 658. 00 

A.Staab,  secretary  capitol  rebuilding  board 69.58 

Compilation  fund  (safe  of  compiled  laws) 1,809.00 

Product  of  note  due  First  National  Bank  of  Siuita  Fe  to  -p&y  interest.  12, 500. 00 

Total 114,817.17 
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AB8TBA0T  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  QUARTER. 


Lloenses 

Penitentiary  fond 

Sfdary  fnnd 

AoBOBBora' f  nnd 

Corparations*  fund 

Special  tax  f  and 

Compilation  fund  (from  sale  of  compiled  laws) . . . 

Capitol  rebuildinflr  f and 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  f  and... 

Sheep  sanitary  f  and 

Territorial  paruoees,  f orty-sevonth  fiscal  year  . . . 
Territorial  institations,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year. 

Territ<nrial  poi'poees,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institations,  forty-eighth  flsc»I  year.. 

Territorial  parposes,  forty-mnth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institations,  forty -ninth  fiscal  year. . . 

Cattle  idemnity  fand 

XisoeUaneoas  rand 

Transportation  of  convicts^  fund 

Sapreme  coort  fand 

Territorial  institations  fand.  viz: 

Agricoltoral  college 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Normal  School,  Las  Vegas - 

Normal  School.  Silver  City 

Due  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 


Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$1,410.80 

2, 07a  25 

3,870.14 

663.00 

9,542.19 

1,800.00 

69.68 

3,773.90 

430.26 

1,135.87 

332.30 

2,464.78 

733.43 

68,422.15 

16,667.16 

6,429.29 


|2.00 

17,06e.84 

9,634.03 

3,136.88 

1.00 

1,399. 09 

1,000.00 

13,625.71 


16,416.70 

1,440.16 

163.00 

479.40 
6,268.86 
1,860.00 
790.00 
479.40 
479.40 


12, 600.  U) 


Total 114,817.17  73,097.42 

Quarterly  report  of  tlie  auditor  of  priblic  accoiiyits  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

giving  a  detailed  atatemetU  of  the  receipttt  and  expenditures  during  the  third 
quarier  of  the  forty-ninth  fiscal  year,  ending  Decernber  S,  JSUS, 

RECEIPTS. 

Alejandro  Sandoval,  collector  Bernalillo  Connty $3, 588. 28 

C.  W.  Haynes,  collector  Chaves  CJonnty .  1, 712. 88 

Hugh  Smith,  collector  Colfax  County 1,249.27 

Jacob  Schanblin,  collector  Donna  Ana  Connty .  638. 96 

M.C.Stewart, collector  Eddy  County 1,934.09 

Jolm L. Bnmsite, collector  Grant  County 1,549.31 

Fladdo  Baca  y  Baca,  collector  Guadaloupe  County — 212. 85 

Emil  Fritz, collector  Lincoln  County __ 515.90 

Goorffe  Sena,  ex-collector  Lincoln  County 356. 45 

Frank  A.  Vigil, collector  Mora  County.- .- 145.53 

John  W.  Brown,  collector  San  Juan  County _ 617. 65 

Fred  Muller,  collector  Santa  Fe  County 1,041.86 

Tranquilino  Labadie,  collector  San  Miguel  Count>' 1, 887. 80 

Angiut  Eeingardt,  collector  Sierra  County 445. 38 

M. Cooney, collector  Socorro  County -.. 2,426.67 

ffilviano  Lucero,  collector  Taos  County 791. 68 

ESmiterio  Gallegos,  collector  Union  County ..  801.77 

Solomon  Luna,  collector  Valencia  County 159. 91 

Frank  Kropp,  treasurer  Donna  Ana  County 266. 07 

James  €Kx)de,  deputy  treasurer  Union  County _  3,662.88 

A.  M.  Bergere,  clerk  first  judicial  district _  189. 75 

Harry  P.  ?)wen,  clerk  second  judicial  district -  391.95 

James  P.  Mitchell,  clerk  third  judicial  district .  278. 95 

SecnndinoBomero,clerkfourth  judicial  district 188.70 

John  E.  Griffith,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district 230.85 

E.  H.  Beigmann,  superintendent  New  Mexico  Penitentiary 1 ,  749. 72 

J.  A.  La  fine,  secretary  cattle  sanitary  board 2, 000. 00 

Gtoorge  H.  Wallace,  secretary  of  the  Territory 76. 00 

Sale  of  compiled  laws,  1897 408.00 

Prodtict  of  note  due  the  First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque  to  x)ay 

interest 15,000.00 

Product  of  note  due  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe  to  pay  interest. .  500. 00 

Total - Ak^,^\^.Vs. 
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81*.  M 

.ew.si 

,»T.41 

SI 

«e.oiB.i] 

113.747.  as 

Total «e.01B.l] 


Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  of  piMie  accounts  of  th«  Territory  of  New  JUexieo, 
giviiig  a  detaUed  ttatement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure*  during  the  fourth 
quarier  of  the  foriy-ninth  flioal  year,  ending  Mardt  4, 1899. 


Alejandro  Sandoral.coUector  Bernalillo  Connty SS,080.8O 

J.  L.Perea,treaaiirer  and  collector  Bernalillo  County  _ B,S61.S7 

C.W.HBynee,  collector  ChaTesGonnty 4,181.SS 

J.  A.  Gilmore.treaBDrer  and  collector  ChaTe«Connty 1,741.15 

Hngh  Smith,  treasorer  and  collector  Colfai  County,.- 11,778.65 

A.E.Bnmam,  treasurer  and  coUector  Colfax  County 700.17 

Jacob  Schanblin.coUecttnr  Donna  Ana  County 7,918.95 

M.  C.Stewart,  collector  Eddy  Connty ..-.  4,08*.4O 

J.  P.  Hafheeon,  treasnrer  and  collector  Eddy  County 1, 968. 69 

JoImL.Bamsit«,treasnrerandcoUectorQrant  County 17,037.04 

Placido  Baca  y  Baca,  collector  Guadalonpe  County 86. 74 

Salome  Uartinee,  treasurer  and  collector  Onadaloupe  County _  969.08 

Emil  FritE,  collector  Lincoln  County 4, 893. 77 

R.  Michaels,  treasarer  and  collector  Lincoln  County 649.04 

Frank  A.  Vigil,  collector  Mora  County 0,010.39 

J.  B.  Martinez,  treaanrer  and  collector  Mora  Connty.- S85.SI 

W.O.Sai^nt.  treasnrer  and  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 8,515.28 

John  W. Brown. collector  San  Jnan  County ._ 672.80 

Fred  Muller,  treasurer  and  collector  Santa  Fe  County 0,438. 51 

Tranquilino  Labadie,  collector  San  Miguel  Counter 080.15 

Margarito  Romero,  treasnrer  and  collector  San  lugnel  County 0,058.01 

Auimet  Reingardt,  collector  Sierra  County 4,103.91 

WiD  M.  Robins,  treasnrer  and  collector  Sierra  County - , .  4. 017. 08 

M.  Cooney,  collector  Socorro  County 8, 675. 28 

Abran  Abeytia,treaaarer  and  collector  Socorro  County 435.08 

Silviano  Lucero,  collector  Taos  County 1, 480. 80 

Donaciano  Cordova,  treaenrer  and  collector  Taos  County 487.78 

Emiterio  Oallegoe,  collector  Union  County 1 ,  99S.  88 

Nepomuseno  Martines,  treasurer  and  collector  Union  County 1 ,  580. 84 
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Solomon  Lnna,  treasurer  and  collector  Valencia  Coanty $2, 835.  S9 

Luis  M.  Ortiz,  ez-collector  Rio  Arriba  County,  taxes,  ISSS 84. 70 

J .  A.  La  Rne,  Becretaiy  cattle  sanitary  board 4, 500. 00 

Oeorge  H.  Wallace,  eecretary  Territory  of  New  Mexico 283. 00 

E.H.Bergnuum,Baperiiiteiiaent  New  Mexico  Penitentiary 1,051.21 

A.  M.  Bergere,  clerk  first  jndicial  district 323. 60 

H&rry  P.  Owen,  clerk  second  indicia!  district 443.  SO 

Jamea  P.  MitchelLclork  third  judicial  district --..  425.80 

Secundino  Romero,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district 187.45 

John  E.  Grifath,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district 303. 05 

Sale  of  compOedlawB 268.50 

Total 135.327.73 

f  RKCBIPTS  AND  KXPENDtTUJCES  DUKINO  THK  ({OARTEK. 


KooelptB. 

m.oo 

•«:S 

8.sm.a 

■II 

B,7HCe 

1 

.  i2&,sCT.R     ei.mAi 


Non-The  folio 
rrom  the  tolIowliiR 


tiflli'''" 


ipproprlKtlona  nuule  by  the  thirty-third  IcfftalatlTO 


Inclnded  on  the  < 


mblr  w 


epitid 


From  tntereat  od  dtfpotu  lor  the  Mrmeat  of  inturnreters.  tnuislatoni.  etc..  u  par 

C.J.B..N0.7 .„. _ .\..  |l,W.7S 

Prom  hkUtt  fund  of  tholorty  sixth  fl»c»ly«tr 4I.XS 

PromTerriWlnlparpciseBfDadof  the  Ortleth  naolynr l.OOD.OO 

Prom  Terrilorul  purpoaes.  f  mm  per  of  einployBM.tr»n«Uttir».ati-  .CJ.B..Ko  I  4.000.00 

Ftwd  Terntort«l  parpoaecflnieth  flacal  year, prlDtlns  bills  nnd  lii  Hpanlnh  ],<MS.OS 

Total    a,ilW.OS 


ic  accounts  of  tite  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 


Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  o/\ 
gitHtig  a  aetaUrd  ttatement  of 


3.  L.  Perea,  treasurer  and  collector  BemaUllo  County |3, 106. 18 

C.  W,  Haynee,  collector  Chaves  County 8, 070. 05 

J.  A.  Qilmore,  treasurer  and  collector  Chares  County _ . .  1,019. 00 

A.  B.  Buniam,  treasttrer  and  collector  Colfax  County 4, 688. 88 

Jacob  SchauUin.treasDrer  and  collector  Donna  Ana  County 1,903.84 

J. D.Walker. collector  EddyConnty 2.88 

J.  P.  Uatheson.  treaenrer  and  collector  Eddy  County 1 ,  016. 86 

John  L.  Bomside,  treasurer  and  collector  Qrant  Ctranty 3,808.19 
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Placido  Baca  r  Baca,  collector  Onadalonpe  County - |864.26 

Salome  Uartiitez,  treasurer  and  collector  Ooadalonpe  County 357. 04 

R.Michaels,  treasurer  and  collector  Lincoln  County S,237.07 

J.B.Martinez.treasnrer  and  collector  Mora  County, 237.S8 

W.  G.  Sargent,  treasurer  and  collector  Bio  Arriba  County 1,706.36 

C.H.McHenry,  treaanre.'and  collector  San  Juan  County 848.03 

Fred  MuUer,  treasurer  and  collector  Santa  Fd  County 070.02 

T.Labadie^llectorBan  Miguel  County 0,433.00 

Maixarito  Romero,  treaaurer  and  collector  San  Miguel  County 6,005.84 

WillM.  Robins,  treasurer  and  collector  Sierra  County 471.78 

AbranAbeytia,  treasurer  and  collector  Socorro  County 698.00 

Donaciaiio  Cordova,  treasurer  and  collector  Taos  County 408.80 

Nepomnsenu  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Union  County 8,806.43 

Solomon  Luna,  treasurer  and  collector  Valencia  County 134.00 

G.H.Bergmann, superintendent  New  Mexico  Penitentiary 1,300.31 

A.M.Bergere,  clerk  first  judicial  diatrict- 100. 9S 

H.  P.  Owen,  clerk  second  judicial  district 440.80 

J,  P.  Mitchell,  clerk  third  judicial  district 213.00 

Secundino  Romero,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district 254.35 

John  E.  Griffith,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district 203.85 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 71.05 

George  H.Wallace,  secretary  Territory,  corporation  fees 617.00 

George  H.  Wallace,  secretary  Territory,  unexpended  balance  (employ- 
ees, 33d  L.  A)  ..  80.00 

Sale  of  Compiled  Laws,  1807 68. 00 

Total 43,371.39 

ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DORINQ  THE  QUARTER. 


Note.— The  [olIowingapproprlBtlonB  made  by  tho  tblrty-third  legielatiTo  nmembly  were  pitid 
trom  tbu  toUDwina  (ands,  and  tbe  unannU  Kra  iucladua  in  tbe  colama  ot  oxpODdlturu*  alwe, 
to  wit: 
For  Teirltorlnl  pDrpases.  [orty.eighth  Becal  fear,  tor  printing  report  of  mperlateDdeut 

of  public  instruction  in  Spanlali,  H.J,  R.  No.* $352.71 

For  T«Tltorial  parpoees,  Bftieth  Ossi  ypar,  tor  printing  UIIh.  etc.,  In  Sptwisb.  C.  B. 

No  » 1,188.10 

Eipenaoaof  cominittoeTi»ltiDgTBiTitoriBlliiBtittitlon8,H.J.  R.  No.  13 --      U^fiO 

Fsyof  intenn^ters,  trBiislBtOTS,etc.,C,  J.  B.  No.  11 8,000,00 

Wntiiigroports,etc.,inSpftniali,H.  J.  E.  No.4 Lil^SS 

Pay  for  muster  In  and  out  rolls,  C.  R  No.  100 ao.flO 

Total "MiTo 
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Quarterly  report  of  the  audilor  of  publie  tuMountg  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  giving  a  detailed  ttatement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during 
the  aeoond  quarter  of  the  fiftieth  flmxU  year,  ending  September  6, 1899. 


J.  L.  Perea,  treasiirer  and  collector  Bem&lillo  Conntjr 116,343.86 

J.  A.  Gilmore,  treaanrer  and  collector  Chavos  County 12, 168. 06 

A.  E.  Bnntam,  tieasarer  and  collector  Colfax  Connty 7, 008. 18 

Jacob  Schaablin,  treasurer  and  collector  Donna  Ana  Connty 9, 818. 99 

J.F.Hatheeon.treaenrer  and  collector  Eddy  County 6,870.73 

John  L.Bomaide.treasnrer  and  collector  Qrant  County _ 80,133.71 

Salome  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Guadaloupe  Connty 1,850. 09 

B.Michaels,  treasurer  and  collector  Lincoln  Connty 6,955.30 

J.  B,  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Mora  County S,  683. 17 

W.  G.  SMvent,  treasurer  and  collector  Rio  Arriba  Connt)' S,  043.  M 

C.H.McHeiiry,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Juan  County 1,873.07 

Fred  MnUer,(Teaaurer  and  collector  Santa  Fe  County _ 8,697.04 

Uargarito  Bmnero,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Miguel  County 6, 015. 58 

Wm.M. Robins, treasnrer  and  collector  Sierra  Connty 1,684.88 

Abran  Abeytia.treaBnrer  and  collector  Socorro  County 6,583.91 

Donaciano  Cordova,  treasnrer  and  collector  Taos  County 1 ,  378. 89 

ITepomnsenoUartitiez,  treasnrer  and  collector  Union  County 8,171.81 

SdomonLnna,  treasurer  and  collector  Valencia  County 8,548.68 

J.  La  Rne,  secretary  cattle  sanitary  board,  fees - 3,000.00 

Geo.  H.  Wallace,  secretary  Territory,  corporation  fees 1, 678. 00 

W.H,Whit«man,adjutant-K€'neral,refDnd  interest  fund  _ 8.05 

A.  M.BerseTe,  clerk  first  judicial  district,  fees 193.85 

Hairy  P.Owen.clerkaecond  indidaldismct.fees 468.60 

J. P. Mitchell, clerk  third  judicial  district, fees 188.80 

Secnndino  Romero,  clerk  lonrtb  judicial  district,  fees D22.S6 

J.  E.Grifflth,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district,  fees 886.35 

H.O.Bnrsnm,Bnperintendent  New  Mexico  Penitentiary 1,664.18 

E.H.Bergmatm.ex-snperintflndentKew  Mexico  Penitentiary 768.97 

Baleof  (Spiled Laws,  1897. , Bl.OO 

Sale  of  capitolrebnUdinR  bonds,  second  series 60,793.60 

Sale  of  certificates  of  indebtednees,  Series  A - 89,475.00 

Product  of  note  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  to  pay  interest —  11,000.00 

Total 346,878.09 

ABSTRACT  OF   RECEIPTS  AND  EXPEITDITGSEB  DUBIKO  THB  QDARTER. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  BERNALILLO  COUNTY. 

Total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  county  of  Bernalillo  up  to  and  including 
June  80, 1899,  amounts  to  $862,587.88,  composed  of  the  following  items  : 

Bonded  debt 


Date  of  issae. 


Jan.  1.1885.. 
Jan.  1,1886.. 
Julyl.lSSe. 

Noy.l6"l«fi' 
July  1,1862. 
Jan.  1.1803.. 
July  1,1896. 
Aug.  2, 1887.. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


Years. 
10-20 
10-80 
10-80 
10-80 
20-a) 
20-a) 

i6^a) 

10-80 
10-20 


For  what  purpose  iasaed. 


FnndiniT  honds 

Coart-hoose  building 

Funding  bonds 

Current  expenses 

do 

Bridge  building 

Current  expenses 

Funding  bonds. 

do 


Total  bonded  indebtedness 
Approved  accounts  unpaid  to  June  80, 1809 


Total  indebtedness  to  June  80, 1800 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1808. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Ptrcent 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

5.0 
6 
6 


Amount. 


ise.soaoo 

78.000.00 

88,ooaoo 

40.UOO.00 
7,000.00 
80.000.00 
17.000.00 
64,900.00 
60,100.00 

847,600.00 
15,087.33 


aeES.  687.33 


6,710,261.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  CHAVES  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  80, 1899,  amounts 
to  $50,000,  composed  of  the  following  amounts,  viz : 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Jan.  1,1891. 
Do..., 
Do.„, 


Date  of 
maturity. 


Tears. 
10-20 
10-20 
16-80 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Court-house  and  Jail 

Lincoln  County  indebtedness. 
Current  expenses 


Total  bonded  debt 


Total  assessed  valuation,  real  and  personal,  for  year  1896 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Per  oeitt. 
6 
6 
6 


Amount. 


930.000 

13.000 

7,000 


60,000 


J,907.0ft9 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  80, 1899,  amounts 
to  $70,400,  comx>osed  of  the  following  items,  viz: 

Bonded  debt 


Date  of  issue. 


July  1.1807. 
July  1,1895. 
Aug.  1.1807. 
July  1,1886. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


Years. 
10-80 
20-60 
2(^« 
20-60 


For  what  purjtoee  Issued. 


Current  expenses — 

Funding  debt 

do 

Improvement  bonds 


Total 


Total  bonded  debt 

value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1886 


Rate  of 
interest. 


6 
6 
6 
6 


Amount. 


g.OOO 
,900 
16,600 
16,000 


70,400 


2,818,060 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  DONNA  ANA  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  np  to  and  inclnding  June  30, 1899,  amounts 
to  $98,188,84,  composed  of  the  following  amounts,  viz: 

Bonded  dd)t. 


Date  of  ifisne. 


Jan.  1.1886.. 
Jnly  1,1889. 
Jnly  1,1806. 
Aug.  2, 1897. 
July  1,1889. 
Jnly  1,1891. 


Date  of 
matnrity. 


Years. 
10-20 
10^ 
10-20 
10^ 
10-20 
10-20 


For  what  purpose  isBued. 


Funding  bonds 

do 

do , 

do 

Gnrrent-expenae  bonds. 
do .„. 


Judgments  against  the  county. 

Approved  accounts 

warrants  outstanding 


Total  bonded  debt 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Per  cent. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Total  indebtedness 

Void  indebtedness  under  section  802,  Complied  Laws,  1897. 


Total  assessed  vaiuatlon,  real  and  personal,  for  year  1896 


Amount. 


g, 400. 00 
.000.00 
28,100.00 
7,62L15 
16,000.00 
7,000.00 


94. 121. 15 

3,324.91 

689.92 

162.86 


10,684.86 


2, 436, 76a  00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  EDDY  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  80, 1899,  amounts 
to  $74,079.89. 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 

Date  of 
maturty. 

For  what  purpose  issued. 

Rate  of 
interest. 

Amount. 

Nov.  30, 1891 

Feb.    6,1921 
July    1,1911 
Jan.    1,1912 
Jan.    6,1924 

Jnly    1,1917 

On^ifjty '^r'VTit  eirp«n««« r--- 

Percent. 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

17,000.00 
30  000.00 

July  1,1891 

Court-hou»**  wnd  jail 

Jan.  1,1892 

Lincoln  County  indebtedness - 

10.000  00 

Jnnei^,i894 

Bridge  bonds  (county) 

3,000.00 

Ang.2,1897 

Floating-indebtedness  bonds  under  act 
thirty-second  legislative  assembly . . . 

Total  bonded  debt 

24,079.89 

74,079.39 

Total  assesse 

d  valuation  of 

real  and  personal  property,  less  exempt 

ions 

1,724,282.00 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  GRANT  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  80, 1899,  amount- 
ing to  $270,585.08,  composed  of  the  following  amounts,  viz: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


July  1,1882 
Jnly  1,1883 
July  1,1886 
Jnlyi,1889 


Date  of 
maturity. 


June  30, 1902 
June  30, 1908 
June  30, 1906 
July  1.1919 
do 


Approved  accounts  outstanding 
warra 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Funding  indebtedness. 

Railroad 

Funding  indebtedness. 

doTr. 

Current  expenses 


Total  bonded  debt. 


'arrants  outstanding 


Judgments  against  county 
FloMing  indebtedness 


Total  lndebtedn( 


Total 


valuation,  real  and  personal,  for  year  1896. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Percent. 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 


Amount. 


$100.00 

67,000.00 

18,600.00 

116,600.00 

27,000.00 


218,100.00 

16,824.51 

65.87 

18,016.66 

18,678.00 


270,686.08 


3,674,072.86 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  OUADALOUPE  COUNTY. 

Total  amount  of  indebtedness  of  said  connt>[  np  to  and  including  June  80, 1899, 
amounts  to  $80,478.88,  composed  of  the  following  items,  viz : 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  iflsae. 


Jaonary  1. 1808. 
August  2yldBn.. 


Date  of 

ma- 
turity. 


Tears, 
10-20 


For  what  purpose  issaed. 


Coart-honae  and  Jail 

Funding  iodebtednees  of  current  expenses 


Judgments  against  county 
Approved  accounts  outstanding  1806. 
Approved  accounts  outstanding  1800. 


Total  bonded  indebtedness. 


Bate  of 
interest. 


Percent. 
6 
6 


Total  indebtedness 

Total  amount  of  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1806 


Amount. 


$85,000.00 
2.88.16 


27,882.16 

1,250.13 

1.20U74 

106.86 


30,478.88 


70O.257.0U 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  up  to  and  including  June  80, 1899, 
amounts  to  $57,715,  composed  of  the  following  amounts,  viz : 

Bonded  d^t. 


Date  of  issue. 


October  8, 1802.. 
January  1. 1883.. 

June  2, 1888 

April  f,1886 

July  1.1880 

July  1.1804 

August  2,1807... 


Date  of 

ma- 
turity. 


Years. 
20 
20 
20 
30 
16 
20^ 
20-80 


Approved  accounts 

warrants  outstanding . . 
Account  of  Gtoorge  8ena , 

Total  Indebtedness 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Funding  indebtedness. 

doZ 

do 

do 

....  do 

Current  expenses 

Funding  indebtedness. 


Total  bonded  indebtedness. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Per  cent, 
8 
8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Total 


valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1806 


Amount 


$3,000.00 

600.  W 

300  00 

2.600.00 

24.30600 

7.OUO.00 

11,075  00 

48.84100 
4.370  38 
1.160.38 
2.734.30 


57.715.00 
7608.226.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  MORA  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  county  of  Mora,  up  to  and  including  June  80, 1899, 
amounts  to  $101,828.14,  composed  of  the  following  items,  viz : 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


August  1,1880. 
August  2, 1807. 


Date  of 

ma- 
turity. 


Tears 
10-20 
10-20 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Courthouse  and  jail. 
Funding  bonds 


Approved  sxxxmnts  outstanding 
Judgments  against  county  unpaid. 
InUffest  due  and  unpaid 


Total  bonded  indebtedness. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


6 
6 


Amount 


t70»5S2SJ 
7,6B8.75 


77,603.75 
1314.40 
0.315.44 

13.400.46 


Total  indebtedness  to  June  30, 1800 101,823J4 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1808 1.016,120.00 
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m*kinIjET  county. 

McKinley  County  was  formed  from  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Bernalillo,  by 
an  act  of  the  thir^-third  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
which  went  into  efifect  February  23, 1899. 

The  only  indebtedness  against  the  county  at  the  date  of  June  80, 1899,  was  its 
portion  or  pro  rata  of  the  indebtedness  of  that  (Bernalillo)  county,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  what  the  pro  rata  of  indebtedness  will  be  until  the  assess- 
ment of  this  countv  has  been  completed. 

This  county  of  McKinley  will  be  organized  in  1900. 

OTERO  COUNTY. 

Otero  Ck)unty  was  formed  from  portions  of  Donna  Ana,  Socorro,  and  Lincoln 
counties,  by  an  act  of  the  thirl^-third  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  which  went  into  effect  February  1, 1899. 

The  only  indebtedness  against  the  county  at  date  of  June  80, 1899,  was  its  por- 
tion or  pro  rata  of  the  indebtedness  of  those  counties,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine wnat  the  pro  rata  of  indebtedness  will  be  undl  the  assessment  of  this  county 
has  been  completed. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  county  of  Rio  Arriba,  up  to  and  including  June  80, 
1899,  amounts  to  $51,902.60,  composed  of  the  following  items,  viz : 

Bonded  debt. 


Dftte  of  iaaae. 


July  5, 1882... 


Date  of 

ma- 
tnpity. 


Tectrs 
20-90 


For  what  parpoee  isBaed. 


Fanding  boods.  current  expenses  of  oonrt- 
house,  jail,  and  bridges 


Approved  accounts  outstanding 
warrants  outstanding 


Total  bonded  indebtedn< 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Per  cent. 
6 


Total  indebtedness  to  June  30. 1809 


Amount. 


145,740.00 


46.749.00 
6.016.80 
1,107.80 


61.902.00 


Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1896 1.063, 179.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  80, 1899,  amounting 
to  $21,290.16,  composed  of  the  following  amounts,  viz : 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


December  30, 1889. 
September  lJ88e. 
January  1.1898.... 
October  1,1892... 
April  1.1804 


Date  of  ma- 
turity. 


Dec.  30,1919 
Bept.  1.1922 
Jan.  1. 1923 
Oct.  1, 1982 
Apr.   1.1923 


Warrants  outstanding 
Floating  indebtedness 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Current  expense. 

Jail  bonds 

Current  expense. 

Judgment 

Current  expense. 


Total  bonded  debt 


Total  indebtedness 

Total  assessed  valuation,  real  and  personal,  for  year  1898 


Rate  of 
Interest 


X^BT  C€ttt, 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Amount. 


$8,000.00 
2.600.00 
4.000.00 
2.600.00 
8. 000.00 


20.ioaoo 

180.06 
1.010.11 


21.290.16 


873.268.00 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  Of  SAN  UIOUBt.  COin^TV. 


amotmtB  to  1496,886,  c 


Bonded  d«M. 


DkUi  of  Ime. 

For  whkt  pDrpow  laraad. 

,5«. 

:i;l:ffi:::::::; 
ailffi::::::;; 

10 

Percmt. 

! 

51 

&5 

PMtdnolntBrert 
TotillndBbt. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SANTA  FE  CODNTT. 


Bonded  dOft. 

DBteoFlHDe. 

Jnlyl,lS88 

Prrcmt. 

I 
f 

"<!ffiS 

KM-;;;:;; 

•S'SKSi 

fefS 

Aag.l,I8W 

laiSiw 

W4.»0 

i.m.m» 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  connty  of  Sierra,  up  to  and  inolnding  June  80, 1890, 
amounts  to  $68,623,  composed  of  the  following  items : 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  iBsue. 


Jolyl^lfiSO. 


'^ 


Date  of 

mata- 

rlty. 


Tears. 
16-80 
16-80 


For  what  porpoee  issued. 


Fnndinic  bonds. 


»nt 


Ctirrent  expense . 


Total  bonded  indebtedness. 
Approved  aoconnts  unpaid  to  June  30i  1809 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Percent. 
6 
6 


Total  indebtedness  to  Jane  80, 1800 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1806. 


Amonnt. 


$56,800 
10,000 


66,800 
1,828 


68,6S8 


1.814,485 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SOCORRO  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  coimty  of  Socorro,  up  to  and  including  Jane  30, 1809, 
amounts  to  $180,385.66,  composed  of  the  following  items,  viz : 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Jan.  1,1884. 
July  1, 1880. 
July  1. 1807. 


Date  of 
matu- 
rity. 


Tears. 
10-30 
10-SO 
10-a) 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Court-house  and  Jail  and  funding  debt 

Bridges  and  improvement 

Funding  bonds 


Total  bonded  indebtedness. 


Approved  accounts  outstanding 

Total  indebtedness  to  June  80, 1800 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1806 


Bate  of 
interest. 


Percent. 
6 
6 
6 


Amount. 


$108,600.00 
64,700.00 
20,700.00 


178,000.00 
1,435.66 


180,836.66 


4,611,482.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  TAOS  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  connty  of  Taos,  np  to  and  including  June  30, 1800, 
amounts  to  $44,000,  comiK)sed  of  the  following  items : 

Banded  debt. 


Date  of  iasne. 


June  6, 1880. 
July  2, 1880. 
July  1, 1802. 
Aug.  2,1807. 


Date  of 

matu- 

rfty. 


Tears. 
10-80 
10-80 
16-80 
10-20 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Funding  bonds... 
Current  expense . 

do .T:..... 

Funding  bonds. . . 


Total  bonded  indebtedness. 
Approved  accounts  outstanding  to  June  80, 1800 


Bate  of 
interest 


Per  cent. 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Total  indebtedness  to  June  80, 1800 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  i»roperty  for  the  year  1806. 


Amount. 


$24,600 
8,000 
8,600 

10,400 


41,400 
3,600 


44,000 


611,816 
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FINANCIAIi  STATEMBNT  OF  X7NION  OOUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  county  of  Union,  up  to  and  including  June  80, 1899, 
amounts  to  $86  081.67,  composd  of  the  following  items : 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  iaaae. 


Noy.LiaW. 
Jan.l6,18K- 


Date  of 

matn- 

rity. 


Tears. 
10-20 
15-30 


Judgments  agaixusi  county 
Interest  due  and  unpaid . . . 
Oatstanding  indebtedness . 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Court-house  and  Jail. 
Current  expense 


Total  bonded  indebtedness. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Jrr  cent. 
6 
6 


Total  indebtedness  to  June  80, 1800 

Total  awmsiwd  ralue  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1806. 


Amount. 


|80,00a00 

7,ooaoo 


27.000.00 
8,006.87 
l,668w00 

5,ooaoo 


86,88L67 


1.881,600.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  VALENCIA  OOUNTT. 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  county  of  Valencia,  up  to  and  including  June  80, 1899, 
amounts  to  $106,982,  comiK)sed  of  the  following  items : 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Jan.  1,1882.. 
Jan.  1,1886.. 
Jan.  1.1880.. 
Aug.  1,1880. 
Jan.  1,1801.. 
Jan.  1,1806.. 
Jan.  1,1807.. 


Date  of 

ma- 
turity. 


Ye<ir$. 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10^ 
10-20 
10^ 


The  above  comprises  the 
Total  aosoiMod  value  of 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Floating  debt... 

do 

Current  expense . 

do .V....- 

Floating  debt... 
do 


Bate  of 
interest. 


Total  bonded  indebtedness. 


total 


indebtedness  to  June  30, 1800. 
real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1806 


Per  cent. 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Amount. 


$18,082.00 

8,800.00 

18.700.00 

30,000.00 

7.000.  OO 

20,000.00 

8,600.00 


106,082.00 


2,186.500.26 


RECAPITULATION. 


Bernalillo.. 

Chaves 

Colfkx 

Donna  Ana. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe. 

Lincoln 

Mora 

McKinley  > . 

Otero" 

Bio  Arriba . 
8an  Juan... 
Sanltouel. 
Santa  Fb.... 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 

Valencia — 


County. 


value. 


16,719,261.00 
1,007,049.00 
2,818,060.00 
2, 436, 76a  00 
1,724,282.00 
3,074,072.86 
700,257.00 
1,006,226.00 
1,016,1201 00 


Indebted- 
nf 


1802,687.38 
60,000.00 
70,400.00 
06,188.84 
74,079.89 
270,666.06 
80,478.86 
67,716.00 
101,828.14 


1,068,179.00 
878,268.00 
4,440,364.00 
1,766,160.68 
1,344,496.00 
4,611.482.00 
611,816.00 
1,631,600.00 
2,186,600.26 


61,002.00 
21,200.16 

406,886.00 

874.266.42 
66,023.00 

180,386,60 
44,900.00 
86,681.07 

106»9B2.00 


Total 40,124,724.79 


2,907,006.1s 


1  McKinley  and  Otero  counties  were  created  by  the  last  legislature  and  are  included  in  the 
counties  from  which  they  were  formed  in  the  assessment  and  debt  of  1806  and  until  June 
80,1800. 
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BANKS. 

The  statements  of  the  different  banks  throughout  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  show  the  following  business  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1899 : 

First  National  Bank  of  Albnqnerqne $2,080,450.04 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 684,981.49 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 632,731.79 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 248,543.73 

San  Mignel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 661,210.31 

Las  Vegas  Savings  Bank,  Las  Vegas 104, 340. 59 

Silver  City  National  Bank,  SUver  City 314,173.31 

Bank  of  Conunerce,  Albnqnerqne 561,425.55 

Sierra  Connty  Bank  of  Hiusboro 108,353.65 

Bank  of  Roswell,  Roswell 305,789.87 

Bank  of  Deming,  Deming 162,028.38 

Exchange  Bank  of  White  Oaks 97,802.14 

G^rge  D.  Bowman  &  Sons,  Las  Cmces 63, 837. 93 

Andrew  Morton  &  Co.,  Springer 56,149.60 

Taos  Connty  Bank.  Taos 94,687.28 


Intbrnait-Bbvenue  Sbrviob,  District  op  Nbw  Mbzico, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  July  20, 1899, 

Dbar  Sir:  In  response  to  yonr  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to 
snbmit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  collections  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1899,  from  the  varions  sources  ennmerated 
below,  viz : 

Assessed  taxes,  fines«  penalties,  and  interest $7, 201. 42 

Beer  stamps 7,352.22 

Spirit  stamps 1,121.84 

Cigar  and  cigarette  stamps 1 ,  305. 08 

Tobacco  stamps 89.00 

Plajring-card  stamps ♦. 1.72 

Special-taxstamps .  20,978.94 

Adhesive  stamps 28,882.28 

Total 66,932.00 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  Morrison, 
Collector  Internal  Revenue, 
Hon.  M.  a.  Otero, 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex, 


District  Courts  and  Soucitor-Gbnbral, 

Las  Vbqas,  N.  Mbx.,  August  SI,  1899, 

Snt:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  recent  date,  in  which  yon 
ask  me  to  report  at  some  length  on  the  condition  of  the  counties  comprising  the 
foTuth  judicial  district  of  tnis  Territory,  over  the  courts  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  preside,  in  order  that  you  may  insert  the  same  in  the  annual  report 
which  you  make  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  reflpret  that  I  have  not  the  time  to  make  as  full  a  report  as  I  would  like  to  do 
as  to  tne  physical  condition  of  the  several  counties,  and  their  cax>ability  for  devel- 
opment, but  it  would  in  any  event  hardly  be  necessary,  as  the  compilations  pub- 
lished in  your  last  report  set  them  out  quite  fully.  I  willj  however,  briefly  refer 
to  some  matters  connected  with  the  judiciary  of  the  Territory,  confining  myself 
more  x)articularly  to  this  district,  and  may  then  touch  very  slightly  on  some  of 
the  cmmges  which  have  occurred  in  the  counties  comprising  my  district,  during 
thepast  year. 

The  courts  of  this  Territory  are  different  from  any  in  the  States,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  jurisdiction  over  both  Federal  and  Territorial  cases.  The  entire  Ter- 
ritory is  mvided  into  five  judicial  districts,  the  judge  for  each  district  being 
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appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  each  of  theee  dlB- 
mcts  two  terms  of  the  United  States  court  are  held  annually  for  the  trial  of  Fed- 
eral  cases,  and  in  each  county  of  the  five  districts  two  tenns  of  the  Territorial 
district  court,  for  the  trial  of  causes  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  Territoi^,  are 
provided  by  law.  All  of  theee  terms  are  presided  over  by  the  several  district 
judges. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  consists  of  the  five  district  judges,  who 
meet  annually  at  Santa  Fe  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  such  matters  as  are  prop- 
erly brought  before  them.  From  tnis  court  appeals  ue  to  the  United  States  cir- 
cmt  court  of  appeals,  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  court  of  last  resort. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  terms  of  court  which  a 
judge  holds  annually  depends  on  the  number  of  counties  which  are  in  his  district, 
and  the  length  of  each  term  depends  on  the  business  to  be  done  and  the  funds  on 
hand  in  the  coimty  treasury  to  pay  the  cotirt  expenses. 

The  fourth  judicial  district  consists  of  five  counties,  and  the  average  terms  of 
court  as  follows: 

Weeks. 

Supreme  court,  about 7 

United  States  court,  about 4 

San  Miguel  CJounty,  about 12 

Ck)lfax  County,  about 6 

Guadalupe  County,  about 2 

Mora  County ,  a  bout 4 

Union  County,  about 8 

Total  weeks  per  year 88 

In  addition  to  this  a  large  number  of  cases,  which  do  not  require  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury^  motions,  orders,  etc.,  are  heard  in  chambers,  out  of  court,  so  that 
the  time  of  a  judge  in  this  Territory  is  fully  occupied. 

Our  laws  provide  that  each  county  shall  levy  a  special  tax  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  Territorial  courts,  which  tax,  when  collected,  is  paid  into  what  is  known 
as  the  court  fund.  As  the  amount  collected  in  the  several  years  varies,  in  the 
past  the  Territorial  district  courts  have  been  held  somewhat  irregularly;  but  I 
believe  that  the  finances  of  the  several  counties  have  so  far  improved  that  in  the 
future  these  courts  will  be  held  at  the  regular  terms — ^that  is,  twice  each  year  in 
each  county  except  in  the  county  of  Guadaloupe,  where  there  is  only  money  and 
business  enough  to  warrant  the  holding  of  one  term  annually. 

The  county  seats  of  each  of  the  counties  in  the  district,  save  Guadaloape  and 
Mora,  are  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  and  are  quite  easilyreached,  although  when 
holding  a  term  of  cotirt  in  Clayton,  the  county  seat  of  Union  County,  a  railroad 
journey  of  262  miles  is  necessary.  To  reach  Puerto  de  Luna,  the  county  seat  of 
U-uadaloupe  County,  requires  an  overland  ride  of  some  80  nules,  while  to  reach 
Mora,  the  county  seat  of  Mora  County,  a  82-mile  ride  overland  is  necessary. 

Actan^  as  the  supreme  court,  we  have  been  kept  much  occupied.  On  our  first 
assemblmg  we  found  a  very  lia*ge  docket  confronting  us  for  hearing— if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  something  over  60  cases.  All  of  these  have  been  heard,  and  deci- 
sions have  been  handed  down  in  aD  of  them  but  about  a  dozen  opinions,  and  theee 
will  be  handed  down  at  a  later  day,  so  that  when  the  supreme  cotirt  convenes  at 
its  regular  January  term,  1900,  there  will  be  an  entirely  new  docket  to  consider. 
I  believe  that  I  can  say  with  safety  that  our  course  in  insisting  that  all  of  the 
cases  on  the  docket  be  heard  meets  with  the  general  approbation  of  both  the  bar 
and  the  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  results. 

It  is  x>erhax>s  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  hearing  of  these  cases  imposed 
much  arduous  labor  on  us,  but  every  member  of  the  court  cheerfully  assumed 
the  duties  assigned  to  him. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  go  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of  Territorial 
cases  i>ending  and  disposed  of  in  the  district  court  of  the  several  counties  in  my 
disMct,  as  the  statement  prepared  by  the  efficient  clerk  of  my  court,  Mr.  Secun- 
dino  Romero,  which  is  publisned  herewith,  fipves  this  information,  and  I  refer  you 
to  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  crime  is  swiftly  and  surely  punished  in  all  of  the 
counties  in  the  district,  and  the  knowledge  that  such  is  the  case  has  had  a  deterrent 
effect  on  those  contemplating  wrongdoing.  Anyone  who  has  civil  cases  pending 
can  get  a  speedy  trial  if  he  so  desires.  On  the  whole,  I  can  say  that  the  courts  in 
my  district  are  running  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  so  far  as  I  know  give 
general  satisfaction  to  all  law-abiding  citizens.  It  shall  be  my  aim  so  long  as  I 
Save  the  honor  to  preside  over  the  courts  of  the  fourth  judicial  district  of  this 
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Territory  to  so  condnct  them  that  the  several  terms  may  be  regularly  held  and 
justice  meted  out  with  an  even  hand. 

Daring  the  past  year  but  few  crimes  of  a  heinons  nature  have  been  committed. 
In  the  entire  district  there  have  been  but  two  or  three  murders  committed,  which 
is  a  most  excellent  record  for  a  country  so  extensive  as  this  and  so  sparsely  set- 
tled, especially  when  we  consider  that  so  many  people  are  engaged  m  nomadic 
pursuits.  The  larger  part  of  the  indictments  returned  into  court  for  serious 
offenses  were  for  the  larceny  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  example  made  of  such  of  these  defendants  as  have  been  tried  has  kept  others 
from  repeating  their  offenses.  The  speeder  punishment  of  this  class  of  crimes  is 
I)articularly  necessary  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  stock-raising  interests  are 
solarjg^e. 

Union  CJounty,  in  my  district,  has  had  two  **  train  robberies"  during  the  year 
both  occurring  within  a  mile  or  two  of  each  other,  near  the  town  of  Folsom,  on 
what  is  now  mown  as  the  Colorado  Southern  Railroad.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
first  of  these  robberies  was  made  by  three  men,  one  of  whom  died  of  wounds 
inflicted  during  a  pursuit,  another  is  under  arrest,  and  only  one  of  the  Darty  is  at 
large.  The  last  robbery  was  made  by  one  man,  who  was  wounded  and  is  now  in 
the  penitentiary  awaiting  trial.  The  breaking  up  of  these  bands  of  outlaws  will, 
I  think,  put  an  end  to  such  robberies  for  some  time  to  come.  The  alleged  robbers 
were  not  residents  of  this  Territory,  but  came  in  from  the  outside. 

During  the  year  I  held  the  first  term  of  court  at  the  new  court-house  at  Baton, 
the  county  seat  of  Colfax  County.  The  court-house  is  pleasantly  arranged,  well 
cared  for,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  city.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  preside  over  a 
court  where  the  surroundings  are  so  agreeable.  Raton  being  centrally  located 
according  to  the  population  of  Colfax  County,  court  can  be  carried  on  at  much 
less  exx)ense  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  county. 

The  people  who  reside  in  my  district  were  never  so  well  off  in  a  material  way 
as  at  the  present  moment.  There  is  more  money  in  the  Territory  than  ever  before, 
and  it  loans  at  much  lower  rates  of  interest  to  those  who  are  of  known  responsi- 
bility than  ever  before.  The  rise  in  cattle,  wool,  and  sheep,  in  which  so  many  of 
our  people  are  interested,  has  placed  a  large  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and 
every  mercantile  and  banking  business  feels  the  good  times  which  are  upon  us. 
That  the  tariff  be  not  changed  materially  for  years  to  come  is  the  wish  of  nine- 
tenths  of  our  people,  and  if  such  wish  is  realized,  in  a  few  years  the  people  of  this 
district  will  be  loaning  to  the  Extern  money  centers.  In  lact,  it  is  wnost  impos- 
sible to  realize  the  chsmged  condition  of  our  people  during  the  last  three  years. 
Respectfully  yours, 

William  J.  Mills,  Chief  Justice y  etc, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otebo, 

Ocvemor  of  New  Mexico^  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


BEPORT  OF  THE  SOUCITOB-GEXBRAL. 

I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  doings  of  this  office 
since  I  took  possession  of  the  same  on  the  7th  of  March,  1^8. 

During  that  time  I  have  g^ven  30  written  opinions  to  different  Territorial  offi- 
cers, at  their  request,  upon  various  subjects. 

I  have  appeared  for  and  defended  4  suits  in  mandamus  against  the  auditor 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  Territory,  1  of  which  I  appealea  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Territory,  where  it  is  now  pending;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Territory 

1  have  instituted  2  suits  in  the  district  court  for  Santa  Fe  County  against  the 
county  commissioners  of  San  Miguel  County,  one  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
from  them  and  their  bondsmen  $30,000  due  to  the  Territory  from  taxes  alleged 
to  have  been  iU^pally  abated  by  that  board,  and  the  other  to  recover  the  pen- 
alty of  $100  provided  by  law  and  the  expenses  of  a  special  messenger  to  receive 
the  election  returns  of  that  county,  which  the  board  failed  to  forward  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

In  the  supreme  court,  at  the  last  term,  I  prepared  and  filed  briefs  in  12  cases, 
4  of  them  civU,  to  recover  taxes,  2  of  whicn  were  argued  and  submitted  and  2 
are  pending. 

Oi  the  8  criminal  cases  api)ealed  by  convicted  defendants,  2  were  for  murder, 

2  for  rape,  2  for  larceny  of  animals,  1  for  arson,  and  1  for  perjury.  Of  these 
cases  2  were  reversed,  1  was  affirmed^  2  have  been  argued  ana  submitted,  and  8 
are  to  be  argued  at  the  adjourned  term  of  the  supreme  court. 
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NSW  OOMPILATION  Or  TBB  LAWS. 


The  compilation  of  the  laws  nnder  the  act  of  1897  is  generally  very  accurate 
and  satisfactory,  the  only  serious  omission  which  I  have  observed  bemg  in  sec- 
tion 1702,  *' Registration,**  where  there  is  omitted  the  last  portion  of  section 
121.5,  Compiled  Laws  of  1884,  in  regard  to  the  disx>08ition  of  the  registration 
lists,  requiring  two  copies  to  be  sent  to  the  probate  clerk,  he  to  retain  one  and 
forward  the  other  to  the  secretary  of  the  Territory.  This  is  a  very  important 
omission,  and,  while  it  is  still  the  law,  it  should  be  made  to  appear  in  its  proper 
place  by  inserting  it  at  the  end  of  section  1702. 

In  section  1654  the  old  sections  are  compiled  exactly  as  they  appear  in  the 
compilation  of  1884,  but  it  should  be  amended  so  as  to  be  more  explicit  and 
coniorm  to  the  evident  intent  of  the  legislature  and  the  translation.  This  sec- 
tion is  in  regard  to  the  election  returns  in  districts  comprising  more  than  one 
county,  by  wnich  the  election  returns  are  required  to  be  made  to  **  the  county 
first  appomted/*  A  very  slight  amendment  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  section 
clear  and  explicit. 

Section  1646,  in  regard  to  persons  voting  in  another  precinct  than  that  of  their 
residence,  is  repealed  by  section  1709,  reauirin^  a  certificate  of  the  board  of  reg- 
istration that  tne  i>arty  so  applyiuK  is  duly  registered. 

The  school  law  in  regard  to  the  election  of  school  directors,  section  1583, 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  compel  the  old  boards  of  directors  to  call  the  elec- 
tion as  provided  by  law,  and  their  failure  so  to  do  should  be  punished  by  removal 
from  office  and  a  heavy  fine,  to  go  to  the  school  district.  The  directors  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  the  laxity  of  the  law  to  keep  themselves  in  office  indefi- 
nitely by  failing  to  call  the  election,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  school.  Also, 
there  should  be  adequate  provision  made  for  the  canvassing  of  the  votes  at  this 
election  and  giving  proper  certificates  of  election. 

Section  1524,  providing  for  the  payment  to  the  sui)erintendent  of  schools  of 
each  county  of  $5  a  day,  should  be  repealed,  as  a  salary  is  provided  for  that 
officer  by  section  1771. 

Sections  2730  to  2787,  inclusive,  providing  for  the  attachment  of  the  body  of 
a  debtor,  should  be  specifically  repealed,  as  they  have  been  held  by  the  dis&ict 
courts  to  be  repealed  by  implication.  They  are  obsolete  and  shoula  not  appear 
in  our  laws,  as  they  are  sometimes  sought  to  be  invoked  and  enforced  in  justice 
of  the  peace  courts. 

Section  86,  in  regard  to  '*  aceqnias,*'  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court  on  the 
24th  of  August  last,  in  the  case  oi  Levy  v,  Ortega,  to  have  been  repealed,  and  the 
l^rislature  should  formally  repeal  the  section  in  conformity  with  that  opinion. 

Sections  1072  to  1078,  relative  to  the  crime  of  murder,  are  doubtless  repealed  by 
implication  by  the  crimes  act  of  1891.  Under  these  sections  the  crime  or  murder 
was  divided  into  five  degrees,  while  the  act  of  1891  limited  them  to  three.  These 
are  the  sections  referred  to  by  the  solicitor-general  in  pairing  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  the  compilation,  and  should  be  repealed  by  the  legislature  in  terms. 

In  regfu^d  to  api)eal8  to  the  supreme  court  in  criminal  cases  there  is  a  manifest 
conflict  between  sections  8409  and  8420,  Compiled  Laws  of  1897,  which  works  a 
great  injustice.  These  sections  should  be  reconciled  by  an  act  which  might  either 
repeal  the  latter  part  of  section  8420  or  by  an  entirely  new  section  on  the  subject. 

The  matter  of  costs  on  appeal  is  something  that  should  be  fixed  by  definite  law. 
At  present,  under  sections  8418, 8414,  Compiled  Laws  of  1897,  any  person  convicted 
of  any  crime  may  take  an  appeal  to  tne  supreme  court  with  practically  no 
expenae  to  himself,  but  involving  considerable  expenae  to  the  Territory  and 
unnecessary  labor  on  the  prosecuting  officer,  besides  being  an  injustice  to  the 
clerks  of  the  court  who  receive  no  compensation  for  their  work  in  preparing 
transcript.  Such  api)eid8, 1  know,  in  many  instances  to  be  without  ment  and 
taken  simply  for  the  purpose  of  delay. 

Section  2570,  providing  that  the  solicitor^neral  need  not  reside  at  the  capital, 
should  be  repealed.  He,  as  well  as  other  Territorial  officers,  should  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  attend  to  the  public  business  by  having  their  residence  at  the  capital 
of  the  Territory. 

The  statutes  providing  for  district  attorneys  bringing  tax  suits,  found  at  sec- 
tions 649  and  2576-2579,  should  be  reconciled  and  harmonized. 

Sections  4007  and  4078  should  be  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  printing  to  be 
g^ven  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Section  1808,  being  chapter  85,  Laws  of  1895,  does  not  in  terms  provide  for  the 
8heriff*s  fees  as  provided  (or  in  sections  1256-1257,  Compiled  Laws  of  1884,  which 
were  omitted  from  the  compilation  of  1897,  and  these  old  sections  should  either 
be  specifically  added  or  excluded  from  such  new  sections. 

There  should  be  a  provision  that  a  summons  in  garnishment  or  attachment 
should  be  answered  within  twenty  days  from  the  service,  to  make  the  procedure 
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uniform  and  expeditions,  instead  of  having  snch  answer  returnable  to  a  term  of 
court. 

Suits  against  Territorial  officers  should  be  brought  in  the  court  of  the  county 
wherein  their  offices  are  located;  this  would  be  no  inconvenience  to  the  plaintiff, 
while  the  public  business  mi^ht  suffer  and  great  inconvenience  arise  by  requiring 
Territorial  officers  to  go  to  distant  parts  or  the  Territory  to  defend  suits  against 
them. 

The  law  should  provide  for  a  supersedeas  bond  on  apx)eal  to  the  supreme  court 
in  mandamus  cases  as  in  other  civil  actions. 

Section  2935,  providing  the  defendant  shall  answer  within  ten  days  after  serv- 
ice in  certain  cases,  is  in  conflict  with  section  19,  subdivision  2  of  the  Code, 
which  gives  twenty  days  in  which  to  answer,  and  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
read  "twenty  days"  instead  of  ten. 

Section  928  should  have  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  the  words  *'  the 
probate  court  shall  have  exclusive  ori^nal  jurisdiction  in  all  of  the  following 
cases,  to  wit,*'  as  contained  in  the  orig^al  act,  section  48,  chapter  90.  page  221, 
Laws  of  1889,  which  were  omitted  by  the  compilers  through  mistake.  These 
words  are  very  important,  in  fact  indispensable  for  the  proper  construction  of 
said  section. 

The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  in  my  opinion,  has  given  general  satisfaction  to 
the  bench,  bar,  and  litigants,  and  while  some  amendments  may  be  necessary  the 
Territory  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  results  obtained  by  its  adoption. 
Very  respectfully, 

Edward  L.  Bartlett, 

Solidior-Oeneral. 

Sm:  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  information  regarding  the  business  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully 
submit  the  foiling  statement: 

SUPREME  COURT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  there  were  the  following  number  of 
cases  undisposed  of  and  pending  in  the  supreme  court,  to  wit: 

Number  of  cases  brought  up  by  appeal 28 

Number  of  cases  brought  up  by  wnt  of  error 89 

Total  number  of  cases  pending 67 

Which  were  brought  up  from  the  following  districts: 

From  the  first  judicial  district  court — 

By  appeal 0 

By  writ  of  error 8 

From  the  second  judicial  district  court — 

By  appeal 13 

By  wnt  of  error 13 

From  the  third  judicial  district  court — 

By  appeal 1 

By  wnt  of  error 5 

From  the  fourth  judicial  district  court — 

By  appeal - 4 

By  wnt  of  error .- 2 

om  the  fifth  judicial  district  court — 

By  appeal 11 

By  wnt  of  error 10 

Total  number  of  cases 67 

Of  which  the  following  is  the  standing  and  disposition: 

Finally  determined  by  affirmance  of  judgment .  24 

Finally  determined  by  dismissal 3 

Finally  determined  by  reversal  of  judgment  with  instructions  to  grant  a  new 

trial  in  lower  court 9 

Finally  determined  by  reversal  of  judgment  with  instructions  to  lower  court 

to  dismiss 8 

Under  advisement  by  the  court 22 

Continued  to  next  regular  term 8 

To  be  heard  at  adjourned  session,  August  23, 1899 8 

Total  number  of  cases 67 
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DnriiiK  the  year  there  have  been  filed  in  my  office  sixteen  applications  for  admis- 
sion to  the  snpreme  court  bar,  the  status  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  applicants  admitted  by  supreme  court 18 

Number  of  applicants  awaiting  examination  by  committee 8 

Total 16 

Of  the  cases  which  have  been  finally  determined  by  affirmance  of  judgment, 
four  have  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  wnt  of  error, 
one  has  been  taken  by  writ  of  error  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
and  one  has  been  granted  a  new  hearing  in  this  court,  and  will  be  heard  at  the 
adjourned  session  of  August  28, 1899,  and  two  are  pending  upon  the  motion  for  a 
rehearing  in  this  court. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  brought  into  this  court  the  following  number 
of  new  cases,  all  of  which  are  returnable  to  the  next  regular  term  of  the  court: 

Number  of  cases  brought  up  by  appeal 2 

Number  of  cases  brought  up  by  wnt  of  error 8 

Total  number  of  new  cases 10 

Brought  into  the  court  as  follows: 

Prom  the  first  judicial  district  court — 

By  appeal 1 

By  wnt  of  error 1 

From  the  second  judicial  district  court — 

By  writ  of  error 4 

From  the  fifth  judicial  district  court — 

By  writ  of  error 4 

Total  number  of  new  cases 10 

At  the  time  that  I  took  charge  of  the  affairs  of  this  office,  nearly  one  year  ago, 
the  files  in  this  office  were  in  a  very  disorderly  and  lamentable  condition,  but  after 
two  months  and  a  half  of  constant  and  hard  work  I  have  succeeded  in  arranging 
the  files  in  a  proper  and  accessible  manner. .  Every  case  which  had  been  finallv 
determined,  n*om  No.  1  to  the  present  time,  has  been  separately  indexed,  each 
index  stating  the  papers  contained  in  the  particular  case,  and  wrapped  up  in  strong 
manila  paper,  ana  tne  number  of  the  case  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  bundle. 
In  a  good  many  instances,  owing  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  files  had 
been  kept,  papers  of  great  importance  are  missing,  in  several  cases  no  i>apers  at 
all  having  been  found  by  me. 

The  supreme  court  has  not  held  a  regular  session  durin^g  the  ^ear  1899,  owinff 
to  the  fact  that  the  last  legislative  assembly  changed  the  tmie  of  its  meeting,  and 
the  court  entered  an  order  fixing  the  times  of  the  United  States  courts  in  accord- 
ance and  conformity  with  the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  the  following 
is  a  correct  calendar  of  the  times  and  places  of  the  meeting  of  the  United  States 
and  Territorial  courts: 

The  supreme  court  meets  in  Santa  Fe  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first 
Monday  m  January,  1900,  and  annually  thereafter. 

TERMS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

First  district — ^In  Santa  Fe,  United  States  court,  first  Mondays  in  March  and 
September.  Santa  Fe  County,  first  Mondays  in  March  and  September.  San  Juan 
County,  third  Mondays  in  April  and  October.  Rio  Arriba  County,  second  Mon- 
davs  in  Ma^  and  November.    Taos  County,  first  Mondays  in  June  and  December. 

Second  district. — In  Albuquerque,  United  States  court,  third  Mondays  in  March 
and  September.  Bernalillo  County,  third  Mondays  in  Bfarch  and  September. 
Valencia  County,  first  Mondays  in  March  and  September. 

Third  district. — In  Lascruces,  United  States  court,  first  Mondays  in  April  and 
October.  Donna  Ana  County,  first  Mondays  in  April  and  October.  Qrant 
County,  first  Mondays  in  March  and  September.  Otero  County,  first  Mondays  in 
May  and  November.    Sierra  County,  fourth  Mondays  in  May  and  November. 

Fourth  district.— In  Las  Vegas,  United  States  court,  second  Mondays  in  May 
and  November.  San  Miguel  County,  second  Mondays  in  May  and  November. 
Union  County,  first  Mondays  in  March  and  September.  Colfax  County,  third 
Mondays  in  March  and  September.  Mora  County,  fourth  Mondays  in  June  and 
December.    Guadaloupe  County,  fourth  Mondays  in  June  and  December. 
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Fifth  district, — In  Socorro,  United  States  court,  last  Monday  in  A];>ril  and  second 
Monday  in  November.  Socorro  CJounty,  fourth  Monday  in  April  and  second 
Monday  in  November.  Eddy  County,  fourth  Monday  in  February  and  second 
Monday  in  September.  Lincoln  Coun^,  first  Monday  in  April  and  third  Monday 
in  October.  Chaves  County,  second  Monday  in  March  and  fourth  Monday  in 
September. 

The  next  r^mlar  session  of  the  supreme  court  will  begin  on  the  dd  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1900.  Tne  supreme  court  has  fixed  the  first  day  of  the  term  for  the  exam- 
inanon  of  all  the  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  has  a  standing  committee 
for  that  purpose.  Kules  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts,  in  pamphlet  form,  a 
supply  of  wnich  is  always  on  hana  in  this  office,  will  be  furnished  to  anyone  who 
appues  for  the  same,  free  of  charge. 

THE  BAR  ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  Mexico  Bar  Association  is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  its  main  object  being  the  cultivation  of  the  science 
of  jurisprudence ;  to  promote  reform  in  the  law ;  to  elevate  the  standard  of  integ- 
rity, honesty,  and  courtesy  in  the  legal  profession ;  to  facilitate  the  administration 
of  justice ;  to  encourage  a  thorough  and  liberal  education,  and  to  cherish  a  spirit 
of  brotherhood  among  the  members  thereof. 

The  officers  of  the  organization  are  a  president,  five  vice-presidents,  a  secretary, 
and  a  treasurer,  together  with  the  usual  number  of  standing  committee^.  Its 
present  memberehip  is  about  125, 15  of  whom  are  nonresidents. 

The  following  have  been  its  presidents  since  the  time  of  its  organization :  Wil- 
liam A.  Vincent,  Las  Vegas,  1886 ;  Neil  B.  Field,  Albuquerque,  1887 ;  S.  B.  New- 
comb,  Las  Cruces,  1888 ;  Frank  Springer,  Las  Vegas,  1889 ;  F.  W.  Clancy,  Santa 
Fe,  1890 ;  William  C.  Hazledine,  Albuquerque,  1891 ;  A.  B.  Elliot,  Hillsboro,  1892 ; 
A.  A.  Jones,  Las  Vegas,  1898 ;  J.  Q.  Fitch,  Socorro,  1894 ;  T.  B.  Catron,  Santa  Fe, 
1895 ;  Neil  B.  Field,  Albuquerque,  1896 :  A.  B.  Fall,  Las  Cruces,  1897 ;  R.  E. 
Twitchell,  Las  Vegas,  1898. 

The  followingare  its  present  officers  and  standing  committees :  President,  R.  E. 
Twitchell,  Las  Vegas ;  vice-president,  first  district,  E.  A.  Fiske,  Santa  Fe ;  vice- 
president,  second  district,  E.  W.  Dobson,  Albuquerque ;  vice-president,  third 
district,  T.  F.  Conway,  Silver  City ;  vice-president,  fourth  district,  W.  C.  Wrig- 
ley,  Raton ;  vice-president,  fifth  mstrict,  A.  A.  Freeman,  Eddy ;  secretary,  E.  L. 
Bartlett,  Santa  Fe ;  treasurer,  G.  W.  Enaebel,  Santa  Fe. 

Delegates  to  American  Bar  Association :  Frank  Springer,  N.  C.  Collier,  W.  B. 
Childers. 

Delegates  to  National  Bar  Association:  T.  B.  Catron,  E.  W,  Dobson,  N.  B.  Field. 

Executive  committee:  The  president,  the  secretary,  ex  officio,  F.  W.  Clancy, 
W.  H.  Pope,  A.  C.  Campbell. 

Legal  eaucation:  H.  L.  Warren,  W.  A.  Hawkins,  R.  C.  Qortner,  L.  C.  Fort, 
R.  W.  D.  Bryan,  S.  B.  Qillett. 

Grievances:  T.  B.  Catron,  B.  M.  Read,  J.  Leahy,  G.  A.  Richardson,  W.  B. 
Childers. 

Admission:  O.  N.  Marron,  C.  A.  Spiess,  A.  B.  Elliott,  S.  Alexander,  B.  F.  Adams. 

Revision  of  constitution  and  by-laws:  A.  A.  Jones,  J.  G.  Fitch,  T.  A.  Finical, 
8.  Alexander,  E.  L.  Medler. 

Legal  biography:  S.  B.  Newcomb,  E.  V.  Chavez,  A.  V.  McMillen,  A.  L.  Mor- 
rison, C.  W.  Johnston. 

History  of  bench  and  bar:  R.  E.  Twitchell,  William  Breeden,  L.  B.  Prince. 

Law  reform:  B.  -S.  Rodey,  H.  B.  Ferguson,  H.  L.  Warren,  N.  B.  Laughlin, 
E.  F.  Conway. 

The  foUowmg  (^notation  from  the  last  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
I  believe,  will  give  better  information  as  to  the  doings  and  status  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

**At  this  time  I  deem  it  not  amiss  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members,  as  well 
as  that  of  other  associatf ons  to  whom  these  minutes  shall  come,  to  the  fact,  which 
is  little  known,  that  we  are  among  the  very  first  of  the  State  or  Territorial  bar 
associations  to  be  organized  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Of  the  thirty-eight 
State  and  Territorial  oar  associations  in  the  Uni tea  States,  nineteen  were  organ- 
ized before  ours  and  seventeen  after.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  date  of  the 
or^nization  of  the  associations  in  Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  although  I  have 
written  to  the  secretaries  for  the  same.  Our  work,  while  done  quietly,  has  been 
valuable  and  far-reaching,  not  only  for  the  profession,  but  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people  in  the  Territory  generally.  The  money  which  we  have  contributed 
has  been  expended  for  necessary  printing;  the  purchase  of  rare  and  valuable 
books,  and  flowers  for  our  dead,  amounting  to  about  $2,500,  and  we  have  on  hand 
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about  $400.  There  has  only  been  $250  expended  for  services  and  expenses  of 
officers  since  the  organization  of  the  association,  and  $200  expended  for  banquets. 
A  brief  r^sum^  of  the  work  of  the  association  may  be  interesting. 

**  It  was  organized  at  Santa  Fe,  January  19, 1886.  The  constitution  and  by-laws 
adopted  were  based  upon  those  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  They  have  been  amended 
at  various  sessions  since  to  meet  changed  conditions. 

**Hon.  William  A.  Vincent,  who  shortly  afterwards  was  chief  justice  of  the 
Territory,  was  the  first  president.  He  has  since  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  is 
now  practicing  his  profession. 

"At  the  session  of  1887,  a  strong  memorial  was  addressed  to  Congress,  urging 
the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  settlement  of  land-grant  titles  in  the  Territory;  also 
a  memorial  to  the  Territorial  legislature,  recommending  the  passage  of  various 
laws  to  conform  to  modem  usage  and  practice.  Several  of  these  laws  recom- 
mended by  the  association  were  enacted  by  the  legislature.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared by  John  H.  Knaebel,  and  is  a  most  instructive  and  interestii^  document. 
At  the  session  of  1888,  the  president,  Mr.  Field,  called  the  attention  of  the  associa- 
tion to  the  gross  abuses  practiced  by  district  attorneys  and  clerks  of  the  court  in 
the  matter  of  their  fees,  and  the  enormous  expense  entailed  on  the  Territory 
thereby ;  upon  which  the  association  took  such  prompt  action  that  the  flagrant 
abuses  complained  of  were  promptly  corrected  at  the  following  session  of  the  leg- 
islature. At  this  session  delegates  were  first  elected  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  we  have  continued  to  elect  delegates  ever  since.  At  the  session  of  1889, 
this  association  became  a  member  of  the  National  Bar  Association  and  elected 
delegates  thereto.  It  prepared  and  recommended  for  passage  a  number  of  impor- 
tant bills,  all  of  which  were  enacted  into  laws  by  the  legislature,  among  them  the 
act  correcting  the  *  omissions,  inconsistencies,  and  contradictions '  in  the  Com- 
piled Laws  of  1884.  The  act  relating  to  probate  law,  administration,  and  wills, 
the  assignment  law,  the  act  prescribing  form  of  acknowledgment  to  deeds,  as 
recommended  by  the  National  Bar  Association,  and  a  number  of  others  of  less 
importance.  The  committee  on  the  history  of  bench  and  bar  was  created  at  this 
session,  the  reports  of  which  have  been  an  unique  and  interesting  feature  of  the 
meetings  since.  At  the  session  of  1890,  the  then  president,  Mr.  Springer,  in  his 
address,  aj^ain  called  the  attention  of  the  association  to  the  necessitj^  of  Congres- 
sional action  in  the  settlement  of  private  land  grants.  The  association  took  hold 
of  this  matter  with  such  vigor  that  its  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject  was 
acted  upon  by  that  body  in  the  following  year,  by  creating  a  Court  of  Private 
Land  Claims,  embodying  in  the  act  most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  associa- 
tion. It  also  memorialized  Congress  for  the  creation  of  the  Fifth  judicial  district, 
which  was  shortly  after  done.  At  the  session  of  1891,  in  his  address  to  the 
association,  the  president,  Mr.  Clancy,  used  the  following  language: 

*' '  Before  concluding,  I  must  congratulate  you  upon  what  the  association  has 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  during  its  brief  existence.  It  is  but  five  years  since 
our  first  organization  and  yet  as  direct  results  of  our  exertions,  abuses  of  their 
official  powers  by  public  prosecutors  have  been  suppressed,  robbery  of  the  public 
treasury  by  our  courts*  officials  has  been  stopped,  beneficial  legislation  has  been 
secured  on  the  subject  of  wills  and  descents,  negotiable  paper,  acknowled|g:ments 
of  deeds,  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables,  assignments,  pleading,  evidence, 
and  others,  including  the  passage  of  acts  to  remedy  numerous  mconsistencies  and 
contradictions  in  our  statutes. 

** '  At  this  session  bills  were  prepared  and  recommended  which  were  enacted 
into  laws  by  the  legislature  provioin^  for  the  summer  session  of  the  supreme 
court,  redistricting  the  Territory  for  judicial  purposes  and  fixing  the  time  for 
holding  courts  in  the  several  counties,  relative  to  judgment  liens,  the  law  fixing 
return  days,  and  relative  to  appeals  and  writ  of  error,  and  the  crime  law  defin- 
ing murder  and  other  felonies  and  taking  away  the  powers  of  juries  to  fix 
punishments.* 

''  In  1892,  the  association  prepared  amendments  to  the  act  creating  the  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims  and  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  them,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  present  and  urge  the  same  upon  Congress.    It  also  prepared, 

Erinted,  and  paid  for  the  rules  of  the  Court  of  Private  liand  Claims,  these  rules 
eing  adoptea  by  it  and  now  in  force. 

**At  the  session  of  1893,  the  association  was  incorporated  under  the  Territorial 
laws. 

**A  complete  set  of  rules  for  the  supreme  court  and  district  courts  in  law  and 
eouity  was  caref  uDy  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  supreme  court  then  in  session, 
which  adopted  and  promulgated  the  same.  The  association  paid  the  expense  of 
proper  indexing  of  the  same  and  assumed  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  it  should  it 
oe  necessary,  but  it  afterwards  discovered  that  this  expense  could  be  and  was 
paid  by  the  Territory. 
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**At  the  session  of  1894,  the  matter  of  a  code  for  the  Territory  was  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  fhe  first  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  code  by  appointing 
a  committee  of  five  to  prei>are  and  present  to  the  next  meeting  a  coae  of  civil 
practice. 

*'At  the  session  of  1895  this  conmiittee  reported  a  proposed  code,  which  was  dis- 
cussed for  several  days  and  nights,  section  by  secnon,  amended,  changed,  and 
finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  81  ayes  and  15  noes,  and  recommended  to  the  legisla- 
ture, then  in  session,  for  x>assage.  This  bill  passed  the  council  at  that  session, 
but  failed  in  the  house. 

'*  At  the  session  of  1896,  the  matter  of  a  revision  of  the  lavTS,  which  had  not  been 
compiled  since  1884,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  association,  a  special  committee 
on  revision  consisting  of  ten  members,  being  the  five  members  of  the  committee 
on  law  reform  and  five  other  members,  one  from  each  judicial  district,  was 
appointed  for  tiie  purpose  of  preparing  a  complete  revision  of  the  existing  laws, 
and  ]jerformed  a  great  deal  of  work  in  that  direction.  At  the  present  session  of 
1897  it  was  reported  that  the  code,  which  had  f^ed  at  the  previous  session  of  the 
l^islature,  had  been  passed  as  recommended  by  the  association,  and  went  into 
effect  on  the  1st  day  of  August  of  this  year.  The  legi^ture  also  passed  a  law 
providing  for  the  recompilation  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  appomting  a  com- 
mission for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  committee  on  revision  decidea  that  it  had  no 
more  work  to  perform  and  its  labors  were  not  continued. 

'*  By  ttie  request  of  the  supreme  court,  the  association  prepared  a  new  set  of 
rules  for  the  supreme  and  district  courts,  to  conform  with  the  practice  under  the 
new  code,  and  uie  association  embodied  in  them  a  new  rule  for  the  admission  of 
applicants  to  practice  law,  based  upon  the  laws  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  \mng  similar  to  the  bill  prepared  by  the  association  at  Its  session  of 
1893.  These  rules  were  adopted  andT  promulgated  by  the  courts  as  racommended 
by  the  association  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1897. 

**It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  none  of  the  laws  recommended  by  the  associa- 
tion have  been  repealed  or  altered  by  the  legislature,  and  that  all  of  them  have 
stood  the  test  of  investigation  by  the  courts. 

"'  Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  actual  results  accomplished  by  the  association, 
while  the  amount  of  work  involved  to  bring  them  about  has  been  enormous,  and 
I  believe  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  accomplishmente  as  com- 
pared wittk  that  of  any  other  similar  association  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  meeting  without  earnest 
work  for  the  pubUc  good  and  tangible  results  accomplished.** 

The  annual  meetii^  of  the  association  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  regular  session 
of  the  sujyreme  court  of  the  Territory,  and  its  next  meeting  wUl  be  held  in  Janu- 
ary. The  supreme  court  at  its  next  r^plar  session  will  meet  on  the  8d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1900,  and  no  doubt  the  session  will  be  held  in  ite  beautiful  and  commodious 
rooms  in  the  new  capitol  btdl^ni^,  which  is  now  nearing  completion. 

Trustixiff  that  this  information  m  regard  to  the  sujyreme  court  of  the  Territory 
and  the^^w  Mexico  Bax  Association  will  be  satisfactory,  and  awaiting  your  fur- 
ther commands,  I  remain. 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  Jos£  D.  Sena, 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Cfovemor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Hex, 


Report  of  bueiness  transacted  in  the  first  judicial  district  court  of  the  Territory  of 

New  Mexico  from  July  i,  1898,  to  June  SO,  1899. 

United  States. 

orviii. 

Pending  June  80, 1898 8 

Disposed  of  by  dismissal  and  judgment 4 

Penctog  June  80, 1899 4 

ORUIDfAIj. 

Pending  June  80, 1896 14 

New  causes • 7 

Disposed  of  by  dismissal 8 

Disposed  of  by  trial 10 

Pending  June  80, 1899 8 
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Territorial. 

TAOS  COUNTY. 

Pending  June  80, 1898 23 

New  causes  instdtnted 34 

Disposed  of  by  dismissal 8 

Disposed  of  by  trial 18 

Pending  June  80, 1899 80 

GRIMlNAIi. 

Pending  Jnne  80, 1898 21 

Pending  June  80, 1899 21 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Pending  Jtme  80, 1898 15 

New  causes  institu  ted 27 

Disposed  of  by  dismissal : 5 

Disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 21 

Pending  Jime  80, 1899 16 

ORIMTNAL. 

Pending  June  80, 1898 6 

New  causes  instituted 6 

Diposed  of  by  trial 1 

Pending  Jime  80, 1899 11 

RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

omL. 

Pending  June  80, 1898 28 

New  causes  instituted 8 

Disposed  of  by  dismissal 1 

Disposed  of  by  trial 1 

Pending  June  80, 1899 29 

ORXMINAIj. 

Pending  June  30, 1898 19 

New  causes  instituted , 

Disposed  of  by  dismissal  or  trial 

Pen^ng  June  80, 1899 19 

SAI7TA  PB  COUNTY. 
OIVIU 

Pending  June  80, 1898 189 

New  causes  instituted 100 

Disposed  of  by  dismissal 77 

Disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 55 

Pending  June  80, 1899 lOT 

grucikaij. 

Pending  June  80, 1898 88 

New  causes  instituted 40 

Disposed  of  by  dismissal 88 

Disposed  of  by  trial 18 

Pending  June  80, 1899 27 

RBOAPrrUIiATION. 
OIYIIj. 

Causes  pending  June  80, 1898 : 

United  States :...  8 

Taos  County 22 

San  Juan  County 15 

Rio  Arriba  County 28 

Santa  Fe  County 189 

Total 2(J2 
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Causes  filed  since  June  80, 1898 : 

United  States 

TaosGonntv 24 

San  Joan  Connty 27 

Rio  Arriba  Connty 8 

Santa  Fe  County 100 

Total 154 

Causes  tried  and  dismissed : 

United  States 4 

Taos  County 16 

San  Juan  County 26 

Bio  Arriba  County 2 

Santa  Fe  County 182 

Total 180 

Causes  pending  June  80, 1899 : 

United  States 4 

Taos  County 80 

San  Juan  County 16 

Rio  Arriba  County 29 

Santa  Fe  County 157 

Total 286 

CRIMINAI^ 

Causes  pending  June  80, 1898 : 

United  States 14 

Taos  County 21 

San  Juan  County 6 

Rio  Arriba  County -. 19 

Santa  Fe  County 88 

Total 98 

Causes  filed  since  June  80, 1898 : 

United  States 7 

San  Juan  County 6 

Santa  Fe  County 40 

Total 63 

Causes  tried  and  dismissed : 

United  States 18 

San  Juan  Coxmty .* 1 

Santa  Fe  County 51 

Total 65 

Causes  pending  June  80, 1899 : 

United  States 8 

Taos  County 21 

San  Juan  County 11 

Rio  Arriba  County 19 

Santa  Fe  County 27 

Total 86 
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DISTRICT  COURT,  VALENCIA  COUNTY. 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  docket  June  30, 1898 22 

Oiminal  cases  instituted  during  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1899 7 

Total 29 

Disx>08ed  of : 

Convictions 1 

Dismissals 10 

11 

Balance  cases  pending  June  80, 1899 18 

Civil  actions  pending  June  30, 1898 44 

Civil  actions  filed  during  year  ending  June  80, 1899 28 

Total 72 

Disposed  of : 

Tried 19 

Dismissed... 11 

80 

Balance  cases  pending  June  80, 1899 42 

DISTRICT  COURT,  BERNALILLO  COUNTY. 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  docket  June  80, 1898 72 

Criminal  cases  instituted  during  year  ending  June  80, 1899 64 

Total 136 

Disposed  of : 

Convictions 88 

Acquittals 5 

Dismissals 12 

50 

Balance  cases  pending  June  80, 1899 ..    86 

Civil  actions  pending  June  30, 1898 289 

Civil  actions  nled  during  year  ending  June  30, 1899 261 

Total 540 

Disposed  of : 

Tried...  , 255 

Dismissed 71 

826 

Balance  cases  pending  June  80, 1899 214 

DISTRICT  COURT,  SECOND  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

Criminal  cases  pending  June  80, 1898 4 

Cases  instituted  during  year  ending  June  80, 1899 6 

Total 10 

Disposed  of: 

Convictions 4 

Dismissals - 4 

8 

Balance  cases  trending  June  80, 1899 2 

Civil  causes  pending  June  80, 1898 : 

Chancery 2 

Law 9 

Total 11 
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Civil  canses  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30, 1899 : 
Bankruptcy- 
Voluntary 9 

Involuntary. 1 

Otheractions 2 

13 

Total 28 

Disposed  of,  tried,  etc 7 

Balance  causes  pending  June  80, 1899 16 


Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  July  SI,  1899, 

Sm :  Responding  to  your  favor  of  1st  instant,  asking  for  a  report  of  the  trans- 
actions of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1899, 1  have  the  honor  of 
handing  same  to  you  herewith,  sincerely  trusting  it  may  prove  satisfactory. 
I  Deg  to  remain,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

Jahbs  p.  Mitchell,  Clerk. 
Hon.  MiaxTEL  A.  Otero, 

Chvemor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 

Report  of  the  transactions  of  the  office  of  the  third  judicial  district  court  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  A,  D,  1899, 

United  States  civil  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 None. 

United  States  civil  cases  filed  from  July  1,1898,  to  June  30, 1899 2 

Balance  of  United  States  civil  cases  pending  July  1, 1899 2 

United  States  criminal  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 10 

United  States  criminal  cases  filed  from  July  1, 1898,  to  June  30, 1899 13 

28 
Disposed  of 16 

Balance  criminal  cases  pending  July  1, 1899 7 

DONNA  ANA  C50UNTY, 

Civil  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 20 

Civil  cases  filed  from  July  l,1898,to  June80, 1899 64 

84 
Disposed  of 68 

Balance  civil  cases  pending  July  1, 1899 81 

Chancery  cases  i>6nding  July  1, 1898 10 

New  cases None. 

10 
Disposed  of 4 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1899 6 

Criminal  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 , 88 

Criminalcasesfiledfrom  July  1,1898,  to  June  80, 1899 65 

98 
Disposed  of 64 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1899 84 

Criminal  cases  docketed  during  period  July  30,  1898,  to  June  30, 1899,  in  Grant 
County,  N.  Mex.,  118—4179  to  mi,  inclusive. 

Cases  disposed  of  July  80, 1888,  to  June  30, 1899,  including  cases  docketed  prior 
to  July  80, 1898,  as  follows: 
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NoUe— 4175, 4179, 4182, 4183, 4184, 4185, 4186, 4187, 4188, 4190, 4192,  4287, 4340,  4260, 
4265, 4270, 4279, 4280, 4286, 4287. 
AcqTiittals-4191, 4254, 4275, 4277. 

CllAUflfO  of  VftTltlO     HOfl 

No  MUh-4195, 4197, 4198, 4258, 4261 ,  4262, 4263, 4264. 

Convictions— these  inclnde  penitentiary  and  jail  sentence,  fines  for  violating 
statntory  laws,  etc.:  4181, 4189, 4194, 4200, 4204, 4205, 4206, 4207, 4208, 4210,4211,4212, 
4218, 4214, 4215, 4216, 4217, 4218, 4219, 4220, 4221, 4222, 4223, 4224, 4225, 4226, 4227, 4228, 
4229, 4280, 4281, 4282, 4288, 4234, 4235, 4236, 4238, 4289, 4248, 4244, 4245, 4346, 4347, 4348, 
4249, 4260, 4268, 4269, 4271 ,  4273, 4274, 4281 ,  4288. 

Dropped  with  leave:  4156,4174,4178. 

Dismissed  at  defendant's  costs:  4201, 4241, 4272, 4283. 

Dismissed  at  plaintiff's  costs:  4176, 4177, 4290, 4291. 

Total  nnmber  of  cases  pending  Jnne  80, 1899:  32. 

Civil  and  chancery  cases  docketed  during  period  Jnly  30, 1898,  to  Jnne  80, 1899, 
Grant  Connty,  N.  Mex.,  77—8411  to  3487,  inclusive. 

Cases  dii^)08ed  of  Jnly  80, 1898,  to  Jnne  30, 1899,  including  cases  docketed  prior 
to  July  80, 1898,  as  follows: 

Judgmentfor  plaintiff— 2745, 2894, 8466, 3454, 3466, 8861, 8410, 3421, 8426, 3417,8470, 
3430, 8151, 8439, 8437, 2871, 2992, 3362, 8419, 3423, 3428, 8424, 8446, 8410. 

Judgment  for  defendant:  3431, 3442. 

Final  decree— 2646, 2647, 3405, 3414, 3415, 8485, 8486, 8441, 8448, 8456. 

Insanity  committee  appointed— 3427, 8488. 

Insanity,  defendant  discharged— 3479. 

Dismissed— 2915, 2989, 8122, 8174, 8197, 8828, 8268, 8269, 8271, 3272, 8378, 8374. 

Dissmissed  at  plaintiff's  costs— 3026,  3170,  3304,  3352,  3393,  3395,8896,  8409,  8412, 
3418,  8179, 8416, 8488, 8448, 8451, 8459, 8462, 8463. 

Dismissed  at  defendant's  costs— 8812, 8477, 8478. 

Dismissed,  costs  divided— 8394. 

Total  nnmber  of  cases  pending  Jxme  80, 1899— chancery,  19;  civil,  68. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Civil  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 4 

Civilcasesfiledfrom  July  1,1898,  to  June  80, 1899 11 

16 
Disposed  of —         10 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1899 6 

Chancery  cases  pending  Jnly  1, 1898 6 

New  cases  filed None. 

6 
Disposed  of 8 

Balance  pending  July  1 ,  1899 ^  2 

Criminalcasespending  July  1,1898 13 

Criminalcasesfiledfrom  July  1,1898,  to  June  80, 1899 34 

47 
Disposed  of 8 

Balance  i>euding  July  1,1899 89 

OTERO  COUNTY. 

Civil  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 Hone. 

Civil  cases  filed  from  July  1,1898,  to  June  80, 1899 1 

1 
Disposed  of None. 

Balance  pending  July  1,1899 1 
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Caoses  x)endiiig  in  the  fourth  judicial  district  on  June  30, 1898,  and  new  cases 
brought  up  to  June  80,  1899,  and  disposition  of  same  to  June  80, 1889: 

UNITED  STATES. 

cnnnii. 

Pending  June  80, 1898 2 

Disposed  of 1 

Pending  June  80, 1899 1 

ORIMTNAL.. 

Pending  June  80, 1898 12 

New  cases 15 

27 
Disposed  of 19 

Pending  June  80, 1899 8 

SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 
OIVIL. 

Pending  June  80, 1898 841 

New  cases ..  104 

445 
Disposed  of 79 

Pending  June  80, 1899 866 

ORDONAL. 

Pending  June  80, 1898 132 

New  cases 52 

184 
Disposed  of 87 

Pending  June  80, 1899 97 

COLPAX  COUNTY. 
OlVIIi. 

Pending  June  80, 1898 110 

New  cases 79 

189 
Disposed  of 48 

Pending  June  80, 1899 1 141 

ORIIONAL. 

Pending  June  80, 1898 66 

New  cases 65 

181 
Disposed  of 47 

Pending  June  80, 1899 84 

MORA  COUNTY. 

tt 

omL. 

Pending  June  80, 1898 78 

New  cases 26 

104 
Disposed  of 21 

Pending  June  80, 1899 88 
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CRIMINAL. 

Pending  June  30, 1898 86 

New  cases 22 

58 

Disposed  of 80 

Pending  Jnne  30, 1899 28 

UNION  COUNTY. 
OlVIt,. 

Pending  June  30, 1898 81 

New  cases 82 

63 

Disposed  of 26 

Pending  June  30,  1899    ..>  87 

CRIMINAXi. 

Pending  June  30,  1898 86 

New  cases 18 

53 

Disposed  of 27 

Pending  June  30, 1899 26 

GUADALUPE  COUNTY. 
CIVIL., 

Pending  June  30, 1898 20 

New  cases 8 

28 

Disposed  of 6 

Pending  June  30, 1899 22 

CRIHINAIi. 

Pending  June  30, 1898 29 

New  cases 24 

58 

Disposed  of 21 

Pending  June  30,  1899 82 


Drar  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  recent  date,  I  b^  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  business  of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899 : 

TERRITOBIAL  CIVIL  CASES. 

Pending  July  1,1898 804 

Filed  during  year 184 

Total 488 

Disposed  of  during  year 196 

Pending  July  1, 1899 248 
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TERRITORIAL  CRIMINAL  CASES. 

Pending  July  1, 1898 97 

Filed  during  year 71 

Total 168 

Disposed  of  dnring  year 78 

Pending  July  1, 1899 95 

UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  CASES. 

Pending  July  1, 1898 4 

Filed  daring  year 7 

Total 11 

Disi>osed  of  dnring  year 4 

Pending  July  1,1899 7 

UNITED  STATES  CRIMINAL  CASES. 

PendingJuly  1,1898 6 

Filed  during  year 2 

Total - 8 

Disposed  of  during  year 4 

Pending  July  1,1899 4 

Total  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 411 

Total  cases  filed  during  year 214 

Grand  total 625 

Total  cases  disposed  of  during  year 276 

Totalcasespending  July  1,1899 349 

Respectfully, 

J.  E.  Griffith,  Clerk, 
Gtovemor  M.  A.  Otero, 

Santa  JPc,  N.  Mex, 


Office  of  the  Adjutant-General, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex,,  JiUy  i,  1899. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  my  report  of  the  condition  of  the  National  Guard 
of  New  Mexico  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1899.  Since  the  date 
of  my  last  report  the  volunteers  from  New  Mexico  in  the  First  United  States 
Volunteer  Cavalry  and  in  the  First  Territorial  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry 
have  been  mustered  out  of  the  Volunteer  Army  and  returned  to  their  homes  ana 
quietly  settled  down  to  their  former  business  pursuits,  having  served  their  coun- 
try faithfully  and  won  distinction  and  honor  m  every  situation  wherever  placed, 
and  received  from  their  countrymen  the  grateful  applause  due  to  their  valor. 

The  several  organizations  of  the  National  Guard  were  much  depleted  by  volun- 
teer enlistments  and  some  of  them  almost  wholly  disorganized.  The  work  of 
reorganization  has  proceeded  slowly.  Many  of  the  volunteers  returned  in  poor 
health,  with  their  systems  filled  with  fevers  contracted  in  Cuba,  and  have  not  felt 
like  taking  up  National  Guard  work;  but  they  are  now  manifesting  more  interest, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Guard  will  be  stronger  and  more  effective  in  every  way 
than  beifore  the  war. 

The  official  roster  of  the  National  Guard  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Commander-in-chief,  Miguel  A.  Otero;  adjutant-general,  William  H.  White- 
man;  judge-advocate-general,  Col.  Ralph  E.  Twitchell;  surgeon-general,  Col.  W. 
R.  Tipton;  aides-de-camp.  Col.  E.  God  win- Austen,  Col.  Harry  Whigham,  Col.  E. 
W.  Dobson,  Col.  Venceslado  Jaramillo,  Col.  J.  J.  Frey  ,Col.  J.  E,  Hurley,  Maj.  James 
G.  Meadors,  Maj.  R.  S.  Goss. 

First  reg^ent  of  infantry:    Colonel,  John  Borrodaile;   lieutenant-colonel, 
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Robert  C.  Rankin ;  snrgeon,  Mai.  John  F.  Pearce ;  chaplain,  Capt.  Frederick  J. 
Bennett ;  adjutant,  Lient.  E.  L.  Medler :  quartermaster,  Lient.  Louis  H.  Chamber- 
lin ;  sergeant-major,  Boston  E.  Bamhill ;  qaartermaster-sergeant,  £•  B.  Booth 
hospital  steward,  Clarence  R.  Helper. 

First  battalion :  Major,  vacant ;  assistant  surgeon,  Capt.  H.  M.  Smith ;  chaj^ain 
Capt.  G^rge  Selby ;  adjutant,  Lieut.  B.  F.  Forsythe ;  quartermaster,  Ldeut.  H.  W 
Kelly. 

Company  I :  Captain,  Hanford  W.  Taylor ;  first  lieutenant,  Herman  C.  Hfeld 
second  lieutenant,  Koyal  Prentice. 

Second  battalion :  Major,  vacant ;  adjutant,  vacant ;  quartermaster,  vacant 
chaplain,  Capt.  Paul  Silberton. 

Company  B :  Disorganized. 

Comx)any  G :  Captain,  Charles  E.  Burg ;  first  lieutenant,  James  E.  Elder ;  second 
lieutenant,  Frank  H.  Strong. 

Third  battalion :  Major,  Eugene  Van  Patten ;  adjutant,  Lieut.  John  Francis 
Findlay;  quartermaster,  Lieut.  Phoebus  Frudenthal;  assistant  surgeon,  Capt. 
John  McConnell ;  chaplain,  Capt.  Pedro  Lasaign ;  sergeant-major,  James  Finley, 
quartermaster-sergeant,  Henry  Rynerson;  ordnance  sergeant,  Mariel  Valdez; 
color-sergeant,  Juan  Pedragon ;  hospital  steward,  Precillano  Moreno. 

Comx)any  A :  Captain,  Pedro  Pedragon ;  first  lieutenant,  Cesario  Pedragon ; 
second  lieutenant,  Margarito  PadiUa. 

Company  B :  Captain,  Clinton  B.  Llewellyn ;  first  lieutenant,  Humboldt  Casad ; 
second  lieutenant,  Francisco  Ribera. 

Company  D :  Captain,  Qregario  Garcia ;  first  lieutenant,  Solomon  C.  G«rcia ; 
second  lieutenant,  vacant. 

First  squadron  of  cavalry:  Major,  Frederick  Muller ;  surgeon,  Maj.  J.  H.  Sloan ; 
adjutant,  Sherard  Coleman. 

Troop  A :  Captain,  Willard  S.  Hopewell ;  first  lieutenant,  J.  B.  McPherson ;  sec- 
ond lieutenant,Peter  Crumrine. 

Troops  C,  E,  and  F  were  disorganized  by  enlistments  in  the  volunteer  service. 
Troop  E  is  being  reorganized,  ana  this  popular  organization  will  soon  again  take 
its  proper  place  in  the  National  Guard. 

OATUNO-GUN  SQUAD. 

The  Gtotling-gim  squad  was  also  disorganized  by  enlistment  in  the  volunteer 
service  and  by  the  death  of  its  commanding  officer,  First  Lieut.  F.  W.  Wientge, 
who  died  soon  after  his  muster  out  of  the  Volunteer  Army.  The  squad  is  now 
being  reorganized,  and  within  the  next  thirty  days  will  again  take  its  place  in 
the  National  Guard. 

SIGNAL  CORPS. 

The  signal  corps  was  disorganized  by  enlistments  in  the  volunteer  service,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  reorganization  will  be  perfected.  This  corps  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  W.  C.  Reid,  who  commanded  Company  F  in  the  First  Terri- 
torial United  States  Volimteers  and  is  still  in  the  National  Guard  service. 

Pursuant  to  Special  Orders,  No.  4,  dated  Santa  Fe,  May  4, 1899. 1  left  Santa 
Fe  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  and  proceeded  to  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  wnere  I  arrived 
on  the  6th  day  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute,  situated  at  that  place,  as  directed  by  said  order. 

The  inspection  was  made  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1899,  and  was  as  thorough  in 
every  respect  as  the  same  could  be  made.  The  notice  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  mtended  inspection  was  received  by  him  on  the  same  day  of  my  arrival  at 
Roswell,  so  that  there  was  but  little  time  for  preparation,  and  the  conditions  I 
found  must  necessarily  have  been  the  ordinary  or  normal  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution. I  inspected  every  room  in  the  building,  beginning  with  the  dormitories. 
I  found  the  bedsteads  used  were  of  cast  iron,  made  for  one  person,  each  room 
being  occupied  by  two  students.  I  tumbled  the  bedding  off  anrdoseiy  examined 
the  mattresses  and  bedding,  and  found  same  fresh  and  clean  and  n'ee  of  ver^ 
min.  The  floors  and  walls  of  the  building  throughout  showed  most  cleanly  care. 
Especial  attention  was  given  to  an  examination  of  the  closets  and  the  drainagd 
therefrom.  I  found  that  a  sewer  pii>c  had  been  extended  from  the  school  buila- 
ing  in  a  southeast  direction  to  the  river,  affording  perfect  drainage  from  the  clos- 
ets and  bathrooms.  The  plumbing  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  order,  and  I  was  una- 
ble to  detect  any  bad  odors  in  or  s^ut  the  closets  or  about  the  entire  building. 

I  made  a  close  examination  of  the  groceries  and  provisions  found  on  hand,  and 
in  every  instance  found  the  quality  excellent  and  free  of  adulteration.  I  dined 
at  the  institution,  and  was  served  with  the  same  kind  of  food  that  was  given  the 
students. 
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I  fonnd  the  food  plentiful,  well  cooked,  well  seasoned,  and,  in  fact,  jnst  snch  a 
dinner  as  mav  be  fonnd  in  the  homes  of  people  of  middle  life  all  over  the  conntry. 

I  witnessed  an  exhibition  drill  of  the  cadets,  both  in  company  and  battalion 
formation,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  their  movements,  which  showed  excel- 
lent instmction  and  disciphne.  I  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  cadets,  of 
their  arms,  accoutrements,  and  uniforms,  and  found  all  in  good  condition.  The 
arms  furnished  by  the  Territory  are  kept  in  a  room  in  the  bausement  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  and  appear  to  receive  good  care.  I  found  65  cadets  present  for 
duty  and  thev  appeared  very  proficient  in  the  most  recent  system  of  utctics,  and 
even  the  smallest  cadets  were  familiar  with  modem  tactics,  the  manual  of  arms, 
and  the  advanced  bayonet  exercises  especially  adapted  to  the  Erag-Jorgenson 
rifle. 

The  college  building  is  a  handsome,  substantial  structure  of  brick,  containing 
three  stories  and  a  basement,  situated  about  one-half  mile  north  of  the  business 
center  of  Roswell.  The  grounds  extend  over  40  acres  of  land  overlooking  the 
town.  The  situation  is  a  oeautiful  and  healthy  one.  The  building  contains  80 
nice,  airv,  wholesome  bedrooms,  besides  class  rooms,  office,  kitchen,  dining  room, 
pantry,  laundry,  bathroom,  and  closets.  The  furnishings  are  comfortable  and 
substantial.  Tne  recitation  rooms  are  equipped  with  excellent  twentieth  century 
chair  desks,  which  are  said  to  be  the  most  comfortable  now  in  use.  The  building 
is  heated  by  steam  throughout  from  a  large  boiler  in  the  basement,  and  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  on  everv  floor.  The  building  is  lighted  by  an 
excellent  acetylene  plant  located  about  100  feet  away.  The  water  supply  is  fur- 
nished from  a  tank  of  10,000  gallons  capacity,  which  is  kept  filled  by  means  of  a 
steam  pump. 

An  examination  of  the  course  of  study  reveals  the  practical  nature  of  the  school. 
Four  years  of  prex>aratory  work  are  required,  so  that  any  student  can  enter  who 
knows  how  to  read,  vmte,  spell,  and  apply  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 
The  prei)aratory  course  is  followed  by  four  years  of  collegiate  work.  The  studies 
are  such  as  are  usually  found  in  institutions  of  like  character.  The  text-books 
in  use  in  the  preparatory  course  are  those  adopted  for  use  in  the  Territorial 
public  schools.  In  addition,  there  is  taught  the  art  of  war,  theoretical  tactics,  the 
manual  of  arms,  and  in  fact  everything  usually  taught  in  high-class  military  schools. 
Especial  attention  is  x>aid  to  proper  gynmastic  exercises,  and  to  reasonable  and 
healthful  athletic  sports  necessary  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  good  of  t^e 
students. 

There  are  employed  in  the  institute  a  superintendent,  commandant  of  cadets, 
three  instructors,  matron,  engineer,  two  cooks,  janitor,  and  laundryman,  at  a  cost 
of  $6,000  per  annum.  The  superintendent ,  Ma j .  James  Q.  Meadors ,  is  a  graduate  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University  of  Virginia,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  culture,  fi^ 
of  energy  and  zeal,  devoted  to  the  institution,  ambitious  to  succeed,  and,  if  properly 
supported,  will  make  the  institute  so  successful  that  every  citizen  of  New  Mexico 
may  well  be  proud  of  it.  The  success  already  attained,  the  progress  made  in  a 
single  year,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  superintendent  and  to  his  able  assistants, 
as  well  as  to  the  people  of  Roswell,  who  take  great  and  commendable  pride  in  the 
institution.  Mr.  J.  W .  WiUson,  commandant,  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  is  an  excellent  man  for  the  place.  Of  the  other  instructors,  Mr,  W.  S. 
Fitzgerald,  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  Universitv,  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitten,  graduate 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Mr.  L.  Martini-Mancini,  firskduate  of 
military  school  of  Italy,  ex-lieutenant  of  cavalry,  I  saw  but  little.  They  are  aJl 
gentlemen  of  fine  appearance  and  address,  are  represented  to  be  excellent  mstruct- 
ors,  and  give  to  the  superintendent  a  hearty  and  loyal  support.  Mrs.  Meadors, 
the  matron,  is  an  excellent,  kind-hearted  lady,  who  gives  her  whole  time  and  care 
to  the  institution,  takes  great  pride  in  the  success  of  her  husband's  administra- 
tion, and  contributes  verv  materially  to  such  success. 

The  onljr  commissioned  officer  in  the  institute  is  the  superintendent,  who  holds 
a  commission  as  major  and  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  the  governor.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  jnroper  rank  in  the  superintendent,  comman&nt,  and  instructors  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  authority  and  respect  in  an  institution 
of  this  character.  The  failure  to  make  provision  by  law  for  giving  rank  to  these 
officers  is  the  result  of  an  oversight  of  the  legrislative  assenably,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  rectified  when  called  to  its  attention;  in  view  of  which  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  temporary  commissions  be  issued  to  the  superintendent,  com- 
mandant of  cadets,  and  instructors,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  legislative  assembly 
at  its  next  session,  respectively,  the  superintendent  to  be  colonel,  the  commandant 
to  be  major,  and  the  instructors  to  be  captains.  I  also  regard  it  as  indispensable 
that  the  next  legislative  assembly  should  make  provision  by  law  for  commissions 
to  be  issued  by  the  superintendent  to  captains  and  lieutenants  of  cadets,  and  for 
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the  appointment  of  noncommissioned  officers  from  the  cadets,  their  appointment 
and  tenure  to  be  regulated  by  law,  or  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
board  of  regents  may  prescribe. 

The  institute  is  provided  with  80  Springfield  rifles,  caliber  .45,  and  their  accou- 
trements. These  were  furnished  some  months  ago  under  your  order,  although 
the  institute  was  not  entitled  to  them  under  any  law  in  existence.  They  are 
simply  regarded  as  a  loan  until  such  time  as  the  necessities  of  the  National  Guard 
may  require  their  return.  In  my  opinion  provision  should  be  made  by  law  for 
properly  equipping  the  institute  with  arms.  The  Springfield  rifle  is  not  at  all 
suited  to  the  younger  cadets,  being  entirely  too  heavy.  They  should  be  supplied 
with  a  piece  of  modem  artillery,  sabers,  and  other  arms  necessary  to  teacn  and 
illustrate  the  art  of  war. 

The  eminent  success  of  the  institute  in  this,  the  first  3rear  of  its  existence,  gives 
great  encouragement  for  the  future.  This  hope,  however,  may  be  frustrated  by 
a  failure  to  make  prompt  provision  for  its  immediate  necessities  and  for  ito 
expansion.  Already  the  dormitories  are  filled  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 
There  are  80  students  in  attendance  who  live  or  board  in  Roswell  outside  of  the 
institute.  I  regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance  and  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  institute  that  all  students  should  reside  in  the  barracks.  Those  who  live 
outside  are  liable  to  become  lax  in  responding  to  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
while  those  who  live  inside  will  become  envious  of  what  seems  to  them  the 
greskter  privilew^es  enjoyed  by  those  living  outside.  All  students  should  be  at  all 
times  under  the  eye  and  authority  of  the  officers  of  the  schooL  In  matters  of 
discipline  there  should  be  no  divided  authority  between  officers  and  parents. 

There  is  an  immediate  demand  for  more  commodious  quarters.  The  institute 
should  be  provided  at  once  with  thirty  more  bedrooms,  a  room  for  a  library, 
gymnasium,  society  halls,  and  storehouse.  The  laundry  ^ould  be  removed  from 
the  basement  and  placed  in  a  separate  building.  I  am  aware  that  much  of  this 
can  not  be  accomplished  without  le^slative  authority,  but  if  there  exists  author- 
ity in  the  board  of  regents  to  provide  for  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  institute 
by  the  construction  of  a  temporary  board  structure,  I  should  strongly  recommend 
ite  exercise. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  officers  of  the  institute  and  the 
people  of  Boswell  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  during  my  visit  to  the 
institute  while  in  the  performance  of  my  duty. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  etc.,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Whiteman, 

A^jutanUOeneraL 
Hon.  MiQUEL  A.  Otebo, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico, 

NEW  MEXICO'S  WAR  RECORD. 

Since  New  Mexico  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  by  the  forma- 
tion of  her  Territorial  government,  she  has  never  failed  to  give  a 
prompt  response  to  the  nation's  call  for  soldiers.  The  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  can  not  be  successfully  ques- 
tioned in  view  of  her  war  record. 

THE  INDIAN  WARS. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Territory  the  frequent  Indian  outbreaks 
were  a  source  of  great  danger  and  distress  in  the  West.  New  Mexico 
had  her  full  share  of  suffering  from  this  cause. 

The  lar^e  number  of  Indian  depredation  claims  now  in  progress  of 
adjudication  by  the  Government  affords  some  idea  of  the  destruction 
of  property  by  the  Indians,  but  numerous  graves,  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Territory,  testify  to  the  loss  of  human  lives  and  the  valor 
of  her  native  people.  Happily  those  days  of  death  and  destruction 
are  gone,  and  gone  forever,  by  reason  of  the  wise  and  humane  policy 
of  our  Government  toward  the  Indians. 

In  those  early  wars  Now  Mexico  rendered  material  assistance  to  the 
Government  by  organizing  and  equipping  her  militia  and  sending  them 
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into  the  field,  where  they  rendered  valuable  services  in  subduing  those 
savage  tribes.  Several  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  the  Territory 
served  as  soldiers  during  those  Indian  wars,  but  I  regret  that,  owing 
to  primitive  methods  of  keeping  records  in  those  early  days,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  an  accurate  list  either  of  those  engaged  or 
of  those  who  fell  in  those  wars. 

THE  CIVIL,  WAR. 

In  the  war  between  the  States,  commonly  called  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  New  Mexico  responded  promptly,  and,  according  to  the 
records,  sent  into  the  field  in  defense  of  the  Union  6,561  soldiers,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  were  natives.  Four  thousand  four  hundi^ 
and  thirty-two  of  these  were  enlisted  for  three  years;  they  were 
engaged  at  Yalverde,  Glorietta  Mountains,  San  Augustine,  Peralta, 
and  other  battles,  and  277  of  them  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  from 
wounds  and  other  causes. 

Many  citizens  of  New  Mexico  entered  the  Union  Army  in  other 
regiments  and  at  other  places,  so  that  the  records  do  not  show  the 
entire  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  Territory.  I  fully  believe, 
from  investigation,  that  New  Mexico  furnished  about  9,500  soldiers 
to  the  Union  Army  during  the  civil  war,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  Territory,  and  none  at  all  to  the  Confederate 
army,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain. 

THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

When  war  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  New 
Mexico  was  alive  with  enthusiasm.  A  telegram  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment authorizing  the  enlistment  of  a  squadron,  or  four  troox)S,  of  cav- 
alry for  the  First  United  States  Cavalry  was  received  by  me  on  the 
25th  day  of  April,  1898,  and  on  the  6th  day  of  May  following  the  entire 
number  was  mustered  in  in  accordance  with  the  call,  and  they  left 
Santa  Fe  on  the  following  day,  May  7,  for  the  concentration  camp  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  Later  a  call  was  received  for  100  more  men  from 
New  Mexico  for  the  same  regiment,  and  they  were  recruited,  mus- 
tered in,  and  went  to  the  front  within  ten  days  after  the  call  was 
received. 

For  this  regiment,  now  familiarly  known  as  "Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders,"  New  Mexico  furnished  about  500  officers  and  men.  A  large 
majority  of  these  were  young  men,  many  of  them  being  under  the  age  of 
21  years,  and  were  recruited  from  all  the  walks  of  life.  Among  them 
were  many  college  students,  business  men,  clerks,  ranchmen,  cow- 
boys, miners,  etc.-  Most  of  them  were  accustomed  to  the  saddle  «ind 
capable  of  being  ideal  cavalry  soldiers.  These  men,  with  their  regi- 
ment, participated  in  the  battle  of  Las  Guasimas,  and  the  daring 
charge  and  capture  of  San  Juan  Hill,  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and 
their  deeds  of  valor,  now  known  to  the  nation  and  the  civilized 
world,  will  in  future  form  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  our  military 
history. 

Still  another  call  was  received  from  the  War  Department  for  four 
companies  of  infantry  to  form  a  part,  or  one  battalion,  of  a  regiment 
called  the  Arizona-New  Mexico-Oklahoma-Indian  Territory  United 
States  Volunteer  Infantry.  Within  a  very  few  days  after  this  call 
was  received  the  15  officers  and  424  noncommissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates left  New  Mexico  for  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.    These  four  com- 
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jmnies  were  recruited  at  four  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Territory- 
Santa  Fe,  Las  Vegas,  Albuquerque,  and  Las  Cruces.  Men  from  all 
parts  of  the  Territory  enlisted  in  them,  and  these  soldiers  were  com- 
posed of  robust  and  enthusiastic  young  men  who  are  creditable  alike 
to  the  Territory  and  the  nation. 

More  men  responded  undo:*  each  call  than  were  required  to  fill  our 
quota,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  serve  their  country  it  is  estimated 
that  150  enlisted  in  the  Regular  Army  and  in  regiments  from  the 
States,  and  some  of  whom  are  now  with  the  army  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Thus,  New  Mexico  has  furnished  1,089  soldiers  for  thd  late 
war,  and  would  and  could  have  furnished  many  more  had  the  oppor- 
tunity been  afforded  us. 

In  the  last  call  made  by  the  President  for  ten  additional  regiments 
New  Mexico  furnished  121  men  for  service  in  the  Philippines  and 
stands  ready  to-day  to  furnish  her  proportion  whenever  needed  or 
called  ui)on  by  the  President. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Sm :  During  the  year  ending  September  1, 1899,  the  bnrean  of  immigration  has 
been  reorganized  and  its  office  removed  from  Albuquerque  to  Santa  Fe. 

The  bureau  as  at  present  organized  consists  of  L.  Bradford  Prince,  Rio  ArribB 
County,  president ;  Frank  Springer,  San  Miguel  County,  vice-president ;  F.  Lowen- 
thai,  Bernalillo  County,  treasurer ;  W.  A.  Hawkins,  Otero  County ;  C.  A.  Campbell, 
Eddy  County;  and  Max.  Frost,  Santa  Fe  County,  secretary. 

A  commooious  office  has  been  rented  at  Santa  Fe  and  neatly  furnished,  and  the 
secretary  has  under  the  instructions  of  the  bureau  commenced  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  mineral  specimens  from  various  parts  of  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  permanent  exhibit  in  Santa  Fe  for  the  in8X>ection  and  invesogation  of 
canitahsts,  mining  promoters,  and  miners. 

During  the  year  ending  September  1, 1899, 1,228  letters  written  by  persons  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  some  coming  from  England  and  Germany,  asking 
information  concerning  the  climate,  resources,  development,  and  general  condi- 
tion of  New  Mexico,  nave  been  received  and  answered,  and  in  each  case  pam- 
phlets descriptive  of  New  Mexico  and  its  agricultural  xiossibilities,  of  its  mineral 
wealth,  of  its  magnificent  climate,  its  people,  its  schools,  its  higher  educational 
institutionB,  and,  in  fact,  everything  connected  with  New  Mexico  have  been  sent 
to  the  writers  of  these  letters.  Numerous  marked  copies  of  New  Mexico  papers 
containing  write-ups  descriptive  of  our  Territory  have  also  been  so  mailed. 

The  supply  of  these  x>amphlet8  printed  during  the  year  1898  is  exhausted,  and 
the  bureau  officers  now  have  under  work  and  in  course  of  process  new  descriptive 
matter  of  the  Territory^  which  when  completed  and  printed  will  show  the  latest 
development  and  material  condition  of  New  Mexico  up  to  the  present  writing. 

In  aadition  to  the  publications  of  the  bureau  during  the  past  year  the  bureau 
ordered  and  paid  for  1,000  extra  copies  of  the  report  of  the  governor,  Mignel  A 
Otero,  made  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  year  1898.  Every 
copy  has  been  distributed,  and  there  is  now  on  hand  over  500  requests  for  ve 
report  of  the  governor  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  be 
pnnted  for  the  current  year.  The  reports  of  the  governor  are  in  great  demwid 
and  have  proven  to  be  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  works  of  reference  for 
the  Territory. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Max.  Feost, 
Secretary  Bureau  of  Immigration^  Temntory  of  New  Mexico. 

Hon,  M.  A.  Otkbo, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 


New  Mexico  Penttentiaey, 
Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  September  i,  i^^- 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  New  Mexico  Penitentiary  as  follows,  to  wit : 
On  May  1, 1899,  there  were  confined  in  the  penitentiary  192  convicts,  of  whJco 
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number  87  are  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  4  for  ninety-nine  years,  2  for  ninety 
years,  and  1  for  sixty  years.  Since  May  1  to  the  present  time,  September  1, 1899, 
19  prisoners  have  been  received,  26  have  been  discnarged,  and  2  have  escaped. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  and  behavior  of  the  prisoners  is  and  has  been  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  management.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  well  behaved,  obedient,  and  willing  to 
perform  such  labor  as  may  be  assigned  to  them. 

PUNISHMENT. 

In  the  matter  of  punishment  some  changes  have  been  made,  the  "  dark  cell "  and 
stringing  up  by  the  hands  having  been  abolished.  The  board  of  penitentiary  com- 
missioners at  their  July  meeting  adopted  the  * '  spanking  "  system  which  was  inaug- 
urated bv  Warden  Hoyt,  of  the  Colorado  Penitentiary.  Tliis  system  has  worked 
admirably,  and  has  reduced  the  nxmiber  of  punishments  at  least  75  per  cent.  No 
convict  has  so  far  ^ven  cause  for  being  punished  the  second  time  after  having  had 
a  trial  dose  administered  under  the  above  system.  It  seems  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  physical  punishment  that  has  proven  effective,  but  rather  t^e  humiliation, 
which  seems  to  have  a  very  decided  moral  effect  upon  the  prisoners.  The  peni- 
tentiary phjrsician  is  always  present  when  punishments  are  administered.  Authori- 
ties of  considerable  experience  seem  to  share  the  view  that  this  is  the  most  humane 
and  effective  wajr  to  maintain  discipline  and  exact  compliance  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution.  For  minor  offenses  other  punishments  are  inflicted — 
taking  away  a  ration  of  tobacco,  the  locking  up  in  their  cell  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  a  oay,  or  perhajis  a  reprimand,  as  tne  nature  of  the  case  may  require — 
the  main  object  of  the  management  being  to  maintain  discipline  and  the  strict 
compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  as  set  forth  by  the  board  of  penitentiary 
commissioners,  with  as  few  punishments  as  possible,  upon  the  theory  that  prison- 
ers are  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of  reform  rather  than  persecution. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

All  of  the  prisoners  are  kept  continuously  employed.  Out  of  the  aforesaid  num- 
ber an  average  of  about  45  have  been  employed  daily  assisting  in  the  construction 
of  the  Territorial  capitol  building;  an  average  of  which  5  have  been  employed 
as  stonecutters,  2  to  4  as  bricklayers,  some  as  carpenters,  others  as  laborers, 
and  have  given  general  satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 
An  average  of  about  12  have  been  employed  during  the  last  seventy  days  making 
ditches  and  laying  sewer-pipe  system  for  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  the  same  bavins' 
been  completed  a  few  days  ago.  The  above  labor  is  required  by  the  Territorial 
law  to  be  furnished  free  of  cost,  and  therefore  no  revenue  has  accrued  therefrom 
to  the  credit  of  this  institution.  The  balance  of  the  prisoners  are  kept  employed 
in  different  lines  of  occupation  inside  of  the  penitentiary  grounds,  as  follows :  In 
the  bakery,  3 ;  in  the  kitcnen,  11 ;  in  the  dining  room  of  the  superintendent.  1 ;  in 

giards'  dining  room,  1 ;  as  bell  boy,  1 ;  as  carpenters,  3 ;  blacksmith  shop,  5 ; 
undry,  9 ;  in  the  cell  house,  4 ;  barbers,  4 ;  as  druggist,  1 ;  boiler  house,  2  :  shoe- 
makers, 4 ;  tailors  and  repairers,  15 ;  painters,  2  ;  hostler,  1 ;  teamsters  and  help- 
ers, 5 ;  power-house,  5 ;  gardeners^  8 ;  limekiln,  8 ;  stonecutters,  14 ;  stone  break- 
ers, 8 ;  carrying  water,  1 ;  attending  hogs  and  poultry,  2 ;  greenhouse,  1 ;  front 
yiufd,  1 ;  scavengers,  1 ;  partly  insane,  1 ;  incapacitated,  1 ;  in  the  hospital,  5 ; 
gate  man,  1 ;  bricklayers,  6 ;  balance  as  laborers  in  the  yard  ;  tin  shop,  1. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  improvements  made  and  under  construction 
during  the  past  four  months : 

One  line  of  steam  pipe  from  power  house  to  well,  a  distance  of  300  feet,  one 
4-inch  E^nowles  pump,  4-inch  pipe  from  well  to  tank,  cost  of  pump  and  material 
$500;  also  675  feet  of  8-inch  pipe  now  bein^  laid  for  the  purpose  of  making  con- 
nection with  the  water  main  and  reservoir  m  order  to  insure  a  constant  and  suf- 
ficient water  supply ;  ten  new  institution  iron  spring  beds  for  hospital,  new  water- 
closet  for  the  same,  one  operating  table,  ten  nospital  bedside  tables,  closets  for 
sheets,  bureau,  etc.,  x>ainting  and  renovating  hospital,  approximate  value  includ- 
ing 675  feet  of  pipe,  $1 ,000;  renovating  and  painting,  etc. ,  main  office,  superintend- 
ent's office,  physician's  office,  superintendent's  dining  room,  quarters  for  employees, 
total  cost  approximately,  $200;  tinner's  outfit  for  tin  shop  $250;  value  of  tmware, 
ironware,  etc.,  manufactured  by  convict  labor,  cost  of  the  same  in  the  open 
market,  ezdxuive  of  material  as  a  basis,  will  amount  to  $500;  one  modem  bnck- 
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kiln  now  under  construction,  when  completed  will  bum  300,000  brick  at  a  burning 
and  have  a  cash  value  of  $1,500;  a  complete  brick  outfit  has  been  purchased  from 
C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  ui>on  which  a  cashi>ayment  of  $1,995  has 
been  made,  total  cost  of  which  will  amount,  including  freight,  to  $5,000.  The  above 
will  include  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  common,  repress,  and  sidewalk 
brick.    Work  is  fdso  being  carried  on  in  the  erection  of  an  additional  cell  house. 

COST  OF  MAINTENANCE, 

The  actual  cost  of  feeding  the  prisoners  during  the  past  four  months  has  been 
as  follows:  May,  14.9  cents  per  day  per  man;  June,  15.18  cents  per  day  per  man; 
July,  14.25  cents  per  day  per  man;  August,  14.12  cents  per  day  per  man. 

Cost  of  beef,  $7.2^  per  hundredweight;  flour,  $1.82  per  hundr^weight. 

Financial  condition  September  /,  1899, 

CONVICT'S  EARNINGS. 

Total  amount  received  from  March  1, 1899,  to  September  1, 1899 $3, 064. 13 

Total  disbursed  during  above  period 1,063.69 

Balance  on  hand 2, 000. 44 

•  GENERAL  EXPENSE  FUND. 

Total  amount  received  by  apportionments  of  appropriation  for  the 

fiftieth  fiscal  year, March  1,1899,  to  September  1,1899 $23,058.00 

Disbursed  during  above  period 14, 088. 89 

Balance  on  hand 9,019.61 

PENITENTIARY  SALARY  FUND. 

Total  amount  received  by  apportionments  of  appropriation  for  the 

fiftieth  fiscal  year,  March  1 ,  1899,  to  September  1 ,  1899 $6, 835. 03 

Disbursed  during  the  above  period 4, 776. 62 

Balance  on  hand 2,058.41 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  received  from  all  sources $32, 957. 16 

Total  disbursements 19,878.70 

Total  on  hand 18,078.46 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  O.  BuRSUM,  Superintendent, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero. 

Oovemor  of  New  Merict),  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  September  /,  1S99. 

Sir  :  Wo  take  plcjvmre  in  submitting  herewith  reports  of  the  medical  superin- 
tendent and  steward  of  the  asylum  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899.  You  wUl 
notice  that  they  cover  all  the  i)oints  very  thorough! v  and  leave  little  for  ns  to  add. 

The  last  legislature  gave  us  a  levy  of  1  mill,  which  is  an  increase  of  one-qnarter 
of  a  mill  over  the  present  levy. 

We  will  not,  however,  begin  to  derive  the  benefit  from  this  increase  until  next 
year,  and  in  the  meantime,  with  the  increase  in  patients  and  the  additional  expense 
that  naturally  follows,  we  are  running  very  close  with  regard  to  our  finances,  m 
our  rei)ort  to  the  legislature  we  requested  them  to  give  us  a  snecial  levy  for  the 
improvement  of  the  administration  building,  with  the  view  of  aevoting  more  of  it 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  better  class  of  patients,  but  our  request  was  not 
granted,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  large  number  of  demands  made  upon  them  and  to 
their  feeling  the  necessity  of  holding  the  expenditures  down  to  the  lowest  poesi We 
notch.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  we  have  not  the  funds  to  put  this  build- 
ing in  better  condition,  and  our  hope  at  this  time  is  that  the  increased  levy  of  next 
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year  will  be  large  enongh  to  enable  us  to  make  these  improvements  after  taking 
care  of  the  asnal  running  expenses.    We  submit  the  reports  herewith  without 
further  comments  on  our  part. 
Respectfully, 

j.  w,  zollars, 
Marcus  Brunswick, 
Frank  Crosson, 
Beniqno  Romero, 
F.  H.  Pierce, 

Directors, 
Hon.  MiQUEL  A.  Otero, 

Oovemor  of  Neiv  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 


Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  July  i,  1899. 

Sirs  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report 
for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1899 : 

The  nxunber  of  patients  remaining  in  the  asylum  June  80, 1898,  was  57,  of  which 
83  were  males  and  24  females.  During  the  year  -there  have  been  45  admissions,  of 
which  27  were  males  and  18  females. 

A  total  of  102  patients  have  been  treated  during  the  ^ear.  The  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  year  has  been  77.  The  number  of  discharged  has  been  15,  as 
f oUowB : 

Cured 2 

Improved 4 

Unimproved 1 

Died 8 

Total 15 

The  causes  of  death  have  been  as  follows : 

Inanition 2 

Chronic  diarrhea 1 

Cerebral  hemorrhi^e 1 

Ptomaine  poisoning 1 

Maniacal  exhaustion - 2 

Ejnlepsy 1 

Total 8 

The  total  number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  institution  June  80,  1899,  are  91, 
of  which  52  are  males  and  89  are  females,  classified  as  follows : 

Acute  mania 2 

Chronic  mania 24 

Dementia 57 

Epileptic  insanity 5 

Insamty  of  adolescence 2 

Moral  insanity 1 

Total 91 

By  referring  to  the  above  table  you  will  notice  that  there  has  been  but  little,  if 
any,  change  in  the  class  of  patients  compared  with  my  last  report,  in  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  hopelessly  incurable,  most  of  them  having  been  con- 
fined in  the  damp,  dark,  and  ill-ventilated  county  jails  for  years  without  ade- 
quate care  and  treatment  before  admission  to  this  institution.  This  will  account 
for  the  small  number  discharged  as  cured. 

Since  the  last  fiscal  report  the  new  buildings  have  been  completed,  this  has 
made  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  treatment  and  care  of  our  unfortunate 
insane.  The  entire  new  addition  is  well  heated  and  ventilated  and  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity.   The  new  part  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  September  1, 1898. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  lieen  very  good  during  tne  year  just  past,  there  hav- 
ing been  no  epidemics  among  them .  Though  the  number  of  patients  allowed  each 
coimty  was  doubled  in  August,  1898,  and  since  then  the  quota  of  many  counties 
has  been  filled  mostly  bjr  cm*onic8  and  incurables,  leaving  but  little  or  no  room  for 
recent  cases,  and  it  is  from  the  latter  class  of  patients  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect  a  very  large  per  cent  of  recoveries  if  i)laced  early  under  favorable  surround- 
ings and  appropriate  treatment.    Of  the  patients  remaining  in  this  institution 
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June  30, 1899, 74,  or  over  81  per  cent,  may  be  classed  as  incurable.  It  can  be  safely 
estimated  that  there  are  about  200  insane  persons  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
or  one  to  every  thousand  of  population. 

While  the  year  just  passed  mis  witnessed  many  improvements  in  and  about  the 
institution,  we  must  not  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  that 
degree  of  ^rf  ection  which  we  would  desire ;  many  things  remain  to  be  done  ; 
many  anticipations  to  be  realized.  The  one  thing  we  should  keep  prominently  in 
view  is  that  this  is  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  or  the  insane  rather  than  a  home 
for  the  accommodation  of  incurables.  There  being  a  limited  amount  of  room,  we 
should  at  least  limit  the  number  to  be  admitted  of  those  that  are  manifestly  hope- 
less. If  there  were  sufficient  room  it  would  not  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  deny 
admission  to  any,  but  as  there  is  not  these  discriminations  should  be  made  in 
favor  of  recent  and  presumably  curable  cases.  If  this  discrimination  is  not  made, 
in  a  very  short  time  the  hospital  will  be  entirely  filled  with  chronics  and  incurables, 
and  then  those  who  might  oe  benefited  by  hospital  residence  and  treatment  will 
be  permanently  excluded  and  they,  in  turn,  swell  the  ^eady  too  large  number  of 
the  most  pitiable  of  hxmian  beings.  This  policy  would,  in  individual  cases,  seem 
to  work  a  hardship,  but  when  considered  from  the  broad  view  of  accomplishing 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  the  very  limited  amount  of  money  at  our  dis- 
I)osal,  it  must  be  considered  as  correct  and  should  be  adopted. 

Besides  the  improvement  in  building,  there  has  been  much  work  done  on  the 
yard  and  garden  in  grading  and  terracing,  a  system  of  sewerage,  planting  of  fruit 
and  shade  trees,  as  well  as  of  shrubbery  and  many  flowers  of  different  varieties: 
most  of  the  labor  having  been  done  by  the  patients,  all  of  which  have  afforded 
healthful  occupation  to  a  number  of  the  inmates,  besides  lending  a  more  attractive 
appearance  to  the  grounds  and  comfort  to  the  unfortunates,  and  the  earden  has 
afforded  a  great  abundance  of  delicious  vegetables  which  have  materially  reduced 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  institution.  Not  onlv  have  the  patients  been 
employed  by  outside  work,  but  they  have  been  occupied  also  inside  by  sweeping, 
scrubbing,  doing  dining-room  and  laundry  work.  Tne  female  patients  have  oeen 
engaged  in  household  duties,  sewing,  and  fancy  work,  accoroing  to  individual 
capacity.    At  all  times  much  care  is  observed  not  to  overtax  any  x>atient. 

Much  the  greater  number  of  patients  are  idle  because  their  mental  and  physical 
condition  renders  them  incapable  of  doing  any  kind  of  work.  When  the  weather 
permits  the  inmates  are  allowed  a  daily  walk  outside  the  hospital  grounds,  and 
every  month  dancing,  music,  and  other  entertainments  are  allowed  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  patients. 

The  present  available  room,  princii)ally  in  the  new  addition,  will  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  persons,  ana  twenty  more  may  be  afforded  adequate  quarters 
as  soon  as  we  can  have  the  old  building  renovated.  The  old  building,  known  as 
the  administration  building,  is  now  almost  uninhabitable  because  of  its  being  out 
of  repair.  For  about  five  years  this  part  of  the  institution  has  been  very  much 
overcrowded,  literally  filled  from  cellar  to  attic,  and  during  this  period  but  little 
repairing  has  been  possible.  The  floors,  doors,  and  much  of  the  other  woodwork 
must  be  put  in  new,  partition  walls  changed,  almost  if  not  ^1  of  the  buildins^ 
must  be  replastered,  fixtures  and  plumbing  in  great  part  replaced  in  toilet  and 
bath  rooms,  many  changes  and  repairs  and  renovations  are  most  urgently  needed 
to  meet  the  present  demand. 

During  t^e  meeting  of  our  legislature  last  winter  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  a  special  appropriation  sufficient  to  make  the  above-mentioned  repairs 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  were  disappointed. 

We  have  at  present  about  6  acres  in  garden  and  8  acres  in  alfalfa,  cared  for  b> 
some  of  the  few  male  patients  capable  of  doing  manual  labor,  the  returns  of 
which  make  a  very  noticeable  reduction  in  our  running  expenses.  We  are  now 
feeling,  more  than  ever  before,  the  lack  of  sufficient  land  for  garden  and  farming 
purposes,  and  will  feel  this  need  still  more  in  the  early  future.  If  an  additional 
tract  of  land,  under  irrigation,  though  small,  could  be  placed  at  our  disposal 
enough  could  be  produced  at  a  very  slight  expense  to  keep  many  hogs,  poultry, 
and  more  milch  cows,  and  beef  might  be  grown  and  fattened,  which  would  further 
diminish  the  running  exi)enses  of  the  plant. 

I  will  presume  to  suggest  that  measures  be  taken  to  secure  not  less  than  60 
acres  more  land  under  ditch. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  R.  Tipton, 
Medical  Superintendent. 

The  Board  of  Directors  op  the  Insane  Asylum  op  New  Mexico. 
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Las  Veqas,  N.  Mex.,  August  15, 1899, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  transactions 
of  the  department  nnder  my  charge  of  the  insane  asylum  of  New  Mexico  from 
November  1, 1898,  to  June  30, 1899: 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  patients  was  77. 

Number  of  meals  furnished,  55,902. 

Total  cost  of  food  supplied  consumed,  $2,700,  making  cost  per  meal,  4.88  cents ; 
cost  per  day,  14.49  cents;  per  month,  $4.38^;  for  the  eight  months  above  men- 
tioned, $35.06i,  or  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  patient  of  $52.59f . 

The  hospital  for  the  insane  has  about  19  acres  of  land,  6  of  which  are  being 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  a  vegetable  garden,  3  acres  are  in  alfalfa,  the  remainder 
being  used  for  parks  and  pasture. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-two  shade  trees  were  set  out  last  spring  taken  from 
the  hospital  nursery. 

A  number  of  patients  have  been  taught  to  cultivate  the  garden  truck  and  50,000 
to  60,000  pounds  of  various  kinds  of  vegetables  adapted  to  this  section  of  the 
country  are  yearly  grown  on  these  grounds,  portions  of  which  are  consumed  by 
thepatients  and  the  balance  fed  to  stock. 

The  gn'ading  and  excavating  of  the  grounds  is  being  continued  daily  and  we 
hope  soon  to  have  the  entire  grounds  in  good  shai)e. 

The  prospect  for  a  good  crop  of  vegetables  this  season  is  excellent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  W.  Ward,  Steward. 

The  President  op  the  Board  of  Directors 

OP  THE  Insane  Asylum  of  New  Mexico, 


Taos,  N.  Hex.,  August  i,  1S99. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  New  Mexico  Ter- 
ritorial bcmrd  of  healtii. 

HISTORICAL  note. 

In  1882  there  was  adopted  by  the  lepslature  of  New  Mexico,  and  approved,  a 
statute  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  its  details  resembling  the  then  exist- 
ing statute  of  lUinois;  but  being  unsatisfactory  to  the  medical  profession,  and 
adversely  criticised  by  the  bar,  various  futile  efforts  were  made  by  the  New 
Mexico  Jiedical  Society  to  secure  a  better  statute.  In  September,  1894,  the  Ter- 
ritorial board  of  medical  examiners,  in  session  at  Albuquerque,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  three  of  its  members,  who,  with  the  president  of  the  board,  and  the 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  Medical  Society,  should  prepare  a  bill  looking  to  a 
oetter  statute.  In  January,  1895,  such  a  bill  was  ready,  and  having  met  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  board,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  New  Mexico  Medi- 
cal Society,  was  presented  to  the  legislature  then  in  session.  It  became  a  law, 
but  in  its  passage  received  several  unnecessary  alterations,  which  are  indicated 
in  this  reijrint  by  the  sentences  in  italics.  An  attempt  was  made  in  drafting  this 
bill  to  utilize  the  best  materials  from  kindred  statutes  throughout  the  I^ted 
States,  as  well  as  our  own  considerable  experience. 

AK  ACT  to  re^nlAte  the  practice  of  medicine  and  to  establish  a  Territorial  board  of  health  in 

the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.    Approved  February  27, 1896. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  leffialative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Me  ico. 

Section  1.  Qualifications  for  practice:  Tnat  no  person  shall  practice  medicine 
in  any  of  its  deputments  in  this  Territorv  unless  such  person  x)ossesses  the  quali- 
fications requii^  by  this  act.  If  a  firaduate  in  medicine,  he  must  present  his 
diploma  by  mail  or  in  person  to  the  Territorial  board  of  health  for  verification 
as  to  its  ffenuineness. 

If  the  diploma  is  found  genuine,  and  from  a  legally  chartered  medical  institu- 
tion in  good  stimding,  and  if  the  person  named  therein  be  the  person  claiming 
and  presenting  ^e  same,  the  Territorial  board  of  health  shall  issue  a  certificate 
to  tlutt  effect,  signed  by  all  the  members  thereof,  and  such  certificate  shall  be 
conclusive  as  to  the  right  of  the  lawful  holder  of  the  same  to  practice  medicine 
in  this  Territory.  If  not  a  graduate,  the  person  practicing  meoicine  in  this  Ter- 
ritory shall  present  himself  oef  ore  said  bojEu*d  and  submit  himself  to  such  exami- 
nation as  the  board  may  require,  and  if  the  examination  be  satisfactory  to  the 
boturd,  the  said  board  shall  issue  its  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  and 
the  la^dhil  holder  of  such  certificate  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi* 
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leges  herein  mentioned:  Provided,  That  any  person  who  shall  have  practiced 
medicine  continuously  for  the  period  of  ten  years  in  this  Territory  prior  to  the 
X>assage  of  this  act  shall  be  enatled  to  a  license  or  certificate  without  examina- 
tion, upon  the  payment  of  tiie  fee  for  such  license  or  certificate. 

Sec.  2.  Territorial  board  of  health — Organization:  That  a  board  is  hereby 
established  which  shall  be  known  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  ''  New  Mexico 
Territorial  Board  of  Health,"  to  be  comi)osed  of  seven  practicing  physicians  of 
known  ability  and  inte^ty,  who  are  graduates  of  medical  schools  of  undoubted 
respectability,  and  holding  licenses  to  practice  in  this  Territory,  giving  each  of 
the  three  schools  of  medicme  (known  as  the  regular,  homeopathic,  ana  eclectic 
schools)  a  representation,  as  follows,  to  wit:  Four  physicians  of  the  regnlar,  two 
of  the  homeopathic,  and  one  of  the  eclectic  school  or  system  of  medicine.  The 
members  of  this  board  shall  be  appointed  bjr  the  governor,  and  shall  hold  their 
office  two  years,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  smiilarly  filled  as  soon  as  the  governor 
is  notified  thereof  by  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

The  Territorial  board  of  health  shall  organize  within  three  months  after  the 
pass£^  of  this  act;  it  shall  procure  a  seal,  and  shall  receive  through  its  secretanr 
applications  for  certificates  and  examinations;  the  president  and  secretary  shaU 
have  the  authority  to  administer  oaths,  and  the  board  shall  take  testimony  in  all 
matters  relating  to  its  duties;  it  shall  issue  certificates  to  all  who  furnish  satis- 
factory proof  of  having  received  diplomas  or  licenses  from  legally  chartered 
medical  mstitutions  in  g;ood  standing,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board.  Appli- 
cants for  certificates,  being  graduates,  or  to  all  who  now  have  licensee  to  practice 
in  the  Territory,  issued  by  the  present  or  former  board  of  medical  examiners, 
ahaJl  pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  who  shall  turn  the 
same  mto  the  treasury  of  the  board. 

Sec.  8.  Verification  of  diploma—Affidavit:  The  verification  of  the  diploma  or 
certificate  shall  consist  in  the  affidavit  of  the  holder  and  applicant  that  he  is  the 
lawful  possessor  of  the  same,  and  that  he  is  the  person  therein  named;  and  any 
person  swearing  falsely  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury  and  shall  be  punished 
accordinglv. 

Sec.  4.  £xaminations  by  board:  All  examinations  of  persons  not  graduates  or 
licentiates  shall  be  made  directly  by  the  board,  and  may  be  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  writing,  and  shall  be  of  an  elementary  and  practical  character,  sufficiently 
strict  to  test  the  Qualifications  of  the  canmdate  as  a  practitioner.  The  fee  for 
examination  shall  be  twenty  dollars,  and  said  fee  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  board. 

Sec.  5.  County  clerk  to  record:  Every  i)erson  holding  a  certificate  from  the  Ter- 
ritorial board  of  health  shall  have  it  recorded  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  within  three  months 
trom  its  date,  and  the  date  of  recording  shall  be  endorsed  thereon;  he  shall  then 
be  entitled  to  practice  in  any  part  of  the  Territory,  but  must  again  record  his 
certificate  in  case  of  removing  his  permanent  residence  to  another  county. 

Sec.  6.  Refusal  or  revocation  of  certificate:  The  Territorial  board  of  health 
must  refuse  to  issue  certificates  to  individuals  K^ty  of  unprofessional  or  di^on- 
orable  conduct,  and  it  may  revoke  certificates  for  like  causes. 

Sec.  7.  Definition  of  ''to  practice  inedicine: "  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the 
words  ''practice  medicine^*  shall  mean  to  investigate  or  aiagnose,  or  offer  to 
investigate  or  dii^^ose,  any  physical  or  mental  ailment  of  any  person,  with  a  view 
to  affording  relief,  as  commonly  done  by  physicians;  to  surest,  recommend,  pre- 
scribe or  direct,  for  the  use  of  any  i)erson,  any  drug,  medicine  or  appliance,  appa- 
ratus or  other  agency,  whether  material  or  not  material,  for  the  cure,  reUei.  or 
puliation  of  anv  ailment  or  disease  of  the  mind  or  body,  or  for  the  cure  or  relief 
of  any  wound,  rracture,  or  bodily  injury  or  deformity,  after  having  received,  or 
with  the  intent  of  receiving  therefor,  either  directly  or  indirectly ,  any  bonus,  rift, 
or  compensation :  Provided,  This  act  shall  not  prevent  people  who  are  entitled  to 
sell  medicine  under  the  laws  of  this  Territory  irom  reconmiending  the  same;  but 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  gratuitous  service  in  cases  of 
emer^ncy,  or  the  domestic  administration  of  family  remedies,  or  women  ^m 
practicing^  midwifery;  and  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  surgeons  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  in  the  dischar^  of  their  official  duties. 

Sec.  8.  Penalty  for  practicing  without  certificate— Using  another*s  diploma: 
Any  person  practicing  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  Territory  without  the  certifi- 
cate issued  by  this  board,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  for 
each  and  every  instance  of  such  practice,  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  for  tne  use  of  the  said  Territorial  board  of  health,  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  subsequent 
offense,  ^e  same  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  before  any  court  of  compe- 
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tent  juriBdiction;  and  any  pereon  filine,  or  nttempting  to  file,  as  his  own,  the 
diijloma  or  certificate  or  another,  or  a  forged  affidavit  of  identification,  sbatl  be 
gnilty  of  a  felony,  and,  npon  conviction,  shall  be  subject  to  snch  fine  and  iinpri»- 
onment  aa  are  made  and  provided  by  the  statntea  of  the  Territory  for  the  crime 
of  forgery. 

Sko.  B.  Jnd^ent  npon  conviction— Appeal ;  tTpon  conviction  of  either  of  the 
offensee  mentioned  in  this  act.theconrt  snail,  as  part  of  the  judgment,  order  that 
the  defendant  be  committed  to  the  common  jail  of  the  connty  nutil  the  fine  and 
costs  are  paid,  and,  npon  failnre  to  pay  eame  immediately,  the  defendant  shall  be 
committed  under  said  order :  Provided,  That  eitherparty  may  appeal  in  the  same 
time  and  manner  as  appeals  may  be  taken  in  other  caeee,  except  that  where  an 
appeal  is  prayed  in  behalf  of  the  Territory  no  appeal  bond  shall  be  reqnired  to  be 
filed,  whether  the  appeal  be  from  a  jnstice  or  the  peace,  or  from  tne  district, 
connty,  or  circuit  court,  or  from  the  appellate  court,  but  it  shall  be  amBcient  in 
behalf  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the  ns©  of  the  Territorial  board  of 
health  to  pray  an  appeal,  and  thereupon  appeal  may  be  had  without  bond  (or) 
security. 

Sec.  10.  Solicitor-general  and  district  attorneys  to  prosecute :  It  shall  be  the 
dnty  of  the  solicitor-general  and  the  district  attorneys  to  prosecnt«  any  and  all 
peTBOns  who  -shall  be  gnilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Skc.  11.  Repeal ;  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed,  and  tlus  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after 


»  passage. 
Since  tnep 


.  .  e  passage  of  the  foregoing  act  there  has  been  1ST  physicians  licensed  by 
tbeboaid. 

The  board  does  not  recognise  diplomas  from  medical  schoob  that  do  not  require 
a  fonr-year  hi^h-school  course  or  its  equivalent  before  matrici^ation,  and  four 
'lectures  the  same  year, 
edical  colleges  below  this  standard  most 


onprofessional  and  dishonorable  conduct, 
ry  out  theprovisions  of  law  re^latingthe 
jrity  in  other  matters  of  public  health, 
•d  by  an  act  of  the  next  legislature  to  pass 
;ard  to  public  health—^particularly  of  our 
narantine  cases  of  epidemic  disease.  It 
«Bsary,  to  enforce  a  rigid  quarantine. 
>y  the  board  at  its  meeting  Jnne  10,  1890 : 
1  applicants  to  practice  medicine  in  New 
1,  1897,  from  any  medical  college  which 
minimum  evidence  of  sufficient  genend 
I  equivalent,  and,  for  gradnation,  proof  of 
rms  of  lectures  occ'nrrmg  in  four  separate 


stndy  and  three  terms  of  lectures  in 
reqnirementof  matriculants  of  a  high- 
be  maintained  for  all  applicants  who 
.1897. 

r  Mexico  Territorial  Board  of  Health, 
fumi^,  as  references  regarding  moral 
■T  more  names  of  reputable  physicians, 
state  licensing  board,  or  president  and 
where  applicant  last  reaided." 

T.  P.  Mahtim,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 


>  OF  PBARU&CY. 


I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  New 
Mexico  Board  of  Pharmacy,  to  December  1,  1898.  On  account  of  the  limited 
amount  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  liuard.the  reports  have  usually  been  con- 
fined to  a,  typewritten  document  to  the  governor  only.    This  report  is  intended 
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to  be  more  complete,  and  embraces  about  all  that  is  of  interest  to  the  pharmacists 
of  the  Territory,  showing  as  it  does  the  work  of  the  board,  with  a  complete  finan- 
cial statement  and  a  list  of  registered  pharmacists,  minor  pharmacists,  and  tempo- 
rary certificates;  also,  a  copy  of  the  original  pharmacy  law,  with  its  amendments, 
and  the  poison  law. 

The  condition  of  pharmacy  in  our  Territory  is  apparently  better  than  at  any 
time  since  the  law  was  enacted,  and  the  drug^sts  seem  to  understand  and  observe 
the  law  more  closely.  No  instance  of  open  or  intentional  violations  of  the  law 
have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  board,  and  the  few  minor  irregularities 
have  been  satisfactorily  corrected  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  expense 
or  annoyance  of  a  suit. 

The  board  is  pleased  to  observe  that  the  standard  of  our  profession  in  New 
Mexico  is  gradually  assuming  a  position  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  States,  and 
desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  earnest  support  and  assistance  rendered 
by  the  pharmacists  of  the  Territory. 

The  meetings  of  the  board  have  been  held  semiannually,  as  the  law  provides, 
except  in  a  few  instances  when  the  funds  were  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses. 
The  minutes  of  the  meetings  are  not  of  sufficient  interest  tx)  warrant  their  publica- 
tion in  this  brief  report,  but  they  are  open  to  inspection  at  any  time  to  anyone 
interested. 

Examinations  are  conducted,  both  oral  and  written,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
board  to  thoroughly  test  the  practical  ability  of  the  applicant,  and  to  mamtain  a 
standard  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  older  State  boards. 

During  tne  year  1898  two  meetings  have  been  held.  One  at  Silver  City  on  March 
20  and  21 ,  and  one  at  Albuquerque  on  October  5  and  6. 

At  Silver  City  there  were  four  applications  on  file,  but  only  one  candidate  being 
present  for  examination,  viz,  J.  E.  Irvine,  Deming,  who  was  successful. 

At  the  meeting  in  Albuquerque  six  applications  were  on  file.  The  following 
passed  successful  examinations:  Robert  Mann,  Albuquerque;  Chris  Christensen, 
Albuquerque;  Mrs.  Emily  K.  Hilton,  Socorro. 

Asiae  from  the  above  twelve  have  been  registered  on  diplomas  and  credentials 
from  other  State  boards. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  New  Mexico  Pharmaceutical  Association  does  not 
receive  more  earnest  support.  This  association  was  temporarily  organized  in 
1893,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  held  at  the  San  Felipe  Hotel,  Albuquerque, 
September  20,  1894,  a  permanent  organization  was  effected,  but  on  account  of 
lack  of  attendance  and  interest  no  meeting  has  been  held  since  the  latter  date. 

It  is  desirable  that  this  association  should  be  perpetuated,  not  only  for  educa- 
tional and  commercial  benefits, but  as  an  assistant  and  stimulant  to  the  board  of 
pharmacy. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  pharmaceutical  associations  recommend  or  nominate 
the  appointees  for  membership  of  the  pharmacy  boards,  and  in  this  way  our  asso- 
ciation could  assist  in  the  selection  of,  or  recommend  to  the  governor,  the  names 
of  such  as  would  be  most  satisfactory  or  best  qualified  for  appointment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.   C.   PORTERFIELD, 

Secretary  and  Treagurer. 


LIST   or   MEMBRR8  OP  THE  BOARD,   WITH    DATE  OP   EXPIRATION  OP  TERM  POR  WHICH   THET 

WERE  APPOINTED. 

Bernardo  Ruppe,  Albuquerque;  term  expires  March  19, 1908. 
E.  G.  Murphy,  Las  Vegas;  term  expires  March  19, 1902. 
W.  O.  PorteAeld,  Silver  City;  term  expires  March  19, 1901. 
M.  G.  Paden,  White  Oaks;  term  expires  March  19, 1900. 
A.  J.  Fischer,  Santa  Fe;  term  expires  March  19, 1899. 

PINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

1898. 

Mar.  20.  Balance  on  hand  last  rejwrt $196. 20 

Nov.   1.  70i  renewal  fees 141.00 

DUTIES  OP  THE  SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board,  and 
make  a  full  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  same  ;  he  shall  keep  a  book  of  regis- 
tration, in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  and  places  of  business  of  all  persons 
registered  under  the  pharmacy  law ;  also  specify  such  facts  as  said  persons  shall 
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claim  to  justify  their  registration.  The  secretary  shall  prepare  all  certificates 
ordered  by  the  board,  and  shall  notify  each  member  by  mail  of  the  meetings  of 
the  board,  and  do  such  other  clerical  work  as  the  board  may  direct ;  he  shall 
give  such  bond,  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time 
direct. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed,  and  specify 
for  what  purposes,  and  make  a  full  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements  and 
amount  of  cash  on  hand,  at  each  regular  meeting,  or  whenever  it  is  demanded  by 
the  board. 

MSBTINOS. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  semiannually,  as  a  majority  of 
the  board  may  direct,  and  at  such  place  as  ihey  shall  elect.  Upon  the  written 
application  of  three  members  of  the  board  the  president  shall  call  special  meet- 
ings of  the  board,  and  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  each  member  at 
least  seven  days  in  advance  of  such  meeting. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  committee  on  complaints  and  grievances :  The  duties  of  the  committee 
on  complaints  and  grievances  shall  be  to  carefully  examine  into  all  complaints 
and  grievances  made  to  the  board  i>ertaining  to  the  violation  of  the  pharmacy 
law,  except  adulterations  and  the  sale  of  poisons.  All  such  complaints  and  griev- 
ances shall  be  referred  to  said  committee  and  a  written  report  submitted  thereon. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ADULTERATIONS  AND  POISONS. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  on  adulterations  and  poisons  shall  be  to  carefully 
examine  into  all  complaints  made  to  the  board  pertaining  to  violations  of  the 
phormacvlaw  in  regard  to  adulterations  and  the  sale  of  poisons ;  and  all  such  com- 
plaints shall  be  referred  to  said  committee,  and  a  written  report  made  thereon, 
before  an  analyst  or  chemist  can  be  employed,  or  any  prosecution  shall  be  ordered 
by  the  board. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AUDITING   AND  FINANCE. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  on  auditing  and  finance  shall  be  to  carefully  exam- 
ine into  all  claims  presented  to  the  board  for  payment  and  to  report  upon  the 
correctness  and  allowance  of  the  same ;  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of 
the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  make  recommendations  as  to  the  manner  and 
form  in  which  such  books  and  accounts  shall  be  kept ;  to  report  at  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  board  upon  the  condition  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  secre- 
tarv  and  treasurer,  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year, 
and  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand. 

RULES. 

Rule  L — ^Any  member  of  the  board  may,  upon  presentation  of  credentials  or 
other  satisfactory  evidence  of  cax)ability,  grant  a  temporary  certificate,  which 
shall  expire  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Doard.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  any 
member  of  the  board,  in  his  respective  district,  to  see  that  all  practicing  pharma- 
cists renew  their  annual  certificates ;  and  that  they  have  a  general  supervision 
over  their  districts,  respectively,  and  shall  report  all  infractions  of  the  law  to  the 
board  and  their  action  taken  in  behalf  of  the  same. 

Rule  2, — Registered  pharmacists  who  change  their  location  must  rejwrt  the 
same  within  ten  days,  giving  their  present  address  to  the  secretary. 

Rule  S. — Proprietors  of  pharmacies  not  registered  themselves,  who  conduct 
pharmacies  unaer  charge  of  a  registered  pharmacist,  must  report  any  change  they 
mav  make  in  said  registered  pharmacist  within  ten  days  after  such  change  occurs. 

Rule  4. — This  board  will  recognize  certificates  issued  by  other  State  boards 
which  have  been  granted  by  examination,  wherein  a  grade  of  at  least  75  x>er  cent 
has  been  attainea  and  a  practical  experience  of  at  least  three  years  is  required. 
A  certificate  from  the  secrettuy  of  such  board  to  that  effect  must  accompany  the 
application. 

Rule  S, — ^This  board  recognizes  diplomas  from  an  incorporated  college  or  school 
of  pharmacv  that  requires  a  practical  experience  in  pharmacy  of  not  less  than 
three  years  before  granting  a  diploma. 
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Sec.  8717.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawfnl  for 
any  person,  not  a  registered  pharmacist  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  to  con- 
duct any  drng  store,  pharmacy,  apothecary  shop,  or  store  for  the  purpose  of  retail- 
ing, componndinff,  or  dispensing  medicines  in  the  Territory  of  Kew  Mexico, 
except  as  nereinafter  provided. 

Seo.  8718.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  proprietor  of  any  such  store  or 
pharmacy  to  allow  any  i)erson  except  a  registered  pharmacist  to  compound  or 
dispense  the  prescriptions  of  physicians  except  as  an  aid  to  and  under  tne  super- 
vision of  a  registered  pharmacist.  Any  i)erson  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  8719.  The  governor  shall  appoint  five  persons,  all  of  whom  shall  have 
been  residents  of  the  Territory  for  three  or  more  years  and  of  at  least  eight  years' 
practiced  experience  as  druggists  or  pharmacists,  who  shall  be  known  and  styled 
the  Board  or  Pharmacy  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  one  of  whom  snail 
hold  the  office  for  five  years ;  one  for  four  years ;  one  for  three  years ;  one  for  two 
years ;  one  for  one  year  in  the  first  instance,  and  thereafter  the  governor  shall 
annually  appoint  one  person  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board  for  five  years. 
The  persons  so  appointed  shall  constitute  the  board  of  pharmacy,  and  shall  hold 
the  office  for  the  term  for  which  they  were  appointed,  or  until  their  successors 
are  duly  appointed  and  qualified.  They,  the  said  board,  and  each  of  them,  shall, 
within  ten  oays  after  their  appointment,  or  being  apprised  of  the  same,  take  and 
subscribe  the  usual  official  oath  before  a  properly  qualified  officer  of  tne  county 
in  which  they  reside.  The  said  board  shall  organize  within  thirty  days  from  and 
after  their  appointment  and  annually  thereafter  by  the  election  of  a  president 
and  secretary.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  me  trans- 
action of  business.  Said  board  shall  have  the  power  to  make  by-laws  and  all 
necessary  regulations  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of  their  duties  under  this  act 
without  expense  to  the  Territory.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  said  boajrd  shaU  be 
filled  by  an  appointment  by  the  governor  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  8720.  Tne  board  of  pharmacy  shall  register  in  a  suitable  book,  a  duplicate 
of  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  the  names  and 
places  of  residence  of  all  persons  to  whom  they  issue  certificates  and  the  dates 
thereof.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  pharmacy  to  register,  without 
examination,  as  regi^red  pharmacists,  all  drugp^ists  and  pharmacists  who  are 
engaged  in  business  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  at  the  passage  of  this  act^  as 
owners,  principals,  or  clerks  of  stores  for  retailing,  compounding^,  or  dispensing 
drugs,  medicines,  or  chemicals  for  medical  use,  or  for  compounding  and  oispens- 
iuK  physicians*  prescriptions :  Provided,  No  druggist's  clerk  shall  be  so  registered 
unless  he  be  eifi^hteen  years  of  age  and  has  been  engaged  in  some  store  or  phar- 
macy where  physicians'  prescriptions  were  compounded  and  dispensed,  for  the 
space  of  three  years  next  preceding  the  passa^  of  this  act.  In  case  of  the 
failure  or  neg:lect  of  any  person  to  apply  for  registration  within  sixty  days  after 
the  organization  of  the  said  board  of  pharmacy,  he  shall  have  forfeited  the  privi- 
lege of  registering  without  examination,  and  shall  only  be  registered  after 
examination  as  set  forth  in  section  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

Sec.  8721.  That  the  said  board  of  pharmacy  shall  upon  application,  and  at  such 
time  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as  they  may  determine,  examine  each  and 
every  person  who  shall  desire  to  conduct  the  business  of  selling  at  retail,  com- 
pounding and  dispensing  drugs,  medicines,  or  chemicals  for  meoical  use,  or  com- 
pounding or  dispensing  physicians'  prescriptions  as  pharmacists  in  the  Territory 
of  NewMexico,  and  ir  a  majority  of  said  board  shall  be  satisfied  that  said  person 
is  competent  and  fully  qualified  to  conduct  said  business  of  compounding  or  dis- 
pensing drugs,  medicmes,  or  chemicals  for  medical  use,  or  to  compound  and  dis- 
pense physicians'  prescriptions,  they  shall  enter  the  name  of  such  person,  as  a 
reg^isterea  pharmacist,  in  the  book  provided  for  in  section  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty :  Provided,  That  all  graduates  in  pharmacy  having  a  diploma 
from  an  incorporated  college  or  school  of  pharmacy  that  requires  a  practical 
experience  in  pharmacy  of  not  less  than  three  years  before  granting  a  diploma 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  be  entitled  to  have  their  names  roistered  as 
registered  pharmacists  by  said  board,  without  examination.  The  board  of  phar- 
macy shall  issue  an  appropriate  certificate  to  each  person  registered,  which  cer- 
tificate must  be  conspicuously  displayed  in  every  store  or  place  described  in  this 
section.    Said  certificate  must  be  renewe<l  twelve  months  aSfter  each  date  of  issue. 

Sec.  8722.  The  board  of  pharmacy  shall  be  entitied  to  demand  and  receive  from 
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each  peraon  whom  they  register  and  furnish  a  certilicate  as  a  registered  phanna- 
cist,  witbODt  examination,  the  eum  of  two  dollars,  and  for  each  and  every  peraoa 
whom  the  J  examine  the  snm  of  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  all  services. 
In  case  the  examination  of  said  ^rson  shall  prove  defective  and  nn  satisfactory  to 
the  board  and  he  be  declined  registration,  he  shall  be  permitted  to  present  himself 
for  reexamination  within  twelve  months  thereafter  and  no  charge  shall  be  made 
for  BQch  examination. 

Seo.  8723.  The  board  of  pharmacy  shall  hold  semiannual  sessions  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  board  may  determine;  other  sessions  of  the  board  may  also  be 
held  whenever  and  wherever  a  quorum  of  the  board  is  present. 

In  the  interim  of  the  sessions  of  the  board  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
fitness  of  an  applicant,  any  one  nieniber  of  the  board  may,  in  his  discretion,  issue 
a  temporary  certificate,  which  sliall  anthorize  and  empower  the  holder  to  conduct 
a  drug  Btoreorpharmacyasset  forth  in  section  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  Such  temporary  certificate  must  be  signed  by  one  member,  and  sliall 
expire  and  terminate  at  the  daf«of  the  next  succeeding  semiannual  session  of  the 
board  after  the  granting  thereof.  No  fee  shall  be  demanded  for  the  temporary 
certificate. 

Sec.  8734.  Every  owner  of  a  dmg  store  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  be 
held  reeponsiblo  for  the  qnality  of  all  dmes,  chemicals,  and  medicines  he  may  sell 
or  dispense,  with  the  exceptions  of  those  sold  in  the  original  packages  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  wholesale  dealer,  and  also  those  known  as  proprietary  medicines. 
And  shonld  he  knowingly,  intentionally,  and  fraudulently  adulterate  or  cause  to 
be  adulterated  such  dmgs,  chemicals,  or  medical  preparations,  ho  shall  be  deemed 
tion  thereof  his  license  as  a  registered 
in  addition  thereto  be  liable  to  a  penedty 

«  or  attempt  to  procure  registration  for 
naking  or  causing  to  be  made  false  rep- 
□isdenteanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
han  five  and  not  exceeding  one  hnndred 
ameof  the  person  so  registered,  shall  be 

Shanuacist  as  provided  in  this  act  who 
ice  for  retailing,  compounding,  or  dis- 
or  medical  use,  or  for  compounding  or 
)  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  or  who  SiaiH 
pharmacist,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
)f ,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
:  Provided  further.  This  act  shall  not 
prescriptions,  nor  to  the  sale  of  patent 
ose  articles  commonly  known  as  grocers' 
uinated  poisons  under  the  law  known  as 
tgnlarly  licensed  physician  of  the  Terri- 
isiness  in  towns  or  cities  sitnatod  twenty 
umacist  engaged  in  the  dmg  business. 
,  shall  go  out  of  the  drug  business,  and 
,  his  certificate  as  registwed  pharmacist 

several  penalties  prescribed  in  this  act 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  in  any  court 
luty  of  tne  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
to  prosecnte  all  persons  violating  the 
int  being  ma<le.  All  penalties  collected 
lure  to  the  expense  fund  of  the  board 

laid  board  to  grant  to  persons  or  mer- 
atere,  minor  certificates  without  cliarge, 
Hlicines,  compounds,  or  chemicals  as  are 
,  That  this  law  is  not  to  be  so  constmed 
vithin  reach  of  a  store  or  place  where 
to  their  families  or  employes:  Provided 
i  secretary  of  said  board  to  render  an 
'Of  the  Territory  of  all  moneysreceived 
^ear,  and  he  sh^  also  report  npon  the 
it  the  Territory. 

icy  iKiard  shall  be  opened  to  registered 
0  present  at  the  examination  of  appli- 
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Sec.  3731.  Any  member  of  the  board  of  phannacy  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  reiwrt  any  of  the  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  this  act  that  may  be  within  his  miowledge,  within  ten 
da^s  of  the  time  said  violation  comes  to  his  knowlede^,  shall  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  governor  upon  such  showing  as  may  be  deemed  satdedfactory  by  the 
executive,  and  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  as  now  provided  by 
law. 

POISON  LAW. 

Sec.  1259.  Every  apothecary,  druggist,  or  other  person,  who  shall  sell  and 
deliver  any  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  prussic  acid,  or  any  other  violent  poison, 
without  having  the  word  "  poison,"  and  tne  true  name  written  thereof,  written  or 
printed  in  Spanish  and  English,  upon  a  label  put  upon  the  vial,  box,  or  package 
that  contains  the  same,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  1260.  That  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not  a  registered 
pharmacist  to  sell  or  dispense  any  x)oisons  enumeratea  m  Schedules  A  and  B, 
except  as  approved  by  section  fourteen  of  New  Mexico  pharmacy  law,  approved 
February  15, 1889.  (Section  3726,  Compiled  Laws  of  1897,  quoted  hereinbefore  in 
pharmacy  law.) 

Schedule  A, — ^Arsenic,  mercury,  strychnia,  and  their  preparations  of  salts,  acetate 
of  lead,  tartar  emetic,  cyanide  of  x>otas8ium,  hydrwyanic  acid,  and  all  other 
poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids  and  their  salts,  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  opium 
and  its  preparations,  except  paragoric  and  such  other  preparations  of  opium  con- 
taining less  than  two  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Schedule  B, — ^Aconite,  belladonna,  coca,  colchicum,  oonium,  nux  vomica,  hen- 
bane,* savin,  ergot,  cotton  root,  cantharides,  creosote,  digitalis  and  their  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations  and  alkaloids,  croton  oil,  chloroform,  chloral  hydrate,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  mineral  acids,  carbolic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid,  without  distinctly  labeling  the 
box,  vessel,  or  paper  in  which  the  said  poison  is  contained,  with  the  name  of  the 
article,  the  word  **  poison,"  and  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  tiie  seller ;  nor 
shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  anyxK>ison  enumerated  in 
Schedules  A  and  B  unless,  upon  due  inquiry,  it  be  found  that  the  purchaser  is 
aware  of  its  xK>isonous  character,  and  represents  that  it  shall  be  used  for  a  legiti- 
mate purpose ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  registered  pharmacists  to  sell  or  dis- 
pense any  poisons  enumerated  in  Schedules  A  and  B  without,  before  delivering 
the  same  to  the  purchaser,  causing  an  entry  to  be  made  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  stating  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  name 
of  the  i)oison  sold,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  repre,sented  by  the  purchaser  to  be 
required,  and  the  name  of  the  dispenser ;  such  book  to  be  always  open  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  proper  authorities,  and  to  be  preserved  for  at  least  four  years.  The 
provisions  of  tnis  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  dispensing  of  poisons  in  not  unusual 
quantities  or  doses,  upon  the  prescriptions  of  practitioners  of  medicine :  Provided, 
Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  sale  of  such  poisonous 
articles  as  are  directly  used  in  mining  or  for  the  reduction  or  concentiBtion  of  ores. 

Sec.  1261.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  1262.  All  fines  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Territorial  board  of  pharmacy. 

Sec.  1263.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  keep  or  maintain  a  place  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  opium  to  others,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  hojD 
joint  or  opium  joint:  Provided,  however.  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not,  in  any  wise,  apply  to  druggists  who  may  dispense  or  sell  the  same  upon  the 
prescription  of  a  physician. 

Sec.  1264.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  ana  uxK>n  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  the  district  court,  or  any  competent  tribunal  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  or  he  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  in  the  county  jail, 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both  said  fine  and 
iinprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  jury  trying  the  case. 

Sec.  1265.  Ail  fines  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  one  half  shall  go 
to  the  prosecuting  witness  and  the  other  half  to  the  treasurer  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school  district  wherein  the  offense  was  committed. 
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CAPITOL  REBUILDING  BOARD. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Fepterriber  20, 1899, 

Sir:  Pursnant  to  yonr  request  for  a  report  from  the  capitol  rebuilding  board 
in  regard  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Territorial  capitol,  I  have  the  honor,  in  behalf 
of  the  board,  to  respectfully  report  that  the  work  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and 
that  it  is  expected  the  building  will  be  completed  berore  the  coming  winter  is 
ended.  Many  changes  for  the  better  have  been  made  in  the  class  of  material 
used,  and  among  such  changes  I  may  mention  the  framework  of  the  dome  has 
been  constructed  of  steel  instead  of  wood,  the  stairways  of  iron,  and  the  corridors 
have  been  laid  with  mosaic  tiling.  Instead  of  using  wood  lath,  we  have  used 
wire.  These  changes  make  the  building  fireproof  to  a  great  extent  and  will 
reduce  the  foe-insurance  rate  very  much,  besides  making  a  more  beautiful  struc- 
ture. We  have  been  retarded  in  our  work  by  delays  occasioned  in  procuring  mate- 
rial, especially  the  wood  finish,  owing  to  the  fact  that  factories  manufacturing 
the  required  material  have  at  this  time  more  than  they  can  attend  to,  and  have 
had  for  a  long  time  past,  and  contractors  will  not  bind  themselves  to  deliver  any 
material  at  all  unless  ample  time  is  given. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  Manzanares,  President,  etc. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 


BOARD  OF  equalization. 

Sir:  The  board  of  equalization  appointed  by  you  at  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  begs  leave  to  report  that  it  has  just  completed  the  duties  of  its 
first  session,  which  were  those  of  hearing  appeals  and  equalizing  taxes  only,  the 
fixing  of  values  being  for  the  January  meeting. 

We  have  been  in  session  for  a  week,  and  considered  all  appeals  presented  from 
the  different  counties,  some  of  them  having  been  taken  by  tne  Territory  from  the 
action  of  the  county  boards,  under  the  new  law  providing  therefor. 

We  find  generally  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of  listing  and  valuing 
property,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  valuation  of  about  $1,000,000  over  that  of  last 
year. 

While  the  amendments  to  the  revenue  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature  have 
only  been  in  operation  a  few  months,  their  good  effect  is  even  now  apparent,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  next  year  will  prove  their  very  suostantial  value. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  S.  Duncan,  President, 
John  W.  Poe, 
NuMA  Raymond, 
Alejandro  Sandoval, 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Equalization. 

V.  Jaramillo,  Secretary, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Neiv  Mexico. 


territorial  librarian. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Terri- 
torial library  at  the  present  time: 

The  affairs  of  the  Territorial  library  are  controlled  by  a  library  board  of  trustees. 
This  board  is  now  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Hon.  John  R.  McFie, 
ex  officio  ch^rman  of  tne  board,  and  the  Hons.  T.  B.  Catron  and  H.  L.  Waldo. 
The  board  has  made  the  following  additions  to  the  library  since  I  took  charge  of 
the  same:  Indiana  Reports,  168  volumes;  Iowa  Reiwrts,  91  volumes;  Kansas 
Reports,  58  volumes;  Kentucky  Reports,  73  volumes;  Maine  Reports,  80  volumes; 
Michigan  Reports,  103  volumes;  New  York  Reports,  378  volumes;  Pennsylvania 
Rei)ort8, 220  volumes;  Texas  Reports,  120  volumes;  Vermont  Reports,  23  volumes; 
one  complete  set  of  Session  and  Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  from  1851  to 
1893,  89  volumes;  Centurjr  Dictionary  (including  Dictionary  of  Names),  7  vol- 
umes: Spanish-English  Dictionary,  Lopez  and  Bensley,  1  volume;  Federal  Cases, 
with  Inaex.  31  volumes;  Circuit  Court  Reports,  54  volumes;  besides  a  number  of 
volumes  to  fill  up  incomplete  sets  of  some  of  the  States*  supreme  court  reports. 

By  the  addition  of  the  above-named  volumes  the  library  has  been  placed  in 
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excellent  condition,  as  nearly  all  the  States  are  represented,  bnt  it  is  far  from 
complete.  New  text-books  are  needed.  Such  of  these  as  we  have  are  old  and  ont 
of  date.    Snch  as  it  is,  the  library  has  been  very  useful  to  the  courts. 

The  usual  system  of  exchange  has  been  mamtained  with  the  libraries  of  the 
different  States,  and  we  are  continually  receiving  from  them  their  publications. 
In  exchange  for  this  courtesy  we  have  sent  them  the  session  laws  of  the  last 
legislature,  the  New  Mexico  Reports  and  the  Ck)mpiled  Laws  of  1897. 

in  pursuance  of  Chapter  XXXTT  of  the  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  1805,  volumes  8, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  of  the  New  Mexico  RexK>rts  were  published.  The  Territory  pur- 
chased from  the  publishing  house,  at  $8  per  volume,  800  of  each  of  these  volumes 
and  the  library  board  of  trustees  purchased  100  of  each.  These  books  were  delivered 
by  the  publishers  at  the  Territorial  library.  About  80  copes  of  each  of  the  above- 
named  volumes  have  been  distributed  to  State  libraries,  judges  Supreme  Ck)urt 
United  States,  judges  supreme  court  New  Mexico,  Attomey-GJeneral  United  States, 
and  to  such  persons  ana  institutions  as  are  deoLgnated  by  law.  The  remaining 
volumes  are  Kept  in  the  library. 

Under  the  act  of  1897  for  the  compilation  of  the  laws  of  New  Mexico,  the  public 
printer  delivered  at  the  library  500  volumes  of  said  compiled  laws  in  the  Spazush 
language  and  1,500  volumes  in  the  English  language.  Of  this  number  186  copies, 
as  authorized  by  law,  were  delivered  to  the  secretfiuy  of  the  Territory  for  distri- 
bution to  State  libraries  and  members  of  the  last  legi^ture.    I  have  delivered  on 


The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Territorial  library  is  about  5,000.  Over 
one-half  of  this  number  is  made  up  of  law  books,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
State  documents,  executiv  edocuments,  patent  reports,  pamphlets,  and  miscella- 
neous books.  It  is  a  very  valuable  property  to  the  Territory,  and  the  board  of 
trustees,  as  a  guard  against  contingencies,  has  insured  the  same  for  $10,000,  as 
follows :  Five  thousand  dollars  in  the  Royal  Insurance  Company  of  Liverpool  and 
$5,000  in  the  American  Central  Insurance  Company,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  condition  of  the  Spanish  archives  is  not  what  it  should  be.  Laid  in  ordinary 
shelves,  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  dust.  These  and  the  constant 
handling  by  many  people  eager  to  peruse  their  contents  cause  demolition, 
and  they  are  fast  crumbling  away.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  preserva- 
of  these  archives,  as  they  are  very  valuable  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  Last 
fall  Prof.  Elliott  Coues,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  devoted  some  time  in  research  here 
among  these  archives,  and  in  his  perusal  of  the  different  packages  he  came  across 
fractions  of  that  important  historical  document  known  as  the  * '  De  Vargas  Journal.  ^ 
These  fractions  were  aU  put  together,  including  others  collected  before,  and  the 
journal  forms  now  one  sin^^le  batch  of  100  folios  dated  1693.  I  regret  to  say  that 
a  number  of  pages  of  this  document  are  crumbling  away,  and  still  others  are 
illegible.  These  papers,  if  lost  or  destroyed,  can  never  he  replaced,  and  a  vast 
fund  of  historical  data  will  be  lost  to  the  future  historian.  The  oldest  set  of  papers 
in  the  Territorial  library  is  made  up  of  one  folio  dated  1664,  in  which  appears  the 
only  genuine  siniature  known  to  exist  in  this  country  of  the  famous  Count  de 
Penalosa ;  anower  folio  dated  1686,  and  a  third  batch  consisting  of  six  folios  dated 
1621 .  These  papers  are  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preservation.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  legislature  may  adopt  some  measure  which  will  preserve  to  the 
Territory  forever  the  Spanish  archives. 

Lafayette  Emhbtt, 
Territorial  Librarian, 


St,  Vincent  Hospital, 
Santa  Fe,,  N,  Mex,,  June  SO,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  to  your  excel- 
lency the  following  report  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and  Orphans  Home  for  the 
year  ended  March  4, 1899. 

The  hospital  is  open  to  all  the  afflicted,  and  patients  are  admitted  regardless  of 
nationality  or  religion. 

We  appreciate  the  appropriation  made  to  us  by  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
for  conducting  our  institutions  in  this  city,  but  a  reference  to  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  will  convey  the  proof  that  the  appropriation  of  $4,000  does  not 
entirely  cover  the  exi)en8e8  of  tne  hospital,  for  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  the 
expenses  amoxmt  to  $7^7.10,  which  was  met  bv  a  donation  from  the  sanitarium 
and  $114.10  from  the  miners'  collection  in  Cerrillos. 

Apart  from  the  actual  cost  of  supplies  furnished  the  inmates,  other  necessaries 
in  connection  with  an  institution  of  this  kind  must  be  considered,  such  as  band- 
ages, towels,  bed  linen,  blankets,  dishes,  etc.,  all  of  which  must  be  replaced  from 
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tiine  to  time  and  for  which  purpose  the  Territory  does  not  a^pw  me  to  use  one 
dollar  of  the  appropriation.  The  bedding  is  no  small  item  to  oe  considered,  for 
it  most  be  destroyed  to  prevent  contagion. 

The  hospital  is  attended  by  Drs.  Sloan  and  Massie,  who  give  their  services  free 
of  charge,  and  their  ever-ready  response  to  all  of  the  many  calls  made  upon  them 
has  in  a  large  manner  insured  our  success.  The  Sisters  appreciate,  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  them  for,  their  many  courtesies  and  kind  attention  to  the 
poor  in  the  hospital. 

Three  of  the  Sisters  devote  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  care  and  com- 
fort of  the  rick  in  the  hospital  wards  without  compensation. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  indebted  to  us  m  back  payments  on  appropria- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $13,000,  and  I  deem  it  a  great  injustice  that  no  provision 
was  made  by  the  last  legislature  to  pay  this  deficiency,  which,  in  justice  to  the 
Sisters,  should  have  been  done.  Most  certainly  a  lack  of  appreciation  and  interest 
for  the  welfare  of  the  institution  is  shown,  and  it  was  lar  from  honorable  and 
just  in  those  who  should  have  done  their  duty  in  this  matter. 

Last  Januaiy  a  statement  from  the  auditor  was  received  by  me,  showing  the 
entire  indebteoness  to  amount  to  a  deficiency  of  $5,163.65  on  the  hospital  account 
from  the  forty-fifth  up  to  and  including  the  forty-ninth  fiscal  year.  Dating  from 
the  same  time  is  $8,253.33  on  the  orpha^'  account,  making  the  total  indebtedness 
$13,416.98.  These  claims  were  the  only  ones  not  considered  when  provision  was 
made  to  pay  all  deficiencies  by  the  last  legislature. 

Refemngtothe  report  of  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Home,  I  have  to  say:  During 
the  past  year  there  was  one  death,  caused  by  pneumonia.  Otherwise  the  health  of 
the  children  is  excellent. 

At  the  close  of  the  forty-ninth  fiscal  year  there  were  32  children  in  the  institu- 
tion, a  large  majority  being  of  Mexican  parentage.  The  children  are  taught  all 
kinds  of  housework,  and  in  connection  therewith  the  rudiments  of  a  common- 
school  education.  They  have  class  hours  week  days  from  0  a.  m.  to  12  and  from 
1 .30  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  One  afternoon  in  each  week  is  devoted  to  sewing.  An  appar- 
ent appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  the  orphans*  school  at  Santa  Fe  offers  to 
the  poor  children  of  the  Territory  is  manifested  oy  them. 
Respectfully, 

SiSTEK  EULALIA,  Superior, 

Hon.  M.A.Otero, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico, 


Report  of  St.  VincenVs  Hospital  from  March  7,  1S98,  to  March  4,  1S90, 
SUPPLIES  PURCHASED  DURING  THE  YEAR.  AND  COST  OF  SAME. 


Articles. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

August. 

Groceries 

I0B.42 

72.00 

8.00 

$176.71 
70.50 

$150.58 
76.90 
20.00 

$277.99 
70.00 
18.75 

$199.08 
74.00 

9.00 
41.00 

9.46 
10.00 
24.20 

$249.44 
76.85 
27.20 

Meat 

Feed  for  cows 

Tea  and  coffee 

Drugs 

25.66 
10.00 
26.66 

17.90 
10.00 
26.66 
73.30 
6.26 
18.38 

18.10 
10.00 
26.66 
11.50 

6.25 
22.57 

6.26 

8.28 
10.00 
26.60 

12.96 
10.00 
33.33 

Water 

Bread 

On^l  and  freight 

CoaloU 

10.50 

19.60 

6.25 

5.26 

15.12 

6.26 

5.25 

34.74 

6.26 

10.50 

41.06 

6.26 

Batter 

Pauper  burials 

Total 

277.18 

808.70 

356.76 

433.30 

412.97 

467.58 

Septem- 
ber. 


$196.75 
40.00 


49.75 
12.40 
10.00 
26.66 
63.80 
10.50 
19.63 
6.25 


435.74 


Articles. 


Groceries 

Meat 

Feed  for  cows... 
Tea  and  coffee  . . 

Drugs 

Water 

Bread 

Coal  and  freight 

Coal  oil 

Butter 

Pauper  burials. . 


Total 


October. 


Novem- 
ber. 


$210.96 
50.60 
31  60 


20.00 
10.00 
33.63 


$211.21 
80.00 


10.60 

20.68 

6.26 


19.80 
10.00 
22.73 
71.92 
10.50 
23.04 


December. 


$1196.74 
40.00 
44.98 


January. 


February. 


TotaL 


$123.51 
70.00 
10.00 


$124. 10 
76.00 
64.12 


11.00 
10.00 
26.00 
68.40 
10.50 
22.40 


16.76 
10.00 
24.75 
7f.00 
10.50 
20.89 
12.60 


28.80 
10.00 
26.00 
78.43 
10.60 
20.60 


894.11 


899.20 


360.02 


374.50 


427.04 


$3,164.43 
746.86 
218.66 

90.76 
200.50 
120.00 
823.94 
44a  36 
105.00 
278.29 

66.25 


4.787.10 
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548      REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

The  present  population  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  35,000,  one- 
third  of  which  is  within  a  radius  of  5  miles  from  the  court-house  in 
the  city  of  Albuquerque. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  county  out  of  a  portion  of  the  western  end  of  Bernalillo,  to 
be  known  as  "McKinley  County,"  but  the  law  has  not  yet  gone  into 
effect. 

The  county  presents  a  great  diversity  of  toi)ography  and  climate. 
There  are  several  detached  mountain  ranges,  having  altitudes  as  great 
as  12,000  feet  above  sea  level,  large  areas  of  high  mesas  or  table-lands, 
with  altitudes  varying  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet,  and  valleys  ranging 
from  4,000  to  6,000  feet. 

CHIEF  INDUSTRIES. 

The  principal  industry  at  present  in  the  mountain  districts  is  min- 
ing, though  grazing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  especially  in  the  tim- 
bered sections  of  the  mountains,  and  during  the  winter  season,  as 
there  is  rarely  snow  enough,  except  near  the  top,  to  cover  the  grass, 
and  the  trees  and  brush  furnish  the  animals  a  good  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  the  severe  winds,  which  sometimes  sweep  over  the  mesas 
at  that  season.  There  is  also  a  little  farming  done  in  the  canyons, 
though  in  a  very  small  way,  the  principal  crops  being  potatoes,  beans, 
and  chili,  and  some  wheat  and  oats.  The  mountain  sides,  when  not 
too  steep  or  broken,  are  found  to  be  excellent  fruit  lands,  and  the  crop 
is  more  reliable  there  than  in  the  valleys,  because  less  liable  to  injury 
from  late  frosts  in  the  spring.  Apples,  especially  the  winter  varieties, 
do  better  in  the  mountains  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  believed  by  many 
tiiat  fruit  growing  on  the  mountain  slopes  will  become  in  time  a  very 
important  industry.  In  nearly  all  the  mountain  districts  the  rainfall 
during  the  growing  season  is  sufficient  to  produce  crops  without  irri- 
gation. 

The  mesas  or  table-lands  are  usually  long  stretches  of  plain,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  5  to  20  miles,  and  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  with  an  inclination  of  only 
a  few  feet  to  the  mile,  and  ending  abruptly  in  a  range  of  bluffs  or 
sand  hills,  which  form  a  background  of  brown  for  the  verdure  of  the 
valley.  These  mesas  are  the  principal  grazing  districts.  In  seasons 
of  average  rainfall  the  grass  grows  abundantly,  and  owing  to  its 
peculiar  character  it  ''cures"  on  the  ground  during  the  fall,  and 
instead  of  "washing  out"  and  becoming  valueless,  like  the  ordinary 
prairie  grass,  it  is  like  hay  and  makes  almost  as  good  feed  in  the  winter 
as  in  the  summer.  These  plains  are  dotted  at  all  times  of  the  year 
with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  During  the  summer  and  fall 
the  an  imals  have  to  be  *  *  held  "  comparatively  near  the  springs  or  water 
holes,  because  cattle  have  to  range  where  they  can  go  to  water  during 
the  warm  weather  once  a  day  and  sheep  at  least  once  in  two  days,  but 
after  the  weather  gets  cool  and  a  little  snow  falls  on  the  grass  the  ani- 
mals, especially  the  sheep,  can  go  a  long  time  without  drinking,  and 
this  gives  them  practically  a  fresh  field  in  the  winter,  because  it 
enables  them  to  range  over  sections  that  they  could  not  reach  in  the 
summer  because  of  the  distance  from  water,  and  water  in  New  Mexico 
is  with  the  ranchman,  as  with  the  farmer,  the  first  consideration. 

mRIOATION. 

By  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  in  the  mountain  canyons 
to  catch  the  storm  waters  which  come  down  in  great  volumes  during 
the  rainy  season,  in  July  and  August,  and  to  conserve  the  waters  of 
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Report  of  8t,  Vincent's  Orphan  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  the  forty-ninth 

fiscal  year,  ended  March  4, 1899. 

Number  of  children  in  orphanage  March  6, 1898 34 

Number  of  children  received  daring  the  year 30 

Number  of  children  taken  out  by  relatives  during  the  year 31 

Number  of  deaths  during  the  year 1 

Number  of  children  remaining  in  orphanage  March  4, 1899 32 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Receipts. 


From  Territorial  appropriation $3, 266. 09 

From  friendB  and  cnfldren's  relatives.       188. 20 

From  Huiitarinm  reaonrces 293.70 

Balance  due  on  appropriation  of  |4)000.       733. 91 


Total 4,47tf.90 


Expenditures. 


Groceries  and  bread $1,550.66 

Meat 720.40 

Milkand  butter 460.80 

Drugs 66.00 

Dry  goods 406.00 

Shoes 850.60 

Mendingshoes 80.40 

Hose 108.60 

Hats  and  trlnunings 50.75 

CJoal  and  freight 425.90 

CoaloU 60.80 

Schoolbooks and  slates 76.65 

Writing  material  and  stamps 16. 30 

Shoe  polish  and  laces 14.26 

Launary  soap 63.00 

Toilet  soap,  combs,  and  brushes 26. 90 

Wood 80.00 

Total 4,476.90 


COUNTIES. 

There  are  now  20  counties  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which 
are  as  follows : 

NORTHERN  TIER. 

Colfax;  county  seat,  Springer.  Taos;  county  seat,  Taos.  Rio 
Arriba;  county  seat,  Tierra  Amarilla.  San  Juan;  county  seat,  Aztec. 
Union ;  county  seat,  Clayton. 

CENTRAL  GROUP. 

Mora;  county  seat,  Mora.  San  Miguel;  county  seat.  Las  Vegas. 
Santa  Fe;  county  seat,  Santa  Fe.  McKinley;  county  seat,  Gallup. 
Bernalillo;  county  seat,  Albuquerque.  Valencia;  county  seat,  Los 
Lunas.  Socorro;  county  seat,  Socorro.  Sierra;  county  seat,  Hills- 
boro.     (4uadaloupe;  county  seat,  Puerto  de  Luna. 

SOUTHERN  TIER. 

Lincoln;  county  seat,  Lincoln.  Donna  Ana;  county  seat.  Las 
Cruces.  Grant;  county  seat,  Silver  City.  Eddy;  county  seat,  Carls- 
bad.   Otero;  county  seat,  Alamogordo.    Chaves;  county  seat,  Roswell. 

BERNALILLO   COUNTY. 


Bernalillo  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  New  Mexico,  both  in  area 
and  population.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  about  200  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  with  an  average  width  of  50  miles  from  north  to  south, 
containing  a  little  over  10,000  square  miles,  being  larger  than  any  of 
the  New  England  States  except  Maine. 
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rienoe  as  the  owner  of  a  farm  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Bernalillo 
County,  contributed  an  article  to  a  recent  publication  by  the  bureau 
of  immigration  of  this  Territory,  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  10 
acres  of  the  valley  land  of  this  county,  cultivated  under  irrigation, 
could  be  made  to  bring  the  owner  a  larger  net  cash  return  every  year 
than  could  be  realized  from  a  quarter  section  in  any  of  the  grain- 
growing  States,  and  he  sustained  his  position  by  facts  and  figures 
drawn  from  actual  experience.  Detailing  the  manner  in  which  the 
result  mentioned  can  be  achieved,  the  writer  says: 

Sweet  xK>tatoe8  of  most  excellent  quality  yield  abundantly  in  the  soil  of  this 
valley,  and  do  not  require  to  be  irrigated  as  often  as  most  other  crops,  tiius  saving 
the  fanner  much  labor.  Both  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  growth,  and  the  quality  of  the  product  is  fully  equal  to  the  famous  sweet 
potatoes  of  New  Jersey,  while  a  fair  average  crop  will  give  from  900  to  1 .000  bushels 
to  the  acre.  They  never  sell  in  the  fall  for  less  than  $1  a  bushel,  ana  those  that 
are  kept  into  the  winter  usually  bring  as  much  as  $3.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  1  acre  cultivated  in  sweet  xK>tatoes  in  Bernalillo  County  will  briuK  the  farmer 
as  much  money  as  he  could  hope  to  realize  from  80  acres  in  com  or  wheat,  in  any 
of  the  grain-growing  States,  in  a  good  year,  and  since  the  result  is  to  be  measured 
by  dollars  fmd  not  by  acres,  it  wiQ  be  seen  that  the  irrig^ation  farmer,  although 
he  ma V  not  be  able  to  cultivate  fields  as  broad  as  those  of  his  neighbor  in  the  **  ram 
belt,''  has  a  better  chance  of  success,  and  a  decidedly  better  prospect  of  a  balance 
to  his  credit  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

The  onion  id  another  product  that  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  section 
of  the  country.  The  large  white  Spanish  onions,  which  grow  to  greater  perfection 
in  New  Mexico  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  afford  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  this  county,  and  is  also  one  that  can  be 
brought  to  perfection  only  under  irrigation.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  idivery 
color  and  its  peculiar  mild  flavor  this  onion  finds  ready  sale  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  always  commands  the  highest  price.  The  yield  is  about  500  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  the  price  at  home  ranges  from  $1  a  bushel  in  the  fall  to  ^  a  bushel 
in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Celery  and  asparagus  are  also  articles  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  this  county ,  and  attain  here  a  degree  of  excellence  hut  rarely  found  in  such 
articles  grown  elsewhere.  The  celery  is  far  superior  to  that  grown  in  California, 
and  is  pronounced  by  all  who  try  it  fully  as  good  in  all  respects  as  the  Kalamazoo 
product,  which  is  noted  throughout  the  country  for  its  superior  qualitv.  All  the 
eating  houses  and  dining  cars  on  the  western  divisions  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
system  now  draw  their  supphes  of  celery  from  the  gardens  of  Bernalillo  County, 
whereas  a  few  vears  ago  they  obtained  such  supplies  from  Michigan  and  Cau- 
fomia.  And  when  it  comes  to  asparagus  this  section  can  fairly  claim  to  *'  beat 
the  world,**  for  nowhere  else  on  the  American  continent  is  there  produced  aspar- 
agus which  can  at  all  compare  with  that  grown  in  the  valley  of  tne  Rio  Grande. 
In  many  places  in  the  valley  there  are  large  quantities  of  a  salt  which  goes  under 
the  common  name  of  '^allcali."  and  whicn,  though  deleterious  to  some  kinds  of 
vegetables,  is  one  of  the  favorite  foods  of  asparagus,  and  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  applying  salt  to  the  ground,  as  Is  the  custom  wherever  asparagus  is 
grown  in  the  cSastem  or  Middle  States.  It  also  causes  the  plant  to  attain  in  this 
section  a  degree  of  excellence  in  tenderness  and  flavor  which  is  unknown  in  that 
grown  elsewhere.  During  April  and  May,  the  months  when  the  cutting  is  done, 
the  shoots  will  attain,  under  favorable  conditions  a  growth  of  about  6  Inches  a 
day,  every  particle  of  which  is  edible;  there  is  no  woody  jwrtion  to  be  thrown 
away:  the  whole  stock  is  soft  and  tender,  and  the  flavor  is  proportionately  superior. 
Sample  lots  ot  asparapis  from  this  section  have  been  sent  to  many  parts  of  the 
country ,  and  the  verdict  is  always  the  same — ' '  the  best  1  ever  tasted .  *'  Experience 
has  shown  that  it  will  bear  shipment  to  Portland,  Me. ,  and  that  is  as  far  away  from 
New  Mexico  as  one  can  get  in  the  United  States,  so  it  will  be  seen  the  whole  coun- 
try Is  open  to  us  as  a  market,  and  that  the  article  can  be  sold  wherever  introduced 
goes  without  saying,  for  it  sells  itself.  An  asparagus  bed  of  1  acre  will  yield, 
after  the  third  year,  about  200  pounds  a  day  for  sixty  days  in  the  year  (which  is 
as  long  as  it  is  wise  to  cut  it) ,  and  this  will  bring  an  average  price  of  10  cents  a 
pound. 

Thus,  with  1  acre  each  of  sweet  potatoes,  celery,  onions,  and  asparMps,  a  man 
can  make  a  good  estimate  of  the  money  value  of  the  crop  that  he  will  have  for 
market  each  year.  And  in  addition  to  this  he  wiU  need  2  acres  in  alfalfa,  and  3 
in  com  or  oats  for  his  cow  and  horse,  and  2  for  house  lot,  orchard,  and  Idtohen 
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garden.  That  makes  10  acres  in  all,  and  is  as  much  land  as  any  man  needs  in  this 
section  to  farm  for  profit,  while  it  is  as  much  as  the  most  indnstrions  man  can 
properly  cultivate  in  the  crops  named.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  land  for 
such  purposes  to  be  had  in  tnis  county  at  fair  prices,  and  with  good  facilities  for 
irrigating,  such  as  are  now  being  provided,  there  will  be  room  here  in  this  line  of 
business  for  at  least  a  thousand  families,  convenient  to  as  good  a  market  as  there 
is  anywhere  in  the  West. 

GALLUP. 

The  great  industry  of  New  Mexico  for  centuries  to  come  will  be' 
mining.  The  many  mountain  chains  and  detached  ranges  which  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Territory  are  all  seamed  with  mineral- 
bearing  veins.  In  the  mountains  of  this  county  there  are  workable 
veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  coal.  The  principal  coal-min- 
ing industry  of  the  Territory  is  carried  on  at  Gallup,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  about  15  miles  from  the  Arizona  line.  Gallup  is 
a  town  of  about  2,500  people,  and  is  the  second  town  of  the  county 
in  size  and  importance.  It  has  good  public  schools  and  churches,  and 
an  enterprising  weekly  newspaper,  and  while  strictly  a  coal-mining 
town  is  as  orderly  a  place  as  will  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
'  East  or  West.  There  has  been  but  little  done  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
in  the  way  of  agricultural  development,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
water  for  irrigation,  but  the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  wherever  it  can  be 
cultivated  yields  abundant  crops.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Puerco  of  the  West,  on  the  Pacific  8lox>e,  just  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  and  at  an  altitude  of  about  6,500  feet  above  sea 
level,  which  gives  it  a  delightful  climate,  especially  in  summer.  The 
Zufii  Mountains,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  town,  contain  the  most 
extensive  forests  of  pine  timber  now  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  south  of  Minnesota.  The  most  of  this  timber  is  on 
public  land  or  on  land  owned  by  the  railroad  company,  but  owing  to 
the  distance  from  any  railroad  but  little  of  it  has  yet  been  utilized. 

Gallup  is  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway,  a  division  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and  is  the  principal  town 
on  that  line  between  Albuquerque  and  Los  Angeles.  It  furnishes 
regular  employment  in  its  coal  mines  to  about  600  men,  and  ita  annual 
output  exceeds  300,000  tons,  or  nearly  one-half  the  total  coal  output 
of  the  entire  Territory.  The  bulk  of  this  is  delivered  to  the  railway 
company,  and  furnishes  all  the  fuel  used  by  the  company  between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  oi)erators  here  also  send 
large  quantities  of  "commercial"  coal  to  Los  Angeles  and  other 
southern  California  points,  to  Phenix,  Tucson,  and  other  places  in 
Arizona,  while  many  thousands  of  tons  come  east  to  Albuquerque, 
and  are  sent  south  into  Texas  and  old  Mexico.  The  coal  is  a  lignite, 
excellent  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes,  burning  without  any 
clinker,  and  leaving  but  little  ash,  though  it  will  not  coke,  and  is  not 
a  desirable  coal  for  gas  making.  There  are  five  known  workable 
veins,  one  above  another,  the  lowest  at  a  depth  of  less  than  100  feet. 
The  field  extends  to  an  unknown  distance  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  town,  and  is  considered  practically  inexhaustible.  The  first 
work  in  the  development  of  this  field  was  done  in  1881,  but  the  indus- 
try did  not  assume  important  proportions  till  1884,  so  that  it  can  be 
said  to  be  now  about  fifteen  years  old. 

This  is  the  only  important  industry  yet  developed  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  The  country  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes, 
but  the  most  of  it  is  embraced  in  the  reservation  of  the  Navajo 
Indians,  and  the  fiocks  of  this  tribe  graze  overall  the  reservation  and 
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also  the  adjoining  lands  for  several  miles  on  either  side.  The  treaty 
with  the  Navajos  requires  them  to  keep  their  people  and  their  animals 
within  the  limits  of  their  reservation,  but  this  provision  has  never 
been  enforced. 

BLAND. 

The  town  of  Bland,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  about 
50  miles  by  the  road  from  Albuquerque,  is  also  a  mining  town,  but 
the  work  at  this  point  is  confined  to  mining  the  precious  metals.  The 
town  is  the  center  of  the  famous  Cochiti  mining  country,  now  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  productive  of  New  Mexico's 
many  mining  camps.  It  is  situated  in  Kno  Canyon,  about  10  miles 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  rich  mineral 
country.  It  was  founded  about  five  years  ago,  and  has  a  population 
estimated  at  1,000.  The  nearest  railway  i)oint  is  at  Thornton,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  about  18  miles  dis- 
tant, but  a  stage  line  furnishes  comfortable  transportation  for  pas- 
sengers and  a  daily  mail.  The  same  coaches  continue  up  the  canyon 
from  Bland,  and  across  the  mountain  to  Sulphur  Springs,  a  well-known 
health  resort,  where  the  waters  have  been  found  to  possess  highly 
valuable  medicinal  qualities.  The  ores  of  the  Cochiti  camp  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  their  gold.  They  are  usually  of  low  grade,  but 
are  of  a  character  that  can  be  worked  in  the  camp.  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in  immense  bodies,  and 
are  also  very  evenly  mineralized,  makes  mining  at  Cochiti  profitable 
and  reliable. 

In  a  description  of  this  camp,  a  writer  who  recently  visited  the  place 
says  the  Washington,  Lone  Star,  and  Crown  Point  mines  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Bland.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  50,000  tons  of  ore  on  the  "dump"  of  the  Washington  mine  at  the 
present  time,  worth  $28  a  ton.  The  property  is  in  litigation  at  present 
and  is  not  being  worked.  The  Lone  Star  has  a  vein  of  rich  sulphides, 
varying  from  30  to  75  feet  in  width,  and  running  perpendicularly  np 
the  mountain  side.  This  vein  has  been  worked  steadily  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  there  is  now  enough  ore  'Mn  sight"  to  keep  a  mill  with 
a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day  running  for  four  years.  Lying  parallel 
with  this  vein,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  it,  is  another  which  has 
not  yet  been  touched.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  owning  this 
property  to  put  up  during  the  coming  year  a  mill  for  the  treatment 
of  their  ores  with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day.  The  site  has  been 
selected,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of 
the  mill.  The  mill  at  present  in  use  is  small,  having  a  capacity  of 
only  25  tons  a  day. 

The  Albemarle  property,  upon  which  more  work  is  being  done  now 
than  upon  any  other  in  the  district,  is  only  about  3  miles  from  Bland, 
but  it  is  in  another  canyon,  and  hence  the  mountain  has  to  be  crossed  in 
order  to  reach  it.  The  road  has  a  grade  of  1,500  feet  to  the  mile,  but 
it  is  the  best  route  than  can  be  found,  and  over  it,  up  one  side  of  the 
mountain  and  down  the  other,  have  to  be  hauled  not  only  all  the 
products  of  the  mine,  but  all  the  supplies  for  the  camp.  The  mine  is 
in  a  canyon  not  over  60  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  room  was  made 
for  the  mill  by  blasting  out  space  in  the  wall  of  the  chasm,  so  that 
the  buildings  themselves  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  mountain.  The 
250-hor8epower  engine  and  all  the  immense  machinery  for  the  mill 
were  transported  over  the  road  above  mentioned.  The  present  mill 
has  a  capacity  of  110  tons  a  day,  and  another  of  equal  capacity  is  now 
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in  course  of  construction.  The  works  now  give  emploj^ment  to  about 
250  men,  and  that  number  will  be  nearly  doubled  when  the  new  mill  is 
completed.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  has  determined  the  com- 
pany to  substitute  electricity  for  steam  power,  and  works  for  this 
purpose  are  now  being  constructed  at  the  Cerrillos  coal  fields,  in 
Santa  Fe  County,  about  20  miles  distant,  from  which  point  the  current 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  mill. 

This  is  the  largest  mining  enterprise  in  the  county,  and  there  is 
none  larger  in  the  Territorj',  but  a  good  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
extent  and  richness  of  the  Cochiti  mineral  field  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  room  for  at  least  a  dozen  more,  of  equal  capacity,  and  ore 
enough  to  keep  them  all  running  full  handed  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  probably  much  longer.  A  railroad  from  some  point  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  to  Bland  is  much  needed,  and  if 
such  a  line  were  built,  so  that  ores  could  be  shipped  out  at  moderate 
exi)ense,  reduction  works  sufficient  to  handle  the  output  of  the  camp 
would  probably  be  built  along  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the  river  would 
funiish  a  sufficient  water  supply,  the  lack  of  which  is  now  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the  camp,  and 
where  the  advantage  of  water  power  could  also  be  had.  This  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  development  of  the  camp,  since  the  small  oper- 
ators, who  are  unable  to  put  up  mills  of  their  own,  would  thus  be 
given  a  market  for  their  ores. 

OTHER  CAMPS. 

There  are  several  other  mining  camps  in  the  county,  though  the 
most  of  them  have  so  far  been  unable  to  send  much  ore  to  market, 
owing  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  their  mines.  Prominent  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Hell  Canyon,  Coyote  Canyon,  Las  Placitas, 
San  Isidro,  and  Copper  City.  The  last  two  named  are  copper  camps 
and  the  others  gold  and  silver.  They  all  have  rich  leads  and  lack  only 
development  to  make  them  good  and  profitable  metal  producers,  but 
it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  to  transform  a  "prospect" 
into  a  producing  mine,  and  capital  in  sufficient  amounts  to  be  of  value 
for  such  purposes  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  found  among  prospectors.  In 
some  of  the  camps  named,  especially  Hell  Canyon,  considerable  devel- 
opment has  been  done,  and  the  work  in  every  case  has  justified  the 
estimates  which  the  owners  put  upon  the  property.  In  the  course  of 
time,  when  men  with  money  enough  to  make  mines  of  these  claims 
take  hold  of  them,  all  the  camps  referred  to  will  become  prosperous 
mining  districts.  There  is  a  large  copper  field  at  Copper  City,  and  it 
has  been  worked  some  in  years  past,  but  it  is  so  far  from  the  railway 
and  the  product  and  supplies  have  to  be  hauled  so  far  over  a  difficult 
road  that  ox)erations  in  the  camp  can  not  be  carried  on  with  profit, 
even  at  the  high  price  of  copper  now  prevailing.  At  San  Isidro  some 
work  is  now  being  done,  and  the  prospects  are  very  encouraging. 
This  is  much  more  accessible  than  the  Copper  City  camp,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  ore  can  be  hauled  out  and  shipped  at  a  profit,  as  it 
is  not  more  than  25  miles  from  the  line  of  the  railway. 

SUMMER  RESORTS. 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  and  enjoyable  summer  resorts  in  the 
Southwest  are  in  the  mountains  of  this  county,  and  readily  accessible 
from  the  towns.  The  Jemez  Hot  Springs,  now  well  known  and  popular 
as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort,  is  in  the  canyon  of  the  Jemez  River, 
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also  the  adjoining  lands  for  several  miles  on  either  side.  The  treaty 
with  the  Navajos  requires  them  to  keep  their  people  and  their  animals 
within  the  limits  of  their  reservation,  but  this  provision  has  never 
been  enforced. 

BLAND. 

The  town  of  Bland,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  about 
50  miles  by  the  road  from  Albuquerque,  is  also  a  mining  town,  but 
the  work  at  this  point  is  confined  to  mining  the  precious  metals.  The 
town  is  the  center  of  the  famous  Cochiti  mining  country,  now  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  productive  of  New  Mexico's 
many  mining  camps.  It  is  situated  in  Pino  Canyon,  about  10  miles 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  rich  mineral 
country.  It  was  founded  about  five  years  ago,  and  has  a  population 
estimated  at  1,000.  The  nearest  railway  x>olnt  is  at  Thornton,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  about  18  miles  dis- 
tant, but  a  stage  line  furnishes  comfortable  transportation  for  pas- 
sengers and  a  daily  mail.  The  same  coaches  continue  up  the  canyon 
from  Bland,  and  across  the  mountain  to  Sulphur  Springs,  a  well-known 
health  resort,  where  the  waters  have  been  found  to  possess  highly 
valuable  medicinal  qualities.  The  ores  of  the  Cochiti  C4imp  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  their  gold.  They  are  usually  of  low  grade,  but 
are  of  a  character  that  can  be  worked  in  the  camp.  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in  immense  bodies,  and 
are  also  very  evenly  mineralized,  makes  mining  at  Cochiti  profitable 
and  reliable. 

In  a  description  of  this  camp,  a  writer  who  recently  visited  the  place 
says  the  Washington,  Lone  Star,  and  Crown  Point  mines  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Bland.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  60,000  tons  of  ore  on  the  "dump"  of  the  Washington  mine  at  the 
present  time,  worth  $28  a  ton.  The  property  is  in  litigation  at  present 
and  is  not  being  worked.  The  Lone  Star  has  a  vein  of  rich  sulphides, 
varying  from  30  to  75  feet  in  width,  and  ininning  perpendicularly  up 
the  mountain  side.  This  vein  has  been  worked  steadily  for  the  last 
two  yeai*s,  and  there  is  now  enough  ore  "  in  sight"  to  keep  a  mill  with 
a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day  running  for  four  years.  Lying  parallel 
with  this  vein,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  it,  is  another  which  has 
not  yet  been  touched.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  owning  this 
property  to  put  up  during  the  coming  year  a  mill  for  the  treatment 
of  their  ores  with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day.  The  site  has  been 
selected,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of 
the  mill.  The  mill  at  present  in  use  is  small,  having  a  capacity  of 
only  25  tons  a  day. 

The  Albemarle  property,  upon  which  more  work  is  being  done  now 
than  upon  any  other  in  the  district,  is  only  about  3  miles  from  Bland, 
but  it  is  in  another  canyon,  and  hence  the  mountain  has  to  be  crossed  in 
order  to  reach  it.  The  road  has  a  grade  of  1,500  feet  to  the  mile,  but 
it  is  the  best  route  than  can  be  found,  and  over  it,  up  one  side  of  the 
mountain  and  down  the  other,  have  to  be  hauled  not  only  all  the 
products  of  the  mine,  but  all  the  supplies  for  the  camp.  The  mine  is 
in  a  canyon  not  over  60  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  room  was  made 
for  the  mill  by  blasting  out  space  in  the  wall  of  the  chasm,  so  that 
the  buildings  themselves  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  mountain.  The 
250-horsepower  engine  and  all  the  immense  machinery  for  the  mill 
were  transport/cd  over  the  road  above  mentioned.  The  present  mill 
has  a  capacity  of  110  tons  a  day,  and  another  of  equal  capacity  is  now 
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twelve  hours'  ride  from  Albuquerque  by  stage,  and  the  Sulphur 
Springs,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  elsewhere,  are  situated 
about  10  miles  farther  up  in  the  same  canyon.  Both  these  places  are 
well-known  resorts,  and  their  reputation  extends  beyond  the  limiteof 
the  Territory.  They  are  visited  annually  by  many  persons  in  search 
of  health,  and  the  waters  are  said  to  have  a  very  salutary  effect  in 
nearly  all  cases.  They  are  especially  valuable  to  those  afflicted  with 
scrofulous  disorders  or  rheumatism,  and  it  frequently  hapx)ens  that 
rheumatic  patients  who  have  to  be  carried  there  on  their  beds  appear 
to  be  restored  to  perfect  health  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks.  These 
places  are  also  popular  pleasure  resorts  in  summer,  because  the  weather 
is  rarely  too  warm  for  comfort,  and  there  is  excellent  hunting  and  trout 
fishing. 

Camp  Whitcomb,  in  the  Sandia  Mountains,  17  miles  east  of  Albu- 
querque, is  also  a  very  popular  summer  resort  for  people  from  the  city. 
It  is  reached  by  a  good  road,  through  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the 
country,  and  the  trip  can  be  made  from  town  to  the  "  Camp"  with  a 
carriage  in  about  three  hours.  The  place  is  situated  high  up  on  the 
moun^in  side  in  the  pine  woods,  and  its  convenience  to  the  city,  a« 
well  as  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  cool  and  bracing  atmosphere,  and 
the  abundance  of  pure  mountain  water  from  numerous  large  springs, 
combine  to  make  it  a  very  attractive  warm-weather  resort,  and  it  is 
visited  by  the  people  from  the  city  in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
season.  There  are  a  score  of  other  good  natural  resorts  in  the  county, 
but  as  they  are  without  accomm<>dations  for  the  public,  they  are 
visited  only  by  those  who  can  go  prepared  to  "camp  out,"  and  most 
of  the  older  residents  of  the  country  prefer  this  style  of  entertainment 
to  the  hotel  or  public  house;  hence,  a  large  number  of  families  in  the 
city  spend  their  summer  vacation  in  camp  in  some  favorite  moun- 
tain canyon  where  they  can  have  all  the  attractions  of  nature  in  her 
wildest  moods,  and  yet  be  not  so  far  removed  from  civilization  but 
that  the  city  can  be  reached  in  a  few  hours  if  necessary. 

ALBUQUERQUE. 

The  county  seat  of  Bernalillo  County  is  Albuquerque,  the  largest 
city  in  the  Territory  and  the  commercial  center  of  all  that  portion  of 
New  Mexico  south  and  west  of  the  Glorieta  Mountains,  embracing 
about  three-fourths  of  the  Territory,  and  also  of  the  northern  half  of 
Arizona.  Its  merchants  cover  an  undisputed  trade  area  of  about 
100,000  square  miles,  or  a  district  larger  than  the  six  New  England 
States  and  the  State  of  New  York  combined,  which  give  the  p&ce  a 
wholesale  trade  much  larger  than  is  done  by  many  Eastern  cities  of 
three  times  its  population.  The  present  population  of  the  place  is 
about  12,000,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  remainder  immigrants  from  the  "States,"  coming  from  nearly 
all  the  States  of  the  Union.  There  is  not  a  more  cosmopolitan  city  in 
the  United  States  than  Albuquerque,  and  the  peculiarly  American 
quality  of  "  get  there  "  is  very  distinctly  in  evidence  on  every  hand. 
The  importance  of  the  position  which  this  place  occupies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  business  affairs  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Post-Office  Department 
has  made  it  the  x>ostal  headquarters  for  the  Southwest,  and  the  i)08t- 
office  here  is  the  depository  for  all  the  offices  in  both  the  Territories. 
The  free-delivery  system  was  inaugurated  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
mail  is  delivered  twice  a  day  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  once  a  day 
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in  the  suburbs.  It  is  also  the  most  important  point  on  the  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Tox>eka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  between  Topeka  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Many  Eastern  people  imagine  that  in  coming  "away  ont  to  New 
Mexico"  they  would  put  themselves  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of  civ- 
ilization, and  for  the  benefit  of  such  it  may  be  said  that  they  would 
find  Albuquerque  fully  abreast  with  any  Eastern  city  of  double  its 
size  in  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the  modem,  progressive, 
American  town — not  even  excepting  those  things  that  might  better 
be  left  out,  but  which,  like  the  buzzards,  always  gather  where  the 
carcass  is.  The  town  has  a  fine  system  of  public  schools  with  a 
large  and  elegant  school  building  in  each  ward.  There  are  in  addi- 
tion a  number  of  good  private  schools,  while  denominational  institu- 
tions are  maintained  by  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Catholics. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Territory,  and  endowed  by  the  United  States  with 
a  liberal  donation  of  public  land.  The  university  building  is  located 
upon  an  eminence  about  200  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  town, 
with  an  unobstructed  view  for  many  miles  in  every  direction.  With 
the  Sandia  Mountains  12  miles  east  for  a  background,  the  view  takes 
in  the  Jemez  Mountains,  60  miles  north,  the  San  Mateos,  70  miles 
west,  and  the  Socorros  and  Magdalenas,  75  miles  south,  while  with  a 
glass  may  be  seen  the  Mogollons,  more  than  125  miles  to  the  south- 
west. The  institution  has  a  first-class  faculty  and  ranks  among  the 
best  Western  colleges.  A  new  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection, 
in  which  will  be  established  a  department  that  will  be  unique  in  its 
way,  bemg  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
devoted^  to  the  study  of  climatology,  with  special  reference  to  the 
effects  of  climatic  conditions  in  the  cure  or  prevention  of  disease, 
particularly  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Hadley  made  the 
university  a  donation  of  $10,000  for  this  purpose  on  condition  that  a 
like  sum  would  be  contributed  bj'^  the  people  of  the  Territory,  where- 
upon the  legislature  appropriated  $5,000  and  the  people  of  Albu- 
querque raised  the  remainder.  The  department  will  be  known  as 
"Hadley  Hall,"  in  memory  of  the  late  Walter  C.  Hadley. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  advantages  the  town  is  very  thoroughly 
equipped.  All  the  leading  Christian  denominations  have  societies 
here,  with  good,  commodious  houses  of  worship  in  which  services  are 
held  regularly,  and  a  Jewish  society,  organized  some  years  ago,  is  now 
building  a  synagogue. 

There  are  commodious  places  of  public  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment in  which  are  given  lectures,  operas,  theatrical  entertainments, 
etc.,  and  during  the  entertainment  season  the  people  of  the  place  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  '*some  place  to  go." 

One  of  the  institutions  of  Albuquerque  worthy  of  special  notice  is 
the  "  Commercial  Club."  This  represents  a  successful  combination  of 
business  and  social  interests,  and  possesses  within  the  one  organization 
all  the  principal  features  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  social  club. 
To  the  active  and  effective  work  of  this  organization  as  a  general 
"push  committee"  is  attributed  much  of  the  prosperity  which  has 
been  enjoyed  by  the  town  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  quartered 
in  its  own  building,  erected  especially  for  the  purpose  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000,  a  large  and  elegant  structure  of  red  sandstone,  and  which  is 
pronounced  by  visitors  as  fine  a  clubhouse  as  any  west  of  Chicago. 

The  principal  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
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west  of  Topeka  are  located  here  and  furnish  regular  employment  to 
some  600  men.  These  shops  are  being  steadily  enlarged,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  all  of  its  work  done  here 
for  all  of  that  portion  of  its  system  west  of  the  western  line  of  Kansas, 
which  will  render  necessary  the  employment  at  this  place  of  aboat 
1,200  men. 

There  is  an  excellent  system  of  waterworks,  furnishing  the  purest  of 
water  in  great  abundance,  both  for  domestic  use  and  for  lawn  irriga- 
tion, and  at  very  low  rates.  Light  is  furnished  by  gas  works  and  an 
electric-light  plant,  the  streets  being  lighted  by  electricity. 

All  the  streets  are  graded,  and  most  of  them  are  paved  with  a  nat- 
ural cement  obtained  from  the  neighboring  hills,  and  laid  upon  a 
foundation  of  cobblestones,  making  a  thoroughfare  very  firm,  snrooth, 
and  durable.  Excellent  sidewalks  line  all  the  principal  streets  of  the 
place,  the  popular  material  for  this  purpose  being  an  artificial  stone 
made  of  sand  and  Portland  cement  upon  a  foundation  of  gravel. 
This  makes  a  walk  as  hard  and  smooth  as  natural  stone,  and  appar- 
ently quite  as  durable. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  town,  in  addition  to  the  railway 
works  above  named,  are  represented  by  a  foundry  and  machine  shop, 
which  turns  out  large  quantities  of  work,  especially  for  the  many 
mining  camps  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory  ;  a  brewery  and  two  ice 
factories,  which  ship  their  products  to  all  parts  of  Mexico  and  west 
to  the  California  line;  two  flouringmills,  two  mineral- water  establish- 
ments, a  planing  mill,  four  brickyards,  a  cigar  factory,  a  broom  factory, 
and  many  smaller  establishments. 

There  is  an  excellent  opening  here  for  a  canning  factory,  to  handle 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  grown  in  great  abundance  in  this 
vicinity,  and  a  beet-sugar  factory. 

Nearly  all  lines  of  business,  commercial,  mechanical,  and  profes- 
sional, are  represented  in  Albuquerque,  and  it  has,  in  addition,  a  con- 
siderable population  composed  of  persons  not  engaged  in  any  active 
business,  who  seek  the  mild,  dry  atmosphere  of  this  section,  especially 
during  the  winter  season,  for  health  or  pleasure. 

There  are  two  daily  papers  in  the  town,  one  issued  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  evening ;  five  weekly  papers,  and  one  monthly  pub- 
lication, the  last  named  being  devoteil  to  the  interests  of  the  mining 
industry.  The  town  also  possesses  the  largest  and  best  free  public 
library  in  the  southwest,  which  is  maintained  by  a  special  tax  levied 
by  the  city  council  for  tliat  purpose. 

CHAVES  COUNTY. 

In  point  of  natural  resources  from  which  are  rapidly  being  developed 
conditions  that  are  soon  to  support  a  prosperous,  wealthy  people, 
Chaves  is  the  banner  county  of  New  Mexico. 

As  originally  organized  in  1899  from  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, it  was  approximately  100  miles  from  north  to  south  and  110  miles 
from  east  to  west.  The  legislature  of  1899  added  territory  on  the 
southwest  about  3H  miles  square.  The  greater  part  of  this  large  area 
is  grazing  land,  pure  and  simple,  excellent  grass  lands  which  sustain 
thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  the  year  round  and  which,  with  the  fur- 
ther development  of  water,  which  is  quite  practicable,  will  sustain 
even  more.  A  great  deal  of  the  range  area  is  held  by  cattle  owners 
who  have  title,  in  many  instances,  to  land  on  which  are  found  springs 
and  lakes,  or  on  which  they  have  dug  or  bored  wells  and  put  up  wind- 
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mills  and,  owning  these  improvements,  are  able  t-o  control,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  range  contiguous.  But  there  are  large  areas  of  grass  lands 
on  which  no  water  is  found  during  a  very  dry  season,  and  it  is  in  such 
localities  that  the  development  of  water  is  most  important,  since  with- 
out water  the  range,  although  covered  with  the  best  of  feed,  is  prac- 
tically well-nigh  valueless.  To  this  matter,  the  finding  of  a  water 
supply,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  devoted,  at  a  heavy  expense 
in  some  cases.  Large  well-boring  machines,  worked  by  gasoline 
engines,  are  being  used,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  on,  slowly  but 
surely,  by  men  of  means  who  understand  the  importance  of  procuring 
an  adequate  supply  of  water.  The  open-range  stock  interests  were 
the  original  mainstay  of  the  county  and  continue  to  be  the  most 
important  in  point  of  tax-paying  ability.  But  the  glory  of  Chaves 
County,  at  least  at  present,  is  the  magnificent  alfalfa  farms  with  their 
herds  of  fine  cattle — Herefords  and  Shorthorns — and  their  fiocks  of 
Shropshire  sheep.  Two  large  farms,  one  of  1,000  acres  and  another 
comprising  13,000  acres  in  both  alfalfa  and  natural-grass  pastures,  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Hereford  industry,  and  have  on  them  as 
fine  animals  as  could  be  purchased  from  some  of  the  leading  breeders 
of  registered  Herefords  in  the  United  States.  In  fact  the  ownera  of 
these  farms  have  among  their  fine  stock  many  prominent  prize  win- 
ners. The  owner  of  Sir  Bredwell,  who  paid  $5,()00  for  him,  has  lately 
purchased  a  500-acre  alfalfa  farm  2  miles  east  of  Roswell  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000,  and  will  spend  thousands  of  dollars  making  it  a  model 
Hereford  home.  The  two  farms  referred  to  above  are  a  surprise  and 
delight  to  all  who  see  them  and  the  fine  stock  on  them.  Chaves 
County  will  soon  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent,  successful 
Hereford  breeding  grounds  in  the  United  States.  The  pioneers  in  the 
industry  here  are  men  of  ample  means  who  have  "set  their  mark 
high"  and  whose  dictionary  does  not  contain  the  word  "  fail."  Their 
friendly  emulation  and  that  of  others  to  follow  will  result  in  a  few 
years  in  placing  Chaves  County  in  the  front  rank  of  fine  whiteface 
breeding  centers.  The  breeders  of  Herefords  at  present  are  devoting 
their  attention  largely  to  the  raising  of  young  bulls.  The  home 
demand — the  range-cattle  owners — has  so  far  taken  all  that  could  be 
raised.  Inquiries  are  being  made  by  large  cattle  owners  from  Old 
Mexico  for  young  bulls  with  which  to  improve  their  herds,  and  they 
will  be  good  customers. 

Meanwhile  the  old  **  standby,"  the  Shorthorn,  is  not  being  neglected. 
There  are  three  herds  of  400  to  500  each,  two  of  which  are  being  bred 
straight,  while  the  other,  some  500  Durham  cows,  are  being  crossed 
with  Hereford  bulls.  These  herds  are  also  owned  by  men  who  are 
able  to  breed  the  best  and  will  do  so.  The  result  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

For  the  breeding  of  both  Herefords  and  Shorthorns  in  the  arid 
region  the  alfalfa  farm  is  a  necessity,  and  as  that  wonderful  forage 
crop  can  not  be  raised  successfully  without  irrigation  Chaves  County, 
with  its  abundant  supply  of  water,  possesses  advantages  superior  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  Southwest. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  irrigation  systems  of  Chaves  County  at  present  obtain  their 
supply  of  water  from  three  sources: 

First.  The  immense  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Roswell,  fed  by  sub- 
terranean streams  of  artesian  origin.  From  these  five  beautiful, 
limpid  streams  of  water  flow,  known  as  the  North  Berrendo,  Middle 
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Berrendo,  South  Berrendo,  North  Spring  River,  and  South  Spring 
River.  These  streams  are  the  fishing  grounds  where  disciples  of  Isaak 
Walton  find  rare  sport  catching  black  bass,  which  are  abundant. 

Second.  The  large  number  of  artesian  wells,  for  which  this  locality 
is  becoming  famous.  The  first  artesian  well  in  this  county  was  drilled 
in  the  summer  of  1891  and  flowed  about  10  gallons  per  minute.  The 
last  one,  developed  in  the  town  of  Roswell,  was  drilled  in  five  days  to 
a  depth  of  285  feet  at  a  cost  of  $550  and  flows  over  2,000  gallons  per 
minute.  Of  these  wells  there  are  now  over  100  in  the  county,  and  the 
aggregate  flow  of  water  from  them  is  already  an  important  addition 
to  the  supply  for  irrigation,  in  addition  to  its  use  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. A  large  number  of  wells  are  utilized  for  piping  water  into 
dwellings  and  business  houses,  the  strong  pressure  making  it  practi- 
cable. A  recent  successful  experiment  by  a  citizen  of  RDSwell  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  this  pressure  is  ample  to  operate  a  small 
hydraulic  ram,  costing  $20,  by  which  water  can  be  forced  into  a  large 
tank  30,  40,  50,  or  more  feet  above  the  ground  and  furnish  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  stories  of  build- 
ings. The  artesian-well  development  and  its  uses,  including  the 
furnishing  of  power  for  machinery,  is  in  its  infancy  here,  notwith- 
standing the  satisfactory  results  that  have  already  been  obtained,  and 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  further  developments,  when  test  wells 
shall  have  been  drilled  to  much  greater  depths,  will  make  present 
results  seem  small.  The  deepest  well  so  far  is  950  feet  and  flows  water 
much  softer  than  any  other  well  known  in  this  region. 

Third.  The  flood  waters  from  the  great  watershed  of  the  White 
Mountain  region,  which  extends  for  nearly  100  miles  west  of  Roswell. 
The  most  of  this  supply  goes  to  waste  for  want  of  storage  reservoirs, 
which  some  day  in  the  near  future  will  be  built,  and  these  flood  waters 
will  then  be  used  to  make  productive  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000 
acres  of  rich,  fertile  land  which  now  produces  only  grama  grass  for 
pasturage.  Plans  for  the  building  of  these  reservoirs  have  been  under 
consideration  for  some  years  and  need  only  brains,  energy,  and  capi- 
tal to  carry  them  into  effect  and  practical  operation. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

This  important  industry  has  grown  remarkably  in  the  past  two 
years  owing  to  the  favorable  conditions  existing,  making  it  highly 
profltable  to  flock  masters.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  is  esti- 
mated by  well-informed  persons  at  fully  250,000  head.  The  reason- 
able tax  rate,  ample  range,  and  other  favorable  conditions  have  caused 
owners  from  other  portions  of  the  Territory  to  move  their  flocks  to 
Chaves  County,  and  the  business  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important. 

ROSWSLX.. 

Roswell,  the  county  seat  of  Chaves  County,  has  a  population  of 
2,500,  which  is  steadily  increasing;  excellent  gi^aded  schools,  superior 
to  those  of  many  a  larger,  older  town  in  the  States;  the  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute,  fully  mentioned  herein,  an  ice  factory,  telephone 
system,  one  bank,  prosperous  churches,  a  flourishing  commercial  club 
of  65  members,  and  nearly  all  lines  of  business,  represented  by  live, 
energetic  men.  As  these  lines  are  written,  the  board  of  town  trus- 
tees have  just  received  the  report  of  an  exx)ert  on  the  estimated  cost  of 
a  sewerage  system  for  the  town,  amounting  to  $27,000,  a  20-acre  farm 
for  the  proper  disposition  of  the  sewage  having  been  donated  for  that 
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iniCchine  Hhona  roundhouse,  and  the  general  offices  are  located  at 
RosweU  and^ousauds  of  dollars  ai-e  being  spent  by  the  company  m 
improvements  here,  a  $10,000  building  for  the  general  offices  being  in 
course  of  construction  at  this  time.  When  the  improvements  shall 
have  been  completed  and  a  full  force  at  work  in  all  departments, 
which  will  be  soon,  the  pay  i-oll  will  aggregate  *5,000  or  more  each 
month.  RosweU  is  the  central  point  on  the  line  which,  together  with 
the  superior  quality  of  the  water  here  and  the  abundant  supply,  and 
the  fact  that  the  principal  stockholders  in  the  company  own  valuable 
lands  close  to  the  town,  are  significant  reasons  for  centralizing  the 
railroad  company's  operating  forces  at  this  point. 

From  February  15  to  July  1,  1899,  the  wool  shipments  from  RosweU 
reached  very  close  to  1,000,000  pounds,  while  300  cars  of  cattle  were 
shipped  from  this  point  in  the  same  time.     The  shipments  this  fall 
will  also  be  very  large,  adding  heavily  to  the  above  figures.    The 
Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  will  in  all  probability  be  exticnded 
soon  from  Pecos  to  Boquillas,  Tex.,  where  it  will  connect  with  the 
road  being  built  from  central  Mexico,  thus  adding  very  greatly  to  the 
traffic  of  the  road  and  to  its  importance.     Of  more  importance  to  Ros- 
weU is  the  proposed  line  west  to  the  coal  fields  and  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Lincoln  County,  to  a  junction  with  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railway,  and  on  west  to  some  point  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  SanUi  Fe  line,  affording  a  market  for  the  alfalfa,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables raised  here,  and  making  it  possible  to  secure  a  supply  of  coal 
and  wood  at  lower  figures  than  at  present. 

STOCK   INDUSTRY. 

The  stock  industry  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  county  of  Chaves, 
and  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  past  year.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  the  cattle  in  the  county  of  Chaves  for  the  year  1899  is  $1,000,000, 
while  the  actual  valuation  is  $4,000,000. 

One  hundred  thousand  sheep  have  been  permanently  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  Chaves  County  during  the  last  two  months  in  addi- 
tion to  150,000  already  returned  for  taxation.  We  probably  have  con- 
siderably over  250,000  sheep  now,  and  will  sell  right  here  in  RosweU 
1,500,000  pounds  of  wool  next  spring.  The  high  price  of  beef  cattle 
and  sheep  has  added  wonderfully  to  the  income  of  Chaves  County, 
and  is  on  the  increase  all  the  time. 

THK  ADDITION  OP  THK  LOWER  PENASCO  COUNTRY. 

This  addition  gives  Chaves  thirty-six  townships,  rich  in  grazing  and 
agricultural  lands,  and  containing  a  particularly  solvent  community 
of  about  500  souls,  among  whom  last  year  there  was  not  $500  in  delin- 
quent taxes.  This  section  is  naturally  tributary  to  Roswell,  and  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  Chaves  County  as  a  paying  business  adjunct. 

PORTALBS. 

The  new  town  and  post-office  of  Portales  is  loc4ited  on  the  Pecos 
Valley  and  Northeastern  Railroad.     It  is  located  in  a  splendid  graz- 
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purpose  by  a  progressive,  nonresident  propertj'^  owner  of  large  means. 
An  election  for  the  purpose  of  voting  bonds  will  be  called,  and  will 
without  doubt  carry.  An  electric-light  plant  is  under  careful  consid- 
eration and  will  be  installed  in  the  near  future.  Ten  miles  of  streets 
are  graded,  many  of  them  being  shaded  by  handsome  trees,  and 
various  public  improvements  are  being  projected  for  early  consum- 
mation. The  inhabitants  of  the  town  include  people  from  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  are  intelligent,  wide-awake,  and  pro- 
gressive. Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  female  college  are  matur- 
ing and  promise  to  meet  with  substantial  encouragement,  amply 
sufficient  to  insure  its  success. 

From  January  1  to  September  1, 1899  (eight  months),  the  buildings 
completed  and  in  course  of  construction  in  the  town  amount  to 
$115,000. 

FRUITS. 

The  fruits  raised  in  the  Pecos  Valley  are  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  all  who  see  and  taste  them,  particularly  the  apples  and  pears. 
When  orchardists  learn  to  plant  peaches  only  on  high  ground,  better 
results  will  be  obtained,  as  it  is  noticed  that  those  so  situated  bear 
without  fail.  Grapes  and  cherries  have  been  neglected,  but  both  are 
raised  to  some  extent  and  of  the  finest  flavor,  particularly  the  former. 
Chaves  County  fruit  takes  first  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Apples, 
pears,  and  plums  are  especially  fine.  Experts  agree  that  the  apples 
raised  here  have  no  superior  an3rwhere  in  the  United  States  for  size, 
color,  symmetry,  and.  flavor.  Their  natural  high  polish  and  their  per- 
fect condition  make  them  i-eady  sellers  in  every  market.  The  absence 
of  all  pests  common  to  apple  orchards  makes  the  lot  of  the  orchardist 
here  a  happy  one,  compared  with  other  localities  where  the  principal 
part  of  his  labor  is  the  carrying  on  of  an  unequal  fight  with  insects 
that  defy  all  efforts  to  cope  with  them  successfully.  These  facts  make 
apple  raising  in  Chaves  County  take  rank  next  to  the  live-stock  busi- 
ness in  importance.  One  orchard  of  500  acres  is  now  coming  into 
bearing  and  another  of  250  acres  is  being  set  out.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  older  orchards  which  have  been  bearing  for  years,  furnishing 
the  product  which  has  given  the  county  its  well-deserved  reputation 
as  a  fine  fruit  region. 

CLIMATE. 

To  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  intelligent  inquiry,  the 
remarkable  climate  of  the  Pecos  Valley  and  its  beneficial  effect  upon 
X>er8ons  troubled  with  diseases  of  the  throat  or  lungs,  in  particular, 
is  almost  too  well  known  to  call  for  any  extended  mention.  The  dry, 
pure  air,  the  bright  sunshine  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
excellent  chances  for  hunting  and  Ashing  and  other  diversions,  make 
Ros well  a  desirable  place  for  those  who  need  such  a  climate.  The 
great  need  has  been  a  sanitarium,  properly  arranged,  with  modem 
conveniences,  and  conducted  according  to  the  best  rules  of  practice 
laid  down  by  acknowledged  expert  authorities  who  have  acquired 
practical  experience  in  the  successful  management  of  such  institu- 
tions. This  want  is  now  to  be  supplied.  One  of  the  finest  blocks  in 
the  town,  350  by  421  feet,  beautifully  situated,  has  just  been  pur- 
chased by  a  physician  who  has  unlimited  means  at  his  command.  He 
will  erect  a  fine  building  with  a  group  of  cottages  in  connection, 
improve  the  grounds,  and  make  the  property  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  attractive  in  the  Southwest. 
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RAILROADS. 

The  extension  of  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  from 
Roswell  to  Amarillo,  Tex.,  220  miles  northeast,  was  completed  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1899,  giving  direct  connection  with  Kansas  City,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Denver,  and  to  this  is  due  very  largely  the  increase  of 
population  and  investment  of  capital  in  the  town  and  county.  The 
machine  shops,  roundhouse,  and  the  general  offices  are  located  at 
Roswell,  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  spent  by  the  company  in 
improvements  here,  a  $10,000  building  for  the  general  offices  being  in 
course  of  construction  at  this  time.  When  the  improvements  shall 
have  been  completed  and  a  full  force  at  work  in  all  departments, 
which  will  be  soon,  the  pay  roll  will  aggregate  *5,000  or  more  each 
month.  Roswell  is  the  central  point  on  the  line  which,  together  with 
the  superior  quality  of  the  water  here  and  the  abundant  supply,  and 
the  fact  that  the  principal  stockholders  in  the  company  own  valuable 
lands  close  to  the  town,  are  significant  i*easons  for  centralizing  the 
railroad  company's  operating  forces  at  this  point. 

From  February  15  to  July  1,  1899,  the  wool  shipments  from  Roswell 
reached  very  close  to  1,000,000  pounds,  while  300  cars  of  cattle  were 
shipped  from  this  point  in  the  same  time.  The  shipments  this  fall 
will  also  be  very  large,  adding  heavily  to  the  above  figures.  The 
Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  will  in  all  probability  he  extended 
soon  from  Pecos  to  Boquillas,  Tex.,  where  it  will  connect  with  the 
road  being  built  from  central  Mexico,  thus  adding  very  greatly  to  the 
traffic  of  the  road  and  to  its  importance.  Of  more  importance  to  Ros- 
well is  the  proposed  line  west  to  the  coal  fields  and  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Lincoln  County,  to  a  junction  with  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railway,  and  on  west  to  some  point  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  line,  affording  a  market  for  the  alfalfa,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables raised  here,  and  nmkiug  it  possible  to  secure  a  supply  of  coal 
and  wood  at  lower  figures  than  at  present. 

STOCK  INDUSTRY. 

The  stock  industry  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  county  of  Chaves, 
and  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  past  year.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  the  cattle  in  the  county  of  Chaves  for  the  year  1899  is  *1 ,000,000, 
while  the  actual  valuation  is  $4,000,000. 

One  hundred  thousand  sheep  have  been  permanently  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  Chaves  County  during  the  last  two  months  in  addi- 
tion to  150,000  already  returned  for  taxation.  We  probably  have  con- 
siderably over  250,000  sheep  now,  and  will  sell  right  here  in  Roswell 
1,500,000  pounds  of  wool  next  spring.  The  high  price  of  beef  cattle 
and  sheep  has  added  wonderfully  to  the  income  of  Chaves  County, 
and  is  on  the  increase  all  the  time. 

THE  ADDITION  OP  THE  LOWER  PENASCO  COUNTRY. 

This  addition  gives  Chaves  thirty-six  townships,  rich  in  grazing  and 
agricultural  lands,  and  containing  a  particularly  solvent  community 
of  about  500  souls,  among  whom  last  year  there  was  not  $500  in  delin- 
quent taxes.  This  section  is  naturally  tributary  to  Roswell,  and  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  Chaves  County  as  a  paying  business  adjunct. 

PORTALE8. 

The  new  town  and  post-office  of  Portales  is  located  on  the  Pecos 
Valley  and  Northeastern  Railroad.     It  is  located  in  a  splendid  graz- 
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ing  country  where  water  is  easily  obtained  and  in  large  quantities;  is 
surrounded  by  large  cattle  ranches,  and  promises  to  become  a  large 
cattle  shipping  point.  It  now  has  a  progressive  population  of  about 
250,  two  good-sized  general  stores,  a  lumber  yard,  etc.,  a  $3,000  school- 
house  is  in  process  of  erection,  and  a  thriving  community  is  promised. 
During  the  year  a  post-office  has  been  established  at  South  Spring,  5 
miles  south  of  Roswell,  and  at  Glen,  40  miles  north,  besides  the  one  at 
Portales,  already  mentioned.  Chaves  County  also  absorbed  two  offices 
in  addition  to  the  country  belonging  to  the  Lower  Penasco  and  Elk. 

POPULATION  OP  OHAVBS  COXJNTY. 

The  county  now  contains  about  5,000  people  and  is  daily  receiving 
additions.  By  the  time  the  next  census  is  taken  in  June  it  will  doubt- 
less have  many  more  inhabitants.  This  is  a  rapid  increase  and  is  an 
increase  which  is  decidedly  permanent.  The  new  people  are  almost 
all  people  of  means  and  intelligence,  and  are  of  great  advantage  to  us 
socially  and  financially. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  which  is  fully  described  as  to 
purpose,  etc.,  in  another  part  of  this  report,  will  bring  many  people 
to  Roswell,  the  county  seat  of  Chaves-  County,  as  it  has  already  done, 
for  the  purx)ose  of  educating  their  children  and  having  them  receive 
advantages  equal  to  those  to  be  obtained  in  the  East. 
• 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Colfax  County,  situate  in  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Mexico 
immediately  south  of  the  Colorado  line,  is  72  miles  long  from  east  to 
west  and  54  miles  wide.  It  contains  2,488,320  acres,  more  than  one- 
half  of  which  is  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Maxwell  land 
grant,  title  to  which  was  confirmed  in  1886.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899,  large  tracts  of  land  amounting  to  200,000  acres 
have  been  sold  by  the  grant  company  to  individual  ranchmen,  farmers, 
and  minor  corporations.  The  laud  within  the  grant  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous, containing  large  tracts  of  valuable  timber,  coal,  gold,  iron, 
and  copper.  The  remaining  land  in  the  county  is  mostly  undulating 
prairie,  resembling  very  much  the  one-time  prairie  land  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  with  a  gradual  slope  northwest  to  southeast.  During 
the  past  year  more  than  one  hundred  families  have  settled  on  this 
public  domain,  and  with  their  predecessors  are  becoming  thrifty  farm- 
ers and  ranchmen.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  stiU  remains  the 
property  of  the  Government.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  a  great  portion  of 
it  can  be  irrigated  from  the  waters  of  the  Red,  Vermejo,  Cimmaron, 
and  Rayado  rivers,  and  many  smaller  streams.  The  altitude  varies 
from  5,600  feet  in  the  southeastern  portion  to  7,000  feet  at  the  foot- 
hills, arising  to  13,000  feet  on  the  western  boundary,  which  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range.  The  northern  portion 
is  bounded  by  the  Raton  Range  of  mountains,  being  a  spur  or  off- 
shoot from  one  of  the  main  ranges  of  the  Rockies.  The  mountains 
on  the  north  and  west  offer  a  natural  pi'otection  from  the  snowstorms 
and  blizzards,  as  well  as  from  high  winds.  The  average  mean  tempera- 
ture is  50^  F.  near  the  foothills,  the  coldest  being  32"^  and  the  warmest 
72"^.  The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  no  great  extremes  of  heat  or  cold 
exist.  The  average  rainfall  is  14  to  19  inches  at  this  altitude,  but 
the  rainfall  in  the  mountains  runs  as  high  as  30  inches.  During  the 
winter  the  canyons  in  the  mountains  are  filled  with  snow,  which 
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gradually  melts  during  the  spring  and  summer,  furnishing  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  for  need  of  irrigation. 

The  population  of  Colfax  County  is  about  14,000,  and  though 
coming  from  various  States  of  the  Union,  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  Mexico,  together  with  the  native  population  who  remained  there 
at  the  time  New  Mexico  became  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
engaged  in  various  pursuits  of  life,  are  yet  as  homogeneous  a  class 
of  people  as  are  found  anywhere  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  and  are  industrious,  thrifty,  and  progressive. 

In  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county  are  the  Johnson  and 
Barela  mesas,  which  have  sufficient  rainfall  for  all  farming  purposes 
without  irrigation.  On  these  two  mesas  alone  nearly  40,(X)0  acres  of 
land  are  now  under  cultivation. 

The  mountain  streams  abound  in  trout,  and  there  are  still  many 
deer,  bears,  turkeys,  grouse,  and  other  game  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains. 

RAILROADS. 

There  are  two  railroads  within  the  county,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  running  from  north  to  south  a  little  east  of  the  center,  and 
a  branch  of  the  Colorado  and  Southern  extending  into  the  mountain 
district  on  the  northwest  comer. 

CITIES. 

The  principal  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  Raton,  Gardner,  Bloss- 
burg.  Springer,  Elizabethtown,  Cimmaron,  Maxwell  City,  and  Catskill, 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Cimmaron  and  Elizabethtown,  being  on  the 
line  of  railroads,  and  are  doing  a  good,  thriving  business. 

Raton  has  a  population  of  3,800.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company  has  its  second  largest  machine  shops  at  this 
point,  and  employs  a  large  number  of  machinists.  A  splendid  water- 
works system,  electric-light  plant,  and  many  costly  and  modem  build- 
ings have  been  erected  recently. 

Gardner  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
whose  output  of  coal  is  from  60  to  70  cars  per  day,  and  has  76  coke 
ovens  in  operation.  The  coal  is  mined  mostly  by  the  use  of  electric 
machines.  Here,  also,  you  find  a  waterwork  system  and  an  electric- 
light  plant. 

Blossburg,  lying  within  1  mile  of  Gardner,  was  formerly  the  head- 
quarters of  this  coal  comx)any,  and  considerable  business  is  still  done 
at  this  point. 

Springer  and  Maxwell  City  each  have  good  waterworks  systems, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  each  20,000  to  30,000  acres  of  land  has  been 
placed  under  irrigation  and  farming  has  been  making  rapid  strides  at 
these  points.  At  Maxwell  City  a  modern  flouring  mill  handles  the 
wheat  raised  in  the  county. 

Cimmaron  and  Elizabethtown  are  the  two  principal  mining  towns 
in  the  county.  The  latter  during  the  past  year  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  in  population  and  in  the  development  of  the  mines  surrounding 
it.  Nearly  all  the  mineral  in  the  county  lies  within  the  confines  of 
the  Maxwell  land-grant  boundaries,  but  as  this  company  offers  the 
same  inducement  to  prospectors  and  locaters  as  does  the  Government 
the  mines  are  becoming  rapidly  developed  and  much  mineral  is  now 
being  shipped  therefrom. 
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MINES. 

The  jjrincipal  paying  mines  in  the  county  are  the  Aztec,  Black  Horse, 
Montezuma,  Red  Bandana,  Legal  Tender,  and  Black  Copper,  the 
former  having  produced  more  than  $1,000,000.  Nearly  all  of  these 
properties  are  now  being  worked  on  a  paying  basis.  Within  the  past 
year  two  modern  and  up-to-date  mills  have  been  put  into  operation, 
one  of  which  is  a  custom  mill  handling  40  to  60  tons  per  day. 

Much  placer  mining  is  being  done  in  the  Ute  Creek  and  the  Moreno 
Valley,  situate  on  either  side  of  Baldy  Mountain,  also  near  Cim- 
maron  and  Bonita  and  Uracca  canyons.  Recent  developments  have 
shown  that  both  quartz  and  placer  mining  may  be  carried  on  at  a 
profit.  It  is  but  25  to  50  miles  from  all  of  these  mines  to  the  line  of 
the  Atchison,  Tox>eka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  and  consider- 
able ore  is  shipped  to  the  smelters  at  Pueblo  and  Denver. 

PETROLEUM. 

Within  the  past  year  petroleum  has  been  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  and  machinery  is  now  being 
put  in  place  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  same  for  market  use. 

LUMBER. 

» 

In  the  vicinity  of  Catskill  seven  sawmills  are  kept  constantly  at 
work  and  several  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber  are  sawed  daily, 
cut  from  the  finest  cedar,  pine,  and  spruce  timber. 

CATTLE. 

About  70,000  head  of  cattle  are  grazed  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
county,  contained  in  large  pastures,  one  of  which  covers  an  area  of 
120,000  acres,  recently  purchased  from  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Com- 
pany. The  protection  offered  by  the  mountains  on  the  west  and  east, 
and  the  dry,  crisp  atmosphere  which  cures  the  native  grass  when 
matured,  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  cattle  feed  in  the  winter. 

SHEEP. 

One  hundred  thousand  head  of  sheep  are  grazed  on  the  plains  both 
winter  and  summer  without  shelter,  and  seldom  do  their  owners  sus- 
tain loss  by  the  storms  of  winter. 

FARMING. 

Considerable  farming  is  carried  on  in  the  mountain  valleys,  where 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  all  vegetables  known  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  unsurpassed  in  quality,  and  with 
but  little  cultivation.  Alfalfa  is  the  principal  domestic  grass,  produc- 
ing three  cuttings  each  year. 

Corn  is  grown  in  small  quantities  only,  the  summer  nights  being  so 
cool  as  to  prevent  its  maturing. 

FRUIT  RAISINO. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  the  temperate  zone  are  raised  at 
a  profit,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  and  nectarines  grow- 
ing in  abundance,  yielding  their  producers  larger  returns  than  any- 
where in  the  Elast.  All  small  fruits  grow  with  but  little  cultivation. 
The  flavor  of  New  Mexico  fruit  has  become  widely  known,  and  that 
grown  in  Colfax  County  may  be  considered  a  fair  average.    The  trees 
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are  free  from  blight,  and  the  fruit  grower  has  never  had  to  contend 
with  any  insects  which  destroy  the  profit  of  the  fruit  grown  in  the 
East. 

CEMENT. 

Near  the  town  of  Springer  are  several  stratums  of  cement  rock,  from 
which  the  Springer  Cement  Company  produces  an  excellent  quality 
of  hydraulic  cement  and  cement  brick  for  building  purposes. 

ARTESIAN  WATER. 

Six  miles  southeast  of  Springer  two  artesian  wells  have  been  flow- 
ing during  the  past  eight  years.  The  water  therefrom  is  bottled  and 
shipped  to  distant  towns  and  cities  for  medical  purposes.  Chemists 
have  declared  it  to  be  the  best  known  mineral  water  for  dyspepsia 
and  kidney  ailments.  These  wells  are  from  150  to  200  feet  deep  and 
produce  a  6-inch  flow,  irrigating  large  tracts  of  land. 

The  small  expense  in  sinking  artesian  wells  offers  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  farmers  of  small  means  who  desire  to  farm  by  irrigation. 

DAIRY  FARMING. 

Three  miles  east  of  Raton,  on  the  Sugarite  Creek,  is  the  largest  dairy 
farm  in  the  county,  containing  20,000  acres  of  land.  A  butter  and 
cheese  factory  produces  large  quantities  of  these  necessaries,  which 
are  marketed  in  Raton  and  immediate  towns. 

EDUCATION. 

Within  the  county  are  thirty-nine  school  districts  in  which  school 
is  taught  from  three  to  ten  months  in  each  year,  thus  guarant/eeing 
to  every  child  reared  within  the  confines  of  the  county  an  oppor- 
tunity for  at  least  a  good  common-school  education.  At  Raton  our 
teachers  are  employed  ten  months  in  each  year.  Good  salaries  are 
paid,  thus  securing  able  educators,  who  gradually  lead  the  mind  from 
the  lower  branches  to  the  scientific,  and  also  teach  some  of  the 
classics  and  modem  languages.  Two  school  buildings  have  hereto- 
fore been  used,  one  containing  eight  rooms;  but  the  school  board 
during  the  last  year,  seeing  the  necessity  of  more  school  room,  ordered 
a  new  building  at  an  expense  of  $15,000,  which  is  now  in  course  of 
construction. 

The  teachers'  Institute  is  held  at  Raton,  the  county  seat,  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks  during  the  latter  part  of  August.  Experienced 
and  highly-paid  educators  are  in  attendance,  thus  guaranteeing  to 
each  teacher  in  the  county  an  opportunity  to  keep  in  the  lead  with 
the  onward  march  of  education  and  general  progress  in  the  school- 
room. Each  school  district  in  the  county  has  a  splendid  and  com- 
modious school  building. 

PLUMBAGO. 

Seven  miles  southeast  of  Raton  several  plumbago  mines  have 
recently  been  opened  up  and  are  now  being  developed.  Several 
miners  are  employed,  and  the  plumbago  is  shipped  to  Chicago,  the 
headquarters  of  the  company  operating  the  mines,  where  the  crude 
material  is  rapidly  transferred  to  the  marketable,  which  is  found  to 
be  equal  to  any  of  that  used  in  the  lead  pencils  of  to-day. 
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DONA  ANA  COUNTY. 

Dona  Ana  County  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  between  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-third  degrees  of 
latitude  and  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  degrees  of  longitude  west 
from  Washington. 

The  resources  of  this  county  are  mainly  agricultural.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  which  enters  Dona  Ana  County  in  its  northwestern 
part,  and  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  the  county  for  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  this  county  is 
on  an  average  about  7  miles  wide.  Part  of  said  valley  around  Las 
Cruce^  (the  county  seat  of  said  county)  is  known  as  the  Mesilla  Valley, 
far  famed  and  favorably  known  for  its  production  of  wheat,  Indian 
com,  alfalfa,  and  fine  fruits,  especially  i)eaches,  pears,  apples,  plums, 
And  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of  berries,  such  as  strawberries,  gooseberries, 
etc.  Among  the  many  varieties,  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  mis- 
sion grape,  the  best-flavored  grape  for  table  use  known  in  the  civilized 
world.  This  grape  was  introduced  into  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and 
California  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  pioneers  of  civilization, 
the  Franciscan  fathers,  who  were  early  missionaries  of  this  country. 
Therefore  the  name  "mission  grape." 

All  the  agricultural  lands  have  to  be  irrigated  in  this  arid  region. 
The  irrigation  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  owing  to  the  canals  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
Territory  and  Colorado  the  flow  of  water  in  said  river  is  at  the  present 
time  not  sufiicient  to  irrigate  said  lands,  or  any  portion  thereof,  suc- 
cessfully during  the  year ;  and  until  a  system  of  storage  reservoirs  and 
canals  is  inaugurated  the  present  state  of  affairs  will  continue.  In  all 
probability  the  Elephant  Butte  reservoirs  and  canals  will  be  built  in 
the  near  future — as  soon  as  their  legal  status  has  been  decided  by  the 
courts — and  said  canals  will  be  able  to  furnish  water  to  all  the  lands 
subject  to  irrigation  in  Dona  Ana  County. 

The  soil  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  consisting 
of  the  decomposed  matter  of  trees,  leaves,  limestone,  etc.,  which  has 
been  carried  as  sediment  down  the  Rio  Grande  and  left  in  the  valley 
by  its  overflows,  which  have  occurred  periodically  during  the  past 
centuries. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  irrigated  and  cultivated  about  32,000 
acres  in  the  valley,  while  there  are  35,000  acres  more  susceptible  to 
irrigation,  provided  a  proper  canal  system  is  established,  as  above 
stated. 

Of  the  35,000  acres  of  land  now  lying  idle,  there  are  about  27,000 
acres  situated  on  grants,  and  the  remaining  8,000  acres  are  vacant 
United  States  Government  lands,  subject  to  the  homestead  and  desert- 
land  entry  acts. 

Donna  Ana  County  has  also  about  3,000,000  acres  of  mountain  and 
table  lands  which  are  used  for  grazing  purposes,  and  furnish  grass  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  from  one  year  to  the  other.  In  a  few  years 
to  come,  as  soon  as  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  with  has  been  obtained, 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Donna  Ana  County  will  be  the  farmers'  para- 
dise, as,  on  account  of  the  climatic  conditions  existing,  the  altitude  of 
the  valley  being  on  an  average  of  3,900  feet,  the  farmer  can  work  all 
the  year  round,  having  very  near  perpetual  sunshine,  an  even  climate, 
not  too  cold  nor  too  hot,  no  snow  nor  blizzards. 
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ALFALFA. 

This  is  conceded  everywhere  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wealth  pro- 
ducers. In  this  valley  it  is  almost  an  universal  crop.  Every  farmer 
grows  more  or  less  of  it.  Without  exception  as  to  years,  on  the  10th 
of  May  the  first  cutting  is  being  harvested,  and  it  is  the  expectation 
that  three  more  cuttings  will  follow,  at  intervals  of  about  five  weeks. 
But  because  the  citizens  have  been  prohibited  from  storing  the  great 
surplus  of  water  that  flows  down  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  season  when  it 
is  not  needed,  the  number  of  cuttings  is  sometimes  reduced  to  two. 
Some  farmers  are  growing  alfalfa  for  market  on  quite  a  large  scale. 
One  farmer  usually  sells  about  700  tons,  besides  feeding  a  large  amount 
to  stock.  Several  others  do  about  the  same,  but  the  actual  statistics 
are  not  at  hand.  On  account  of  the  superior  grade  of  cured  alfalfa 
produced  here,  it  brings  a  higher  price  in  market  than  that  produced 
in  many  other  places. 

WHEAT. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  spot  in  the  United  States  where  wheat  of 
the  very  highest  grade  is  more  certainly  produced  than  ii^this  valley. 
It  knows  no  enemies  or  pests  of  any  kind,  no  rust,  no  chinch  bug,  nor 
anything  else  to  interfere  with  its  growth  and  maturity.  While  it  is 
not  raised  on  a  large  scale  by  anyone,  it  is  so  universally  grown  by  all 
farmers,  large  and  small,  for  home  consumption,  that  four  flouring 
mills  are  sustained  in  the  valley. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

This  valuable  cereal  grows  to  perfection.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  both  for  quality  and  quantity  per  acre,  this  valley  will  rival 
the  Missouri  and  Wabash  bottoms.  Under  favorable  circumstances 
a  crop  of  corn  can  be  grown  from  the  same  land  from  which  the  crop 
of  wheat  has  been  grown  in  the  same  year. 

FRUITS. 

Nearly  all  deciduous  fruits  grow  well,  and  some  of  them  do  better 
than  in  almost  any  other  place.  Among  these  may  be  named  peaches, 
which  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  are  equal  to  the  finest  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  both  as  to  size  and  flavor.  During  this  season 
(1899)  when  the  i)each  crop  has  been  a  failure  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  here  it  has  been  large.  From  one  orchard  over  7  full 
carloads  of  early  peaches  were  shipped,  besides  the  large  amounts 
sold  at  retail  and  in  smaller  quantities.  Apples,  pears,  quinces, 
plums,  and  prunes  are  grown  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  are  of 
most  excellent  quality.  The  codling  moth  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  giv- 
ing the  apple  grower  some  trouble,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some  means 
will  be  found  to  overcome  its  ravages. 

QRAPBS. 

The  summer  climate  here  seems  to  have  a  i)eculiar  value  in  convert- 
ing the  starch  of  fruits  into  sugar.  For  this  reason  the  grapes  grown 
in  this  valley  are  thought  to  possess  a  richness  of  flavor  seldom  found 
in  any  others.  Many  varieties  are  grown,  but  the  Mission,  the  Mus- 
cat, and  the  seedless  are  leading  varieties  for  shipping  purposes. 

VEOBTABLBS. 

Vegetables  of  nearly  all  kinds,  except  Irish  potatoes,  do  well,  and 
are  grown  in  abundance  for  home  consumption  and  for  shipping. 


/^' 
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Cantaloupes  and  watermelons  are  exceedingly  fine  and  delicious. 
Particular  notice  may  be  made  of  the  tomato.  The  raising  and  can- 
ning of  tomatoes  has  become  quite  an  industry,  and  the  product  of 
the  Mesilla  Valley  canning  factory  brings  in  open  market  a  price 
much  higher  than  those  produced  elsewhere.  Mr.  Theodore  Roualt 
is  growing  the  present  season  about  300  acres  of  tomatoes,  and 
expects  to  can  and  ship  about  30,000  cases  of  same  and  6,000  cases  of 
canned  green  chile. 

There  is  but  one  thing  in  the  way  of  making  this  valley  a  "farm- 
ers' paradise" — our  inability  to  store  the  waste  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

LABOR  SUPPLY. 

Owing  DO  the  proximity  of  this  county  to  the  border  of  Mexico, 
the  supply  of  common  laborers  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  Skilled 
artisans  command  fair  wages,  especially  carpenters.  During  the 
past  year  or  so  miners  have  been  in  demand,  at  customary  wages, 
and  the  prospects  are  that  increasing  numbers  will  be  employed  as 
the  new  mines  are  opened  up. 

PUBLIC  BUILDmOS. 

Las  Cruces,  the  county  seat  of  Donna  Ana  County,  possesses  a  very 
pretty  and  commodious  brick  court-house,  finished  with  stone,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  grounds;  a  large  brick  schoolhouse,  a  large 
hall,  and  an  academy  conducted  by  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto.  Union  Park  is  situated  just  diagonally  across  the  street  from 
the  court-house  grounds;  this  park  has  a  large  pavilion  in  the  center. 
It  is  most  beautifully  laid  out  and  planted  with  trees  and  flowers, 
which  line  broad  avenues,  and  was  an  inception  of  the  "Woman's 
Improvement  Association,"  a  club  composed  of  the  foremost  ladies 
of  the  town. 

The  following  religious  denominations  have  church  edifices  here: 
Catholic,  Methwlist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Methodist 
mission,  Presbyterian  mission,  and  Presbyterian.  About  2  miles 
south  of  Las  Cruces,  at  Mesilla  Park,  are  located  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.  The  main  building  is  a  fine  structure  of  two  stories  and  a 
basement,  consisting  of  thirteen  rooms.  Science  Hall,  a  large  two- 
story  brick  building,  contains  eleven  large  recitation  rooms  and  five 
smaller  ones.  There  is  also  an  engineering  building,  girls'  dormitory, 
seed  house,  and  a  large  greenhouse,  and  nnmei*ous  auxiliary  build- 
ings. 

The  college  farm  contains  about  250  acres,  all  in  cultivation,  one- 
half  being  river-bottom  lands. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIiLti  PROGRESS. 

It  is  essential  to  the  highest  development  of  any  community  that 
its  members  have  a  common  language.  The  older  generation  of  the 
native  people  of  this  county,  as  in  all  other  counties  of  the  Territory, 
have  been  born  under  another  Government,  with  another  language, 
and  can  not  be  expected  to  speak  English.  However,  it  is  an  encour- 
aging fact  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  our  younger  native-born 
citizens  speak  more  or  less  English,  and  it  is  a  further  noticeable  fact 
and  truth  that  each  succeeding  generation  commands  a  freer  use  of 
the  English  language. 
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The  native  people  who  formerly  used  primitive  implements  in  their 
agricultural  pursuits  are  rapidly  adapting  themselves  to  better  and 
more  modem  methods. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  New  Mexico  is  situated  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains. If  this  mineral  formation  was  in  Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  or 
any  of  the  Western  States  in  which  active  mining  and  prospecting  is 
carried  on  there  would  be  to-day  5,000  men  at  work.  Commencing  at 
the  Modoc  mine,  on  the  extreme  south  end  of  this  formation,  min- 
erals in  good  paying  quantities  have  been  found  at  intervals  that  have 
extended  as  far  as  the  great  copper  deposits  of  the  San  Andreas,  70 
miles  to  the  north.  The  contact  of  lime  and  granite  is  without  a  break 
the  entire  distance.  The  Modoc  mine  has  been  developed  to  a  depth 
of  160  feet  by  a  shaft.  ITie  ore  has  increased  in  value  and  worth  with 
every  foot  sunk.  At  the  bottom  this  vein  is  15  feet  wide,  and  30  per 
cent  lead  ore.  With  lead  at  the  present  price  this  would  be  a  very 
valuable  mine  if  situated  in  Colorado.  The  Bennett-Stevenson  mine 
on  the  same  contract,  about  6  miles  to  the  north,  has  been  a  large  pro- 
ducer since  the  early  sixties.  The  production  for  the  past  yetiv  (mining 
what  had  been  left  behind)  was  in  excess  of  $40,000.  No  work  has 
been  done  on  this  mine  below  the  water  level.  About  2  miles  farther 
north  the  Torpedo  mine  is  producing  a  carload  per  week  of  20  per  cent 
copper  ore,  the  work  of  two  miners.  The  Memphis,  adjoining  the  Tor- 
pedo, has  been  a  great  producer  of  copper  and  high-grade  silver  ore. 
At  present  this  mine  is  only  operated  to  furnish  water  for  the  Bennett 
mill.  Still,  on  the  same  contact  extending  to  the  north  is  the  Jay 
Gould  mine,  shipping  high-grade  ore,  copper  and  silver.  The  Merri- 
mac.  Little  Buck  (that  produced  $35,000  in  silver  in  a  few  days),  the 
Edison,  Brown  and  Hafford,  McLaughlin,  Thompson,  and  Roualt,  and 
other  propositions  all  show  veins  of  lead,  copper,  and  silver  in  paying 
quantities  when  the  right  people  come  along  and  take  hold  of  them. 
The  Bear  Canyon  mines  of  Messrs.  Bennett  &  Friedenbloom  will  some 
day  be  immense  producers  of  lead  and  silver.  At  the  head  of  St. 
Nicholas  Canyon  are  found  the  finest  indications  of  the  existence  of 
lead  and  silver  ores  yet  to  be  found.  The  great  San  Andreas  copper 
deposits  are  now  shipping  high-grade  copper  ores  to  El  Paso.  The 
Atchison,  Topekaand  Santa  Fe  Railroad  contemplate  putting  in  good 
roads  to  these  mines  to  secure  the  freighting  of  the  ores.  This  is  truly 
a  wonderful  contact,  but  it  needs  new  blood,  with  energy  and  capital. 
It  will  then  give  employment  to  thousands  and  add  vast  wealth  to  the 
Territory. 

CUMATS. 

Donna  Ana  County,  in  common  with  the  other  sections  of  New 
Mexico,  can  lay  claim  to  a  health-giving  climate;  but  apart  from  the 
generally  favorable  reputation  of  the  Territory,  as  a  whole,  this  county, 
embracing  as  it  does  the  famous  Mesilla  Valley,  has  advantages  from  a 
climatic  and  public-health  standpoint  which  are  unparalleled.  That 
modern  scourge,  typhoid  fever,  is  very  little  known  in  this  region,  and 
the  ordinary  zymotic  diseases  are  only  occasionally  seen.  Among 
the  native  population  tuberculosis  is  almost  unknown,  though  of  late 
years  several  isolate<l  cases  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice. 

The  excellence  of  the  health  of  school  children  is  very  noticeable, 
and  is  well  attested  by  the  records  of  attendance.  As  a  location  for 
the  rearing  of  children  where  they  may  escape  the  various  illnesses  to 
which  their  age  predisposes  Donna  Ana  County  can  have  no  superior. 
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The  climatic  advantages  of  this  section  are  manifold,  as  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  following  condensation  of  the  United 
States  Experimental  Station  reports:  During  the  last  five  years  the 
average  number  of  sunshiny  days  has  been  three  hundred  and  forty- 
eight;  the  relative  humidity  during  the  winter  months  being  34.  This 
maximum  amount  of  sunshine  and  unprecedented  atmospheric  dry- 
ness, combined  with  the  pure  air  which  our  mountain  situation  affords 
and  the  equability  of  temperature  which  our  moderate  altitude  insures, 
makes  the  Mesilla  Valley,  the  "pride  of  the  county,"  an  ideal  health 
resort.  In  fact,  it  is  nature's  great  sanitarium.  These  wonderful 
climatic  conditions  have  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  establishment 
of  numerous  resorts  for  the  care  of  patieuts  with  incipient  pulmonary 
diseases.  At  the  present  writing  a  sanitarium  is  under  construction 
at  Las  Cruces  which  will  be  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  purpose  of  the 
company  is  to  erect  a  large  main  building,  42  by  100  feet,  two  stories 
high,  containing  twenty-two  great  rooms,  library,  dining  rooms,  and' 
smoking  rooms;  the  whole  to  be  surrounded  by  large  verandas,  with  a 
southern  exposure.  Within  easy  access  are  to  be  erected  several  sin- 
gle-story cottages,  after  the  style  of  the  SaranacLake  Sanitarium.  It 
is  hoped  in  time  to  make  the  main  building  an  administrative  build- 
ing and  all  invalids  to  be  housed  in  the  adjacent  cottages,  following 
in  the  lines  of  other  institutions  of  similar  purpose.  There  is  under 
consideration  two  moi-e  institutions  of  this  character. 

It  has  given  much  pleasure  to  the  writer  to  see  this  part  of  New 
Mexico  attrf^rCt  such  attention  from  the  medical  profession.  At  the 
last  two  meetings  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held  respec- 
tively at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  writer  presented 
papers  dealing  with  the  climatic  therax)eutics  of  southern  New  Mexico, 
and  it  was  very  gratifying  indeed  to  note  the  general  favor  in  which 
they  were  received. 

TTiat  Donna  Ana  County  has  a  bright  future  before  it  nobody  will 
deny,  for  it  possesses  many  of  the  requisites  for  securing  such,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  its  wonderful  climate,  attracting  as  it  does  the  best 
class  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  univei'se. 

THE  ELEPHANT  BUTTBS  DAM. 

The  greatest  setback  this  section  has  ever  had  was  that  resulting 
from  the  stopping  of  work  on  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Ele- 
phant Buttes  dam.     A  brief  history  follows: 

A  company  known  as  the  Rio  Grande  Irrigation  and  Land  Company, 
Limited,  of  London,  acquired  the  rights  of  the  Rio  Grande  Dam  and 
Irrigation  Company.  The  object  of  this  company  was  to  store  the 
overflow  waters  and  irrigate  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  Territory.  Of  this  overflow  water  there  is  an  immense 
quantity  that  goes  to  waste  every  year,  as  there  are  no  dams  on  the 
Rio  Grande  to  store  these  waters. 

The  general  plan  of  this  company  was  to  construct  a  mammoth  dam 
at  the  £lephant  Buttes,  near  Engle,  N.  Mex.,  and  form  at  this  point 
the  largest  storage  reservoir  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  large 
dam,  a  series  of  smaller  ones  were  to  be  constructed,  together  with 
canals,  and  by  this  means  bring  under  irrigation  and  cultivation 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  on  the 
continent. 

Work  on  the  smaller  dams  and  canals  was  commenced  in  November, 
1896,  and  continued  until  the  spring  of  1897,  upward  of  $90,000  hav- 
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ing  been  expended.  At  this  point  the  United  States  brought  suit  to 
enjoin  the  company  from  building  the  storage  dam.  Work  had  to  be 
stopped,  and  that  already  done  was  left  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
subjected  to  great  damage  by  the  annual  floods.  The  ground  for 
seeking  the  injunction  was  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  a  navigable 
stream. 

This  claim  is  preposterous.  The  Rio  Grande  is  not  and  never  has 
been  a  navigable  stream,  except  where  it  is  affected  by  the  tide. 
The  true  secret  of  the  attack  can  be  found  in  the  effort  of  certain 
persons  to  have  constructed  at  El  Paso  an  international  dam,  and 
under  the  impression  that  the  Elephant  Buttes  dam  would  interfere 
with  their  plans  and  monopolize  the  water,  they  oppose  the  enter- 
prise. A  careful  investigation  goes  to  show  that,  instead  of  the 
Elephant  Buttes  dam  monopolizing  all  the  water,  the  reverse  would  be 
the  result,  and  the  people  at  and  near  El  Paso  would  have  more  water 
after  its  construction  than  before. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  question  will  shortly  be  settled,  and  the 
company  permitted  to  resume  operations,  for  with  the  completion  of 
this  work  will  blossom  forth  one  of  the  richest  agricultural,  fruit,  and 
dairy  sections  in  the  West.  It  will  outrival  California,  and  supply  the 
East  with  a  superior  and  better  quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables  than 
can  be  produced  in  any  other  section  of  America. 

The  sui)erintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Donna  Ana  County  here- 
with submits  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  public  school  districts 
within  the  county  of  Donna  Ana,  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  for  the 
year  ending  October  1,  1898. 

Number  of  districts,  28 ;  number  of  teachers,  6  male  and  22  female,  total,  28 ; 
enrollment  of  pupils,  688  males,  444  females,  total.  1,082;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 894  males,  205  females,  total,  689;  number  of  scholars  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  21  years,  1,977  males,  1 ,661  females,  total,  3,638.  Average  number  of  months 
taught,  4. 

RBCBIPTS. 

Balance  October,  1897 ..  $8,851.68 

From  the  county  school  fund 5,410.80 

Poll  tax, fines, etc 2,861.77 

Total 8,272.57 

EXPENDITURES. 

Teachers'  wages $5,855.11 

Rent,  fuel,  etc 458.99 

Schoolhouse  and  grounds 1,095.32 

Total 6,909.42 

On  hand 4,214.83 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Presbyterian  Mission  School :  Value  of  property,  $1 ,000.  Enrollment  of  pupils— 
males,  45 ;  females,  82 ;  total,  127. 

Visitation  Academy :  Value  of  property,  $2,500.  Enrollment  of  pupils — males, 
39;  females,  30 ;  total,  69. 

EDDY   COUNTY. 

The  connty  of  Eddy  is  fast  demonstrating  the  fact  that  it  contains 
within  its  boundaries  all  the  possibilities  for  making  it  one  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  centers  in  the  Southwest.  That  its  vast  irriga- 
tion system  has  had  much  to  do  with  its  present  prosperity  and  the 
brilliant  future  that  is  now  at  its  very  doors,  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.    It  was  only  when  that  system  was  first  inaugurated  that  the 
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gro¥rth  of  the  Pecos  Valley  really  began,  and  it  may  truthfully  be 
said  that  since  that  time  the  growth  of  the  various  industries  in  Eddy 
County  has  been  phenomenal.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the  one 
great  interest  that  takes  precedence  over  all  others  in  this  Western 
country,  namely,  that  of  cattle  raising,  could  not  be  affected  by  irri- 
gation. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Irrigation  has 
brought  cattle  into  the  country  by  the  thousand.  It  has  concentrated 
the  interests  of  their  owners  in  their  establishment  of  one  of  the 
largest  shipping  points  in  the  Southwest  at  Carlsbad;  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  making  the  town  not  only  their  headquarters,  but 
also  the  home  of  many  of  them. 

As  to  the  live-stock  industry  in  the  county,  it  is  estimated  that 
during  the  past  year  it  has  been  increased  just  one-third — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  value,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  herds  and  flocks,  has 
appreciated  one-third  over  the  estimates  made  last  year.  The  Pecos 
Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway,  the  extension  of  which  was  opened 
for  business  between  Roswell  and  Amarillo  on  the  24th  of  February 
last,  report  that  during  the  spring  they  transported  over  their  line 
from  all  points  over  130,000  head  of  cattle.  Of  this  immense  shipment 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  least  three-fifths  originated  at  Carlsbad 
or  in  the  territory  tributary  to  it.  Not  only  did  the  county  show 
progress  made  by  the  number  of  cattle  shipped,  but  a  more  valuable 
feature  by  far  was  made  apparent — that  the  grade  of  the  stock  was 
equal,  if  not  generally  superior,  to  that  of  stock  shipped  from  older 
communities  south  of  here.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
cattlemen  of  the  valley,  having  been  generally  successful  during  the 
past  two  years,  have  invested  a  large  portion  of  their  profit  in 
the  purchase  of  a  higher  breed  of  cattle  than  those  of  other  districts. 
Proportionately  as  much  fancy  stock  has  come  into  Eddy  County 
during  the  year  as  into  any  cattle  county  of  Texas.  Herefords  are, 
and  apparently  always  will  be,  the  favorite  here,  and  after  them 
comes  the  Durham  as  a  close  second.  A  very  conservative  estimate 
of  the  number  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  of  the  county,  or  immediately 
adjoining  it  on  the  east,  places  the  number  at  close  to  500,000  head, 
in  herds  going  from  1,000  to  60,000.  When  it  is  said  that  the  owners 
of  this  vast  number  of  food  animals  are  actively  breeding  them  up  to 
a  standard  of  excellence  that  will  gain  for  them  the  very  highest 
prices  paid  in  the  great  cattle  centers  for  choice  beeves,  some  idea  of 
the  progress  made  in  this  one  great  industry  alone  may  be  arrived  at. 

As  to  the  sheep  industry  of  the  county  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  has  been  nearly  or  quite  doubled  during  the  past  year.  The  con- 
stantly advancing  price  paid  for  wool,  the  active  demand  from  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago  for  alfalfa-fed  lambs  have  had  much  to  do  with 
this,  especially  when  the  exceptionally  fine  feed  for  flocks  is  consid- 
ered, and  one  other  matter  that  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  sheep  men 
to  bring  their  sheep  this  way,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  so  far  as  known 
this  section  is  the  only  one  in  the  entire  West  where  there  is  no  fric- 
tion of  any  sort  between  the  cattle  raiser  and  the  sheep  man.  The 
following  item,  taken  from  the  American  Sheep  Breeder,  of  Chicago, 
sets  forth  in  most  unmistakable  language  reasons  why  southeast- 
em  New  Mexico  is  shortly  destined  to  ^come  one  of  the  greatest 
sheep-raising  centers  of  America: 

The  importance  of  the  sheep-breeding  industry  on  the  Pecos  River  is  gradually 
but  steadily  increasing.  South  of  here,  on  the  Rio  Grande— the  great  dividing 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  a  muddy  creek,  dry  for  most  of  the 
year,  and  which  cost  the  United  States  $18,000,000  in  1847  to  establish  as  a  national 
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botmdary  line — ^there  is  to-day  probably  more  sheep  than  in  an]^  other  section  of  the 
United  States  of  anything  like  the  same  area.  From  the  proximity  of  this  district 
to  Mexico,  and  the  facility  with  which  sneep  can  be  brought  in  from  Mexico  and 
the  import  dutjr  evaded,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  flocks  there  will  ever  be  remark- 
able for  anything  bat  numbers,  for  althon^h  the  **  Dons"  across  the  river  have, 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  been  breeding  np  their  cattle,  the  shipment  of  a 
well-bred  lamb  into  the  Repablic  is  of  anything  out  frequent  occurrence.  Mexi- 
can sheep  to-day  are  practically  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  or  fifty,  for 
that  matter — straddling,  rawboned  animals,  built  for  speed  rather  than  for  mutton. 
The  appearance  of  a  flock  would  suggest  to  one  that  it  would  take  a  dozen  genera- 
tions of  careful  breeding  to  bring  them  up  to  anything  like  the  standard  of  the 
most  ordinary  animal  seen  on  northern  pastures. 

Now  this  vast  region,  extending  along  the  river  for  upward  of  800  miles,  and 
embracing  within  its  area  some  six  or  eisht  of  the  largest  counties  of  Texas,  is 
virtually  given  up  to  sheep.  Greaser  and  **  Gringo*'  alike  look  for  a  living  from 
their  flocks,  and  the  cattleman  is  decidedly  in  the  minority.  Notwithstanding 
^1  this,  this  district  is  not  sought  by  progressive  sheep  men  who  raise  sheep  for 
mutton  as  well  as  for  wool,  and  these  men  are  gradually  moving  their  flocks  north- 
ward up  the  Pecos  River  into  New  Mexico.  The  advantages  they  derive  from 
leaving  the  Rio  Grande  country  are  twofold:  First,  they  lessen  the  dancer  of 
their  flocks  becoming  mingled  with  the  poorly  bred  Mexican  animal,  and  so  losing 
a  year's  labor  and  the  expense  they  have  been  to  in  an  effort  to  breed  up  their 
sheep;  and  next,  from  the  fact  that  wild  animals  of  the  depredating  sort  are  as 
plentiful  on  the  Rio  Grande  now,  or  nearly  so,  as  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  sheep  men  are  not  nearly  as  apt  to  form 
clubs  and  pay  scalp  bounties  to  protect  a  sheep  worth  $1  to  $1.25  as  they  would  be 
if  the  same  sheep  was  worth  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Some  of  the  stories  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  coyotes,  lobo  wolves,  panthers,  and  mountain  lions  amon^  the  flocks 
idmost  surpass  belief.  Whether  altogether  true,  or  only  partly  so,  it  is  certain 
that  the  losses  there  from  this  source  are  greater  than  a  man  with  a  flock  of  even 
X>assably  well-bred  sheep  could  afford  to  stand.  For  this  reason  as  much  as  for  the 
one  flrst  named,  the  Pecos  country  is  slowl)r  filliuf^  up  with  a  class  of  sheep  men 
who  mean  to  make  the  most  out  of  their  animals  in  a  practical  and  businesslike 
way,  and  that,  of  course,  means  '*  breeding  up  "  to  a  standard  that  makes  mutton 
that  will  bring  money  in  a  market  like  Chicago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
many  sheep  raisers,  or  rather  woolgrowers,  in  northern  Mexico  or  in  extreme 
soutnem  Texas,  whose  flocks  are  so  particularly  poor  in  blood  that  if  a  carload  of 
them  should  be  unloaded  at  the  Union  Yards  in  Chicago  they  would  excite  as 
much  curiosity  as  so  many  coyotes  would,  and  whose  ultimate  destination  would 
be  the  soap  factorv.  The  Pecos  Valley  hopes  in  time  to  breed  up  its  flocks  as  weU 
as  its  herds,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  steer  or  lamb  fattened  on  the 
Pecos  River  will  carry  with  it  a  reputation  similar  to  that  which  a  Scotch  turnip- 
fed  steer  or  a  Southdown  commands  on  the  London  market. 

The  cultivation  of  the  alfalfa  clover  and  its  prolific  yield  was  the 
first  product  that  drew  attention  to  Eddy  County.  It,  m  fact,  made  it 
famous.  The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  evidenced  by  this  one 
product,  was  so  pronounced  that  even  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  directed  to  the  valley,  and  for  three  months  of  the 
present  year  this  Department  maintained  two  of  its  experts  from  its 
division  of  soils — Messrs.  Means  and  Gardner — in  this  locality  making 
exhaustive  and  critical  tests  of  the  different  strata  and  noting  the 
different  products  that  appeared  to  thrive  best  in  the  various  locali- 
ties. Later  in  the  summer  the  Department  dispatched  two  others, 
attaches  of  the  division  of  biology— Messrs.  Higginson  and  Bailey — 
whose  mission  was  to  make  an  examination  on  the  lands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Carlsbad  strictly  with  reference  to  their  adaptability  to 
the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet.  Their  verdict,  after  a  close  examina- 
tion, was  that  the  sugar  beet  had  its  natural  home  in  this  county, 
and  that  the  industry  was  as  yet  in  its  veriest  infancy. 

RAILROAD  FACILITIES. 

The  completion  of  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  to 
Amarillo,  as  noted  above,  now  gives  that  road  a  total  length  of  370 
miles,  its  southern  terminus  being  located  at  Pecos  City  in  Texas,  on 
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the  Texas  and  Pacific  RaiVay.  It  places  Carlsbad  within  twenty- 
four  hours'  ride  of  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas,  Kansas  City  thirty  hours, 
St.  Louis  forty-eight  hours,  and  Chicago  fifty-two  hours.  Connections 
are  made  with  three  trunk  lines,  two  at  Amarillo,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Denver,  and  with  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
at  Pecos. 

THB  CLIMATE. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  has  for  many  years  been  renowned 
for  its  perfect  climate,  its  absolute  freedom  from  all  malarial  com- 
plaints, and  the  wonderful  effect  it  has  in  pulmonary  diseases  when 
not  too  far  advanced.  Men  are  living  in  Eddy  County  to-day  who 
came  here  ten  years  ago  to  die.  The  equable  weather,  the  dry  and 
bracing  atmosphere  at  once  asserted  their  power  and  begun  to  heal 
the  torn  and  bleeding  lungs  and  quiet  the  troubled  nerves.  It  is  a 
climate,  too,  that  appears  to  infuse  new  vigor  both  in  the  body  and  in 
intellect.  The  desire  of  the  old  Roman  to  have  "Mans sano  in  corpore 
sano"  (a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body)  finds  its  living  realization  on 
the  streets  of  Carlsbad  in  the  person  of  nearly  every  man  that  has 
made  the  valley  his  home  for  any  length  of  time.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  summer  is  80"",  seldom  exceeding  that  figure,  and  in  winter 
42°,  while  for  spring  and  autumn  it  is  60°.  The  following  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Wright,  one  of  Carlsbad's  leading  physicians,  verifies 
the  above  statement: 

Daring  the  last  few  years  the  medical  profession  has  made  ^^reat  progress  in 
the  study  of  climatology  as  a  relief  and  benefit  to  nearly  all  constitntiomd  mseases. 
The  climate  of  sontheastem  New  Mexico,  and  especiallv  the  Pecos  Valley,  is 
rapidly  becoming  known  as  a  panacea  for  all  broncmal  and  Inng  troubles,  as  well 
as  great  benefit  to  stomach  and  kidney  derangements.  This  fact  is  thoroughly 
substantiated  by  the  multitude  of  cures  which  have  been  effected  here  in  the  last 
ten  years.  The  Pecos  Valley  has  been  well  described  as  the  natural  sanitarium 
of  the  world,  and  why?  First,  because  we  have  all  the  requisites  to  make  a  com- 
plete health  resort,  namel^r,  a  dry  air,  a  pure  air,  an  air  of  moderate  temperature, 
not  contaminated  by  i)assing  over  swamjMS  or  through  lar^e  cities,  but  coming 
direct  from  mountain  ranges,  and  contains  nothing  but  life-giving  elements. 
Second,  we  have  what  but  few  places  in  this  region  can  boast  of,  pure  water,  as 
well  as  springs  containing  medical  properties  wmch  are  a  benefit  to  stomach  and 
kidney  troubles.  Last  but  not  least,  the  almost  x>erpetual  sunshine.  The  absence 
of  sudden  changes  of  temperature  is  one  of  the  strong  features  of  this  section, 
which  is  a  great  aid  in  all  forms  of  diseases  or  weakened  conditions. 

During  the  last  year  the  county  of  Eddy  has  had  no  more  deaths  among  the 
residents  from  disease  than  you  could  count  on  your  fingers,  which  speaks  well 
for  a  population  of  over  8,000  inhabitants.  Although  we  have  had  an  epidemic 
of  measles  which  traversed  the  whole  county  during  March,  April,  and  May, 
there  has  not  been  a  death  reported  either  from  the  disease  itself  or  complications, 
which  is  sufficient  proof  that  not  only  is  the  climate  a  benefit  to  chronic  troubles 
but  greatly  modifies  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  One  coming  to  the  valley  for 
the  first  time  from  the  north  must  evidence  surprise  at  how  little  he  suffers  from 
the  heat.  We  have  no  sultry  days  followed  by  more  sultry  nights.  The  niehts 
are  clear,  cool,  and  refreshing.  The  population  of  Carlsbad  and  surrounding 
coimtry  is  largely  made  up  of  people  in  search  of  lost  health.  To-day  they  are 
energetic,  strong,  and  enjoying  the  best  of  health.  These  are  our  best  advertise- 
ments. In  my  two  years'  practice  here  I  have  not  seen  a  single  case  of  pulmonary 
trouble  but  what  was  benefited  by  the  climate,  and  I  believe  my  fellow  practi- 
tioners will  testify  likewise.  The  great  point  for  physicians  sending  patients 
here  for  beneficial  effects  of  this  climate  is  not  to  wait  too  long.  But  all  cases  of 
pulmonary  trouble  will  be  benefited  if  the  decided  firm  grip  of  death  does  not 
expect  to  clium  him  in  a  few  days. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

Abont  a  mile  northwest  from  the  town  of  Carlsbad,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pecos  River,  is  a  group  of  springs  that  in  times  past  were  thought 
to  be  remarkable  merely  from  their  unparalleled  flow  of  water,  two  of 
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the  largest  emitting  a  stream  at  all  seasons,  wet  or  dry,  of  over  5,000 
gallons  a  minute  each,  and  the  others  of  lesser  amounts.  A  year  or 
more  ago,  it  having  been  noticed  that  the  water  of  the  larger  of  the 
two  springs  appeared  to  be  strongly  impregnated  with  minerals,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  be  analyzed.  The  result  was  that  the  waters  were 
found  to  be  almost  analogous  with  those  of  the  great  mineral  spring 
at  Freidrickshalle,  in  Germany.  The  spring  was  then  named  Carls- 
bad. The  rapidity  with  which  the  healing  qualities  of  its  waters 
became  known,  the  almost  instant  relief  it  gave  to  stomach  and  kidney 
troubles  that  had  stubbornly  resisted  medicine,  and  its  effects  on  rheu 
matie  complaints  called  so  much  attention  to  this  locality  that  it  was 
determined  to  change  the  name  of  the  town,  then  known  as  Eddy,  to 
the  name  of  the  spring,  Carlsbad.  This  change  was  effected  by  a 
popular  vote  on  the  23d  day  of  May  of  the  present  year. 

OBOORAPHICAL  SITUATION. 

Eddy  County  lies  between  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-third  degrees 
of  latitude,  the  two  degrees  forming  almost  exactly  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  county.  Its  altitude  is  3,200  feet.  It 
extends  north  and  south  66  miles  and  east  and  west  95,  being  rectangu- 
lar in  shape  and  containing  about  6,300  square  miles.  Of  this  area 
the  lands  bordering  on  the  Pecos  River,  extending  from  3  to  10  miles 
on  either  side,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility,  producing,  wherever 
water  is  introduced,  every  cereal,  vegetable,  and  fruit  known  to  the 
temperate  zone  in  abundance  and  with  unfailing  regularity.  The 
balance  of  the  land  is  strictly  pastoral,  and  the  nutritious  grasses  with 
which  it  is  for  the  most  part  covered  are  producing  now  as  excellent 
cattle  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Territory. 

THB  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 

This  all-important  feature  in  the  development  of  the  country  is 
naturally  the  first  one  about  which  inquiries  are  made  by  prospective 
immigrants  or  investors.  Taking  the  irrigation  system  of  the  valley 
as  a  whole,  it  is  beyond  all  question  the  largest  in  America,  and  the 
immense  sums  that  have  been  expended  on  it  make  it  the  most  com- 
plete as  well.  In  Eddy  County  there  are  two  large  artificial  lakes, 
covering  a  superficial  area  of  some  10,000  acres,  with  a  capacity  of 
100,000  acre-feet — that  is  to  say,  holding  sufficient  water  to  place  1 
foot  of  water  on  100,000  acres  of  land.  There  are  now  in  active  oper- 
ation 40  miles  of  canals  and  main  laterals,  so  arranged  that  at  any 
time  they  can  be  extended  in  any  direction.  The  main  canals  are  from 
30  to  45  feet  in  width,  and  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner. The  annual  water  rent  imposed  by  the  irrigation  company  of 
$1.25  per  acre  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  fee  for  similar  service  in  the 
United  States,  and  thus  far  in  its  history  this  company  has  never 
caused  a  dollar  in  loss  to  its  customers  by  a  failure  to  supply  them 
when  needed. 

PRODUCTS. 

It  may  be  said  that  up  to  this  time  the  soils  of  Eddy  County  have 
developed  peculiar  fitness  for  four  different  products,  all  of  which 
they  produce  when  properly  irrigated,  with  regularity  and  in  abun- 
dance. These  are  fruit,  alfalfa,  vegetables,  and  the  sugar  beet.  It  is 
to  these  that  the  county  thus  far  has  looked  for  its  permanent  and 
positive  advancement  as  an  agricultural  center. 
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As  to  its  fniits,  while  nearly  every  variety  thrives  and  makes  rapid 
growth,  the  peach  produces  most  abundantly,  and  in  size,  flavor,  and 
appearance  it  fully  equals  any  raised  in  the  country.  The  orchards 
are  absolutely  free  from  bugs  or  fruit  pests,  and  a  si)ecked  or  wormy 
peach  or  apple  is  unknown.  During  the  present  year  from  the  Rio 
Pecos  orchard  alone,  an  orchard  covering  but.  16  acres,  over  3,000 
boxes  of  the  very  finest  fruit  will  be  shipped,  and  the  demand  is  such 
for  fruit  from  this  section  that  not  one-half  of  it  can  be  satisfied. 

Alfalfa  produces  on  an  average  5  tons  to  the  acre  annually,  in  four 
and  sometimes  five  cuttings,  and  what  might  be  called  almost  the 
standard  price  for  the  hay  in  Carlsbad  is  $10  a  ton,  with  a  demand 
that  usually  exceeds  the  supply.  Many  cattle  feeders  who  this  year 
propose  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  are  leasing  alfalfa  pasture  for 
which  they  pay  $5  an  acre  for  the  season.  Beef  and  mutton  fed  on 
this  sweet  and  nutritious  clover  acquire  a  flavor  contributed  by  no 
other  fodder. 

Of  the  minor  sources  of  revenue — that  is  to  say,  those  requiring  a 
smaller  capital  to  start  them — the  raising  of  vegetables  presents  a  field 
of  profit  in  this  country  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel 
anywhere.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  always  a  large  home  market, 
and  the  prices  obtained  are  always  highly  satisfactory  to  the  grower*. 
One  man  last  season  cleared  $5,000  on  20  acres  of  celery.  As  to  aspar- 
agus, there  is  just  sufficient  alkali  in  the  soil  to  not  only  render  the 
cultivation  of  this  esculent  very  easy  but  highly  profitable  as  well. 
It  matures  in  the  spring  fully  a  month  earlier  than  in  the  North  or  in 
Texas,  and  consequently  commands  a  high  price.  Other  vegetables, 
in  fact  nearly  every  sort,  thrive  in  the  rich  river  bottoms  of  Eddy 
County,  and  with  a  few  acres,  5  or  10  at  most,  a  man  with  a  little 
money  for  seed  and  a  few  farming  implements  can  not  only  make  a 
good  living  the  year  round,  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  to  advantage 
here  every  day  of  the  365,  but  he  can  in  a  short  time  render  himself 
independent  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  it  takes  no  prophetic  eye  to  fore- 
tell the  future  of  this  countiy.  The  evidences  are  at  every  hand, 
standing  forth  legible  as  the  hills,  clear  as  the  noonday.  Whereverthe 
hand  of  man  has  introduced  water  upon  these  hitherto  arid  wastes 
he  changes  them  into  fertile  and  productive  fields,  rich  with  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  He  stands  astounded  at  the  result  of  his  own  handi- 
work. He  finds  that  here  amidst  the  brown  hills  and  the  sage-brush 
deserts  of  the  Great  West  an  oasis  of  shade  and  verdure  has  appeared, 
destined,  like  the  great  banyan  tree  of  the  forest,  in  the  coming  years 
to  yield  shade  and  fruit  to  wide  neighborhoods  of  men. 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unprecedented  prosperity  in  Grant 
County.  The  two  principal  industries  of  the  county,  cattle  raising 
and  mining,  have  proved  more  than  ordinarily  profitable.  The  high 
prices  obtaining  for  cattle  have  enabled  many  of  the  stockmen  to 
acquire  residences  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where  they  avail  themselves 
of  the  greater  educational  facilities  for  their  children. 

In  mining  phenomenal  success  has  been  attained.  Never  in  the 
history  of  any  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  have  there  been 
made  such  rapid  strides  in  the  development  of  the  wonderful  minei^ 
resources  of  the  West. 
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Taxable  value  of  real  estate, 

RAILROADS. 

Narrow  gauge: 

80  miles  main  track $75,000.00 

1  mile  side  track 1,500.00 

Buildings,  tools,  etc 4, 125. 00 

Sonthem  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 

91.80  miles  main  track 689,100.00 

9.07  miles  side  track 10,820.00 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company: 

10.98  miles  main  track 71,370.00 

4.63  miles  side  track 5,544.00 

Silver  City  Branch: 

48.29  miles  main  track 217,305.00 

3.90  miles  side  track 4,680.00 

Silver  City  and  Northern  Branch:  • 

14.50  miles  main  track 43, 500. 00 

0.97  miles  side  track 970.00 

Buildings,  tools,  etc 11,020.00 

TELEGRAPH   LINES. 

Southern  Pacific  Company,  91.30  miles  single- wire  tel- 
egraph line 2,280.00 

Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe: 

4- wire  telegraph  line 489.20 

1 -wire  telegraph  line 120.25 

Western  Union,  90  miles,  8  wires  and  instruments 3, 180. 00 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona   Telegraph   Company,  80 

miles  single  wire 750.00 


$80,625.00 


649,920.00 


854,889.00 


6,769.45 

i 


1,091,703.45 


AGRICULTURAL  LANDS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  THEREON. 

Irrigating  ditches,  U  miles 150.00 

Grazing  land  value 40,270.00 

Improvements .' 68,520.00 

Agricultural  land 80,547.00 

Improvements 107,055.00 

TOWN  PROPERTY. 

City  lots 151,520.00 

Improvements 896,350.00 

Taxable  value  of  personal  property. 

Horses $98,670.00 

Mules 4,080.00 

Beef  and  stock  cattle 1,101,700.00 

Sheep,  graded 8,775.00 

Swine 2,080.00 

Burros 760.00 

Wagons,  carts,  trucks,  carriages,  and  vehicles  of  all 

kinds 88,720.00 

Saddles,  robes  and  blankets,  harness 9,160.00 

Sewing  machines 9,170.00 

Average  value  of  merchandise  during  year  ending 

March  1,1899 128,410.00 

Amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures 2, 000. 00 

Farming  implements 2,910.00 

Fixtures  of  saloon,  office,  or  other  business  places 28, 420. 00 

Money  on  hand 1 ,  075. 00 

Book»— law,  medical,  miscellaneous 8,710.00 


281,542.00 


547, 870. 00 
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Watches  and  clocks $1,590.00 

Jewelry,gold  and  sUver  plate 8,985.00 

Mnsical  instrmnents 5, 800 .  00 

Household  furniture 45,280.00 

Shares  of  stock  in  national  or  other  banks 54,400.00 

Com 450.00 

Hay 150.00 

Lumber 625.00 

Steam  engines 8,500.00 

Sawmills, flouring  mills  (steam) 2,500.00 

Tools— caipenters*, blacksmiths*, etc 1,425.00 

Mines,  surf  ace  improvements 84,968.00 

Mines, net  product 18,800.00 

Credits— notes,  book  accounts,  etc 1 ,  680 .  00 

$1,654,298.00 

Total 3,575,408.46 

The  foregoing  table  represents  but  a  tithe  of  the  real  valne  of  prop- 
erty in  Grant  County.  In  the  above  estimate,  taken  from  the  assess- 
ment rolls  of  the  county,  cattle  are  valued  at  $11  per  head,  this  value 
being  fixed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  while  the  same 
cattle  are  eagerly  sought  by  buyers  at  prices  ranging  from  $16  per 
head  for  yearlings  to  $24  per  head  for  full-grown  stock. 

The  enormous  values  of  mining  property  are  absolutely  without 
taxation  except  the  improvements,  as  buildings,  mills,  etc.,  upon  the 
mines.  This  is  by  reason  of  a  Territorial  law  passed  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory,  and  whereby 
mines  are  not  subject  to  taxation  until  ten  years  after  a  patent  for  the 
land  has  been  obtained  from  the  United  States  Government.  As  few 
of  the  mines  are  patented,  and  fewer  still  have  been  patented  for  ten 
years,  this  great  property  value  does  not  yet  take  a  place  in  the  taxa- 
ble values  of  the  county. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  taxable  valuation  placed  on  railroads 
and  other  properties  is  low.  Hence,  while  the  rate  of  taxation  may 
seem  high  to  people  of  the  East,  yet  it  is  in  reality  no  higher  than  in 
other  paxts  of  the  United  States. 

AORICULTUBB. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Grant  County  are  but  little  developed, 
and  yet  the  area  under  cultivation  would  supply  an  abundance  of 
food  products  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  if  properly  managed 
and  cared  for.  The  principal  agricultural  section  of  the  county  at 
present  is  on  the  Mimbres  River,  a  small  stream  situated  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  county.  There  are  now  about  20,000  acres  under 
cultivation  upon  this  stream  which  furnishes  the  water  for  irrigation. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  system  of  storage  reservoirs  which  will 
store  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  100,000  acres  of  the  choicest  land  in 
the  West,  which  lie  just  l^low  the  site  chosen  for  the  main  dam. 
Negotiations  have  been  completed  whereby  the  company  will  acquire 
title  to  this  land,  and  within  a  few  months  work  will  be  commenced 
upon  the  dam  and  reservoirs.  The  land  will  be  colonized  with  thrifty 
farmers  from  the  East,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  now 
sent  annually  from  this  county  to  Eastern  States  for  hay,  grain, 
poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  other  farm  products  will  be  kept  at  home. 

The  company  is  comi>osed  of  Chicago  capitalists,  and  is  known  as 
the  Rio  Mimbres  Dam  and  Irrigation  Company,  with  A.  R.  BurkdoU 
as  resident  manager.  The  company  now  has  a  lesser  experimental 
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irrigation  system  at  work,  and  has  1,000  acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. Here  there  is  found  the  first  producing  canaigre  farm  in  the 
United  States.  The  cultivation  of  this  crop  is  bound  to  soon  prove  a 
profitable  and  extensive  industry,  as  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  valley  of  the  Mimbres  produces  canaigre  of  superior  quality 
to  that  grown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  poorest  of  the  many 
samples  analyzed  for  the  Rio  Mimbres  Dam  and  Irrigation  Company 
gave  returns  of  30  per  cent  of  tannic  properties,  while  the  canaigre 
tubers  grown  in  other  localities  give  11  to  25  per  cent  of  tannic  values.  * 
This  company  has  200  acres  in  canaigre.  As  the  canaigre  tuber  at 
two  years'  growth  produces  12  tons  per  acre,  and  the  product  is  worth 
$6  per  ton  upon  the  ground,  when  dug,  it  is  plain  that  a  canaigre 
crop  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  is  obtained  with  less  labor  than  is 
generally  expended  on  other  crops  which  give  anything  near  as  good 
cash  returns. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  upon  the  Mimbres  producing  fruit  of 
superior  quality,  the  peaches  and  apples  competing  successfully  with 
those  raised  in  the  States,  as,  in  fact,  many  carloads  of  apples  espe- 
cially have  been  shipped  to  the  East  and  to  Arizona.  Fruit  grown  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Mimbres  Mountains  may  have  equals  ebewhere, 
but  sui>erior  it  would  be  difficult  to  encounter.  A  fortune  awaits  the 
happy  man,  who,  having  the  means,  has  the  business  foresight  to  erect 
a  canning  plant  in  that  neighborhood. 

On  the  Gila  River,  to  the  north  and  west  of  Silver  City,  there  are 
about  5,000  acres  under  cultivation,  one-fifth  of  which  is  operated  by 
the  Gila  Farm  Company,  which,  besides  raising  all  of  everything 
required  for  home  consumption,  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits  of  the 
finest  grades  obtainable  anywhere.  A  small  apiary  on  this  farm  pro* 
duces  10  tons  of  honey  annually.  With  storage  reservoirs  and  dam 
properly  constructed  the  area  of  tillable  land  along  the  Gila  could  be 
increased  to  50,000  acres. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  cattle  interests  of  Grant  County  are  by  no  means  an  insignifi- 
cant feature  of  wealth,  amounting  as  they  do  to  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  yearly  to  the  thrifty  slock  grower.  Grant  County  is  by  far 
in  the  lead  of  any  other  section  of  the  Territory  in  this  important 
industry.  The  shipments  for  a  number  of  years  past  have  been 
unusually  heavy,  that  of  1898  aggregating  in  round  numbers  $1,000,000 
in  value.  Silver  City  is  the  largest  shipping  point  for  cattle  in  south- 
ern New  Mexico,  and  during  the  busy  season  the  festive  cow  puncher 
is  a  familiar  sight  upon  the  streets.  The  stock  yards  south  of  the  city 
are  large,  easy  of  access,  and  supplied  with  all  the  modern  conveni- 
ences. Stock  from  all  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  the  county 
ship  from  here,  as  also  frequent  shipments  from  southern  Socorro 
County.  The  Santa  Fe  system  pays  special  attention  to  this  large  and 
lucrative  branch  of  their  business. 

The  recent  rise  in  the  prices  for  beef  cattle  has  proven  an  incentiVe 
to  stock  growers,  and  they  are  consequently  giving  the  subject  of 
better  beef  their  strictest  attention.  The  stock  cattle  of  this  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  of  a  high  grade,  and  the  profits  are  accordingly 
great.  Prices  have  been  good,  ranging  from  $16  to  $18  and  $22  for 
yearlings,  twos,  and  threes.  The  ranges,  both  mountain  and  valley, 
are  good  this  year,  as  rains  have  been  abundant  and  cattle  had  fared 
well  during  the  winter  last  past.  Sheep  and  goats,  of  which  there  are 
quite  a  number  in  this  county,  have  proven  remunerative  to  their 
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owners  as  food  prodnoers,  while  the  wool  and  cashmere  fleeces  have 
been  disposed  of  at  fancy  figures.  The  stockmen  of  this  section  all 
wear  smiling  countenances,  and  some  of  them  diamonds.  Their  bank 
rolls  have  increased  amazingly  during  the  past  six  months,  and  fall 
sales  promise  to  greatly  add  to  their  already  plethoric  purses.  Cattle 
passed  through  the  winter  well  and  the  calf  crop  this  year  is  good. 
The  outlook  is  decidedly  encouraging  and  the  stockmen  accordingly 
in  happy  spirits. 

Hog  raising  has  hardly  as  yet  become  a  distinctive  industry,  although 
there  are  several  small  concerns  in  operation  in  the  Burro  Mountains, 
where  mast  is  plentiful.  A  few  farmers  along  the  Middle  Gila  who 
raise  com  extensively  and  who  have  no  immediate  market  for  their 
crops  put  it  into  pork,  which  readily  brings  5  and  6  cents  per  pound 
in  Silver  City. 

There  are  a  few  extensive  horse  farms  in  the  county,  but  they  are 
mostly  conducted  in  connection  with  the  cattle  ranches,  as  riding 
ponies  are  a  prime  necessity  to  the  cow  man  and  are  constantly  in 
demand  to  replace  worn  out  and  aged  stock. 

HOT  8PBIN08. 

There  are  a  number  of  mineral  springs  in  the  county,  some  of  which 
have  proven  to  possess  remarkable  medicinal  qualities.  The  cele- 
brated Hudson  Hot  Spring,  located  about  midway  between  Silver  City 
and  Deming,  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, has  aC^ady  achieved  a  wide  reputation  as  a  health  and  pleasure 
resort.  The  temperature  of  the  water  registers  142®  F.,  and  is  almost 
a  sure  cure  for  rheumatism,  blood  and  kidney  diseases,  and  various 
other  complaints. 

The  hotel  accommodations  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  during  the 
summer  months  no  more  delightful  pleasure  resort  can  be  found  in 
the  country. 

The  Gila  Hot  Springs,  60  mixes  north  of  Silver  City,  are  much 
sought  for  their  medicinal  qualities,  but  the  accommodations  are  not 
as  good  as  they  might  be.  Camping,  hunting,  and  fishing  parties  to 
the  higher  MogoUon  country  frequently  make  this  a  stopping  place, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  party  enjoy  themselves  here  while  the  men  folks 
go  up  into  the  mountains  after  large  game,  which  can  be  found  in 
abundance. 

SILVER  CITY. 

The  county  seat  of  Grant  County  is  located  in  a  pretty  mountain 
valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rolling  hills,  which  serve  to  protect 
it  from  high  winds.  The  altitude  is  6,021  feet  above  sea  level;  the 
average  yearly  rainfall  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  14.18  inches; 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  55"^,  the  average  for  the  summer 
months  being  72°.  On  the  coldest  of  winter  nights  the  thermometer 
rarely  falls  lower  than  12°  or  15°  above  zero,  while  the  days  are  always 
temperate,  ranging  from  45°  to  70°  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

In  summer  time  the  thermometer  ranges  from  70°  to  90°  during  the 
day,  seldom  reaching  96°,  while  the  nights  are  delightfully  cool,  having 
an  invigorating  effect  upon  the  system.  These  temperatures,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  latitude  and  at 
such  an  altitude,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  climates  of  the 
world,  its  recuperative  and  health  restoring  properties  being  attested 
by  thousands  who  have  come  from  other  climes  to  enjoy  its  beneficial 
effects. 
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It  is  a  thriving  and  prosperoos  town  of  3,500  inhabitants,  the 
American  element  largely  predominating.  The  population  of  Silver 
City  will,  in  point  of  intelligence  and  education,  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  town  of  like  size  in  the  world,  and  it  is  fully  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  community  in  the  United  States  as  a  law-abid- 
ing body  of  citizens.  Larceny,  burglary,  and  kindred  crimes  are 
comparatively  unknown,  while  civility  and  politeness  mark  the 
demeanor  of  all  whom  you  meet. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  substantially  built  towns  in  the  United  States, 
brick  and  stone  being  used  exclusively — ^not  a  frame  building  within 
the  city  limits.  There  are  four  churches,  Methodist,  Episcopalian, 
Catholic,  and  Presbyterian,  each  of  the  edifices  being  a  credit  to  the 
congregations  which  built  them. 

The  educational  facilities  are  better  than  in  most  towns  of  similar 
size  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  first  public  school  in  the  Territory  was 
organized  here,  and  to-day  has  a  very  large  attendance.  Besides  the 
public  school,  the  Territorial  normal  school  is  located  here.  The  insti- 
tution is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  its  fame  as  a  thorough  train- 
ing school  for  teachers  inducing  pupils  from  other  States  and  Territories 
to  come  here  to  complete  their  education  and  training  in  their  chosen 
profession.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  conduct  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,  where  many  Catholic  children  receive  a  liberal  education 
under  the  beneficent  care  of  the  good  Sisters. 

SUver  City  is  the  supply  point  and  distributing  station  for  a  large 
area  of  territory,  which  thus  becomes  tributary  to  it.  It  is  thus  ren- 
dered a  very  prominent  mercantile  as  well  as  financial  center,  and  a 
great  amount  of  business  is  done  by  the  merchants,  as  also  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  financial  exchanges  is  transacted  through  the  medium 
of  the  Silver  City  National  Bank,  a  conservative  linking  house 
wherein  all  the  most  approved  business  methods  are  in  vogue. 

The  city  has  a  first-class  waterworks  system,  as  well  as  an  electric- 
light  plant  of  the  latest  improved  design,  each  owned  and  operated 
by  a  private  corporation.  All  of  the  most  modern  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  civilization  are  enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  Silver  City. 

DEMINO. 

The  second  town  in  population  and  commei'cial  importance  of 
Grant  County  has  2,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  port  of  entry  for  cattle 
and  other  imports  from  Mexico.  It  has  a  fine  schoolhouse  and  a 
good  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  attendance  is  quite  large.  A  very 
lai*ge  area  of  cattle-raising  country,  extending  50  miles  south  to  the 
Mexican  boundary  line,  is  tributary  to  this  city  of  the  plain,  as  also 
the  following  mining  camps  find  here  their  base  of  supplies  and  mer- 
cantile center:  Hachita,  Volcano,  Apache,  Tres  Hermanas,  Cooks 
Peak,  and  Florida.  It  has  two  churches  with  comparatively  large 
congregations,  an  opera  house,  waterworks  system,  with  the  purest 
water  found  in  any  town  in  the  world,  and  all  modem  conveniences. 

The  town  site  is  laid  out  upon  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  desir- 
able plateaus  of  the  Southwest,  having  an  altitude  above  sea  level  of 
4,800  feet.  Situated  as  it  is  at  the  junction  of  two  great  continental 
railways — the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Southern 
Pacific,  which  span  the  continent — and  the  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific, 
and  the  Sonora,  Sinaloa  and  Chihuahua  roads  now  under  active  con- 
struction, which  will  afford  practical  means  for  the  development  of 
the  great  industrial  resources  of  the  States  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua, 
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and  Sinaloa,  in  northern  Mexico,  it  is  especially  designed  to  offer  every 
inducement  to  the  various  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country, 
the  best  facilities  for  handling  the  enormous  amount  of  traf&c  grow- 
ing out  of  the  development  of  the  great  mineral,  agricultural,  and 
pastoral  resources  tributary  to  Deming. 

Commercially  considered,  the  location  gives  to  the  town  superior 
advantages,  and  the  completion  of  the  Southern  lines  of  rai&oads 
into  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  in  connection  with  those  already  estab- 
lished, will  give  to  Deming  the  prestige  of  being  a  center  of  wealth,  of 
commerce,  and  manufactures  in  a  Territory  whose  area  is  an  empire 
in  extent,  the  resources  of  which  embrace  every  known  article  used  by 
civilized  man. 

MINES. 

The  mountains,  which  occupy  fully  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the 
county,  are  pregnant  with  all  of  thc^  minerals  and  metals  most  useful 
to  mankind.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  produced  from  the  mines  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  x>ast,  while  Grant  County  is  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  oldest  copper  mine  in  the  United  States — the 
Santa  Rita  del  Cobre,  which  was  worked  by  the  Spaniards  more  than 
a  century  ago.  Enormous  veins  of  the  richest  and  purest  iron  occur 
at  several  places,  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  ore  being  shipped  daily  to 
the  iron  and  steel  works  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  to  smelters  at  other 
points. 

Ranking  first  among  the  mining  facilities  of  Grant  County  should 
be  enumerated  the  Silver  City  Reduction  Works.  This  smelting 
plant,  which  one  year  ago  was  handling  60  tons  of  ore  per  day,  has 
grown  in  capacity,  as  it  has  grown  in  favor  with  the  miners  of  the 
Western  States  and  Territories,  until  it  now  has  a  capacity  of  240  tons 
per  day.  It  draws  its  ore  supplies  from  all  parts  of  New  Mexico, 
from  Arizona,  Utah,  Colorado,  California,  and  Old  Mexico.  This 
rapid  progress  and  success  is  due  to  honest,  capable,  and  ef&cient 
efforts  of  the  officials  in  control  of  the  concern.  The  works  are  owned 
by  the  Hearst  estate,  with  Bev.  Risque  as  president  of  the  reduction 
company  and  S.  £.  Bretherton  as  general  manager.  It  gives  the 
miners  a  home  market  for  their  ores  and  saves  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  distant  smelters. 

By  the  use  of  very  recent  improvements,  patented  by  members  of 
the  company,  the  cost  of  smelting  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
and  the  saving  thus  made  is  shared  with  the  miner,  which  in  a  great 
measure  accounts  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  works. 

SANTA  RTTA. 

The  copper  mines  of  this  district  are  proving  to  be  of  phenomenal 
richness  and  extent.  This  wonderful  body  of  ore  is  without  parallel 
in  size,  and  the  percentage  of  copper  greater  than  in  any  large  cop- 
per mine  known.  Geologically,  it  is  an  isolated  occurrence,  conform- 
ing to  none  of  the  heretofore  conceived  ideas  of  formation  of  ore 
bodies. 

The  area  occupied  by  this  enormous  mass  of  oro  is  fully  1  mile 
square,  the  entire  mass  being  ore  which  can  be  profitably  worked, 
with  the  exception  of  three  small  vertical  bands  of  quartzite  which  con- 
tain no  ore.  All  the  balance  of  this  great  mass  is  ore,  and  ore  of  superior 
quality  to  the  average  of  the  copper-producing  mines  of  the  world. 
These  mines  gave  employment  to  ^X)  men  from  January  until  June  of 
this  year,  and  many  thousands  of  tons  of  rich  ores  were  extracted, 
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many  carload  lots  giving  returns  of  from  60  to  75  per  cent  copper, 
while  the  average  of  all  ore  shipped  was  a  fraction  over  20  per  cent 
copper.  In  June  the  property  changed  ownership,  being  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Rockefeller,  Burrage,  and  associates  for  a  cash  considera- 
tion of  11,400,000.  A  corps  of  mining,  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
civil  engineers  and  experts  are  now  upon  the  ground  making  plans 
for  the  erection  of  one  of  the  most  complete  plants  ever  erected  for 
the  extraction  of  copper.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  these  works  Santa  Rita  will  rank  among  the  greatest  copper- 
mining  districts  of  the  world. 

These  mines  are  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  having  been  worked 
by  the  Spaniards  from  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  until  the 
Territory  was  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  Millions  of 
pounds  of  copper  were  extracted  and  the  metal  shipped,  on  mules,  to 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Two  of  the  old  forts,  erected  by  the  Spaniards 
for  defense  against  Indians,  are  still  standing,  and  the  old  dumps  at 
the  mine  cover  hundreds  of  acres,  demonstrating  the  extent  of  the 
great  excavations  below.  In  later  years  the  mines  were  worked  inter- 
mittently by  Americans,  many  of  the  ventures  being  failures  on 
account  of  being  harassed  by  the  Indians,  one  firm  losing  nearly 
1250,000  by  rai<&  of  the  redskins.  And  thus  these  mines  had  an 
eventful  though  not  always  a  prosperous  career,  until  two  years  and 
a  half  ago  when  Arthur  E.  Dawson  took  charge  as  general  manager 
of  the  property  for  J.  Parker  Whitney,  of  Boston.  By  indefatigable 
effort  and  economical  management,  without  a  dollar  of  capital,  he 
put  the  mines  on  a  paying  basis.  The  dividends  from  the  property 
continued  to  grow  larger  and  the  mines  to  attract  more  and  more 
attention  from  capitalists  until  they  finally  purchased  the  property  at 
the  figures  given  above,  and  now  it  bids  fair  for  Grant  County  to  have 
at  Santa  Rita  the  greatest  copper  mine  in  the  world. 

PINOS  ALTOS. 

The  old  Spanish  records  in  the  custody  of  the  Mexican  Government 
at  the  city  of  Chihuahua  tell  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Pinos  Altos 
by  Gen.  Pedro  Almendaris,  one  of  the  early  commandantes  of  the 
Mexican  fortress  at  Santa  Rita,  distant  12  miles  east,  and  where  were 
situated  the  famous  Santa  Rita  copper  mines.  The  first  discovery  of 
gold  by  Americans  was  made  on  May  18,  1860,  by  Messrs.  Birch, 
Shively,  and  Hicks.  The  camp  was  first  caUed  Birchville,  in  honor  of 
Birch,  who  was  the  first  to  find  the  precious  metal.  Within  six  months 
700  men  were  in  camp  looking  for  the  gold  lucre.  In  1861  quartz 
mining  was  commenced,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  lodes  being  located. 
Many  other  quartz  veins  were  immediately  located,  the  ores  being 
reduced  and  the  gold  recovered  by  grinding  and  amalgamation  in 
arrastres.  From  twenty  to  fifty  arrastres  were  kept  in  constant  opera- 
tion until  1866,  producing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000.  Adding 
to  this  the  gold  produced  from  the  placers,  and  the  total  of  gold  pro- 
duced in  the  first  five  years  would  amount  to  over  1500,000.  Consider- 
ing the  crude  facilities  for  operating  the  mines  and  the  perpetual 
dread  and  uncertainty  caused  by  frequent  Indian  attacks,  it  was  a 
remarkably  good  showing.  In  1866  a  15-stamp  mill  was  erected  by 
Virgil  Marston.  This,  the  first  modem  machinery  in  the  camp,  was 
quickly  followed  by  other  mills  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  kept  in 
constant  operation  upon  the  oxidized,  free-milling  ores  from  the  surface 
of  the  veins.     As  depth  upon  the  veins  was  attained  the  sulphureted 
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ores  were  encountered,  whicli  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  gold  by  the  processes  then  in  vogue. 

In  1883  concentration  of  the  sulphurous  ores  was  attempted  by 
Messrs.  Place  &  Johnson,  but  the  process  was  a  failure  for  lack  of 
experienced  operators.  In  1884  Peter  Wagner  made  a  success  of  the 
concentration  process  upon  the  ores  of  the  camp,  and  the  same  year 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Stevens  purchased  and  put  in  successful  operation  the 
Place  &  Johnson  concentration  plant,  which  had  heretofore  been  pro- 
nounced a  failure.  From  fchat  time  until  last  year  the  ores  have  been 
worked  by  amalgamation  and  concentration  of  the  tailings,  the  con- 
centrated product  being  shipped  te  the  smelting  works. 

The  several  claims  upon  the  Pacific  vein  which  were  purchased  by 
the  Hearst  estate  two  years  ago  have  been  systematically  exploited, 
under  the  superintendency  of  B.  B.  Thayer,  an  experienced  mining 
engineer.  Several  shafts  have  been  sunk  upon  these  claims,  one  of 
them  having  attained  a  depth  of  nearly  1,000  feet  below  the  upper 
workings  at  the  apex  of  the  hill.  The  ore  body  exposed  is  probably 
the  most  continuous,  both  vertically  and  laterally,  that  has  ever  been 
developed  in  any  gold  mine.  The  width  of  the  vein  varies  from  6 
inches  to  10  feet,  while  the  gold  value  will  average  about  an  ounce 
per  ton.  A  pipe  line  has  been  built  to  bring  water  from  the  Gtebhardt 
Springs,  8  miles  away.  A  mill  of  60  tons  capacity  is  now  in  course  of 
construction  and  has  an  assurance  of  a  long  and  successful  run,  as 
more  than  sufficient  ore  to  keep  the  mill  steadily  employed  for  five 
years  is  now  blocked  out  and  ready  for  extraction.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mill  capacity  will  soon  be  increased,  if  it  be  found  that  the  water 
supply  is  sufficient.  In  the  meantime  a  lO-stamp  mill  is  working 
stet^ily  upon  the  ore  extracted  in  development  work. 

The  Atlantic  and  Deep  Down  mines  are  being  developed  by  Gillig  & 
Co. ,  of  New  York  City,  who  purchased  the  properties  from  the  Treasure 
Mining  Company,  a  Denver  corporation,  that  worked  the  property  for 
two  years  at  a  good  profit. 

The  Golden  Giant,  Rathbum,  Langston,  and  other  properties  have 
been  constant  producers  of  gold  bullion  for  many  years  and  have  added 
their  share  to  make  up  the  millions  which  the  camp  has  produced. 

HANOVER. 

This  camp  is  a  mineral  wonder,  both  as  to  variety  of  ore  and  extent 
of  ore  bodies.  Here  are  found  enormous  veins  of  iron  from  10  to  50 
feet  in  thickness.  From  two  of  these  mines  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  are  shipping  200  tons  per  day,  and  this  output  will  be 
largely  increased  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  the  mines,  which 
will  be  about  October  15,  1899.  Large  quantities  of  copper  ore  are 
being  shipped  from  the  Modoc  group,  the  Humboldt,  Hanover,  and 
numerous  other  mines.  Manganese  occurs  in  large  quantities,  and 
lead  ores  have  been  profitably  mined  here.  Like  its  close  neighbor, 
Santa  Rita,  its  greatest  wealth  is  in  copper,  the  production  of  which 
is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

CENTRAL. 

This  district  really  comprises  within  its  boundaries  the  mining 
camps  of  Santa  Rita  and  Hanover,  but  the  name  is  more  especially 
applied  to  designate  the  locality  immediately  contiguous  or  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Central.  Here  are  found  several  lead, 
silver,  and  gold  mines.  The  principal  mines  of  the  district  are  the 
Texas  and  Grand  Central,  owned  by  the  Bayard  Milling  and  Smelting 
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Company,  a  company  of  Philadelphia  capitalists,  represented  by  H. 
Niles  as  resident  manager.  These  mines  have  been  developed  to  a 
depth  of  500  feet,  showing  a  large  vein  of  ore  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
and  proving  the  permanency  and  value  of  the  veins  of  the  district  in 
depth.  A  concentration  mill  upon  the  mines  is  being  successfully 
operated. 

OTHER  MINING  CAMPS. 

Chloride  Flat,  3  miles  from  Silver  City,  has  produced  over  $3,000,000 
in  silver;  even  at  the  present  depreciated  price  of  silver  several  of  the 
mines  are  paying  well. 

At  Alhambra,  the  Alhambra  mine  is  being  worked  and  very  rich 
silver  ore  is  being  extracted. 

At  Victoria,  large  bodies  of  high-grade  lead  ore  have  been  extracted 
from  the  mine  which  gives  its  name  to  the  camp.  Wolframite,  a  rare 
and  valuable  mineral,  is  also  found  here. 

At  Stein's  Pass,  Granite  Gap,  Hachita,  and  Volcano  rich  lead  and 
silver  mines  are  being  opened  and  ai*e  producing  large  profits. 

At  Gold  Hill,  the  Reservation,  Standard,  Nancy  Lee,  and  other 
gold  mines  are  producing  bullion. 

At  Paschal,  in  the  Burro  Mountains,  several  copper  mines  are  being 
profitably  worked  for  the  higher  grade  ores,  which  are  shipped  to  the 
smelters,  while  other  very  large  bodies  of  lower  grade  ore  are  await- 
ing the  advent  of  capital  to  erect  suitable  reduction  works  upon  the 
ground,  when  these  ores  can  be  mined  and  copper  produced  at  a  very 
Uirge  profit. 

The  prospects  for  the  immediate  future  of  Grant  County  could  not 
possibly  be  brighter.  Prosperity  reigns  throughout  the  county,  no 
boom  nor  excitement,  but  everything  on  a  substantial  and  paying 
basis,  with  still  greater  prosperity  assured  from  day  to  day  as  the 
resources  of  the  county  are  developed  more  and  more. 

OUADALOUPB  COUNTY. 

Guadaloupe  County,  the  banner  grazing  county  of  the  Territory, 
with  hundr^ls  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  of  the  very  finest  for  set- 
tlement, offers  unexcelled  opportunities  to  the  home  seeker.  Almost 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  this  county,  embracing  part  of  the  so-called 
staked  plains,  is  covered  with  the  finest  of  grama  grass.  Water  is 
found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  it  needs  only  the  master 
hand  of  man  to  create  a  veritable  paradise  here. 

As  a  sheep  country  Guadaloupe  County  is  ahead  of  them  all.  The 
finest  improved  Merino  hei*ds  are  found  here,  and  the  wool  produced 
is  without  doubt  the  finest  in  quality  and  strength  of  staple.  Next  to 
the  sheep  industry  comes  that  of  cattle,  both  of  which  are  successfully 
carried  on  in  this  county. 

The  agricultural  crops  of  Guadaloupe  Countj'  are  alfalfa,  fruit,  and 
cereals.  Apples  and  pears  here  excel  in  flavor  and  size,  being  similar 
to  fruit  raised  in  California. 

As  yet  little  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  irrigation  enter- 
prises. In  this  direction  most  excellent  opportunities  are  offered, 
especially  at  Fort  Sumner,  where  12,000  acres  of  land  could  be 
irrigated  at  nominal  cost. 

Puerto  de  Luna,  the  county  seat  of  Guadaloupe  County,  has  a 
♦20,000  court-house,  several  large  stores,  good  schools,  and  about  1,500 
people,  and  is  the  center  of  a  fine  'stock  and  agricultural  section. 
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The  Pecos  River,  with  its  excellent  ditch  system,  furnishes  an  abun- 
dant water  supply  to  this  section  of  great  promise. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  the  altitude  is  such  (being  about  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea)  that  a  more  desirable  locality  can  not  be 
found  an3rwhere  for  sheep  and  stock  raising.  Sheep  raising  has  been 
a  most  important  industry  here,  particularly  with  the  native  people. 
Cattle  raising  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  principal  industries,  and  it 
is  meeting  with  much  favor  and  success. 

The  mineral  lands  found  in  this  section  embrace  gold,  silver,  coi)- 
per,  coal,  and  iron.     Coal  has  been  found,  and  is  of  good  quality. 

Oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  timothy  are  chiefly  grown,  and  the 
ranch  houses  and  homes  for  live-stock  raising  are  numerous.  As  a 
live-stock  country  this  locality  is  specially  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
horses. 

But  as  a  pleasure  and  health  resort  this  locality  has  become  famous. 
The  scenic  effects  are  grand.  The  country  is  wild  and  broken,  and 
much  game  abounds,  including  bear  and  deer,  while  the  streams  are 
literally  alive  with  mountain  trout  running  as  high  as  5  pounds  in 
weight. 

Splendid  pine  forests  cover  the  mountains  and  mesas,  and  the  tim- 
ber industry  is  a  most  important  and  growing  one,  and  in  the  near 
future,  with  some  investment  of  capital,  Guadaloupe  County  will 
come  to  the  front  in  the  development  of  her  resources. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Lincoln  County  is  situate  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
and  embraces  an  area  of  nearly  5,000  square  miles  since  the  last  divi- 
sion of  it,  when  the  entire  southern  portion  of  it  was  set  off  to  the 
new  county  of  Otero. 

The  general  surface  of  Lincoln  County  is  comparatively  level,  but 
broken  here  and  there  by  detached  ranges  of  mountains,  rendering  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable,  as  well  as  picturesque,  portions  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico. 

The  climate  of  this  section  is  an  ideal  one,  being  far  enough  south 
to  avoid  any  very  severe  cold  weather  during  the  winter,  and  the 
altitude,  combined  with  the  cooling  rains  which  almost  invariably 
prevail  through  July  and  August,  render  outdooi  life  peculiarly 
delightful  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  make  it  a  veritable  '^  prom- 
ised land"  for  the  home  and  health  seeker. 

This  county  at  present  has  a  x>opulation  of  about  9,000  inhabitant's 
and  an  assessed  valuation  of  $1,608,226,  or  a  fraction  over  $24.72 
per  capita.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  is 
almost  universally  conceded  that  the  assessment  rolls  never  represent 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property,  these 
figures  make  an  extremely  favorable  showing  as  to  the  financial 
standing  of  the  people  in  this  county. 

The  principal  industry  thus  far  has  been  the  raising  of  live  stock. 
The  ranges  in  this  section  are  well  sheltered  by  foothills  and  numer- 
ous belts  of  timber,  and  the  grass  is  abundant  and  nutritious,  so  that 
stock  thrive  well  the  year  round,  making  cattle  as  well  as  sheep  rais- 
ing here  not  only  safe  but  highly  profitable.  The  latest  estimate, 
made  just  prior  to  June  1,  1899,  places  the  number  of  cattle  on  the 
ranges  of  the  county  at  41,046  and  their  value  at  $451,511.  This, 
however,  can  not  be  considered  a  fair  showing,  as  most  of  the  ranches 
had  made  their  usual  spring  shipments  prior  to  the  time  the  list  was 
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made  out,  one  firm  alone  having  shipped  28,000  head  of  cattle  in 
March  previons,  which  was  more  than  one-half  the  total  estimate  in 
June. 

Of  sheep  there  were  64,390;  goats,  7,787;  horses,  2,780;  males,  102. 
There  were  also  257  burros  and  4,148  hogs  in  this  connty  listed  for 
taxation.  Owing  to  the  long  distance  from  a  suitable  market  but 
little  attention  has  heretofore  been  given  to  agriculture.  Only  enough 
grain  and  vegetables  have  been  raised  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
The  county  now  has  10,883  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  the  larger 
portion,  of  course,  lying  along  the  watercourses  and  subject  to  irriga- 
tion, though  in  certain  localities,  notably  along  the  eastern  foothills 
of  the  White  Mountains,  a  large  tract  has  been  producing  abundant 
crops  for  the  past  five  years  without  any  moisture  whatever  except 
that  retained  by  the  soil  from  the  winter  snows  and  the  annual  rains. 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  deep  plowing,  with  subsoiling 
and  thorough  cultivation,  would  cause  much  of  the  land  in  this 
region,  especially  that  contiguous  to  the  mountain  ranges,  now  classed 
as  "arid,"  to  grow  most  of  the  cereals  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  at 
a  very  fair  profit.  No  finer  fruit,  either  in  size,  quality,  or  flavor,  can 
be  produced  in  any  country  than  that  gathered  from  the  orchards 
around  the  White  Mountains  in  Lincoln  County.  Now  that  a  market 
has  lately  been  opened  up  by  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  fruit  raising 
will  receive  much  more  attention,  and  in  a  few  years  will  form  quite 
an  item  in  the  freight  shipments  to  El  Paso  and  other  points. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  Coe  Brothers,  on  the  Rio  Ruidosa, 
A.  C.  Austen  and  P.  G.  Peters  on  the  Rio  Bonito,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barber 
on  the  Three  Rivers,  and  many  others  throughout  the  county,  has 
stimulated  other  ranch  owners  in  their  vicinity  to  plant  extensive 
orchards  with  the  best  variefles  of  fruit  trees  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  so  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  valleys  and  even 
waste  pla<^8  will  burst  forth  into  a  fragrant  cloud  of  peach  and  apple 
blossoms. 

Lincoln  County  is,  perhaps,  more  abundantly  favored  by  nature 
than  any  other  section  of  equal  scope  in  the  Southwest.  Aside  from 
its  vast  areas  of  grazing  and  agricultural  lands,  which  are  as  yet  but 
little  more  than  half  utilized  on  account  of  an  inadequate  supply  of 
surface  water,  its  other  resources  are  enormous.  From  the  Gallinas 
Mountains  on  the  north  to  the  White  Mountains  on  the  south,  a  uis- 
tance  of  about  80  miles,  there  lies  a  practically  inexhaustible  mineral 
belt.  There  is  not  a  mountain  range  within  its  border  where  the 
precious  metals,  in  some  form,  do  not  crop  out  on  the  surface.  This 
fact  has  been  well  established  for  years,  but  the  long  distance  from 
any  line  of  railroad  communication  has  prevented  the  development 
of  these  vast  resources  of  wealth,  as  the  transportation  of  other  than 
gold  ore  was  made  impossible. 

Only  in  cases  where  the  deposits  have  proven  to  be  so  enormously 
rich  that  they  have  paid  for  their  own  exploiting  from  the  surface 
down,  and  a  dividend  besides,  has  the  work  been  prosecuted  with  any 
kind  of  system  or  continuity.  It  can  be  safely  asserted  that  no  mine 
in  this  whole  mineral  belt,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  being  worketl 
at  the  present  time  where  the  output  of  the  mine  itself  has  not  paid 
the  expense  of  operating  and  development,  together  with  the  cost  of 
machinery  for  reducing  the  ore. 

The  Old  Abe  mine  at  White  Oaks  is  an  example  in  point.  This 
mine  is  now  down  to  the  1,200-foot  level;  no  water  has  yet  bee^a 
encountered,  neither  is  there  any  intense  heat  perceptible.  This  is 
probably  the  deepest  dry  mine  in  the  United  States.     At  this  great 
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depth  the  vein  is  less  broken  than  near  the  surface  and  carries  about 
the  same  amount  of  free  milling  ore  with  a  large  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  refractory  ore.  It  has  always  paid  a  handsome  profit  over  the 
ordinary  mining  expenses  when  systematically  and  economically 
worked.  During  the  past  year  the  present  management  has  purchased 
a  coal  mine,  and  put  in  working  order  for  supplying  the  necessary 
fuel  a  50-ton  cyanide  plant  to  work  the  tailings  as  they  come  from 
the  mill,  with  many  other  improvements,  and  the  mine  has  paid  for 
them  all  with  ore  taken  from  development  work,  as  but  little  sloping 
has  been  done. 

The  North  and  South  Homestake  mines  in  the  same  district  are 
down  to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet  and  600  feet,  respectively,  with  a  large 
amount  of  underground  development  work,  and  always  paid  a  hand- 
some dividend  when  properly  managed. 

The  Lady  Godiva,  Little  Mack,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  many  other 
mines  in  the  White  Oaks  district^  have  been  exploited  sufficiently  to 
show  that  they  are  of  about  the  same  character  as  the  mines  already 
demonstrated  by  deep  workings. 

In  the  JicarUla  Range,  12  miles  northeast  of  White  Oaks,  the 
gulches  are  full  of  placer  gold,  estimated  at  several  million  dollars, 
but  as  yet  are  worked  only  in  a  crude,  spasmodic  way,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  water,  which  has  to  be  hauled  several  miles  in  order  to 
obtain  the  gold  by  panning.  This  when  obtained  is  rather  coarse  and 
almost  pure.  A  plan  is  now  on  foot  to  pipe  the  water  from  the  Capi" 
tan  Mountains,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  wash 
out  this  gold  by  hydraulic  process. 

In  the  Gallinas  Mountains^  still  to  the  north,  there  are  many  fine 
prospects  carrying  copper  carbonates  and  sulphides;  also  lead  carbon- 
ates and  galena,  carrying  as  high  as  40  per  cent  lead  and  20  per  cent 
silver  per  ton.  This  is  comparatively  virgin  ground  on  account  of  the 
long  distance  from  any  base  of  supplies  and  the  expense  of  ship- 
ping ore. 

In  the  central  eastern  portion  of  the  county  is  the  El  Capitan  range 
of  mountains  almost  entirely  unprospected,  although  some  very  fine 
ore,  carrying  both  copper  and  gold,  has  been  located  in  that  region. 

The  Nogal  and  White  Moun^in  ranges,  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
county,  contain  a  veritable  network  of  mineral-bearing  leads,  much 
of  it  low  grade,  it  is  true,  but  in  immense  bodies,  which,  after  all,  are 
considered  the  more  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  experienced  miners. 
Among  the  more  productive  mines  in  this  Nogal  district  might  be 
noted  the  American,  where  its  original  locator,  Billy  Gill,  ground  out 
a  fortune  with  the  aid  of  a  mule  and  an  arrastra;  the  Hellen  Rae, 
from  which  old  man  Rae  carried  a  gunny  sack  of  ore  down  to  his 
cabin  daily  and  pounded  out  enough  yellow  metal  in  a  mortar  to  wear 
a  silk  hat  and  a  syndicate  smile  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  then 
sold  the  claim  to  St.  Louis  parties  for  $10,000.  The  owners  have  since 
put  in  a  reduction  plant. 

The  Hopeful,  generally  called  the  Parson's  mine,  where  a  mountain 
of  low-grade  ore  lies  dormant  because  the  heirs  could  never  agree  to 
work  it  themselves  or  fix  a  price  on  the  property  so  that  its  volume  of 
gold  may  be  added  to  the  whole  product. 

This  whole  vast  mineral  belt,  which  in  its  entirety  contains  almost 
every  known  mineral,  is  now  open  to  the  world.  It  never  has  been 
thoroughly  prospected.  The  land  practically  belongs  to  the  General 
Government,  and  perfect  title  can  readily  be  obtained,  as  there  is  not 
a  land  grant  in  Lincoln  County. 
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The  building  of  the  El  Paso  Northeastern  Railroad  into  the  heart 
of  this  region  has  stimulated  all  manner  of  enterprises  more  than  any 
event  in  its  history,  and  many  fortunes  will  be  made  here  in  the  next 
few  years  by  those  who  have  the  courage  to  venture  and  the  capital 
to  invest. 

In  addition  to  the  precious  metals,  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  White 
Oaks,  which  is  the  natural  business  center  of  the  county,  ledges  of 
black,  gray,  and  white  marble  over  a  mile  long.  Here,  as  well  as  at 
the  Salado  and  in  the  Jicarilla  Mountains,  are  immense  bodies  of 
iron  ore  running  from  50  to  70  per  cent.  Nature,  to  more  especially 
endow  this  portion  of  the  great  domain,  has  underlaid  200  square  miles 
of  it  with  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal,  the  quality  of  which  can  not  be 
excelled  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Openings  have  been  made  in 
these  coal  measures  at  White  Oaks,  at  Salado,  and  at  other  points, 
sufficient  to  prove  their  quality  and  continuity.  Inside  of  two  months 
this  county  will  be  supplying  El  Paso  and  the  Southwest  with  fuel  of 
a  very  superior  kind  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  So  cheaply  can  this 
coal  be  mined  that  at  White  Oaks  the  very  best  quality  is  being 
delivered  to  consumers  at  $2.75  per  ton. 

In  the  county  there  have  been  forty-three  school  districts  already 
organized,  and  there  are  1,438  children  of  school  age. 

At  White  Oaks  is  a  school  building  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,  with  four  rooms  furnished.  Nogal,  Lincoln,  and  Picacho  each 
have  public  school  buildings  suitable  for  two  dex>artments.  The 
other  districts  are  all  supplied  with  school  buildings  of  fair  capacity. 
For  the  past  few  years  much  interest  has  been  taken  in  educational 
matters  throughout  the  county,  and  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  is 
growing  rapidly  less  each  year. 

Being  in  direct  communication, with  the  outside  world,  this  long 
isolated  region  will  now  receive  agreat  influx  of  money  and  capital 
to  aid  in  developing  its  unlimited  resources  and  to  uncover  new  mines 
of  wealth. 

As  to  the  climate,  the  Gtoneral  Gk)vemment  settled  that  when  it 
established  a  marine  hospital  at  the  Old  Fort  Stanton  Military  Reser- 
vation, near  the  geographical  center  of  the  county,  where  it  proposes 
to  test  the  agency  of  mild  and  pure  air,  tempered  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  ozone,  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

SALADO  C50AL  FIELDS,  IN  LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

The  present  terminus  of  the  £1  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad  will 
be  Gray,  a  village  in  the  center  of  the  Salado  coal  fields,  Lincoln 
County,^.  Mex.  Here  are  thousands  of  acres  of  coal,  connected  by 
a  railroad  to  a  region  where  coal  is  at  a  premium — the  region  sur- 
rounding El  Paso. 

As  soon  as  the  railroad  became  a  certainty  men  were  put  to  work 
at  once  in  the  Salado  mines,  and  many  tons  of  coal  are  now  waiting 
the  welcome  whistle  of  the  locomotive  to  be  carried  to  El  Paso,  where 
the  market  is  sure  and  steady. 

The  coal  is  excellent  for  steaming  purposes,  and  is  destined  in  time 
to  be  used  most  exclusively  by  the  different  factories  and  smelters  in 
Pass  City,  and  also  in  the  northern  and  interior  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

The  railroad  having  now  reached  the  coal  fields,  it  is  expected  that 
within  six  months  from  this  date  more  than  a  thousand  miners  will 
be  working  in  the  Salado  district. 
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MORA  COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Mora  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Union  County,  on 
the  north  by  Colfax,  on  the  south  by  San  Miguel^  and  on  the  west  by 
Rio  Arriba  and  Taos  counties.  This  county  has  an  area  of  over 
2,000  square  miles,  consisting  of  well-watered  and  as  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive agricultural  and  horticultural,  as  well-grassed  pastoral,  as 
rich  mineral,  and  as  densely  wooded  timber  lands  as  can  be  found  in 
any  other  locality  in  the  great  Southwest. 

A  choice  of  remunerative  occupation  is  offered  to  either  the  farmer, 
gardener,  or  stockman ;  or,  should  the  home  seeker  prefer  to  prospect 
for  mineral,  or  be  a  lumberman,  he  can  find  among  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  on  Government  land, 
free  and  open  to  all  comers,  sufficient  inducement  for  that  necessary 
labor  which  accumulates  wealth  in  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  treas- 
ures of  the  hills  or  in  felling  the  giants  of , the  forest. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  county,  all  public  domain,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  stock  raising.  The  great  plains  lying  between  Union 
County  and  Red  River  support  numerous  herds  of  sheep,  aggregating 
hundreds  of  thousands  during  all  the  year.  This  immense  stock 
range  is  well  watered,  and,  with  sufficient  shelter  afforded  by  the 
many  brakes  and  canyons,  comes  near  to  being  the  stockman's  ideal 
of  what  a  summer  and  winter  range  should  be.  The  grass  is  black 
gramma,  well  known  to  be  the  most  nutritious  of  grasses. 

From  Red  River  westward  the  country  is  broken  by  cedar-clad  hills 
and  open  parka  and  glades;  is  dotted  with  pict^uresque  stock  ranches 
and  small  farms  until  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mora  is  reached  at 
Cherry  Valley,  from  which  point  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mora 
River  large  tracts  of  land  are  farmed,  and  all  under  irrigation  sys- 
tems, yielding  heavy  crops  of  alfalfa,  the  principal  forage  plant 
grown.  Other  crops  successfully  raised  are  meadow  hay,  oats,  wheat, 
com,  and,  in  fact,  all  small  grains  give  a  greater  return  per  acre  in 
bushels,  and  many  more  pounds  to  the  bushel,  than  any  of  the  famous 
wheat  or  com  States. 

From  Watrous  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  Mora  County,  on 
all  the  streams  and  throughout  all  the  many  beautiful  valleys,  very 
large  amounts  of  grain  and  hay  are  annually  harvested.  Las  Vegas 
is  yet,  and  has  been  for  decades,  the  principal  market  and  distrib- 
uting point  for  all  crops  raised  in  the  upper  Mora  and  tributary  val- 
leys, as  well  as  the  receiving  and  distributing  point  for  all  material 
timbers  used  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  sent 
for  hundreds  of  miles  north  and  south  over  its  line. 

The  town  of  Mora  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  valleys,  thickly  populated  with  prosperous  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants,  the  visible  evidence  of  whose  labor  contributes 
in  a  marked  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
with  the  remarkable  result  that  not  less  than  40,000  wagonloads  of 
products  from  farm  and  forest,  and  of  merchandise,  agricultural 
implements,  etc.,  are  exported  and  imported  annually. 

As  yet  railroad  communication  between  Mora  and  the  outside  world 
is  lacking,  but  recently  there  has  been  incorporated  the  Las  Vegas, 
Mora  and  Taos  Railway  Company,  with  principal  office  at  Las  Vegas, 
which  intends  to  link  those  towns  named  in  its  title  and  bring  them 
into  close  connection  by  means  of  a  standard-gauge  electric  railway, 
thus  giving  to  Mora  all  the  advantages  of  being  practically  on  a  trans- 
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continental  line,  through  Las  Vegas,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  *Pe  Railway,  as  a  gateway.  The  early  construction  of  this  line 
is  almost  an  assured  fact. 

The  opportunities  for  investment  in  Mora  County  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  To  either  the  large  or  small  capitalist, 
the  millionaire,  or  the  *'man  with  the  hoe"  there  are  presented  open- 
ings for  the  safe  employment  of  money  which  will,  in  manifold  man- 
ner, repay  all  judicious  outlays. 

With  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railway  will  immediately 
follow  the  installation  of  immense  beet-sugar  refineries,  canning 
establishments,  flour  and  oatmeal  mills,  planing  and  saw  mills,  and 
various  other  important  industries,  raw  material  for  which  will  come 
from  the  surrounding  country.  One  item  alone,  i.  e.,  pease,  will  fur- 
nish to  a  cannery  over  1,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  equal  to  as  many 
cans  as  pounds,  and  of  as  fine  a  quality  and  delicious  a  fiavpr  as  any 
imported  French  pease.  The  Mora  pea  can  be  bought  for  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  it  requires  but  little  arithmetical  effort  to  figure  between 
the  cost  and  profit  on  an  article  at  1  cent  per  pound  for  raw  material 
and  25  to  30  cents  per  can  for  the  merchantable  product.  Beans  in 
great  quantities  are  also  grown  in  all  the  valleys  of  western  Mora 
County,  and  they  will  assuredly  prove  an  additional  industry  to  that 
of  canning  pease,  especially  as  the  New  Mexico  market  is  now  clamor- 
ing for  both  of  them.  A  very  heavy  export  business  can  be  trans- 
acted, and  both  canned  pease  and  beans  will  readily  sell  in  all  Eastern 
cities. 

The  La  Cueva  Ranch  Company  has  successfully  proven  the  entire 
suitability  of  the  Mora  Valley  soil  for  sugar  beets,  and  a  year  or  two 
ago  planted  a  small  tract,  which  produced  the  astonishing  yield  of 
22  tons  per  acre,  which,  on  analysis  made  by  the  chief  chemist  at  the 
Territorial  agricultural  station  at  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.,  and  by  the 
chief  chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
showed  19.7  per  cent  and  19.4  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter  per  ton 
of  beets.  The  La  Cueva  Ranch  Company  has  a  standing  offer  to 
supply  the  crop  off  not  less  than  3,000  acres  of  beets  for  a  first-class 
refinery  located  anywhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ranch, 
which  would  be  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  required  by  a  100,000-ton 
plant.  The  tonnage  lacking  for  such  establishment  can  be  easily  fur- 
nished in  close  proximity,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  is  hereby 
opened  to  large  capital  to  come  and  invest. 

The  amount  of  oats  annually  raised  in  the  Mora  Valley  alone  often 
exceeds  10,000,000  pounds,  while  2,000,000  pounds  of  wheat  is  re- 
garded as  only  a  moderate  yield.  The  following  is  about  as  the  crops 
are  annually — sometimes  more,  sometimes  a  little  less: 

Wheat pounds..  2,500,000 

Oats - do...     8,000,000 

Com do...      500,000 

Hay do.-..  2,000.000 

Alfalfa do..-.  1,000,000 

Sheep head.-      100,000 

Wool pounds..      500,000 

Pease  and  beans do 2,000,000 

Lumber square  feet..  2,000,000 

Piles linear  feet..      200,000 

Raibroadties 200,000 

Cattt© head..         2,000 

Imports  of  merchandise,  agricultural  implements,  etc pounds. .  4, 100, 000 

But  in  this  connection  it  is  only  just  and  right  to  state  that  the  area 
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of  land  actually  under  the  plow  is  but  a  mere  patch  compared  to  the 
whole  area  of  the  county,  which  statement  is  necessary  to  explain 
what  would  otherwise  appear  an  extreme  paucity  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. There  are  at  least  500,000  acres  of  rich  lands  lying  idle  and 
uncultivated,  all  of  which  can  be  put  under  irrigation  systems  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Mora,  Rio  de  la  Casa,  Sapello,  ManueUtes,  CeboUa, 
Coyote,  Rito,  Agua  Negra  rivers,  and  several  minor  streams,  all  of 
which  rivers  and  streams  carry  strong  heads  of  never-failing  water. 

Fruits  of  all  the  hardier  varieties  grow  both  wild  and  in  orchards  in 
extravagant  profusion;  they  also  offer  sx)ecial  inducements  for  the 
establishment  of  preserving  or  canning  works. 

In  minerals  the  various  sorts  in  constant  demand  for  smelting  pur- 
poses are  abundant.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  copper  ore  ever 
brought  forth  from  the  treasure  vaults  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
to  be  obtained  in  western  Mora  CJounty.  There  is  also  gold-bearing 
ore,  iron,  galena,  and  other  sorts  awaiting  exploitation  and  intelligent 
wcH'k  of  the  prospector  and  miner  to  show  their  extent. 

Coal  of  a  semianthracite  character  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
apparently  inexhaustible  measures,  which  are  of  sufficient  thickness 
and  of  such  excellence  as  to  establish  their  commercial  value  beyond 
all  peradventure.  When  railroad  transportation  has  been  provided. 
Mora  County  coal  will  become  known  all  over  the  West  as  a  strong 
competitor  in  ' '  black  diamonds  "  with  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  Mora  County  is  not  less  than  17,000  souls.  Its 
assessed  valuation  is  about  $1,200,000,  being  probably  only  one-third 
of  the  actual  value. 

The  altitude  runs  from  6,000  feet  above  sea  level  to  10,000  feet,  or 
X>erhaps  a  little  higher  on  the  mountain  peaks. 

The  climate  is  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  northern  part  or  plateaa 
land  of  New  Mexico,  and  surpasses  that  of  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  for  counteracting  and  curing  all  sorts  of  pulmonary 
complaints. 

The  scenery  in  the  mountains  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  the 
Swiss  Alps  by  those  people  who  have  seen  both. 

The  hunter's  paradise  and  the  fisherman's  ideal  for  trout  fishing  is 
here  to  be  found ;  the  many  mountain  streams  abound  in  speckled 
beauties,  while  game,  both  feathered  and  furred,  small  and  large, 
roams  the  hills  on  all  sides. 

The  home  seeker  can  purchase  lands  already  under  cultivation  for 
$20  per  acre  and  upward.  Farming  pays  when  such  lands  will  readily 
and  constantly  yield  50  bushels,  or  3,000  pounds,  of  wheat  i)er  acre, 
which  is  now  selling  on  the  ground  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  never 
less  than  1  cent,  with  a  surety  of  no  failures  in  crop  on  account  of 
irrigation. 

Many  other  farm  products  are  raised  in  this  county,  and  of  late 
years  iK)tatoes  have  been  most  successfully  grown ;  so  much  so  as  to 
enter  into  active  competition  with  both  California  and  with  Greeley, 
Colo.,  bulbs  in  the  home  markets. 

Vegetables  of  almost  every  known  variety  are  grown  throughout  all 
the  valleys  and  on  all  the  farms  in  Mora  County.  Cabbages  of  40  to 
50  pounds  in  weight,  as  solid  and  sound  as  can  be  imagined,  are  com- 
mon results  of  the  gardener's  toil.  The  soil  seems  i)eculiarly  well 
adapted  to  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  radishes,  and  lettuces, 
and  garden  truck  of  all  sorts  attains  speedy  maturity,  taking  the  place 
of  and  driving  out  of  local  markets  all  importations  of  vegetables  from 
better-known  parts  of  the  West,  on  account  of  the  superior  flavor  of 
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the  home-raised  article.     Celery  flourishes  in  this  county ;  large  quan- 
tities can  be  raised  for  export  in  addition  to  meeting  local  demand. 

In  natural  but  as  yet  undeveloped  resources  Mora  CJounty  can  pro- 
duce a  great  and  varied  abundance.  Excellent  clay  for  brickmaking; 
red  and  white  sandstone ;  limestone ;  products  of  the  forest,  white  pine, 
red  and  white  spruce,  cedar  of  sufficient  growth  for  electric,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  poles,  and  many  other  trees  of  commercial  value  all 
grow  in  great  quantity  and  of  remarkable  thriftiness. 

There  is  enough  timber  in  western  Mora  County  to  build  a  railroad 
round  the  earth  ;  enough  white  spruce  to  supply  a  very  extensive  paper 
mill,  or  several  of  them,  with  raw  material  for  years  to  come.  There 
is  coal  in  endless  amount  for  fuel  for  manufactories,  canneries,  beet- 
sugar  refineries,  etc.,  and  raw  product  sufficient  to  supply  their 
demands  and  keep  them  steadily  in  operation  from  the  very  moment 
they  are  ready  to  commence. 

Excellent  natural  wagon  roads,  kept  in  good  repair,  cover  the  county 
with  a  regular  network.  All  means  of  travel  and  transportation  are 
now  maintained  by  vehicles  only,  except  where  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  cuts  across  the  country  from  Wagon  Mound  to 
Watrous,  some  40  miles  of  line. 

There  is  no  county  in  New  Mexico  which  presents  so  diversified  a 
field  for  the  safe  employment  of  capital  in  large  or  small  sums  as 
Mora  does.  Good  management,  abundantly  aid^  by  fertile  soil,  per- 
manent  water  for  irrigation,  and  intelligent  farming,  will  produce 
almost  incredible  results.  The  land  requires  no  artificial  fertUizer,  as 
the  water  used  in  irrigating  attends  to  reaewing  the  soil  every  year, 
or  just  as  often  as  irrigation  is  given  the  lands  and  the  crops. 

To  first  realize  and  afterwaMs  appreciate  what  Mora  Oounty  can 
show  and  offer  to  the  world,  personal  inspection  and  investigation  are 
absolutely  necessary,  as  its  most  fruitful  x>ortions  and  choicest  loca- 
tions lie  remote  from  the  present  railway  and  are  not  seen  or  even 
heard  of  outside  their  immediate  environs. 

n'ONLBT  COUNTY. 

The  legislature  of  1898-99  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  by  an  act 
created  the  county  of  McEinley  out  of  a  i)art  of  the  county  of  Berna- 
lillo, which  new  county  of  McKinley  will  embrace  all  that  i)ortion  of 
the  county  of  Bernalillo  lying  within  the  following  boundaries: 

On  the  north  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  county  of  San  Juan ;  on 
the  east  commencing  at  a  point  where  the  south  boundary  line  of  the 
county  of  San  Juan  intersects  the  range  line  between  ranges  8  and 
9  west  of  the  New  Mexico  princii>al  meridian;  thence  south  between 
ranges  8  and  9  west  of  the  southeast  comer  of  township  14  north, 
range  9  west;  thence  along  the  west  boundary  line  between  townships 
13  and  14  north,  ranges  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  and 
21  west,  to  the  intersection  of  said  line  with  the  west  boundary  line  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico;  thence  north  along  the  said  boundary 
line  between  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  tx)  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Al^ough  this  new  county  has  been  created  as  above  set  forth,  it 
will  not  be  fully  organized  until  January,  1901.  Gallup  will  be  the 
county  seat.  McKinley  County  is  located  in  a  rich  coal-producing 
section  of  country.  In  fact,  nearly  the  entire  county  is  underlaid 
with  coal  and  will  undoubtedly  in  time  be  one  of  the  richest  counties 
and  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Territory,  as  it  has  numerous  resources 
and  advantages  enough  to  make  it  so. 
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In  the  town  of  Gallup,  the  county  seat,  there  are  located  the  Cres- 
cent Mining  Company,  the  Caledonia  Mining  Company,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  large  mining  companies,  employing  hundreds  of  men. 
The  coal  mined  is  shipped  to  California,  Arizona,  and  Old  Mexico. 
There  are  also  the  MulhoUand  and  Casna  Mining  Company,  and  United 
States  Senator  Clark  owns  and  ox>erates  successfully  a  large  mine 
about  5  miles  west  of  Gallup.  There  are  a  number  of  other  parties 
operating  mines,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  by  reference  to 
United  States  Coal  Mine  Inspector  J.  W.  Fleming's  report  contained 
herein. 

In  addition  to  the  immense  and  inexhaustible  coal  beds,  there  has 
also  been  discovered  coal  oil  and  deposits  of  asphalt  in  this  county, 
which,  however,  have  not  as  yet  been  developed  to  any  great  extent. 
This  county  is  traversed  by  about  80  miles  of  railroad. 

OTBRO  COUNTY. 

Otero  County,  which  was  created  in  February  of  this  year  by  an 
act  of  the  thirty-third  legislative  assembly,  has  exi)erienced  a  more 
remarkable  growth  than  any  region  in  the  Territory  since  the  locality 
came  under  the  domination  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
erection  of  this  young  empire  is  directly  due  to  the  efforts  of  C.  B.  and 
J.  A.  Eddy,  railroad  promoters,  who  induced  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  capitalists  to  push  a  railway  across  100  miles  of  barren  and  dust- 
choked  plain  to  the  Sacramento  Mountains  and  tap  a  region  previ- 
ously devoid  of  market  and  destitute  of  shipping  facilities,  but 
prolific  of  all  manner  of  farm  products,  fruit,  timber,  and  minerals. 
The  expenditure  essential  in  reclaiming  the  locality  from  its  primeval 
solitude  aggregated  over  a  million  dollars,  but  the  investment  is 
already  proving  remunerative  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  capital- 
ists who  furnished  the  money  for  the  work. 

The  county  is  6,912  square  miles  in  dimension  and  contains  192 
townships,  or  4,423,680  acres.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  classes 
of  land:  Land  irrigable  by  artesian  or  pumped  water,  1,228,800  acres; 
stock  range,  2,584,320  acres;  White  Sands  Desert,  138,240  acres.  The 
Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reservation  occupies  465,720  acres,  or  738 
square  miles. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  high  plateau  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains  covers  an  area  from 
60  to  70  miles  in  length  and  15  miles  in  width,  and  is  a  wonderfully 
productive  agricultural  country.  Farmers  are  rapidly  settling  the 
locality,  and  they  find  a  ready  market  in  the  county  for  all  manner 
of  farm  and  ranch  products.  Every  ranchman  is  evidently  in  pros- 
X>erous  circumstances,  for  the  railway  has  brought  a  market  to  their 
very  doors,  and  the  distance  is  so  far  to  other  markets  that  they  have 
practically  no  competition  and  can  command  top  prices  for  everything 
that  they  raise.  The  amount  of  land  now  under  cultivation  aggre- 
gates 1,500  acres,  situated  in  the  following  x>ortions  of  the  county: 
Mescalero  Indian  Agency,  1,600  acres;  Penasco region,  1,800;  Fresnal 
Canyons,  1,300;  Three  Rivers,  800;  Tularosa  Canyon,  800;  Sacra- 
mento River  Valley,  600;  Tularosa  and  vicinity,  400;  Agua  Chiquito, 
400;  Weed,  400;  La  Luz  Canyon,  350;  La  Luz  and  vicinity,  200;  Elk 
Spring  Canyon,  200;  Silver  Spring  Canyon,  150.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  f ullv  100,000  acres  of  fine  farming  land  in  the  county  that  can 
be  utilized  for  ranch  purposes  without  irrigation.    In  the  mountain 
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region  no  irrigation  is  required  except  for  cabbage  plants  and  tender 
vegetables,  which  demand  water  before  the  spring  rains  commence. 
Wells  are  now  being  bored  for  artesian  water,  and  when  it  is  secured 
over  a  million  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  that  already  available 
will  be  reclaimed  for  agriculture. 

FRUIT  GROWING. 

The  valleys  and  plains  in  the  foothills  and  adjacent  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Mountains  furnish  one  of  the  best  fruit-growing  countries  iu 
the  United  States.  There  are  now  23,500  fruit  trees  and  24,000  grape 
vines  producing  fruit  in  the  county.  The  fruit  trees  are  located  in 
the  following  various  places:  Three  Rivers,  5,000  trees;  La  Luz  and 
vicinity,  8,500;  Tularosa,  4,000;  mountain  country,  6,000.  The  Tula- 
rosa  country  has  15,000  grapevines;  La  Luz,  6,000,  and  Three  Rivers, 
3,000.  Previous  to  this  year  there  was  no  way  of  getting  the  fruit  to 
market,  and  each  season's  crop  was  a  total  loss  except  for  the  small 
amounto  required  for  home  consumption.  From  time  to  time  a  few  of 
the  orchardists  tried  to  dispose  of  their  crops  by  hauling  them  over 
the  rough  mountain  roads  to  Roswell,  Eddy,  White  Oaks,  Nogal,  and 
El  Paso,  distances  varying  from  80  to  120  miles,  but  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  the  time  required  in  disposing  of  the  fruit  made  the 
experiment  unprofitable.  With  the  railway  facilities  now  available 
it  will  be  possible  to  dispose  of  each  season's  crop  without  any  diffi- 
culty, for  the  market  embraces  the  whole  Southwest,  and  the  climate 
is  such  that  a  vast  amount  of  fruit  is  required.  Very  few  of  these 
now  engaged  in  fruit  raising  understand  horticulture,  but  the  methods 
employed  in  California  and  other  great  fruit-raising  sections  will 
come  into  general  use  here  when  the  profits  to  be  m^e  in  the  busi- 
ness are  realized.  So  far  the  trees  here  have  been  free  from  scale  and 
destroying  insects,  and  the  total  demolition  of  a  crop  by  frost  is 
unknown.  There  is  less  loss  and  risk  attached  to  the  fruit  business 
in  Otero  County  than  anywhere  else  in  the  West.  The  fruit  raised  is 
remarkably  large  and  luscious,  and  the  flavor  unexcelled.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  remarkable  worth  of  the  region  as  a  fruit-growing  sec- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  one  orchard 
at  Three  Rivers.  In  P.  Coughlan's  orchard  this  year  the  peach  trees 
are  so  heavily  laden  with  fruit  that  the  branches  of  the  trees  are 
touching  the  ground,  and  in  many  instances  have  been  broken.  The 
peaches  are  from  3  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is  estimate  that 
this  small  orchard  of  less  than  3,000  trees  contains  200,000  pounds  of 
peaches.  They  sell  for  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  El  Paso  market,  and 
the  crop,  if  marketed,  would  represent  to  him  $10,000.  Some  of  these 
peaches  weigh  as  much  as  19  ounces,  and  an  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair  gained  for  them  the  premium.  Apples  from  this  orchard  have 
been  found  to  weigh  29  ounces.  One  tree  contained  6,000  pounds  of 
fruit.  Marked  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  fruit  growers  in 
the  higher  mountain  country,  and  apples  do  esi)ecially  well  there. 

CATTLE  GRAZINa. 

Otero  County,  with  its  abundance  of  water  and  4,038  square  miles 
of  range,  furnishes  an  ideal  spot  for  the  stock  grower.  There  are 
now  owned  by  residents  of  the  county  39,500  head  of  cattle,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  fully  50,000  head,  owned  by  large  companies  having 
home  ranches  in  adjoining  counties,  feed  here.  The  large  cow  out- 
fits ttiat  formerly  occupied  the  range  exclusively  have  for  the  most 
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part  disappeared,  and  the  stock  are  now  owned  by  nnmerons  small 
stockmen,  who  are  in  a  generally  prosperous  condition.  With  the 
price  of  stock  advancing,  the  cattle  industry  of  Otero  County  repre- 
sents a  neat  figure  in  wealth. 

SHEEP  AND  ANGOBA  GOATS. 

The  high  table-lands  and  prominent  foothills  of  the  Sacramento 
Mountains  furnish  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  the 
business  is  being  adopted  by  a  number  of  newcomers  in  the  county. 
There  are  39,860  sheep  in  the  county,  and  12,000  Angora  goats.  The 
sheep  men  figure  large  profits  from  the  business,  and  there  is  promise 
that  it  may  l^ome  an  important  factor  in  the  industries  of  the  county. 
The  county  is  such  topographically  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  sheep 
and  cattle  men  coming  in  conflict  with  each  other's  interest. 

TIMBEB  RESOURCES. 

The  timber  belt  of  Otero  County  is  estimated  to  be  20  by  80  miles 
in  extent,  containing  the  heaviest  timber  in  the  region  from  the  Mes- 
calero  Indian  Agency  south  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  including  the  Toboggan,  Weed,  and  Penasco  countries.  The 
Alamogordo  Lumber  Company  is  doing  an  extensive  timber  business 
in  the  mountains,  and  its  operations  will  furnish  timber  for  two  large 
sawmills  that  are  located  in  the  town  of  Alamogordo.  The  force  of 
men  working  in  the  woods  numbers  135  at  present,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  lumber  company  to  double  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
shipments  amount  to  80,000  feet  of  timber  per  day,  and  experts  state 
that  the  supply  can  not  be  exhausted  in  50  years,  even  though  the 
output  be  doubled.  The  extensive  operations  of  the  company  furnish 
lumber  to  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  market  at  a  much  less  figure 
than  Louisiana  and  Texas  concerns  can  provide  it.  From  Toboggan, 
the  timber-shipping  station  of  the  lumber  company,  narrow-gauge 
railways  have  been  run  for  a  distance  of  7  miles  to  the  summit  for 
facilitating  the  timber  operations.  The  canyons  are  narrow,  and 
hiUs  steep,  and  the  cost  of  working  the  timber  is  reduced  to  the  min- 
imum by  the  construction  of  slides  from  the  top  of  the  hills  to  the 
railway  tracks  below.  The  wages  paid  in  the  lumber  country  range 
from  $2  to  $3  per  day.  The  timber  averages  in  size  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  occasionally  timber  is  cut  that  is  too  large  for 
the  band  saws  of  the  mills  to  handle.  One  of  the  largest  trees  felled 
measured  6  feet  1  in«h  in  diameter,  and  made  ten  16-foot  saw  logs. 
Pine,  white  spruce,  red  spruce,  and  oak  are  the  classes  of  timber  most 
abundant.    The  I'ed  spruce  furnishes  the  largest  timber. 

The  two  sawmills  at  Alamogordo  have  each  capacities  of  100,000 
feet  of  lumber  per  day.  A  factory  in  connection  with  the  mills  is 
planned  for  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors,  blinds,  moldings,  and 
everything  used  in  house  building.  The  mills  are  equipped  with  the 
very  best  machinery,  and  every  particle  of  the  timber  is  utilized  in 
the  work.  The  slabs  are  worked  into  pickets,  boxing,  lath,  wainscot- 
ing, etc.,  and  the  bark  and  sawdust  are  used  for  fuel  in  generating 
power  for  the  mills.  The  construction  and  mechanical  arrangements 
of  the  mills  make  it  possible  for  them  to  manufacture  lumber  as  cheaply 
as  can  be  done  elsewhere. 

The  company  is  now  selling  lumber  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  produced 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  places  in  the  East,  and  cheaper 
than  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.    The  quality  of  the  lumber 
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averages  sounder,  stronger,  and  better  in  every  resi)eot  than  Eastern 
lumber.  The  company  has  an  investment  of  over  $500,000  in  the 
lumber  business  in  Otero  County. 

COAL  FIELDS. 

The  matter  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Eastern 
investors  to  Otero  County  and  induced  them  to  furnish  an  outlet  by 
rail  for  its  resources  was  the  coal  measures  of  the  Salado  basin,  located 
160  miles  from  El  Paso.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Salado, 
White  Oaks,  and  Tularosa  plateau  coal  fields,  it  was  decided  that  the 
best  coal  available  was  to  be  found  at  Salado.  There  is  a  great  quan- 
tity of  coal  in  the  White  Oaks  and  Tularosa  sections,  but  the  veins 
are  thin  and  badly  disturbed  by  volcanic  action.  In  the  Salado  an 
exceptionally  fine  quality  of  coal  is  found  and  the  veins  are  thick  and 
the  coal  intact.  Three  seams  have  been  ox)ened,  two  of  which  are 
bituminous  and  coking,  55  and  62  inches  thick,  resx>ectively,  and  a 
third  vein  of  anthracite  coal,  40  inches  thick.  The  Salado  basin  is 
from  10  to  15  miles  wide  and  the  coal  measures  underlying  it  are  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  much  more  regular  than  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
coal  there  to  supply  the  Southwest  market  for  at  least  fifty  years. 
Heretofore,  coal  and  coke  have  been  brought  to  El  Paso  from  distances 
ranging  from  320  to  550  miles,  but  the  building  of  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  Railway  through  Otero  County  places  the  Salado  field 
within  160  miles  of  the  distributing  point,  and  the  haul  is  practically 
down  grade  all  the  way.  The  opening  of  the  coal  fields  means  much 
more  than  the  mere  furnishing  of  cheap  fuel  to  El  Paso,  for  it  will 
also  aid  materially  in  developing  the  precious  metals  found  in  Otero 
County  by  furnishing  mining  operators  with  fuel  at  a  reasonable 
rate. 

PRECIOUS  METALS. 

The  Jarilla  mining  district  is  now  the  most  important  mineral  field 
in  Otero  County.  Since  the  railway  reached  the  locality  development 
work  has  been  carried  on  extensively  and  now  heavy  shipments  are 
made  from  the  Nannie  Baird,  Lucky,  and  other  properties  of  lesser 
importance.  The  gold,  copper,  silver,  and  lead  ore  shipments  from 
that  county  are  of  such  magnitude  that  an  Eastern  company  has  seen 
fit  to  erect  a  smelter  near  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway 
tracks  in  El  Paso,  and  they  confidently  figure  on  drawing  their  min- 
eral supply  principally  from  Otero  County.  Recently  a  rich  placer 
field,  2  miles  square  in  extent,  was  opened  in  the  Jarilla  Mountains, 
but  the  workings  so  far  amount  to  but  little  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  water.  A  number  of  the  miners  who  are  prospectors  in  the  region, 
have  ordered  dry  washers,  and  will  attempt  to  work  the  field  as  soon  as 
they  arrive.  Prospecting  and  development  is  continuing  steadily  in 
the  White  Mountain,  Three  Rivers,  and  Tularosa  districts,  and  many 
astonishing  finds  have  been  made,  but  the  development  is  not  such 
at  this  time  that  the  geological  conditions  of  the  regions  can  be  dilated 
on.  The  railway  company  reports  a  constant  increase  in  the  ore- 
shipping  business  from  the  county,  and  positively  expects  the  road  to 
be  one  of  the  heaviest  mineral-shipping  roads  in  the  Southwest  as 
soon  as  the  properties  are  more  thoroughly  developed.  The  railway 
company  is  assisting  the  development  of  the  Jarilla  district  by  offer- 
ing a  rate  of  $1  per  ton  on  ores  running  $10  or  less  and  then  a  graduate 
freight  scale  according  to  value  of  the  ores. 
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THE  WHITE  SANDS. 

The  White  Sands  Desert,  which  occupies  the  extreme  western  por- 
tion of  Otero  County,  is  in  reality  an  immense  gyiisum  bed,  which  will 
some  day  form  an  important  item  in  the  wealth  of  the  county.  The 
sand  hills  resemble  huge  banks  of  snow,  and  on  the  west  of  them  is 
found  an  old  lake  bed  covering  100  square  miles  area,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  composed  of  layers  of  crystallized  gypsum,  some  of  the  crys- 
tals being  8  to  10  inches  in  length.  The  lake  bed  deposit  for  the  most 
IMirt  is  fibrous  and  sectUe,  like  mica.  The  west  winds  have  evidently 
blown  the  crystals  about  for  many  years,  the  friction  pulverizing  them 
and  forming  the  huge  hills  on  the  east.  In  some  places  in  the  lake  bed 
mounds  of  gyjwsum,  composed  of  successive  layers,  are  found  15  feet 
in  height,  which  demonstrates  that  a  bed  of  gypsum  at  least  15  feet  in 
depth  has  been  removed  bj^  the  winds.  The  sand  hills  proper  vary  in 
size  from  small  mounds  to  hills  20  feet  high,  and  miniature  mountains 
in  ranges  and  isolated  peaks,  set  off  with  valleys  and  canyons,  are 
features  of  the  scene,  which  is  picturesque  indeed.  There  is  neither 
plant  nor  animal  life  in  the  center  of  the  sands,  but  along  the  outskirts 
vegetation  flourishes.  The  constant  shifting  of  the  sands  kills  and 
prevents  plant  life  from  taking  root  in  the  desert  proper.  Along  the 
borders  cottonwood  trees  are  found  which  measure  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  soil  is  very  moist,  and  it  is  found  especially  good  for  the 
growth  of  peppermint,  large  tracts  of  which  are  found  growing  there 
wild.  An  analysis  of  the  sands,  made  at  the  agricultural  college  in 
Las  Cruces,  gave  the  following  results: 

Percent. 

Gypram 0.97 

Calcium cartK>iiate (lime) •    2.68 

Magnedmn  carbonate 06 

Magnesimn  sulphate 12 

PotMsiom  snlphate 07 

Sodiom  carbonate Trace. 

Sodium  chloride Trace. 

Experiments  made  with  the  sands  for  fertilizing  purposes  found  it 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  that  use.  The  plant-growing  qualities  of 
the  sands  is  exceptionally  good.  The  experiments  at  the  agricultural 
college  demonstrated  that  the  application  of  white  sand  in  considerable 
quantities  improved  any  soil  a  great  deal.  In  addition  to  the  uses  men- 
tioned above,  the  sands  are  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of 
I>aris  and  its  various  by-products.  Sulphuric  acid,  which  is  largely 
used  in  leaching  copper  ores,  can  be  manufactured  from  the  sands, 
and  with  the  advantages  of  cheap  power,  in  consequence  of  cheap 
fuel,  the  great  desert  20  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Alamogordo  will 
some  day  be  utilized  in  commerce  and  be  found  a  source  of  great 
wealth. 

RAILWAY  ENTERPRISES. 

The  railway  enterprises  begun  during  the  past  year  in  Otero  County 
include  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern,  which  is  now  160  miles  in  length 
and  still  in  progress  of  construction;  the  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento 
Mountain  Railroad,  which  is  completed  from  Alamogordo  to  Toboggan, 
a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  a  narrow-gauge  timber  railway  from  Tobog- 
gan up  the  various  canyons  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains — ^about  9 
miles  in  length.  The  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  was  built 
for  the  coal  business  of  the  Salado  Basin  alone,  but  various  resources 
never  before  thought  of  have  been  developed  with  the  building  of  the 
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road,  and  now  it  is  enjoying  a  good  freight  and  passenger  business. 
The  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railway  shows  some  of 
the  most  intricate  work  of  broad-gauge  railway  building  in  the  United 
States.  Maximum  grades  of  5.2  per  cent  and  30"^  curves  are  feat- 
ures of  the  road.  A  splendid  agricultural  and  timber  country  was 
opened  by  this  road,  and  the  shipping  business  already  demonstrates 
that  the  enterprise  was  justified.  In  all  probability  another  railroad 
from  Alamogordo  to  the  White  Sands,  and  from  thence  to  the  San 
Andres  mining  district,  will  be  built  as  soon  as  developments  in  those 
regions  warrant  the  move. 

THE  IRON  INDUSTRY. 

In  at  least  a  dozen  places  along  the  line  of  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railway,  in  Otero  County,  deposits  of  superior  ore,  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  have  been  found.  Cheap  coal 
and  coke  will  place  the  iron  industry  of  this  county  on  a  plane  with 
other  localities,  and  then  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  whole  Southwest 
will  be  supplied  with  the  home  product.  The  iron  ore  has  been  tested 
at  some  of  the  largest  steel  works  in  the  United  States  and  is  shown 
to  be  superior  to  the  Colorado  product.  When  the  time  arrives  for 
the  thorough  exploitation  of  the  business.  New  Mexico  will  find  one 
of  her  principal  industries  located  In  this  county. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  county,  two  different  school  superin- 
tendents have  been  appointed,  but  neither  would  undertake  the  work 
of  attending  to  the  enumeration  of  the  children  or  apportionment  of 
school  funds,  and  the  matter  will  not  be  attended  to  until  the  October 
meeting  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Alamogordo  has  a 
private  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  75,  and  the  public  schooh^ 
will  be  established  in  less  than  two  months.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  past  year,  the 
Fresnal  district  (district  No.  15)  furnishes  a  startling  example.  Last 
year  the  enumeration  of  the  children  in  that  district  showed  29.  This 
year  it  is  225.  The  same  ratio  of  increase  will  be  found  in  every  dis- 
trict that  is  adjacent  to  the  railroad,  and  in  every  farming  and  fruit 
section  and  town.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  school  superintendent  to 
attend  to  this  matter  now,  it  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  figures 
relative  to  the  schools. 

LABOR  SUPPLY. 

The  labor  supply  of  the  county  is  low.  Men  for  railroad  work, 
timber  work  in  the  wood,  lumber  men  for  the  sawmill,  etc.,  are  scarce, 
and  several  crews  have  been  imported  during  the  past  year  from 
Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Chicago,  and  other  places. 

CLIMATIC. 

Climatically,  the  conditions  of  Otero  County  are  very  similar  to 
those  existing  in  other  localities  of  a  like  altitude  in  New  Mexico. 
The  United  States  Government  has  placed  the  stamp  of  its  approval 
on  the  section  as  desirable  for  tuberculosis  patients  by  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  merchant-marine  sanitarium  at  Fort  Stanton,  on  the  north- 
em  border  of  the  county.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
lower  country  and  the  lack  of  precipitation  makes  it  especially  desir- 
able for  the  treatment  of  that  disease. 
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ALAMOOORDO. 

Alamogordo,  the  county  seat  of  Otero  County,  has  exx)erienced  the 
most  remarkable  growth  of  any  city  in  the  Territory.  Less  than 
a  year  ago  the  town  was  established,  and  it  has  to-day  over  2,000 
inhabitants,  broad  streets,  an  excellent  assortment  of  splendid  brick 
storehouses,  well  stocked  with  merchandise;  three  churches,  two  large 
sawmills,  costing  over  $200,000;  an  electric-light  plant,  ice  factory,  a 
water- works  system  which  cost  $50,000,  railway  hospital,  and  commer- 
cial men's  club.  The  general  offices  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern 
Railway  are  located  here,  and  the  company  will  also  erect  a  round- 
house and  machine  shops  at  an  early  date.  The  county  has  the  erection 
of  a  court-house  in  view,  and  fully  20  fine  two-story  residence  houses, 
costing  from  $2,000  to  $10,000,  adorn  the  place.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  half  a  million  dollars  has  been  spent  in  improvements  in  the  city 
during  the  year. 

WEALTH  AND  POPULATION. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  the  taxable 
wealth  of  the  county,  for  the  work  of  the  assessor  has  not  been  com- 
pleted since  the  organization  of  the  county,  but  the  amount  will  exceed 
$950,000.  The  census  rolls  show  a  population  of  about  3,500,  and  it 
is  constantly  increasing.  The  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  increase  in  population,  business,  and 
wealth  of  the  county,  for  the  opening  of  the  region  has  given  employ- 
ment for  almost  unlimited  capital,  and  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  the 
timber  and  mining  regions,  and  has  furnished  homes  for  thousands  of 
farmers,  stockmen,  and  people  engaged  along  commercial  trade  lines. 
The  live-stock,  agricultural,  and  other  industries  have  been  increased 
wonderfully,  and  the  competency  and  energy  displayed  in  bringing 
about  these  results  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

TULAKOSA. 

NEAR  THE  FOOT  OP  THE  WHITE   MOITNTAINB,  AN  IDEAL  PLAGE  FOB  HEALTH-SEEKERS,  AND  A 
REGION  RICH  IN  AGRICULTURAL,  FRUIT,  AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES  FOR  THE  HOME-SEEKER. 

A  climate  which  will  effect  a  cnre  for  palmonary  complaints  is  the  one  great 
desideratum  for  which  persons  afflicted  m  that  respect  nave  traveled  the  whole 
world  over.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  place  naving  a  mild  and  nnif  orm 
climate,  linked  with  the  pnre  air  of  a  high  moontain  altitude,  is  the  place  which 
consumptives  should  seek,  and  all  of  these  necessary  attributes  are  to  oe  found  in 
Tularosa,  Otero  County,  N.  Mex. 

This  Uttle  town,  which  is  in  southern  New  Mexico,  is  on  latitude  about  SS"" 
north,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  White  Mountains,  whose  highest  peak,  about 
25  miles  distant,  rises  12J000  feet  hi^h,  and  the  town  itself  has  an  altitude  of  4,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  Tularosa  Creek, 
which  is  a  mountain  stream  whose  sources  consist  of  several  mountain  springs 
containing  iron,  magnesia,  and  sulphur,  on  the  reservation  of  the  Mescalero 
Indians,  flowing  for  aoout  20  miles  tlurough  the  canyon  dividing  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  the  Sacramento  ranges.  These  -mountains  are  covered  with  pine,  fir, 
juniper,  pinon,  and  balsam  fir,  all  of  which  endow  the  atmosphere  with  a  healing 
bahn  beneficial  to  the  lungs.  The  balsam  fir  furnishes  a  resin  pleasant  to  the 
taste  and  much  used  among  the  mountain  dwellers  for  coughs,  sore  throats,  and 
similar  complaints.  The  temperature  ranges  from  the  freezing  point  to  04''  F. 
This  is  the  record  for  eighteen  vears.  The  thermometer  reaches  its  highest  point 
about  the  middle  of  A^ugust,  wnen  for  about  two  weeks  it  reaches  94°  at  noon  and 
remains  there  until  8  p.  m.,  when  it  begins  to  decline,  and  at  night  the  breeze  sets 
in  from  the  mountains,  which  renders  a  blanket  necessary  before  morning.  The 
large  nnmber  of  old  cottonwood  trees  which  hue  the  streets  of  Tularosa  rumish 
dense  shade  which  makes  the  warmest  davs  pleasant  and  agreeable.  The  real 
winter  weather  usually  lasts  from  about  tne  20th  of  December  until  the  10th  of 
January,  and  then  ice  can  be  seen  in  the  irrigating  ditches  firom  one-eighth  to 
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one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  bat  never  strong  enotu^h  to  bear  a  boy*8  weUht 
T^arosa  being  completely  landlocked  a^nst  the  winds  on  the  north  and  east  by 
monntain  ranges  and  spurs  from  the  mam  ranges,  never  eneriences  those  sodden 
changes  of  temperature  which  are  so  severe  on  lung  troubles. 

New  Mexico  as  a  fruit  region  has  already  been  greatly  advertised,  and  the  fruit 
of  all  kinds  raised  proves  her  high  standing  for  fruit  culture.  Tularosa  does  not 
fall  behind  any  other  portion  of  fiie  Territorv  in  the  cultivation  of  apples,  peaches, 
I)ears,  apricots,  nectarines,  figs,  grapes,  and  wine  making  from  the  **  Mission  ** 
grapes.    Apples  measuring  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter  are  raised  in  Tularosa. 

Tne  tounst  and  hunter  will  find  manv  attractions  in  the  vicinity  of  Tularosa. 
The  mountain  landscai>e  and  wonderful  **  mirage  of  the  desert  **  to  be  often  seen 
in  Tularosa  Valley,  are  things  worth  going  far  to  see.  Six  hours'  ride  will  take 
the  hunter  among  the  wild  turkey,  black-tailed  deer,  and  cinnamon  bear,  and  a 
day*s  drive  in  abu^^gy  will  take  the  disciple  of  Walton  to  where  the  speckled  trout 
are  greedily  awaitmig  the  angler's  bait. 

A  large  area  of  the  United  States  public  lands  is  still  vacant  in  the  vidnity  of 
Tulaxosa.  That  they  are  rich  and  fertile  is  proven  fully  by  the  yield  of  all  the 
lands  under  cultivanon  in  this  section.  But  irrigation  ia  necessary.  Turn  water 
on  the  land  and  it  will  produce  anjrthing  grown  in  the  temperate  zone  and  many 
of  the  products  of  the  Tropics.  The  mountain  streams  furnish  water  in  lim- 
ited quantity  only  during  tne  dry  season,  but  enough  goes  to  waste  and  is  lost 
during  the  winter  months  to  irrigate  a  country  as  large  as  the  New  England  States 
if  it  were  only  stored  in  reservo&s,  where  nature  has  almost  providea  them— the 
mountain  canyons.  Movements  are  now  on  foot  to  effect  that  object.  The  moui^ 
tain  ranges  near  Tularosa  contain  large  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
coal  yet  undeveloped. 

Tularosa  is  about  100  miles  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  situated  on  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  Railroad.  The  company  is  constructing  a  modem  two-story  depot, 
with  rooms  upstairs  for  the  a«ent.  The  road  is  being  rapidly  pushed  on  to  the 
Salado  coal  fields,  in  Ldncoln  County.  These  fields  are  extensive  and  a  large  force 
of  men  are  now  employed  on  development  work.    When  the  road  is  completed  to 

this  point  an  ^  ' "  " 

development 

which  abound _ —  ^ ^ 

amount  of  timber  in  this  region.  To  those  seeking  for  health,  we  say  come  and 
breathe  the  dry  mountain  air  of  Tularosa,  charged  with  the  life-giving  ozone, 
and  warmed  by  a  southern  sun.  To  the  tourist  and  pleasure  seeker  we  say,  come 
and  hunt  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  wUd  turkey^  and  fi^  in  the  mountain  wat^ 
To  the  capitalist 
tion  enten>rises 

this  section  is  cc ©  — , o o  — ^  _ ^ 

to  examine  and  report  on  mining  propositions.  It  will  only  be  a  short  time  unm 
the  f adlities  for  shipping  ores  will  be  good  and  claims  that  have  not  been  work^ 
heretofore  will  be  good  properties.  And  to  the  homeless  one  who  may  desire  to 
avail  himself  of  the  United  States  land  laws,  we  say  that  in  the  vicinitv  of  '^^^ 
rosa  lies  the  largest  body  of  unappropriated  public  land  now  left  out  of  tne  almost 
boundless  public  domain,  subject  both  to  homestead  and  desert  entries.  Now  » 
^e  time  for  the  landless  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered. 

INDIAN  RESERVATION  TO  BE  OPENED. 

Directly  tributary  to  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  at  Three  Rivers 
and  Tularosa  is  the  western  jwrtion  of  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reservar 
tion  which  will  soon  be  thrown  open  for  settlement.  The  bill  to  that 
effect  has  become  a  law,  and  the  Indians  have  taken  their  lands  in 
severalty,  so  that  all  that  is  required  now  is  the  final  proceedings  to 
its  oi)eiiing. 

The  western  portion  of  this  reservation  is  well  known  to  be  a  rich 
mineral  section,  the  value  of  which  is  greatly  increased  because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  railroad.  The  rich  agricultural  country  to  be 
thrown  oi)en  will  be  a  revelation  to  the  many  hundreds  of  people  who 
will  seek  homes  there  in  a  short  time.  With  plenty  of  water  a**^ 
rich,  fertile  soil,  it  is  destined  to  become  the  great  fanning  area  oi 
the  Southwest. 

In  regard  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  section,  the  Gtovemment  na® 
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set  its  seal  ui)oii  the  climate  by  establishing  a  sanitarium  for  those  of 
its  soldiers  engaged  in  the  Navy  who  are  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
troubles.  This  will  be  the  great  consumption  sanitarium  of  the 
world,  where,  it  is  thought,  will  be  received  all  who  have  become 
afflicted  with  the  dread  disease  and  who  desire  to  try  the  benefits  of 
a  glorious  dimate  combined  with  the  best  medical  treatment  known. 

LUMBER  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  SACRAMENTO  MOUNTAINS  IN  OTEBO 

COUNTY. 

* 

By  means  of  the  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railroad 
the  magnificent  forests  of  pine  trees  which  exist  in  these  mountains 
are  oi)ened  up  and  made  easy  of  access. 

The  great  extent  of  these  forests  is  such  that,  even  at  the  present 
rate  with  which  lumber  is  being  taken  from  them,  many  years  must 
elapse  before  any  appreciable  diminution  in  the  supply  can  be  detected. 

In  the  heart  of  this  vast  forest,  ui)on  the  summit  of  the  Sacramento 
Mountains,  is  situated  the  noted  resort  of  Cloudcroft,  where  2,000 
acres  of  wild  woodland,  replete  with  many  surprises  in  the  way  of 
scenery  and  cozy  nooks,  is  set  apart  as  a  park,  where  hundreds  of 
tired  people  may  find  rest  during  the  hot  summer  months  in  the  cool, 
balmy  air  of  the  mountains. 

A  good  dining  hall  ui)on  the  grounds  furnishes  meals  to  those  who, 
while  camping  out,  do  not  care  to  endure  the  heat  and  other  vexa- 
tions connected  with  cooking. 

The  Sacramentos  can  well  be  called  the  sportsman's  paradise,  as 
they  abound  in  game,  such  as  turkey,  grouse,  deer,  bear,  mountain 
lion,  wild-cat,  etc. 

RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

Rio  Arriba  County  lies  between  the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Taos.  San 
Juan,  and  Bernalillo,  and  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Colorado  on  the 
north.  Its  area  is  about  4,500,000  acres,  of  which  over  2,000,000  are 
available  for  farming  and  pasturing  purposes,  agriculture  and  stock 
raising  being  the  occupation  of  seven-tenths  of  the  {lopulation,  which, 
according  to  the  last  offlcial  census,  is  11,534,  although  a  recent  esti- 
mate places  it  at  19,000. 

EDUCATION. 

The  county  of  Rio  Arriba  has  as  many,  if  not  more,  public  schools 
than  any  other  county  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  all  are 
well  conducted  and  largely  attended.  There  are  42  school  districts, 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  1,283  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of 
878  males  and  405  females. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  county  are  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county 
seat,  with  a  i)opulation  of  2,000,  a  fine  court-house,  modem-built  jail, 
three  good  stores,  and  a  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road. The  other  principal  towns,  which  are  all  thriving,  are  £1  Rito, 
Chama,  and  Monero,  the  last  being  a  coal-mining  town. 

Irrigation  is  practiced  wholly,  there  being  no  less  than  40,000  acres 
under  ditch. 

There  are  two  very  extensive  and  exceedingly  fertile  valleys,  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  the  vast  strip  of  land  along  the  Chama  River 
from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande,  3  miles  above 
Espanola.  These  are  the  fruit  regions  of  this  county,  and  the  water 
for  irrigation  of  the  fruit  lands  is  furnished  by  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Chama  rivers. 
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MmiNG. 

The  mining  industry  is  also  carried  on  very  extensively  in  Rio 
Arriba  County.  Rich  galena  ore  has  been  found  running  $40  in  sil- 
ver and  30  per  cent  in  lead  within  8  miles  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Orande  Raib*oad,  which  railroad  crosses  the  county  of  Rio  Arriba  in 
its  northern  part  from  east  to  west.  Gold  has  been  discovered  at 
Tierra  Amarilla  in  good  paying  quantities;  copper  and  coal  very  rich 
has  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abiquiu  covering  an  area  of 
16,000  acres.  There  are  now  three  mining  districts^  i.  e.,  Good  Hope, 
Eureka  Gulch,  and  the  Headstone,  within  the  county,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  mining  experts  equal  in  rich  ores  to  the  famous  Creede 
district  of  Colorado. 

VALUATIONS. 

The  value  of  property  is  $907,176.  There  are  1,550  head  of  cattle, 
valued  at  $13,002;  127,869  head  of  sheep,  valued  at  $103,725.85;  1,082 
horses,  valued  at  $14,023,  and  67  mules,  valued  at  $1,571. 

PRurrs. 

Fruit  of  the  very  finest  flavor  is  grown  in  this  county;  is  free  from 
defect  and  is  very  abundant. 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

San  Jnan  is  the  northwest  comer  county  of  New  Mexico,  is  about  75  milefl 
square,  comprises  3,542,000  acres  and  lies  just  south  of  the  reservation,  borderinc 
its  entire  length.  Aztec  is  the  permanent  county  seat  of  San  Juan  County,  ana 
is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  great  Animas  valley,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata  rivers^  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
greatest  fruit  belt  and  richest  producing  a^cultural  district  in  the  whole  South- 
west. It  is  the  central  and  general  distributing  point  for  the  mail  routes  of  San  Juan 
County,  and  the  emporium  of  trade  and  business  for  northwestern  New  Mexico. 
Its  business  and  professional  lines  comprise  three  large  general  stores,  two  hotels, 
one  hardware  store,  two  miUinery  stores,  one  newspaper,  two  blacknuith  shops, 
one  livery  stable,  two  saloons,  one  harness  shop,  one  meat  market,  two  attorneys, 
two  physicians. 

Aztec  has  a  fine  two-story  brick  school  building  and  a  large,  commodious  church 
building  (Presbyterian).  A  substantial  wagon  bridge  across  the  Animas  River 
near  town  has  recently  been  completed.  A  roller  flour  mill  of  50  barrels*  capacity 
daily,  eanipped  with  modem  machinery  and  operated  by  a  splendid  water  power 
obtainea  from  an  irrigating  canal,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
town.  The  Territorial  government  has  established  an  agricultural  experimental 
station  at  Aztec  and  has  spent  about  $7,000  on  buildings  and  grounds,  and  the  last 
legislature  made  provision  for  its  future  maintenance. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

San  Juan  County  is  traversed  by  three  largo  rivers,  which  head  in  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  southwestern  Colorado,  and  furnish  a  never-failing  ^*^ 
supply  for  irrigation,  under  which  system  all  successful  farming  is  conducted. 
These  rivers  are :  The  San  Juan,  about  270  feet  wide,  with  an  average  fall  of  H 
iteet  to  the  mile,  and  with  a  mean  flow  of  3,200  cubic  feet  per  second  of  time ;  the 
Animas,  150  feet  wide,  with  an  average  fall  of  21  feet  to  the  mile,  and  a  mean  now 
of  2,000  cubic  feet ;  and  the  La  Plata,  about  30  feet  wide,  with  an  average  fall  oi 
40  feet  to  the  mile,  and  a  mean  flow  of  250  cubic  feet. 

RESOURCES. 

Nature  has  indeed  done  much  for  San  Juan  County.  With  a  fine  and  healthf m 
climate,  it  has  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  rich,  level,  fertile  lands,  and 
an  everlasting  water  supply  for  all  purposes.  Large  and  inexhaustible  fields  oi 
ooal,  with  veins  from  4  to  16  feet  thick,  crop  out  at  the  surface. 
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What  makes  San  Jnan  Ck)unty  the  finest  connty  in  New  Mexico  and  the  fntnre 
great  conntry  of  the  Sonthwest  is — 

First.  One  of  the  finest  climates  on  earth. 

Second.  Lands  as  rich  and  of  as  wide  an  extent  as  any  country  can  boast, 

Third.  Its  everlasting  water  supply  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  lands.  ^ 

Fourth.  The  capacity  of  the  soil  to  raise  any  kinds  of  crops  in  enormous  quan- 
tities and  of  the  finest  qualities. 

Fifth.  The  finest  fruit-producing  coimtry  east  of  California. 

Sixth.  The  fine  stock-grazing  land  of  the  higher  lands  and  mesas  and  the  close 
proximity  of  mountain  ranges  for  stock  in  summer  and  the  enormous  crops  of 
alfalfa  hay  that  can  be  produced  so  cheaply  for  winter  feed. 

Seventh.  The  profitable  production  of  live  stock,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs, 
chickens,  bees,  etc. 

COST  OF  HOMES. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  one-twentieth  of  the  available  tillable  lands  are  vet 
under  irrigation  and  cultivation.  Of  the  lands  already  under  irrigating  ditches 
and  Bubiect  to  immediate  irrigation  not  one-fifth  is  in  use  or  cultivation.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  rich,  fertile  land,  with  perpetual  water  right,  ready  for  use  and 
cultivation,  lying  idle  and  unused,  can  be  bought  as  raw  lands  with  water  rights 
at  from  $10  to  $15  and  $20  per  acre,  while  improved  lands  with  houses  and  fencing 
and  productive  orchards  can  be  bought  at  from  $20  to  $25  and  $30  per  acre,  owing 
to  location  and  improvements.  Thousands  of  acres  of  rich,  level  lands  lying  on 
the  upper  valleys  and  mesas,  yet  vacant  and  subject  to  entry  under  the  public-land 
laws,  can  be  irrigated  with  larger  canals  and  ditches  to  carry  the  water. 

PRODUCTS. 

Entering  the  Animas  Valley,  in  San  Juan  County,  after  leaving  the  Ute  Reserva- 
tion, the  visitor  sees  well-irrigated  ranches,  witn  bearing  orcnards  and  alfalfa 
and  grain  fields  of  unsurpassed  productiveness.  Alfalfa  yields  three  and  in  some 
cases  even  four  crops  per  year,  and,  in  addition,  furnishes  pasturage  throughout 
the  winter.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and  su^^ar  oeets  yield  as  well  as 
in  the  other  most  favored  regions.  Small  fruits  of  all  kmds  do  well,  the  grape  is 
much  more  prolific  than  in  the  famous  California  vineyards,  while  orchard  fruits 
are  of  superlative  quality.  The  large,  sweet  cherries  commonly  sold  throughout 
the  country  as  California  cherries  thrive  here.  The  pear  here  finds  its  most  con- 
genial home.  The  apricot,  almond,  nectarine,  and  x)each  grow  to  perfection,  and 
me  apple,  king  of  fruits,  is  beyond  compare.  Almost  every  farm  on  down  from 
the  reservation  line  throughout  the  county  has  its  orchard.  The  older  orchards 
produced  15,000,000  pounds  of  apples  in  1898,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  has 
established  for  it  a  recognized  place  in  the  great  markets  of  tne  country.  Pear 
blight,  jprape  rot,  apple  scab,  and  the  many  other  enemies  and  afflictions  of  fruit 
CTiIture  m  the  States  of  the  Union  are  as  yet  unknown  in  this  favored  section. 

The  pasturage  and  water  supply  of  the  high  mesas  in  the  mountains  north  are 
ample  for  the  summer  range  of  vast  herils  and  flocks,  which  in  winter  are  fed  on 
the  valley  farms.  The  3heep  and  cattle  interests  are  already  very  extensive  and 
are  destined  to  form  the  basis  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  tne  county. 

THE  OTHER  TOWNS. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  were  not  some  mention,  however  brief,  made 
of  the  many  other  towns  and  settlements  of  the  county,  possessing,  as  they  do, 
innumerable  attractions  and  a  future  pregnant  with  untold  possibuities.  Chief 
among  these  is  Farmington.  The  fame  of  Farmington  as  a  great  fruit-producing 
center  is  widespread.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  three  rivers, 
the  San  Juan,  La  Plata,  and  Animas.  It  has  several  hundred  inhabitants  and  is 
constantly  and  rapidly  growing  The  oldest  orchards  in  the  county  are  located 
near  here.  The  soil  is  rich,  the  improvements  many  and  substantial,  and  the 
people  progressive  to  a  degree. 

FruiUand,  Jewett,  and  Olio  are  numbered  among  the  growing  towns  along  the 
lower  San  Juan  River.  They  are  highly  thrifty  and  prosperous  and  deserve  a 
visit  from  the  intending  settler.  Cedar  Hill,  on  the  Animas  near  the  State  line; 
Flora  Vista,  also  on  the  Animas,  7  miles  below  Aztec;  Bioomfield  and  Largo,  on 
the  San  Juan,  and  the  La  Plata  settlement  along  the  productive  and  progressive 
yalley  of  the  La  Plata  River,  complete  the  list  ol:  Scm  Juan's  embryo  cities. 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  HOME  SEEKER. 

When  yon  visit  the  opening  of  the  reservation  yon  mav  not  get  what  yon  want. 
Ton  wiU  find  some  of  the  choice  land  already  allotted.  Yon  ma^  find  other  active, 
energetic  people  jnst  ahead  of  yon  and  the  most  favorable  locations  gobbled  np  by 
the  most  fortnnate  land  seekers  in  the  scramble  for  choice  locations,  oat  do  not  get 
discouraged.  Yon  have  come  to  the  Southwest  to  fully  investigate.  Yon  want 
to  change  locations;  yon  may  have  weak  lungs  or  throat  trouble  or  be  suffering 
from  catarrh  or  rheumatism ;  you  are  perhaps  from  the  slow,  go-easy,  over- 
crowded East,  and  you  are  wanting  a  vacation  among  the  strange  and  diversified 
scenes  of  the  great  West;  vou  want  a  home  of  vour  own  with  rich  soil  and  plenty 
of  water,  and  one  that  will  produce  anything  that  grows;  and  you  want  a  change 
of  climate  from  the  hot,  sultry  summers  of  the  Eaistern  and  Middle  States  and 
from  the  cold,  long  winters  with  their  many  grievances.  Do  not  get  discouraged 
because  you  may  not  get  what  you  want  on  the  reservation.  It  may  not  suit  you ; 
there  may  be  too  much  mountain  and  too  little  valley.  Come  right  on  down 
across  the  reservation  into  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex.  Come  to  Aztec.  88  miles 
south  of  Durango,  where  the  Animas  River  basin  widens  out  into  a  beautiful 
broad  vallev  witn  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  lands.  Remember  that 
it  is  only  10  miles  from  Aztec  across  to  the  great  vallev  of  the  San  Juan  River 
and  onl)r  12  miles  across  west  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  La  Plata.  Remember 
that  wmle  we  are  only  38  miles  south  of  Durango,  we  are  entirely  out  of  the 
mountains,  among  the  foothills,  and  in  the  broad  valleys,  and  more  than  1,000 
feet  lower  in  altitude. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  reservation  that  beats  our  country.  We  have  better 
land  and  more  of  it.  We  have  more  water  and  it  is  easier  handled  to  irrigate 
with.  We  have  all  the  building  stone  and  all  the  coal  and  fuel  we  need.  We  have 
a  much  lower  altitude  and  a  better  climate.  We  have  big  orchards  that  have 
been  tried  and  are  found  fruitful.  We  have  good  schools  and  churches,  good  society 
and  good  people.  We  have  plenty  of  cheap  lands  that  can  be  bought  on  loDg 
time  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  we  have  just  started  a  great  big  empire  that 
has  more  rich  natural  resources  than  any  other  tract  of  land  of  its  size  in  the 
United  States.  We  want  more  good,  industrious  people  to  help  us  develop  its 
many  rich  resources  and  make  homes  that  mean  both  independence  and  fortune 
in  the  future  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  favored  country.  Do  not  get 
discouraged  if  others  are  ahead  of  you  in  the  reservation.  Just  beyond  is  the 
promised  land.  Just  over  the  border  is  the  famous  San  Juan.  Just  down  the 
river  is  the  great  Animas  Valley  that  offers  the  finest  homes  in  the  finest  climate 
for  the  least  money,  with  the  best  surrotmdings  of  any  locality  in  all  the  great 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 

San  Miguel  County  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  has  a  popula- 
tion half  as  large  as  the  State  of  Wyoming.  The  topography  of  the  county  is  made 
up  of  mountains  in  the  weet  part,  fertile  valleys,  and  broad  plateaus,  called  mesas, 
in  the  central  and  east.  It  nas  every  diversity  of  climate,  soil,  and  scenery,  and 
the  great  diversity  of  the  staple  industries  is  an  ample  guaranty  of  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  all.  Here  we  have  mountain,  plain,  and  valley,  the  basic  conditioitf 
best  adapted  to  varied  and  profitable  human  energy;  mines,  cattle,  anditfricul- 
ture,  three  of  the  great  basic  industries  of  the  world  all  combined,  constituting 
an  agffregation  of  producing  industries  that  underlie  and  are  essential  to  the  sac- 
cessrul  prosecution  of  all  otners. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  rangpe,  which  lies  across  the  west  end  of  the  county  from 
north  to  south,  is  ribbed  with  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal,  and  yet 
lacking  everywhere  of  being  at  all  generally  ezploitea. 

The  great  plains  which  lie  between  the  mountain  slopes  and  the  valleys  of  the 
streams  that  cut  the  county  in  every  section  are  covered  with  nutritious  ff^^^^^ 
and  are  well  supplied  with  water,  and  are  thus  made  capable  of  sustaining  vast 
herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  limited,  it  is  true,  hot 
practically  each  of  tnem  is  of  sufficient  area  to  accommodate  a  neighborhood  of 
farms  and  capable,  with  intelligent  storage,  of  supplying  all  with  water  for  all 
purposes. 

The  greatest  of  all  needs  of  San  Miguel  County  is  farmers.  Of  merchants* 
lawyers,  doctors,  politicians,  middlemen,  statesmen,  etc. ,  the  supply  is  fully  eqw 
to  the  present  demand;  but  the  farmer,  the^  basis  of  development  and  the  founda- 
tion stone  and  superstructure  of  all  pubUc  prosperity,  individual,  local,  ^^{ 
and  nationai— the  man  who  tills  the  soil  in  rational,  intelligent,  and  successful 
ways— is  the  man  needed  here. 
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The  natdve  popTilation  of  this  county  are  natural  sheep  men  and  cattle  men,  and 
devote  all  their  attention  to  these  profitable  industries.  In  many  instances  they 
have  their  homes  located  in  rich  valleys  capable  of  producing  larse  and  paying 
crops,  but  at  the  same  time  import  their  com  and  flour  from  the  Middle  States. 
In  ban  Miguel  County  there  are  vallevs  with  ample  water,  if  intelligently  used, 
to  supply  with  wheat,  oats,  com,  and  nay  a  population  of  000,000  people,  vet  for 
a  lack  of  farmers  there  are  on  an  avenge  of  twelve  carloads  of  flour,  three  of 
com,  and  flve  of  oats  shipped  into  this  county  per  month  the  year  around.  This 
is  a  natural  result  of  the  conditions  of  our  industries.  The  cattle  and  sheep  men 
are  not  producers  of  hay,  grain,  and  fruits,  nor  do  thoy  even  raise  garden  &uck, 
but  they  buy  oats  by  the  ton,  and  they  buy  bacon,  garden  products,  and  fruit. 
The  miners  who  delve  for  coal,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  are  many,  and  they  buy 
imported  products  at  good  prices. 

Our  prices  for  firrain,  etc. ,  are  Kansas  prices  with  freight  added.  For  instance, 
if  oats  can  be  laid  down  here  from  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  or  anywhere  east,  at  fl 
per  100  pounds,  $1  per  100  pounds  is  the  price  of  our  oats.  So  our  farmers  get  the 
Eastern  price  with  a  very  high  freigh,  rate  added,  and  thus  our  grain,  our  garden 
and  dairy  products  are  better  paying  than  the^  are  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  our 
market  is  at  home.  I  am  unable  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  amount  of  poultry  and 
dairy  products  imported  into  New  Mexico  each  month  or  year,  but  the  amount  is 
enormous,  and  I  tiiink  it  is  perfectl^r  safe  to  sa^  that  nine-tenths  of  the  poultry, 
egfBf  and  butter  used  in  New  Mexico  comes  mto  the  Territory  by  express,  and 
this  is  for  the  sole  reason  that  we  have  not  in  this  country  the  farmers  or  small 
ranchmen  to  supply  us  with  these  necessities,  a  golden  opportunity  it  would  seem 
for  thrifty  Americans  who  desii*e  to  come  w  est  and  locate  in  the  finest  climate 
on  earth. 

San  Miguel  Ck)Tmt^  is  the  center  of  the  two  great  industries  in  New  Mexico, 
cattle  and  sheep  raising.  Of  the  20,000,000  pounds  of  wool  produced  annually  in 
New  Mexico,  4,000,000  pounds  are  grown  and  8,000,000  poimds  are  marketed  in 
San  Mig^iel  County.  This  county  is  also  the  headquarters  of  a  majority  of  the 
cattle  men  of  the  Territory.  In  Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat  of  this  cotmty,  are 
located  three  larice  wool-scouxing  plants,  each  with  a  capacity  of  2,500,000  pounds 
of  wool  per  year.  This  home  demiEmd  for  wool  is  the  secret  of  the  good  market 
of  this  product  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  100  miles  of  track  in  San 
Miguel  County,  and  the  division  headquarters  is  located  in  Las  Vegas,  where  the 
monthly  pay  roll  exceeds  $80jOOO.  This  road  has  also  a  branch  line  running  from 
liSLB  Vegas  to  the  Las  Veg^  Hot  Springjs,  where  upward  of  $1,000,000  have  been 
si>ent  in  hotels,  bath  house. ,  and  other  improvements.  It  is  here  that  the  cele- 
brated Montezuma  Hotel  is  located,  said  to  be  the  finest  resort  hotel  between 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

San  Miguel  County  is  known  as  the  empire  county  of  New  Mexico.  No  com- 
bination of  circumstances  has  yet  been  found  powerful  enough  to  direct  the  whole- 
sale trade  of  the  Territory  from  its  natural  center—Las  Vegas.  The  largest 
wholesale  houses  in  the  southwest  are  located  here,  while  having  branches  at 
Albuquerque,  Socorro,  and  other  points.  Trade  for  Las  Vegas  comes  by  rail  and 
wagon.  It  comes  from  the  counties  of  Mora,  Colfax,  Taos,  Santa  Fe,  Chaves, 
Lincoln,  Valencia,  and  Socorro,  there  being  more  freight  unloaded  in  Lew  Vegas 
and  more  loaded  out  than  in  any  other  city  in  New  Mexico.  This  is  certainly  a 
good  and  true  index  of  the  business  done. 

Las  Vegas,  the  coimty  seat  of  San  Miguel  County  and  the  commercial  center  of  • 
the  Territory,  has  a  population  of  10,000  people,  about  equally  divided  between 
natives  and  Americans.  In  the  way  of  pubuc  buildings  it  has  a  city  hall,  five 
public-school  buildings,  court-house,  Masonic  temple,  opera  house,  Territorial 
normal  school.  Territorial  insane  asylum  (of  red  and  white  cut  sandstone) ,  an  acad- 
emy, seminary,  Jesuit  college,  convent  school,  Presb^rian  mission  school, 
Methodist  manual-training  school.  Christian  Brothers*  institute,  and  a  kinder- 
garten.   Two  schools  of  music  are  also  added  to  her  educational  facilities. 

Las  Vegas  has  two  daily  and  five  weekly  new8pai>ers,  three  banks,  two  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  three  hotels  and  many  boardiuff  houses,  nine  churches, 
a  number  of  clubs,  and  all  the  leading  civic  and  social  societies,  a  roller  flour 
mill,  capacity,  50  barrels  a  day;  a  manufactory  of  mineral  and  carbonated  waters, 
two  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  a  saddle  and  harness  factory,  electric-light 
plant,  three  planing  mills,  two  cigar  manufactories,  and  many  other  enterpr&es 
of  less  impoitance. 

There  are  eight  wholesale  houses,  whose  trade  extends  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, while  this  volume  of  trade  and  the  value  of  stocks  they  carry  can  not  be 
duplicated  west  of  Kansas  City  and  south  of  Denver. 
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An  evidence  of  the  healthy  growth  of  Las  Vegas  can  be  had  from  the  fact  that 
not  less  than  fifteen  new  commercial  enterprises  have  been  opened  here  in  tbt 
past  six  months. 

Bespectfolly  yonrs, 

W.  G.  BEm. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Chvemor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 

CUMATOTHERAPY  AT  LAS  VEGAS  HOT  SPRINGS. 

A  remarkable  combination  of  natural  advantages  of  a  health-giving 
nature  exists  in  and  about  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs.  Its  location  in 
this  regard  is  peculiar.  Situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county, 
it  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Canadian  Valley,  the  course  of 
whose  waters,  differing  from  that  of  either  of  the  other  valleys  of  the 
Territory,  is  directed  toward  the  Mississippi.  The  main  range  of 
the  Rockies  forms  the  western  boundary  of  this  valley.  A  limb  of  the 
Rockies  extends  at  about  right  angles  east  and  west  along  the  Ck)lo- 
rado  and  New  Mexico  boundary  line.  The  Raton  Range  is  a  part  of 
this  limb,  some  peaks  of  which  are  8,000  feet  in  height.  This  high 
western  and  northern  barrier  protects  the  valley  in  question  from  the 
severe  storms  which  arise  in  the  great  Northwest,  and  hence  mate- 
rially modifies  the  climate  which  exists  within  this  basin.  The  pro- 
tection of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  also  materially  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  lies  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Gallinas  Canyon,  the 
high  hills  of  the  latter  forming  almost  a  complete  circle  about  it.  The 
range  of  hiUs  forming  this  canyon  farther  west  become  mountains  of 
considerable  magnitude.  All  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  yel- 
low pine,  pinon,  and  cedar  trees,  together  with  minor  vegetation. 
There  is  no  sufficient  dust  or  sand  upon  these  hills  and  mountains  in 
condition  to  be  disturbed  by  winds;  hence,  at  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs 
sandstorms  are  unknown.  Its  distance  from  any  center  of  popula- 
tion is  such  that  it  is  undisturbed  by  the  dust  of  streets.  ITirough 
the  Gallinas  Canyon  flows  a  small  river  by  the  same  name,  and  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  above  referred  to, 
within  a  confined  area,  the  soil  is  penetrated  from  an  unknown  depth 
by  some  thirty  hot  mineral  springs.  Within  the  same  field  whence 
arise  these  springs  lies  an  extensive  peat  bed,  an  antiseptic  decompo- 
sition of  vegetable  matter,  invaluable  as  a  medicinal  agent. 

If  one  will  study  the  atlas  of  1894  by  the  Weather  Bureau  depart- 
ment of  the  Grovemment,  compiled  from  all  the  reports  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  stations  from  the  organization  of  each  to  the  end  of  1891,  he 
will  observe  that  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  in  the  center  of  what  is 
known  as  the  *'  dry  belt  of  the  West."  This  dry  belt,  with  an  irreg- 
ular, constantly  varying  outline,  extends  north  and  south  from  the 
northern  part  of  Texas  through  Mexico  and  into  Colorado.  Follow- 
ing the  monthly  charts  in  the  atlas  above  referred  to,  one  will  observe 
that  in  January  the  storm  line  is  the  farthest  away  from  him,  extend- 
ing about  midway  between  longitude  95''  and  100°.  The  general 
monthly  precipitation  throughout  this  area  does  not,  then,  exceed  an 
inch.  In  February  the  storm  line  is  seen  to  approach  a  little  farther 
west;  in  March  still  farther.  It  is  the  rule  that  the  western  edge  of 
the  storm  line  has  reached  central  New  Mexico  and  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs  in  June.  This  storm  line  begins  to  recede  in  September;  by 
Octol^r  it  has  passed  out  of  New  Mexico  on  its  eastern  course,  and 
the  precipitation  has  again  l>oen  reduced  to  a  monthly  average  of  only 
1  inch.    It  is  noticeable,  then,  that  this  dry  belt  has  a  rainy  season. 
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during  which  time  a  large  portion  of  the  average  annual  precipita- 
tion falls.  It  is  observable  in  studying  this  storm  line  that  north  of 
the  Raton  Range,  which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Canadian 
basin,  it  is  greater.  The  storm  line  more  quickly  reaches  Colorado 
and  more  slowly  disappears  from  it.  According  to  these  Government 
reports,  the  average  annual  precipitation  at  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs 
is  12  to  14  inches,  most  of  which  falls  during  the  summer  months.  It 
is  further  observed  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  habitable  portions  of 
the  United  States  having  an  average  annual  precipitation  of  less  than 
above.  That  there  should  be  some  precipitation  must  be  recognized 
as  essential  to  life  and  comfort. 

A  study  of  the  latitude  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  interesting  in 
this  connection.  Its  latitude  is  35^°,  the  same  that  exists  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Africa,  including  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  and  also 
in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  portions  of  the  world  known  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily dry. 

While  the  location  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  so  favorable  as 
regards  its  minimum  amount  of  precipitation,  it  has  not  the  high  tem- 
perature that  is  generally  found  upon  such  latitude.  This  is  explain- 
able by  its  position  in  regard  to  the  Rockies  and  its  altitude,  it  being 
6,767  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  impression 
prevails  among  people  who  have  read  of  this  place,  but  who  have  not 
j)ersonally  visited  the  same,  that  because  of  its  southern  position  the 
summers  are  extremely  warm;  because  of  its  altitude  the  winters  are 
severe.  Life  at  the  springs  convinces  one  that  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  southern  position,  added  to  the  fact  that  a  spur  of  the  Rockies 
extends  east  from  the  main  range  along  the  Colorado  border,  protects 
it  mainly  from  the  northwestern  storms  and  modifies  the  temperature 
of  the  winter  months,  so  that  in  truth  it  is  usually  mild  and  delight- 
ful. The  intensity  of  summer  heat  prevalent  in  southern  latitudes 
does  not  exist  in  this  location,  because  of  the  great  altitude.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  together  with  other  portions 
of  New  Mexico,  has  a  favorable  all  year  round  climate. 

The  springs,  the  peat,  the  freedom  from  dust  and  heavy  winds,  the 
forests  of  pine  and  cedar,  the  natural  scenery,  the  opportunities  for 
out-of-door  life,  render  this  place,  in  particular,  especially  favorable 
for  such  people  as  are  in  quest  of  health.  The  medicinal  value  of 
the  springs  has  been  long  recognized;  their  constituents  are  generally 
of  the  saline  element.  They  vary,  however,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
sulphur  predominating  in  one,  iron  in  another,  lithia  in  another,  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas  in  another;  free  carbonic-acid  gas  exists  in 
most  of  them.  They  are  of  unquestionable  value  in  numerous  affec- 
tions peculiarly  favorable  for  their  use,  either  external,  internal,  or 
both.  The  temperature  of  the  hottest  is  144°  F. ;  most  of  the  springs 
range  in  temperature  from  122°  to  138°.  Combined  with  the  peat  in 
about  equal  proportions,  a  union  is  formed  inestimable  in  certain 
diseases  when  prescribed  in  the  form  of  baths. 

All  these  facilities  tend  to  make  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  what  it 
is  endeavoring  to  become — a  health  resort  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
It  invites  pleasure  seekers  as  well  as  invalids;  those  who  desire  a  rest 
from  overwork  and  those  who  desire  recuperation  from  some  long 
illness.  Its  climate  must  be  recognized  as  most  favorable  for  such  as 
have  contracted  incipient  tuberculosis;  those  who  wish  to  escape  the 
affections  due  to  a  heated  term  of  the  lower  altitudes;  those  who  wish 
to  escape  the  rigors  of  winter;  those  who  wish  to  avoid  suffering  from 
hay  fever;  its  waters  invite  such  as  are  affected  with  diseases  gen- 
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erally  benefited  by  hot  mineral  springs.  Its  sanitation  is  x)erfect 
Malaria  does  not  exist;  sunshine  predominates,  thus  encouraging 
out-door  life  and  sports  of  all  kinds;  therefore  to  the  pleasure  seeker 
as  well  as  to  the  invalid  Las  Vegas  hot  springs  offers  attractions 
unsurpassed  in  the  West,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  System,  which  system  has  erected  numerous 
buildings  at  a  great  cost  for  the  convenience  of  visitors,  and  the  work 
of  improvement  is  still  progressing.  The  main  building,  named  the 
*' Montezuma,"  is  a  large  structure  of  sandstone,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  commanding  eminence  overlooking  the  picturesque  Gallinas 
Canyon,  as  it  opens  out  toward  the  rolling  meadows,  which  meadows 
give  the  name  to  the  town  of  Las  Vegas,  6  miles  distant.  From  the 
broad  verandas,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  front,  east,  and 
west  sides  of  this  building,  a  delightful  view  is  obtained;  on  the  one 
hand  are  mountains  with  their  massive  shoulders  outlined  against 
the  skies;  in  front  the  little  hurrying  Gallinas  River  rushes  along 
filling  the  air  with  the  distant  murmurs  of  its  waters;  in  another 
direction  the  valley  is  seen  to  stretch  far  out  to  the  horizon;  little 
Mexican  villages  with  their  adobe  houses  are  scattered  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream.  In  many  respects  the  surrounding  country  reminds 
one  of  Switzerland,  and  to  those  fond  of  tramps  and  excursions  among 
the  mountains  it  offers  an  endless  variety.  Another  building  just 
completed  is  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  those  invalids  who  need  quiet 
and  such  attention  as  can  not  be  given  in  the  Montezuma.  The  bath 
house  and  the  peat  house  are  prepared  for  such  as  require  treatment 
there.  Numerous  cottages  scattered  about  the  plant,  along  the  con- 
fines of  a  large  park,  are  held  in  readiness  for  those  who  desire  home 
life.  The  Springs  Branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  affords  constant 
and  easy  communication  with  Las  Vegas,  where  it  connects  with  all 
through  trains  on  the  Santa  Fe  route. 

There  are  other  springs  and  artesian  wells  near  to  Las  Vegas  besides 
those  at  the  Las  Vegas  hot  springs;  the  two  most  celebrated  are  the 
Macbeth  mineral  wells,  owned  by  Peter  Roth,  and  the  Onava  alter- 
ative water  springs,  owned  by  Charles  Wright;  the  first,  the  Macbeth 
well,  is  an  artesian  well  of  a  depth  of  338  feet,  geologically  speaking, 
in  the  lower  part  or  bottom  of  the  Jurassic  formation  and  immediately 
over  the  Triassic  formation,  the  Triassic  forming  the  bed  and  bank 
of  this  ancient  extinct  Jurassic  sea  by  curving  from  under  to  an  anti- 
incline  or  uplift  at  this  immediate  location.  The  salts  in  the  water 
are  derived  from  a  bed  of  seaweeds  formed  on  the  coast  of  this 
ancient  extinct  sea  by  a  leaching  through  the  ashes  of  the  decom- 
posed marine  plant  for  ages,  extracting  therefrom  a  natural  mineral 
which  analysis  shows  to  be  a  pure  sodium  or  trisodium  compound  of 
salts  from  the  algse  and  f  ucus  marina,  namely,  in  proportion  of  sodium 
chloride,  35  grains;  sodium  carbonate,  9  grains;  sodium  sulphate,  1 
grain;  or  45  grains  to  each  quart  of  water.  These  are  the  principal 
ingredients  or  elements  of  the  salts  found  in  the  Macbeth  mineral 
water.  The  water  is  absolutely  free  from  the  other  alkalies,  such  as 
lime  and  magnesia,  which  renders  all  waters  hard  and  unfit  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  It  is  a  most  pleasant  and  palatable  mineral  water  to 
the  taste,  and  to  which  the  most  fastidious  do  not  object;  really  a 
beverage  after  becoming  accustomed  to  it.  The  trisodium  compound 
is  a  solvent  of  mucus  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  biliary  ducts,  also 
solvents  of  albumen  in  the  urine  and  found  in  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidneys;  it  also  corrects  the  acidity  of  the  blood,  of  the  stomach  ana 
urine,  such  as  lactic  acid,  uric  acid,  and  lithiiema  found  in  dyspep^^ 
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and  disordered  intestinal  digestion,  and  is  necessarily  indicated  in 
the  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis,  gastric  catarrh,  dysentery,  consti- 
pation, albuminuria  or  Bright's  disease,  and  of  the  skin.  It  aids  and 
promotes  the  appetite,  stimulates  the  secretions,  is  antiacid,  an  elim- 
inant,  a  diuretic,  and  a  laxative. 

Macbeth  mineral  water  is  not  only  known  at  home,  but  each  week 
thousands  of  gallons  are  shipped  abroad. 

Onava  alterative  water,  a  sulphureted,  carbonated,  mineral  water, 
incomparable  as  a  system  cleaner,  blood  purifier,  and  appetizer,  is 
found  at  a  depth  of  250  feet,  and  has  a  chemical  analysis  in  grains 
per  gallon  as  follows : 

Sodinm  chloride 8.009 

Sodinm  carbonate 8.807 

Sodiam  bicarbonate 49.856 

Potassium  sulphide -• 4.988 

Iron  sulphide 608 

Silica 419 

Some  remarkable  cures  have  been  effected  by  this  water,  and  while 
Mr.  Wright  does  not  make  any  pretensions  at  running  a  sanitarium, 
there  are  always  from  three  to  a  dozen  health  seekers  at  his  ranch,  a 
few  miles  from  town,  who  are  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  curative 
qualities  of  Onava  alterative  water. 

SANTA  FE  COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Santa  Fe  does  not  occupy  as  conspicuously  large  a 
place  upon  the  map  as  some  of  the  other  principal  subdivisions  of 
imperial  New  Mexico;  but  owing  to  the  rare  charm  attaching  to  its 
history,  and  that  of  the  unique  political  capital  whence  it  derives  its 
name,  its  peerless  scenic  and  climatic  attractions,  and  its  rich  and 
diversified  resources,  it  naturally  takes  first  rank  in  interest  among 
its  sister  counties. 

It  is  the  central  county  of  the  Territory;  is  rectangular  in  form, 
extends  south  a  distance  of  72  miles  from  the  thii-ty-sixth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  measures  30  miles  from  east  to  west;  embraces  a  total 
area  of  1,498,600  acres,  of  which  975,000  are  officially  pronounced 
available  for  cultivation  and  pasturage,  while  thousands  of  the 
roughest  mountain  acres  are  clothed  with  fine  timber  and  ribbed  with 
valuable  mineral-bearing  veins.  It  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by 
the  great  transcontinental  railroad  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Company,  which  operates  over  70  miles  of  road  in  the 
county,  and  is  tapped  from  the  north  by  the  New  Mexico  division  of 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  which  extends  from  Espanola 
to  Santa  Fe,  or  38  miles  in  the  county.  Excellent  wagon  roads  also 
reach  all  the  towns  and  settlements. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Baldy  the  surface  of  the  county  presents 
a  vivid  and  magnificent  panorama  of  mountains,  mesas,  and  valleys, 
with  numerous  streams  of  limpid  water  rushing  down  huge  mountain 
shoulders,  over  precipices  and  massive  bowlders,  into  deep  and  narrow 
gorges  and  widening  valleys,  flashing  in  the  sunlight  like  ribbons  of 
silver,  in  their  hurried  and  heedless  race  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
west,  and  with  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  southern  and  northern 
New  Mexico  and  even  Colorado  swimming  in  the  blue  air  of  the 
dreamy  distance.  The  main  range  of  the  Rockies  on  the  east  and 
the  Valles  and  Jemez  mountains  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west 
shelter  this  favored  locality  from  violent  winds  and  render  the  climate 
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remarkably  mild  and  equable  considering  that  the  altitude  of  the 
valleys  varies  from  5,500  to  7,500  feet  above  sea  level.  Doubtless 
this  circumstance,  together  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  excellence 
of  the  water,  plenitude  of  timber,  and  the  many  marked  manifesta- 
tions of  rich  veins  and  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  material  a 
few  miles  south,  prompted  the  intrepid  Spanish  explorers  to  locate  a 
permanent  colony  and  mission  at  Santa  Fe,  or  the  City  of  the  Holy 
Faith  of  Saint  Francis,  as  early  as  1605.  The  wisdom  of  this  selec- 
tion has  been  plentifully  demonstrated  during  the  nearly  four  cen- 
turies that  have  since  melted  into  the  past.  With  the  exception  of  the 
twelve  years  following  the  bloody  and  transiently  successful  revoltof 
the  Pueblo  Indians  in  1680,  Santa  Fe  has  ever  since  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  important  outposta  of  civilization  and  commerce 
in  the  southwestern  world,  being  continuously  the  political  and  mili- 
tary capital  of  this  region  under  both  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule, 
and,  having  witnessed  the  frontier  line  of  the  United  States  carried 
thousands  of  miles  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  still  maintains  ite 
supremacy  as  the  capital  city  of  New  Mexico,  the  county  seat  of 
Santa  Fe  County,  and  the  most  delightful  residence  city  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

MATERIAL  RESOURCES. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Santa 
Fe  County  for  the  current  year,  excluding  the  large  amount  exempt 
from  taxation  under  the  law,  aggregates  $1,768,150.68,  of  which 
Santa  Fe*s  share  is  placed  at  $338,155.10.  There  are  about  500,000 
aci*es  of  public  land  in  the  county,  subject  to  entry  at  Government 
prices,  and  557,880  acres  more  are  included  in  Spanish  and  Mexican 
grants,  the  titles  of  which  are  purchasable  at  low  rates  and  on  easy 
terms.  It  may  be  added  further  that  the  county  affords  about  475,000 
acres  of  good  grazing  land,  partly  covered  with  timber,  and  about 
500,000  acres  of  arable  land,  200,000  acres  of  which  could  be  irrigated. 
In  the  absence  of  exact  data,  the  land  actually  being  cultivated  by 
means  of  irrigation  is  conservatively  estimated  at  25, WO  acres,  while 
probably  20,000  acres  more  are  yearly  planted  to  crops  subject  to 
the  chances  of  enough  rain  in  the  growing  season  to  mature  them. 
Wherever  the  valley  and  mesa  lands  of  the  county  have  been  brought 
under  the  magic  influence  of  systematic  irrigation  the  results  have 
uniformly  proved  most  satisfactory,  and  naturally  this  stimulates 
enterprise  annually  to  enlarge  and  extend  existing  irrigating  systems 
and  thus  gradually  increase  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  yield  regular  profits. 

This  is  notably  true  of  the  Espanola  Valley,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.  Plentifully  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributa- 
ries, the  Chama,  Santa  Clara,  and  Santa  Cruz,  this  beautiful  valley 
is  now  most  of  it  under  cultivation  and  evidences  of  contentment  and 
prosi)erity  are  noted  on  every  hand.  The  acreage  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  beans,  and  kindred  crops  increases  each  year.  Alfalfa  yields 
three  and  sometimes  four  crops  per  year.  Sugar  beets,  carrying  ft 
very  high  i>ercentage  of  saccharine  matter,  can  be  readily  grown 
there.  The  orchards  of  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  prune,  cherryt 
apricot,  and  nectarine  trees  have  for  several  years  been  large  and 
regular  shippers  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  vigor- 
ous and  thrifty  appearance  gives  cheering  and  aromatic  promise  of 
multiplying  profits  in  the  future.  All  kinds  of  small  fruits,  includ- 
ing strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  currants  flourish. 
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Several  extensive  vegetable  gardens,  where  lettuce,  radishes,  onions, 
asparagus,  green  pease,  sweet  com,  beets,  tomatoes,  celery,  parsnips, 
and  other  table  luxuries  are  raised  in  great  profusion  and  perfection 
for  the  mountain  markets  of  northern  New  Mexico  and  southern 
Colorado,  have  not  only  proved  to  be  constant  bread  winners,  but 
surplus  producers.  So  far  as  productive  qualities  are  concerned, 
these  remarks  may  be  applied  to  nearly  all  of  the  irrigable  and  arable 
lands  of  the  county,  particularly  the  Santa  Fe,  Tesuque,  and  Nambe 
valleys. 

The  distinguished  and  lamented  Archbishop  Lamy  introduced  the 
culture  of  choice  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  into  Santa  Fe  and 
elsewhere  in  New  Mexico  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  good  man  lived 
long  enough  to  witness  the  complete  success  of  his  experiment  and 
I)er8onally  taste  the  rare  flavor  of  its  luscious  results.  It  was  soon 
found  that  all  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  temperate  zone  fruits, 
including  the  largest  and  finest  flavored  French  cherries,  could  be 
grown  here  in  perfection  and  in  quantities  only  limited  by  the  extent 
of  land  and  available  water  supply;  that  the  soil  and  sunshine  of 
Santa  Fe  would  produce  roses  rivaUng  those  of  France  and  Italy  in 
beauty  and  fragrance,  and  that  the  conditions  were  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  edible  vegetables.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  the  orchards  and  gardens  in  and  about  the  capital  city  are 
not  only  veritable  beauty  spots,  either  when  blushing  with  sweet 
prophecies  of  better  things  to  come  or  burdened  with  matured  and 
mellow  fruitage,  but  provide  many  families  with  the  comforts  of  life. 
Some  of  these  orchards  and  gardens  are  irrigated  from  ancient  ace- 
quias  taken  out  of  the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  and  others  are  watered  direct 
from  the  mains  of  the  local  water  company. 

POSSIBILITIES  OP  IRRIGATION. 

The  extent  of  land  so  far  devoted  to  the  twin  arts  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  is  comparatively  small,  because  the  natural  flow  of 
water  in  the  mountain  streams  is  not  sufficient  during  dry  seasons  to 
justify  taking  out  much  longer  or  larger  irrigating  ditches.  These 
streams  carry  immense  volumes  of  flood  water  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April,  when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  high 
altitudes  and  the  spring  rains  are  in  progress,  and  again  become 
rushing  torrents  during  the  heavy  rains  of  July  and  August;  but, 
coming  from  precipitous  heights  and  pouring  into  expanding  valleys 
and  plains  below,  their  invaluable  surplus  is  soon  absorbed  by  the 
porous  soil  or  drank  up  by  the  thirsty  air.  So,  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  when  most  needed  for  irrigation  purposes,  the  supply 
of  water  is  smallest.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  Wisely  located  storage 
reservoirs,  like  those  in  southern  California  or  in  southwestern  New 
Mexico,  capable  of  holding  until  needed  the  flood  waters  of  winter, 
spring,  and  midsummer^  would  render  it  possible  to  reclaim  and  make 
fruitful  thousands  of  acres  of  as  good  land  as  any  now  under  cultiva- 
tion in  the  county. 

Careful  observations  in  the  canj^on  show  that  Santa  Fe  Creek  has  a 
flow  of  80  acre-feet  per  day  during  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April;  that  the  rainfall  in  Santa  Fe  during  July  and  August 
varies  from  2.50  to  3.50  inches,  while  in  the  mountains  and  canyons 
composing  the  watershed  of  the  creek  and  embracing  an  area  of 
about  50  miles  the  rainfall  during  these  two  months  is  not  less  than  6 
inches;  that  the  rainfall  in  September  sometimes  amounts  to  nearly  3 
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inches;  and  that  after  the  irrigation  season  closes,  or  daring  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  there  is  always  surplus 
water.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  after  making  liberal  deductions  for 
evaporation  and  seepage,  competent  hydraulic  engineers  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  storage  of  the  flood  or  waste  waters  of  the  Santa 
Fe  would  reclaim  and  render  valuable  from  20,000  to  25,000  acres  that 
are  now  arid  and  practically  worthless. 

The  Nambe,  with  numerous  natural  storage  basins  along  its  course, 
carries  three  or  four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Santa  Fe,  and  hence 
is  capable  of  reclaiming  fully  60,000  acres.  The  Tesuque  has  about 
the  same,  and  the  Galisteo  about  half  the  flow  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  surplus  waters  of  the  four  streams  named  could  be  conveniently 
stored  and  distributed  over  the  Santa  Fe  plains  as  needed,  and  it  will 
be  perceived  that,  without  taking  into  account  the  Rio  Grande,  their 
combined  capacity  would  be  sufficient  to  reclaim  over  100,000  acres  in 
addition  to  the  lands  they  are  now  watering.  These  lands  can  be  secured 
at  Government  prices,  or  on  most  favorable  terms  of  private  owners, 
and  considering  that  their  soil  is  as  fertile  and  easily  tilled  and  only 
requires  water  to  become  as  fruitful  as  lands  in  the  Espanola  Valley 
that  annually  yield  excellent  returns  and  are  held  at  from  $30  to 
♦300  per  acre,  the  thoughtful  reader  will  be  able  to  form  an  approxi- 
mate notion  of  the  large  direct  and  indirect  benefits  that  would  flow 
from  the  proposed  system  of  storage  reservoirs.  It  would  not  only 
richly  reward  the  capital  and  energy  invested  in  constructive  work,  but 
would  prove  a  blessing  to  many  deserving  men  by  affording  them  much 
coveted  opportunities  to  gain  good  homes  and  comfortable  incomes  in 
this  almost  ideal  climate.  Ten  faithfully  and  intelligently  cultivated 
acres,  one  half  planted  to  the  varieties  of  fruits  that  flourish  so  well 
at  Santa  Fe  and  in  the  Espanola  and  Tesuque  valleys,  and  the  other 
half  devoted  to  the  culture  of  table  vegetables,  would  furnish  ample 
occupation  and  support  for  a  family.  The  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
would  pay  well  from  the  very  start,  while  the  ti-ees  would  begin  to 
bear  fruit  in  three  or  four  years.  Celery  of  superior  quality,  possessing 
in  a  high  degree  the  delicious  nutty  flavor  so  much  prized  by  epicures, 
readily  grows  here,  and  might  be  made  a  source  of  large  and  constant 
profits.  Acres  of  asparagus,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions,  oyster 
plant,  and  parsnips  would  reward  industry.  Experiments  prove  that 
sugar  beets,  grading  higher  in  sugar  content  than  those  of  California 
and  Nebraska,  readily  grow  here,  and  will  be  raised  on  a  large  seal® 
as  soon  as  the  eyes  of  capital  are  opened  to  the  wisdom  of  erecting 
factories  at  Santa  Fe  for  their  reduction.  Fields  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats, 
and  com  would  pay.  Irrigated  lands  are  unfailing  crop  produced. 
The  rapid  and  successful  development  of  the  Coehiti,  south  Santa 
Fe  County,  and  other  near-by  mining  districts,  with  the  certainty  that 
the  number  of  consumers  there  will  soon  be  multiplied  to  thousands, 
guarantees  the  best  possible  market  for  all  that  these  lands  could  pro- 
duce. What  an  inviting  field  for  the  establishment  of  ^^^^^ 
What  tempting  and  unsurpassed  opportunities  are  thus  presented  to 
the  many  invalids  who  are  seeking  and  finding  fresh  health  and  vigor 
under  the  benign  influences  of  the  almost  perpetual  sunshine  a"*\^J^ 
pure,  dry,  rarified  air  of  a  region  over  which  skies  of  the  softest  bio© 
tenderly  bend,  as  if  bestowing  a  special  blessing. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  shipments  of  cattle  and  sheep  duriBg 
the  past  few  years,  the  extensive  areas  of  fine  grazing  land  Bxe  no 
nearly  as  well  stocked  as  they  should  be.    AccoiSing  to  the  books  oi 
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the  assessor,  the  live  stock  in  the  connty  is  classified  as  follows: 
Horses,  1,741;  cattle,  1,906;  sheep,  48,310;  goats,  3,793;  mules  and 
burros,  510.  Clearly  the  field  for  stock  growers  is  full  of  invitation. 
The  experiment  of  raising  goats  on  a  large  scale,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  their  pelts,  has  been  undertaken. 

MINING — PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  PROSPECTIVE. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  prolific  orchards,  fields,  meadows,  and 
gardens  of  the  northern  valleys  and  mesas,  but  even  more  important 
and  interesting,  are  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  and  tur- 
quoise bearing  mountains  and  hills  about  Cerrillos,  Dolores,  GU)lden, 
and  San  Pedro,  and  the  great  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  meas- 
ures at  Madrid,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Unquestionably 
the  gold  found  in  the  locality  indicated  was  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  the  Spaniards  took  such  desperate  chances  to  plant  and 
maintain  colonies  in  this  county  centuries  ago.'  They  extensively 
worked  the  famous  old  and  new  placers  at  Dolores  and  Golden  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  rescuing  therefrom  several  million  dollars' 
worth  of  gold,  mainly  by  means  of  the  labor  of  enslaved  Pueblo  Indians 
and  the  rudest  possible  methods,  even  obtaining  scanty  supplies  of 
water  by  melting  snow  with  heated  rocks;  and  their  descendants  are 
still  working  these  inexhaustible  deposits  of  pay  gravel  by  means  of 
"dry  washers."  Much  of  the  gold  is  quite  coarse.  Years  ago  a  nug- 
get was  found  near  Dolores  that  yielded  about  $400,  and  after  heavy 
rains  nuggets  worth  several  dollars  each  are  often  picked  up.  Except 
for  the  al^nce  of  water  the  stream  of  gold  from  these  fields  would  be 
immense  and  continuous.  Modem  skill  and  enterprise  have  partly 
solved  the  problem  by  the  agency  of  deep  wells  and  powerful  steam 
pumps,  and  can  be  relied  upon  finally  to  achieve  success  in  a  much 
larger  degree.  Artesian-well  experiments  have  so  far  failed,  but  con- 
fidence is  entertained  that  ultimately  an  artesian-well  fiow  will  be 
secured.  The  lodes  in  the  suri'ounding  hills,  whence  the  placer 
deposits  undoubtedly  crumbled  and  washed  down,  are  of  inestimable 
yalue.  Indeed,  the  range  of  mountains  extending  from  Dolores  south 
about  8  miles  is  virtually  one  vast  upheaval  of  mineralized  matter. 
Cnimingham  and  several  other  hills  of  the  range  are  veritable  moun- 
tains of  ore  of  high  enough  grade  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  whole 
mass  will  be  worked  when  the  requisite  facilities  are  introduced. 

Some  of  these  lodes  were  developed  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
feet  many  years  ago,  and  there  are  evidences  that  much  mineral  was 
extracted.  It  is  estimated  that  gold  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000  was 
taken  out  of  the  old  workings  of  the  Ortiz  mine,  and  the  wealth  of 
several  of  the  prominent  native  families  of  the  Territory  can  be  traced 
to  this  source.  This  mine  is  now  being  systematically  worked  and 
its  free  milling  output  treated  at  a  plant  on  the  ground.  In  the  same 
vicinity  is  the  Benton  mine,  from  one  pocket  of  which  $60,000  worth 
of  ore  was  mined  in  a  few  months  some  years  ago.  Adequate  reduc- 
tion works  near  at  hand  are  needed  to  make  this  and  other  lodes  in 
the  Ortiz  Mountains  steady  producers. 

At  Golden,  a  few  miles  south  in  the  same  range,  are  found  numer- 
ous lodes  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  ore,  as  well  as  blanket  deposits  of 
lead  and  iron  carbonates  that  cany  both  of  the  precious  metals.  Sev- 
eral of  these  lodes  are  undergoing  systematic  development,  which 
promises  rich  results.  Tests  at  small  local  plants  prove  that  most  of 
the  ores  will  readily  yield  their  values  in  Huntington  mills.     Two 
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miles  farther  Honth  are  the  great  San  Pedro  copper  mines,  showing 
large  bodies  of  copper  ore  which  pay  handsomely  at  the  smelter  near 
by.  Owing  to  litigation  the  mines  mentioned  were  not  worked  for 
several  years,  but  are  now  being  oi)erated  under  competent  manage- 
ment, and  both  mining  and  i-eduction  facilities  are  being  increased  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Large  bodies  of  silver-bearing  lead  and  zinc  ore  have  been  opened 
at  Cerrillos,  but  the  low  price  of  silver  and  other  causes  have  pre- 
vented their  being  worked  during  recent  years.  The  workings  of  the 
Cash  Entry  mine  are  very  extensive,  and  it  is  understood  that  great 
bodies  of  ore  are  disclosed  that  would  pay  well  at  the  present  prices 
of  silver  and  lead.  The  large  bodies  of  iron,  zinc,  and  lime  will,  some 
day,  be  in  demand.  A  fine,  modem  smelter  of  80-tons  capacity  occu- 
pies a  prominent  and  desirable  site  at  Cerrillos,  but  has  not  yet  been 
blown  in. 

At  Turquesa,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cerrillos,  are  located  the  celebrated 
Tiffany  turquoise  mines,  from  which  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
magnificent  gems  have  been  extracted  and  shipped  to  New  York. 
Experts  pronounce  them  superior  in  purity,  luster,  and  enduring  sky- 
blue  color  to  any  produced  in  the  world,  surpassing  the  turquoise  of 
Persia  in  the  exact  tint  desired.  Garnets  of  rare  beauty  are  also 
found  in  the  county. 

Much  prospecting  is  going  on  in  the  mountains  near  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  some  fine-looking  specimens  of  copper,  iron,  and  mica 
have  been  brought  in,  but  not  enough  work  has  been  done  to  dete^ 
mine  whether  valuable  bodies  of  mineral  have  been  found. 

COAL  MEASURES  AT  MADRID. 

The  coal  measures  at  Madrid,  just  south  of  Cerrillos,  show  three 
distinct  veins  from  5  to  10  feet  thick,  extending  for  miles,  and  are 
pronounced  practically  inexhaustible.  The  output  of  these  veins  is 
remarkably  varied,  including  soft,  free  coking,  noncoking  bituminous, 
semianthracite,  and  anthracite,  and  in  places  natural  coke  is  found. 
The  intimate  association  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  veins  appear- 
ing in  alternate  strata  in  the  same  mine  is  a  phenomenon  not  observed 
elsewhere,  and  one  that  deeply  interests  geologists.  Purely  practical 
people,  however,  are  contented  with  the  knowledge  that  the  veins 
contain  enough  for  many  generations  to  come,  and  that  it  is  nearly  all 
of  superior  quality.  The  mines  are  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal 
Railroad  Company,  whose  tracks  reach  the  workings,  give  employ- 
ment to  554  men,  and  produce  annually  about  250,000  tons  of  coal, 
worth  about  $450,000.  The  anthracite  mine  produced  25,000  tons, 
worth  $100,000,  laist  year.  The  company  also  operates  a  large  coke- 
making  plant  near  the  mines,  and  finds  a  ready  market  for  its  product 
at  the  different  Territorial  smelters  and  at  El  Paso.  Right  here  it 
may  be  added  that  the  construction  of  a  mammoth  electric  plant,  for 
the  purpose  of  generating  and  transmitting  power  to  operate  the 
Albemarle  mine  and  mill  in  the  Cochiti  mining  district,  is  now  in 
progress  at  Madrid,  where  the  vast  accumulation  of  slack  affords 
unlunit-ed  quantities  of  cheap  fuel. 

SANTA  FB. 

The  historic  city  of  SantA  Fe,  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Te^ 
ritory  of  New  Mexico  and  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  town  and  the  oldest  capital  on  the  American 
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continent.  Its  permanent  settlement  by  Europeans  antedates  the 
founding  of  Jamestown  and  also  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
at  Pljrmouth  more  than  twenty  years.  The  thrilling  and  romantic 
incidents  comx>osing  its  story,  the  protracted  and  bloody  struggles 
with  hordes  of  savage  Indians,  the  capture  and  pillage  by  hostile 
Pueblos  in  1680,  the  general  massacre  of  missionaries  and  explorers 

Jmd  flight  of  the  governor  and  a  few  followers  in  the  night  to  El  Paso, 
he  reserving  of  some  of  the  handsomest  Spanish  maidens  for  wives 
of  favored  warriors,  the  desecration  and  destruction  of  the  Christian 
churches  and  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  snakes  and  stone  idols, 
the  reconquest  by  Diego  de  Vargas  twelve  years  later,  the  terrible 
punishment  visited  upon  the  rebellious  Pueblos,  the  change  from 
Spanish  rule  to  the  rule  of  the  triumphant  Republic  of  Mexico,  the 
capture  by  the  United  States  forces  under  General  Kearney  and  the 
building  of  Old  Fort  Marcy  in  1846,  the  stirring  scenes  accompanying 
the  distribution  of  the  immense  traf&c  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  the  wild 
deeds  of  desperadoes  and  the  fabulous  hazards  at  cards  in  the  days 
before  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  afford  the  material  for  an  epic 
I)oem  of  deep  interest. 

Here,  so  carefully  preserved  that  the  marks  of  its  three  hundred 
and  one  years  of  age  are  perceptible,  is  located  the  noted  "Adobe 
Palace,"  which  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
governors,  and  since  the  Mexican  war  has  been  the  headquarters  of 
all  the  Territorial  governors  and  secretaries  appointed  by  the  different 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.    Here  is  situated  the  oldest  house 

Standing  on  American  soil,  and  near  by  is  the  San  Miguel  church, 
irst  built  in  1540  and  still  used  as  a  regular  place  of  worship.  Here 
stand  the  beautiful  and  imposing  new  capitol  building,  the  massive 
modem  cathedral  of  St.  Francis,  the  large  and  enduring  stone  Federal 
building,  the  modem  penitentiary  of  the  land,  San  Miguel  College, 
Loretto  Convent,  St.  Katherine  and  the  United  States  Indian  schools, 
the  New  Mexico  Industrial  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind; 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  churches ;  the  large  brick  Pres- 
byterian mission  school,  besides  many  fine  modem  business  blocks  and 
private  residences.  Here  side  by  side  are  object  lessons  whereby  the 
civilization  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  can  be  studied 
in  contrast  with  that  of  the  present  day  as  nowhere  else  in  America. 
Environed  by  protecting  hills  and  thus  exempt  from  heavy  winds, 
surrounded  by  enchanting  natural  scenery,  beautified  by  orchards 
and  gardens  of  fiowers,  blessed  with  a  climate  that  is  free  from 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  air  that  is  pure  and  tonic;  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  for  domestic  and  irrigating  purposes 
from  the  extensive  storage  reservoir  in  the  mouth  of  Santa  Fe  Canyon; 
furnished  with  competing  rail,  express,  and  telegraph  communication 
with  all  outside  points;  the  headquarters  of  M  the  Federal  and  Ter- 
ritorial officials ;  the  meeting  place  of  the  legislature,  the  supreme 
court,  the  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  the  United 
States  and  Territorial  district  courts,  and  the  various  Territorial 
boards;  the  home  of  the  archbishop  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Colorado;  putting  in  a  modern  sewerage  system,  and  preparing  to 
build  large  new  schoolhouses  up  to  he  highest  standard  of  excellence, 
Santa  Fe  is  naturally  forging  to  the  front  as  a  popular  residence  city. 
The  waterworks  are  located  about  2  miles  up  the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  cost 
about  $300,000,  and  consist  of  a  large  reservoir  or  ai*tificial  lake 
secured  by  means  of  a  semicircular  dam  across  the  canyon — 600  feet 
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long,  360  feet  thick  where  securely  tied  to  berrock,  and  120  feet  high — 
with  mains  and  service  pipes  extending  to  every  part  of  the  city.  A 
smaller  reservoir  on  the  hillside  supplies  the  power  required  to  operate 
the  city's  electric-light  plant.     The  present  population  is  about  8,000. 

Cerrillos  is  the  principal  trading  point  in  the  southern,  and  Espanola 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  county.  As  has  been  shown  in  pre- 
vious parts  of  this  review,  both  have  splendid  resources,  both  are 
flourishing  and  progressing,  like  all  parts  of  the  county;  both  are 
yearly  building  large  business  houses  and  better  ^private  residences; 
both  have  good  schools  and  several  churches,  and  both  are  clearly 
destined  to  grow  in  business  and  population. 

Among  the  substantial  improvements  at  Cerrillos  may  be  mentioned 
a  handsome  stone  schoolhouse,  while  an  idea  of  the  trade  of  Espanola 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  one  general  store  there  annually 
sells  goods  to  the  amount  of  about  $150,000. 

Possessing  material  resources  unrivalled  in  value  and  variety,  and 
surrounded  by  exceptionally  favorable  natural  conditions,  the  people 
of  Santa  Fe  County  are  enjoying  a  prosperous  present  and  contem- 
plating the  future  with  unbounded  confidence. 

woman's  board  op  trade. 

The  woman's  board  of  trade  of  Santa  Fe  has  very  recently  passed 
its  seventh  anniversary.  The  founder  of  this  organization  is  Mrs. 
Cora  L.  Bartlett,  wife  of  the  present  solicitor-general  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  advance  every  interest  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  "oldest  city  in  the  United 
States."  This  body  is  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  standing  committees  for  work  are, 
finance,  library,  visiting  and  relief,  intelligence,  improvement,  indus- 
trial house,  woman's  exchange,  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
reception  and  education,  press,  and  cemetery. 

The  public  plaza  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Trade  of  this  city,  and  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  appropriates 
♦200  per  year  towards  its  support.  A  free  public  library  of  over  1,200 
volumes  and  a  free  reading  room,  with  all  the  leading  magazines  and 
lepers,  are  open  to  the  public. 

A  half,  or  paux>er  rate,  is  granted  this  board  by  both  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
roful  companies,  and  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  there  have 
been  36  half -rate  tickets  granted.  It  also  owns  a  pauper  burial 
ground  for  the  benefit  of  those  too  i)oor  to  purchase  lots. 

The  visiting  and  relief  work  is  the  most  important  of  all  its  branches, 
as  hundreds  are  given  relief  in  one  way  or  another  every  year. 

The  cemetery  committee  which  has  had  charge  of  Fairview  sinoe 
May  1  has  expended  $166  cash,  besides  donations  of  labor,  lumber, 
water,  etc. 

The  board  owns  25  shares  of  stock  in  the  fruit  evaporating  company, 
its  object  being  to  assist  in  establishing  and  promoting  any  worthy 
enterprise. 

The  treasurer's  report  up  to  June  30, 1899,  shows  a  balance  on  hand 
at  that  date  of  $220.76.  Total  receipts  from  all  sources,  $1,038.61. 
The  expenditures  from  this  amount  for  salary  of  librarian,  relief 
work,  policeman  for  plaza,  purchase  of  books,  etc.,  amount  to  $817.85. 

The  woman's  board  of  trade  prides  itself  on  the  businesslike 
way  in  which  its  affairs  are  conducted,  as  well  as  its  meetings.    Its 
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membership  remains  about  the  same  (31  members)  and  nnlimit^d. 
Everr  progressive  woman  in  Santa  Fe  should  be  a  member  of  this 
board,  granted,  or  course,  that  she  be  willing  and  is  so  sitaated  that 
most  of  her  time  can  be  fi^ven  to  work  for  the  public. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1899  are  as  follows  l  President,  Mrs,  lad 
Rivenharg;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  George  H,  Wallace,  Mrs.  Creigh- 
ton,  and  Mrs.  Warner;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Anita  Chapman; 
corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Mamie  Morrison;  federation,  Evaline 
Criehton;  treasurer.  Miss  Bertha  Staab;  chairman  of  State  corre- 
spondence for  G.  F.  W.  C,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Warner. 

EABL.Y  HISTORY. 

In  lfi41,  when  Coronado  passed  throngh  the  then  unexplored  coun- 
try in  search  of  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  he  found  an  Indian 
pneblo  or  town  already  established  upon  the  spot  where  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe  now  stands.  It  was  undoiibtedly  a  place  of  much  impor- 
tance among  the  tribes  who  occupied  the  country  at  that  time,  as 
Coronado  estimated  the  population  at  15,000  souls.  The  many  natu- 
ral advantages  of  the  location  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  settlers,  and  about  the  year  1600,  perhaps  sooner,  it  became 
a  permanent  Spanish  town  and  the  seat  of  government  for  that  part 
of  New  Spain  which  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1848. 

On  Aua         ~       '   '  "Pueblo  Indians,  under  the  leadership  of 

Pope,  a  T  id  against  the  Spanish  and  began  a  war 

of  exterm  vaders.     So  successful  were  they  in  the 

uprising  t  3f  the  same  year  the  Spaniards  were  com- 

pelled to  (  and  retreat  to  a  point  near  what  is  now 

the  city  ol  lo  soon  as  the  Spanish  were  gone  Santa 

Fe  was  p  by  fire.     The  churches  and  monastery 

were  bun  je  walls,  the  official  documents  furnished 

fnel  for  a  the  plaza,  and  as  far  as  possible  aU  evi- 

dences of  the  Christian  religion  were  wiped  out. 

Santa  Fe,  and  in  fact  the  whole  land,  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Indians  until  September  13,  1692,  when  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata 
Lujan,  at  the  head  of  80  mounted  Spaniards  and  100  friendly  Indians, 
after  a  battle  of  eleven  hours,  defeated  the  Pueblos  and  regained 
possession.  Aft«r  that  memorable  fight  the  Spanish  maintained  their 
supremacy  in  New  Mexico  until  August  18, 1846,  when  Colonel  Kearny, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  entered  Santa 
Fe  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  here  go  into  details  of  the  history  of  the  city  before  or 
after  the  American  occupation,  interesting  as  it  is,  but  in  the  light  of 
that  history  no  other  city  in  the  entire  country  is  so  rich  in  tradition 
and  in  historic  events  as  this  ancient  city  of  the  Spaniards. 

PLACES  OF  IMTKRBST. 

To  enumerate  all  the  places  of  interest  in  Santa  Fe  would  require 
entirely  too  much  space  for  the  purposes  of  this  brief  sketch,  but  a 
few  of  the  most  important  are: 

The  Terrftorial  library,  containing  the  ancient  Spanish  and  Mexi- 
can archives  from  1621  to  1846. 

San  Miguel  Church,  built  in  1540,  partially  destroyed  in  the  revo- 
lution in  1680,  reoceupied  in  1692,  and  completely  restored  in  1710. 
This  is  the  oldest  church  in  the  United  States  and  contains  many 
relics  of  the  early  days. 
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The  old  house,  believed  to  antedate  the  Spanish  occupation. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Fmncisco,  behind  which  is  the  chancel  of 
the  old  parish  church,  with  a  carved  and  painted  reredos,  both  cari- 
ous and  interesting,  erected  by  Governor  Del  Valle  and  his  wife 
in  1761. 

The  cathedral  museum,  containing  many  Spanish  paintings  and 
other  objects  of  interest. 

The  Territorial  historical  rooms,  full  of  antiquities  of  historic 
interest. 

Old  Fort  Marcy,  the  commanding  situation  famous  in  all  the  sieges 
of  the  city;  ruins  of  the  old  fort  built  by  Colonel  Kearny  in  1846. 

The  garita,  on  the  road  to  old  Fort  Marcy,  by  the  west  wall  of 
which  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1837  were  executed. 

The  plaza  in  the  center  of  the  town,  around  which  cluster  many 
memories  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  hardy  Spaniards  and  of 
the  stirring  scenes  of  more  recent  days.  The  soldiers'  monument  is 
located  in  the  center  of  this  park. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  with  its  large  and  interest- 
ing altar  piece  on  canvas,  containing  six  pictures  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Virgin  to  Juan  Diego,  and  other  paintings  and  wood  carvings. 

Monument  to  Kit  Carson  in  front  of  the  Federal  building. 

The  Rosario  Chapel,  erected  on  the  spot  where  De  Vargas  made  his 
vow  before  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  1692. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  buildings  is,  without  doubt,  the 
governor's  palace,  an  adobe  structure  built  in  1598  and  continuously 
occupied  by  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  governors  for  three 
hundred  years.  The  men  who  have  lived  and  conducted  the  affairs 
of  state  in  the  old  pile  included  some  of  the  foremost  names  of  the 
land,  not  only  of  the  Territory  but  of  the  Eastern  States. 

To  quote  from  the  words  of  Ex-Governor  Prince,  author  of  the  most 
authentic  and  complete  history  of  New  Mexico  extant: 

Without  disparaging  the  importance  of  anv  of  the  cherished  historical  localities 
of  the  East,  it  may  be  tmthfally  said  that  this  ancient  palace  surpasses  in  historic 
interest  and  value  any  other  place  or  object  in  the  United  States.  It  antedates  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown  by  nine  years  and  that  of  Plymouth  by  twenty-two,  and 
has  stood  daring  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  since  its  erection,  not  as  a 
cold  rock  or  monument,  with  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  except  the 
bare  fact  of  its  continued  existence,  but  as  the  living  center  of  everything  of  his- 
toric importance  in  the  Southwest.  Through  all  that  long  period,  whether  nnder 
Spanish,  Pueblo,  Mexican,  or  American  control,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  i)Ower  and 
authority.  Whether  the  ruler  was  called  viceroy,  captain-general,  political  chief, 
department  commander,  or  governor,  and  whether  he  presiaed  over  a  kingdom,  a 
province,  a  department,  or  a  Territory,  this  has  been  his  official  residence. 

From  here  Onate  started,  in  1599,  on  his  adventurous  expedition  to  ^e  eastern 
plains ;  here,  seven  ^ears  later,  800  Indians  came  from  far-off  Quivirato  to  ask 
aid  in  their  war  with  the  Axtaos ;  from  here,  in  1618,  Vicente  de  Salivar  set 
forth  to  the  Moqui  country,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  mmors  of  the  giants  to  be 
encountered ;  and  from  here  Pe&alosa  and  his  brilliant  troop  started  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1662,  on  their  marvcdous  expedition  to  the  Missouri ;  in  one  of  the  strong 
rooms  the  commissary-general  of  the  inquisition  was  imprisoned  a  few  years 
later  by  the  same  Pefialosa ;  within  its  walls,  fortified  as  if  for  a  siege,  the  bravest 
of  the  Spaniards  were  massed  in  the  revolution  of  1680 ;  here,  on  the  19th  day  of 
August  of  that  year,  was  given  the  order  to  execute  47  Pueblo  prisoners  in  the 

Elaza  which  faces  the  building ;  here,  but  a  day  later,  was  the  sad  war  cooncil 
eld  which  determined  on  the  evacuation  of  the  citv ;  here  was  the  scene  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Pueblo  chieftains  as  they  ordered  toe  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
archives  and  the  church  ornaments  in  one  grand  conflagration ;  here  De  Vargas, 
on  September  14, 1692,  after  the  eleven  hours'  combat  of  the  preceding  day,  gave 
thauKS  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  aid  he  attributed  his  triumphant  capture  of 
the  city ;  here,  more  than  a  century  later,  on  March  3,  1807.  Lieutenant  i*ike  was 
brought  before  Governor  Alencaster  as  an  invader  of  Spanish  soil ;  here,  in  1828t 
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the  Mexican  standard,  with  its  eagle  and  cactns,  was  raised  in  token  that  New 
Mexico  was  no  longer  a  dependency  of  Spain ;  from  here,  on  the  6th  day  of  Angnst, 
1887,  Governor  Perez  started  to  subdne  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  only  to  return 
two  days  later  and  to  meet  his  death  on  the  9th  near  Agua  Fria ;  here,  on  the 
sncceemng  day,  Jose  Qonzales,  a  Pneblo  Indian  of  Taos,  was  installed  as  governor 
of  New  Mexico,  soon  after  to  be  executed  by  order  of  Armijo ;  here,  in  the  prin- 
cipal reception  room,  on  Au^st  12, 1846,  Captain  Cooke,  the  American  envoy,  was 
TCK^eived  by  Gk>vemor  Armijo  and  sent  back  with  a  message  of  defiance ;  ana  here, 
five  days  later.  General  Kearny  took  formal  possession  of  the  city,  and  slept,  after 
bis  long,  weary  march,  on  the  carpeted  earthen  floor  of  the  palace. 

Coming  down  to  more  modem  times,  it  may  be  added  that  here 
Glen.  Lew  Wallace  wrote  Ben-Hur,  while  governor  of  the  Territory,  in 
1879  and  1880. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  and  gratifying  development  of  the  two 
principal  industries  of  this  county  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
latest  reports  prove  that  in  both  stock-raising  and  mining  interests 
this  progress  is  in  full  tide. 

Though  small  in  area,  Sierra  County  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
rich  pasture  lands,  and  the  cattle  interests  are  perhaps  the  most  uni- 
formly pro8i)erous.  At  present  there  are  upon  the  various  ranges 
130,000  head  of  cattle,  100,000  sheep  and  goats,  and  some  16,000 
horses.  About  one-tenth  of  the  cattle  is  owned  by  the  Las  Animas 
Cattle  Company,  the  remainder  being  well  divided  between  a  great 
many  smaller  ones.  The  profits  of  the  industry  remain  with  and 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

In  agriculture  there  has  been  little  progress.  About  6,500  acres  are 
under  cultivation  out  of  some  300,000  acres  of  good,  arable  land  that 
could  be  brought  under  ditch  without  too  great  expenditure.  The 
farmers  are  prosperous  and  find  a  ready  market  for  their  entire  prod- 
uct in  the  mining  camps  and  at  the  cattle  ranches.  The  prices  they 
get  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  Kansas  farmer:  Hay,  $12  to  $16  per 
ton;  grain,  1  to  1^  cents  per  pound;  potatoes,  2  to  2^  cents  per  pound; 
apples,  2  to  5  cents  per  pound.  The  product  of  the  farms  does  not 
near  supply  the  needs  of  the  towns  and  ranches,  and  the  merchants 
get  their  lai*gest  supply  from  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  California. 

POPULATION. 

The  i)opulation  of  the  county  is  between  5,000  and  5,500,  and  is 
composed  of  two-thirds  American  miners  and  settlers  and  the 
remainder  of  the  native  Spanish- American  people.  There  are  no  Indian 
residents  within  150  miles,  and  those  only  a  miserable  remnant,  kept 
strictly  upon  an  Arizona  reservation.  The  native  Mexicans  are  a 
X>eaceable,  frugal,  and  industrious  race,  and  they  afford  an  increasing 
source  of  cheap  labor  in  mine  and  field. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Excellent  schools  are  maintained  in  seventeen  school  districts,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  county  school  superintendent.  Eight  to  ten 
months  of  the  year  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  children,  and  the 
teachers  selected  are  of  the  very  best  character.  The  school  fund  has 
always  been  cherished,  and  commodious,  substantial,  and  handsome 
sehoolhouses  have  been  built  and  are  building.  In  all  departments 
of  primary  education  the  school  system  of  Sierra  County  will  bear 
comparison  with  communities  otherwise  far  more  advanced. 
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CLIMATE. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  this  land  of  sunshine  that  there  exists 
a  perpetual  summer.  There  is  but  just  enough  of  cold  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December  to  mark  the  change  from  summer  to  win- 
ter, while  a  fall  of  snow  is  rare,  and  at  most  does  not  remain  upon  the 
ground  more  than  a  few  days.  In  the  higher  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  some  snow  is,  doubtless,  preserved  during  the  colder 
months,  and  serves  to  maintain  the  summer  streams.  With  such  a 
winter  temperature  it  might  be  expected  that  a  very  high  thermometer 
would  rule  in  summer,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  From  90°  to  95"*  in 
the  shade  is  the  greatest  heat  recorded,  and  from  20 to  30  below  freezing 
point  the  most  severe  cold.  The  altitude — 4,000  to  5,000  feet — of  the 
main  portions  of  the  region  will  account  for  these  moderate  extremes. 
In  such  a  climate  mining  operations  are  pursued  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage,  and  agriculture  aided  by  irrigation  has  no  draw- 
backs. The  devastations  of  snowslides  and  blizza^s  are  here  unknown, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  pneumonia,  that  scourge  of  the  miners 
in  the  North. 

THE  SANTA  FE  RAILROAD. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  passes  through  Sierra 
County,  like  the  river,  from  north  to  south.  Its  distributing  points 
are  at  Lake  Valley  for  the  south  and  at  Engel  for  the  east,  from 
whence  well -equipped  stage  and  freight  lines  penetrate  to  the  different 
towns  and  villages  of  the  county.  The  Santa  Fe  directory  has  done 
much  to  develop  the  resources  and  aid  in  the  growt.h  of  this  section 
by  granting  low  rates  of  transportation  on  ores  to  the  great  smelting 
points  of  Colorado,  and  of  Kansas  City,  Socorro,  N.  Mex.,  and  El  Paso, 
Tex.  For  the  740  miles  from  Lake  Valley  to  Pueblo  and  Denver  the 
rate  is  but  $5.80  -per  ton.  Some  important  branches  and  extensions 
are  contemplated  to  penetrate  to  the  most  remote  mining  camps  of 
this  region,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  directory  to  foster  and  sustain,  to 
the  extent  of  its  power,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  mining  industry.  An 
immediate  improvement  is  the  extension  of  the  Lake  Valley  branch 
to  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  which  will  bring  the  road  within  12 
miles  of  the  most  distant  mines  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county. 

WAGON  ROADS. 

The  roads  are  of  good  grade,  well-maintained  repair,  and  conduct 
through  the  most  importent  districts  and  reach  the  more  notable 
mines.  Roads  from  the  agricultural  lands  enable  the  farmers  to  sell 
their  produce  in  the  markets  of  the  mining  towns,  where  they  obtain 
prices  really  remunerative. 

LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

Miners  earn  $3  and  $3.50  per  day;  laborers  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Most  of 
the  labor  is  performed  by  the  Mexican  people,  and  of  these  there  has 
been,  with  the  growth  of  the  mining  industry,  and  from  the  neighbor- 
ing lands  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  a  steady  and  sufficient  immigration. 
Skilled  miners  from  the  North  are  constantly  arriving,  and  so  far  no 
difficulty  on  the  score  of  help  has  been  experienced. 
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LUMBER,  TIMBBR,  AND  FUEL. 

Sawmills  located  in  the  canyon  valleys  of  the  Black  Range  supply 
the  needed  lumber  for  buildings  and  use  in  mines,  and  an  ample  sup- 
ply is  kept  on  hand  in  the  lumber  yards  of  the  different  towns  at  an 
average  price  of  3  cents  per  foot.  Heavy  mining  timbers  for  supports 
are  delivered  at  the  mines  for  from  4  to  8  cents  per  running  foot, 
according  to  locality  and  proximity  to  timber.  Fuel  wood  is  deliv- 
ered in  the  towns  at  $4  per  cord.  The  use  of  coal  is  increasing,  and 
with  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to  Hillsboro  will  become  the  uni- 
versal fuel  for  all  manufacturing  purposes. 

MERCANTILE  SUPPLIES. 

In  the  principal  towns  of  Hillsboro  and  Kingston  very  large  stocks 
of  merchandise  are  carried,  and  prices  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  other  known  mining  districts.  Smaller  but  complete  stocks  are 
also  carried  in  the  lesser  towns  of  Chloride  and  Lake  Valley,  and  some 
convenient  stores  are  to  be  found  where  towns  have  not  yet  sprung 
up,  but  where  there  is  mining,  and  supplies  are  needed.  The  Sierra 
County  Bank  at  Hillsboro  and  the  Percha  Bank  at  Kingston  supply 
the  needed  facilities  of  financial  exchange  and  accommodation. 

MILLS  AND  SMELTERS. 

The  building  of  ore-reduction  works  has  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  mines.  Amalgamation  and  concentration  works  both 
are  now  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  an  enlargement  in  this 
direction  must  soon  be  made.  Two  smelters,  or  rather  matte  fur- 
naces, have  been  erected  and  operated  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
this  field  a  large  expansion  is  probable  and  expected.  Water  supply 
for  mills  has  been  obtained  during  the  dryest  seasons  known  in  the 
history  of  New  Mexico,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  engineering  the  avail- 
able supply  can  be  greatly  increased. 

HILI^BORO. 

Hillsboro  at  the  center  of  the  gold  district  is  still  the  leading  town 
of  the  county  of  Sierra.  Tlie  mines  maintain  a  regular  output,  and 
several  new  ones  have  been  brought  into  prominence  during  the  past 
year.  Principal  among  those  may  be  mentioned  the  Trippe  mine 
owned  by  a  Pennsylvania  company.  Three  shafts  have  been  sunk  on 
this  mine,  and  levels  opened  to  a  depth  of  300  feet.  A  mill  has  been 
built  and  is  in  constant  operation,  handling  20  tons  of  ore  per  day, 
and  turning  out  bullion  and  concentrates  to  the  value  of  110,000  per 
month.  The  mine  is  also  shipping  to  the  smelters  a  nearly  equal 
value  of  first-class  ore,  from  $60  to  1100  in  value  per  ton.  Near  the 
mill  and  around  the  post-office  store  a  little  town  is  springing  up  called 
Andrews,  after  Senator  Andrews,  the  president  of  the  company.  Of 
the  older  mines  the  Richmond,  the  Wicks,  and  the  Snake  group  main- 
tain this  position  and  keep  in  employment  from  100  to  150  men. 
Other  mines  are  being  worked  under  lease  or  by  their  owners,  but  in 
the  aggregate  contributing  considerably  to  the  total  output  of  the 
camp.  The  building  of  oi-e-reduction  works  and  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery  have  kept  pace  with  the  production  of  the  mines. 
Amalgamation  and  concentration  works  are  now  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  an  enlargement  in  this  direction  must  soon  be 
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made.  About  $500,000  is  the  estimated  output  of  this  camp  for  1899. 
The  HiUsboro  ores  carry  from  3  to  20  per  cent  of  copper,  and  the  great 
rise  of  this  metal  is  almost  as  much  to  the  miners  as  the  rise  in  heef 
values  has  been  to  the  cattlemen.  From  60  cents  per  unit  in  1895  to 
the  present  $2.85  is  a  big  jump,  but  it  is  founded  on  true  scarcity  and 
demand,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  well  maintained. 

Among  the  silver  camps  now  recovering  from  the  long  depression 
and  again  getting  to  work  at  mining  for  what  there  is  in  it,  Hermoso 
has  been  making  some  great  records  of  happy  results  and  strikes  by 
leasers  and  small  owners.  A  pocket  of  ore  in  that  district  means 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  finder.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in 
silver  this  year,  however,  has  been  at  the  Lookout  mine  on  Trujillo 
Creek,  the  last  carload  of  ore  netting  the  lessees  and  owners  $11,000. 
With  three  chutes  of  this  ore  opened  and  actively  working,  this  mine 
is  likely  to  make  a  big  sensation  before  long. 

Other  mines  in  this  county  are  also  producing  very  rich  ore,  and 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  renewed  confidence  in  silver  mining.  At 
the  old  and  once  famous  camp  of  Kingston  there  is  also  a  noticeable 
revival  of  mining  and  increase  of  production.  A  new  reduction  mill 
built  there  by  a  Detroit  company  is  successfully  handling  large  quan- 
tities of  low-grade  ore,  and  the  product  is  a  great  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  camp. 

Lake  Valley  is  also  waking  up  and  doing  some  mining  for  rich  ore, 
and  for  the  valuable  fluxing  ores  peculiar  to  that  camp.  In  the  Ca- 
ballo  Mountains  copper  has  been  found  in  paying  quantities  and  under 
circumstances  that  indicate  permanence.  Several  good  miners  are  in 
the  district,  and  much  may  be  expected  from  this  source.  Altogether 
the  people  of  Sierra  County  are  well  and  profitably  occupied,  and  are 
as  self-supporting  and  independent  a  community  as  can  t^  found  any- 
where. 

Colonies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  families  with  small  capital,  say 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000  each,  could  make  excellent  locations  in  this 
county.  The  land  is  cheap  and  the  titles  are  good,  and  there  is  a 
great  demand  at  all  times  for  agricultural  products. 

Sierra  County  enjoys  the  distinction  of  l^ing  out  of  debt.  Its  wa|> 
rants  are  maintained  at  par,  its  resources  varied,  its  people  energetic 
and  hopeful,  and  its  outlook  for  the  future  bright.  It  is  situated  in 
the  south  central  part  of  the  Territory.  Its  area  is  about  2,376  square 
mUes.  The  county  lies  principally  in  the  Rio  Grande  watershed, 
which  river  traverses  its  entire  length,  taking  up  in  its  course  hun- 
dreds of  lesser  l)odies  of  water,  which  will  serve  as  an  important  factor 
in  making  agriculture  and  horticulture  the  leading  industries  of  this 
section. 

WABM  spRixas. 

The  warm  springs,  in  the  valley  between  HiUsboro  and  the  mines, 
are  provided  with  a  commodious  bath  house,  swimming  and  private 
baths,  and  are  a  great  source  of  health  and  pleasure  to  the  miners, 
who  attend  in  great  numbera  at  least  once  a  week.  The  water  is  just 
comfortably  warm,  and  the  baths  are  in  constant  use  the  year  round. 

At  I^as  Palomas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  Ojo  Caliente,  north  of 
Grafton,  are  extensive  hot  springs  and  noted  health  resorts. 

HON.  W.   H.   ANDREWS'S  PROPERTY. 

The  most  extensive  mining  property  in  the  HiUsboro  district  is  that 
operated  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Andrews,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  under  the  name 
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of  the  Philadelphia  Mining  and  Milling  Company.  Senator  Andrews 
entered  the  field  of  mining  in  New  Mexico  in  1897.  He  purchased  and 
bonded  a  large  number  of  claims  in  the  Hillsboro  district,  and  after 
thoroughly  prospecting  each  one  selected  those  best  adapted  to  his 
purpose  and  relinquished  the  balance.  Those  retained  were  the  El 
Oro,  Golden  Rule,  Golden  Courier,  Bona,  Little  Stanley,  Mignon, 
Corona,  Satisfaction,  Trippe,  Hillsboro,  and  Homestake. 

After  the  selection  had  been  made  preparations  were  immediately 
begun  for  the  construction  of  a  mill.  To  determine  what  process  was 
best  adapted,  several  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  to  Denver,  Colo. ,  and  a 
thorough  test  of  the  various  processes  for  the  extraction  of  gold  was 
made,  and  the  Peletin-Clerici  cyanide  process  was  accepted.  A  plant 
capable  of  handling  50  tons  per  day  was  constructed  on  the  El  Oro 
claim.  The  process  was  eminently  satisfactory  at  first,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  ore  changed,  and  it  was  found  necessary  on  this  account 
to  discard  the  cyanide  process  entirely  and  replace  it  by  ordinary 
amalgamation  and  concentration,  the  Wifely  concentrating  table  being 
used  for  the  latter  operation.  The  difficulty  with  the  cyanide  process 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  ore  handled  was  very  heavy  in  iron.  After  it 
was  crushed  to  60  mesh  and  delivered  to  the  cyanide  tanks  it  was 
there  agitated  for  a  period  of  about  nine  hours,  the  coarse  gold  set- 
tling of  its  own  weight,  the  fine  gold  being  dissolved  and  precipitated 
on  quicksilver  (which  covered  a  copper  plate)  by  electricity.  The 
agitation  acted  as  a  concentrator,  and  the  iron  settled  over  the  quick- 
silver to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  thus  preventing  a  greater  extrac- 
tion than  from  45  to  52  per  cent,  while  by  amalgamation  and  concen- 
tration an  extraction  of  from  80  to  92  per  cent  is  secured. 

Operations  have  been  confined  mostly  to  the  Trippe  mine.  The 
work  on  this  claim  consists  of  three  shafts,  which  have  been  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  300, 120,  and  50  feet,  respectively.  From  the  300-foot  shaft 
levels  have  been  run  at  60, 150,  and  250  feet.  From  the  120-foot  shaft 
a  level  has  been  run  to  connect  with  the  150- foot  level  from  the  300-foot 
shaft,  thus  insuring  an  abundant  supply  of  air.  In  all  tiiese  openings 
ore  is  to  be  found.  What  is  known  as  the  low-grade  ore — that 
running  below  $40 — is  run  through  the  mill  and  concentrated,  the 
concentrates  being  shipped  to  the  smelter.  Of  this  character  of  ore 
there  is  a  large  body,  varying  in  width  from  1  to  3  feet.  The  high- 
grade  ore — that  running  over  $40 — is  stacked  and  shipped  direct  to 
the  smelter.  This  ore,  varying  in  width  from  6  to  18  inches,  is  found 
on  all  the  levels.  The  richest  body  of  ore  is  found  in  the  250-foot 
level.  In  width  it  varies  from  14  to  18  inches,  and  is  found  for  a  dis- 
tance of  100  feet  (at  which  time  this  report  is  made),  and  assays  $1,630 
per  ton.  Every  indication  points  to  the  continuation  of  this  body  of 
ore,  and  should  it  continue  it  will  make  the  Trippe  the  largest  gold 
producer  in  New  Mexico.  The  ore  is  hoisted  from  this  mine  by  a 
Fairbanks  &  Morse  gasoline  hoist  on  the  300-foot  shaft  and  whims  on 
the  other  two.  These  whims  will  be  replaced  by  gasoline  hoists  in 
the  near  future. 

Situated  on  the  El  Oro  are  the  company's  buildings,  which  consist 
of  a  hotel,  store,  corral  capable  of  stabling  30  head  of  horses,  the  sen- 
ator's private  residence,  and  the  bunk  house.  Thft  latter  has  just 
been  completed,  and  is  unique  in  its  arrangements.  Every  employee 
is  supplied  with  an  iron  bedstead,  mattress,  and  pillow.  There  are 
reading  and  toilet  rooms,  the  former  supplied  with  the  latest  period- 
icals and  newspapers,  and  the  latter  with  towels,  soap,  etc.  Each 
occupant  is  assessed  10  cents  per  week,  which  defrays  the  expenses  of 
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the  janitor  and  subscriptions  to  the  magazines  and  newspapers.  All 
the  buildings  are  substantial  and  comfortable. 

The  improvements  under  way  and  contemplated  are  a  schoolhouse, 
which  may  be  used  on  Sundays  for  religious  services,  an  electric 
plant,  capable  of  furnishing  power  for  400  16-candlei)ower  incandes- 
cent Ughts  and  10  arc  lights,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  corral. 

John  I.  Thomson  is  genert^  manager  for  the  company  and  Peter 
Townsend  the  mine  foreman. 

SOCORRO   COUNTY. 

Socorro  County  is  situated  in  the  central  i)ortion  of  New  Mexico, 
between  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fifth  parallels;  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Valencia  County;  on  the  south  by  the  counties  of  Grant, 
Sierra,  Otero,  and  Donna  Ana;  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Otero,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

This  is  at  present  the  largest  county  in  New  Mexico,  containing 
approximately  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  consisting  of  agricultural, 
grazing,  mineral,  coal,  timber,  and  saline  lands. 

Under  the  present  facilities  for  irrigation  about  1,000,000  acres  aie 
available  for  agricultural  purposes.  Vast  areas  of  excellent  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  are  found  on  the  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  extend- 
ing from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Serros  del  Pueblito,  San  Pedro,  and 
Fra  Cristoval  mountains  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Oscura,  Burro, 
and  San  Andres  mountains,  covering  an  area  of  from  15  to  25  milet^ 
in  width  and  40  to  50  miles  in  length,  the  greater  part  of  which  might 
be  reclaimed  by  means  of  a  system  of  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of 
water.  Equally  large  areas  of  as  fine  land  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on  is 
found  west  of  the  Magdalena  Mountains,  in  the  valley  situated  between 
the  Datil  Mountains  on  the  north  and  the  San  Mateo  Mountains  on 
the  south,  a  large  portion  of  which  might  also  be  reclaimed  by  means 
of  storage  reservoirs. 

Estimated  i>opulation,  19,000,  of  which  approximately  two-thirds 
are  native  bom. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  points  of  importance  in  the 
county,  to  wit:  Socorro,  San  Marcial,  Magdalena,  San  Antonio,  Kelly, 
MogoUon,  Cooney,  Graham,  Alma,  Frisco,  Gila,  Mangus,  Luna,  Sabinal, 
Lemitar,  San  Acacia,  Polvadera,  La  Joya,  and  Paraje,  of  which  Socorro, 
commonly  known  as  the  "Gem  City,"  is  the  county  seat  and  head- 
quarters for  the  fifth  judicial  district,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Socorro,  Lincoln,  Chaves,  and  Eddy.  Socorro  has  a  i>opulation  of  3,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  slight  elevation  or  table- 
lands immediately  adjacent  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  about  2  miles 
west  of  the  river,  at  the  base  of  the  Socoito  Mountains.  The  city 
owns  and  controls  its  own  waterworks,  the  supply  of  which  is  acquired 
from  the  Socorro  Mountain  springs,  about  a  mile  above  the  city,  and 
at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  furnish  any  pressure  that  nmy  be  required 
for  any  and  all  purposes.  Analysis  of  the  water  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  same  is  chemically  pure.  Principal  resources  are  farmings 
fruit  raising,  mining,  manufacture  of  brick,  cattle  and  sheep  raising- 
Climate  excellent;  is  the  headquarters  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies 
to  a  large  area  of  country  tributary  thereto.  (The  Socorro  brickworks 
have  the  reputation  of  producing  the  best  quality  of  building  and  fire 
brick  in  the  West.)  Socorro  has  two  banks,  three  flourishing  flooring 
mills,  two  weekly  newspapers. 
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SAN  MARCIAL. 

San  Marcial  is  also  situated  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  about  28 
miles  south  of  Socorro,  and  is  a  stirring,,  enterprising,  up-to-date 
town  of  1,500  inhabitants;  division  point  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  and  where  the  railway  company 
repair  shops  and  roundhouses  are  located;  also  a  hotel;  is  head- 
quarters for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  an  extensive  area  of 
country  tributary  thereto,  including  the  neighboring  towns  of  Val 
Verde,  Contadero,  Old  San  Marcial,  Cantarecio,  Paraje,  and  Rosedale 
mining  district.  A  modern  flouring  mill,  owned  by  J.  N.  Broyles,  is 
in  operation  day  and  night;  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  bank.  Prin- 
cipal resources  are  cattle,  sheep,  mining,  fruit  raising,  and  farming. 

MAODALJCNA. 

Situated  about  27  miles  from  Socorro  is  Magdalena,  which  is  the 
terminal  of  the  Magdalena  Branch,  operated  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  points  in 
the  county  for  the  shipment  of  cattle  and  sheep,  shipments  of  cattle 
for  the  year  ending  August  25,  1899,  amounting  to  24,387  head.  Has 
a  population  of  about  700  inhabitants.  Principal  resources  are  min- 
ing, smelting  of  ores,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Is  headquarters  for  the 
furnishing  of  supplies  to  towns  and  ranches  tributary  thereto  for  a 
distance  of  300  miles,  including  Springerville,  Ariz.  A  100-ton 
smelter,  owned  and  managed  by  Capt.  A.  B.  Fitch,  is  in  operation 
day  and  night,  and  from  the  product  of  which  has  been  shipi)ed  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  August  25,  1899,  1,225,152  pounds  of  bullion. 
Amount  of  ore  shipped  during  the  same  period,  1,020,000  pounds.  At 
tlie  present  time  new  and  important  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
tlie  Magdalena  mining  district,  which  wUl  very  materiaUy  increase 
the  product  from  this  place. 

SAN  ANTONIO. 

San  Antonio  is  situated  10  miles  south  of  Socorro,  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  along  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway;  has  a  population  of  1,000  inhabitants  within  a  radius  of  2 
miles;  has  three  large  general  merchandise  stores.  Occupation  and 
principal  resources  are  farming,  fruit  raising,  freighting,  coal  mining, 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Eight  miles  east  of  San  Antonio  are  situated  the  Carthage  coal 
fields,  owned  and  operated  by  Hilton  &  Co.,  of  San  Antonio.    The 
coal  vein  is  5  feet  thick,  and  of  a  superior  quality  for  steam  and 
coking  purposes.     It  is  hauled  by  means  of  wagon  transportation  to 
the  railroad  at  San  Antonio  for  shipment.     This  place  is  also  the 
headquarters  for  furnishing  and  forwarding  supplies  to  towns  and 
ranches  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  including  the  town  of  Whiteoaks. 
The  valley  lands  are  very  fertile  and  considered  as  good  as  any  in 
the  valley,  a  portion  of  which  from  experiments  have  been  found 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  canaigre  root  and  sugar 
beet.    The  Bosque  del  Apache  grant  is  situated  3  miles  south  of  San 
Antonio,  and  contains  something  over  12,000  acres  of  choice  valley 
land,  which  at  present  is  not  under  cultivation,  but  would  furnish 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  capital  desiring  to  engage  in  the  cul- 
ture of  sugar  beet  and  the  refining  of  sugar.     Similar  opportunities 
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can  be  found  at  various  places  along  the  Rio  Grande  Valley;  in  fact, 
choice  lands  suitable  for  the  culture  of  sugar  beet  can  be  found 
adjacent  to  any  of  the  above-named  towns  in  the  valley.  Water  sup- 
ply  for  irrigation  purposes  is  derived  from  the  Rio  Grande  through 
the  medium  of  community  irrigation  ditches. 

MOGOLLON. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  mining  camps  in  the  county,  having  been 
discovered  in  1879.  Has  several  producing  and  dividend-paying 
mines.    Population  about  750. 

FRISCO. 

Frisco  is  situated  in  the  western  i)ortion  of  the  county,  on  the  Frisco 
River.  Principle  resources  are  farming  and  stock  raising.  Popula- 
tion about  500. 

MINES  AND  MmiNQ  DISTRICTS. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  mines  and  mining  districts  in 
the  county :  Cooney  district,  a  portion  of  the  Black  Range  district,  Dry 
Creek  district,  Sullivan's  Hole  district.  Cat  Mountain  district.  White 
Water  district.  Iron  Mountain  district,  Magdalena  district,  Socorro 
mining  district,  Lemitar  district,  Kelly  mining  district,  Rosedale  min- 
ing district,  Water  Canyon  mining  district,  Ladrones  mining  district, 
La  Joya  mining  district,  Oscura  mining  district,  Hansonburg  mining 
district.  Burro  mining  district,  San  Andres  mining  district. 

In  the  Cooney  district  are  located  and  in  operation  several  mines, 
stamp  mills,  etc.,  the  Cooney  mine  or  Silver  Bar  having  a  production 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Character  of  ore:  Gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  a  portion  of  which  is  saved  on  the  plates  and  the  balance 
by  concentration.  The  Queen,  owned  by  a  Galveston  company,  has 
considerable  development  and  also  a  modern  10-stamp  mil^  amalgama- 
tion process. 

The  Florida  group,  owned  by  W.  J.  Weatherby,  has  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  development;  a  gold  free-milling  proposition;  pay-ore 
streak  ranging  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  in  width;  values,  $20  and 
upward.    A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  capital. 

The  Little  Fannie  mine,  situated  about  one-half  mile  from  the  town 
of  Mogollon,  has  produced  thousands  of  dollars;  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  paying  mines  in  the  district;  has  attained  a  depth  of  some- 
thing over  300  feet.  Character  of  ore,  milling.  Values  saved  by 
amalgamation.  Pay  ore  from  5  to  20  feet  thick;  values,  $15  to  $40, 
saving  about  75  per  cent. 

Maud  S,  situated  in  the  town  of  Mogollon,  has  produced  $675,000; 
has  a  10-stamp  mill.  Attained  a  depth  of  375  feet  below  creek  level. 
Pay-ore  streak,  18  inches  to  3  feet.  Values  saved  by  amalgamation 
and  milling  process. 

Eberle  mine,  situated  in  Mogollon,  is  one  of  the  best  propositions  in 
the  camp,  has  several  hundred  feet  of  development,  and  is  rei>orted  to 
have  sufficient  ore  in  sight  to  run  a  50-stamp  mill  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  property  has  been  in  litigation  for  several  years,  during 
which  time  the  owner  has  been  constantly  developing  with  a  view  to 
erect  necessary  machinery  thereon  for  the  reduction  of  ores,  which 
will  probably  be  executed  in  the  near  future. 

»  Last  Chance  mine,  situated  in  the  Last  Chance  gulch,  one-half  mile 
from  the  town  of  Mogollon,  has  produced  $160,000,  has  a  15-stamp 
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mill,  and  was  recently  sold  to  English  capitalists.  Is  working  day 
and  night  and  reported  to  bid  fairly  well  toward  becoming  one  of  the 
heaviest  producers  in  the  camp.  The  vein  is  immense,  varying  in 
width  from  10  to  30  feet;  average  value  about  $10,  some  of  the  ore 
running  up  into  the  hundreds. 

Deep  Down  mine,  situated  on  opposite  side  of  the  canyon  to  the  Maud 
S,  on  the  same  lead,  has  a  5-stamp  mill,  has  produced  $65,000,  and  has 
a  bright  future. 

The  Confidence  mine,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fully  developed 
properties  of  the  camp,  has  an  estimated  output  of  something  over . 
$1,000,000;  has  a  30-stamp  mill  run  by  water  power;  has  attained  a 
depth  of  over  700  feet.    The  mill  is  situated  on  White  Water. 

Black  Range  district.  About  one-half  of  this  district  is  situated  in 
Socorro  County,  the  balance  in  Sierra  County.  The  ores  of  the  Black 
Range  district  are  high  grade,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the 
past  by  shipments  heretofore  made.  A  ton  sample  shipped  from  the 
Iffle  group  gave  returns  of  $211,  of  which  $180  was  in  gold.  An  aver- 
age of  10  samples  from  the  same  property,  taken  by  a  conservative 
mining  expert,  gave  returns  showing  average  values  of  6f  ounces  gold 
and  90  ounces  silver. 

The  .Great  Republic  group  is  also  situated  in  this  district,  and  upon 
careful  examination  demonstrates  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing one  of  the  heavy  producers  of  this  region. 

The  Ivanhoe  has  also  produced  some  very  rich  ore. 

The  Silver  Monument,  at  the  head  of  Chloride  Creek,  has  a  produc- 
tion record  of  something  over  $100,000.  South  of  Chloride  Creek  is 
the  United  States  Treasury  mine,  showing  an  ore  body  of  20  feet  at 
the  100-foot  level,  averaging  $10  per  ton  in  gold. 

South  of  Hagan's  Peak  are  the  Colossal  and  Midnight,  the  former 
having  produced  $70,000.  Another  one  of  the  heavy  producers  is  the 
Readjuster,  a  copper  and  gold  proposition,  owned  and  controlled  by 
Gren.  Quinby  Vance.  Immense  deposits  of  iron  ore,  from  50  to  50O 
feet  in  width  and  running  from  58  to  65  per  cent  iron,  are  found  in 
different  portions  of  the  district,  and  many  other  properties  equally 
meritorious.  This  district  will  some  day  in  the  near  future  be  the 
Cripple  Creek  of  New  Mexico,  the  possibilities  of  which  are  far  greater 
than  the  expectations  of  even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  district. 

Dry  Creek  district  is  situated  in  western  Socorro  County,  about  15 
miles  from  the  town  of  Mogollon.  Rich  copper  and  lead  ores  have 
been  found  in  the  district,  one  of  the  promising  prospects  being 
owned  by  Dan  Bechtol;  also  **  tellurium  ores,"  running  up  into  the 
thousands.  The  district  is  in  need  of  development.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  running  water.  There  are  also  some  very  promising 
gold  prospects  owned  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Bachellor  and  associates, 
of  Graham,  N.  Mex.  With  development  the  district  has  a  promising 
future  in  store. 

Sullivan's  Hole  district  is  situated  in  the  San  Mateo  range,  and  some 
very  promising  gold  claims  have  been  located  and  some  mining  done. 
The  district,  however,  is  in  need  of  development  and  would  furnish  a 
good  field  for  prospectors  and  capital.  Nearest  railroad  station  is 
Magdalena. 

Cat  Mountain  district  is  situated  about  10  miles  from  Magdalena, 
and  is  systematically  one  of  the  largest  free-milling  gold  propositions 
in  New  Mexico.  The  property  is  equipped  with  a  steam-hoisting  plant, 
and  shows  25,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  that  will  mill  $10  per  ton  above 
the  100-foot  level.    Below  the  100-foot  level  the  ore  body  is  increasing 
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in  size  and  value  as  depth  is  attained.  There  are  other  promising 
prospects  that  might  do  equally  as  well  with  development. 

Bosedale  mining  district  is  situated  about  40  miles  west  of  San  Mar- 
cial  in  the  San  Mateo  Mountains.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  gold. 
One  of  the  principal  producers  is  the  property  operated  by  the  Martin 
Company,  which  has  paid  handsome  dividends  to  the  stockholders  for 
some  time  and  is  daily  becoming  more  valuable  with  development. 
Another  promising  property  is  a  gold  proposition  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Hanna  Bros.  &  Bell,  of  San  Marcial.  Values  in  this  district 
,  seem  to  increase  with  depth.  The  ore  is  mostly  free  milling,  the  tail- 
ings being  saved  by  concentration,  or  might  be  treated  with  cyanide. 

Iron  Mountain  district  is  situated  6  to  10  miles  north  of  Cat  Moun- 
tain. Nearest  railroad  station  is  Magdalena.  This  district  is  unde- 
veloped. Has  several  promising  prospects,  showing  values  in  gold, 
silver,  and  lead. 

Magdalena  district  is  situated  adjacent  to  Magdalena.  Gold,  sil- 
ver, and  lead  properties  have  been  successfully  worked  for  several 
years.  Lead  carbonates  are  found  in  many  of  the  mines  in  paying 
quantities.     North  end  of  the  district  is  principally  gold. 

Kelly  mining  district  is  situated  immediately  south  of  and  adjoining 
the  Magdalena  district.  In  the  district  is  situated  the  town  of  Kelly, 
a  prosperous  mining  town.  Nearest  railroad  station  is  Magdalena, 
only  3  miles  distant.  The  Kelly  district  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
county,  and  has  probably  produced  more  values  than  any  other  dis- 
trict in  the  county.  The  ores  are  principally  lead  carbonates  and 
galena ;  there  are  also  one  or  two  promising  copper  properties.  One  of 
the  principal  copper  propositions  is  operated  and  owned  by  Walter 
Cook.  The  "Graphic"  mine  is  situated  in  this  district,  and  has  been 
producing  ore  and  paying  dividends  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The 
property  is  now  being  operated  under  the  efficient  management  of 
Capt.  A.  B.  Fitch,  and  is  reliably  reported  as  doing  better  than  at 
any  time  in  it«  history.  Captain  Fitch  is  also  operating,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mine,  a  hundred  smelter.  Perhaps  the  most  forcible 
testimony  as  to  the  worth  of  this  property  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
cloudy  days  of  1894  and  1895,  when  lead  sold  as  low  as  $2.40,  the 
smelter  and  mine  hardly  ever  lost  a  shift.  The  lead  carbonates 
carry  some  gold  and  silver,  averaging  from  $2  to  $10  per  ton. 

The  "Kelly"  mine  is  situated  south  of  the  "Graphic"  and  has 
produced  thousands  of  dollars.  The  mine  m  at  present  operated 
under  a  lease  and  ore  is  being  steadily  shipped. 

"The  Juanita"  is  another  good  lead  property,  but  is  not  being 
worked  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  being  in  litigation,  is  a 
splendid  property,  and  will  be  one  of  the  heavy  producers  as  soon  as 
the  litigation  is  settled. 

East  of  Kelly  is  found  the  "Hard  Scrabble,"  which  has  a  good  pro- 
duction record.  South  of  Kelly  are  found  the  "Mary"  group,  also 
the  "Imperial;"  next  the  "Young  America,"  the  last  named  having 
shipped  considerable  ore,  the  values  being  found  in  carbonates  run- 
ning from  30  to  60  per  cent  lead,  and  also  some  silver  and  gold. 

Adjoining  the  "Graphic"  is  found  a  promising  lead  prospect 
owned  by  C.  C.  Clark,  of  Kelly.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  also 
found  the  "Ambrosia,"  "Yellow Rose  of  Texas,"  operated  or  owned 
by  A.  D.  Coon,  of  Socorro,  and  numerous  other  prospects  which 
would  no  doubt  be  equally  meritorious  with  necessary  development. 

The  Water  Canyon  mining  district  is  still  in  its  infancy,  although 
prospecting  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time.    Ores:  Gold,  silver,  lead. 
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and  copper.  One  of  the  principal  properties  is  the  Timber  Peak,  sit- 
uated near  Six  Mile.  The  same  is  being  operated  under  the  direction 
of  Richard  Sanders,  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  an  enormous  vein,  in 
fact,  a  mountain,  of  low-grade  gold  ore.  Values  saved  by  concentra- 
tion. The  company  have  recently  erected  a  large  mill  at  an  approx- 
imate cost  of  $60,000  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  ores.  Values 
are  found  in  iron  sulphides.  In  Water  Canyon,  about  4  miles  from 
the  Timber  Peak,  is  found  the  "Buckeye,"  operated  by  the  Buckeye 
Gold  and  Copper  Company,  nearly  all  of  the  stockholders  of  which 
are  residents  of  the  Territory.  The  values  are  principally  gold  and 
copper.  The  ores  are  sulphides  and  oxides  of  copper.  In  this  prop- 
erty water  level  was  encountered  125  feet  below  the  surface.  The  values 
of  the  ore  are  very  materially  increasing  with  depth,  the  character 
also  changing  at  water  level  from  a  decomposed,  honey-combed 
quartz  to  a  copper  sulphide,  the  ore  shute  from  which  shipments 
are  being  made  so  far  as  uncovered  ranging  from  2  to  5  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  property  has  also  an  immense  vein  of  low-grade  ore  that 
would  pay  to  treat  on  the  ground.  Formation :  Lime  and  porphyry, 
hanging-wall  lime,  foot-wall  quartzite.  The  property  is  equipped 
with  up-to-date  steam  hoists,  mine  pumps,  etc.,  and  under  the  effi- 
cient management  of  the  president  of  the  eomi>any,  Mr.  C.  T.  Brown, 
and  Lee  Terry,  mine  foreman,  the  property  is  expected  to  become  in 
the  near  future  one  of  the  heavy  producers  of  the  district. 

In  Copper  Canyon,  a  few  miles  distant,  is  found  the  Driscoll  prop- 
erty. This  is  a  gold  proposition  and  one  of  the  most  promising  in 
the  distnct.  It  has  an  immense  contact  vein  of  low-grade  milling 
ore.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  Eastern  capitalists  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property.  TTiis  proposition  certainly  affords  an 
encouraging  field  for  capital  seeking  investment.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water  and  an  ideal  mill  site.  The  property  is  owned  by  Dr. 
Driscoll,  of  Socorro. 

Beyond  Dark  Canyon  in  the  same  district  are  found  a  number  of 
paying  lead  properties,  one  of  the  principal  mines  being  owned  and 
operated  by  Col.  W.  S.  Williams,  of  Socorro.  This  mine  is  known 
as  the  '^Bell,"  and  at  the  present  time  is  making  regular  shipments. 
The  ore  is  galena,  running  from  30  to  65  per  cent;  also  carries  from 
$2  to  $20  in  silver  and  gold.  In  the  same  canyon  and  district  adja- 
cent to  the  Bell  is  found  another  valuable  lead  property,  owned  by 
Mr.  Mitchell.  The  property  is  being  worked  under  a  bond  and  lease, 
and  has  been  shipping  continually  during  the  past  three  months; 
character  of  ore  the  same  as  the  Bell.  There  are  numerous  other 
valuable  and  encouraging  prospects  that  with  development  will  prove 
to  be  steady  producers.  The  Water  Canyon  district  is  situated  15 
miles  southwest  of  Socorro,  and  is  considered  by  mining  men  to  be 
one  of  the  best  fields  for  investment  in  the  Territory.  As  above 
stated,  the  district  is  in  its  infancy,  but  all  developments  so  far 
made  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  veins  seem  to  be  permanent 
and  values  universally  increase  with  depth.  Abundance  of  water 
and  timber  for  mining  purposes. 

Socorro  mining  district  is  situated  immediately  west  and  adjacent 
to  Socorro.  Character  of  ore :  Gold  and  silver.  This  district  is  also 
one  of  the  old  districts  in  the  county,  and  has  a  production  record 
exceeding  $1,000,000.  The  '*Torrence,"a  silver  proposition,  is  not 
being  worked  at  present,  and  has  large  bodies  of  low-grade  silver  ore; 
principal  values,  silver.  Next  to  the  "Torrence"  is  the  "Merritt," 
owned  by  a  corporation,  the  principal  stockholder  of  which  is  A.  D. 
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Coon,  of  Socorro.  This  property  has  an  immense  body  of  milling 
ore  (silver)  that  will  average  under  the  present  price  of  silver  about 
$9  jier  ton.  Farther  up  the  mountain  is  the  "Glasson  property,"  a 
gold  proposition,  from  which  some  very  rich  ore  has  been  extracted. 
This  property  is  considered  by  mining  men  to  be  a  very  promising 
proposition.     It  is  owned  and  worked  by  Mr.  Glasson,  of  Socorro. 

Lemitar  district  is  undeveloped.  Ores  are  copper  and  lead.  Some 
very  good  lead  carbonate  ores  have  been  discovered  lately,  and  con- 
siderable work  is  being  done  at  present.  This  district  is  situated 
about  10  miles  north  of  Socorro. 

Ladrones  is  situated  in  the  Ladrone  Mountains,  about  25  miles 
northwest  of  Socorro.  Ore  is  copper  and  some  silver.  The  district 
is  undeveloped,  but  some  good  copper  prospects  have  been  discovered. 

La  joy  a  is  comparatively  a  new  district,  but  active  and  scientific 
mining  has  been  going  on  under  the  direction  of  Lon  Jenkins,  E.  A. 
Levy,  and  associates  during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  with  very 
encouraging  results.  Ores:  Gold,  lead,  and  copper.  A  number  of 
shipments  have  been  made  which  have  paid  for  developments.  The 
ore  is  a  high  grade,  and  will  bear  transportation  and  smelter  charges 
and  still  leave  a  profit  to  the  owners.  Nearest  post-office,  Lajoya, 
N.  Mex.  The  mines  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  5  miles  southeast  of  Lajoya  and  2  or  3  miles  from  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

Oscura  mining  district  is  situated  about  45  miles  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  same  distance  from  the  railroad.  Ores:  Copper  and 
lead.  Some  prospecting  has  been  done  and  large  quantities  of  low- 
grade  ore  have  been  discovered,  but  will  not  stand  transportation  to 
the  railroad. 

Hansonberg  district  shows  copper  and  some  gold  and  silver.  Con- 
siderable development  has  been  done  in  this  district,  and  some  very 
promising  copper  properties  have  been  partially  developed,  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  which  is  owned  by  A.  Hogwall,  of  San  Antonio,  N.  Mex., 
and  C.  Blanchard,  of  Las  Vegas.  The  ore  is  very  high  grade  and 
shipments  have  been  made  showing  satisfactory  returns.  Distance 
from  mine  to  railroad  about  35  miles ;  nearest  post-office,  San  Antonio. 

Burro  mining  district  is  situated  about  50  or  60  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Ores  principally  copper. 
Some  development  has  been  made  and  very  good  quality  of  ore  taken 
out.  The  gi'eatest  drawback  is  the  scarcity  of  water.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  water  might  be  acquired  by  boring  weUs. 

San  Andres  mining  district  is  situated  about  30  miles  east  of  Lava 
Station.  Ore:  Copper.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  this 
district,  and  at  present  copper  ores  are  being  shipped  to  El  Paso 
smelter.  Tlie  veins  are  good  size,  and  ore  running  from  13  to  20  per 
cent  is  found  in  paying  quantities.  Some  of  the  principal  properties 
are  owned  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Harrison,  the  same  being  now  operated  under 
bond  and  lease.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  richest  copper  districte 
in  the  county. 

TIMBER. 

The  principal  timber  in  the  county  is  situated  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Good  heavy  pine  timber  is  found  in  various  places  in  the 
several  mountain  ranges.  The  Flagstaff  (Ariz.),  timber  belt  extends 
through  western  Socorro  County.  In  the  Mogollon  range  perhaps  is 
found  the  best  and  largest  timber  belt  in  the  county,  covering  an  area 
frou.  5  to  20  miles  in  width  and  20  to  30  miles  in  length.     We  find 
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another  belt  of  the  same  timber  in  the  Friscos — ^Elk  Mountains,  Black 
Range,  and  San  Mateo  ranges— suitable  for  commercial  and  building 
purposes;  also  in  the  Magdalena  and  Gallina  ranges,  but  not  so  large 
or  of  as  good  quality  as  some  of  the  aforesaid  ranges.  One  million 
acres  would  probably  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  area  of  land 
covered  with  heavy  pine  timber  suitable  for  sawmill  and  commercial 
purposes  in  the  county.  Very  little  cutting  has  been  done,  except 
the  limited  quantities  used  for  mining  purposes,  erection  of  reduction 
works,  etc.,  most  of  the  timber  being  located  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  railroad,  and  will  not  stand  wagon  transportation. 

COAL. 

Coal  is  found  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Gallup  coal  belt.  On  account  of  no  railroad  facilities 
the  coal  is  not  being  worked.  The  veins  are  from  6  to  7  feet  thick. 
Coal  is  also  found  within  15  miles  of  the  Magdalena.  The  Carthage 
coal  fields  are  situated  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  mention  of  which  has 
been  made  heretofore. 

SALINE  LANDS. 

Near  the  western  border  of  the  county  are  situated  some  salt  lakes 
with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  a  very  good  quality  of  salt,  the 
product  of  which  is  being  used  by  the  mills  at  MogoUons,  Graham, 
and  Cooney.  Some  salt  is  also  peddled  around  and  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  There  are  also  some  salt  beds  near  the  San  Andres  moun- 
tains, but  not  as  good  quality  as  the  first-mentioned  salt.  Distance 
from  railroad  about  175  miles. 

VALUATION. 

According  to  tax  rolls,  which  generally  show  about  one-third  the 
actual  valuation,  the  property  of  the  county  is  valued  at  $4,700,000; 
the  bonded  indebtedness  approximately  is  $175,000. 

CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

The  estimated  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  is  200,000;  number  of 
cattle,  100,000  head;  also  several  thousand  head  of  horses. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  owns  and 
operates  107.76  miles  of  main-line  track  and'19.11  miles  of  side  track; 
also  division  point  and  repair  shop,  round  houses,  etc.,  at  San  MarciaL 

The  county,  generally  speaking,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  caused 
by  the  rise  in  values  of  the  products  of  the  county,  especially  in  cattle, 
sheep,  wool,  lead,  and  copper,  etc. 

THE  SOCORRO  FIRE-CLAY  COMPANY. 

The  Socorro  Fire-Clay  Company  is  one  of  the  best  known  corpora- 
tions in  the  Territory  and  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  New  Mexico 
industries.  It  has  been  gradually  increased  in  capacity  and  improved 
in  the  quality  of  the  articles  manufactured,  until  it  stands  now  as  the 
best,  if  not  the  largest,  fire-clay  works  in  the  Southwest.  When  run- 
ning full  capacity  it  gives  employment  to  35  men  and  ships  150,000 
brick  per  month.  It  has  two  late-improved  brick  kilns  with  a  down 
draft,  having  a  capacity  of  50,000  and  60,000  brick,  respectively. 
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The  fire-clay  brick  for  smelter  furnaces  is  made  by  hand  into  all 
shapes  and  sizes  and  of  two  different  grades.  They  are  really  fine, 
and  are  growing  in  popularity  with  the  dilTerent  smelters  throughout 
the  country.  Their  building  brick  is  made  in  three  colors,  buff, 
white,  and  red,  and  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  building  up  of 
Albuquerque  and  El  Paso. 

A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  clays  surrounding  Socorro  has  been 
made,  and  no  less  than  350  different  kinds,  suitable  for  making  brick, 
pottery,  tiling,  sewer  pipes,  crucibles,  scorifiers,  mufflers,  and  almost 
everything  requiring  a  fine  grade  of  fire  or  brick  clay. 

This  growing  and  important  institution,  like  many  others  in  the 
Territory,  has  succeeded  only  by  good  management  and  strict  attention 
to  business,  and  its  success  is  now  established  beyond  all  doubt. 

TAOS  COUNTY. 

The  agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  resources  of  Taos  County  are 
of  such  a  diversified  character  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  more 
than  a  brief  outline  of  their  nature  and  importance  in  the  space 
assigned  me. 

Taos  County  might  aptly  be  termed  a  paradox  in  civilization.  It  is 
the  oldest  and  newest  portion  of  the  United  States.  Here,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  our  Pueblo  Indians,  were  homes  and  farms  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Before  Columbus  discovered  this  country  a  portion 
of  the  Taos  Valley  was  under  cultivation,  and  before  the  Mayflower 
anchored  off  Plymouth  Rock  houses  of  adobe  were  clustered  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Pueblo  Canyon  that  sheltered  the  forefathers  of  some 
of  the  present  residents  ot  the  Taos  Valley.  The  houses  of  that  period 
were  replaced  by  the  present  **  Pyramids  of  Taos,"  which,  unlike  those 
of  Egypt,  were  built  for  homes  for  the  living  and  not  for  the  dead. 
The  Pueblo  Indians,  without  doubt,  were  the  first  home  builders  and 
farmers  in  America  that  still  exist  to  emphasize  the  claim  of  their 
fathers  to  that  distinction.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
oldest  farming  community  in  the  United  States,  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  in  this  valley  of  as  fine  land  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on,  that  no 
doubt  has  the  same  growth  of  sage  brush  that  covered  it  when  the 
Pilgram  Fathers  landed  on  this  continent.  In  many  places  the  prim- 
itive methods  prevail  in  the  planting  and  harvesting  that  were  common 
a  thousand  years  ago,  notably  the  wooden  plow,  the  sickle,  and  the 
thrashing  fioor ;  yet,  with  all  that,  the  most  beautiful  crops  are  the 
rule. 

The  mineral  resources  furnish  a  parallel  to  those  of  agriculture. 
The  first  authentic  record  of  the  production  of  gold,  in  what  is  now 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  was  the  production  of  gold  from 
the  placers  in  the  Taos  Valley,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  when 
this  country  was  dominated  by  the  Spanish  The  records  of  large 
shipments  of  gold  to  the  Cit}^  of  Mexico  are  in  existence  to-day,  and 
the  ore-placer  washings,  extending  for  miles  along  the  Rio  Lucero, 
may  be  seen  to-day.  Ruins  of  Old  Arastas  that  were  used,  perhaps, 
centuries  ago  for  the  extraction  of  the  precious  metals  can  be  found 
to-day  in  the  mountains;  yet,  without  doubt,  Taos  County  has  more 
square  miles  of  mineral  territory  that  remains  untouched  by  the 
prospector's  pick  than  any  county  in  the  great  mineral  belt  of  the 
West.  Surely  it  is  a  paradox.  Progress  in  agriculture  is  noted  dur- 
ing the  past  3'ear.  Improved  machineiy  and  improved  methods  are 
being  introduced  by  the  more  progressive  farmers.      The  reaper  is 
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taking  the  place  of  the  sickle,  and  handsome  carriages  by  the  score 
are  to  be  seen  where  the  jcart  and  wagon  were  in  use  before. 

Notwithstanding  the  excessive  drought  this  season,  many  fields  of 
wheat  will  average  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  there  is  the  greatest 
abundance  of  agricultural  products. 

No  finer  fruit  is  grown  anywhere  than  here  in  the  Taos  Valley. 
The  orchards  have  come  to  stay,  as  failures  of  a  fruit  crop  are  rare 
indeed,  and  in  some  localities  entirely  unknown. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  the  farmer  in  the  Taos  Valley  has  to 
encounter  is  the  market  for  his  surplus.  Before  the  advent  of  rail- 
roads in  the  western  country  this  valley  was  the  granary  of  the  south- 
west, and  a  portion  of  Old  Mexico  drew  its  supplies  from  here,  but  in 
recent  years  he  has  been  compelled  to  depend  ujwn  a  local  market 
that  was  limited,  and  this  curtailed  production.  However,  the  local 
market  is  being  stimulated  by  the  development  of  the  mines  in  the 
adjacent  mountain  ranges,  and  another  ray  of  hope  from  the  prospects 
of  a  railroad  in  the  near  future  is  stii'ring  the  energies  of  the  farmer. 
A  railroad  that  will  furnish  a  southern  outlet,  thus  reaching  the 
legitimate  market  for  the  flour  and  grain,  will  make  this  valley  second 
to  none  in  point  of  productiveness.  The  money  for  this  enterprise  is 
already  assured,  if  the  details  of  connection  and  right  of  way  can  be 
satisfactorily  arranged.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  before  the  end  of 
the  next  year  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  will  be  heard  in  this  val- 
ley and  a  new  era  of  prosperity  will  have  begun.  With  the  coming 
of  a  railroad,  new  industries  will  be  developed ;  this  valley  will  become 
the  feeding  ground  of  northern  New  Mexico.  The  thousands  of  sheep 
and  cattle  now  shipped  to  Colorado  feeding  points  will  be  fattened  here. 
The  modem  flouring  mills  will  take  the  place  of  the  old  water  mills, 
and  reduction  works  will  utilize  the  great  veins  of  low-grade  ores  that 
are  now  practically  valueless  on  account  of  the  lack  of  transportation. 

MINING  INDUSTRY. 

Considering  the  lack  of  capital,  rapid  strides  are  being  made  in  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  county.  During  the 
present  season  one  new  mill  has  been  placed  in  operation,  one  is  near- 
ing  completion,  and  the  third  is  contracted  for.  These  will  have 
a  combined  capacity  of  over  100  tons  of  ore  daily.  In  addition  to  that 
there  are  three  new  shipping  mines  which  have  been  opened,  and  more 
would  be  listed  as  producers  if  capital  would  furnish  local  treatment 
for  the  ores.  Millions  of  tons  of  low-grade  ores  are  already  exposed 
by  recent  development  work  and  scores  of  low-grade  veins  remain  to 
be  opened.  What  a  magnificent  field  for  genius  and  capital.  Genius 
to  devise  and  capital  to  construct  the  plants  for  the  profitable  extrac- 
tion of  the  pi-ecious  metals  from  nature's  treasure  vaults  in  the  Taos 
Mountains.  However,  capital  is  no  longer  ignorant  of  our  great  min- 
eral resources,  as  more  Eastern  money  has  been  invested  in  the  mines 
of  this  county  during  the  past  year  than  in  all  previous  history,  but 
the  field  is  practically  unlimited,  as  this  county  contains  over  900 
square  miles  of  known  mineral  territory.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
good  roads,  timber,  and  water,  and  is  lacking  only  in  transportation. 
With  the  present  rate  of  development  Taos  County  in  the  near  future 
will  be  second  to  none  in  the  production  of  precious  metals.  This 
valley  with  its  300  square  miles  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  fruit 
land,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  protected  on  three  sides  by  high 
mountain  ranges,  and  watered  by  seven  rivers,  with  a  climate  that  is 
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unsurpassed,  is  destined  to  become  the  home  of  100,000  people.  Nature 
has  given  it  the  soil,  the  sunshine,  the  scenery,  the  pure  air,  and 
sparkling  water;  it  remains  but  for  man  to  improve,  beautify,  and 
adorn  nature's  work  for  this  valley  to  become  what  the  Indian  legend 
claimed  for  it  in  the  past,  **The  Paradise  of  America." 

UNION  COUNTY. 

The  most  northeastern  county  of  the  Territory  is  Union,  which  was 
created  in  1893.  It  is  1 23  miles  long  by  55  miles  wide  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  mostly  prairie  land,  but  in  the  northern  portion  is  a  branch  of  the 
Raton  Mountains.  The  land  is  chiefly  used  for  grazing  purposes,  but 
along  the  many  streams  considerable  farming  is  done,  the  soil  being 
well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  nearly  all  the  small  grains  and  vege- 
tables. 

ALTTTUDB  AND  CLIMATE. 

The  altitude  is  about  5,000  feet,  which  is  an  excellent  average  for  aU 
persons  having  pulmonary  trouble  combined  with  a  weak  nervous 
system,  since  the  climate  in  this  county  is  equal  to  almost  any  portion 
of  the  Territory  for  all  pulmonary  affections.  The  air  is  dry  and  crisp, 
is  neither  too  hot  in  summer  nor  too  cold  in  winter  even  for  the 
chronic  invalid. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAOES. 

Clayton,  the  county  seat,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  and  is 
situated  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway  (formerly  known  as 
the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf),  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
county,  and  about  10  miles  west  of  the  Texas  line.  The  population  of 
this  town  is  between  700  and  1,000.  It  has  an  excellent  water  system 
and  electric  light  plant,  modern  court-house  costing  $20,000,  and  fine 
public  school  building  costing  its  progressive  taxpayers  110,000,  also 
a  modem  hotel,  costing  $20,  WO  when  finally  completed.  The  school 
census  of  this  town  shows  350  children  of  school  age. 

Folsom  is  situated  in  the  northwest  jwrtion  of  the  county,  on  same 
line  of  railway,  is  the  second  railroad  town  of  importance  in  the  county, 
and  contains  nearly  as  many  people  as  Clayton.  Formerly  the  United 
States  land  office  was  located  here,  but  was  removed  to  Clayton.  Fol- 
som has  an  altitude  of  over  6,000  feet  and  nestles  near  the  mountains, 
surrounded  by  springs  whose  waters  contain  valuable  medicin^  quali- 
ties, and  this  town  is  becoming  quite  a  health  resort  for  many  people 
from  Texas  and  other  States  who  come  here  during  the  summer  season. 
Folsom  has  a  fine  public  school  building,  built  at  a  cost  of  $7,000 ; 
two  very  good  hotels,  and  many  stores  and  business  houses.  Folsom, 
like  Clajii/on,  has  a  large  trade  from  the  surrounding  country,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  150  miles. 

Other  towns  having  post-offices,  but  off  of  the  lines  of  railroad,  are 
Veda,  Capulin,  Gallegos,  Baca,  Geneva,  Tequesquite,  Albert,  and 
many  others  of  minor  importance. 

CATTLE. 

Union  County  has  60,000  head  of  cattle  within  its  borders.  Many,  if 
not  the  large  majority,  are  well-graded  cattle  of  the  Hereford,  Jersey, 
shorthorn,  and  other  fine  breeds. 
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SHSBP. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  sheep  are  now  grazed  in  this  county, 
many  being  Merinos  and  other  well-known  and  valuable  breeds.  Scab 
is  unknown  among  the  sheep  men  here,  and  but  few  of  these  animals 
are  lost  here  during  the  winter  storms.  The  price  of  wool,  sheep,  and 
cattle  having  rapidly  enhanced  within  a  year,  and  these  constituting 
the  principal  capital  of  the  citizens  of  this  county,  the  wealth  of  the 
county  has  kept  the  same  pace. 

SCHOOI^. 

In  all  the  school  districts  of  the  county  the  terms  run  from  live  to 
nine  months,  and  every  child  within  the  confines  of  the  county  has 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  at  least  a  good  common  school  education. 

GOAL. 

Good  coal  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  but  owing  to 
the  nearness  of  other  coal  mines  to  the  present  railroad  line  no  mines 
of  coal  have  been  developed,  except  such  as  the  near-by  settlers  may 
do  when  removing  coal  for  their  immediate  use. 

HOMESTEAD  LOCATIONS. 

About  two  hundred  homestead  filings  have  been  made  at  the  Clay- 
ton land  office  during  the  past  year,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
within  this  county,  and  while  there  is  yet  much  valuable  Government 
land  here  the  indication  is  that  the  land  containing  living  water  will 
soon  become  individual  property. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

Exceptional  inducements  are  offered  the  homeseeker  in  this  county. 
Should  he  wish  to  engage  in  ranching,  he  may  select  his  homestead 
from  the  thousand  of  acres  of  Government  land  at  a  cost  of  $16  for  his 
160  acres.  He  will  find  the  expense  of  living  not  materially  different 
from  that  in  the  East.  Flour  costs  12.80  per  hundred;  meats  and 
grains  are  cheaper  than  they  are  in  the  far  East,  and  groceries  at 
prices  charged  in  Denver  or  Kansas  City,  and  in  this  climate  of  sun- 
shine, after  a  few  years,  the  summer  heat  of  eastern  districts, 
unknown  in  the  arid  portions  of  the  West,  and  the  rigors  of  severe 
winters  of  the  Orient  will  hold  out  no  inducement  to  him  to  leave  the 
country  of  his  adoption. 

RAILROADS. 

Union  County  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf 
Railroad,  a  road  running  from  Denver,  Colo.,  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  a 
distance  of  780  miles,  which  enters  the  county  at  a  point  near  Folsom 
and  leaves  it  at  Texline,  Tex.  This  road,  which  was  built  in  1888, 
has  during  the  past  five  years  improved  greatly  its  roadbed  and 
rolling  stock  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  West. 
Its  passenger  service  is,  because  of  its  new  and  excellent  coaches  and 
fast^running  trains,  worthy  of  particular  mention,  and  the  traveler, 
leaving  New  Mexico  one  morning,  reaches  by  close  connections  the 
city  of  Denver  the  same  afternoon  and  Chicago  the  following  even- 
ing. The  road  has,  in  way  of  improvements  in  Union  County  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1898,  laid  10  miles  of  65-pound  steel  in  place  of 
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52-poTmd  rails ;  haa  fenced  41  track  miles,  or  82  linear  miles;  has  bal- 
lasted 25  miles  of  roadbed  15  incbes  deep  with  cinders,  besides  build- 
ing sheep-dipping  plants  at  both  Folsom  and  Clayton  with  a  capacity 
of  10,000  sheep  daily. 

A  new  and  roomy  station  has  also  been  erected  at  Clayton,  equipped 
with  electric  lights.  This  road  is  a  most  patent  medium  in  moving 
New  Mexico  cattle  to  northern  ranges,  and  thousands  of  head  are 
driven  annually  from  the  Pecos  River  district,  in  southern  New  Mex- 
ico, to  Clayton  and  Folsom,  where  they  are  shipped  to  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  Eastern  markets.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  no  less  than 
200,000  sheep  are  also  carried  by  the  Denver  and  Gulf  road  to  Colo- 
rado feeding  points. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Union  County  is  about  7,000,  almost  without 
an  exception  prosperous  and  enterprising.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  county  has  there  been  an  appeal  for  assistance  because  of  pov- 
erty by  the  inhabitants,  nor  is  a  pauper  within  the  confines  of  Union 
County. 

Neat  residences,  well  kept,  impress  the  visitor  at  once  with  the  pros- 
perity of  Union  County  in  general. 

VALENCIA  COUNTY. 

Valencia  County  is  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  counties  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico;  it  reaches  from  the  Arizona  line  on  the  west 
to  the  line  of  Guadalupe  County  on  the  east,  and  has  a  total  area  of 
5,621,760  acres.  Of  this  area  about  3,000,000  acres  make  good  pasture 
land,  1,000,000  acres  are  irrigable  and  lit  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  about  750,000  acres  are  good  timber  lands. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  25,000  acres  under  cultivation 
in  the  coimty,  of  which  a  very  small  proportion  is  cultivated  without 
irrigation. 

The  population  of  Valencia  County  is  about  16,000  inhabitants, 
almost  without  exception  prosperous  and  enterprising.  Never  in  the 
history  of  this  county  has  there  been  a  pauper  within  it,  and  for  law 
and  order  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  county  in  the  Territory,  there  not 
being  a  single  x>^rson  in  the  county  jail,  nor  has  there  been  any  for 
the  past  year. 

The  county  seat  is  Los  Lunas,  situated  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  21  miles  south  of  Albuquerque.  Belen  may  be 
mentioned  as  another  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  county,  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  it  having  all  modern  improvements,  including  a  Gne 
roller  mill,  elegant  stores,  schoolhouses,  and  churches. 

Valencia  County  is  traversed  by  both  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  the  former  going 
down  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  the  latter  traversing  the  western 
portion  of  the  county  into  Arizona. 

8CHOOIJ3. 

Valencia  County  compares  favorably  with  every  other  county  in  the 
Territory  as  to  its  school  facilities,  and  while  it  may  not  have  as  fine 
edifices  as  in  more  pretentious  counties,  the  average  length  of  the  school 
term  is  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  there  is  hardly  a  school  district 
but  what  has  plenty  of  funds  at  its  command. 
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cojll  and  minerals. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  several  sections  of  the  county,  both  east  and 
west,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  In  the  western  part  of  the  countj'' 
a  good  quality  of  onyx  has  been  discovered.  Large  deposits  of  coi)- 
per  may  be  found  in  the  eastern  section,  and  gold  and  silver  mines 
have  been  found  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  county 
while  in  the  Rio  Puerco  Valley  there  are  some  large  beds  of  gypsum 
and  a  superior  quality  of  building  stone  has  also  been  found. 

FARMING. 

The  largest  amount  of  farming  done  in  this  county  is  confined  to 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  river  flows  from  north  to  south 
through  the  center  of  the  county,  although  there  are  about  10,000  acres 
of  land  cultivated  in  the  eastern  and  western  portions.  The  soil  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  is  extremely  rich,  and  is  hieing  made  better  year  by 
year  by  the  application  of  river  sediment  which  is  brought  onto  the  land 
by  means  of  irrigation. 

The  principal  products  of  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  alfalfa, 
beans,  and  a  large  variety  of  fruits.  Apples,  peaches,  and  grapes 
grow  to  perfection  in  the  lower  valley.  Grapes  are  grown  in  large 
quantities,  and  not  only  have  we  the  justly  celebrated  Mission  grape, 
but  also  several  other  varieties,  as  the  Tokay,  Sultana,  Concord,  Mus- 
cat, Gro  Colmers,  etc.,  which  find  a  ready  market  at  various  eastern 
points. 

The  Vheat  grown  near  Los  Lunas  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  over  all  competitors,  and  oats  that  were  grown  near 
Belen  took  the  second  prize,  Russia  taking  the  first. 

Alfalfa  crops  bring  good  returns,  and  when  proi)erly  handled  pro- 
duce from  l|  to  2  tons  per  acre  at  each  cutting,  and  generally  four 
cuttings  are  had  each  year,  and  ready  sale,  at  good  prices,  is  obtain- 
able for  all  that  can  be  produced. 

On  the  western  mesas  of  the  county  canaigre  root  is  found  in  abun- 
dance, and  as  the  demand  for  this  root  increases  from  year  to  year,  for 
tanning  purposes,  an  important  industry  will  be  developed  in  that 
line  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Sugar  beets  have  been  planted  in  a  small  way  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  and  tests  of  them  have  given  satisfactory  results  as  to 
percentage  of  sugar,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  a  similar  product 
grown  in  California,  and  careful  estimates  of  which  give  indications 
of  a  yield  of  about  30  tons  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  a  sugar  factory 
can  be  established  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  large  portion  of 
the  farming  land  of  the  county  may  be  devoted  to  beet  raising. 

STOCK. 

In  this  county  there  are  about  400,000  head  of  sheep,  25,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  over  5,000  head  of  horses.  The  western  as  well  as  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  affords  splendid  pasture  for  stock  whose 
owners,  under  the  present  prosperous  conditions  of  the  sheep  and  cat- 
tle business,  are  growing  rapidly  rich. 

VALUATIONS. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  is  $2,186,509.26;  the 
debt,  including  all  bonds  issued,  amounts  to  1106,982,  and  the  rate  of 
taxation  is  low. 
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THE  PRESS. 

Of  the  19  counties  in  New  Mexico,  newspapers  are  published  in  16. 
Cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  which  papers  are  published  number  31, 
of  which  15  are  county  seats.  Of  the  56  pax)ers  published  in  New 
Mexico  5  are  daily,  1  triweekly,  47  weekly,and  3  monthly. 

Politically  the  papers  are  divided  as  follows:  Republican,  20;  Dem- 
ocratic, 18;  religious,  local,  etc.,  11;  independent,  8.  The  papers, 
particularly  the  dailies,  have  large  circulations  and  are  influential  in 
their  respective  communities. 

Much  of  the  development  of  the  Territory  is  due  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  newspai)er  men,  which  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  for 
in  New  Mexico,  like  in  many  other  States  and  Territories  of  our 
Union,  the  newspaper  business  is  not,  from  a  purely  financial  stand- 
point, a  lucrative  one. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  New  Mexico: 

Alamogordo,  Otero  County: 

Alamogordo  News Republican. 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  County: 

Abogado  Cristiano  Neo  Mexicano  (Sjmmsh  and 
English) Methodist. 

Bandera  Americana  (Spanish) Bepablican. 

Citizen Republican. 

Citizen  (weekly) Republican. 

Morning  Democrat Democratic. 

News Independent  Republican. 

Nuevo  Mundo  ( Spanish ) Independent. 

Aztec,  San  Juan  County: 

San  Juan  County  Index Independent. 

Bland,  Bernalillo  County: 

The  Herald  (Weekly) Indei>endent. 

Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe  County: 

The  Rustler Local. 

Chloride,  Sierra  County: 

Black  Range Republican. 

Clayton,  Union  CJounty: 

Enterprise Republican. 

Union  Democrat  (English  and  Spanish) Democratic. 

Deming,  Grant  County: 

HcNftdlight Democratic. 

East  Las  "Vegas,  San  Miguel  0>unty: 

Optic  (daily^ Silver  Democratic. 

Optic  (weekly) Silver  Democratic. 

Voz  de  Puetuo  (Spanish) Independent. 

Eddy,  Eddy  County: 

Current Democratic. 

Pecos  VaJley  Argus -  Independent  Republican. 

Elizabethtown,  0>lfax  County: 

New  Mexico  Miner Silver  Democratic . 

Farmington,  San  Juan  County: 

San  Juan  Times Democratic. 

Folsom,  Union  County: 

Independent Silver  Republican. 

Gkillup,  Bernalillo  County: 

Gleaner Independent  Democrat 

Hillsboro,  Sierra  CJounty: 

Sierra  County  Advocate Democratic. 

Labelle,  Taos  0>unty: 

Cresset Independent, 

Lascruces,  Donna  Ana  County: 

Donna  Ana  County  Republican Republicui. 

Independent  Democrat Democratic, 

New  Mexico  Collegian  (monthly) Collegiate. 

Rio  Grande  Republican Republican. 

Southwestern  Farm  and  Orchard  (monthly) AgricultoraL 

£1  Tiempo  (Spanish). 
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Las  VegaSt  San  Mignel  County: 

Independiente  (Spanish) Republican. 

Optic  (see  East  Lias  Vegas). 

Revista  Cat61ica  ( Spani^ ;  edited  by  Jesuit  fathers ) .  Catholic. 

Stock  Grower  and  Farmer Stock  and  agriculture. 

Lincoln,  Lincoln  County: 

News  (English  and  Spanish) Democratic. 

Lordsburg,  Grant  County: 

Western  Liberal Republican. 

Mora,  Mora  Count]^: 

Anciano  (Spanish) Protestant. 

Raton,  Colfax  County: 

Range Republican . 

Reporter Democratic. 

Red  River,  Taos  County: 

Mining  News Independent. 

Roswell,  Cnaves  County: 

Record Democratic. 

Register Independent. 

San  Marcial,  Socorro  County: 

Bee Republican. 

Santa  Fe,  Santa  Fe  County: 

Boletin  Popular  (Spanish) 

New  Mexican  (daily) Republican. 

New  Mexican  (weekly) Republican. 

Nuevo  Mexicano  (Spanish) Republican. 

Silver  City,  Grant  County: 

Eagle Democratic. 

Enterprise Republican. 

Independent , Independent  Democrat. 

Socorro,  Socorro  County: 

Chieftain Republican. 

Industrial  Advertiser Democratic. 

Springer,  C>>lfax  County: 

Clolf  ax  County  Stockman Democratic. 

Tulerosa,  Donna  Ana  County: 

Chief Republican. 

White  Oaks,  Lincoln  County: 

Eagle Democratic. 

GAME  AND  PISH  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

In  the  early  days  New  Mexico  was  the  paradise  of  the  hnnter  and 
trapper.  The  earliest  explorers  of  this  Territory,  and  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Colorado,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  came 
here  in  the  pursuit  of  their  chosen  calling  of  fishing,  trapping,  and 
hunting.  The  old  trapper  was  a  peculiar  individual  and  many  are  the 
tales  which  are  yet  told  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  adventures 
and  experiences  of  Kit  Carson,  Bent,  Williams,  and  their  associates  in 
the  far  West.  The  old  Santa  Fe  trail  for  years  to  come  will  be  an  ever 
pleasant  theme  for  song  and  story  of  those  hardy  explorers  who  were 
the  precursors  of  the  civilization  which  we  now  enjoy.  The  coming 
of  the  railroad  and  the  great  influx  of  settlers  throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountain  country  deprived  the  old  hunter  and  trapper  of  his  means 
of  sustenance  and  to-day  he  is  but  a  memory. 

In  the  early  days,  while  yet  the  hostile  Indians  roamed  the  Great 
Plains,  game  of  every  kind  was  plenty.  The  buffalo,  the  deer,  elk, 
bear,  mountain  lion,  and  all  the  smaller  varieties  of  wild  animals,  were 
here  on  every  hand.  To-day  the  buffalo,  like  the  old  plainsman  and 
hunter  of  the  past,  is  only  a  tradition. 

In  the  mountains,  however,  there  are  yet  remaining  deer,  bear, 
mountain  lion,  and  elk  ;  turkey  and  grouse,  beaver  and  big-horn  sheep 
and  mountain  goats,  as  well  as  all  the  other  smaller  varieties  of  game 
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which  attract  the  sportsman  and  the  hunter.  All  of  this  class  of  game 
is  to  be  found  in  the  mountains,  from  Colorado  on  the  north  to  the 
great  spurs  and  ranges  extending  to  and  covering  the  extreme  south- 
ern portion  of  New  Mexico  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  In  the  highest  mesas  and  near  the  peaks  of  our  greatest 
mountains  are  found  the  sheep,  goat,  and  elk.  In  every  mountain 
range  of  consequence  in  the  Territory  may  be  found  the  black,  cin- 
namon, and  silver-tip  bear,  the  latter  a  small  variety  of  the  grizzly, 
but  entertaining  enough  ux)on  occasion  to  satisfy  the  true  sportsman's 
heart  to  a  nicety.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  deer  are  compara- 
tively in  plenty  in  this  Territory.  The  day  was  when  great  henis  of 
antelope  roamed  the  plains  and  valleys  lying  to  the  east  of  the  main 
range  of  mountains  in  New  Mexico,  but  to-day  they  are  scarce,  com- 
paratively few  remaining.  Those  which  may  be  found  are  located  in 
eastern  Valencia, BernalUlo,  and  Guadaloupe  counties,  while  some  have 
been  seen  as  far  north  as  Union  County  and  as  far  south  as  Lincoln, 
Chaves,  Eddy,  Otero,  Donna  Ana,  Grant,  and  Sierra  counties. 

On  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  can  be  found  quail,  pheasants, 
Mongolian  or  Chinese  pheasants,  prairie  chickens,  and  during  the 
seasons  geese,  brant,  ducks,  plover,  curlews,  and  snipe. 

In  every  stream  of  consequence  in  New  Mexico  is  found  the  Rocky 
Mountain  trout.  A  gamer  fish  never  rose  to  a  fly.  The  principal 
streams  where  this  delicious  fish  may  be  caught  are  the  Pecos,  Chama, 
Brazos,  Navajo,  Rio  Pueblo,  Santa  Clara,  San  Antonio,  Jemez,  Los 
Pinos,  Bonito,  Mora,  Sapello,  Manuelitas,  Gallinas,  and  Ponil,  mostly 
in  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  Territory  and  also  in  all 
the  mountain  streams  in  western  Socorro  and  Sierra  counties  in  the 
south.  In  some  of  the  streams  of  Lincoln  and  Chaves  counties  are 
found  great  quantities  of  black  bass,  of  a  kind,  however,  not  so  gamy 
as  his  brother  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  North. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  yet  remaining  in  the  United 
States  proper  no  place  where  game  is  more  abundant  or  true  sport 
more  obtainable  than  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Territory,  wisely  anticipating  the  results  caused  by  the  inroads 
which  are  constantly  being  made  upon  the  game  everywhere  through- 
out the  Union,  have  passed  very  stringent  laws  relative  to  the  slaugh- 
ter and  selling  of  game.  The  legislature  of  1897  passed  a  veiy 
comprehensive  law,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  is  unlawful  to  kill  or 
wound,  insnare  or  trap  any  elk,  deer,  antelope,  fawn,  mountain  sheep, 
ibex.  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  or  beaver  within  the  boundaries  of  New 
Mexico,  except  that  antelope  and  deer  with  horns  may  be  shot  during 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November  of  each  year  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  during  October,  November,  and  December  in 
the  southern  counties.  It  is  likewise  unlawful  to  kill,  wound,  or 
insnare  any  quail,  grouse,  prairie  chicken,  pheasant,  partridge,  or  wild 
turkey,  except  that  such  birds  may  be  shot  with  a  gun  only  during 
the  months  of  September  to  February.  The  open  season  for  fishing 
begins  with  June  and  ends  with  October  of  each  year.  The  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  acts  of  1897  are  very  severe  and  comparatively 
easy  of  enforcement,  the  burden  of  proof  being  upon  the  person 
charged  with  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  no  event  can 
any  game  be  exposed  for  sale  which  has  been  killed  within  the  limits 
of  the  Territory,  and  the  burden  of  proving  that  any  game  or  fish 
has  been  killed  outside  of  New  Mexico,  when  exposed  by  butchers 
and  dealers  in  the  markets  for  sale,  is  upon  the  dealers  and  butchers; 
a  very  wise  provision,  as  experience  in  prosecutions  has  demonstrated* 
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A  sjTStem  of  game  wardens  is  established  by  the  act;  the  wardens  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  they  are  clothed  with  the  authority  of 
making  arrests,  the  same  as  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties. 
The  wardens  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  and 
the  executive  is  not  restricted  as  to  the  number  which  he  may  appoint. 
Under  this  law  the  game  of  New  Mexico  is  being  thoroughly  protected, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  our  ovm  citizens,  but  for  any  and  all  true 
sportsmen  who  may  see  fit  to  come  here  for  a  month's  enjoyment  of 
the  hunting  and  fishing  which  is  to  be  had  in  our  mountains,  mesas, 
plains,  and  streams. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  of  true  sportsmen's  instinct 
to  a  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport  of  kings,  with  an 
assurance  that  the  hand  of  welcome  is  always  extended  to  those  who 
come  for  the  enjoyment  and  not  to  the  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

The  sportsmen  visiting  New  Mexico  need  have  no  fear  regarding 
accommodations,  as  proper  conveyances  can  be  secured  at  any  point 
on  the  railroad  by  giving  short  notice,  while  at  any  of  the  principal 
towns  he  will  find  livery  stables  well  supplied  with  teams  and  moun- 
tain wagons  especially  kept  for  the  convenience  of  hunting  and  fishing 
parties,  and  who  can  furnish  reliable  drivers  who  are  familiar  with 
every,  desirable  locality  in  their  section  of  the  Territory  and  whose 
charges  are  very  reasonable. 

RBSOXJRCES. 

The  resources  of  New  Mexico  are  boundless,  and  the  possibilities  of 
development  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  numerous  directions 
are  unequaled  by  those  of  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union. 
On  account  of  the  varied  elevation  almost  everything  that  flourishes 
in  the  temperate  zone,  and  many  fruits  that  belong  to  the  Tropics, 
grow  to  perfection  in  New  Mexico.  As  a  stock  country  it  is  excelled 
by  none,  in  addition  to  which  large,  rich  deposits  of  gold  and  silver, 
coal,  iron,  copper,  sulphur,  marble,  building  stone,  and  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  precious  stones  are  found;  New  Mexico  being  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  supply  of  the  world  for  turquoise,  which  is  of  the  finest 
quality  and  color.  What  we  need  to  develop  the  mines,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural,  stock  growing,  and  other  capabilities  of  our  Teri'itory  is 
capital,  and  large  fortunes  ar^  in  store  for  those  who  have  the  money 
and  industry  to  develop  the  wonderful  resources  of  New  Mexico. 
New  Mexico  needs  more  people;  people  who  can  invest  in  her  mines 
and  other  industries  which,  if  developed,  would  make  our  Territory 
one  of  the  richest  on  the  globe,  -and  when  the  world  at  large  becomes 
convinced  of  this.  New  Mexico  will  enter  upon  an  era  of  prosperity 
never  before  dreamed  of. 

The  ranges  for  sheep  and  cattle  were  never  in  better  shape,  and 
stock  of  all  kinds  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  herds  and  flocks 
have  increased  in  size  and  value  very  materially  since  the  opening  of 
the  year,  and  with  plenty  of  grass  assured  the  sales  of  sheep  and 
cattle  this  fall  will  bring  large  sums  of  ready  money  into  the  Territory. 

Every  prediction  made  for  prosperity  early  in  the  year  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  fulfilled,  and  New  Mexico  will  exceed  almost  all  former 
yearly  records  in  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  produce,  sheep, 
and  cattle  at  the  close  of  the  year's  work. 

INT  99— MIS,  PT  2 11 
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UNDEVELOPED  RESOURCES. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  a  most  inviting  field  for  capital  and 
skilled  labor,  having  undeveloped  resources  almost  without  limit. 
Millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  agricultual  land  are  yet  to  be  reclaimed 
by  the  development  and  proper  storage  of  water.  Communication  by 
enlarged  and  cheaper  railroad  facilities  between  the  various  i>ortions 
of  the  Territory  is  earnestly  hoped  for,  that  an  interchange  of  home 
pi*oducts  between  the*  mining  and  agricultural  sections  may  be  car- 
ried on. 

A  large  extent  of  New  Mexico's  rich  mineral  lands  yet  remains  to  be 
explored  and  developed.  Her  grazing  lands  have  not  been  fully  used, 
owing  to  the  failure  to  develop  artesian  water  (of  which  the  finest  in 
the  world  is  found  here)  and  erect  surface  windmills,  the  opportunities 
and  conditions  for  which  are  excellent. 

The  opportunities  of  industrial  life  offer  varied  and  profitable  induce- 
ments to  capital  and  labor,  and  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  grazing 
wealth  should  receive  from  outside  investors  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Factories  might  also  be  started  with  profit.  In  this  Territory  there 
are  many  plants  and  grasses  of  indigenous  growth  that  could  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  bagging,  rope,  etc.  Some  of  the  hard 
woods  growing  in  this  Territory,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  when 
dry  take  a  beautiful  polish,  which  produces  a  veneering  of  excellent 
quality.  Eastern  manufacturers  could  be  supplied  with  this  article 
who  now  obtain  their  product  from  other  countries.  A  full  report  is 
given  elsewhere  on  the  lumber  and  forestry  of  our  Territory. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Miguel  A.  Otero, 
Ghvemor  of  Territory  of  New 

Santa  Fb,  N.  Mex.,  September  20,  1899. 
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OP  THE 


GOVERNOR    OF    OKLAHOMA. 


Executive  Department, 
Territory  op  Oklahoma, 

Chdhrie,  October  i,  1899. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  as 
the  governor  of  Oklahoma  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899, 
detailing  a  record  of  prosperity  and  progress  wonderful  to  contemplate 
in  even  this  era  of  general  prosperity  for  the  whole  nation. 

A  LAND  OP  PROSPERITY. 

There  is  no  place,  section,  or  conntr:^  where  prosperiiyis  so  rampantly  manifest 
as  it  is  in  Oklahoma.  It  is  positively  inspiring  to  see  that  conntry  now  and  hear 
the  reports  of  everyone  in  the  extraordinary  section,  of  the  success  which  has 
followed  every  venture. 

The  above  statement  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  James  A.  Davis, 
industrial  commissioner  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way, after  a  complete  tour  of  their  extensive  system  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Oklahoma  is  prosperous  and  happy,  and  she  invites  all  to  come  and 
share  in  her  prosperity  and  joy.  The  story  of  the  settlement  and 
progress  of  the  Territory  reads  almost  like  a  chapter  of  the  Arabian 
Nights;  yet,  the  conquests  of  the  past  ten  years  but  foreshadow  a 
still  greater  advance,  more  wonderful  achievements,  more  rapid  strides 
in  the  future. 

For  general  prosperity  of  all  classes,  rapid  advancement,  and  bright 
prospects  for  the  future  Oklahoma  stands  to-day  at  the  head  of  the 
great  Commonwealths  of  America. 

Another  year  of  abundant  crops  for  the  farmer;  of  increase  in  value 
and  number  of  the  herds  of  the  stock  grower;  of  expanding  business 
for  the  merchant;  of  building  up  of  manufacturing  industries;  of 
extension  of  railways;  of  general  growth  in  financial  lines;. of  devel- 
opment of  the  manifold  natural  resources  of  the  Territory,  has  realized 
the  most  optimistic  predictions  of  the  past;  has  made  all  of  our  peo- 
ple not  only  contented  with  their  lot,  but  anxious  that  their  relatives, 
friends,  and  old-time  neighbors  of  the  less  prosperous  and  progressive 
States  shall  come  and  partake  of  this  bounteous  share  of  the  good 
things  of  life. 

With  a  population  rapidly  advancing  toward  the  half  million  mark; 
with  a  fertile  soil  that  successfully  produces  every  crop  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  except  oranges  and  sugar  cane;  with  an  area  in  wheat 
greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain ;  with  a  com  crop  equal  to  many  of 
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the  great  corn-growing  States;  with  orchards  and  vineyards  laden 
with  fruit;  with  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills;  with  a  public  school 
within  reach  of  every  home  and  a  college  education  obtainable  for 
every  young  man  or  woman ;  with  700  churches,  1,000  Sunday  schools, 
and  150  newspapers;  with  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the  six  States 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Delaware;  with  a  rapidly  increasing  taxable  valuation  and 
decreasing  tax  rate;  with  all  lines  of  business  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition; manufacturing  industries  growing  rapidly  and  great  natural 
resources  on  every  side  inviting  development,  Oklahoma  offers  induce- 
ments to  the  capitalist,  the  laborer,  the  professional  man,  the  farmer, 
and  the  home  seeker  unequaled  anywhere. 

AREA,    LOCATION,   AND   ALTITUDE. 

Oklahoma  is  located  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Tennessee.  The 
north  boundary  is  37*^  north  latitude.  Except  in  Greer  County,  little 
of  the  Territory  extends  south  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel.  With  the 
exception  of  Beaver  County,  which  extends  in  a  strip  35  miles  wide 
to  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian,  west  longitude,  nearly  all  of 
the  Territory  lies  between  96°  30'  and  100°  west  longitude,  being  in  the 
same  belt  as  central  Kansas  and  Texas. 

In  general,  the  face  of  the  country  is  rolling  prairie,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  rivers  and  streams,  usually  flowing  from  the 
northwest  to  the  southeast,  and  often  having  high  and  steep  banks. 
In  the  eastern  half  there  are  considerable  areas  covered  with  limber, 
usually  of  the  different  varieties  of  oak.  Timber  is  found  in  the 
valleys  of  the  streams  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory. 

The  area  of  the  Territory  is  38,715  square  miles,  or  about  26,000,000 
acres,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  altitude  of  the  Territory  ranges  from  about  800  to  over  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  the  greatest  altitude  being  reached  in  the  extreme 
west,  the  average  being  about  1,500  feet. 

The  country  originaUy  known  as  Oklahoma,  or  "Beautiful  Land," 
contained  less  than  3,000,000  acres,  comprising  the  larger  portions  of 
the  counties  of  Kingfisher,  Canadian,  Oklahoma,  Cleveland,  Logan, 
and  Payne.  This  land  was  thrown  open  by  proclamation  of  the 
President,  April  22,  1889,  but  a  Territorial  government  was  not  pro- 
vided until  June,  1890,  the  75,000  or  more  people  being  for  over  a 
year  with  no  form  of  civil  government  save  that  devised  and  carried 
on  by  common  consent,  yet  during  this  time  there  was  no  lawlessness 
prevalent,  and  there  was  never  an  hour  in  which  proi)erty  and  life 
were  not  as  safe  as  in  any  of  the  States. 

The  act  creating  the  Territorial  government  created  the  county  of 
Beaver,  with  an  area  of  3,681,000  acres,  out  of  No  Man's  Land  and 
attached  it  to  Oklahoma. 

In  September,  1890,  the  Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa,  and  Pottawatomie 
reservations,  embracing.  1,282, 434  acres  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Territory,  were  tlirown  open  to  settlement,  and  the  following  spring 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  lands  of  4,297,771  acres  were  added.  In 
1893  came  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  with  its  6,014,239  fertile 
acres,  in  1895  the  Kickapoo  Reservation*  of  206,662  acres,  and  early 
in  1896  Greer  County,  a  small  empire  in  itself,  was  added  by  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  giving  the  Territory 
its  present  settled  area  of  something  over  19,000,000  acres,  6,949,715 
acres  being  still  included  in  Indian  and  other  reservations. 
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A  visitor's  opinion. 

After  a  recent  visit  to  Oklahoma,  the  editor  of  the  lola  (Kans.)  Reg- 
ister spoke  of  the  Territory  as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  to  one  who  has  heen  visiting  Oklahoma  onct^ 
or  twice  a  year  for  the  x>ast  ten  years  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  country  haH 
yielded  to  civilization.  The  sou  itself,  we  mean.  Only  ten  years  ago  a  virgin 
prairie,  or  a  spreading  forest,  now  the  sod  has  disappeared  almost  as  completely 
as  it  has  in  Kansas,  and  the  fields  are  as  mellow  and  as  obedient  to  the  plow  as 
if  they  had  not  felt  the  foot  of  the  buftalo  for  a  hundred  years. 

Just  now  Oklahoma  is  harvesting  one  of  the  greatest  wheat  crops  in  acreage 
and  yield  of  her  history.  The  Strip  is  practically  one  wheat  field,  and  one  could 
drive  all  day  without  losing  from  his  ears  the  pleasant  hum  of  binders,  or  from 
his  eyes  the  pleasant  sight  of  acres  of  shocked  or  waving  grain.  South  and  east 
of  the  Strip  the  country  is  not  so  unanimously  given  over  to  wheat,  the  land  being 
pleasantly  diversified  with  corn  and  cotton  and  castor  beans.  How  can  a  coun- 
try help  being  rich  when  it  combines  within  its  own  range  of  possibilities — almost 
of  certainties — staple  crops  of  three  distinct  zones.  Cotton  nas  made  the  South 
rich,  wheat  has  enriched  the  North  and  West,  and  com  has  brought  wealth  to 
the  central  Mississippi  States.  Oklahoma  can  raise  as  much  and  as  good  cotton 
as  G^rgia,  as  much  wheat  as  Kansas,  and  as  much  com  as  Illinois.  What  won- 
der is  it,  then,  that  already  the  houses  on  nearly  all  the  farms  are  big,  substantial, 
handsome  homes ;  that  the  big  red  bam  is  much  in  evidence,  that  there  is  a  top 
buggy  in  the  shed  and  a  bicycle  on  the  front  x>orch.    Oklahoma  is  a  great  country. 

population. 

No  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  TeiTitory  has  been  taken 
during  the  past  year.     In  1898  the  enumeration  was  as  follows: 


County. 


Beaver 

Blaine 

Canadian  . 
Cleveland 

Ouster 

Day 

Dewey 

Chtrfleld  .. 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 

Kingfisher 
Lincoln... 


Popula- 
tion. 


2,548 

8,527 
18,336 
15,4^ 

6,482 
843 

4,126 
16,228 
14,819 
10,133 
18,000 
16,044 
21,884 


County. 


Logan  

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pottawatomie 
Roger  Mills.. 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward 

Reservations. 

Total-... 


Popula- 
tion. 


28,589 

10,421 

20,324 

10,795 

17,886 

22,594 

2,202 

9,469 

24,414 

4,206 

13,068 


311,400 


This  enumeration  was  made  by  the  local  assessors,  and  as  they  are 
known  to  miss  most  of  those  who  do  not  list  property  for  taxation,  the 
population  was  undoubtedly,  at  that  time,  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  figures  given  above. 

Considering  the  fact  that  within  the  past  year  incoming  settlers  took 
up  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  million  acres  of  Government  land;  that 
cities  of  the  first  class  have  sprung  up  where  a  year  ago  were  cornfields; 
that  the  school  population  has  increased  over  12  -per  cent;  that  every 
day  new  immigrants  can  be  seen  coming  into  the  Territory,  it  appears 
to  me  that  375,000  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  population  of 
the  Territory  at  this  time. 

While  there  is  a  light  sprinkling  of  the  foreign  element  among  the 
late  immigrants  settling  in  the  Territory,  the  great  majority  are 
American  born,  as  are,  I  believe,  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory. 

Our  people  are  all  progressive,  energetic,  and  industrious,  and  the 
newcomers  during  the  past  year  have,  as  a  rule,  been  of  a  most  desir- 
able class — fanners,  stock  raisers,  business,  and  the  more  progressive 
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laboring  men  of  other  States  seeking  new  locations,  new  home»,  new 
opportunities.  They  come  with  money  to  purchase  and  stock  farms, 
to  baild  homes,  or  establish  new  and  complete  lines  of  business,  giving 
added  impetus  to  the  rapid  development  and  upbuilding  of  the 
Territory. 

TAXABLE  PROPERTY. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory  for  1899  is  as  follows: 


Connty. 

Amoimt.    "                           CooDty. 

Ai^onnt. 

llWialT'l 

n-s-ss 

'■S 

i 

■ffl 

SI 
i'i 

001,  w 

Si," 

(Hei            Total 

This  shows  an  increase  of  $2,358,598  over  tlie  valuation  of  1898,  after 
the  same  had  been  raised  by  the  Torritorial  board  of  equalization  to 
what  they  deemed  a  fair  and  equitable  valuation. 

This  large  increase  justifies  the  action  of  the  board  last  year  and 
refntes  all  of  the  at^umeuts  and  statements  as  to  the  raise  being 
nninstiflable. 

In  every  county  the  valuation  put  upon  property  for  taxation  is 
much  below  the  actual  cash  value,  and  the  real  taxable  valuation  of 
the  Territory  ia  not  less  than  $76,000,000. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  taxable  property  and  tax  rates, 
the  following  table  will  be  of  special  interest,  showing,  as  it  does,  how 
small  a  percentage  of  the  land  which  is  occnpied  and  cultivated,  and 
from  which  abundant  crops  are  realized,  is  now  included  in  the  tax 
lists: 


Connty. 

taxation. 

Acnaflled 

Bettlera. 

fi»  tax- 
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TAXES. 

Nowhere  in  Oklahoma  are  the  taxes  oppressive.  Tlie  Territorial 
tax  is  less  than  that  of  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  being  but 
5.2  mills  for  all  purposes,  divided  as  follows: 

General  Territorial  tax,  3  mills;  University  tax,  one-half  mill; 
Edmond  Normal  School,  one-halt  mill;  Alva  Normal  School,  one-half 
mill;  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  one  tenth  of  a  mill;  Col- 
ored Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  one-tenth  of  a  mill;  for  the 
care  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  two-fifths  of  a  mill;  for 
the  care  and  education  of  the  blind,  one-tenth  of  a  mill. 

To  this  is,  of  course,  added  in  each  locality  the  appropriate  county, 
township,  and  school  district  tax,  which  is  governed  by  the  needs  of 
the  particular  locality,  but  in  no  case  is  the  total  rate  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  immediate  benefits  derived.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
in  almost  every  county  the  rate  is  being  materially  reduced  each  year. 
The  issuance  of  patents  to  Government  lands,  so  large  a  proportion 
of  which  are  as  yet  untaxable,  the  rapid  growth  of  taxable  wealth  in 
all  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  the  greater  stability  of  the  inhabitants 
will  result  in  steady  reduction  each  year  for  some  years  to  come. 

TERRrrORIAL  INDEBTEDNESS. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Territory,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  treasurer  on  June  30,  1899,  was  as  follows: 

Warrants  outstanding  June  80, 1898 $236,262.51 

Qeneral-fund  warrants  issued  from  Jolv  1, 1898,  to  June  80, 1899 146, 752. 44 

Accmed  interest  on  outstanding  general-fund  warrants  (estimated) .      19, 733. 00 

402, 747. 95 
Warrants  redeemed  and  cash  in  treasury  June  30, 1899 112, 711. 56 

Outstanding  June  80, 1899 290,036.39 

Interest  paid  for  year  ending  June  30, 1899, 

On  bonded  debt $3,880.00 

On  general-fund  warrants  redeemed 9, 899. 1 1 

On  normal-school  warrants  redeemed 546. 06 

On  university  warrants  redeemed 714. 18 

Total  interest  paid 14,039.30 

In  addition  to  this  outstanding  warrant  indebtedness  the  Territory 
has  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $48,000,  incurred  in  the  first  year,  to 
erect  institutions  of  learning. 

.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

With  considerable  over  100,000  school  children  within  her  borders 
Oklahoma  may  well  consider  her  school  interests  the  most  important 
of  all.  The  first  settlers  of  the  Territory,  belioving  that  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  lay  the  safety  of  the  nation,  built  or  rented  school  build- 
ings and  established  subscription  schools  long  before  there  was  any 
law  governing  the  Territory  or  providing  for  schools  or  other  public 
buildings.  When  laws  were  enacted  those  first  thought  of  were  for 
schools  and  educational  institutions,  and  the  first  taxes  levied  and  first 
bonds  issued  were  for  schools  and  school  buildings.  It  has  long  been 
the  boast  and  pride  of  Oklahoma  that  the  only  bonded  debt  of  the 
Territory  was  that  incurred  before  she  was  a  year  old,  to  erect  college 
buildings,  and  the  first  public  building  erected  in  the  Territory  was  a 
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schoolhouse.  A  penitentiary  we  have  gotten  along  without,  jails  were 
slow  in  building,  x)oorhouses  we  have  none,  but  schoolhouses  ai'e  every- 
where, nearly  2,000  of  them  capping  the  hilltops  or  dotting  the  valleys 
of  the  Territory.  At  first  many  of  the  district  school  buildings  were 
of  logs  or  sod,  and  the  appliances  of  primitive  sort,  but  to-day  almost 
every  district  in  the  Territory  has  a  good,  substantial  school  building 
of  frame,  brick,  or  stone,  every  city  has  a  high  school,  and  five  mag- 
nificent Territorial  structures  open  their  doors  to  the  young  men  and 
women  seeking,  by  a  higher  education,  to  better  fit  themselves  for  the 
work  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  public-school  system  of  the  Territory  is  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who, 
with  the  Territorial  board  of  education  molds  the  educational  policy 
and  directs  the  educational  interests  of  the  Territory.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  these  officers  to  foster  and  improve  the  district  or  rural 
schools  as  far  as  possible. 

Three  and  one-half  years  ago  the  Territorial  board  of  education 
prepared  and  had  printed  in  the  normal  institute  manual  for  that 
year,  a  graded  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  of  Oklahoma. 
Some  months  later  20,000  copies  of  this  course  of  study  were  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  to  the  county  superintendents  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  rural  schools.  Along  with  this  a  system  of  clas- 
sification records  was  recommended,  the  purpose  of  these  records 
being  to  show  succeeding  teachers  the  condition  of  the  school  and  the 
standing  of  each  pupil.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  know,  before  open- 
ing school  the  first  day,  where  each  pupil  belongs  in  each  branch, 
what  work  the  preceding  teacher  was  doing,  her  plans,  etc.,  so  she  can 
follow  up  the  plan  without  a  general  upsetting  of  the  preceding 
teacher's  work  and  putting  the  pupils  back.  With  this  system  a 
systematic  record  of  each  pupil's  progress  is  kept,  thus  binding  term 
to  term,  in  a  manner  that  economizes  time  and  makes  more  sure  the 
success  of  the  succeeding  teacher.  This  system  and  method  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  encourages  methodical  work  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  The  teachers  are  also  provided  with  blank  forms  to  be  used  in 
making  term  reports  to  the  county  superintendent,  the  information 
contained  in  the  teacher's  term  report  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent being  substantially  that  left  for  use  of  the  succeeding  teacher. 
A  full  history  of  the  school  life  of  each  pupil  thus  becomes  a  part  of 
the  permanent  records  in  the  district  and  the  county  superintendent's 
office.  There  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  classification 
in  the  country  schools  in  Oklahoma  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
pupils  are  now  fairly  well  classified.  We  have  heard  some  of  the 
presidents  of  our  Territorial  institutions  and  city  superintendents 
say  that  pupils  coming  to  their  schools  from  the  country  are  fairly 
well  fitted  in  the  branches  they  have  studied.  These  instances  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  show  that  our  country  schools  can  do  good 
work,  and  that  in  many  of  these  schools  good  work  is  being  done. 

But  the  crowning  feature  of  country-school  gradation  is  yet  to  be 
told.  A  course  of  study  implies  an  end  as  well  as  a  beginning,  so 
when  the  course  is  completed  a  common-school  diploma  is  awarded. 
A  worthy  object  is  here  placed  before  the  pupil,  an  object  which  by 
industry  and  perseverance  he  may  gain.  It  awakens  his  interest 
and  he  determines  to  complete  the  course  and  thus  makes  better 
application  of  his  time.  Examinations  are  held  annually  under  the 
direct  management  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education.  The  first 
examination  was  held  on  May  1  and  2, 1896,  the  second  on  May  4  and 
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5,  1897,  the  third  on  March  24  and  25,  1898.  The  result  of  the  first 
examination  was  207  graduates  from  9  counties;  the  second,  173  from 
11  counties;  the  third,  187  from  14  counties.  Graduation  from  the 
district  schools  has  proven  a  success  in  Oklahoma  and  will  be 
continued. 

No  one  need  have  any  fears  in  coming  to  Oklahoma  that  excellent 
educational  advantages  for  his  children  can  not  be  secured,  either 
in  the  country  or  in  the  cities  and  villages.  Not  a  few  districts  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  extended  by  act  of  the  third  leg- 
islative assembly  authorizing  two  or  more  districts  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  high  school.  All  the  cities,  and  most  of  the  smaller 
towns,  offer  in  addition  to  the  regular  common-school  courses  a  high- 
school  course  free. 

The  design  is  to  have  these  high  schools  prepare  the  students  for 
entrance  into  the  university,  the  normal  school,  or  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college,  thus  connecting  all  public  schools  and  colleges  and 
making  one  complete  system  of  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

In  districts  where  there  are  colored  children,  separate  schools  are 
maintained  for  their  instruction. 

The  standard  of  teachers  in  Oklahoma  is  about  that  of  any  of  the 
States,  and  the  legal  requirements  are  such  that  only  teachers  of  real 
worth  can  receive  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  schools  of  the  Terri- 
tory. This  high  standard,  together  with  the  liberal  wages  usually 
paid,  has  attracted  a  great  number  of  teachers  to  the  Territory  from 
the  older  States,  and  numerous  applications  are  continually  received 
from  outside  teachers.  The  close  watch  educators  of  the  country  keep 
upon  Oklahoma  and  their  anxiety  to  come  here  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  recently  when  it  became  known  that  the  board  of  education  for 
the  normal  school  had  four  or  five  places  to  fill  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Northwestern  Normal  School,  there  were  over  300  applicants,  repre- 
senting 19  different  States. 

There  are  in  the  Territory  1,929  school  districts,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  also  gives  interesting  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber holding  school  the  past  year,  length  of  term,  etc. : 

Schools  taught  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO^  1898, 


County. 


Beaver 

Blaine 

Canadian 

Cleveland 

Custer 

Dewey 

Day 

Oarfleld 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 

Kingflaher 

Lincoln 

Logan 

NoUe 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee 

Pavne . 

Pottawatomie 
Roger  Mills... 

WashiU 

Woods 

Woodward  ... 


Total. 


Organ- 

izeadis- 

tricta 

Districts 
in  which 
schools 

Schools 
taught. 

Days 

;  schools 

were 

Average 
length 

of  SCDOOl 

taught. 

taught. 

in  days. 

42 

ao 

80 

80 

TS 

6,480 

76 

96 

91 

92 

10,800 

117 

eo 

68 

86 

7,420 

86 

S2 

61 

62 

4,600 

86 

48 

80 

80 

2,670 

68 

13 

13 
119 

124 

140 

9,780 

70 

121 

121 

118 

11,100 

94 

71 

68 

66 

4.780 

85 

88 

87 

87 

0,260 

106 

120 

118 

123 

11,760 

96 

134 

182 

162 

11,040 

76 

W 

07 

134 

14,800 

110 

80 

50 

61 

4,876 

79 

82 

70 

126 

9,200 

73 

63 

62 

63 

4,660 

74 

90 

90 

111 

11,110 

101 

102 

102 

104 

8,620 

82 

20 

12 

13 

1,010 

77 

61 

60 

63 

4,870 

77 

281 

2S3 

224 

16.846 

70 

67 

63 

46 

4.140 

08 

1,929 

1,772 

1.962 

168,006 

703 
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I  give  also  a  number  of  tables  of  useful  and  interesting  information 
relative  to  the  schools  and  school  work  of  the  Territory: 

Enrollment  in  puMic  »cho6U  in  the  year  189S. 


WhiM. 

Colored. 

Total. 

County. 

Hale. 

Pe- 

Total. 

Hole. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Uale. 

Pe- 

n»l6. 

^ 

1 

S3 
30 

g 
1 

07 

i 
i 

.IS 

Is 

1 
1 

1 
S 

eo 
sa 

1 

OB 

i 

86 

i 

"f 

i 

30 

t 

<1S 

as 

37 

1 
1 

Bl 

1 
1 

SB 

S 

SB 

or 

i 

CjuuKJtan 

^ 

^ 

33 

10 

1 

IS 
IS 

105 

iro 

1 

g>«*'oo>» 

18 

K 

^ 

?•« 

37. 8W 

x.sm 

Tif,gog 

S,OtT 

s,m 

i.Oi 

3>,T11 

88.  M6 

J7.m 

Av^age  daily  attendance  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1S9S. 


OmntT. 

Hals. 

FemKle. 

Totol. 

US 

1 

1 

9«3 

S^.::::::;;::::;::;:  ::::::"■;:■:■ :::::: :::::: 

1,809 

1 

1 

W 

24,  TM 

W.443 

■ 

' 
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Enumeratiotiof  persona  betvjeen  the  ageit  of  6  years  and  SI  years  for  the  year  JSSS. 


Coonty. 

■WWto. 

Colored. 

lUle. 

Female. 

Total. 

Vkle. 

Feuude. 

ToUl. 

total. 

-^ 

rfli 

£8 

I 

CO 
M 

S 
1 

10 

a.is3 

si 

i 
11 

si 

i,soe 

16 

i 

Iffl 

as 

I 

838 

1 

1U 

S 

33 

i 

1 
1 

Vsoe 

19U 

IS 

1 

28fi 

872 

1 

S'oS 

is,eai 

l»,5« 

3,011 

»,«0T 

"" 

This  shows  an  increase  of  over  10,000  over  the  enumerstion  of  the 
previous  year.     At  this  time  the  school  population  is  probably  115,000. 

NiiTtiber  of  teachers  e 


Male. 

Penwle. 

Tot.1. 

Avenge  Klaly  psld. 

Cnnnty. 

FIrab 
Bnide. 

Beomd 
Bnide. 

gntde. 

i 

SO 

s 

08 

a 

i 

a 

53.41 

asin 

Si.  so 

f$ 

^■S 

47 

S 
1 

1 

i 
i 
1 

80 

IS 

1 

• 

1 
1 

33.  T& 

li 
11 

8K.78 
20.84 
SLOG 

88.10 
88.80 

II 

a.  as 
ai.iT 

\"-~"™* :.■:■::::::::::::::::::::.::.... 

87.06 

1:9 

Ml 

'."» 

«,10J 
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Coant,. 

30.18118. 

Territory 
and 

3 

Dlxtrfrt 

Saleot 

llODdB. 

Other 

Total  re- 
ceipt* 

i:S| 

Amnios 

2,WT.S0 
l.WI.  18 

III 

1133.  £0 

"«S 

'lis 

1 

IS 

Si 

11 

0.WI.8E 

'iiil 

11 
11 
11 

W.4S 
96.19 

S.Z.^ 

i:n 

'ua'.si 

11 
ll 

Bisla 

8K.W 
S,3S8» 

I.U80.W 

ToUl 

re,  an.  87 

ISB.su.  83 

303,101.61 

11.111.77 

U,7E1.W 

ST0.a8.» 

Expendituret  for  the  year  ending  Junt  30,  IS98, 


„. 

Totchen- 

and  rnrni 

Rents,  re 
tals. 

LJbrarI« 

Otberpnr 

Total  ei 

«- 

'lis 

SI! 

1.08B.8I 

fsas.M 

834.85 

£.s»ae 

'170.07 
37.  »8 

"si 

i.ora'ffi 

flU.77 

III 

lil 

''ffiS 

1.12E« 

7B.K 

i.wa.SD 

Si 

S2^".:::;:: 

1    i 

i  i 
1  \ 

1.808  37 

lii 

'■SS:J: 

2U7SG 

407.  K 
81. » 

Si 

£.832  33 

iii 
ill 

11 
ill 
mi 

ii,tai.ai 

Oktahonui 

Bo^Hllla  .... 

ts 

Woodward-  .. 

Totri 

»1.068.71 

fi0.we.e3 

3M«».0i 

7,51*49 

28,881.38 

415,3IT.a 

«.»>« 
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Comparative  shotving  of  public  schools  in  cities  of  the  first  cUissfor  the  school  year 

1898, 


City. 


El  Reno 

Quthrie 

Kingrflsher 

OJclahomaCity... 

Perry 

Sbawnee 


Teach- 
ers. 

Average 

salary 

paid. 

Total 
ename- 
ration. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
average 
attend- 
ance. 

Months 

in 

school 

year. 

School- 
houses. 

Volumes 
liMtiry. 

15 

$45.16 

701 

731 

448 

8 

6 

142 

27 

38.13 

2,028 

2,145 

1,110.6 

8 

5 

4S0 

11 

85.00 

646 

494 

320.3 

8 

4 

200 

25 

42.00 

2,100 

1,350 

896 

9 

4 

3U0 

10 

41.00 

n5 

611 

391 

8 

3 

15 

12 

88.00 

1,0U1 

844 

437 

7i 

3 

10 

Value  of 
library. 


$34.00 
»0.00 

ioo.oo 

30.00 
25.00 


Schools  in  cities  of  first  doss  beginning  faU  term  of  1898. 


City. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Average 
salary. 

Months 

in 

school 

year. 

Volumes 

in 
library. 

Value 
of  li- 
brary. 

Superintendent. 

Annual 
salary. 

School- 
houses. 

SSI  Reno 

15 
29 
12 
27 
9 
15 

$45.10 
42.15 
41.40 
43.00 
43.33 
38.33 

8 
9 
8 
9 
9 
8 

142 
450 
200 
300 
15 
10 

$66.40 

moo 
ioo.oo" 

80.00 
25.00 

L.W.Cole 

J.R.Campbell... 
C.H.Roberts.... 

B.P.Nihart 

N.L.Palis 

J.H.Ware 

$1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,080.00 

1,200.00 

675.00 

900.00 

6 

Quthrie 

5 

Eine^sher 

Okl&homaCity.. 
Perry - 

4 

4 
2 

Shawnee 

8 

HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  LEARNING. 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
well  conducted  and  well  attended,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  state  that  by  action  of  the  boards  of  regents  and  board  of  educa- 
tion all  of  these  higher  institutions  are  now  open  to  students  from  the 
Indian  Territory  upon  exactly  the  same  terms  as  those  from  Oklahoma. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  was  oi)ened  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents September  6,  1892.  Sixty-nine  pupils  were  enrolled  at  the 
oi>ening.  The  sessions  of  the  school  were  held  the  first  year  in  a 
rented  building.  The  second  year  school  was  conducted  in  the  new 
building  that  was  just  completed.  This  building  is  located  on  a 
beautiful  elevation  southwest  of  Norman,  a  growing  town  of  3,000 
inhabitants,  the  county  seat  of  Cleveland  County.  The  building  is 
of  stone  and  pressed  brick  and  contains  20  recitation  and  reception 
rooms  and  a  large  assembly  and  library  room.  The  campus,  con- 
sisting of  40  acres,  is  being  rapidl}'^  improved.  At  present  12  acres 
have  been  planted  to  trees,  which  are  in  a  growing,  thrifty  condition. 
The  X  Jniversity  of  Oklahoma  is  supported  by  a  general  tax  of  one-half 
mill  levy  on  each  dollar  of  valuation  on  the  assessment  rolls  of  the 
Territory.  In  addition  to  this  support,  section  13  in  each  township 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet  was  reserved  from  settlement 
for  university,  normal  school,  and  agricultural  college  purposes  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  opening  those 
lands  to  settlement.  The  lands  so  reserved  have  been  appropriated 
for  the  above  purpose  by  act  of  Congress,  and  have  been  leased  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institutions  named.  The  purpose  of  the  Territory, 
as  expressed  in  the  law  providing  for  the  organization  and  support  of 
this  institution,  is  to  furnish,  practically  free,  to  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  Territory  the  privilege  of  the  higher  education.    Its 
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courses  of  study  are  prepared  with  the  view  of  articulating  closely 
with  the  work  done  by  the  public-school  system,  so  that  the  courses 
provided  by  the  Territory  may  be  continuous  from  the  lowest  primary 
in  the  public  schools  to  the  highest  class  in  the  university.  During 
the  past  year  decided  progress  was  made  in  developing  and  extending 
the  resources  of  the  institution.  A  department  of  biology  and  kin- 
dred subjects  has  been  established,  and  equipped  for  work  with  the 
best  modem  apparatus.  The  library  has  received  an  addition  of 
something  like  a  thousand  volumes,  and  the  space  for  its  work 
enlarged.  The  enrollment  in  the  different  departments  for  the  past 
year  was  as  follows: 

Oolleff e  of  arts : 

Graduate  students 2 

Seniors 3 

Jnniors 2 

Sophomores 7 

Freshmen 18 

Si>ecial8 4 

Pre-medical  department 4 

School  of  pharmacy : 

Second  year 5 

First  year 17 

School  of  music 25 

Preparatory  school : 

Senior  year 31 

Middle  year 44 

First  year 114 

Smnmer  school 98 

374 
Number  included  under  two  heads 38 

Total 336 

Classified  a.s  to  occupation  of  parents: 

Farmers 193 

Merchants 23 

Physicians 11 

Carpenters 11 

Lawyers 12 

Ministers 8 

Teachers 4 

Batchers 8 

Mechanics 3 

Millers 3 

Blacksmiths 8 

Masons 3 

Real  estate  agents 8 

Bankers 2 

Insurance  agents 2 

Lumbermen 2 

Miscellaneous 81 

The  prospective  number  of  students  for  the  coming  year  is  400. 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  during  the  past  year 
was  higher  than  for  former  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  young 
men  and  women,  who  came  into  the  Territory  as  children  and  who 
were  deprived  of  school  privileges  in  the  early  years  of  settlement, 
have  now  come  into  the  school  to  secure  what  education  they  can. 
The  preceding  table,  showing  the  classification  of  students  as  to  occu- 
pation of  parents,  indicates  the  walks  of  life  from  which  the  students 
largely  come.  Fifty  or  60  per  cent  of  the  students  earn  their  own 
way  wholly  or  in  part.    More  students  each  year  form  a  purpose  to 
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complete  an  advanced  education  as  a  preparation  for  life's  work. 
This  spirit  has  been  characteristic  of  all  students  here,  even  those 
who  were  able  to  attend  but  a  short  time.  The  work  of  the  university 
is  becoming  generally  understood  among  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma, 
and  the  patronage  is  becoming  more  general  over  the  Territory. 

The  faculty  of  the  institution  includes  15  educators,  of  recognized 
standing  and  ability,  determined  to  make  the  university  second  to 
none.  I  quote  the  following  from  the  Yearbook  of  the  University, 
recently  issued,  as  outlining  fully  the  policy  and  aims  of  the  institu- 
tion: 

To  THE  PUBUC: 

The  board  of  regents  and  faculty  cordially  invite  the  attention  of  the  pnblic  to 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oklahoma. 

The  people  of  tne  Territory  pay  a  regular  tax  for  the  purpose  of  fomighing, 
practically  free,  to  their  young  men  and  women  instruction  of  the  highest  order. 
This  conception  will  be  carried  into  effect  to  the  limit  of  the  resources  of  the  insti- 
tution. BeUeving  it  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  Ter- 
ritory as  any  public  school,  the  management  proposes  to  unite  with  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  Territory  in  making  its  work  articulate  with  the  work  of  the 
graded  elementaiy  schools,  so  that  the  course  of  study  proyided  by  the  Territory 
may  be  continuous  from  the  lowest  primary  in  the  puolic  schools  to  the  highest 
class  in  the  university.  It  is  their  wish  to  furnish  information  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  knowing  about  its  work  and  resources,  as  well  as  to  those  who  con- 
template an  advanced  course  of  study.  The  president  will  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  corresponding  with  anyone  who  may  desire  an  education,  but  who  may 
feel  either  that  his  means  will  not  permit  such  a  course  or  that  the  time  reauired 
for  completing  a  course  of  study  may  be  too  long  for  his  time  of  life.  It  is  noped 
that  no  one  will  conclude  that  he  is  too  poor  or  too  old  to  take  a  course  of  study 
until  after  he  has  gone  over  the  matter  m  corrcMspondence  with  the  president  or 
some  member  of  the  faculty.  Since  this  institution  is  established  and  maintained 
by  the  Territory  for  its  citizens,  we  desire  to  have  each  family  in  the  Territory 
inform  us  as  to  what  the  university  can  do  for  the  younjB^  men  and  women  who 
are  to  be  its  future  citizens  and  who  will  control  the  destiny  of  the  future  State. 

OKLAHOMA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  legislature  of  1891  enacted  that  the  "Normal  School  for  Okla- 
homa" be  located  at  Edmond,  an  ideal  college  town  on  the  Santa  Fe, 
midway  between  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  County 
donated  $5,000  in  bonds;  Edmond  gave  40  acres  of  land  and  bonds 
amounting  to  $2,000.  With  this  small  amount  the  building  was  begun 
in  the  summer  of  1892.  The  legislature  of  1894  donated  an  additional 
amount  for  the  completion  of  the  building.  In  the  past  eight  years 
many  valuable  improvements  have  been  made,  until  to-day  we  have 
a  fine  and  commodious  structure,  of  brick  and  red  sandstone,  costing 
upward  of  $50,000.  With  broad  halls  and  well-equipped  class  rooms 
heated  by  tjie  Smead  system,  it  offers  every  opportunity  to  student 
and  teacher.  During  the  summer  vacation  the  entire  building  will 
undergo  extensive  improvements;  much  new  apparatus  will  be  added 
to  the  laboratories  and  many  valuable  books  to  the  library. 

The  normal  school  is  maintained  by  a  half -mill  levy  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  Territory  and  one-fifth  of  the  rentals  arising  from 
section  No.  13  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  according  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  si)ecial  function  of  the  normal  school  is  to  train  and  equip 
teachers.  However,  a  liberal  course  of  study  affords  to  those  not 
wishing  to  teach  ample  opportunity  for  a  broad  and  liberal  education. 
The  diploma  of  graduation  is  a  five-year  certificate  in  Oklahoma,  and 
is  renewable  by  the  Territorial  superintendent  upon  evidence  of  satis- 
factory work  in  teaching.    Tuition  in  all  departments  is  free. 
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The  first  school  year  oi>ened  November  9,  1891,  with  23  students  in 
attendance.  The  attendance  has  gradually  increased  until  last  year 
it  reached  250,  the  largest  enrollment  of  any  Territorial  institution. 
The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  very  flattering,  many  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Territory  who  look  forward  to  a  life 
work  in  the  profession  of  teaching  having  signified  their  intention  of 
attending.  However,  the  limited  facilities  of  the  town  of  Edmond 
lessen  the  attendance.  It  is  hoped  that  at  an  early  day  the  board 
will  see  its  way  clear  to  build  boarding  halls,  where  students  may  be 
accommodated  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  spirit  of  the  institution  is  indicated  by  the  work  of  the  gradu- 
ates. The  first  class  graduated  in  1897,  consisting  of  5  members. 
The  class  of  1898  numbered  11;  of  1899,  10.  Nearly  all  of  these  are 
either  laboring  in  the  schools  of  Oklahoma  or  attending  some  Eastern 
institution  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  teach- 
ing in  our  schools. 

The  average  age  of  students  last  year  was  20,  and  is  increasing  year 
by  year.  A  notable  fact  worthy  of  consideration  is  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  students  come  from  the  farm,  and  truly  may  it  be  said, 
"This  is  the  farmers'  school."  Another  fact  worthy  of  note  is  the 
growth  in  the  spirit  and  demand  for  a  higher  education.  As  our 
people  advance  in  the  sharp  struggle  for  life  and  accumulate  a  small 
competence,  they  are  desirous  of  specially  trained  teachers,  and  this 
for  the  advancement  of  their  own  children.  Nearly  all  of  our  students 
labor  in  the  field,  thus  by  their  own  hands  earning  the  means  to  realize 
their  ambition  for  advanced  training.  The  earnestness  of  purpose, 
the  consecration  of  life  to  the  work,  the  honesty  and  uprightness  of 
the  daily  conduct  of  students  is  commendable. 

The  faculty,  now  strong  and  well  organized,  consists,  besides  the 
president,  of  five  gentlemen  and  four  ladies,  all  able  educators. 

The  school  year  is  of  ten  months,  divided  into  convenient  terms. 
The  outlook  for  increased  attendance  next  session  is  most  encouraging, 
and  may  be  conservatively  estimated  at  400. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEQE. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  and  expansion  for  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at  Stillwater.  Two  hundred  and 
nineteen  students  were  enrolled,  95  of  whom  were  in  the  coUegiave 
classes,  the  remainder  pursuing  preparatorj'  or  review  work  in  the 
preparatory  department.  A  class  of  8  members  graduated,  making  a 
total  of  24  young  men  and  women  now  holding  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  from  this  institution.  The  mechanical  department  has 
been  installed  in  a  substantial  building  erected  for  that  purpose,  con- 
taining a  machine  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  woodworking  shop,  electrical 
department,  drawing-room,  and  lecture  room.  Appliances  to  the  value 
of  $10,000  have  been  purchased  and  installed  for  this  department. 
A  printing  plant  has  been  purchased  and  occupies  quarters  in  the 
mechanical  building.  Instruction  is  given  in  printing,  a  college  paper 
is  issued  monthly  by  the  students,  and  the  college  and  station  job 
work  is  done  by  the  college  press. 

Special  courses  have  been  offered  during  the  past  year  in  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting.  The  department  is  supplied  with  a  comple- 
ment of  typewriters  and  other  appliances,  and  is  in  chaise  of  a  com- 
X)etent  instructor.  A  department  of  music  has  been  established  and 
two  pianos  purchased. 
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Regular  instruction  is  given  in  sight  reading  and  chorus  singing,  as 
well  as  private  lessons  upon  the  piano,  and  in  voice  culture. 

By  reason  of  the  increasing  resources  of  the  college,  the  courses  of 
study  have  been  materially  strengthened  and  enlarged.  The  college 
now  offers  six  courses,  as  follows:  (1)  General  science  and  literature 
course;  (2)  mechanical  engineering  course  (including  electrical  engi- 
neering) ;  (3)  agricultural  course  (including  horticulture) ;  (4)  special 
science  course,  with  chemistry  as  major;  (5)  special  science  course, 
with  biology  as  major;  (6)  special  science  course,  with  botany  as 
major.  Each  of  these  courses  covers  four  years  and  leads  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Students  of  mature  years  may  elect 
si)ecial  work  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty. 

By  reason  of  the  increased  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  the  col- 
lege by  the  last  legislative  assembly,  it  has  been  possible  to  add  an 
approved  course  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages  to  the  curriculum 
of  studies. 

As  indicated  above,  the  resources  of  the  institution  have  been 
largely  increased.  The  college  and  station  receive  from  the  Govern- 
ment annually  $37,500.  The  last  legislature  provided  for  the  annual 
levy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  Territory, 
and  also  set  apart  one-fifth  of  the  income  derived  from  the  rental  of 
lands  reserved  to  the  Territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  These  two  items  will  realize  probably  $9,000  per  year 
for  the  present.  Other  sources  of  income  raise  the  annual  resources 
of  the  college  to  about  $50,000  a  year.  The  last  legislature  also  appro- 
priated $20,000  for  building  purposes.  This,  in  connection  with  other 
available  funds,  is  now  being  expended  in  the  construction  of  two 
handsome  and  commodious  buildings,  one  to  accommodate  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry,  the  other  the  library  and  the  several  departments 
of  biology.  The  appliances  in  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  biol- 
ogy^  consisting  of  laboratory  material,  models,  charts,  microscopes, 
balances,  collections,  etc.,  represent  the  outlay  by  the  Government  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  new  quarters  now  being  provided 
will  incalculably  increase  their  effectiveness  in  instruction  and  experi- 
mentation. 

The  library  now  contains  5,000  volumes,  and  immediately  upon  the 
completion  of  the  new  library  building  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

A  large  dormitory  and  clubhouse  is  being  erected  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  will  be  in  oi>eration  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1899.    It  will  accommodate  about  50  students. 

The  faculty  consists  of  17  members,  including  assistants  and  instruc- 
tors, and  in  the  most  gratifying  degree  it  is  harmonious  and  enthusi- 
astic in  the  work  of  developing  the  college.  Every  member  is  a  teacher 
of  recognized  ability  and  standing. 

Altogether  the  outlook  is  exceptionally  encouraging.  The  number 
of  inquiries  from  prosjwctive  students  is  at  this  writing  entirely 
unprecedented,  and  a  largely  increased  attendance  is  confidently 
expected. 

According  to  statistics  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  there  were,  in  1898,  seven  State  agricultural  colleges  that 
had  a  smaller  number  of  students  enrolled  than  this  college. 

The  average  age  of  all  our  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term  was  19  years;  of  college  students  19.4  and  of  preparatory  stu- 
dents 18.6  years.  Eight  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  were  14  years  of 
age,  11  per  cent  15,  12  per  cent  16,  17  i)er  cent  17,  15  per  cent  18,  11 
per  cent  19,  and  27  per  cent  20  and  over.    With  higher  (vverage  age 
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comes  greater  maturity  of  thought  and  possibilitien  for  more  and 
better  work,  which  have  been  manifested  in  the  results  of  the  year. 

With  the  enlarged  space  and  greater  facilities  which  the  new  build- 
ings will  afford,  next  year  should  bring  at  least  200  students  into  the 
regular  four  years  college  courses. 

NOBTHWSBTERN  TERRTTORIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  founding  of  this  school  is  due  to  an  act  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  in  1897.  This  act  provided  that  the  school  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education  already  in  charge  of  the 
first  normal  school  located  at  Edmond.  This  board  took  the  first 
formal  steps  looking  toward  the  organization  of  the  school  August  28, 
1897,  when  the  president  and  two  assistants  were  elected  and  instructed 
to  open  the  school  in  the  rooms  of  the  Alva  Congregational  Church, 
which  building  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Territory  by  the  people 
of  Alva,  till  such  time  as  permanent  quarters  for  the  institution  could 
be  provided  by  the  Territory. 

March  10,  1898,  the  board  contracted  with  John  Volk  <fe  Co.,  of 
Rock  Island,  III.,  for  the  erection  of  a  building  upon  the  40-acre 
campus  just  to  the  south  of  this  city,  which  has  been  donated  to  the 
Territory.  The  consideration  was  $86,018.  Besides  simply  the  build- 
ing the  contract  called  for  a  complete  gas  plant  and  all  piping,  chan- 
deliers, and  brackets;  500-barrel  tanks  in  the  attics,  with  aU  necessary 
piping  for  drinking,  scientific,  and  fire-protection  purx>oses,  Venetian 
blinds  to  every  window;  stages  with  curtains  and  complete  parapher- 
nalia for  the  two  society  halls;  the  putting  in  of  complete  chemical 
lockers  and  dissection  tables  with  all  plumbing,  and  60  feet  of  glass 
door  cases  for  scientific  apparatus;  a  600-barrel  cistern;  14  hand  lava- 
tories, and  pasteur  filters  with  5  drinking  stations;  the  installation  of 
B.  F.  Sturtevant's  complete  fan  system  of  heating  and  ventilating 
the  entire  building,  every  room  to  be  controlled  by  Power's  Automatic 
Regulator;  the  erection  of  an  outhouse  12  by  40  feet  and  the  laying 
of  permanent  walks  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  campus  to  the 
building  and  from  the  building  to  the  outhouses.  The  betterment  of 
the  building  here  and  there  and  some  extras,  all  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  board,  brought  the  price  of  the  completed  structure 
to  $91,994.92. 

The  building  was  finished  and  the  keys  turned  over  by  the  con- 
tractor to  the  board  of  education  April  5,  1899,  its  completion  having 
required  a  little  more  than  one  year. 

Perhaps  12,000  people  have  visited  this  building  during  its  con- 
struction and  since  its  completion.  It  is  pronounc^  by  all  to  be  one 
of  the  most  perfect  normal  school  buildings  in  the  United  States. 

The  building  is  in  form  of  an  H,  the  extreme  length  is  157  feet,  the 
extreme  depth  122  feet;  the  central  part  is  three  stories,  the  wings  two 
stories;  there  are  34  rooms  all  told. 

The  progress  of  the  school  has  been  constant  and  rapid.  The  first 
normal  school  founded  in  the  United  States  was  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  in 
1839,  with  only  3  students.  The  first  normal  school  in  Illinois  opened 
at  Bloomington,  in  1857,  with  27  pupils.  The  Northwestern  opened 
at  Alva  September  20,  1897,  with  54  students.  The  enrollment  grew 
that  year  to  156. 

The  second  year  the  school  was  given  the  Baptist  church  in  addition 
to  the  Congregational,  and  an  extra  teacher.  The  enrollment  reached 
211,  a  gain  of  27  per  cent  over  the  first  year.     The  enrollment  has 
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been  limited  to  our  capacity,  73  applicants  being  turned  away  during 
the  year  for  lack  of  room. 

The  teachers  here  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  character  of  the 
students.  They  have  been  almost  without  exception  of  a  high  order 
of  intelligence  and  they  have  carried  into  their  work  unusual 
earnestness. 

The  families  of  these  students  represented  the  following  occupations : 


Farmers 81 

Mechanics 17 

Attorneys 8 

Clerks 6 

Ministers 2 

Postmasters 2 

Sheriffs 2 

Railroad  employee 1 


Cattlemen M 

Laborers 11 

Merchants 7 

Physicians 8 

En^neers 2 

Umted  States  land  office 2 

Real  estate 1 

Banker 1 


The  average  age  of  students  during  the  past  year  was  18  years  and 
8  months.  The  school  will  begin  work  in  the  new  building  September 
11,  and  the  coming  year  will  find  its  enrollment  from  350  to  400.  In 
view  of  this  fact  the  board  at  their  last  meeting  appropriated  $10,000 
for  the  furnishing  and  equipping  of  the  building,  and  employed  a  full 
faculty  of  instructors.  The  faculty  of  the  institution  is  a  most  excel- 
lent one.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  are  specialists;  some  of  them  are 
eminent  in  their  line  of  work.  They  embrace  various  religious  beliefs 
and  sustain  various  political  relations,  thus  illustrating  the  purpose 
of  the  management  to  make  the  school  entirely  acceptable  to  all  the 
I)eople.  Few  institutions  are  guided  by  a  faculty  embracing  more 
direct  normal-school  experience.  The  Michigan,  the  Illinois,  the  Iowa, 
and  the  Kansas  State  normals  are  represented  by  this  faculty,  and 
most  of  them  have  taken  university  courses. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  Oklahoma.  All  its  energies  are  centered  in  this.  Its 
proudest  aspiration  is  to  make  its  diplomas  mean  that  the  bearer  is  a 
competent  and  safe  teacher  of  the  young. 

LANOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 

By  an  act  of  the  fourth  legislative  assembly  of  Oklahoma  this  uni- 
versitywas  established  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  the 
Territory.  It  is  located  at  Langston,  Logan  County,  and  sustains  the 
same  relation  to  the  colored  people  of  the  Territory  that  the  normal 
schools,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  sustain  to  the  white  people.  It  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  regents,  consisting  of  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  the  Territorial  treasurer,  and  three  other  persons,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  the 
legislative  assembly.  The  present  site  was  selected  by  the  regents 
and  was  purchased  and  presented  to  them  by  the  citizens  of  Lang- 
ston. The  university  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $5,500,  and  was 
equipped  with  furniture  at  a  cost  of  |;1,000. 

The  university  was  opened  on  the  14th  of  September,  1898,  with  4 
professors  and  41  students.  The  sessions  were  held  until  October  in 
the  public  school  building  and  the  churches,  as  the  university  build- 
ing was  not  completed  until  that  time.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
enrollment  was  181  students  and  39  model  school  pupils.  The  average 
age  of  the  students  was  18.  At  least  75  per  cent  were  from  the  farms 
of  Oklahoma,  and  50  per  cent  worked  their  way  through  during  the 
year.    From  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  its  close  interest  in  higher 
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education  steadily  increased.  Many  of  the  students  who  entered  with 
the  view  of  remaining  for  a  few  months  have  decided  to  return  next 
year  and  continue  until  they  are  properly  prepared  for  the  work  of  life. 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  fifth,  legislative  assembly  a  committee 
was  api>ointed  to  visit  Langston  University  and  report  its  condition 
and  needs.  So  favorable  was  the  impression  which  was  made  upon 
this  committee  by  the  teachers  and  students  that  all  of  its  members 
took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  a  liberal  appropriation.  As  a  result 
the  legislature  granted  $44,000  for  the  next  two  years,  $10,000  of 
which  was  given  for  building  purposes.  With  this  money  the  regents 
have  already  erected  a  substantial  two-story  stone  building  to  be  used 
by  the  mechanical  department  and  have  begun  the  erection  of  a  com- 
modious frame  building  to  be  used  as  a  dormitory  for  young  women. 
This  building  also  will  be  two  stories  in  height,  and  will  contain  40 
rooms.  The  regents  have  employed  three  additional  teachers  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  give  instruction  in  the  departments  of  natural 
science,  agriculture,  and  mechanic  arts. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  this  institution  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  increased  facilities  made  possible  by  the  action  of  the  legislature, 
it  is  expected  that  the  attendance  next  year  will  be  considerably  over 
200.  The  interest  of  the  university  is  confined  to  no  locality.  It  is 
general.  The  colored  x>6ople  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory  are  proud 
of  their  university,  and  are  making  many  sacrifices  in  order  that  their 
children  may  be  able  to  enjoy  its  benefits. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  school  and  making  provisions  for  its 
maintenance  during  the  present  year  the  legislative  assembly  directed 
that  $15,000  of  the  accumulated  Morrill  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  orig- 
inal Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  school  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  colored  people  who 
would  hereafter  be  excluded  from  Stillwater  College,  but  the  Interior 
Department  declines  to  approve  of  such  transfer  because  under  the 
terms  of  the  first  agreement  between  the  Territory  and  the  €k)vem- 
ment  said  funds  were  to  be  used  for  the  Stillwater  College  only.  It 
seems  to  me,  now  that  the  colored  race  is  to  be  excluded  from  further 
participation  in  the  Stillwater  school,  and  are  provided  with  a  sepa- 
rate school,  the  funds  on  hand  might  be  equitably  divided  as  provided 
by  the  legislative  assembly,  and  I  respectfully  urge  that  you  will  ask 
Congress  to  remedy  the  apparent  difficulty  by  the  passage  of  an  act 
approving  and  ratifying  the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  above 
referred  to. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing conducted  by  the  Territory  there  are  a  number  of  sectarian  and 
private  schools  in  the  Territory,  some  of  which  are  well-established 
institutions  with  a  large  attendance. 

The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Sacred  Heart  College,  located  at  Sacred 
Heart  Mission,  in  Pottawatomie  County.  This  mission  and  school 
was  established  by  the  Catholic  Church  twenty-three  years  ago,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  and 
conversion  of  Indians.  After  the  settlement  of  the  Territory  white 
pupils  were  admitted,  and  during  the  past  year  the  school  has  been 
devoted  wholly  to  white  scholars,  55  boys  having  been  in  attendance. 
The  reverend  fathers  who  have  built  up  this  school  started  it  in  the 
wilderness  at  a  time  when  there  was  danger  all  about,  and  have 
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braved  many  hardships  in  keeping  up  their  noble  work.  Congress 
has  granted  them  a  special  grant  of  land,  and  the  institution  bids  to 
long  continue  an  important  factor  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
Territory. 

The  Catholics  also  have  a  college  for  girls  at  Guthrie,  a  fine  insti- 
tution, doing  good  work,  and  will  build  a  school  at  Oklahoma  City. 
They  have  an  academy  for  negro  children  at  Guthrie  and  several  fine 
schools  in  the  Osage  Reservation. 

The  Congregational  College  at  Kingfisher  is  a  fiourishing  institution 
lately  housed  in  a  good  building  and  doing  excellent  work.  A  $5,000 
dormitory  is  in  course  of  erection. 

The  Friends  have  an  academy  at  Stella,  Woods  County,  and  schools 
at  several  other  points.  Good  business  colleges  fiourish  at  Guthrie, 
Oklahoma  City,  and  Shawnee,  and  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  Episcopalians  have  mission  schools  among  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  southwest. 

The  Baptists  are  about  to  locate  a  college  in  the  Territory;  the 
Methodists  have  resolved  to  build  a  hall  in  connection  with  the  Ter- 
ritorial University,  and  a  college  building  will  be  erected  at  Blackwell 
the  coming  year. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  common-school  system  of  the  Territory 
and  the  flourishing  higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  Government 
conducts  a  most  excellent  system  of  schools  on  the  Indian  reservations 
as  well  as  a  large  institute  and  industrial  school,  in  which  every  Indian 
child  in  the  Territory  is  being  educated,  whether  willing  or  not.  The 
Chillocco  Industrial  School  is  located  in  Kay  County,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  nation.  It  has  magnificent  build- 
ings, equipped  with  every  facility  and  appliance  and  manned  by  a 
most  excellent  corps  of  instructors. 

In  a  recent  communication  C.  W.  Goodman,  the  superintendent  of 
the  school,  gives  the  following  interesting  facts  regarding  the  school 
and  its  work: 

Chillocco  school  is  located  on  the  Chillocco  Reserve,  just  south  of  the  Kansas 
State  line  and  7  miles  from  Arkansas  City.  The  school  farm  contains  8,640  acres, 
about  660  of  which  are  mider  cultivation,  60  of  which  have  been  broken  this  year. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  passes  through  the  reserve  some  2  miles  from  the 
school,  at  which  point  there  is  a  flag  station.  The  new  line  of  the  Frisco  to  Black- 
well  also  passes  tnrough  the  farm,  about  a  mile  from  the  school,  where  there  is 
also  a  fla^  station. 

The  nnncii)al  btiildings — viz,  girls'  home,  school  building  and  chapel,  boys' 
home,  oining  hall,  kitchen  and  laundrv,  workshop,  cattle  shc^,  and  hospital — are 
all  of  stone,  while  five  cottages,  the  oface,  a  horse  and  cattle  bam,  tool  honse,  and 
granaries  are  of  frame.    The  improvements  cost  about  $150,000. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  enrolled  414  pupils  {2SS  male,  161  female), 
representing  28  tribes.  The  average  attendance  for  the  school  year  was  888.50, 
lK>th  the  enrollment  and  the  average  being  somewhat  larger  tnim  that  of  the 
previous  year.    The  largest  average  for  one  month  was  865.10  for  February. 

During  the  year  there  nas  heen  erected  a  granary  costing  $500,  while  there  is  in 
course  of  construction  and  to  be  ready  for  use  October  1  a  new  stone  boys'  dormi- 
tory, 40  by  60,  which  is  to  cost  about  $8,500.  This  new  building  will  increase  our 
present  capacity  from  800  to  400,  which  number  can  be  easily  accommodated. 

During  the  coming  year  it  is  hoped  to  have  added  a  supermtendent's  residence, 
a  new  office,  and  an  electric-Ught  plant.  The  new  buildings  will  be  of  stone,  a 
quarry  on  the  farm  furnishing  the  material. 

Conditions  would  seem  to  indicate  a  prospect  for  a  yet  more  successful  year  in 
the  one  just  opened  than  in  the  one  past,  and  we  anticipate  all  the  pupils  in 
attendance  we  can  comfortably  accommodate. 
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In  addition  to  this  institution  the  Government  maintains  14  reser- 
vation boarding  schools  and  2  day  schools  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Territory,  as  follows: 


School. 

Namber 
in  attend- 
ance. 

School. 

Nnmber 
in  attend- 
ance. 

BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

A'beftiitAft  RhawTiAo ........ 

76 

lau 

WO 
125 

60 
180 

75 
125 
100 

50 

BOARDING  8CHOOLS-<x>ntinned. 
Red  Moon 

75 

AraimhoA 

Riverside 

100 

Choyenno .... 

Sac  and  Fox 

120 

FortSIU 

Seger.- 

120 

Faw 

DAY  8CHOOI44. 

Kiowa 

OsMre ■      .  ,   .  . , 

Otoe 

80 

Pftwnee 

Whirlwind 

20 

Poncft 

Total  attendance 

Rainy  Monntain                     

1,S75 

Nine  school  districts  in  the  Territory  have  accepted  the  Govern- 
ment's offer  to  pay  for  schooling  Indian  children  in  the  common 
schools;  the  aggregate  attendance  being  74  Indian  pupils. 

The  Government  pays  the  districts  taking  Indian  scholars  $10  per 
capita  per  quarter  on  the  average  attendance  of  Indian  pupils,  a  rate 
which  is  highly  remunerative  and  should  induce  many  districts  to  test 
the  value  and  practicability  of  this  proposed  plan  of  coeducation  of 
the  races. 

SCHOOL  LAND. 

The  school  lands  of  Oklahoma  are  the  Territory's  most  valuable 
heritage,  and  the  leasing  and  looking  after  these  lands,  collecting 
rentals,  and  distributing  the  net  proceeds  to  the  schools  and  school 
districts  is  the  most  important  department  of  Territorial  business. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4, 1889,  opening  Oklahoma  to 
settlement,  sections  16  and  36  in  each  township  were  reserved  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  common  schools,  and  said  reservation  was  con- 
firmed by  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory.  By  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1891,  authority  was  given  the  governor  to  lease 
said  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1893,  the  President  was 
empowered  to  make  reservations  of  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet  for 
such  public  purposes  as  he  might  deem  wise  and  desirable,  and  in 
accordance  therewith,  by  executive  proclamation  opening  the  Cherokee 
Outlet  to  settlement,  the  President  reserved  section  13  in  each  town- 
ship for  the  benefit  of  higher  educational  institutions,  and  section  33 
in  each  township  for  public  buildings,  which  reservations  were  subse- 
quently ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  4,  1894. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  4,  1894,  a  board  for  leasing 
school  lands  was  created,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  tlie 
Territory,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  were  author- 
ized to  lease  the  lands  under  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  b>' 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  until  laws  for  the  administration  of  the 
trust  should  be  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  18,  1897,  the  lands  in  Greer 
County  were  opened  to  homestead  entry,  and  sections  16  and  36  in 
each  township  were  reserved  for  common-school  purposes,  and  sections 
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13  and  33  in  each  township  were  reserved  for  **8uch  parposes  as  the 
legislature  of  the  future  State  of  Oklahoma  may  prescribe." 

The  third  legislative  assembly  failed  to  pass  any  law  governing  the 
leasing  of  school  lands,  but  adopted  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
board  as  constituted  by  Congress  to  continue  the  leasing  of  lands, 
and  permitted  the  board  in  the  leasing  of  western  lands  to  lease  the 
same  in  such  quantities  as  they  might  deem  best  for  the  public 
interests. 

The  fourth  legislative  assembly  passed  an  act  to  regulate  the  leasing 
of  school  lands,  which  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Renfrew. 

The  fifth  legislative  assembly  in  its  last  hours  passed  an  act  to 
regulate  the  leasing  of  school  lands.  This  act  was  comparatively  an 
adequate  measure  when  introduced,  but  in  its  passage  through  the 
two  branches  of  the  assembly  was  hacked  out  of  all  resemblance  to 
the  original  bill.  Upon  reading  the  perfected  measure  I  felt  at  once 
it  was  a  dangerous  one  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  both  of 
the  Territory  and  those  who  were  leasing  the  school  lands.  Letters 
from  the  president  of  the  Territorial  School  Land  Lessees'  Association 
and  from  the  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Association, 
whose  members  lease  many  thousands  of  acres  of  school  lands,  and 
from  many  private  citizens  and  lessees  confirmed  me  still  further  in 
this  belief,  and  I  determined  it  to  be  my  duty  to  veto  the  bill.  My 
objections  to  the  bill  are  stated  as  follows: 

Hon.  J.  P.  Qandy, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Public  Lands  in  the  Council,  and 
Hon.  W.  H.  Mertbn, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Public  Lands  in  the  House. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  had  under  careful  consideration  House  bill  No.  26,  entitled 
** An  act  to  create  a  Territorial  land  office  and  a  commissioner  thereof,  etc."  and 
find  the  same  so  full  of  incongruities  and  inconsistencies,  so  short  of  creating  a 
good  system  of  administration  and  control  of  our  public  lands,  so  lacking  in  the 
necessary  provisions  to  safespard  the  fnnds  arising  from  leases  of  said  lands,  and 
so  generally  unsatisfactory  that  I  have  determined  to  withhold  my  signature  from 
the  bill. 

I  would  be  most  happy  to  have  signed  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  good 
Territorial  system  of  manas^ement  of  those  lands  and  funds,  and  such  a  Dill, 
I  am  informed,  was  perfected  after  some  weeks  of  careful  study  and  investigation 
of  the  various  imx)ortant  questions  involved,  by  vour  committee  acting  jointly,  a 
bill  which  met  the  approval  of  the  secretly  of  the  school  land  board  and  the 
president  of  the  lessees  association,  but  the  house  and  council  in  the  hurry  and 
meager  consideration  given  this  measure  so  mutilated  it  with  amendments  that  the 
bill  as  passed  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  bill  as  perfected  after  so  much  careful 
labor  by  your  committee,  acting  jointly. 

I  have  been  informed  by  some  of  the  members  of  both  houses  that  voted  for 
this  bill  that  they  did  so  reluctantly,  and  advised  by  them  that  it  would  be  better 
to  try  again  two  years  hence  than  to  &dgn  this  one.  I  have  also  letters  from 
pronunent  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  including  the  secretary  of  the 
cattlemen's  association  and  the  president  of  the  school  land  lessees'  association 
requesting  me  not  to  sign  the  bill. 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  yourselves  and  others  to  give  the  reasons  which  actu- 
ate me  in  this  matter  as  above  stated,  to  which  I  will  add  a  few  notes  in  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  jour  information  and  that  of  the  people  interested. 

Section  23  denies  to  nonresidents  the  right  to  re-lease  school  land.  Many 
citizens  of  other  States  are  already  lessees.  This  is  a  practical  confiscation  of  the 
property  and  a  denial  of  the  Constitutional  right,  that  citizens  of  **each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States." 

No  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  i>aym6nt  of  the  sum  of  $1,668  demanded 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fees  of  registers  and 
receivers  of  the  United  States  land  offices  for  the  selections  of  indemnity  lands  in 
the  Guthrie,  Woodward,  and  Oklahoma  land  districts,  which  is  now  pending  on 
appeal  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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afflnns  the  decisioii  these  selections  would  be  subject  to  cancellation.  The  Terri- 
tory has  already  paid  an  agent  over  $12,000  to  make  the  selections.  The  secretary 
of  zhe  school  land  board,  on  page  4  of  his  report,  called  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  the  fact  that  this  suit  was  pending  before  the  Interior  Department,  and 
the  governor,  in  his  message,  urg^  legislatiYe  action  to  secure  remission  of  these 
charges. 

Sections  1  and  2  creating  a  board  of  trustees,  nonpartiBan  in  politics,  does  not  fix 
any  salaries  for  board,  but  by  implication  allows  them  to  fix  their  own  salaries, 
and  does  not  limit  the  length  of  time  they  shall  sit. 

Sections  10  and  11  are  too  severe  in  their  provisions.  Instead  of  declaring  an 
absolute  forfeiture  at  the  expiration  of  lease  when  lessee  is  in  default,  the  com- 
missioner should  be  vested  with  discretionary  power  to  require  additional  security 
and  to  extend  time  in  cases  where  worthy  debnquent  lessees  are  unable  to  meet 
tibeir  obligations.  These  sections  would  confiscate  the  improvements  on  school 
land  and  by  requiring  immediate  sale  would  cause  great  sacrifice  in  the  value 
thereof. 

Sections  15  and  17  fix  two  different  dates  requiring  lessee  to  apply  for  the 
renewal  of  his  lease^making  a  failure  to  apply  to  renew  at  a  given  time  a  forfei- 
ture of  all  rights.  This  is  too  drastic,  and  discretion  should  be  vested  in  the  com- 
missioner or  Doard  that  could  give  the  lessee  relief.  Many  of  the  lessees  are  not 
lawyers  or  business  men  and  not  familiar  with  the  rules  and  never  would  be,  and 
l^e  enforcement  of  this  law  would  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  re-lease,  which 
right  in  itself  possesses  a  pecuniary  value. 

Section  18  requires  all  vacant  lands  to  be  advertised  for  thirty  days  in  a  news- 
I>aper  in  each  county,  entailing  a  needless  expense.  Vacant  lists  are  kept  in  the 
office  and  are  sent  on  application.  The  lists  are  changed  so  frequently  that  an 
advertisement  showing  the  vacant  lands  would  be  misleading. 

By  sections  5  and  19  the  commissioner  is  required  to  give  a  Dond  of  $50,000,  and 
the  maximum  amount  of  money  that  is  penmtted  to  come  into  his  handis  is  $500. 
As  Uie  office  receipts  often  exceed  15,000  daily  and  the  day*s  business  can  not  be 
checked  until  evening,  it  would  be  necessary  to  violate  the  law  every  day  or 
employ  two  additional  bookkeepers,  for  which  no  provision  is  made. 
Very  respectfully,  • 

C.  M.  Barnes,  Oovemor. 


Oklahoma,  Okla.,  March  11, 1899. 

Dear  Sir:  1  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  school-land  bill  through  the  fifth 
legislative  assemblv  with  a  deep  interest,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  how  disappointed 
I  am  with  the  results.  The  bill  as  finally  passed  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  com- 
promises between  the  house  and  the  council,  and  finally  resulted  in  both  piurtles 
taking  what  they  could  get. 

It  entirely  changes  the  present  system  with  which  the  people  have  become 
acquainted,  and  it  was  the  hope  of  the  lessees  that  about  the  present  system  would 
be  crystalized  into  a  law'.  It  puts  the  management  in  a  board  of  trusteesat  a  very 
great  increased  cost,  and  instead  of  ^ving  that  protection  which  the  lessees  had 
a  right  to  expect,  it  niakee  some  provisions  that  would,  if  strictly  enforced,  deprive 
or  confiscate  the  property  of  some  unfortunate  lessee  by  compelling  him  to 
remove  all  his  improvements  and  property  that  he  had  placed  ux>on  the  tract  of 
land  or  his  ^H*owing  crop  planted  tnereon  within  thirty  oiays  from  the  expiration 
or  cancellation  of  ms  lease. 

The  bill  is  so  full  of  inconsistencies  and  doubtful  provisions  that  it  should  not 
become  a  law,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  and  request  your  excellency  to  with- 
hold your  official  signature  and  not  permit  the  same  to  become  a  law,  and  1  ask 
this  on  behalf  of  the  6,000  lessees  of  Oklahoma  Territory. 

E.  H.  Fahs, 
President  Lessee*  Aaaociation, 

Hon.  C.  M.  Barnes, 
'         Oovemor  of  Oklahoma^  Outhrie,  OJda, 


Woodward,  Okul,  March  11, 1899, 

Dear  Sir:  B^  instructions  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Oklahoma  Live 
Stock  Association,  as  secretary  of  the  same,  I  have  carefully  observed  the  pio- 
visions  of  the  bill  for  leasing  school  lands  passed  by  the  legislature,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  its  provisions  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  members  of  our 
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association  residing  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  The  necessity  for  an  even 
valnation  for  all  sections  in  that  part  of  Oklahoma  lying  west  of  range  14,  which 
is  now  by  law  constitnted  the  free-range  district,  is  api>arent  to  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  handling  cattle  in  part  or  in  whole  nx>on  borrowed 
capital.  These  loans  are  of  short  term  and  must  frequently  be  renewed  by  reason 
of  sale  of  cattle,  shipments;  or  taking  np  of  paper  from  any  canse  whatever.  In 
each  case  where  the  valuation  of  sections  is  not  evenly  made  the  loan  company 
would  require  a  personal  inspection  of  said  pastures  to  determine  the  security  of 
the  i>aper  nandled.  This  would  result  in  increased  expense  to  the  borrower,  and, 
in  some  instances,  where  several  transfers  would  be  made  in  one  year,  would  be 
prohibitive  of  profit  and  thereby  deprive  the  cattlemen  of  the  opportunity  of  graz- 
mg,  as  well  as  result  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rentals  of  the  scnool  lanos.  , 

There  are  other  reasons  why  this  measure  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
western  Oklahoma,  but  the  foregoing  alone  is  sufficient  reason  to  ask  your  disap- 
proval of  the  measure. 

Respectfully,  yours,  *  W.  E.  Bolton. 

Hon.  C.  M.  Babnes, 

OovemoTf  Otdhrie,  OhUu 

The  legislative  assembly  having  again  failed  to  perfect  a  suitable 
measure  for  the  care  and  control  of  school  lands  and  funds,  I  deemed 
it  expedient,  after  an  experience  of  two  years,  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board,  and  upon  conference  the 
following  rules  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  board  and  are  now 
in  force  and  eflEect,  viz: 

Rules  and  regtdations  of  the  hoard  for  leasing  school  land. 

RiJLB  1.  The  governor  of  the  Territory  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
when  absent  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  shall  act  as  chairman ;  the  board  shall 
hold  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  taonth,  and  the  chairman  may 
caU  meetings  whenever  the  business  of  the  office  requires,  or  at  the  request  of  two 
members. 

Rule  2.  Two  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business. 

RuLB  8.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary  who  shall  qualify  by  taking  the 
usual  oath  of  office  and  give  oond  in  the  sum  of  |25,000,  to  be  approved  by  the 
board  and  filed  with  the  secretarv  of  the  Territory,  who  shall  record  and  safely 
keep  the  same.  The  secretary  of  the  board  sludl  receive  as  compensation  for  his 
services  the  sum  of  |2,500  per  annum. 

DUTIES  OP  THE  SECRETARY. 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  to  keep  the  minutes  of  all 
meeting  of  the  board,  and  all  books  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  leasing  of  land; 
to  receive  all  moneys  derived  from  leasmg  school,  college,  and  public  building 
lands,  and  to  disburse  the  same  as  directed  by  the  board ;  to  receive  and  pass  on 
all  applications  for  land,  and  to  make  out  proper  leases  and  notes  for  the  same, 
and  to  present  the  same  to  the  board  with  his  recommendation ;  to  furnish  lists 
of  vacant  lands  to  all  applicants,  to  keep  a  full  and  complete  record  of  all  his 
official  acts,  and  shall  prepare  and  furnish  to  each  member  of  the  board,  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month,  a  complete  statement  of  the  condition  of  each  of  the 
funds  under  the  control  of  the  board,  showing  the  balance  as  per  previous  state- 
ment, the  receipts  during  the  month,  the  amounts  expended  on  order  of  the  board, 
and  the  amount  turned  over  to  the  Territorial  treasurer  for  which  he  holds  receipts, 
and  the  amount  of  any  balance  in  his  hands. 

(&)  The  secretary  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
board,  a  special  agent  at  a  salary  of  $100  per  month,  an  assistant  at  a  salary  of 
$85  per  month,  a  bookkeeper  at  a  salary  of  $75  per  month,  and  a  stenographer  at  a 
salary  of  $00  lier  month,  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
secretary. 

(c)  The  secretary  shall  keep  by  sections,  townships,  and  ranges  tract  books  of 
all  lands  reserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  common  schools,  colleges,  and  public 
buildings,  showing  date  of  acceptance  of  application,  date  of  execution,  delivery 
and  expiration  of  lease,  and  number  of  cashpayment  receipts  and  registered  num- 
bers of  all  notes  and  payments  thereof.  He  shaU  record  and  number  consecu- 
tively all  leases  approved  by  the  board,  and  shall  record  in  series,  according  to 
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date  of  matnritjr  and  fund  to  which  they  belong,  all  notes  given  for  deferred  pay- 
ments under  said  leases,  and  in  like  manner  shall  record  and  number,  consecu- 
tively  by  series,  all  payments  made  on  registered  notes  and  post  the  same  to  the 
tract  books  and  register  of  notes  received.  He  shall  keep  a  cash  book  in  which 
he  shall  each  day  record  all  moneys  received  by  him  from  whatever  source,  show- 
ing by  whom  paid  and  note  or  cash  payment  number.  He  shall  also  keep  by 
senes  a  record  of  all  notes  canceled  on  account  of  new  notes  taken  in  case  of 
transfer  of  lease  to  another  party,  or  which  mav  by  the  board  be  ordered  canceled 
for  any  other  cause.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  expenditures ;  he  shall  keep  a 
copy  of  all  letters  received  or  mailed  affecting  the  status  of  leases,  and  a  complete 
record  of  all  judgments  rendered  in  the  various  courts  of  the  Territory  affecting 
school  lands. 

(d)  He  shall,  tmless  otherwise  directed,  receive  and  accept  or  reject  all  appli- 
cations for  leases  and  give  notice  of  his  action  to  the  applicant. 

(e)  He  shall  report  to  the  board  for  cancellation  of  leases  all  delinquent  lessees 
or  those  in  any  manner  violating  the  es^ntial  condition  of  the  leases. 

(/)  He  shall  notify  each  lessee  ux)on  the  return  of  the  appraisement  of  the  land 
leased  to  him  of  the  appraised  rental  value  and  the  value  of  improvements,  notice 
to  be  sent  by  mail  to  tne  recorded  address  of  such  lessee. 

(g)  He  shall  cause  to  be  published  in  some  newspaper  in  the  county  where 
leases  are  expiring  a  notice  setting  forth  the  date  when  applications  for  renewal 
will  be  received. 

(h)  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  indemnity  lands  due  the  Territory  for  any  cause,  and  under  direction  of  the 
boai'd  to  select  land  in  lieu  thereof  whenever  and  wherever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  board  the  best  interests  of  the  Territory  shall  be  subserved,  and  he  shall  be 
allowed  his  actual  expenses  necessarily  incurred  when  required  to  make  trips  to 
different  parts  of  the  Territorv  in  the  performance  of  his  oflicial  duties. 

(i)  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  chapter  24  of  the  Sesision  Laws  of  1895  relative  to  the  condemning  of  school 
lands  for  private  and  corporate  uses ;  to  ascertain  whether  any  school  iMids  have 
been  ai)propriated  without  complying  with  this  law  and  to  enforce  compliance 
therewith  in  all  cases. 

(J)  He  shall  do  all  other  necessary  work  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  school-land  office. 

Rule  4.  All  expenses  incurred  in  the  leasing,  management,  and  control  of  said 
lands  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  derived  from  leasing  the  same.  •  Itemized 
bills  of  all  expenses  excepting  the  fixed  monthly  charges  of  the  office,  which  shall 
be  paid  on  the  last  day  of  eacn  month,  shall  be  presented  to  the  board  for  allow- 
ance before  payment,  and  all  expenses,  unless  mcurred  for  the  benefit  of  some 
X>articular  fund,  shall  be  eauitably  distributed  between  the  several  funds. 

Separate  accounts  for  all  moneys  received  from  lands  reserved  for  common 
schools,  colleges,  and  public  builoings  or  other  purposes,  respectively,  shall  be 
kept  and  all  moneys  accruing  to  the  fund  for  colleges  and  public  builoings  shall 
be  turned  over  to  the  Territorial  treasurer  as  provided  by  law,  and  the  money  for 
common  schools  shall  be  turned  over  to  said  treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month.  All  funds  received  from  the  leasing  of  any  public  lands  shall  be  deposited 
in  some  bank  or  banks  designated  by  the  board  m  the  name  of  the  school-land 
board,  and  all  disbursements  shall  be  by  checks  drawn  on  said  account  signed  by 
the  secretary  and  countersifpied  by  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

Rule  5.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  secretary  in  any  cause  may 
appeal  to  the  board.  Alfsnch  appeals  must  be  in  writing,  setting  forth  the  ground 
of  appeal  in  clear  and  concise  language  and  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
witmn  twenty  days  after  notice  of  the  action  appealed  from,  but  the  board  may 
review  the  action  of  the  secretary  in  any  case  on  the  request  of  any  member  of 
the  board. 

Rule  6.  Any  person  over  21  years  of  age,  or  the  head  of  a  family,  and  not  in  any 
manner  in  default  in  fulfilling  any  contracts  heretofore  made  for  leasing  school 
land,  married  women  not  the  neaa  of  a  family  excepted,  shall  be  Qualified  lesseect. 

Rule  7.  All  lands  now  subject  to  lease  under  the  several  acts  of  Congress  here- 
tofore passed  and  all  lands  which  may  hereafter  become  so  subject,  either  by  act 
of  Coiijgress  or  otherwise,  shall  be  leased,  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  term  not 
oxceedinf^  three  years,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  such  leases  may  again  be  leased 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Rule  8.  All  leases  will  be  renewed  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  date  of 
expiration  and  the  rent  reserved  therein  shall  become  due  and  payable  on  the  1st 
day  of  October  of  each  year.  But  in  case  of  a  transfer  of  a  lease  expiring  on  the 
Ist  day  of  October  in  any  year  a  cash  payment  of  three  months'  rental  at  the  rate 
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named  in  the  lease  will  be  required  and  a  new  lease,  to  expire  on  the  Ist  day  of 
January  following  the  October  in  which  the  old  leases  expire,  will  be  issued. 

The  secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  a  regular  cash-payment  receipt  for  use 
and  occupancy  for  the  additional  three  months^  rental  collected. 

RuLB  9.  Lessees  in  good  standing  will  be  permitted  to  renew  their  lease  with- 
out cash  payment  in  advance  for  the  first  year's  rental,  and  will  be  permitted  to 
give  notes  for  the  payments  becoming  due  each  year,  which  notes  must  have  at 
least  two  sureties  who  are  homesteaders  or  men  of  known  responsibility. 

Persons  leasing  vacant  lands  will  be  required  to  pay  the  nrst  year's  rental  in 
advance  and  will  be  allowed  to  make  notes  for  the  two  deferred  payments  in  like 
manner  as  lessees  renewing  their  leases. 

Rule  10.  The  rental  value  of  all  lands  that  have  been  appraised  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  appraisement  herein  provided  for.  On  all  lands  Iving  west  of  range  14 
west  of  the  Indian  meridian  the  minimum  price  shall  be  |l6  per  quarter  section 
or  $33  per  section,  except  in  Beaver  County,  where  the  minimum  price  shall  be 
$10  per  quarter  section  or  $20  per  section,  and  in  Greer  County  the  minimum  price 
of  $12.50  per  quarter  section  or  $83  per  section. 

in  case  an^  appraised  lands  have  been  duly  offered  for  lease  at  an^  public  leas- 
ing and  no  bids  snail  have  been  received,  then,  after  thirty  days,  said  lands  may 
be  leased  for  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  appraised  value  thereof,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  secretary. 

Rule  11.  The  amount  of  land  lying  east  of  range  14  west  of  the  Indian  merid- 
ian that  may  be  leased  to  any  one  person  shall  be  160  acres,  and  in  no  case  will 
less  than  a  quarter  section  be  leased  to  one  person  except  where  the  quarter  is 
fractional;  west  of  said  range  line  as  many  sections  may  be  leased  to  one  applicant 
as  may  be  deemed  to  the  beat  interests  of  the  several  funds  for  which  saia  lands 
were  reserved. 

Rule  12.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  cut  any  valuable  timber  on  said  land 
or  quarry  any  stone  or  minerals  therefrom  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for 
and  actually  used  for  improvements  on  said  lands  or  for  fuel  to  be  used  on  the 
premises. 

WARNING. 

Complaints  frequentlv  reach  the  office  that  lessees  are  cutting  saw  logs  and 
giving  the  mills  one-half  of  the  lumber  in  x>ayment  for  sawing.  This  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  conditions  of  their  contract,  and  the  summary  cancellation  of 
leases  will  be  made  in  cases  where  such  charges  are  fully  established. 

Rule  13.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  assign  or  sublet  any  portion  of  the 
leased  premises  except  in  case  of  lands  west  of  range  14  west  by  sx>ecial  agreement, 
to  be  embodied  in  the  lease. 

Rule  14.  Any  lessee  may,  upon  payment  of  all  rental  due  or  to  become  due 
within  sixty  days,  relinquish  to  the  Territory  all  his  rights,  title,  and  interest  in 
said  lease  upon  condition  that  a  new  lease  be  granted  to  any  responsible  person 
named  by  the  lessee,  but  such  relinquishment  shall  not  oi)erate  to  discharge  the 
lessee  from  any  obligations  under  the  lease  nor  relieve  him  or  any  joint  principal 
or  surety  from  payment  of  any  notes  given  for  rental  of  the  land  until  tne  person 
named  in  the  relinquishment  shaU  have  executed  a  lease  for  the  unexpired  term 
and  made  good  ana  satisfactory  notes  for  all  deferred  payments. 

Rule  15.  All  persons  desiring  to  have  transfers  made  must  present  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  lessee  and  have  the  transfer  made  on  the  books  of  the  school-land 
office  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  execution  of  such  relinquishment. 

Rule  16.  The  secretary  shall  cause  to  be  made  a  list  of  lands  ux)on  which  leases 
are  about  to  expire,  and  shall  forthwith  cause  the  same  to  be  appraised,  which 
appraisement  shall  be  under  oath  of  the  appraiser  or  appraisers,  and  shall  state 
the  natural  character  of  the  land  and  the  rental  value  tnereof  ^  and  shall  give  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  improvements  thereon  by  items,  which  appraisement 
shall  be  subject  to  review  ana  revision  by  the  boara.  Upon  the  return  of  such 
appraisement  each  lessee  shall  be  notified  of  the  appraised  rental  value  of  the  tract 
leased  to  him  and  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  improvements,  notice  to  be  by 
mail  to  the  recorded  address  of  such  lessee.  If  he  has  any  objections  to  said 
appraisement  or  complaint  to  make,  he  must  notify  the  board  witmn  twenty  days, 
stating  his  obiections  and  making  his  complaint  under  oath,  supported  oy  the 
affidavit  of  at  least  two  reliable  persons  who  Know  the  land  and  the  improvements 
thereon  and  the  average  cash  rental  of  lands  in  the  vicinity. 

Rule  17.  Public  notice  shall  be  given  in  some  newspaper  published  in  each 
county  wherein  leases  are  about  to  expire,  which  notice  shall  be  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  expiration  of  such  leases,  and  such  public  notice  shall  state  when 
and  how  bids  will  be  received  for  renewing  leases,  or  for  bidding  on  lands  not 
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heretofore  leased,  and  all  lessees  should  take  notice  of  such  public  notice  and  be 
prei>iured  to  send  in  their  applications  promptly. 

Rule  18.  The  board  shall  fix  the  rent  at  a  reasonable  rate,  neither  ezcesslTe 
nor  below  the  amount  of  the  old  lease,  and  give  to  the  occupying  lessee,  provided 
he  has  cultivated  the  land  in  a  husbandman-Uke  manner  and  fulfilled  tne  terms 
of  his  lease  in  ^ood  faith,  and  is  not  in  default  of  any  of  his  rental  obligations, 
the  preference  right  to  re-lease  the  land  for  an  additional  term  of  three  years  at 
the  rental  fixed  by  the  board  by  the  appraisement.  In  the  event  the  occupying 
lessee  fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  noncomi)etitive  preference  right  thus  given 
him  then  the  land  shall  be  leased  under  rule  28. 

Rule  19.  Any  lessee  desiring  to  renew  his  lease  for  another  term  must  make 
application  on  forms  furnished  by  the  school-land  office  on  or  before  the  day  des- 
iniated  in  the  public  notice  for  receiving  applications  on  said  lands,  and  in  case 
the  lessee  fails  to  make  his  application,  as  herein  provided,  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  waived  his  preference  right  and  the  secretarv  shall  proceed  to  lease  the  same, 
if  there  are  no  improvements,  as  vacant  land.  U  there  are  improvements,  they 
shall  be  sold  to  tne  highest  bidder  as  provided  by  rule  22  governing  the  sale  of 
improvements. 

ICULB  20.  Any  lessee  may,  at  the  termination  of  his  lease,  remove  any  or  all  of 
his  improvements,  excepting  improvements  that  were  made  from  material 
obtained  from  the  land,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  land  and  shall 
revert  to  the  Territory  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  and  shall  not  be  removed 
from  the  premises,  and  he  shall  have  the  rip^ht  to  enter  thereon  to  harvest  or 
remove  any  growing  crop  thereon  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease:  Provided,  how- 
ever,  That  m  case  the  lessee  is  in  default  for  nonpayment  of  rent  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  remove  such  improvements  or  make  such  entry  to  secure  crops  xmtil 
all  arrearage  of  rent  is  fully  paid :  And  provided  further.  That  such  improve- 
ments and  growing  croi>s  shall  be  removed  within  sixty  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  such  lease,  and  not  thereafter. 

RuLB  21.  Upon  the  nonx>ayment  of  the  rent  on  any  land  so  leased  when  the 
same  is  due  and  payable,  or  upon  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  lessee  to  furnish 
additional  surety  lor  any  deferred  x>aynients  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  sec- 
retary, or  if  the  lessee  shall  fail  in  any  manner  to  comply  with  the  conaitions  of 
his  lease  or  violates  any  of  the  conditions  thereof,  the  board  may,  at  its  option, 
declare  such  lease  forfeited  and  the  secretary  of  the  board,  or  any  person  by  him 
authorized,  may  take  immediate  possession  thereof,  together  with  all  improve- 
ments thereon  and  relet  the  same  as  other  vacant  lands  are  leased. 

RuLB  22.  The  secretary  may,  at  his  discretion,  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  or  at 

grivate  sale  all  the  improvements  of  any  lessee  who  has  abandoned  the  land  leased 
y  him,  or  who  is  in  default  on  payments  for  rental  due  the  Territory,  and  the 
money  derived  from  such  source  shall  be  applied  on  the  past  due  rental  of  such 
defaulting  lessee,  and  any  sum  received  by  the  secretary  in  excess  of  such  past  due 
rental  shall  be  paid  to  such  delinquent  or  defaulting  lessee,  or  his  legal  liehrs  or 
representatives. 

KULB  23.  The  secretary  shall  cause  to  be  made  a  list  of  all  vacant  lands  and 
lands,  if  any,  upon  which  lessees  have  declined  or  failed  to  re-lease,  giving  the 
appraised  '^ue  of  each  tract  and  the  improvements,  if  any,  thereon,  and  shall 
advertise  the  same  at  public  leasing  at  a  date  not  more  than  sixty  days  subsequent 
to  the  time  fixed  for  lessees  to  apply  to  re-lease,  and  all  such  lands  sncill  be  leased 
to  the  highest  bidder  in  each  instance.  The  fight  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  under 
such  leasmg  is  hereby  reserved. 

RuLB  24.  In  estimating  the  value  of  improvements  on  school,  college,  or  public 
building  lands,  the  improvements  thereon  shall  be  taken  at  their  actual  reasonable 
cash  value,  and  for  trees  and  breaking  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  following  rate: 
For  apple,  peach,  pears,  plums,  cherry,  apricots,  grape  vines,  and  other  fancy 
fruits,  rrom  5  to  50  cents  each.  Breaking  shall  be  estimated  as  follows:  Upon  the 
renewal  of  a  lease  all  breaking  done  shall  be  estimated — ^for  prairie  breaking  at 
from  50  cents  to  $1  per  acre,  and  for  grub-land  brei^ing  tram  $1  to  $3  per  acre. 
In  case  of  transfer  of  lease  the  second  tenant  shall  be  accorded  the  same  privileges 
as  the  original  tenant  would  have  had. 

RuLB  25.  All  persons  are  forbidden  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  or,  in  any  manner, 
use  for  agricultural,  grazing,  or  other  purposes,  or  to  remove  any  stone.  haVt  <^ 
timber  from  any  school,  college,  public  building,  or  indemnity  lands,  and  aU 
persons  will  take  notice  that  all  such  trespass  will  be  promptly  prosecuted  and 
the  trespasser  held  liable*  in  damages  and  punished  as  provid^  by  law. 

No  preference  will  be  given  to  any  person  who  settled  upon  or  made  improve- 
ments on  any  of  the  above  lands  prior  to  receiving  a  lease  therefor,  and  no  pto* 
tection  whatever  will  be  accorded  to  improvements  placed  thereon,  but  the  e»OiB 
will  be  held  as  the  property  of  the  Territory. 
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Rule  26  defines  the  form  of  lease. 

Up  to  this  time  the  funds  arising  from  leasing  of  public  lands  had 
always  been  in  the  custody  of  the  governor  until  turned  over  to  the 
Territorial  treasurer  for  distribution.  Under  the  new  rules  such 
funds  are  deposited  in  the  name  of  the  board,  and  upon  closing  my 
personal  account  as  custodian  I  caused  an  examination  of  the  same 
to  be  made  by  the  Territorial  board  of  education,  which  submitted  the 
following  report: 

Hon.  C.  M.  Barnes,  Governor. 
Sm :  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  date  May  13, 1899,  to  wit : 

Guthrie,  Okla.,  May  13, 1899, 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  had  personal  custody  of  the  funds 
arising  from  the  rentals  of  public  lands  in  the  Territory  for  schools  and  colleges 
and  public  buildings  for  the  past  two  years,  during  which  time  I  have  had  in  cus- 
tody large  sums  of  money,  amounting  at  times  to  over  $100,000,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  new  rules  recently  adopted  by  the  board  for  leasing  school 
lands  I  have  been,  at  my  own  request,  relieved  to  some  extent  of  the  personal 
responsibility  and  have  closed  my  personal  account,  I  deem  it  proper  to  request 
that  you  caU  a  meeting  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education  at  an  early  date 
and  request  said  board  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  books,  cash  accounts, 
and  bank  accounts  pertaining  to  my  custody  of  said  funds,  and  make  rex)ort  to  me 
of  their  finding  in  the  premises. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  M.  Barnes,  Oovemor, 

Hon.  S.  N.  Hopkins, 

Secretary  Territorial  Board  of  Education, 

The  undersifiped  members  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education  of  Oklahoma, 
have  examined  the  footing  of  the  several  books  in  the  school-land  office,  the 
treasurer's  receipts  and  the  books  in  the  treasurer's  office,  and  the  bank  books  and 
canceled  checks  for  moneys  disbursed,  and  we  find  the  total  receipts  of  the  school- 
land  office  from  May  26, 1897,  to  May  1, 1899,  to  be  $329,819.98,  of  which  amount 
$^,115.98  was  disbursed  for  expenses,  $1,052.95  was  returned  to  applicants,  and 
the  sum  of  $805,510.95  paid  over  to  the  Territorial  treasurer,  leaving  $140.78 
belonging  to  the  funds  of  sections  18  and  88  in  Greer  Countv,  which  was  checked 
to  the  account  of  the  school-land  board,  who  by  the  recently  adopted  rules  are 
made  the  custodian  of  the  school  and  public  building  funds. 

From  a  full  examination  of  the  books  of  the  school-land  office,  the  bank  books, 
and  the  canceled  checks,  we  have  ascertained  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
office  to  be  as  follows: 

Receipts  and  expenditures  from  May  SB,  1897,  to  May  1, 1899, 


Fund. 


Common  aohool 

College 

Pnblks  building 
Greer  County: 

Section  Id . . 

Section  88 . . 

Total 


Receipts. 

Ezi>en8e8. 

Money 
returned. 

To 
treasurer. 

l^w.aaQ.id 

43,688.74 
44.000.88 

1,504.40 

116,101.65 
3,179.17 
3,171,07 

38S5.07 

838.  or 

$816.45 

99.50 

137.00 

$8^,461.16 
40,380.07 
40.008.86 

1,118.44 
888.30 

1,807.35 

880,819.96 

23,115.93 

1,058.95 

305,510.32 

On  hand. 


Total. 


$53.80 
86.80 


$239,389.16 
43,638.74 
44,000.33 

1,504.40 
1,307.35 


140.78 


329,819.98 


The  system  of  bookkeeping  is  well  adapted  to  the  business  conduct  of  the  office, 
and  a  monthly  report  is  always  made  at  the  close  of  each  mcpth;  and  semi- 
annoaUv,  in  July  and  January,  a  serial  balance  of  the  books  is  made  which 
thoroughly  tests  the  correctness  of  the  monthly  reports  and  proves  the  correctness 
of  the  footings  on  the  books.  The  money  was  regularly  aeposited  in  the  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  governor  as  agent,  and  the  amounts  necessarv  for  expenses 
checked  out  by  him.  Every  account  and  item  of  expense  was  paid  dv  check,  ux>on 
duly  verified  accounts  sworn  to,  approved  by  the  secretary  and  allowed  by  the 
boaj*d,  and  an  examination  of  the  bank  books  and  every  check  drawn  on  these 
funds  shows  that  at  no  time  in  a  single  instance  was  a  dollar  of  these  funds 
diverted  to  any  private  use,  or  used  in  any  way  except  for  the  legitimate  expense 
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of  the  department.  The  money  was  deposited  as  fast  as  received,  and  not  a  single 
check  was  ever  drawn  in  favor  of  anybody  except  creditors  of  the  department 
and  the  Territorial  treasurer. 

We  further  find  on  file  in  the  office  nineteen  receipts  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
Territory  for  money  paid  him  by  the  governor  on  account  of  public  school,  col- 
lege, and  building  funds,  running  in  date  from  July  31,  1897,  to  May  1,  1899,  and 
aggregating  in  amount  $805«510.32,  which  amount  agrees  with  the  footings  of  the 
books  of  the  bank  as  well  as  the  books  of  the  school-land  office  and  the  checks 
drawn  in  favor  of  the  Territorial  treasurer. 

We  note  among  these  receipts  one  in  the  amount  of  $87,357.02,  public  building 
funds,  dated  March  7, 1899,  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  bill  requiring  the  turn- 
ing over  of  this  fund  to  the  treasurer. 

An  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  further  discloses  the 
amount  of  $1 ,818.53  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  governor  to  await  apportionment 
by  the  legi^tive  assembly. 

This  amount  is  for  interest  allowed  by  the  bank  on  daily  balances  as  shown  by 
their  books  and  credited  to  the  account  of  the  governor,  as  agent,  at  regular 
intervals,  no  xmrt  of  which  has  ever  been  diverted  to  his  ixrivate  or  any  other  use, 
or  withdrawn  from  the  bank  until  checked  out  to  the  Territorial  treasurer.  There 
is  no  section  of  law  requiring  payment  of  interest  on  these  deposits,  or  touching 
ux)on  it  in  any  way,  and  while  it  is  a  mooted  proposition  as  to  i^ether  the  interest 
legally  belongs  to  the  fund  or  the  custodian,  all  question  upon  the  subject  seems 
to  have  been  waived  and  the  banks  required  to  pay  interest  on  daily  bfdances, 
which,  from  the  first,  has  been  credited  to  the  account  of  the  governor,  as  agent, 
the  same  as  have  all  deposits  of  public  funds,  and  every  cent  turned  over  to  the 
Territorial  treasurer — ^the  first  record  we  find  of  any  interest  having  been  paid  the 
Territory  for  deposit  or  use  of  school,  college,  or  pubUc-building  funds. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

David  R.  Boyd, 
President  Territorial  University. 
Edmund  D.  Murdauqh, 
l^esident  Territorial  Normal  Sdiool 

B.   F.   NiHART, 

Superintendent  Oklahoma  City  Schools, 
Q.  D.  Moss, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction  for  Kingfisher  County. 

S.  N.  Hopkins, 
Secretary,  Territorial  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Guthrie,  Okla.,  May  17, 1899. 

The  business  of  the  school-land  department  is  large  and  constantly 
growing.  It  now  transacts  business  directly  with  nearly  6,000  lessees 
in  the  collection  of  rental  and  the  appraisement  and  transfer  of  lands. 
The  correspondence  of  the  office  is  very  heavy,  sometimes  reaching 
several  hundred  letters  in  a  day,  and  during  the  year  over  2,000  leases 
have  been  made  and  recorded. 

The  department,  through  its  special  agent,  has  investigated  every 
quarter  of  vacant  land  in  the  Territory  outside  of  Greer  County,  and 
over  $5,000  has  been  collected  from  persons  using  lands  without  leas- 
ing them,  and  leases  have  been  made  for  all  such  lands,  adding  this 
sum  annually  to  the  school  fund.  During  the  year  500  quarter  sec- 
tions heretofore  vacant  were  leased,  principally  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Territory.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  administration  3,968  vacant 
quarter  sections  have  been  leased,  increasing  the  receipts  over  $40,000 
perannum.  The  notes  becoming  due  in  1897  amounted  to  $108,113.35; 
in  1899,  $155,936.77— an  increase  of  $47,813.42.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment, having  promptly  approved  the  Greer  County  indemnity  selec- 
tions, has  added  $2,000  per  annum  to  the  various  funds. 

In  1897,  when  the  present  administration  took  charge  of  the  school- 
land  department,  there  was  4,159  sections  of  school  land  vacant,  and 
though  Greer  County  has  been  added,  with  830  quarter  sections,  since 
then,  there  are  but  292  quarter  sections  vacant  in  the  entire  Territory 
at  this  time. 
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Vacant  school  lands  in  1897  and  1800. 


County. 


Kickapoo  Reservation 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Noble 

Kay : 

Garfield 

Orant 

Woods 

Woodward 

Lincoln 

Pottawatomie 

Cleveland 

Oklahoma 


Quarter  sec- 
tions vacant. 

1897.       1899. 

12 

61 

31 

86 

24 

128 

172 

1 

763 

43 

197 

8 

181 

1 

13 

5 

21 

3 

lOi 

2 

County. 


Logan 

Canadian... 

Blaine 

Kingfisher . 

Dewey 

Custer 

Washita 

Roger  Mills 

Day 

Beaver  

Greera 


Quarter  sec- 
tions vacant. 


1897.       1899. 


18 

22 

148 

49 

204 

207 

178 

224 

169 

1,180 


2 
2 

48 
6 

12 


2 

24 

121 


Total 1    4,130 


202 


a  Greer  County  has  been  added  to  the  Territory  since  1807. 
Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  ISOO. 

On  hand  June  30, 1898 $55,072.92 

Received  from  June  80, 1898,  to  June  80, 1899 145,151.83 


Total- ....: 200,224.75 


Expenses  for  the  year _ 11, 742. 64 

To  treasurer 185,478.02 

Returned  to  applicants _• 862. 00 

Balance  on  hand 2,642.09 

Total 200,224.75 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  fund  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1800, 


COMMON  SCHOOL. 


Cash  received 

Expenses $8,206.18 

Returned  to  applicants 289. 50 

Net  proceeds 98,941.76 


COLLEGE. 


Cash  received 

Expenses $1,458.77 

Returned  to  applicants 31. 50 

Net  proceeds 16,699.30 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Cash  received 

Exx)enses $1, 611. 59 

Returned  to  applicants 41. 00 

Net  proceeds 17,123.13 

QREER  COUNTY. 

Section  18 : 

Cash  received -"- 

Expenses $233.05 

Net  proceeds 231.70 


Section  33 : 

Cash  received 

Expenses $233.05 

Net  proceeds 51.30 


$107,437.44 

107, 437. 44 
18, 189. 57 

18,189.57 
18,775.72 

18,775.72 

464.75 

404.75 
284.35 

284.35 
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Net  proceeds  from  leasing  lands. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 

1891 -.   $4,536.82 

1892 21,346.13 

1893 --   19,164.67 

1894 ---  45,989.98 

1895 ---   88,627.97 

1896 71,740.68 

1897 ---  98,467.81 

1898 -   178,442.83 

1899 _   138,047.19 

Total $656,864.08 

The  unusually  large  receipts  for  1898  were  caused  by  collection  of 
a  large  amount  of  back  rental. 

Ankount  of  distribution  per  capita  each  year. 

Year  ending  June  30 — 

1892 $0.83 

1893 56 

1894 .72 

1895 .69 

1896.--- .62 

1897 .86 

1898 1.34 

1899 _ 97 

Notes  on  hand. 


Ck>mmon  school  fund 

Ck>llege 

Public  buUding 

Greer  County: 

Section  13 

Section  83 

Total 


Amount. 


47;o4o!a7 

43,179.31 


2,804.35 
2,488.60 


$361,963.61 


School  fund  apportionment  to  counties  for  1890. 
[97  cents  per  capita  of  school  population.] 


Counties. 


Beaver 

Blaine 

Canadian 

Cleveland 

Custer 

Day 

Dewey 

Garfield 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 

Kingfisher 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee 

Payne  

Pottawatomie 
Roger  Mills... 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward... 

Total... 


Children '  Apportionment,  1899. 
of  school 


age. 


873 
2,472 
4,406 
5,774 
2.183 

364 
1,444 
5,266 
4,806 
8,6S8 
6,733 
5,720 
7.800 
7,188 
2,991 
6,920 
4.003 
6.065 
8,636 

886 
8,684 
9,2S0 
1.509 


101,474 


January. 


$707.13 
2,002.82 
8,570.48 
4.676.94 
1,768.23 

294.84 
1,169.64 
4.265.46 
3,894.48 
2.938.68 
4,643.73 
4,633.20 
6.318.00 
5,822.22 
2.422.71 
5,605.20 
3,241.62 
4,912.65 
6,995.16 

717.66 
2,908.04 
7,468.20 
1.222.29 


July. 


$82,193.88 


$139.68 
895.52 
705.28 
92B.84 
349.28 
58.24 
231.04 
842.66 
769.28 
580.48 
917.48 
915.20 

1.248.00 

1.150.08 
478.56 

1.107.20 
640.32 
970.40 

1.381.76 
141.76 
573.44 

1,475.20 
241.44 


TotaL 


$16,235.84 


$846.81 
2.897.84 
2.275.76 
5.600.78 
2  117.51 
853.  OS 
1,400.68 

6,108.(K 
4,683.76 
8,519.16 
6.661.01 
5,548.40 

7.566.00 
6,97:f.3J 
2,901.27 
6,712.40 
8,881.94 
6.883.05 
8,376.92 
'859.42 
8,476.48 

8,948:£ 
l!  46a  78 

$06,429^ 
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SOCIAL  AND  RBLIQIOUS. 

Peopled  with  the  most  enterprising  people  from  all  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  social  condition  of 
Oklahoma  should  be  different  from  those  of  the  States  of  which  all 
the  people  have  lately  been  residents,  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  wide- 
spread conception  throughout  the  East  that  Oklahomans  are  a  kind 
of  strange  beings,  different  from  the  general  run  of  mankind,  and  at 
national  conventions  and  assemblies  of  all  kinds  the  delegates  from 
Oklahoma  are  gazed  upon  with  great  curiosity,  and  often  there  seems 
to  be  disappointment  over  the  fact  that  they  are  but  ordinary  men 
and  women. 

With  a  code  of  laws  the  equal  of  any  State  and  enforced  better  than 
in  many,  with  as  small  a  per  cent  of  illiteracy  as  any  portion  of  the 
nation,  with  their  magnificent  higher  educational  institutions,  with  a 
schoolhouse  on  every  hilltop,  and  a  church  in  the  valley,  why  should 
not  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  be  on  as 
high  a  plane  as  in  any  State  of  the  Union? 

All  of  the  leading  religious  denominations  have  representatives  in 
the  Territory  and  are  doing  progressive  work;  young  people's  religious 
societies  and  Sunday  schools  are  found  everjrwhere,  and  the  reports 
of  their  work  create  surprise  and  enthusiasm  in  every  national  gather- 
ing. All  of  the  fraternal  bodies  have  good  membership,  every  com- 
munity has  its  newspaper,  the  Chautauqua  society,  literary  circle,  and 
musical  or  reading  clubs  are  to  be  found  in  every  town;  a  score  or 
more  of  women's  clubs  compose  an  active  Territorial  federation;  pub- 
lic libraries  and  reading  rooms  are  found  in  the  leading  towns;  the 
towns  have  more  church  buildings  to  the  population  than  the  majority 
of  the  States;  the  people  meet  in  socnal  functions  of  all  kinds  as  do  the 
I)eople  of  the  communities  from  where  they  came,  and  the  visitor 
from  any  part  of  the  United  States  will  find  here  the  social  life,  tLe 
educational  advantages,  and  the  religious  opportunities  to  which  he  or 
she  has  been  accustomed. 

I  give  below  the  statistics  of  the  leading  religious  and  fraternal 
organizations  of  the  Territory : 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Church  bnildings 103 

Value  of  church boildingB $86,455 

Parsonages 88 

Value  of  parsonages $11,860 

Members 7,855 

Episcopal  Church, 

Organized  missions 15 

Other  regular  stations 11 

Church  bnildings 10 

Parsonages 8 

Clergy 8 

Communicants 403 

Value  of  church  property $30,000 

Chapter  St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood. 1 

Daughters  of  the  E[ing 1 

Children  in  Sunday  school 333 

Christian  Church, 

Number  of  organizations 99 

Membership 7,100 

Church  buildings 41 
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Valne  of  btdldings $50,000 

Preachers 08 

Colored  preachers 8 

Colored  churches 8 

Tormg  people's  societies  Chnstdan  Endeavor 81 

Sunday  schools 45 

C.  W.  B.  M.  organizations 7 

Congregational  Church. 

Number  of  organizations 82 

Membership 8,657 

Church  buildings 00 

Value  of  church  property ,  $50,000 

Preachers 49 

Colored  churches 2 

Toung  people's  societies  Christian  Endeavor 22 

Mem  Mrship  young  peoples'  societies  Christian  Endeavor 644 

Sunday  schools 87 

Membership 5,010 

Qrants  to  build  churches  since  1889 $22,500 

Expended  by  Home  Missionary  Society $80,000 

Presbyterian  Church, 

Church  organizations 44 

Church  membership 1,600 

Church  buildings 83 

Value  of  church  proi)erty $57,000 

Colored  churches 2 

Toung  i)eople's  society  Christian  Endeavor 20 

Sunday  schools 45 

Sunday  school  missionaries 4 

Baptist  Church, 

Churches: 

White 186 

Colored 85 

Membership: 

White 6,888 

Colored 8,600 

Ministers: 

White 80 

Colored 100 

Membership,  Sunday  school 8,000 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 

Charges 89 

Societies  or  churches 116 

Presiding  elders 2 

Pastors 89 

Local  preachers 88 

Church  members 8,986 

Additions  during  year 1,001 

Renewals  during  year 811 

Church  buildings  (value,  W,080) 80 

Parsonages  (value,  $9,454) 28 

Spworth  leagues 12 

emb^rship 814 

Sunday  schools 47 

Officers  and  teachers 282 

Scholars 2,070 

Roman  Caiholic  Church, 

Bishop 1 

Priests 12 

Churches W 

Chapels • 
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Stations  visited 100 

Uermbership 18,000 

New  residenceB  for  priests 11 

Acadamies  - 4 

CJollege  for  boys 1 

Schools  for  boys  and  girls 6 

Schools  for  colored 8 

Convents 4 

Monastery 1 

Value  of  school  and  chnrch  property $95,000 

Friends. 

Total  white  membership 900 

Indian  members 160 

Indian  missions 6 

Indian  schools 1 

United  Brethren. 

Chnrches ^-.  8 

Membership 300 

Methodist  Protestant. 

Preachers 12 

Members 350 

Sunday  schools. 

Schools 850 

Officers  and  teachers 6,000 

Scholars 40,000 

Per  cent  of  population  attending  Sunday  schools 12 

Percentof  children  attending  Sunday  schools 28 

Young  People's  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

Toung  people's  societies 129 

Members : 6,450 

Junior  societies 27 

Members 850 

Total  societies 156 

Total  membership 7,300 

New  societies 38 

Associate  members  uniting  with  the  church  during  the  year 280 

Money  given  by  the  societies  for  missions  and  chnrch  expenses |2, 250 

Colored  churches. 

Membership. 

Missionary  Baptist 7,841 

A.  M.  E.  Cfhurch 1,286 

C.M.E.  Church 489 

M.E. Church  (colored  wing) 486 

Fraternal  organizations. 


Name. 


MaaoDS  ................ 

Odd  Fellows 

A.O.U.W 

K.ofP 

W.ofW 

G.A.R 

Confederate  Veterans 

Maccabees 

EastemStar 

Sons  of  Herman 

Daughters  of  Bebekah 


Organi- 
sations. 


48 
OB 
42 

28 
48 
60 
20 
2 
6 
10 
25 


New  or- 
ganiza- 
tions. 


8 
6 
0 
6 
10 


Mem- 
bers. 


1, 
2,600 
1,611 
1,286 
1.163 
1,600 
700 


New 
mem- 
bers. 


431 
600 
828 
283 
704 


100 


Yalneof 
prop- 
erty. 


120,000 
20,944 


12,000 
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ILLITERACY. 
lUiierate  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  by  States  and  Territoriei,  l< 


State  or  Territory- 

Per  cent 

State  or  Territory. 

PercenL 

s.4a 

6.81 

11 

Il!fi3 

a 
11 
11 
1 
Is 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Oklahoma  in  the  first  year  of 
her  existence  had  »  smaller  per  cent  of  illiteracy  than  35  States  and 
Territories.  With  the  high  character  of  the  subsequent  immigration 
to  the  Territory  and  the  maintenance  of  so  complete  a  public-school 
system  and  of  snch  excellent  higher  institutions  of  learning,  it  is  rea- 
sonably certain  that  Oklahoma  stands  very  close  to  the  head,  if  not 
the  first,  on  the  list  for  the  smallest  per  cent  of  illiteracy  of  any 
State  or  Territory  in  the  Union. 

DEAF  MUTES. 

The  deaf  mutes  of  the  Territory  are  cared  for  and  educated  under 
a  contract  between  the  Territory  and  H.  C.  Beamer,  under  which  the 
Territory  pays  t275  each  per  annum.  The  cost  to  the  Territory  for 
the  year  was  »G,181.7a,  there  being  27  in  attendance  at  the  institute 
throughout  the  year,  and  a  part  of  the  year  28.  These  scholars  are 
from  the  foUowiug  counties: 

L(^;aa - 6 

Payne -- - - -_.  7 

Canadian    — - .  8 

Kingfiahet 1 

Pottawatomie.. 1 

Lincoln — i 

Oklahoma. .  - - - 2 

Roger  MIUb    - 1 

Noble - - Z 

Kay - 1 

Total 87 

The  institute  is  located  in  Guthrie,  l>eing  opened  last  year  in  a  snb* 
stantial  frame  structure  pleasantly  located.  In  preparation  for  the 
ooming  year,  when  the  attendance  is  expected  to  bo  much  larger,  three 
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additional  schoolrooms  have  been  added  to  the  main  building,  an  annex 
for  the  teachers  and  a  large  boys'  dormitory  built,  with  bathrooms  in 
connection,  all  of  which  adds  greatly  to  the  facilities  of  the  institution. 

The  improved  interior  and  exterior  of  the  institution,  and  the  excep- 
tional good  health  that  has  prevailed  among  the  children  gathered 
together  there,  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  expendi- 
tures during  the  year  have  been  judiciously  made.  The  schoolrooms 
are  well  ventilated  and  in  keeping  with  correct  sanitary  regulations; 
the  sleeping  apartments  are  kept  in  excellent  condition,  well  venti- 
lated, clean,  and  all  that  good  sanitary  regulations  require. 

A  corps  of  excellent  teachers  are  employed  in  the  institution  and 
their  work  ably  supplemented  by  the  superintendent  and  matron. 
The  work  and  progress  accomplished  during  last  term  have  been  a 
surprise  even  to  the  parents  and  guardians  themselves.  The  girls 
and  boys  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  work,  and  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  profitable  employment  in  after  life. 

There  are  about  60  deaf  mutes  of  school  age  in  the  Territory.  The 
reports  of  the  county  clerks,  which  are  somewhat  incomplete,  show  the 
deaf  mutes  in  the  Territory  as  follows,  by  counties: 

Deaf  mutes  in  the  Territory. 


Beaver 2 

Blaine 2 

Cleveland 4 

Dewey 1 


G^arfield 
Qrant  . 
Greer . . 
liincoln 
Logan . 


6 
7 
5 
6 
10 


Noble 7 

Pawnee 8 

Payne .._  8 

Rc^er  Mills.- 2 

Washita 1 

Woods 8 


Total 71 


THE  BLIND. 


In  the  fall  of  1890,  under  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  I 
contracted  with  H.  C,  Beamer,  of  Guthrie,  for  the  care  and  education 
of  the  blind,  but  owing  to  the  small  number  of  persons  to  be  cared  for 
he  soon  relinquished  his  contract,  and  I  later  made  a  contract  with 
Charles  Cunningham,  which  contract  was  again  relinquished  and 
canceled  for  same  reason.  No  contract  is  now  in  force  for  the  care  of 
this  class  of  unfortunates.  The  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  Ter- 
ritory as  reported  by  the  county  clerks,  is  as  follows: 


Blaine 4 

Cleveland 2 

Custer 1 

Dewey 1 

Garfield 4 

Grant 8 

Greer 5 

Lincoln 2 

Logan 2 

Noble 1 


Oklahoma 7 

Pawnee 1 

Payne 8 

Pottawatomie 1 

Roger  Mills 4 

Washita 2 

Woods 6 

Total 49 


INSANB. 


Under  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  Governor  Renfrow 
ent.ered  into  contract  with  the  Oklahoma  Sanitarium  Company,  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  for  a  period 
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of  three  years  from  the  15th  day  of  June,  1895,  at  a  compensation  of 
$300  per  annum  each.  Under  this  contract  said  company  established 
an  institution  at  Norman,  providing  a  good  brick  building,  furnished 
with  necessary  conveniences  and  modem  accommodations  and  equii>- 
ment  for  the  purpose  designed. 

The  fourth  legislative  assembly  provided  (Session  Laws,  1897,  chap. 
16)  for  a  new  contract  after  the  15th  day  of  June,  1898,  under  the 
authority  of  which  I  made  a  contract  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1898, 
with  the  Oklahoma  Sanitarium  Company  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  insane  of  the  Territory  for  three  years  from  and  after  the  15th 
day  of  June,  1898.  This  contract  fixed  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  said  company  at  $200  per  annum  for  each  patient,  thus  reducing 
the  expense  to  the  Territory  one-third,  or  33^  per  cent.  Said  con- 
tract provides  that  the  sanitarium  building  shall  be  kept  well  venti- 
lated and  heated  and  properly  supplied  with  pure  water  and  adequate 
sewage  connection,  and  requires  said  company  to  use  all  means  and 
proper  appliances  and  care  necessaiy  to  the  end  that  said  insane  per- 
sons shall  be  cared  for  in  a  proper,  suitable,  and  humane  manner,  and 
to  supply  medical  attendance,  nursing,  treatment,  medicine,  clothing, 
and  food.  It  is  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  shall  govern  the  said 
company  in  the  due  performance  of  its  part  of  this  contract,  and  that 
the  superintendent  of  public  health  of  Oklahoma  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tutions at  least  twice  each  year  and  oftener  if  the  governor  shall  so 
direct  and  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  contract  are  being  properly 
complied  with  and  that  the  insane  are  being  properly  and  humanely 
cared  for.  The  contract  is  not  assignable  without  the  consent  of  the 
Territory,  and  patients  are  not  to  be  farmed  out  or  their  care  and 
maintenance  sublet. 

During  the  past  year  many  improvements  have  been  made  at  the 
sanitarium.  A  commodious  hospital  has  been  completed  and  com- 
fortably furnished,  which  has  a  capacity  of  25  patients.  This  will  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick  or  feeble  patients  by  keeping  them 
from  all  other  patients  likely  to  disturb  them.  To  each  of  the  cot- 
tages an  addition  has  been  built  that  will  accommodate  25  patients. 
The  sewerage  system  is  enlarged  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
demands  and  now  as  formerly  no  effort  is  spared  to  keep  the  grounds 
and  buildings  in  the  best  sanitary  condition.  There  are  10  acres 
devoted  to  woodland,  the  trees  of  which  are  now  large  enough  to  give 
comfortable  shade.  The  garden  has  furnished  vegetables  and  melons 
in  abundance  and  in  another  year  the  orchard  and  vineyard  will  yield 
plentifully  of  peaches,  plums,  and  grapes.  The  number  of  patients 
admitted  during  the  year  and  also  the  number  under  treatment  at  the 
close  of  the  year  is  greater  than  for  the  year  preceding.  The  health 
of  the  entire  institution  is  good  and  everything  indicates  that  the 
sanitarium  is  in  excellent  sanitary  condition  and  most  healthfully 
located. 

From  information  and  personal  observation  I  believe  that  this  class 
of  unfortunates  are  receiving  as  good  care  and  attention  as  could  b6 
had  at  any  like  institution. 

During  the  year  the  Territory  has  paid — 

For  care  of  insane $44,676.^ 

For  transportation  of  insane 3,11>3.1» 

Total : 47,86».84 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  patients  from  each  county, 
number  receiv^,  discharged,  etc. : 


Connty. 

On  hand 

Received 

in  one 

year. 

Deaths. 

Releases. 

Escapes. 

On  hand 

Beaver ............................... 

1 
1 

18 

12 

1 

3 
•1 

6 
18 

6 

1 

8 

Blaine 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

O-AIAdlan   ..rr-rr,-r-...- .,-..,. 

4 
6 

14 

Cleveland ............ 

22 

Coster ......... . . ...... 

4 

Day - . 

Dewey ....... 

2 

U 
6 

4 
10 
17 
U 
17 

8 
80 

1 

15 
18 

2 

11 
8 
2 

U 
8 
0 

17 
4 

10 
6 
7 

16 
2 
6 

10 
2 

1 
6 
8 

8 

Garfield 

2 
2 
2 
5 
8 
6 
0 
2 
15 
1 
2 
0 

14 

Grant 

4 

Qreer 

4 

Kay 

2 
6 

1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 

, 

14 

ifinffflih^^r 

16 

Lincoln 

18 

Loflran .......... 

21 

Noble 

8 

Oklahoma 

82 

Pawnee. 

5 

Payne 

18 

1 

20 

Boeer  Mills 

2 

Wiuihitft 

6 

0 
8 

4 

4 

8 

Woods 

2 
1 

18 

Woodward 

4 

, 

Total 

196 

168 

48 

77 

1 

248 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Owing  to  the  great  rush  of  settlers  at  each  succeeding  opening  of 
Oklahoma  lands  the  struggle  to  get  possession  of  the  more  valuable 
pieces,  and  the  constant  influx  of  settlers  each  year  since,  the  impres- 
sion prevails  that  all  the  Government  land  in  the  Territory  is  taken 
up.  This  is  not  a  fact.  There  are  still  6,338,373  acres  of  Govern- 
ment land  in  the  Territory  subject  to  homestead  entry.  While  some 
of  this  land  is  rough,  broken,  and  rocky,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  it  adapted  to  stock  raising  more  than  farming,  there  is  still  a  con- 
siderable portion  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  where  the 
homeless  toiler  from  the  crowded  East  or  cold,  bleak  North  can 
secure  a  home  for  his  family,  and  by  earnest,  persevering  effort,  not 
only  live  in  comfort,  but  readily  attain  a  competence  for  old  age. 
This  land  is  to  be  acquired  under  the  homestead  laws  by  a  settler  fil- 
ing on  same  at  the  land  of&ce,  taking  up  his  residence  on  the  land 
within  six  months  thereafter,  and  occupying  and  cultivating  it  for 
five  years.  In  Greer  and  Beaver  counties  the  settler  gets  his  land 
free  at  the  end  of  five  years,  his  only  cost  being  $14  filing  fees.  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  Territory  the  land  costs  him  from  $1  to  $2.50  per 
acre.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  registers  and  receivers  of  the  sev- 
eral United  States  land  of&ces  in  the  Territory  I  am  enabled  to  give 
the  following  interesting  and  valuable  facts  and  figures  relating  to 
the  lands  in  each  district: 

OiUhrie  land  district — ^There  are  in  this  district  a  total  of  1,163,000 
acres  of  land,  all  of  which  has  been  appropriated  and  none  remains 
open  to  settlement.  This  land  lies  in  four  different  counties,  as 
follows: 

Logan  * 880,000 

Lincoln 890,000 

Oklahoma 92,000 

Payno 831,000 
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Oldahoma  land  district. — There  is  in  this  district  a  total  area  of 


4,095,000  acres,  110,270  of  which  still 
shown  by  the  following  statement : 


open  to  settlement,  as 


n  the  (Mahoiaa,  Okla.,  land 


Comity. 

Vi^t. 

B.»r™i. 

Filed  on. 

Area  In 
dietrict. 

Acr^. 

S 
00 
00 

s 

CO 
00 
CO 

awliiOO 

3ss 

i,m 

iiiS 
IS 

8.2ro 

^;ffi 

110,870 

i.m,m 

2,au,m 

*, 086. 000 

The  3,270  acres  noted  in  the  statement  as  being  vacant  in  Oklahoma 
County  is  the  land  covered  by  the  old  Council  Grove  Military  Reser- 
vation. Something  like  three  years  ago  the  reservation  was  offered 
at  public  sale.  A  portion  of  it  was  sold,  and  lat«r  the  Department 
instructed  the  office  that  any  further  disposition  of  the  remaining 
lands  wonld  be  held  in  abeyance  to  await  consideration  of  Congress 
of  some  measure  looking  to  it^  donation  to  the  Territory  for  nse  as  a 
soldiers'  home.  County  "I"  includes  the  Wichita  Indian  reservation 
which  is  not  open  to  settlement. 

Perry  land  district. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890, 
there  were  made  in  this  office  469  homestead  entries,  embracing  an 
area  of  62,780.94  acres.  Almost  the  entire  number  of  entries  wer« 
made  upon  the  filing  of  the  relinquishment  of  former  entries  for  the 
same  land. 

Status  of  land  in  Perry  land  district  JvXy  1, 1899. 


County. 

"isms- 

Amjprt- 

county. 

Acre: 

AcTft. 

1.4S3 

118.  T16 

1,SU,8K 

Enid  land  district. — There  has  been  no  land  subject  to  entry  in 
Garfield  County  for  several  years — all  taken.  In  Grant  County  there 
is  now  1,120  acres  in  the  western  part,  consisting  of  sand  hills  not 
even  fit  for  grazing. 

Namber  of  acres  in  district : 

GttTfleld 640,000 

Grant ---- 673,000 

Total 1,313,000 
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Nnmber  of  acres  reserved : 

Garfield 74,462 

Grant 75,835 

Total * 149,797 

Number  of  acres  filed  on  np  to  July  1, 1899 : 

Garfield 565,538 

Grant...  595,545 

Total 1,161,083 

Number  of  acres  filed  on  daring  year : 

G^arfield 0 

Grant 1 160 

Nnmber  of  acres  still  subject  to  entry : 

Garfield 0 

Gi-ant 1,120 

Total  number  of  entries  made  in  Enid  district  to  July  81,1899 10,749 

Kingfisher  la/nd  district — ^There  is  still  considerable  land  in  this 
district  subject  to  homestead  entry,  mostly  in  the  western  part,  as 
can  be  seen  by  the  following  table.  There  are  many  quarter  sections 
of  this  land  suitable  for  general  farming,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  of 
course  best  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and  upon  some  of  it  there  are 
valuable  deposits — gypsum,  cement,  salt,  and  minerals. 

Status  of  land  in  Kingfisher  land  district  from  July  1,  1898,  ending  June  SO,  1899, 


County. 


Blaine 

Canadian 


Custer 

Day 

Dewey 

Kingnsher . . 

Lofl^ 

Oklahoma  .. 
Roger  MUls. 

Total.. 


Unappro- 
priatiad 

and  unre- 
served. 


Acres. 
14,240 
700 

88,780 

690.500 

163,570 

190 


85.10) 


883,1)90 


Reserved. 


Acres. 
237,040 
80,360 

65.960 
88,400 

106,  aao 

74,240 
6,400 
1,280 

12,160 


573,180 


Appro- 
priated. 


Acres. 
276,720 
98,880 

226,800 

97,080 

865,110 

493,570 

105,600 

21,720 

87,720 


1,722,700 


Total  area 
land  sur- 
face in 
county. 


Acres. 
528,000 
130,000 

821,000 
666,000 
637,000 
668,000 
112,000 
28,000 
135,000 


8,129,000 


Brief  description. 


Mountainous. 
Grazing,    agricul- 
tural. 

Do. 
Grazing  lands. 

Do. 
Agricultural. 
Ko  vacant  land. 

Do. 
Grazing  lands. 


Total  entered  during  year acres. 

Total  entered  by  new  settlers do. . 

Total  reentered do._ 

Number  of  entries  recorded 


295,546.82 

229,884 
65,662.82 
1,924 


Alva  land  district. — This  land  district  is  coextensive  with  Woods 
County. 


Total  in  county acres- 
Filed  on  to  July,  1899  do.. 

Entered  during  fisc^  year  ending  June  30, 1899 do. . 

Vacant  land do.. 

Total  entries  made - 


1,732,000 

1,507,972 

190,455 

224,028 

10,394 


There  are  no  reserved  lands  in  this  district,  the  saline  reserves  hav- 
ing been  thrown  open  to  settlement.  Most  of  the  vacant  lands  are 
adapted  to  stock  raising  only,  and  some  of  it  very  rough  and  broken. 
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Woodward  land  district — This  is  the  largest  land  district  in  the 
Territory  and  has  the  most  vacant  land,  as  shown  by  the  following 
statement: 


County. 


Beaver  

Woodward 

Total 


Unre- 
served and 
nnappro- 
priated. 

Reserved. 

Appro- 
piiated. 

8,28S,0U 
1,420,110 

40,*a86' 

448,960 
663,570 

4,6iS.121 

40,»0 

hW^§» 

TotaL 


3,681,000 
2,124,000 

6,805,000 


In  transmitting  the  above  statement  to  me,  the  register  and  receiver 
of  the  land  office  add  the  following  interesting  data  and  information: 

The  records  of  this  office  show  an  increase  of  business  over  the  preyions  year  of 
111  ,000 ;  170  more  homestead  entries  and  many  more  final  proofs  and  cash  entries. 
While  there  have  been  over  1,000,000  acres  appropriated  in  this  district,  there  are 
yet  more  than  4,600,000  acres  of  fine  farming  and  grazing  land  snbject  to  entry. 

In  Woodward  County  there  appears  to  have  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount 
of  rainfall  for  the  past  five  years,  and  some  of  the  old  settlers  of  that  county  assure 
us  that  they  have  raised  a  good  crop  of  com  each  season  since  they  have  heen 
here. 

While  Beaver  County  is  higher  and  the  rainfall  is  less  the  soil  is  fine,  produces 
an  abundance  of  grass  and  roughness,  and  is  unexcelled  as  a  stock  country. 

Mangum  land  district. — This  district  embraces  Greer  County  alone, 
and  there  is  much  good  grazing  land  and  some  adapted  to  general 
farming  still  vacant. 

Total  in  district acres..  1,511,575 

Filed  upon  to  July  1, 1899 do...  993,284 

Filed  upon  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1899 do...  149,825 

Subject  to  entry do...  518,291 

Total  entries  niade  in  district  up  to  end  of  year,  June  80, 1899 4,992 

DISPOSmON  OF  GRAZING  LANDS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  large  areas  of  public  land  in  Oklahoma 
lying  west  of  range  14  west  are  adapted  to  stock  raising  only  and  are 
not  and  never  will  be  suitable  for  homestead  purposes,  it  would  seem 
advisable  that  some  disposition  be  made  of  it,  other  than  to  hold  it  for 
exclusive  homestead  entry,  as  is  the  case  under  the  present  homestead 
law.  These  lands  are  open  cattle  ranges  and  are  now  used  by  unau- 
thorized owners  of  cattle,  and  the  possession  or  occupancy  of  the 
same  is  the  subject  of  much  contention  and  controversy,  leading  in 
some  instances  to  shooting,  assaults,  and  murder.  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  some  arrangement  be  made  for  the  authorized  leasing  of 
these  lands  to  cattlemen,  limiting  and  defining  the  ranges  to  be 
leased.  A  gift  of  these  lands  to  the  Territory  for  public  school  and 
public  building  purposes  would  enable  the  Territorial  legislature  to 
solve  the  question  speedily  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  Territory.  This  is  not  asking  too  much  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  no  donation  of  lands  was  made  in  original  Oklahoma 
for  college  or  public  building  purposes,  and  that  very  large  quantities 
of  our  lands  are  held  as  Indian  allotments,  inalienable  and  nontaxable 
for  any  purpose. 


r^ 
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SETTLEMENT  OP  LAKD8. 

Three  years  ago  it  wma  generally  considered  that  all  of  the  pnblic 
lands  of  Oklahoma  lit  for  honesteads  had  been  taken  up,  and  in  fact 
many  settlers  who  had  taken  GovernuflDt  land  were  about  to  give  it 
up  in  discouragement,  but  the  good  crops  of  that  ya^r  turned  the  tide 
and  all  who  had  land  kept  it,  and  in  addition,  as  the  story  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Territory  went  out  over  the  countiy,  settlers  began 
to  flock  in  and  take  op  the  vacant  land,  much  of  which  bad  previously 
been  rejected. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  1,137,166  acres  were  filed 
upon,  making  7,046  quarter  sections  with  a  family  on  nearly  every  one. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  officials  of  the  United  States  land  offices 
in  the  Territory,  just  completed,  show  that  666,747  acres,  or  4,167 
quarter  sections,  have  been  filed  on  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1899,  showing  an  influx  of  at  least  10,000  families  into  the  Territory 
during  the  two  years  to  take  up  unoccupied  Government  land,  besides 
the  more  than  twice  as  many  who  bought  relinquishments  of  former 
settlers  on  leased  school  lands. 

There  is  still  in  the  Territory  6,338,373  acres  of  vacant  public  laud 
subject  to  homestead  entry. 

Some  of  this  is  good  agricultural  land,  and  hundreds  of  people  are 
daily  coming  into  the  Territory  to  seek  out  locations  upon  it. 

The  numlMr  of  acres  of  land  filed  upon  during  the  year  and  the  num- 
ber of  acres  still  vacant  is  shown  by  counties  in  the  following  table: 


Cotmty. 

Pfledon 

stm 

CoDutr. 

Filed  OD. 

StlU 

Acra, 

1:8 

Acra. 

^t™ 

H.OU 

IflO 
1«.186 

MKIM 

3s 

Total 

«ai>.T4T 

6.888,878 

BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  Territory  speaks 
Tolnmes  of  the  general  prosperity  of  all  our  people.  There  are  in  the 
Territory  68  Territorial  or  State  banks  aud  7  national  banks  with 
an  aggregate  paid  up  capital  of  C954,600.  These  banks  are  without 
exception  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  on  a  sound  basis,  and  with  a 
reserve  fully  four  times  as  lat^  as  contemplated  by  law,  being 
greater  than  that  held  by  the  banks  of  any  other  State  or  Territory, 
and  the  prospect  of  immediate  and  contiuued  increase  in  deposits  aud 
legitimate  business  by  the  moving  of  crops  and  general  business 
expansion  of  the  Territory,  I  can  not  but  feel  that  the  people  of  the 
Territory  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  character  and  stability  of 
their  financial  institutions. 

1  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  State 
banks  of  the  Territory  at  the  close  of  business  ou  June  30,  for  three 
years  past: 
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Comparative  statement  State  banks  of  Oklahoma. 


ASSETS. 


Loans  and  discoimts 

Warrants  and  bonds 

Overdrafts   

Real  estate,  f  arnitnre,  and  flxtnres 
Cash  and  sight  exchange 


Total. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital 

Surplus  and  profits 

Deposits 

Bius  payable  and  rediscounts 


Total. 


THE  GAINS  MADE. 


Reserve percent.. 

Oainin  deposits 


Gainincasi 

Oain  in  loans  and  discounts 


1807. 


$1,126,705.87 

100,673.08 

70,614.05 

208,388  80 

743.756.00 


2,244.037  DO 


613,388.70 

115,621  30 

1.41)0,140.60 

15.088.24 


2,244.087.00 


40 


1808. 


$1,420,202.00 

78.388.74 

65,786.00 

160,784.06 

1.661,262.37 


8,275.425.15 


600.786.60 

205. 16a  28 

2,660,485.18 


3,275.425.16 


60 

1,061.335.40 

817.606.33 

203,407.6? 


1800. 


$1,646,838.48 

87.075.02 

94.576.68 

271.710.20 

1,830.128.12 


8, 000, 72a  46 


804,600.00 

286.068.87 

8.088,373.01 

16,704.77 


8.080,720.45 


66 
461.887.87 
268.865.75 
226,120.44 


Total  gain  in  dei)06it8  in  two  years |li 528, 223. 82 

Gain  in  deposits  in  two  years X)ercent.-  108 

Total  gain  in  cash  in  two  years $1,086,872.08 

G^ain  in  cash  in  two  years percent..  146 

These  banks  are  all  organized  and  conducted  under  a  comprehen- 
sive and  conservative  Territorial  banking  law,  subject  at  all  times  to 
examination  by  the  bank  examiner,  and  required  to  make  quarterly 
reports,  ail  of  which  inspires  the  confidence  of  the  general  public  in 
the  banks  of  the  Territory  and  secures  a  liberal  patronage  from  all 
classes  of  people. 

In  a  recent  brief  i-eport  to  me  the  bank  commissioner  says: 

Daring  the  past  two  years  practically  all  of  the  State  banks  have  been  reorgan- 
ized to  comply  with  the  banking  laws,  but  only  49  State  banks  were  doing  busi- 
ness on  Jnne  80, 1898. 

Daring  the  past  year  19  banks  have  been  organized,  and  we  have  not  had  a  fail- 
ure for  two  years. 

The  banks  at  the  present  time  under  control  of  this  department  are,  without 
exception,  in  an  excellent  and  prosperous  condition,  and  considering  the  present 
prospects  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  them  to  gain  25  per  cent  in  deposits 
before  January  1, 1900. 

The  condition  of  the  7  national  banks  of  the  Territory  is  fully  as 
prosperous  as  the  Territorial  banks,  as  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  their  condition  on  June  30,  1899,  furnished  by  the  honorable 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency: 

Condition  of  nationcU  banks  of  Oklahoma  June  SO,  1899, 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $799,801.80 

Overdrafts 14,753.89 

United  States  bonds  to  secure  circulation 112, 600. 00 

United  States  bonds  on  hand 6,000.00 

Premium  on  United  States  bonds 7,875.00 

Stocks,  securities,  judgments,  etc 64, 586. 20 

Banking  house,  furniture,  and  fixtures 58,992.62 

Other  iBal  estate  and  mortgages  owned 447.86 

Due  from  other  national  bimks 102,864.50 

Due  from  State  and  private  banks 20,829.74 

Checks  and  other  cash  items '. 87, 475. 68 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents 411,385.08 

Exchangee  for  clearing  house 818.76 

Notes  01  othernational  banks 34,785.00 
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Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels,  and  cents. |1, 446. 24 

Specie 95,546.30 

Legal-tender  notes ..- 45,681.00 

Five  per  cent  redemption  fund 5,063.50 

Due  from  United  States  Treasurer 560.00 

Aggregate 1,809,941.42 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in 350,000.00 

Surplus  fund 80,500.00 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses 42, 210. 66 

National-bank  notes  outstanding - ^ . . .  100, 250. 00 

Due  to  other  national  banks 10,589.69 

Due  to  State  and  private  bukks 58, 789. 45 

Individual  deposite 1,217,601.62 

Aggregate 1,809,941.42 

This  shows  a  gain  in  <ieposit8  of  $146,111,26,  or  13  per  cent  for  the 
year. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Four  building  and  loan  associations  are  in  operation,  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  the  Territory,  and  are  all  doing  a  good  business. 

Tliese  associations  encourage  habits  of  saving  in  the  people  and  help 
greatly  to  build  up  the  towns  where  they  are  operated.  They  help 
people  to  own  their  own  homes,  which  is  always  a  good  thing,  for,  as 
a  general  proposition,  the  man  who  owns  a  home  is  a  better  citizen 
than  one  who  does  not. 

The  stock  and  mortgages  of  these  local  associations  are  exempted 
from  taxation,  all  associations  are  compelled  to  make  sworn  state- 
ments semiannually  to  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  and  the  business 
hedged  about  by  good  laws  on  the  subject. 

Many  outside  associations,  attracted  by  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  are  securing  large  lists  of  members  in 
almost  every  town,  taking  out  large  sums  of  money  but  doing  little 
or  nothing  to  build  up  the  Territory. 

The  Guthrie  association,  which  is  the  oldest  in  the  Territory,  has 
$42,320  loaned  to  members.  Their  cash  receipts  the  past  six  months 
were  $8,443.82,  and  they  declared  a  G  percent  dividend  for  the  six 
months.  Their  dividends  have  averaged  over  18  per  cent  a  year  and 
they  have  built  120  homes. 

The  Norman  association  has  $14,558.52  invested  and  has  declared 
dividends  ranging  from  12  to  20  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  Oklahoma  City  association,  though  but  six  months  old,  has 
$5,150  loaned  on  real  estate  valued  at  $16,000,  the  average  loan  being 
$572. 

The  Shawnee  association  has  been  doing  business  but  a  few  weeks, 
but  has  collected  $480  from  stockholders. 

INSURANCE. 

The  prosperity  of  the  past  year  has  caused  an  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness done  by  insurance  companies  in  the  Territory.  There  are  39 
fire,  19  life,  and  6  accident  and  casualty  companies  licensed  to  do 
business  in  the  Territory.  In  addition  to  this,  the  various  fraternal 
orders  carry  large  amounts  of  insurance  in  Oklahoma.  The  legis- 
lature at  its  last  session  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  organization 
of  mutual  companies  by  1,000  or  more  farmers  to  insure  grain,  live 
stock,  and  farm  buildings,  and  several  companies  have  incorporated 
and  are  organized  under  this  law. 
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The  business  done  by  outside  comx>anies  in  the  Territory  during 
the  year  1898  was  as  follows: 

Fire  insurance. 


Name  of  company. 


^tna - 

American  Central 

British  America  Aasorance  Co. 

Oonnecticnt  Fire 

Commercial  Union 

Delaware 

Fire  ABBodation  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Fort  Wayne 

German  Alliance 

German  American 

Greenwich 

Hambnrg-Bremen 

Hartford  Fire 

Imperial,  limited 

Inmiranoe  Co.  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Liverpool,  London  and  Globe  .. 

London  and  Lancashire 

Manchester  Fire  Association. . . 


Merchants,  The 

Milwaukee  Fire 

Milwaukee  Mechanics 

Niagara  Fire 

NorwalkFire 

North  British  and  Mercantile. 

Orient 

Pennsylyania  Fire 

Fhenix 

Phoenix 

Providence  of  Washington 

Royal 

St.Panl  Fire  and  Marine 

Shawnee 

Scottish  Union  and  National . . 
Springfield  Fire  and  Marine 


lers. 

Western  Assurance  Co 

Westchester  Fire 

Virginia  State  Insurance  Co 
St.  Joseph  Town  Mutual 


Total. 


Location. 


Hartford,  Conn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Toronto,  Canada 

Hartford.  Conn 

London.  England 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 


Port  Wayne,  Ind 

New  York 

do 

do 

Hamburg,  Germany. 

Hartfordj^Conn 

London,  England 

Philadelphia,  Pa «... 

Liverpool,  Bngland . 

do 

Manchester,   Eng- 
land. 

Newark,  N.J 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

do 

New  York 

Norwalk  

London,  England 

Hartford,  Conn 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

London,  Bngland 

ProvidenceTK.  I 

Liverpool,  England . 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Topeka,  Kans 

Edinburgb,Scotland 
Springfield,  Mass — 

Chicago,  m 

Toronto,  Canada 

New  York,  N.Y 


Insurance 

written  in 

1896. 


Premiums 
received. 


$897,786.00 
245,702.00 

89,007.00 
611,015.00 

80,9ia00 
214,420.00 
810,4ia00 

40.420.00 

00,200.00 
586,100.66 

87,760.00 

9,460.00 

447,860.00 

41,360.00 
248,912.00 

492,876.00 

361,778.00 

40,876.00 

290,504.07 

81,676.00 

66,976.00 

848,438.00 

17,217.00 

174,726.00 

306.981.00 

262.261.00 

1,113,206.00 

20,900.00 

180.026.00 

84,666.00 

71,400.00 

260.617.00 

237,791.36 

809,649.00 

186,380.00 

Ul,462.00 

148,889.00 


8, 839, 666. 98 


$4,706.68 
a952.08 
1.633.11 
9,986.86 
417.46 
4,969.00 
8,609.00 

1,163.60 

1,000.32 

10,137.38 

992.10 

192.68 

6,266.78 
778.26 

6,906,14 

0,844.96 
9,807.68 
1,121.26 

4,336.16 

802.98 
1,442.96 
6,386.06 

808.82 

8,301.48 

6,214.18 

6,000.18 

18,996.60 

882.40 
1,668.16 
1,392.47 
1,884  86 
4.966.84 
6,363.16 
12,764.64 
4,420.87 
2.496.62 
3,912.06 

160.00 


167.680.23 


paid. 


$456.33 
867.99 


618.26 


79  00 
190.92 


7.28 
297.96 
684.87 


1,828.46 

"879.76' 

8,968. 94 
1,649.18 


18.08 

26U.00 

32.83 

1,063.44 

180.66 

206.00 

67.40 

1,866.52 

1,064.89 


16.46 
77.36 


490.55 
1,260.96 
780.92 
861.66 
187.16 
170.30 


18,001.84 


incurred. 


$456.38 
867.99 


1,218.98 


164.00 
216.17 

438.98 

7.26 
94a  86 
684.37 


1,706.78 

1.488.34 
1,148.18 


786.19 

sea  00 

82.83 

1,46a  44 

18a  65 

206.00 

60.90 

46a  as 

1,72a  98 


ia45 

77  35 

810  UO 

849.  S8 

2,6ia50 

2, 63a  09 

1,062.00 

687.16 

2, 29a  66 


24,637.88 


Life  insurance. 


Name  of  company. 


Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co  . 

Covenant  Mutual 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety. 

Hcune 

Kansas  Mutual  Life 

Massachusetts  Mutual 

Merchants*  Life  Association  of 
United  SUtee. 

Mutual  Reserve  Fund 

New  York  Life 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life.... 

Pacific  Mutual 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
New  York. 

State  Life 

Connecticut  Indemnity  Asso- 
ciation. 

Hartford 

National  Life  Assurance 

Union  Central 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Banker  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Nebraska. 


Location. 


New  York, N.Y 
St.  Louis,  Mo.... 
NewYSk.N.Y 


do , 

Topeka.  Kans 

Springfield,  Mass . 
St.  Louis,  Mo 


Policies 

issued 

during 

the  year 

1»8. 


ff,007.75 
1»,4S8.00 


$2,260.00 


NewYork,N.Y... 

do 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 
San  FrandscOtCal. 
NewYork,N.Y... 


Indianapolis,  Ind .. 
Waterbnry,  Coon . 


Hartford,  Coon. 

do 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Louisville,  Ky  .. 


Lincoln,  Nebr 


2.260.00 

82,000.00 

5.000.00 

67.000.00 

827.680.00 

140,187.00 

6.000.00 

118,584.00 

198,000.00 


18,600.00 


41.800.00 
149,000.00 


incurred, 


paid. 


Premiums 

received 

during 

189a 


$2,280.00 


5,600.00 


4,000.00 

132,445.86 

4,147.00 


6,600.00 


2,000.00 


6,600.00 


4,000.00 

3S.446.86 

8,147.00 


5,600.00 


2,000.00 


$28aao 

884.91 
8, 45a  16 

2. 29a  11 


4.639.64 
111.21 

6.269.07 

29,157.16 

11,777.80 

174.94 

9,701.26 

1,261.98 


1,48a  66 


206.06 
86a  66 
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MisceUaneotia, 


Name  of  company. 

Location. 

Premiums 
receiyed. 

Losses 
paid. 

Losses  in- 
curred. 

Amount 

of  risks  at 

end  of 

year. 

American  Surety  Co.  of  New 

York. 
Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co 

New  York 

• 

$1,600.00 

do 

$2,480.00 
247.47 

971.56 

$882.28 
26.76 

75.71 

$382.28 
26.75 

76.71 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass  mBnrance 

Co. 
The  Travelers 

do 

7,993.96 

• 

Hartford,  Conn 

Baltimore,  Md 

37,600.00 

United   States   FideUty  and 

Guaranty. 
Preferred  Accident  Insurance 

007.00 

New  York 

00,000.00 

616.00 

616.00 

288.00 

Co. 

RAILWAYS  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 


The  returns  made  to  the  Territorial  board  of  railway  assessors  in 
March  show  a  total  railroad  mileage  in  the  Territory  of  920.65  miles, 
of  which  686.13  was  main  track.  Since  that  time  nearly  100  miles 
more  of  main  track  have  been  completed  and  put  in  operation. 

The  main  track  returned  by  the  diflferent  roads  was  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Southern  Kansas  (Santa  Fe),  Arkansas  City  Division 144.86 

Kiowa  Division  (Santa  Fe) 116.90 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf 125.77 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific 116.16 

Kansas  and  Southern ^ 9 

St. Louis  and  Oklahoma  City  (Frisco) 65.71 

Hutchinson  and  Southern 47 

Tecumseh 5.12 

The  main-track  mileage,  by  counties,  is  as  follows: 

Milee. 

Oklahoma 87.27 

Lincoln 71.14 

Grant 67.12 

Woodward 65.72 

Canadian 64.52 

Kay 68.27 

Woods... 46.80 

Logan 88.28 

Nohle 87.25 

Pottawatomie 80.94 

Kingfisher 80.54 

Garfield 29.84 

Cleveland 21.68 

Caddo  Reservation 16.70 

Blaine 8.58 

Payne .,    4.19 

Day 8.78 

Custer 8.56 

Beaver  County  has  no  main  track,  but  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
of  switch  of  the  Rock  Island  extends  into  the  county. 

Five  counties — Pawnee,  Greer,  Dewey,  Washita,  and  Roger  Mills — 
have  no  railway. 

The  valuations  of  the  various  lines  for  taxation  is  as  follows: 

SouthemKansas  (Santa  Fe),  Arkansas  City  Division $970,160.98 

Kiowa  Division  (SantaFe) 469,160.98 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gkdf 690,272.00 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 689,882.71 

St.  Louis  and  Oklahoma  City  (Frisco) 819,298.88 
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HntchiiiBon  and  Southern $164,886.07 

Kansas  and  Southern 18,950.00 

Tecumaeh 17,476.83 

Total 8,338,844.89 

No  new  country  has  ever  had  the  railway  facilities  that  have  been 
accorded  Oklahoma  from  the  first.  Many  old  settled  States  do  not  have 
equal  transportation  facilities  with  the  Territory  to-day;  and  within  a 
very  few  yeara  the  railway  communication  between  different  parts  of 
the  Territory  and  between  the  Territory  and  the  great  centers  of  com- 
merce and  all  parts  of  the  nation  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any  State 
or  Territory,  and  superior  to  many. 

Four  great  trunk  lines  now  operate  in  the  Territory  and  others  are 
coming. 

The  main  Gulf  line  of  that  greatest  of  American  railway  systems, 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  crosses  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Territory  from  north  to  south,  giving  a  direct  line  to  the  Gulf  on  the 
south,  the  markets  of  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  to  the  north  and  east, 
and  those  of  the  mountains  to  the  west,  as  well  as  an  unbroken  line 
to  the  Pacific. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  the  Pan  Handle  branch  of  the 
Santa  Fe  runs  diagonally  through  Woods  and  Woodward  counties, 
offering  ready  shipment  for  the  agricultural  products  and  the  great 
herds  of  cattle  of  that  vast  country. 

Another  branch  of  this  same  road  now  runs  to  Blackwell  and  Ton- 
kawa,  and  in  the  near  future  branches  will  reach  the  principal  towns 
of  Pawnee  and  Payne  counties  and  on  east  into  the  Indian  Territory. 

Branches  will  also  reach  out  to  points  in  the  central  western  section 
of  the  Territory.  They  are  now  constructing  a  line  from  Guthrie,  east 
via  Langston,  Perkins,  Stillwater,  and  other  points,  to  the  coal  fields  of 
the  Indian  Territory. 

Running  parallel  and  about  40  miles  west  of  the  Santa  Fe  is  the 
Gulf  Line  of  the  Great  Rock  Island  Route,  reaching  the  Gulf  ports  to 
the  south;  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Chicago  to  the  north  and  east, 
and  Denver  and  the  Rockies  to  the  west.  A  branch  line  extends  west 
through  the  great  Indian  reservation  of  the  southwest  to  Anadarko 
Indian  Agency,  noted  in  history  and  fiction,  to  the  historic  military 
post  of  Fort  Sill  and  the  site  of  old  Fort  Cobb,  with  its  tragic  mem- 
ories of  the  past,  to  the  counties  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  to  the  very  foot  of  the  beautiful  and  far-famed  Wichita 
Mountains.  It  also  touches  Beaver  County  on  the  north,  a  spur 
extending  into  the  county. 

Almast  entirely  aci*oss  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  from 
east  to  west  is  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway,  soon  to  be 
a  trunk  line  running  direct  to  Memphis  on  the  east  and  into  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  on  the  west.  This  line  extends  far  into  western 
Oklahoma,  connects  the  Santa  Fe  and  Rock  Island  in  the  Territory 
and  east  in  the  Indian  Territory;  connects  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas,  the  Frisco,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Pittsbure  and 
Gulf,  direct  trunk  lines  to  the  Gulf,  to  the  Mississippi,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Chicago,  and  from  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  crosses  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  Territory  and  connects  with  the  Santa  Fe  and  Choctaw  at 
Oklaloma  City.  It  gives  direct  connection  with  the  mining  regions 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  with  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and 
with  the  various  other  great  lines  leading  out  of  these  cities.    A 
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branch  line  also  enters  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  from  Arkan- 
sas City,  Kans.,  running  to  Blackwell. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  is  the  Hutchinson  and  South- 
ern road  entering  the  Territory  at  Manchester,  and  running  southeast 
crosses  the  Rock  Island  at  Medford,  connects  with  branches  of  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Frisco  at  Blackwell,  and  intersects  the  main  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe  at  Cross.  This  line  connects  at  Hutehinson  with  the  Union 
Pacific  and  other  lines  and  is  daily  becoming  of  more  importance  to 
the  Territory.  They  contemplate  building  from  Gross  to  Grey  Horse 
in  the  Osage  country  and  on  southeast  during  the  year. 

The  Tecumseh  Railway  connects  Tecumseh  with  the  Choctaw  at 
Shawnee. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  System  reaches  the  north  line  of  the  Territory 
at  Elgin,  Arkansas  City,  and  Kiowa,  Kans. 

All  the  railways  in  the  Territory  have  made  many  improvements 
during  the  past  year  and  have  still  further  improvements  and  exten- 
sions in  view  for  the  coming  year. 

SANTA  FE. 

F.  T.  Dolan,  division  superintendent  of  the  Santa  Fe,  says  in  a 
recent  communication  to  me : 

Dming  the  past  year  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Company  have  com- 
pleted putting  in  new  steel  bridge,  comi>o8ed  of  six  60-foot  girders  and  stone  piers, 
over  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian,  near  Woodward;  have  put  in  six  80-foot  steel 
^ders  and  stone  piers  over  the  Salt  Fork,  near  Alva.  It  is  the  intention  to  pnt 
m  three  additional  80-foot  steel  girders  over  this  stream  next  year,  which  will  take 
out  entirely  all  of  the  timber.  Have  completed  new  steel  bridge,  with  stone  piers, 
over  the  Salt  Fork,  near  White  Eagle;  have  pnt  in  five  large  brick  arches,  reliev- 
ing timber  trestle  bridges,  also  four  steel  girder  bridges,  relieving  timber  trestles 
between  Arkansas  City  and  Purcell.  Expect  to  put  m  several  additional  arches 
and  steel  brides  on  this  line  next  year.  Have  just  about  completed  new  water 
plant  at  NewMrk;  have  opened  up  new  agency  station  at  Bliss,  and  will  probably 
put  in  new  depot  at  that  point  next  year.  Have  commenced  the  renewal  of  quite 
a  number  of  station  platforms  at  important  stations  with  brick.  Have  ballasted 
about  50  miles  of  track  south  of  Arkansas  Citv  with  rock  ballast,  crushed  at  quar- 
ries at  Ponca  City  and  Dougherty;  expect  to  have  the  line  between  Arkansas  City 
and  Purcell  all  ballasted  early  next  year.  Have  put  in  five  new  side  tracks  in 
Oklahoma  during  the  past  year.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  company  will  lay  sev- 
eral miles  of  new  rail  m  the  Territory  next  year,  but  I  am  not  definitely  advised  on 
this  subject  at  the  present  time.  Have  also  completed  new  block  system  between 
Arkansas  City  and  Purcell.  The  block  system  necessitated  the  bmlding  of  addi- 
tional telegraph  wire  and  putting  up  )35  block  signals  at  the  different  stations,  also 
employment  of  25  or  80  additional  ox>erators.  The  block  system  is  an  additional 
safety  appliance  in  handling  trains,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  head  or  rear 
end  collisions  to  occur.  We  have  just  commenced  work  on  renewal  of  telegraph 
line  between  Arkansas  City  and  Purcell,  putting  in  new  poles  and  cross  arms. 

BOOK  ISLAND. 

W.  E.  Danchy,  superintendent  of  maintenance  and  construction 
for  the  Rock  Island  lines  west  of  the  Missouri,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry for  information  as  to  work  of  the  year  and  plans  for  the  future 
in  the  Territory,  says: 

With  reference  to  track  laid  in  the  Territory:  We  have  laid  51.23  miles  of  main 
track  and  2.83  miles  of  side  track  in  construction  of  a  line  from  Chickasha.  Ind. 
T.,  to  Mountain  View,  Okla.,  of  which  2  miles  of  main  track,  and  0.28  miles  of 
side  track  are  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  49.22  miles  of  main  track  and  2.40  miles 
of  side  track  are  in  the  Territorv  of  Oklahoma.  In  addition  to  the  construction 
of  this  line,  we  have  laid  2.67  miles  in  extending  side  tracks,  etc. 

With  reference  to  improvements  in  train  service:  Mail  and  express  trains,  No8. 
8  and  4,  running  between  Kansas  City  and  Fort  Worth,  made  daily  instead  of 
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daily  except  Sunday,  due  to  increase  in  travel.  Straight  bagRage-car  service 
established  on  trains  8  and  4,  instead  of  combination  baggage  and  mail  car,  made 
necessary  on  account  of  heavy  increase  in  movement  of  oagrgage  and  express. 
Daily  except  Sunday  service  established  between  ChickaeAia  and  Mountain 
View,  due  to  new  extension.  Freight-train  service  has  greatiy  increased  durine 
past  year,  requiring  additional  trtuns,  as  well  as  yard  engines  at  £1  Reno  and 
Chickasha. 

With  reference  to  improvement  in  roadbed:  We  have  made  no  improvements 
except  necesary  rei»airs  to  keep  tracks  in  first-class  condition. 

With  reference  to  new  depots  built  in  the  Territory:  We  have  constructed  depots 
between  Chickasha  and  Mountain  View  as  follows:  One  at  Anadarko,  one  at  Fort 
Cobb,  and  one  at  Mountain  View.  We  have  also  constructed  hu^  stock-shipping 
pens  at  Anadarko,  Fort  Cobb,  Lathrom,  and  Mountain  View.  We  have  also  con- 
structed five  section  houses  on  this  line.  On  division  from  Caldwell  to  Chickasha. 
depots  have  been  enlarged  at  Pond  Creek,  Enid,  Hennessey,  Kingfisher,  and  El 
Reno.  All  stock  pens  m  the  Territory  have  been  enlarged  and  improved  on 
account  of  shipments. 

With  reference  to  improvements  contemplated  during  the  coming  year:  Will 
say  that  we  have  in  view  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Kingfisher  to  Guthrie. 
We  are  now  building  a  line  from  North  Enid  to  Tonkawa, and  one  from  Anadarko 
to  Fort  Sill. 

HUTOHINSON  AND  SOUTHERN. 

L.  E.  Walker,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  this  line,  fur- 
nishes the  following  information: 

We  have  just  completed  a  15-mile  extension  from  Blackwell  to  Cross.  We  are 
about  to  put  in  effect  a  new  time  card,  which  will  give  us  four  passenger  trains 
a  day  between  Cross  and  Medford,  and  two  passenger  trains  a  day  over  the  bal- 
ance of  the  line,  and  two  freight  trains  a  day  over  the  entire  line  in  Oklahoma. 

In  a  general  way  our  roadbed  has  been  considerably  improved  between  Medford 
and  Blackwell,  but  not  |n  any  special  manner. 

We  have  built  during  the  year  new  depots  at  Manchester,  Medford,  Deer  Creek, 
Nardin,  and  Blackwell,  and  there  are  now  under  construction  new  depots  at  Vh*- 
ginia  and  Cross. 

Another  extension  of  about  40  miles  has  been  commenced  from  Cross. 

The  line  has  been  located  about  9  milesj  almost  straight  east,  from  Cross,  and 
we  then  cross  the  river  into  the  Osage  Nation.  Our  engmeers  are  now  at  work  in 
the  Oeage  Nation,  and  to  just  what  point  the  line  will  be  extended  I  am  unable  to 
say.    They  are  now  running  southeast. 

CHOCTAW. 

This  line  was  extended  to  Weatherford  daring  the  year  and  new 
depots  put  in  at  Geary,  Weatherford,  and  several  other  points,  also 
roundhouse  at  Weatherford.  The  roadbed  has  been  generally 
improved  along  the  whole  line.  The  shops  at  Shawnee  have  been 
enlarged  and  the  force  increased.  The  train  service  has  been  extended 
and  improved  and  as  soon  as  the  eastern  extensions  now  building  in 
Arkansas  are  completed  through  vestibule  trains  will  be  put  on  from 
Memphis,  making  as  fast  time  as  any  road  in  the  West.  They  also 
contemplate  an  extension  west. 

FRISCO. 

This  line  has  entered  the  Territory  within  the  year,  but  is  already 
doing  a  large  business.  Their  extension  from  Sapulx>a,  Ind.  T.,  to 
Oklahoma  City  was  completed  during  the  winter  and  a  through-train 
service  put  on  at  once.  The  line  to  Blackwell  from  Arkansas  City, 
Kans.,  is  just  about  complete  and  may  go  farther  southwest ;  they 
are  also  surveying  for  an  extension  southwest  from  Oklahoma  City  to 
Greer  County. 
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AN  BRA  OF  RAILWAY  BUILDING. 

Four  railways  are  now  building  in  the  Territory ;  three  lines  were 
built  the  past  year.  Several  more  are  now  being  surveyed  and  enough 
other  lines  projected  to  indicate  with  a  degree  of  certainty  that  within 
the  next  year  or  two  Oklahoma  will  experience  an  era  of  railway 
building  such  as  has  not  been  seen  anywhere  in  the  country  for  some 
years. 

The  records  of  the  Territorial  secretary  show  the  following  railway 
companies  incorporated  during  the  past  eighteen  months: 

Railways  chartered  since  January  i,  189S. 

Missonri,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  Railway  Company,  through,  the  coonties  of 
Cleveland,  Pottawatomie,  and  Lincoln.  Capital  stock,  $800,000.  Directors,  D.  T. 
McDonongh,  S.  Cla^,  W.  Christian,  A.  T.  Foster,  and  E.  B.  Mondy,  of  Tecumseh. 
Place  of  business,  Tecumseh,  Okla. 

The  New  Orleans  and  Oklahoma  City  RaUroad  Comuany,  through  the  counties 
of  Grant,  Garfield,  Kingfisher,  Logan,  Oklahoma,  ana  Pottawatomie.  Capital 
stock,  $4,000,000.  Directors,  C.  G.  Jones,  D.  C.  Lewis,  H.  Overholser,  and  S.  A. 
Steward,  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  W.  C.  Renfrew,  of  Guthrie.  Place  of  business, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

The  El  Reno  and  Southwestern  Railroad  Company,  through  the  counties  of 
Canadian,  Washita,  and  Greer.  Capital  stock,  $1 ,000,000.  Directors,  N.  B.  Wass, 
A. P. Masterman,  J. F.  McElrath,  A.  F. Newell,  J. S. Kerfoot,  jr.,  W. H.  Riley, T. F. 
Hensley,  and  J.  S.  Morrison,  of  El  Reno.    Place  of  husiness.  El  Reno,  Okla. 

Muscogee  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  through  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Payne, 
and  Logan.  Capital  stock,  $1 ,250,000.  Directors,  Joseph  W.  McNeal,  U.  C.  Guss, 
W.  M.  Spurlock,  Frank  H.  Greer,  and  C.  G.  Homor,  of  Guthrie.  Place  of  business, 
Guthrie,  Okla. 

Hutchinson  and  Southern  Railroad  Company,  through  the  counties  of  Grant, 
Kay,  Garfield,  Kingfisher,  Logan,  Noble,  Payne,  Lincoln,  Pawnee,  and  Pottawat- 
omie. Capital  stock,  $7,000,000.  Directors,  W.  A.  Bradford,  jr. ,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; 
S.  E.  Walker,  W.  M.  Whitelaw,  John  A.  S.  Graves,  and  E.  B.  Sherman,  of  Hutchin- 
son, Kans.    Place  of  business,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

St.  Louis,  Tecumseh  and  Lexington  Railway  Compcmy,  through  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Pottawatomie,  and  Cleveland.  Capital  stock,  $500,000.  Directors, 
D.  B.  Madden,  Frederick  King^and  S.  J.  Scott,  of  Tecumseh,  Okla.;  Thomas 
McColgan,  of  Adell,  Okla.,  and  William  T.  Harness,  of  Lexington,  Okla.  Place 
of  business,  Tecumseh,  Okla. 

Oklahoma  Central  Railway  Company,  through  the  counties  of  Oklahoma, 
Canadian,  Logan,  Kingfisher,  Blaine,  Woods,  Woodward,  '*  D,'*  £^,  and  Custer. 
Capital  stock,  $15,000,000.  Directors,  O.  P.  Hamilton, of  Salina,  Kans.;  Herman 
Bruen,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Paul  Cook,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  C.  S.  Burrell  and 
Philip  Koch,  of  Watonga,  Okla.;  Thomas  H.  Davis,  of  Salina,  Kans.,  and  Mac- 
Gregor  Douglas,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    Place  of  business,  Watonga,  Okla. 

Arkansas,  Guthrie  and  California  Railway  Companv.  through  the  counties  of 
Pottawatomie,  Lincoln,  Logan,  Kingfisher,  Blaine,  '*  G."  '*  D,"  and  Day.  Capital 
stock,  $5,000,000.  Directors,  Henry  Hudson,  J.  W.  McNeal,  J.  M.  Brooks,  A.  A. 
Humphrey,  Frank  H.  Greer,  and  William  H.  Coyle,  of  Guthrie,  Okla.;  W.  S. 
Searcn,  of  Shawnee,  Okla. ,  and  H.  L.  Miller,  of  Gnthrie,  Okla.  Place  of  business, 
Guthrie,  Okla. 

The  Gidf  and  Northern  Railroad  Company,  through  the  counties  of  Grant, 
Kay,  Garfield,  Noble,  Pawnee,  Payne,  Lincoln,  Logan,  Oklahoma,  Cleveland, 
Pottawatomie,  Kingfisher,  Blaine,  Woods,  and  Woodward.  Capital  stock, 
$20,000,000.  Directors,  J.  W.  McNeal,  Horace  Speed,  A.  G.  C.  Bierer,  H.  L.  Miller, 
and  G.  E.  McKeeby,  of  Guthrie,  Okla.    Place  of  business,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Wichita  Falls  and  Oklahoma  City  Railway  Company,  through  Canadian,  Cleve- 
land, and  Oklahoma.  Capital  stock,  $1,000,000.  Du'ectors,  Joseph  A.  Kemp, 
Robert  E.  Hnff ,  Augustus  Newby ,  Otis  T.  Bacon,  and  George  B.  Stone,  of  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.;  C.  G.  Jones  and  D.  C.  Lewis,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  Coal  and  Railway  Compcmy,  through  the 
connties  of  Cleveland  and  Pottawatomie.  Capital  stock,  $1  ,()()0,()00.  Directors, 
C.  J.  Benson  and  G^rge  McLogan,  of  Shawnee,  Okla.;  W.  A.  Havner.  of  South 
McAlester,  Ind.  T.;  H.  B.  Dexter,  M.  J.Bentley,  B.F.Mann,  and  J. M.  Aydelotte, 
of  Shawnee,  Okla.    Place  of  business,  Shawnee,  Okla. 
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The  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Texas  Railway  ComiNmy,  through  the 
counties  of  Woods,  Blaine,  £[ingfisher,  Canadian,  Oklahoma,  Clevelana,  and 
Pottawatomie.  Capital  stock,  |6,000,000.  Directors,  O.  P.  Hamilton  and  T.  H. 
Davis,  of  Salina,  Kans.;  C.  A.  McBrian,  of  Watonga,  Okla.;  MacGregor  Douglas, 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Frank  Hageman,  of  Salina,  Eans.;  C.  S.  Bnrrell  and 
Philip  Koch,  of  Watonga,  Okla.;  G.  N.  Moses,  of  Grand  Bend,  Sims.,  and  A.  L. 
Sweet,  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio.    Place  of  business,  Watonga,  Okla. 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  Railroad  Company,  through  the 
counties  of  Pottawatomie  and  Lincoln.  Capital  stock,  $1,250,000.  Directors, 
C.  N,  Points,  W.  J.  Legg,  T.  J.  Lizzell,  R.  E.  Wood,  and  W.  J.  Estes,  of  Shawnee, 
Okla. ;  Thomas  McColgan,  of  Adell,  Okla. ,  and  John  W.  Rizeika,  of  Shawnee,  Okla. 
Place  of  business,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Tecumseh  and  Shawnee  Railroad  Company,  through  the  county  of  Pottawato- 
mie. Capital  stock,  $15,000.  Directors,  W.  Christian,  J.  W.  Moyle,  J.  F.  Rukh, 
J.  W.  Saxiem,  and  W. R.  Asher,  of  Tecumseh,  Okla.,  and  C.  M.  Cade,  of  Shawnee, 
Okla.    Place  of  business,  Tecumseh,  Okla. 

Indian  Territory,  Guthrie  and  Western  Railroad  Compcmy,  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Pottawatomie,  Lincoln,  Oklahoma,  Logan,  Eingfisner,  Blaine,  Dewey, 
Woods,  and  Woodward.  Capital  stock,  $1 ,000,000.  Directors,  M.  Lutiier  West,  of 
Guthrie,  Okla.;  H.  C. St. Clair, of  KiuRfisher,  Okla.;  B. F.  Woodworth, of  Downs. 
Okla.;  E.  P.  Steams,  of  Shawnee,  OMa.;  W.  R.  Stapleton  and  J.  B.  Beadles,  of 
Guthrie,  Okla.;  C.  M.  Cade,  of  Shawnee,  Okla.;  C.  H.  Filson,of  Guthrie. Okla.; 
F.  L.Winkler,  of  Kingfisher,  Okla.;  D.  F.  Smith,  of  Guthrie,  Okla.;  J.  B.  Ghty- 
lord,  of  Tecumseh,  Oua.;  G^rge  S.  Green,  of  Guthrie,  OMa.,  and  Nathaniel 
McKay,  of  Washington,  D.  C.    t'lace  of  business,  Guthrie,  Okja. 

The  Blackwell  and  Southern  Railway  Company,  through  the  counties  of  Kay 
and  Noble.  Capital  stock,  $350,000.  Directors,  Henry  E.  A^,  U.  C.  Guss,  and 
W.  H.  Merten,  of  Guthrie,  Okla. ;  Edward  P.  Ripley  and  E.  D.  Kenna,  of  Chicago, 
m.    Place  of  business,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

The  Denver,  Kingfi^er  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company,  through  the  counties  of 
Woods,  Blaine,  Kingfisher,  Canadian,  Oklahoma,  Cleveland,  and  Pottawatomie. 
Capital  stock,  $15,000,000,  Directors,  F.  L.  Winker,  J.  A.  Overstreet,  W.  P.  Bort, 
David  Badger,  and  G^eorge  Newer,  of  Kingfi^er,  Okla.  Hace  of  business.  King- 
fisher, Okla. 

The  S[ansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  Railroad  Company,  through  the  counties 
of  Pawnee,  Paine,  Logan,  Kingfisher^klahoma,  Canadian,  and  Washita.  Capital 
stock,  $7,000,000.  Directors,  Frank  H.  Greer,  F.  A.  Derr,  W.  R.  Welch,  and  J.  P. 
Winton,  of  Guthrie,  Okla. ,  and  E.  P.  Greer,  of  Winfield,  Eans.  Place  of  business, 
Gkithrie^  Okla.  .and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Washita  Valley  Railway  Company  of  Oklahoma,  through  the  counties  of 
Washita,  Custer^d  Roger  Mills.  Capital  stock,  $100,000.  Directors,  E.  T.  Cook, 
J.  H.  Dalton,  W.  H.  Dean,  W.  H.  H.  Cranford,  and  Henry  N.  Berry.  Place  of  busi- 
ness, Cloud  Chief,  Okla. 

Pawnee  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  Company,  through  the  coun^  of  Pawnee. 
Capital  stock,  $100,000.  Directors,  C.  W.  Rambo,  J.  D.  Shepard,  H.  C.  Hanna, 
Robert  Chasteen,  O.  M.  Lancaster,  I.  K.  Berry,  W.  S.  Effleston,  C.  J .  Shapard,  and 
W.  C.  Horton,  of  Pawnee,  Okla.;  John  R.  Skinner,  of  Blackburn,  Okla.;  G.  W. 
Sutton  and  W.  H.  Herbert,  of  Cleveland,  Okla.    Place  of  business,  I^wnee,  Okla. 

The  Oklahoma  City  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  through  the  counties  of 
Oklahoma,  Cleveland,  and  Canadian.  Capital  stock,  $8,000,000.  Directors,  C.  G. 
Jones,  H.  Overholser,  D.  C.  Lewis,  and  £.  Overholser,  of  Oklahoma  City,  OUa., 
and  F.  H.  Thwing,  of  Guthrie,  Okla.    Place  of  business,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Enid  and  Tonkawa  Railway  Company,  through  the  counties  of  Ghirfield. 
Noble,  and  Kay.  Capital  stock.  $60,000.  Directors,  M.  A.  Low,  F.  B.  Dixey,  and 
H.  D.  Crosby,  of  Topeka,  Kans. ;  C.  H.  Thompson  and  Ivan  G.  ConkUng,  of  North 
Enid,  Okla.    Place  of  business,  Enid,  Okla. 

Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  through  the  counties  of  Pawnee, 
Payne,  Logan,  Kingfisher,  and  Canadian.  Capital  stock,  93,000,000.  Directors. 
H.  C.  Hanna,  I.  K.  Berry,  J.  N.  Coulter,  O.  M.  Lajicaster,  ana  C.J.Wrightsman,  of 
Pawnee,  Okla.    Place  of  business,  Pawnee,  Okla. 

The  Eastern  Oklahoma  Railway  Company,  throng  the  counties  of  Logan, 
Payne, and  Lincoln.  Capital  stock,  $2,200,000.  Directors, Aldace  F.Walker, of 
New  York,  N.  T.;  Edward  P.  Riplev  and  Edward  D.  Kenna,  of  Chidtf^o,  111.; 
Frank  T.Dolan, of  Wichita, Kans.;  Henry  E.  Asp, XT.  C.  Guss, and  W.H. Merten, 
of  Guthrie,  Okla.    Place  of  business,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

The  Oklahoma,  Okmulgee  and  Southern  Railroad  Company,  through  the 
counties  of  Kay,  Noble,  and  Pawnee.    Capital  stock,  $8,000,000.    DirectorB^Qaimt 
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Creba,  of  Eftndas  Ci^,  Mo. ;  C.  H.  Kimball,  of  Parsons,  Eans. ;  Horace  Speed,  B.  H. 
Richardson,  and  D.  T.  Flynn,  of  Guthrie,  Okla.  Place  of  business,  Gnthrie,  Okla. 
Denver,  Oklahoma  and  Grdf  Railway  Company,  through  the  counties  of  Grant, 
Woods,  Cleveland,  Pottawatomie,  Grayson,  Montague,  Cooke,  Garfield,  King- 
fisher, Logan,  Oklahoma,  and  Lincoln.  Capital  stock,  ^,000,000.  Directors, 
E.  C.  Darlejr,  Charles  J.  Dorrance,  W.  W.  Oiiley,  P.  K.  Dorrance,  and  S.  B.  McCon- 
nell,  of  Chicago,  HI.;  Henry  Hudson,  of  Guthrie,  Okla.;  W.  H.  McLean,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Avery  A.  Humpnrey  and  James  M.  Brooks,  of  Guthrie,  Okla. 

COMMERCE. 

With  her  wheat  going  to  all  America  and  Europe,  her  flour  to  al 
parts  of  this  continent  and  by  cargo  direct  to  Liverpool,  ber  cotton  to 
the  spinning  mills  of  New  England,  Mexico,  England,  and  even  far- 
off  Japan;  her  hogs  and  cattle  to  the  markets  and  slaaghter  pens  of 
the  nation,  and  to  Cuba  and  South  America;  cedar  logs  to  the  pencil 
factories  of  Germany;  castor  beans  to  the  oil  presses  of  the  Old 
World;  and  fruits  and  melons  to  the  city  markets  of  the  North, 
together  with  clothing,  dry  goods,  groceries,  implements,  vehicles, 
machinery,  furniture,  and  other  articles  of  consumption  coming  in, 
Oklahoma  has  a  commerce  wbich  many  communities  five  times  ber 
age  would  be  proud  to  attain. 

The  shipments  in  and  out  of  the  Territory,  and  between  points 
within  the  Territory,  have  increased  largely  within  the  past  year,  and 
from  present  indications  will  show  a  still  greater  increase  the  coming 
year. 

I  give  below  tables  showing  shipments  in  and  out  of  the  Territory, 
furnished  by  the  different  railway  companies  doing  business  here : 

ATCHISON,  TOPBKA  AND  SANTA  FB  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Carloads  of  articles  shipped  from  Oklahoma  stations  during  the  year  ending 

June  SO,  1899, 
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82 
108 
261 
567 

2 
1 

89 
8 

Lawrio 

72 

Mooro , 

18 
1 

1 
2 
1 

9 

2 

MnihiLii         .        ,     . , 

68 
U 
Zli 
17 
71 
87 

as 

88 

78 

MO 

28 

8 

6 

8 

1 

N<^wMi*k .         

2 

Noble 

86 

1 

8 

Noel 

Norman 

94 
102 

88 
816 
249 

88 
1 

.... 

2 
5 

28 
152 

74 
728 
609 
112 

72 

69 

179 
20 
26 
73 
41 
2 

7 
2 

8 

2 

10 

48 

8 

20 

1 
2 

96 

1,087 

5 

192 

69 
191 

80 
80 

28 

28 

"is 

.... 

72 

Orlando 

1 

Perry 

1 
.... 

1 
2 
1 

41 

PoncaCity 

22 

Redrock  '       .......... 

1 

8 

Seward......  ... 

86 

Warren 

Waterloo 

1 
1 

WAynoka 

16 
725 

5 

129 

22 

White  Eagle 

8 
2 

56 
88 

"2 

19 

2 
2 

Woodwai^ 

8 
465 

24 

2 

176 

Total 

4,1% 

1.847 

4.187 

186 

107 

8 

1,908 

482 

194 

694 
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Carloads  of  artidea  shipped  to  Oklahcnna  gtaiiona  during  year  ending  June  SO. 

1899. 


Statlonfl. 

Farm 
machin- 
ery and 

imide- 
ments. 

Vehicles. 

Rmi- 
ffrants 
goods. 

Coal. 

Flour. 

Alston  - - -. - 

3 

7 

m 

6 

ABP     ---. -r . ,.., 

Alva 

81 
9 

6 

48 

1 
1 

00 

m^m 

4 

BrittOQ 

Ohilloflflo. ,.    

48 

s 

CortiB 

1 

8 

1 

22 

1 

40 
1 
9 
1 

19 

8 

1 

9 

26 

14 

87 

22 

4 

1 

1 

8 

8 

Kagle  Chief . .  , ,      

Edrhond ,,,.., .         -  _ , .  _          

5 

1 
66 

86 

1 
181 

Qage                                                 .... 

6 

Qnthrl^ . 

18 

66 

Kildare 

8 

1 

16 
81 

4 
19 
60 

4 
88 
86 
19 

1 

32 
2 

20 
89 

8 

Moore....... - 

Mnlhall 

28 

Kewkirk 

4 

19 

Koble 

2 

3 
6 

41 

21 

10 

117 

68 

4 

10 

Oklfthoma ,.,,,,,  ,-,.,,, 

18 

15 

Perry 

i6 

7 
3 

H 

Bedrock 

9 

Warren 

2 

12 
2 
6 

1 

12 

White  Raffle 

8 

Whitehead 

2 

Woodward 

9 

21 

"88' 

88 

Total 

896 

67 

838 

918 

448 

CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Number  of  carloads  of  live  stock,  grain,  castor  beans,  cotton  seed,  hay,  melons,  flour 
and  other  mUl  stuff,  and  number  of  bales  of  cotton,  foruxirded  from  sUztions  in 
Oklahoma  Territory  to  aU  points  outside  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  for  year  ending 
June  SO,  1899. 


Commodities. 


Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep. 

Horses....... 

Wheat 

Com 

Castor  beans 


Carloads. 


488 

868 
7 

28 

9,609 

286 

20 


Commodities. 


Cottonseed.... 

Hay 

Melons 

Flour 

Other  mill  stuff 
Cotton  (bales).. 


Carloads. 


44 
82 
12 


8,8tf 


Carloads  of  farm  implements,  machinery,  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  emigrants'  movables, 
flour  and  coal,  received  at  stations  in  Oklahoma  Territory  for  the  year  ending 
June  SO,  1899. 


Commodities. 


Implements  .......... 

Vehicles 

Machinery 

Flour 

Emigrants*  movables 
Coal 

Total 


Carloads. 


Ifll 
78 

146 
10 

277 
1,786 


2,481 
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HUTCHINSON  AND  80UTHBRN  RAILROAD  OOMPANY. 

Carlocui  Bhipmenta  of  qammoditiea  forwarded  from  and  received  at  stations  in 
Okk^u>ma  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1899. 

FORWARDED. 


From — 

CatUe. 

Hogs. 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Hay. 

Flour. 

Other 
mill 
stuff. 

Total. 

ManchmtflT 

9Z 
16 
16 

31 
'28 

198 
145 

eo 

80 
169 
822 
843 

82 
20 
25 

6 
45 
19 

2 

1 

8 

21 

8* 

404 

WR^tA 

807 

Clyde 

128 

Medford.     

7 

4 

87 

Deer  Creek 

16 
28 

51 
12 
82 

896 

Nardin 

869 

Blackwell 

1 

906 

Total 

190 

149 

1.767 

199 

34 

7 

4 

2,840 

RECEIVED. 

At- 

Imple- 
ments. 

Vehicles. 

House- 
hold 
goods. 

CoaL 

Flour. 

Total. 

Manchester  ..•••••••....•.••.....••..••....... 

6 
2 

2 

1 

84 

51 

6 

14 

106 

WaUta 

54 

Clyde 

5 

Medford 

2 
12 

2 
40 

2 
10 

8 
27 

4 

65 

68 
887 

e' 

45 

77 

Nardin 

69 

10 

469 

Total 

64 

10 

46 

690 

66 

774 

CHOCTAW,  OKLAHOMA  AND  QULF  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Shipments  out  of  the  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1899, 

Carloads. 

Cattle 1,864 

Hogs 146 

Wheat 1,075 

Com 112 

Oats 181 

Cottonseed 271 

Hay  and  other  grain 122 

Cotton  (bales) 58,800 

Flonr 498 

Other  mill  stuff 515 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE. 

Every  town  on  a  railway  in  Oklahoma  has  complete  and  adequate 
telegraph  service  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  who 
also  transmit  messages  to  interior  points  via  the  telephone  systems. 

ITie  principal  towns  have  city  offices,  presided  over  by  courteous 
and  capable  managers. 

The  Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone  Company  has  first-class  city 
exchanges  at  Outhrie,  Oklahoma  City,  Norman,  and  El  Reno,  while 
their  long-distance  lines  connect  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City,  Norman, 
Purcell,  El  Reno,  Kingfisher,  Perry,  Ponca,  Chandler,  Stroud,  and  all 
intermediate  points. 

Index>endent  exchanges  have  been  put  in  at  Perry,  Stillwater,  and 
Shawnee,  and  long-distance  lines  connect  Guthrie  with  Stillwater, 
Perkins,  Pawnee,  Perry,  Shawnee,  and  other  points;  Oklahoma  City 
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with  Shawnee,  Tecumseh,  and  Wellston;  El  Reno  with  Greary, 
Weatherford,  Arapahoe,  and  Watonga;  Mangum  with  Qaannah, 
Tex. ;  and  Blackwell,  Ponca,  and  Newkirk  with  Arkansas  City  and 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Other  lines  are  building  between  different  towns,  and  a  company  has 
organized  to  connect  the  cattle  ranches  of  Beaver,  Woodward,  and 
Day  counties  by  telephone  with  each  other  and  vdth  railroad  and  tele- 
graph points. 

CLIMATE. 

On  the  whole  the  climate  of  Oklahoma  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  portion  of  the  Union.  True,  we  have  in  winter  some 
severe  blizzards,  in  summer  occasional  days  of  great  heat  and  now 
and  then  a  disagreeable  sand  or  dust  storm  but  the  few  bad  days  are 
followed  by  others  so  perfect  and  serene  that  the  bad  are  soon  for- 
gotten. The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  so  great  here  as  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  average  temperature  is  very 
pleasant.  Though  the  rainfall  is  adequate  during  almost  every  year, 
the  number  of  cloudy  days  is  very  small. 

The  winters  are  short  and  mild,  the  fall  and  spring  seasons  of  pleas- 
ure and  delight.  Though  the  summer  days  are  hot,  the  nights  are 
cool,  producing  refreshing  sleep,  and  constant  breezes  temper  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

The  small  amount  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  the  small  num- 
ber of  rainy  or  cloudy  days,  the  absence  of  great  extremes,  the  cool 
nights  and  almost  constant  breezes,  make  of  Oklahoma  a  desirable 
place  of  residence  for  invalids  and  those  afflicted  with  lung  troubles 
and  rheumatism.  Many  cases  of  cure  or  great  improvement  have 
been  reported  among  invalids  from  the  North  and  East  from  the 
influence  of  climate  alone,  and  the  strong  salt  waters  of  the  Cimar- 
ron and  Salt  Fork  rivers  have  been  found  as  invigorating  and  health 
giving  as  sea  or  mineral  baths. 

METEOROLOOICAL. 

Temperature, — The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  southern  part 
of  the  Territory  is  about  59°  F.  A  record  of  100°  or  more  may  be 
expected  in  most  parts  of  the  Territory  at  some  time  every  year — 
from  June  to  September.  In  1898  the  hottest  days  were  in  the  early 
part  of  October.  Zero  or  a  little  below  is  indicated  almost  every 
winter  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory.  The  coldest  weather 
recorded  was  that  of  February  11-12,  1899,  at  which  time  the  ther- 
mometer showed  from  — 15°  to  — 25°.  The  relatively  low  humidity 
makes  the  high  temperature  less  oppressive. 

RainfaU, — The  average  annual  rainfall  east  of  97°  30'  longitude  is 
probabl}'^  31  inches  for  Oklahoma  proper.  In  the  Indian  Territor}'  it 
is  much  greater.  The  average  west  of  this  meridian  is  less  than  30 
inches;  probably  not  more  than  28  inches. 

Especially  in  the  summer  there  are  occasional  excessively  heavy 
rains,  which  make  a  good  showing  in  total  for  year,  but  are  much  less 
desirable  than  more  frequent  mc^erate  rains.  The  heaviest  rainfall 
is  usually  in  May,  June,  and  July;  often  good  rains  in  March  and 
April.  The  lightest  rainfalls  are  in  the  winter  months,  or  from  Octo- 
ber to  February,  inclusive,  except  that  December  usually  has  more 
rain  than  either  of  the  other  months  in  this  period. 

There  are  great  variations  in  the  rainfall  of  different  years.  The 
years  1892  and  1898  had  heaviest  rainfall  since  the  opening  of  the  Ter- 
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ritory.  The  years  1894  and  1896  had  less  than  the  usual  rainfall. 
The  rainfall  at  the  Stillwater  experiment  station  in  1898  was  about  11 
inches  more  than  in  1897;  at  Oklahoma  City  over  7  inches  less;  at 
Fort  Sill,  11  less;  at  Mangum,  8.5  less. 

Winds. — ^The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south.  In  1898  the 
average  velocity  at  Oklahoma  City  was  10.6  miles  per  hour;  greatest 
velocity  in  March  and  least  in  August. 

Frosts, — In  1897  the  last "  killing  frost "  reported  varied  from  March 
23  to  April  16;  in  1898  from  April  6  to  April  14,  except  at  Fort  Reno, 
where  frost  was  reported  May  2.  The  first  fall  * '  killing  frost "  in  1897 
occurred  from  October  29  to  November  2;  in  1898,  from  October  16  to 
October  22,  except  at  Waukomis,  where  frost  was  not  reported  until 
October  28. 

J.  I.  Widmeyer,  section  director  at  Oklahoma  City  for  the  climate 
and  crop  service  of  the  United  St'ates  Weather  Bureau,  has  furnished 
us  with  much  of  the  above  information  and  compiled  the  tables  which 
follow.  Other  information  on  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the 
Territory  is  furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Stillwater. 

Total  monthly  and  annual  precipitation, 

OKLAHOMA  CITY. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jnne. 

Jnly. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 
nnal. 

1801 

2.48 
0.93 
0.48 
a74 
0.06 
0.45 
1.10 
4.88 

0.44 
2.22 
0.00 
1.11 
0.07 
0.14 
1.82 
2.87 

ao4 

8.17 
1.25 
4.79 
0.82 
1.06 
4.71 
2.84 

4.80 
1.88 

ai2 

2.82 
0.41 
1.02 
5.87 
0.95 

5.92 
U.90 
1.68 
L87 
1.84 
4.62 
6.02 
9.96 

4.78 

2.48 
1.60 

a7i 
an 
a82 

2.58 
1.76 

6.17 
a66 
a80 
1.66 
5.94 
1.81 
L90 
4.06 

0.79 
4.27 
6.65 
1.95 
4.44 
L88 
1.66 
2.82 

5.48 
1.09 
a20 
1.65 
2.93 
2.14 
1.82 
1.72 

0.81 
4.68 
0.06 
1.84 
2.98 
L91 
0.71 
2.08 

1.17 
1.01 
1.26 
0.07 
5.79 
2.41 
0.68 
0.91 

a66 
5.85 
1.69 
1.51 

a  78 

1.22 
0.70 
2.54 

87.48 

1802 

42.20 

180B 

24.28 

1804 

27.72 

1805 

32.40 

1806 

21.90 

1807 

28.47 

1806 

85  88 

Average 

1.80 

1.04 

2.64 

2.48 

5.40 

2.61 

a62 

2.98 

2.45 

1.88 

1.65 

2.43 

81.18 

TULSA,  CREEK  NATION. 


1880 

a  54 
2.85 
1.00 
0.50 
1.86 
1.64 
1.20 
0.50 
2.40 
4.62 

0.25 
1.25 
1.05 
0.75 
1.25 
1.00 
0.00 
0.80 
0.97 
2.85 

4.00 
0.80 
2.05 
4.45 
1.55 

aoo 

1.10 
L80 
6.70 
5.71 

0.96 
4.70 
5.15 
a  10 
7.61 
4.80 

ao5 

1.60 
5.60 
1.65 

a28 
a7o 

5.00 
12.10 
7.65 
4.80 
a20 
5.90 
0.80 
8.40 

2.20 
0.85 
a  20 
6.26 
5.90 
1.60 
5.70 
4.10 
2.20 
5.64 

2.80 
1.15 

ai5 

2.00 
0.86 
2.65 
10.80 
0.60 
a  72 
7.95 

0.80 
0.80 
0.70 
4.80 
a  45 
1.20 
2.82 
0.00 
4.24 
1.71 

a85 
a  85 

0.65 
1.30 
2.20 
2.15 
LOO 
L50 
0.00 
4.42 

2.05 
a  85 
0.55 
5.00 
1.00 
2.85 
LOO 
4.00 
L22 
4.00 

2.55 
1.75 
LOO 
LOO 
L70 
0.60 
5.80 
2.60 
1.29 
1  53 

0.00 
LIO 
LOO 
4.00 
0.10 

Lao 

7.90 
0.90 
L08 
a  81 

26.28 

1890 

34.15 

1891 

24.80 

1892         

46.16 

1803 

34.12 

1894 

27.09 

1805 

44.57 

1806 

28.80 

1807 

30.22 

1896 

52.29 

Average 

1.91 

0.97 

a  07 

a  82 

5.43 

a  76 

a  47 

2.88 

2.13 

2.76 

2.00 

2.12 

34.85 

PORT  SILL,  OKLA. 


1889 

2.n 

L78 
a  80 
0.51 
2.95 
1.70 
0.56 
1.40 
L50 
1.69 

0.87 
0.46 
0.12 
L28 
L17 
0.72 
0.54 
0.41 
0.89 
2.20 

L63 
0.31 
2.66 
2.05 
L86 
2.82 
0.20 
L28 
2.62 
a  24 

LOO 
8.77 
4.09 
2.56 
0.87 
4.06 
0.48 
L63 
0.80 
5.86 

a  52 
4.58 
a56 
7.20 
a  60 
4.20 
2.92 
L26 
a  07 
6.63 

4.25 
0.22 
4.96 
2.60 
0.51 
L04 
a  92 
1.38 
2.80 
4.00 

L81 
0.44 
a  25 
L62 
L91 
1.91 
6.28 
L21 
L95 
2.20 

a  82. 
aoo 

LIO 
4.06 
4.70 
2.47 
2.10 
L66 
2.37 
4.60 

4.69 
2.17 
L05 
a57 
a  65 
a  45 
0.06 
0.81 
L76 
2.(n 

2.61 
4.17 
0.36 
5.69 
0.00 
LOO 
4.50 
1.65 
2.73 
1.66 

1.48 
4.06 
1.10 
0.35 
1.80 
0.00 
5.66 
L83 
0.40 
LOO 

0.00 
0.63 
2.72 
2.98 
2.77 
0.65 
2.01 
2.76 
0.82 
2.40 

29.29 

1890 

31.06 

1891 

32.76 

1892 

34.32 

1898 

1894 

24.19 
24.08 

1896 

20.17 

1806 

1807 

17.12 
25.29 

1808 

87.86 

Average 

1.86 

0.81 

L81 

a  13 

4.54 

2.57 

2.55 

2.96 

2.38 

2.50 

L72  1  L77  ;  28.56 

1           1 
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Total  monthly  and  annual  precipitation — Gontiniied. 

PORT  SUPPLY,  OELA. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

a4i 
a2o 
a24 

1.20 

ao2 

1.20 
1.52 
1.16 

a72 
a  20 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 
nnaL 

1886 

1886 

0.88 

0.76 

0.00 

0.80 

0.90 

1.80 

a  67 

Tr 

0.02 

0.25 

0.74 
0.40 
0.00 
0.82 
0.10 

ai8 

0.60 

ao2 

0.62 
1.04 

1.48 
0.84 
0.00 
0.18 

au 

0.00 

aoo 
ao2 

0.20 

ai2 

a  60 

1.78 
1.64 
4.42 
1.8B 
a  98 
a  28 

a  66 
a25 

4.86 

7.56 

ao6 

a87 

a72 
a20 
a2i 
a76 

4.48 
1.48 

a22 

a  44 
a54 
aoo 
a  84 
a90 
a  87 

4.85 

a  66 
a  74 

1.81 

4.17 
a  96 
1.06 
1.18 

ai7 

1.74 

a  12 

1.56 
1.60 
a63 

a62 
a92 

a98 
a  80 
a46 
a  88 
a  90 

4.62 
4.37 

a  26 

1.00 
1.82 

a56 
aoo 

4.90 

a  74 
a  88 

1.86 

aoo 
a  40 

1.07 

a  10 
a  80 
a  88 

1.36 
1.63 
1.21 
0.40 

a7o 
a  25 

a  19 
aoo 
a  64 
a  26 
aoo 
aoo 

1.81 
1.80 

a50 

37.66 

laas 

1887 

14.76 

1888. 

16.50 

1880 

2a6i 

1800 

la  26 

1801 

30.48 

1802 

21.90 

1896 

ia25 

1804 

Ayerage 

0.71 

0.66 

1.08 

a6i 

a2i 

a  56 

a  62 

a  86 

1.80 

1.42 

a  73 

a  78 

ias7 

STHiLWATBR,  OKLA. 


1805 

a  27 
a  93 

4.77 

8.56 

aoo 

7.26 
4.13 
4.72 

aoo 
a  86 
a  68 
a  86 

4.97 
1.04 
4.51 
a  86 

1.60 

a  64 
a  71 
a  72 

1.60 

a  88 
a  97 

4.19 

4.60 
1.66 

a  80 
a  68 

a38 

L05 

a87 
a  68 

1806 

1897 

a  65 
a61 
a  58 

a  19 
1.51 

aoo 

1.21 

a5i 
a  75 

a  94 
a  80 
a  58 

saoo 

8LG2 

1898 

4a«i 

Average 

1.68 

Le7 

a  40 

a  61 

a38 

a80 

4.61 

a34 

Lse 

a  41 

LOB 

L05 

84.96 

CUPTON,  OKLA. 


1804 

aa6 

L41 
a77 
L19 
4.17 

L46 

aw 
a28 

L25 
a  67 

ai2 
a90 
a  96 

4.82 
4.86 

4.78 

a84 
a69 
a  22 

L26 

a42 
a  67 
a  01 
a6i 
ia64 

L08 

ia82 
ai2 
a64 
a96 

LOO 
4.61 
L96 
a63 
a74 

a85 
a90 

L96 

a73 
a82 

L81 

a  18 
a5i 
a60 
a78 

L12 

a77 

L21 
L26 

a79 

aso 
a63 
a3i 
a  77 
aoo 

L28 

4.84 

a7i 
a  07 
a76 

2a  29 

1806 

8ai9 

1806 

10.48 

1897 

saoo 

1898 

8a  75 

Average 

a  18 

L16 

a88 

a86 

a87 

4.02 

aoo 

a76 

L17 

L88 

a20 

a20 

aai7 

ARAPAHO,  OKLA. 


1804 

a78 
LOl 
L51 
L56 
a94 

aso 
aoo 
a22 
a46 
a62 

a  88 
ao6 
a86 

L71 
L70 

4.87 
L85 
L70 
4.22 
L80 

aoi 

L74 
LOO 

aoo 
a48 

4.82 

aoo 
ao4 
a85 
aoo 

aas 
aoo 
4.n 

L74 

a  82 

aoo 
a  46 

L26 
L66 
L22 

a52 

L16 

a86 
aso 

L97 

L60 

a84 
a87 
aoo 
a79 

IT 

a  10 
a66 
aiB 
aoB 

aoB 

L25 

a86 
a23 
aoo 

2L47 

1806 

1806 

80.  (S 
2a  19 

1897 

2a  69 

1898 

saoi 

Average 

L16 

LIB 

LOO 

an 

4.12 

4.84 

4.73 

a  10 

aoo 

L72 

a98 

L86 

2a  00 

WINNVIEW,  OKLA. 


1808 

a  19 

a70 

L02 

a  08 
a  81 
a66 

aoo 

LOB 

a  02 
a  67 
a2o 

L82 

a  05 
aso 
aoo 

4.40 
LOS 

a24 
a37 
a79 

0.71 
7.42 

laoB 

ars 

L36 
4.81 

a  71 
a  33 

ass 

aoo 
a44 
asB 
a  14 

L64 

aoo 

7.81 

a  86 
a  71 

L83 
LOS 

a  68 

L44 

a28 

a  86 
a  46 
a25 

L18 

T. 
L33 
L83 
LOO 

a86 

L68 

L45 
T. 

a  17 
a  41 
aoB 
a  88 

L80 

a53 

L67 
L26 

a42 
ao6 

25  86 

1804 

L40 
LIO 

aio 

L58 
a  01 

28.96 

1806 

2a  19 

1806 

2L78 

1807 

20.65 

1806 

80.68 

Average 

L65 

L80 

L20 

a56 

4.98 

ao6 

a79 

a  14 

LOO 

L52 

aoo 

L44 

2a  16 

JEPPER80N,  OKLA. 


1804 

L74 
a  96 
a  66 

a  91 
a82 

LOB 

a40 
a  20 

LQS 

a  56 

a22 
a  05 
aso 
a66 

L43 

4.02 

a  02 

L26 

aso 

LOl 

a  16 

L18 
LOO 
4.96 
7.68 

a6i 
a  86 

4.76 

a  16 

7.42 

Lll 
4.17 
a  69 
L16 
a  27 

a  16 
a27 
a72 
a  48 
a40 

a22 
a  84 

4.17 
L86 
L27 

ao6 

a76 
a  85 

a  72 

L26 

aos 
aoo 
a  88 
aoo 
a65 

aoo 
Lao 
a48 
a  50 
a84 

17  69 

1806 

21.56 

1806 

2a  01 

1807 

29.70 

1890 

8a64 

Average 

L82 

LOO 

LM 

a66 

ass 

4.88 

aos 

a6i 

L87 

ai8 

a62 

LOO 

2a  70 
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Total  monthly  and  annual  precipitation — Contixitied. 

MANGUM,  OELA. 


Year. 

Jan. 

IFeb. 

0.81 
1.21 

ao7 

0.90 
0.26 
a38 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June.  July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 
noaL 

1808 

0.26 
1.01 
0.40 
1.67 
1.82 
1.36 

0.66 
0.62 
0.00 
0.10 
1.48 
1.82 

0.38 
2.98 
0.60 
1.76 
2.72 
1.12 

1.66 
2.94 
1.14 
L76 
8.52 
6.17 

1.34 
2.44 
U.64 
a38 
a  28 
7.79 

0.97 
0.93 
6.33 
4.97 
2.28 
2.02 

ai2. 
a25 

a82 

0.96 
2.91 

a4i 

1.62 

1.45 

Tr 

1.34 

2.78 

1.46 

0.08 
2.51 
a72 
1.87 
0.02 
0.60 

0.10 
0.00 
2.26 
0.61 
0.86 
0.66 

0.67 
0.18 
0.92 
a66 
0.21 
2.14 

11.39 

1804 

1886j 

19.52 
82.80 

1806 

22.86 

1897 

22.48 

1898 

30.91 

Average 

1.08 

LOO 

0.68 

1.60 

2.68 

4.96 

a  02 

2.74 

1.44 

0.62 

0.66 

1.28 

2a  84 

Monthly  and  annual  mean  temperat 

OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

urea. 

Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

80.2 
44.2 
36.8 
84.8 
20.6 
48.4 
42.1 
44.1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 
nual. 

1801 

87.8 
8B.0 
87.6 
86.8 
38.2 
30.4 
84.8 
40.4 

48.6 
44.6 
60.2 
82.6 
50.0 
46.4 
60.4 
49.4 

00.8 
60.2 
62.4 
62.9 
63.1 
66.1 
69.6 
67.8 

64.4 
66.2 
66.4 
68.2 
69.3 
73.8 
66.8 
68.2 

74.3 
76.1 
76.2 
75.4 
76.8 
76.2 
76.4 
76.8 

7a2 
79.0 
81.2 
79.4 
78.8 
80.7 
80.8 
78.8 

76.8 
77.0 
75.2 
78.4 
79.1 
8a2 
78.4 
78.2 

72.4 
72.4 
74.4 
74.4 

7ai 

71.  S 
75.2 
74.1 

00.8 
62.0 
61.7 
64.0 
66.7 
68.2 
66.0 
00.1 

47.0 
48.0 
46.4 
48.8 
46.0 
46.6 
48.6 
46.0 

44.4 

36.6 
43.7 
41.6 
38.4 
46.0 
86.6 
86.1 

58.1 

1802 

58.0 

1808 

58.1 

1804 

68.9 

1896 

67.9 

1806 

61.0 

1897 

59.4 

1808 

59.0 

Average 

86.6 

80.1 

48.4 

61.6 

07.6 

75.8 

79.2 

78.8 

73.9 

61.2 

47.0 

30.9 

60.0 

STILLWAT 

BB,0 

KLA 

1806 

69.0 
78.9 
66.4 
64.5 

77.0 
74.7 
76.7 
76.9 

78.4 
80.0 
81.1 
78.9 

79.7 
82.7 
77.8 
77.8 

76.9 
72.0 
74.1 
74.6 

54.9 
59.2 
64.6 
00.2 

45.9 
46.6 
47.0 
46.0 

38.0 
48.4 
82.1 
36.0 

1896 

30.6 
38.7 
87.9 

48.7 
41.4 
48.6 

46.3 
51.0 
48.8 

66.8 
68.0 
58  3 

60.7 

1897 

58.4 

1898 

58.6 

Average 

8L0 

42.9 

49.0 

60.9 

68.2 

76.1 

79.6 

79.4 

74.1 

69.7 

46.4 

87.4 

50.2 

RAINFALL  1899. 

The  rainfall  for  the  first  seven  month  of  1899  at  Oklahoma  City  was 
as  follows: 

Inches. 

January 0.78 

February 0.48 

March 0.90 

April 4.81 

May 9.68 

Jane 4. 91 

July 6.17 

Total .  27.68 

SUNSHINE  1899. 


Month. 


January... 
February.. 

Mar(^ 

ADril 

May 

Jane 

July 

Auffust .... 

September 

October... 

November 

December. 

Total 


Actual 

Possible 

hours. 

hours. 

171.0 

814.6 

288.3 

806.8 

184.8 

872.1 

268.6 

802.7 

811.6 

484.2 

868.8 

4S4.8 

889.9 

442.0 

878.2 

417.1 

806.7 

872.0 

282.6 

860.1 

217.6 

810.1 

206.1 

806.2 

8,208.7 


4,480.2 


Per  cent  of  sunshine  for  the  year,  74. 
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STORMS. 

Severe  storms  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  Oklahoma.  The  blizzards 
of  winter  are  disagreeable  bnt  seldom  severe  enoagb  to  endanger  the 
life  of  persons  ont  in  them,  thunderstorms  are  few  and  not  severe 
and  cyclones  visit  the  Territory  no  of  tener  than  any  of  the  North,  Cen- 
tral, or  Atlantic  Coast  States.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  sen- 
sational newspax>er  correspondents  and  people  with  ignorant  but 
prejudiced  minds,  the  impression  has  obtained  that  OkU^oma  is  the 
home  of  the  cyclone  and  the  tornado,  and  within  a  few  months  such 
generally  reliable  journals  as  the  Scientific  American  and  Leslie's 
Weekly  displayed  unusual  credulity  by  giving  credence  to  a  report  of 
cyclones  being  bombarded  with  captured  Spanish  cannon  and  broken 
up  at  Hennessey,  Okla.,  and  commented  upon  and  discussed  the  same 
at  great  length.  Such  stuff  as  this  causes  the  Western  people  to  lose 
faith  in  the  reputed  intelligence  of  the  East. 

Oklahoma  has  not  been  visited  by  a  severe  storm  of  any  kind  for 
over  two  years,  and  in  the  ten  years  of  her  existence  the  records  of 
the  Government  Weather  Bureau  Service  will  show  that  her  cyclones 
or  other  storms  have  been  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  New  York,  or  a 
half  dozen  other  States,  and  cyclones  have  killed  many  more  i>eople 
and  ruined  manifold  more  property  in  each  of  these  States  than  in 
Oklahoma. 

Yet  the  people  of  Oklahoma  do  not  call  these  States  the  home  of 
the  cyclone  and  sit  up  nights  worrying  over  the  danger  to  their  friends 
and  relatives  living  there. 

AGRICULTURAL  BXPBRIHBNT  STATION. 

This  institution  has  been  of  increasing  value  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  Territory.  Located  at  Stillwater  and  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  it  is  doing 
a  work  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma  in  determining 
the  best  fruits,  grains,  and  other  products  for  this  country. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  published  and  distributed  eight  bulle- 
tins reporting  the  results  of  completed  exx>eriments  and  has  compiled 
and  issued  a  report  of  96  x)ages  summarizing  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  station  since  it  was  established.  These  publications  are  printed 
in  editions  of  15,000  and  prove  of  great  interest  and  benefit  to  the 
people. 

The  station  is  conducting  experiments  along  many  lines  with  the 
constant  purpose  of  making  them  thoroughly  practical  without  losing 
in  the  least  degree  their  scientific  accuracy  and  value.  Members  of 
the  staff  attend  farmers'  institutes  throughout  the  Territory  and  in 
every  way  do  their  utmost  to  advance  the  cause  of  agricultural 
education. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  fertility  of  native  soil,  in  equable  temperature,  in  well-distributed 
rainfall,  in  facility  of  tilling  the  land,  and  harvesting  and  marketing 
crops;  in  freedom  from  scourges,  of  droughts,  insects,  hot  winds,  and 
blizzards;  in  cheapness  of  land — ^in  fact,  in  all  resources  and  condi- 
tions which  unite  to  promote  and  maintain  a  prosperous  and  successful 
agriculture,  Oklahoma  is  unsurpassed,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  is  indeed 
unequaled  by  any  section  of  similar  area  in  the  United  States. 

The  soil  is  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  ranges  in  depth  from  2  to 
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20  feet.  It  will  need  no  costly  fertilizers  even  in  the  coming  genera- 
tions, providing  the  renovating  crops,  cowpeas  and  red  and  crimson 
clover,  which  thrive  well  here,  are  used  judiciously  in  crop  rotation. 
The  farmers  of  the  Atlantic  States  pay  annuaUy  for  commercial 
fertilizers  the  princely  sum  of  $40,000,000.  This  is  essentially  an 
annual  tax  levied  upon  the  agriculture  of  that  section,  in  return  for 
which  the  farmers  do  not  get  as  large  crops  as  those  of  Oklahoma, 
who  are  exempt  from  this  burden. 

THE  FARMER  LEADS. 

Oklahoma  is  to-day  the  most  prosperous  section  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Oklahoma  farmer  is  the  leading  factor  in  this  prosperity. 

While  our  cities  and  towns  have  grown  and  prosjwred  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  factors  in  their  development,  yet,  upon 
the  farmer,  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  grower  of  live  stock,  depends 
much  the  greater  portion  of  the  business  energy  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  handling  of  what  he  produces  and  what  he  uses  and  consumes 
gives  much  of  his  occupation  to  the  dweller  in  the  towns  or  the 
cities  of  the  Territory. 

The  farmer  has  converted  the  raw  prairie  into  fields  of  grain, 
orchards  of  fruit,  and  gardens  of  vegetables;  his  home  dots  the  land- 
scape, his  cattle  and  his  sheep  cover  the  hills,  his  swine  run  the  tim- 
ber, his  horses  and  mules  line  the  highway  conveying  to  market  the 
products  of  the  land  which  has  been  made  to  bloom  as  the  rose. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  continent  are  the  farmers  so  generally  pros- 
perous and  successful  as  in  Oklahoma.  They  are  building  commodi- 
ous barns  and  fine  houses,  riding  in  new  carriages,  improving  their 
farms  in  various  ways,  purchasing  more  and  better  live  stock,  provid- 
ing their  families  with  comforts  and  luxuries,  sending  their  sons  and 
daughters  away  to  school,  taking  pleasure  trips  to  their  old  homes  in 
the  States,  putting  money  in  the  bank,  and  enjoying  life  generally. 

The  true  story  of  the  success  of  many  farmers  in  Oklahoma  reads 
almost  like  fiction. 

The  success  of  Thomas  Standard  is  a  very  good  example  of  what 
can  be  done  in  Oklahoma,  says  the  Okarche  Times  of  recent  issue: 

He  came  here  four  years  Ago  with  practically  nothing  in  the  wav  of  capital, 
skirmished  around  a  little,  mially  got  his  family  here,  went  in  debt  for  teams, 
seed,  feed,  and  everything  else,  bnt  he  and  the  four  boys  also  went  to  work.  They 
bought  a  piece  of  land  on  time,  the  first  crop  was  not  of  mnch  account  and  they 
contmned  **  on  time. " 

Mr.  Standard  engaged  in  buying  wheat  in  Okarche,  and  the  hoys  ran  the  farm 
and  picked  np  any  outside  work  that  came  along.  They  have  all  worked  together 
with  a  wonderful  unanimity,  and  now  have  four  quarter  sections  of  as  good  land 
as  Oklahoma  affords,  a  full  line  of  machinery,  including  a  steam  thrasher,  teams, 
stock,  a  half  interest  in  a  hardware  business,  and  are  in  good  shape  for  the  future. 
This  year  they  have  a  fine  crop  of  over  400  acres  of  wheat,  a  large  field  of  com 
equal  to  any  erown  in  Dlinois  or  any  other  com  State,  and  are  now  negotiating 
for  another  mie  quarter  section  of  land.  Qood  management,  plenty  of  grit,  and 
hard  work  will  make  money  for  anyone  in  Oklahoma. 

This  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases — men  alone  or  with 
families  coming  to  the  Territory  without  a  dollar  and  in  eight  or  ten 
years  securing  a  competence  for  a  life  of  comfort. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

The  class  of  farming  to  be  selected  in  different  portions  of  Okla- 
homa depends  more  on  the  annual  rainfall  and  its  distribution  than 
on  soil  or  other  conditions,  unless  market  facilities  be  an  exception. 
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There  is  poor  soil  in  the  Territory,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  soil  of 
Oklahoma  is  at  least  fairly  fertile,  given  a  sufficient  supply  of  mois- 
ture. Hot  winds  sometimes  cause  much  loss  to  crops,  but  these  would 
be  much  less  severe  if  the  soil  had  abundance  of  water.  Bottom  or 
irrigated  lands  suffer  relatively  little  from,  such  winds. 

The  meteorological  conditions  have  been  studied  long  enough  to 
make  it  safe  to  form  some  general  conclusions,  although  there  are 
considerable  differences  in  the  rainfall  between  series  of  years  as  well 
as  between  different  years  in  any  series.  The  distribution  of  the 
rainfall  through  the  year  is  almost  as  important  as  is  the  total  for  the 
year. 

Under  the  direction  of  army  officers,  the  rainfall  and  temperature 
records  have  been  kept  at  several  forts  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory  for  a  period  longer  than  that  since  the  opening  of  Okla- 
homa to  settlement.  Since  1890  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
has  had  a  central  observing  point  at  Oklahoma  City,  to  which  reports 
are  made  from  a  considerable  number  of  points  by  voluntary  observ- 
ers. The  records  at  the  Stillwater  Experiment  Station  are  not  com- 
plete prior  to  May,  1895. 

As  in  the  States  north  and  south  of  Oklahoma,  the  general  rule  is 
that  the  rainfall  decreases  from  east  to  west  and  with  increased  ele- 
vation. The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  eastern  Oklahoma  has  suffi- 
cient rainfall  so  distributed  throughout  the  year  to  make  the  cultivation 
of  most  ordinary  farm  crops  reasonably  safe,  except  on  high,  sloping 
uplands.  It  is  equally  well  settled  that  extreme  western  Oklahoma  is 
best  adapted  to  grazing  purposes,  that  the  soil  there  had  best  be  left 
in  the  natural  grass  crop,  unless  irrigation  is  practicable,  or  in  case  of 
some  creek  or  river  bottom  land. 

There  is  a  middle  section,  the  boundary  liues  of  which  can  not  be 
exactly  stated,  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  which  for  farm  crops  can  not 
be  stated  with  equal  positiveness.  In  this  section  there  is  most  danger 
of  settlers  making  costly  mistakes.  The  experience  of  farmers  in 
Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas  may  be  studied  with  profit. 
There  is  no  good  reasoD  for  expecting  any  greatly  marked  variation 
in  the  average  rainfall  in  regions  with  the  same  longitude  and  eleva- 
tion north  or  south  of  Oklahoma. 

Of  cultivated  grain  crops  Kafir  and  sorghum  are  safer  for  uplands 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  and  for  all  lands  not  irrigated 
west  of  98°.  Wheat  will  do  well  with  much  less  rain  than  is  neces- 
sary for  corn,  as  it  does  not  continue  its  growth  through  the  extremely 
hot  weather.  Cotton  is  quite  as  subject  to  injury  from  excessive 
rains  or  wet  weather  as  from  moderate  drought.  Alfalfa  is  a  safer 
crop  than  any  of  the  true  clovers  or  the  grasses  usually  cultivated 
farther  north  and  east.  Bermuda  grass  thrives  well  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Territory  at  least.  Bromus  inermis  and  the  so-called 
English  blue  grass  give  promise  of  fair  success.  Orchard  grass  seems 
to  offer  better  promise  than  timothy,  redtop,  blue  grass,  etc.  The 
millets  do  well  generally.  Cowpeas,  soy  beans,  peanuts,  sweet  pota- 
toes, melons,  and  turnips  often  produce  large  crops  with  comparatively 
little  cultivation. 

Fruit  trees  make  a  phenominally  rapid  growth  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 
The  indications  are  that  much  of  Oklahoma  will  prove  to  be  well 
adapted  for  growth  of  apples,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  blackberries, 
and  reasonably  well  suited  for  strawberry  culture. 

Further  information  as  to  rainfall,  temperature,  frosts,  winds,  etc., 
are  given  under  the  head  of  climate. 
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OKLAHOMA  LEADS. 

Under  this  caption  a  recent  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago 
appeared  in  all  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  nation.  The  dispatch  is 
as  follows: 

Chicago,  July  18, — The  report  of  Charles  D.  Snow  &  Co.  shows  that  Oklahoma 
leads  in  wheat  and  oats  yield  and  in  the  condition  of  com.  The  Snow  circular 
says:  *'  Herewith  we  submit  the  result  of  more  than  1,500  inquiries,  as  indicated 
below,  returned  by  our  correspondents  throughout  15  States.  The  figures  will 
bear  careful  study,  as  they  are  the  latest  infomiiation,  and  we  believe  they  are 
reliable." 

Then  follows  the  following  table: 


StAte. 


Michigan 

Indiana 

Oiiio 

Kentucky 

Tennessee ^ 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

Wisconsin 

niinois ! 

Iowa 

KftnnftB - 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 


Average 

Average 

yield  of 

yield  of 

wheat. 

oats. 

BiuheU. 

7.6 

88 

U.8 

26 

17.6 

86 

U.7 

a 

9.6 

12 

10.6 

86 

90 

66 

16 

40 

10.4 

42 

10 

88 

10.0 

82 

11.7 

87 

16.4 

40 

18 

40 

10 

82 

In  condition  of  the  com  crop  Snow  &  Co.  place  Oklahoma  in  the  lead,  with  a 
crop  in  perfect  condition. 


CROP  CONDITIONS  AND  PROSPECTS. 

The  report  of  the  Oklahoma  section  of  climate  and  crop  service  of 
the  Weafiier  Bureau  for  June,  1899,  gives  very  reliably  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  crops  for  the  year,  and  is  as  follows: 

Synopsis  of  climate  and  crops  during  month  of  June, 

THB  WEATHER. 

A  very  even  and  nearly  normal  temx)eratnre  prevailed  dnring  the  entire  month. 
Neither  ahnormal  heat  nor  cold  was  registered.  Average  temx)eratare,  74**. 
The  rainfall  was  everywhere  above  normal.  Bain  nearly  every  day  nntil  the  16th. 
From  the  17th  nntil  the  close  of  the  month,  except  a  few  scattered,  light,  local  show- 
ers, there  was  no  precipitation.  Clondy  or  paotly  cloudy  until  the  16th;  almost 
cloudless  sky  on  and  after  the  17th.    The  ramfall  for  the  month  was  4.91  inches. 

THE  CROPS. 

Wheat  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  was  generally  in  fine  condition  and  con- 
tinued thus  xmtil  idl  was  in  shock,  stack,  or  thrashed.  Harvesting  be^an  on  the 
12th,  but  on  account  of  much  rain  and  wet  ground  was  not  general  untu  the  18th. 
The  bulk  of  the  crop  was  harvested  from  the  18th  to  the  27th.  Onlv  in  the  west 
and  northwest  were  there  fields  of  late  wheat  uncut  at  the  close  of  the  month. 
Some  thrashing  has  been  done,  and  the  vield  has  been  generally  good  and  the 
quality  fine,  especially  early  wheat.  Neitiher  yield  nor  quality  of  Late  wheat  com- 
pare favorably  with  uie  early.  As  thrashing  advances,  it  was  found  that  both 
the  quantity  was  lessened  and  quality  lowered  bv  rust  much  more  than  was 
thought.  Jud^nng  by  that  which  has  suready  been  fiirashed,  the  crop,  as  a  whole, 
is  very  g^ood — above  the  average — ^and  only  excelled  by  the  crop  of  1897. 

Oats.—A.  fair  average  crop  of  oats  ripened  and  was  cut  during  the  last  week  of 
the  month. 
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The  weather  during  the  entire  month  was  favorable  for  the  growth  of  com, 
bat  during  the  first  half  rain  and  wet  ground  prevented  its  being  properly  culti- 
vated; during  the  last  half  of  the  month  conditions  were  favorable  for  work- 
iuR  the  crop,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  the  late  com  had  received  its  last 
CTUtivation  and  laid  by.  Early  com  is  generally  in  silk  and  tassel.  In  the  South 
much  of  it  is  in  the  roastins^-ear  stage,  some  few  fields  already  matured,  and  all 
give  promise  of  a  larRe  yield;  the  ground  is  now  getting  dij,  and  while  not  yet 
suffenng  from  the  lack  of  moisture,  yet  a  general  heavy  rain  would  be  of  great 
benefit,  and  almost  insure  the  early  portion  of  the  crop. 

Ck>tton  did  poorly  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  month — ^too  much  rain  and 
cloudv  weather;  weeds  got  a  big  start,  and  when  the  ground  got  sufficiently  dry 
to  cultivate  the  crop,  some  fields  were  so  foul  with  weeds  and  grass  that  they 
were  abandoned.*  The  crop  generally  did  well  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
month,  and  although  hardly  in  normal  condition,  is  rapidlv  improving.  In  the 
Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  nations  and  in  Greer  County  the  plants  are  forming  an 
abundance  of  squares  and  considerable  bloom.  Elsewhere  throughout  the  cotton- 
producing  districts  the  pkmts  are  branching  and  lower  squares  are  forming.  Web 
worms  did  slight  damage  during  the  early  part  of  the  month,  but  these  aU  dis- 
appeared during  the  lattier  part,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  no  pests  are  hurting 
theplants. 

Hay,^GTB88  has  been  in  perfect  condition  during  the  entire  month,  and  a  veiir 
lar^e  crop  of  fine  hay  is  bein^  made.  Two  crops  of  alfalfa  have  been  cut,  and  mucn 
native  grass  harvested.  This  work  with  favorable  conditions  will  continue  during 
July  and  August. 

Pbtofoes.— -The  first  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  has  been  dug  and  generally  yielded  a 
full  crop.  The  second  crop  is  now  being  planted.  Sweet  potatoes  are  making  a 
fine  ^^wth  and  look  very  promising. 

Minor  crops. — Castor  beans,  Kafior  com,  millet,  peanuts,  and  broom  com  are 
all  doing  well.    SmaU  fruit  and  vegetables  have  been  abundant. 

Fruits. — ^Early  peaches  ripened  during  last  decade  of  the  month.  The  quality 
of  the  crop  was  very  fine,  and  quantity  larger  than  expected.  Late  peaches  are 
doing  weU.  There  was  but  a  light  crop  of  cherries  and  plums.  Apples  give 
promise  of  fair  ^eld.  Grapes  are  unusually  promising,  the  vineyards  being  loaded 
with  young  fruit;  during  the  third  week  of  the  month  bird's-eye  rot  appeared  on 
some  varieties  and  threatened  much  danger,  but  during  the  last  week  wis  rot  did 
no  further  hurt,  and  has  about  disappeared. 

Watermelon  and  cantaloupe  vines  are  well  filled  with  fruit,  which  is  rapidly 
approaching  maturity. 

Farmers  are  now  busily  engaged  in  stacking  and  tlirftRViing  wheat  and  oats, 
making  hay,  and  cultivating  late  cotton. 

The  following  dispatch  in  a  number  of  metropolitan  papers  recently 
depicts  in  glowing  but  truthful  colors  the  present  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  Oklahoma  and  her  i)eople : 

WORLD'S  QARDEN  SPOT. 

The  persistent  claim  of  Oklahoma  that  the  Territory  is  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world  will  be  no  idle  boast  this  year.  Present  indications  point  to  an  unusually 
large  wheat  crop,  and  fruits  are  already  bearing  in  larse  quantities.  The  fears 
formerly  expressed  that  the  lonK  and  severe  winter  would  injure  fruit  and  grains 
are  no  longer  felt,  and  the  excellent  condition  of  the  products  is  a  subject  of  com- 
ment by  aU  travelers  through  the  Territory.  The  products  of  Oldahoma  are 
varied.  In  her  production  of  wheat  and  com  the  Territory  rivals  the  sreatest 
producing  States  of  the  Union,  while  it  is  furnishing  fruits  which  formeny  were 
im^rted  from  California  and  Florida.  Now,  Oklahoma  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest 
frmt-growing  sections  of  the  continent.  Strawberries  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
luscious  variety  were  produced  this  jrear.  Reports  from  all  sections  show  that 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  plums  are  m  good  condition,  and  grane  proe^ects  are 
more  flattering  than  ever  before.  The  x>each  crop  will  be  unuraauy  mie,  although 
the  amount  on  each  tree  is  less  than  the  full  crop.  Wheat,  oats,  and  alfalfo  were 
never  finer,  and  recent  showers  have  benefited  the  crops  greatly.  Glowing 
reports  are  di  ought  from  Kay  and  other  counties  in  the  strip,  which  already  have 
earned  a  great  reputation  in  the  production  of  grains.  Other  portions  of  the  Ter- 
ritory are  not  backward,  however,  in  their  yield.  Estimates  as  to  the  comparative 
production  of  wheat  to  the  acre  are  not  generally  indulged  in,  but  aU  inmcations 
point  to  a  generous  yield.  The  acreage  of  cotton  is  smaller  this  year  than  some 
previous  years,  low  prices  having  discouraged  producers  to  some  extent.    The 
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exports  of  cotton  to  foreign  markets,  as  well  as  the  ^eat  possibilities  opened  np 
by  the  mills  and  compresses,  make  the  industry  an  miportant  one.  The  outlook 
for  cotton  is  ^ood.  All  in  all  the  prospects  for  tnis  year  are  good.  Oklahoma  will 
verily  flow  with  milk  and  honey  and  sustain  the  reputation  as  "  Gk)d*s  country," 
which  its  residents  believe  it  to  be. 

WHEAT   GROWING. 

The  leading  crop  which  the  Territory  markets  is  wheat.  Oklahoma 
produced  this  year  20,000,000  bushels  of  this  grain,  which  at  this  time 
has  all  been  harvested,  much  of  it  thrashec*,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  it  marketed. 

Wheat  growing  certainly  pays  in  Oklahoma.  Upon  single  quarter 
sections  of  Oklahoma  land,  that  five  years  ago  were  raw  prairie,  from 
2,000  to  2,500  bushels  of  wheat  that  tested  from  60  to  62  pounds  to 
the  bushel  were  raised  last  year,  and  this  at  a  minimum  expense.  Men 
have  rented  school  quarters  at  $50  per  year,  and  raised  as  high  as  2,500 
bushels,  having  no  money  invested  in  the  land  and  no  taxes  to  pay. 

Kay  County  is  the  leading  wheat  county  of  the  Territory,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  crop  of  that  county  i*eached  3,500,000  bushels  this 
year,  though  it  was  cut  short  somewhat  by  excessive  rain  just  as  the 
grain  was  heading. 

There  was  a  single  wheat  field  of  5,000  acres  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county  which  yielded  about  90,00^i  bushels  this  year,  and  the  same 
man  will  sow  8,000  acres  next  fall. 

The  unusual  cold  weather  of  the  winter,  the  wet  weather  of  spring, 
and  the  mistake  of  late  planting  combined  to  make  the  yield  per  acre 
small  in  some  localities,  many  farms  running  but  8,  10,  or  12  bushels 
per  acre,  but  there  were  just  as  nany  that  ran  from  25  to  40  and 
occasional  yields  well  up  toward  5' »  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  general 
average  for  the  Territory  was  undoubtedly  in  excess  of  20  bushels  per 
acre. 

In  a  recent  summary  of  the  year's  work  at  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  at  Stillwater  the  following  report  was  made  of  the  wheat 
experiments: 

The  tests  were  made,  as  in  previous  years,  on  the  medium  upland  prairie  soil  of 
the  station  farm,  the  same  tracts  being  used  as  in  1897-98.  The  land  on  which 
the  variety  tests  were  conducted  had  been  manured  in  the  winter  of  1895,  and 
had  the  roots  and  stubble  of  a  crop  of  cowpeas  plowed  under  in  September,  1898. 
Except  where  otherwise  stated  the  other  experiment  plats  had  been  manured  in 
the  summer  of  1898,  at  the  rate  of  a^x)ut  16  tons  coarse  stable  manure  per  acre. 

Varieties. — Thirteen  varieties,  w»ch  one  or  two  exceptions  grown  on  the  farm 
for  the  last  four  years,  were  used  in  the  variety  test,  having  been  selected  from  a 
much  larger  list  as  being  most  promising.  The  seed  used  was  that  of  the  crop  of 
1898,  and  was  of  light  weight.  ^  1  the  plats  were  sown  at  rate  of  5  pecks  per  acre, 
September  19  or  21,  except  Turkey,  wnich  was  sown  September  29.  The  land 
was  plowed  September  10  after  crop  of  cowpeas  following  wheat  had  been 
removed.  The  seeding  was  done  with  a  press  drill,  rows  6  inches  apart.  The 
wheat  came  up  well  in  six  days.  The  first  heads  appeared  from  May  7  to  11. 
The  wheat  was  cut  June  12 — except  Turkey.    The  wheat  was  thrashed  tfune  22. 

Three  plats  each  of  Fulcaster  and  Red  Russian  were  sown  as  check  plats. 
There  was  a  difference  of  4  bushels  in  the  yields  of  these  plats.  The  average  yield 
of  the  three  of  Fulcaster  was  25.8  bushels,  the  Red  Russian.  23.3  bushels.  These 
averages  are  taken  for  these  two  varieties. 

The  average  yield  of  the  13  varieties  was  22.6  bushels.  Only  the  Turkey  yielded 
less  than  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  5  varieties  giving  largest  yields  were :  G^er- 
man  Emperor,  Fulcaster,  Sibley's  New  Golden,  Red  Russian,  and  Early  Ripe. 
The  average  weight  per  bushel  was  about  59  pounds,  varying  from  58  to  60 
pounds.  The  straw  varied  in  height  from  38  to  48  inches,  and,  as  cut,  from  1,870 
to  3,338  pounds  per  acre.    All  varieties  stood  up  well. 
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The  yields  of  the  different  varieties,  yields  of  straw  per  acre,  also  the  avera^ 
yields  for  last  four  years  for  the  varieties  tested  daring  this  time  are  given  in 
table. 


Varieties. 


Oerman  Emperor . . . 
Sibley's  New  Golden 

Fulcaster 

EarlyRipe 

BedKnasian 

New  Red  Wonder... 

NiKgcr 

Fnife 

Miasonri  Bine  Stem . 
Early  Red  Clawson. . 

Pickaway 

Big  English 

Tnrkey 

Average .... 


Grain, 

Straw, 

1899. 

1800. 

ButkeU. 

PoundB. 

27. » 

3,333 

87.2 

2,332 

25.8 

2,330 

23.8 

2,366 

23.8 

2,418 

23.1 

1,900 

22.9 

2,305 

2S.9 

2,005 

21.1 

2.100 

21.1 

1.870 

20.3 

2,079 

20 

2,101 

14,7 

1,738 

2S.8 

2,384 

Grain, 
1808-lHO 


BuahdM. 

28.6 
80.7 
27.7 
28.9 
27.3 


29.8 
28.8 
80.3 
29.1 
28.4 
28.8 


28.5 


A.  Darroch,  of  Red  Rock,  reports  that  his  crop  of  130  acres  of 
wheat  avert^ged  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  berry  is  fine  and  plump 
and  will  test  fully  60  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Mr.  Darroch  is  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  and  says  that  from  his  experience  Oklahoma  leads  the 
country  as  a  wheat  producer. 

One  of  the  best  yields  reported  was  that  of  H.  C.  Swingle,  who  lives 
near  White  Rock.  Mr.  Swingle  had  11  acres  of  wheat  which  aver- 
aged 40  bushels  per  acre,  and  46  acres  which  averaged  29  bushels  and 
3  pecks.     This  undoubtedly  takes  the  prize  for  gocd  wheat. 

A.  B.  Whitney,  west  of  Edmond,  thrashed  1,362  bushels  from  52 
acres;  this  is  almost  26^  bushels  per  acre;  the  average  would  have 
been  larger  bad  not  a  small  portion  of  the  field  blown  out. 

In  Oklahoma  County,  William  Voigbt  thrashed  from  30  acres  757^ 
bushels  of  wheat;  variety  Red  Russian;  this  is  an  average  of  25| 
bushels;  the  wheat  t^ted  a  trifle  over  60  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

D.  A.  Shirer,  near  Oklahoma  City,  had  80  acres  that  averaged  30^ 
bushels  per  acre. 

A.  Anderson,  in  Logan  County,  bad  30  acres  that  ran  33  bushels  pei 
acre. 

These  are  but  few  of  the  moderate  yields  reported,  and  many  as 
good  and  better  could  be  cited  from  every  county. 


CORN. 

**And  the  maize  filled,  grew,  and  ripened, 

Til  it  stood  in  all  the  splendor 

Of  its  garments  green  and  yellow. 

Of  its  tassels  and  its  plmnatfe : 

And  the  maize  ears,  fall  ana  shining, 

Gleamed  from  bursting  dieaths  of  verdure. 


♦» 


The  cornfields  of  Oklahoma  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  behold. 
The  first  settlers  raised  excellent  corn  upon  the  raw  sod,  and  as  the 
ground  has  been  mellowed  and  broken  by  continued  cultivation  and 
saturated  to  greater  depths  by  the  falling  rains,  the  yield  of  the  yellow 
staple  has  everywhere  increased  until  it  seems  prodigious — almost 
beyond  belief. 

The  com  crop  of  Oklahoma  this  year  will  certainly  exceed  75,000,000 
bushels;  how  much  more  it  is  hard  to  estimate,  for  so  little  of  the 
com  is  really  marketed  or  shipped  in  the  shape  of  grain. 
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The  greater  portion  of  the  com  crop  of  Oklahoma  is  driven  to  mar- 
ket on  foot.  The  farmer  feeds  his  crop  to  his  own  stock,  or  sells  to 
the  cattlemen  whose  great  herds  roam  the  prairies  to  the  west,  fill 
the  great  pastures  of  the  Indian  country  to  the  east,  or  are  shipped  in 
to  the  quarantine  feeding  pens  during  the  winter  season. 

Corn  may  not  be  king  in  Oklahoma,  but  it  is  at  least  a  prince  of 
the  royal  blood,  flourishing  freely  and  producing  abundantly  wherever 
the  soil  is  stirred  and  the  golden  grain  dropped  beneath  its  inviting 
mantle.  Many  fields  have  had  well-authenticated  yields  of  80,  90, 
and  even  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  general  average  in  many  locali- 
ties of  40  bushels  on  upland  and  50  to  60  on  bottom  land  is  very 
common. 

At  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exposition  in  Omaha 
last  year  Oklahoma  produced  the  tallest  stalk  of  corn,  measuring  over 
19  feet  in  height,  and  the  Territory  expects  this  year  to  win  in  the 
competition  for  the  tallest  stalk  to  be  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  com  was  a  successful  crop  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  the  Territory — in  the  rich  bottoms  and  the  fertile 
semiwooded  lands — but  the  prevalent  impression  has  been  that  as  a 
rule  it  did  not  succeed  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Territory.  A 
visit  to  the  western  counties  during  the  crop  season  will  dispel  this 
illusion,  as  it  does  many  another  about  the  crops,  rainfall,  and  climatic 
conditions  there.  True,  there  are  many  of  the  high  prairie  uplands 
in  the  extreme  west  that  are  alone  adapted  to  grazing,  but  there  is  no 
part  of  the  Territory  where  com  will  not  do  well  in  the  river  bottoms, 
and  a  recent  trip  through  Custer,  Washita,  and  Blaine  counties  showed 
fields  of  com  as  fine  as  those  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  or  Kentucky,  while 
down  the  Washita  Valley,  along  the  new  extension  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railway  west  from  Chickasha,  was  seen  for  many  miles  one  great  sea 
of  waving  corn,  12  feet  high  and  still  shooting  upward  at  the  top  in 
silken  tassels  and  outward  at  the  sides  in  massive,  bursting  ears  of 
milky  cob,  soon  to  be  covered  with  golden  grain. 

The  corn  crop  of  these  and  adjacent  counties  has  been  a  success  for 
years,  producing  abundantly  and  finding  a  ready  market  at  the  cattle 
ranches  near  at  hand. 

COTTON. 

The  time  was,  even  in  the  short  history  of  Oklahoma,  when  cotton 
growing  was  unknown,  and  when  the  few  enthusiasts  who  advocated 
planting  the  fleecy  staple  were  hooted  at  as  impracticable  and  visionary. 

To-day  a  prominent  place  in  the  diversion  of  crops  in  Oklahoma  is 
assigned  to  cotton,  and  it  is  the  chief  ready-money  crop  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Cotton  in  Oklahoma  produces  from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of 
a  bale  on  the  average,  and  in  many  instances  runs  a  bale  or  over  to 
the  acre.  The  quality  is  ot  the  best,  the  cotton  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territory  being  rated  at  the  top  of  the  market.  It  should  be 
grown  along  with  a  number  of  crops  in  a  system  of  general  farming 
rather  than  be  relied  upon  as  the  only  crop.  The  large  amount  of 
unpicked  cotton  left  each  season  seems  an  evidence  of  some  serious 
miscalculations  in  planning  the  crops  to  be  grown.  It  is  believed  that 
it  will  be  found  profitable,  as  an  average  of  a  number  of  years,  to 
grow  not  more  than  10  acres  of  cotton  to  each  farm,  as  exclusive  cot- 
ton farming  has  not  paid  in  the  South. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  Territory  last  year  reached  about  140,000 
bales,  bringing  in  the  market  about  $5,000,000.    The  beauty  of  cotton 
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growing  is  that  it  brings  new  money  into  the  Territory  from  the  out- 
side, and  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  going  into  the  hands  of  the 
pickers,  is  put  rapidly  into  general  circulation. 

The  acreage  of  cotton  this  year  is  about  equal  to  that  of  last,  and 
the  present  indications  are  for  a  fair  crop. 

The  growing  of  cotton  necessitates  many  gins,  which  give  employ- 
ment, and  has  also  caused  the  erection  of  compresses  and  oil  mills  at  a 
number  of  points,  and  will  in  time  bring  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  to  the  Territory,  developing  our  manufacturing  as  will  no  other 
crop. 

During  the  past  year  large  quantities  of  Oklahoma  cotton  was 
shipped  from  the  Territory  direct  to  Liverpool,  and  several  consign- 
ments of  considerable  magnitude  went  to  far-off  Japan. 

KAFFIB  COBN. 

Kaffir  corn,  a  native  of  Africa,  but  little  known  throughout  the 
North  and  East,  is  one  of  the  profitable  crops  of  this  country.  It 
yields  from  40  to  80  bushels  of  thrashed  seed  per  acre,  and  makes  fine 
feed  for  stock  of  all  classes.  It  always  produces  a  crop,  no  matter 
how  dry  the  season,  and  can  be  planted  any  time  from  April  to  June. 
Planted  even  as  late  as  July  on  ground  from  which  a  crop  of  wheat 
has  been  taken,  it  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  fodder,  with  enough 
grain  to  fatten  cattle  for  market  with  no  other  ration. 

The  grain  makes  excellent  meal  and  also  fine  flour,  and  as  the  crop 
is  never  a  failure,  it  is  a  very  desirable  article  to  plant  in  all  sections. 
Kaffir  com  is  becoming  known  in  the  markets,  and  Oklahoma  exported 
many  carloads  to  Europe  the  past  year. 

MELONS. 

Oklahoma  melons  are  favorably  known  in  all  of  the  markets  of  the 
middle  West.  The  first  settlers  in  the  Territory  early  found  that  the 
soil  produced  magnificent  melons,  and  many  a  settler  raised  a  crop  of 
them  on  the  raw  sod  the  first  year  and  feasted  upon  them  when  often 
he  had  but  little  else.  For  four  or  five  years  they  have  been  shipped 
out  of  the  Territory  in  increasing  quantities.  Last  year  several  hun- 
dred carloads  of  watermelons  and  a  dozen  express  cars  of  cantaloupes 
were  shipped  to  outside  markets,  and  this  year  more  than  twice  that 
many  will  be  sent,  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  running 
of  entire  watermelon  trains  from  the  Territory. 

Then,  too,  the  number  of  melons  consumed  in  the  Territory  is  some- 
thing enormous.  They  come  into  market  about  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  they  stay  until  Thanksgiving.  It  is  only  during  the  first  few  days 
that  the  price  of  a  watermelon  st^ys  above  a  dime  in  an  Oklahoma 
town,  and  by  the  time  the  season  is  well  on  a  man  can  get  one  larger 
than  he  can  carry  for  a  dime  and  three  times  as  large  a  one  as  he  can 
eat  for  a  nickel.  Later  they  go  two  and  three  for  a  nickel.  Canta- 
loupes start  in  at  a  dime  each;  in  a  few  days  drop  to  two  for  a  nickel, 
and  lat^r  to  a  nickel  a  dozen. 

Watermelons  of  40,  50,  and  60  pounds  are  very  common.  Even  70- 
pound  ones  do  not  excite  any  comment,  and  the  Territory  has  produced 
them  tipping  the  scales  at  over  100. 

Oklahoma  City,  Waterloo,  Seward,  Guthrie,  Lawrie,  Bliss,  Ponca, 
and  Blackwell  are  the  leading  melon-shipping  points.  Parties  frojn 
the  famous  Rocky  Ford  district  planted  large  tracts  to  cantaloupes  in 
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Oklahoma  County  this  year,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Okla- 
homa product  is  as  abundant  and  of  as  choice  flavor  as  any  melons 
from  that  district. 

At  Waterloo  a  cooperative  colony  will  ship  largely. 

At  Lawrie  are  loaded  more  watermelons  than  at  any  other  station, 
and  in  season  they  lie  thickly  all  over  the  great  Cimarron  bottom. 
On  One  Hundred  and  One  ranch,  near  Bliss,  in  the  Ponca  Indian 
Reservation,  is  probably  the  largest  melon  patch  on  the  continent — 
over  400  acres  all  in  one  field,  and  all  in  melons.  At  one  corner  of 
this  field  is  a  large  sign  reading:  *'$5  fine  for  any  person  who  passes 
this  way  and  fails  to  eat  a  melon." 

Farmers  who*  have  engaged  largely  in  melon  raising  report  a  net 
profit  of  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre. 

GRASS. 

The  native  grasses  of  Oklahoma  are  one  source  of  great  wealth  for 
the  Territory.  The  wonderful  Buffalo  grass  of  the  western  part  of  the 
Territory,  which  cures  on  the  stalk  as  well  as  the  best  of  cut  and  stacked 
hay,  pastures  thousands  upon  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  the  year 
round,  not  only  sustaining  their  growth  but  often  bringing  them  into 
condition  for  market  with  no  other  feeding.  Then  there  are  the  native 
blue  stem,  gama,  and  other  grasses,  which  cover  the  rolling  prairies, 
the  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  woodlands  of  Oklahoma  with  a  carpet 
of  rich  green  verdure. 

No  other  portion  of  the  country  has  better  native  pasture  than  does 
Oklahoma,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons  of  prairie  hay  are 
cured  and  marketed  every  year.  In  many  places  the  native  grass 
grows  from  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory— called  by  some  the  "short-grass  country" — astonishes  visitors 
with  growths  of  this  kind  in  the  fertile  bottoms,  and  waving  oceans  of 
grass  of  unusual  length  cover  all  the  land. 

Many  varieties  of  cultivated  grass  have  been  tested  and  some  proven 
quite  successful.  Of  these  alfalfa  has  produced  the  best  results.  It 
does  well  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Territory,  producing  three  cuttings 
of  hay  per  season.  The  hay  is  so  rich  that  animals  require  no  grain 
to  fatten,  and  as  a  pasture,  particularly  for  hogs,  it  is  unexcelled. 

Some  of  the  clovers  do  well,  as  does  also  timothy. 

OATS. 

Until  within  the  past  year  or  two  but  little  attention  was  i)aid  to 
oats,  but  the  crops  last  year  and  this  have  been  very  large.  The  Ter- 
ritory seems  well  adapted  to  their  production  and  the  yield  is  prodi- 
gious, often  running  well  up  toward  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  50  to  60 
bushels  is  a  common  average. 

FODDER  CROPS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

The  possibilities  of  this  Territory  as  a  feeding  and  breeding  ground 
for  the  beef  steer  are  unequaled.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  region 
where  the  variety  and  amount  of  forage  crops  that  can  be  grown  is 
greater  than  here,  coupled  with  a  climate  that  makes  shelter  of  any 
sort  a  luxury.  The  corn  and  alfalfa  of  the  central  and  eastern  por- 
tion with  the  "short  grass"  (that  grows  very  tall)  and  Kaffir  and  sor- 
ghums of  the  western  portion  furnish  feed  for  live  stock  which  exceeds 
in  value  any  other  single  interest,  not  even  excepting  the  wheat  crop. 
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The  experiment  station  at  Stillwater  is  studying  the  feeding  valne 
of  the  new  forage  crops  about  which  little  is  ^own,  and  is  securing 
results  of  great  interest  and  value. 

MILLET. 

Millet  does  well  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Territory,  and  more  of  it 
is  raised  each  year,  especially  in  the  sections  where  creameries  and 
cheese  factories  have  been  established,  and  increasing  numbers  of 
milch  cows  are  being  fed  by  farmers. 

W.  N.  Reed,  near  Hoyle,  raised  this  yeari)earl  millet  with  stalks  12 
feet  high  and  heads  6  inches  long,  which  he  estimates  will  produce 
20  tons  of  fodder  to  the  acre. 

CASTOR  BEANS. 

An  important  side  crop  for  many  farmers  of  the  Territory  has  been 
castor  beans.  They  produce  well  in  most  any  part  of  the  Territory 
though  raised  most  extensively  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions. 
They  yield  from  12  to  18  bushels  per  acre,  are  easily  harvested,  and 
bring  on  the  market  from  85  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  The  crop  last 
year  for  the  Territory  was  about  125,000  bushels  and  will  be  about 
the  same  this  year. 

PEANUTS. 

Every  year  the  people  of  Oklahoma  learn  by  experimenting  of  some 
new  crop  adapted  to  the  Territory,  and  it  is  this  constantlj^^  increasing 
diversity  of  crops  that  makes  the  Territory  so  attractive  to  the  people 
of  other  localities  where  but  two  or  three  crops  can  be  successfully 
raised. 

The  farmer  here  is  not  compelled  to  run  his  chances  on  one  single 
crop,  but  can  insure  at  least  moderate  success  in  any  year  by  adapt- 
ing his  crops  for  the  year  to  the  character  of  the  season — wet  or  dry, 
hot  or  cold — he  having  choice  of  six  or  eight  leading  crops,  any  one  of 
which  is  remunerative,  and  part  of  which  can  always  be  found  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  character  of  the  season.  For  some  years  farmers 
here  and  there  over  the  Territory  have  planted  small  patches  of  pea- 
nuts and  found  them  to  yield  abundantly,  but  it  was  not  until  last 
year  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  raise  them  on  a  commercial  scale. 

About  100  acres  were  planted  by  S.  P.  Atherton,  J.  W.  Durst,  and 
Jefferson  Bowen,  farmers  near  Wright,  Lincoln  County,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  crop  surprised  everybody.  The  nuts  produced  were  of 
good  size,  with  firm  meat,  and  yielded  from  50  to  100  bushels  per  acre, 
the  general  average  being  in  excess  of  60  bushels.  As  the  crop  sells 
for  60  cents  per  bushel  the  return  was  found  to  be  very  desirable,  and 
this  year  fully  1,000  acres  of  peanuts  have  been  planted  and  Oklahoma 
will  supply  a  large  part  of  the  peanut  trade  in  the  cities  of  the  middle 
West. 

The  Oklahoma  i)eanut8  rate  as  well  as  those  of  Virginia  or  California 
and  the  growing  of  these  nuts  for  market  will  be  an  important  indus- 
try in  Oklahoma. 

The  three  men  who  grew  the  nuts  so  successfully  last  year  pur- 
chased a  peanut  thrasher  and  kept  it  running  all  the  fall  on  their  own 
crops  and  those  of  their  neighbors.  This  is  the  only  thrasher  of  the 
kind  at  work  anywhere  between  the  Pacific  Slope  and  the  AUeghenies. 
A  feature  of  the  peanut  crop  that  adds  to  its  profit  and  success  iB 
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that  hogfi  will  fatten  most  readily  on  rejected  nuts  and  will  root  out 
all  that  are  left  in  the  ground,  while  the  thrashed  vines  make  a  hay 
very  nutritious  and  highly  relished  by  live  stock. 

VARIOUS  OTHER  PEODUCTS. 

Broom  corn  has  been  profitably  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  - 
and  where  a  man  engages  in  it  largely,  erects  proper  drying  sheds, 
and  ships  by  the  carlwtd  it  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  of  the  section. 

Tobacco  can  be  grown  with  success  in  parts  of  the  Territory, 

Cowpeas,  beets,  rutabagas,  turnips,  and  other  similar  products  for 
cattle  feed  are  readily  grown  everywhere  in  the  Territory, 

All  kinds  of  garden  vegetablesdo  well.  Tomatoes  produce  famously, 
radishes  and  beets  grow  to  mammoth  proportions,  and  peas,  beans, 
lettuce,  etc.,  are  plentiful  everywhere. 

Sweet  potatoes  srrow  like  weeds  and  produce  enormously  of  the  best 
quality.  Irish  potatoes  do  well  in  most  sections,  though  the  late 
potatoes  do  not  keep  well.  Oklahoma  raises  the  finest  early  potatoes 
in  the  West  and  they  are  shipped  out  by  the  carload  in  May  and  June. 

ORAIN   INSPECTION. 

The  last  legislature  passed  an  act  creating  the  office  of  Territorial 
grain  inspector  and  providing  for  the  inspection  and  grading  of  wheat 
at  all  elevators  and  shipping  points,  which  will  give  Oklahoma  wheat 
a  better  standing  on  the  markets  of  the  world  and  be  of  benefit  alike 
to  grain  buyers  and  wheat  raisers. 

Grain  elevatora  in  the  Territory. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Mo  Other  section  of  the  United  States  can  successfully  raise  as 
many  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruit  as  Oklahoma,  and  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  Oklahoma  fruit  will  be  as  well  and  favorably  known 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  as  those  of  California,  Florida,  or  any 
other  fruit-growing  section.  Something  over  20,000,000  fruit  trees 
have  been  planted  by  the  farmers  and  orchardists  of  the  Territory 
and  when  these  all  come  into  bearing  Oklahoma  fruit  will  be  shipped 
to  every  market.     The  people  of  the  Territory  do  not  themselves 
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realize  how  great  the  number  of  fruit  trees  they  have  planted.  As 
comparatively  few  of  the  trees  bore  until  the  last  year  or  two  every 
man  kept  on  planting,  and  as  the  few  trees  that  bear  are  young  and 
produce  the  minimum  amount  of  fruit  the  planting  is  Htill  kept  up. 
When  these  trees,  in  a  few  years,  come  into  full  bearing  the  fruit  crop 
of  the  Territory  will  be  something  enormous.  In  the  towns  every 
residence  lot  has  from  6  to  2  dozen  fruit  trees  upon  it,  some  of  the 
towns  being  veritable  orchards.  So  far  the  fruit  crop  has  found  a 
ready  home  market  but  in  a  few  years  the  shipment  will  be  large  and 
canning,  preserving,  and  pickling  establishments  will  be  necessary  to 
care  for  the  crop.  The  sale  of  fruit  jars  for  the  canning  and  preserv- 
ing of  fruits  for  domestic  use  has  reached  over  12,000,000  the  past 
two  years. 

The  saving  at  home  of  the  large  amount  of  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  gone  out  of  the  Territory  for  canned  fruit  represents 
no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  present  great  prosi)erity  of  the  Territory. 

Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  at  first,  apples  are  doing  well 
in  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  Peaches,  plums,  p)ears,  apricots,  cher- 
ries, grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  fruit  do  well.  Thousands  of  gallons  of  the  finest  wines  are 
produced  every  year. 

Every  farm  has  a  fine  growing  orchard  and  many  farmers  have  put 
40,  50,  and  even  60  acres  out  to  fruit.  The  size  of  Oklahoma  fruit  is 
always  above  the  average,  the  flavor  the  best,  and  the  grower  does 
not  have  so  great  a  number  of  insect  pests  to  fight  as  have  the  major- 
ity of  localities. 

PEACHES. 

All  varieties  of  x)eaches  do  well  in  Oklahoma.  Owing  to  the  unprec- 
edented cold  weather  of  last  winter  the  crop  this  year  was  not  large, 
but  most  localities  have  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand,  which 
insures  a  good  fair  price  to  the  grower.  Many  Alberta  peaches  are 
shown  weighing  from  9  to  12  ounces,  and  measuring  10  and  11  inches 
in  circumference.  Many  peach  trees  bear  when  but  2  years  old,  and 
at  3  years  from  the  seed  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  tree  to  produce  as 
much  as  a  half  bushel  of  i)eaches.  The  growth  of  the  trees  is  remark- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  The  peaches  of  Oklahoma  ripen 
from  late  June  until  November,  and  Oklahoma  will  in  a  few  years  be 
one  of  the  important  sources  of  the  nation's  supply  of  peaches. 

OKLAHOMA  APPLES. 

When  this  country  was  thrown  open  to  settlement  not  more  than 
one  in  twenty  believed  apples  could  be  grown  here.  A  number 
planted  trees — some  of  them  with  little  faith — and  when  it  was  seen 
the  trees  were  growing  the  skeptics  would  shake  their  heads  and  say, 
"They  will  never  bear  fruit."  Four  years  ago,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
doubting  ones,  a  few  of  the  trees  began  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  last  two 
years  convinced  every  observant  person  that  apples  could  be  grown 
of  the  finest  grade,  and  this  year  makes  it  clear  to  the  orchardist  that 
Oklahoma  is  soon  to  be  a  great  apple-producing  State. 

Of  course  many  of  the  Northern  varieties  of  apples  do  not  do  well 
in  this  Southern  country,  but  experience  has  already  developed  that 
many  varieties  seem  particularly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Oklahoma,  and  apples  are  shown  here  the  equal  of  any  grown  in  the 
famous  apple  orchards  of  the  world. 
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Hundreds  of  Oklahoma  farmers  will  this  year  have  100  or  200  bush- 
els of  apples,  many  have  up  to  500,  some  as  high  as  1,000,  and  several 
orchards  in  the  Territory  will  yield  from  2,000  to  3,000  bushels  of  this 
luscious  fruit. 

At  the  Territorial  Experiment  Station  farm  at  Stillwater  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  apples  fruited  in  1898:  Broadwell,  Cannon  Pearmain, 
Cole's  Quince,  Crawford,  Hockett's  Sweet,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lowell, 
Late  Strawberry,  Maiden's  Blush,  Moon,  Mammoth  Black  Twig, 
Nansemond  Beauty,  Pomeroy,  Talman's  Sweet,  Wagener,  Water, 
Yopp's  Favorite. 

The  following  varieties  of  apples  set  fruit  in  1899 :  American  Sum- 
mer Pearmain,  Alexander,  Arkansas  Beauty,  Arkansas  Black,  Bledsoe, 
Black  Annette,  Carolina  Watson,  Cullen's  Keeper,  Crawford,  Cole's 
Quince,  Domine  Dickinson,  Early  Ripe,  Fenley,  Fallawater,  Gano, 
Hightop  Sweet,  Ingram,  Indian,  Jones's  Seedling,  Kittageskee,  King, 
Kansas  Queen,  Lowell,  Limber  Twig,  Maiden's  Blush,  Missouri 
Pippin,  Moon,  Nantahalee,  Nero,  Pyle's  Red  Winter,  Porter,  Rambo, 
Rh(Kie's  Orange,  Stewart's  Golden,  St.  Lawrence,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Talman's  Sweet,  Wagener,  Water,  Willow  Twigg,  Yopp's  Favorite. 

Oklahoma  exhibited  apples  at  the  Omaha  exposition  equal  to  any 
shown.  In  ten  or  a  dozen  years  Oklahoma  will  be  counted  a  great 
apple  country. 

GRAPES. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  indigenous  to  Oklahoma.  Every  variety  of 
grape  known  from  Maine  to  California,  from  Florida  to  Oregon,  cae 
be  grown  in  Oklahoma.  So  great  is  the  production  of  grapes  in  the 
Territory  that  the  home  market  is  already  overstocked,  and  the  largn 
grower  must  either  be  prepared  to  ship  in  quantities  or  turn  his  sur- 
plus product  into  wine.  Oklahoma  has  the  ideal  climate,  combined 
with  the  best  soil,  for  the  most  successful  growing  for  either  table  use 
or  wine  of  a  greater  variety  of  grapes  than  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States. 

The  fruit  grows  in  immense  bunches,  which  ripen  evenly,  with  no 
stung  grapes  or  mildew,  and,  coming  into  maturity  from  July  15  to 
September  15,  reach  the  markets  ahead  of  the  Northern  grape  and 
just  after  the  Southern.  Wine  can  be  made  without  sugar  from 
Oklahoma  grapes  and  be  almost  as  sweet  as  Northern  wines  made  with 
sugar,  and  the  wine  made  in  Oklahoma  matures  a  year  earlier  than 
that  of  the  North.  Already  Oklahoma  wines  are  favorably  known  on 
the  markets.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  vines  in  Oklahoma  are  phe- 
nomenal. Many  vines  bear  the  second  j'^ear  from  the  cutting  and  a 
good  crop  is  realized  the  third  year,  the  yield  continuing  to  increase 
steadily  for  almost  a  generation.  Thousands  of  acres  are  in  vineyards 
in  Oklahoma  and  their  area  is  being  increased  greatly  each  year.  The 
manufacture  of  wine  has  already  become  an  important  industry  of 
the  Territory. 

OTHER  FRurrs. 

Every  variety  of  pitted  fruit  does  well  in  Oklahoma.  All  of  the 
native  varieties  of  plums  thrive  and  produce  abundantly,  and  the 
results  from  the  Japan  varieties  would  seem  all  that  could  be  asked, 
the  trees  bearing  such  loads  as  to  weigh  the  limbs  to  the  ground. 
Damsons,  Green  Gage,  Chickasaw,  Wild  Goose,  and  others  always  do 
well,  and  a  wild  plum  is  found  which  is  palatable,  productive,  and 
hardy,  and  capable  of  great  improvement  under  cultivation. 
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As  fine  apricots  are  raised  as  ever  came  from  California;  nectarines 
and  German  prunes,  quinces,  and  crab  apples  all  do  well,  and  almond 
and  fig  trees  have  been  grown  to  maturity  and  bearing. 

But  little  attention  was  paid  to  pears  the  first  few  years  and  almoet 
none  planted.  Some  of  the  later  planting  are  coming  into  bearing  now 
and  the  yield  is  everywhere  phenomenal.  The  dwarf  varieties  are 
best,  and  very  fine  specimens  weighing  from  a  half  to  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  are  shown. 

Cherries  of  all  varieties  do  well.  The  trees  are  of  somewhat  slow 
growth,  but  bear  early  and  abundantly  and  handsome  profits  are 
realized  from  the  crop. 

BERRIES. 

The  home  market  for  berries  of  all  kinds  has  never  yet  been  fully 
supplied,  and  there  is  money  in  berry  growing  in  Oklahoma  and  will 
be  for  many  years.  The  strawberry  is  nowhere  grown  to  greater  per- 
fection than  in  Oklahoma.  Of  large  size,  delicious  flavot,  and  abun- 
dant yield,  nothing  more  could  be  wanted.  The  grower  finds  a  home 
market  at  a  good  price  for  all  he  can  produce.  Oklahoma  is  the  home 
of  the  blackberry  and  the  dewberry,  and  they  grow  rapidly,  are  pro- 
lific in  bearing,  and  a  sure  crop  every  year. 

Near  Dale,  Mr.  Taylor  gathered  from  1,700  Early  Harvest  black- 
berry plants  1,100  gallons  of  berries,  and  disposed  of  them  at  25  cents 
per  gallon.  He  derived  $275  for  them,  and  the  plants  had  been  set 
out  but  eighteen  months.  A  farmer  living  atK)ut  5  miles  east  of 
Shawnee  had  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  the  Early  Harvest 
blackberries,  and  this  season's  crop  cleared  him  $100  after  having 
hired  the  berries  picked.  Another  farmer  living  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  Tecumseh  had  3  acres  of  two-year-old  Early  Harvest  black- 
berries this  season  and  the  receipts  enabled  him  to  deposit  $800  in  the 
bank. 

Grooseberries  can  be  grown  with  success,  and  raspberries  do  mod- 
erately well  in  many  localities. 

IRRIGATION. 

Oklahoma  has  a  complete  irrigation  law,  defining  and  providing  for 
water  rights  in  every  detail,  but  the  rainfall  is  so  abundant  and 
ordinarily  so  well  distributed  throughout  the  year  in  almost  all  of 
the  Territory  that  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  irrigation. 

In  Beaver  County  a  considerable  system  of  ditches  has  been  main- 
tained along  the  Cimarron  Valley  with  success  and  profit,  and  many 
private  plants  for  pumping  from  rivers  by  steam  or  gas  engines  and 
from  wells  by  windmills  are  located  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory, 
though  mostly  on  a  small  scale. 

The  grower  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  berries  has  come  to  learn, 
however,  that  no  matter  how  abundant  the  rain  the  possession  of  a 
supply  of  water  to  turn  upon  the  garden,  field,  or  orchard  at  just  the 
right  time  pays  a  big  profit  on  its  cost,  and  irrigation  is  destined  to 
receive  more  attention  in  the  Territory,  as  well  as  everywhere  in  the 
West,  in  the  future. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  has  granted  right  of 
way  for  canals  and  reservoirs  on  public  lands  in  Oklahoma  to  the 
Claremont  Land  and  Irrigation  Company  and  the  Settlers'  Milling, 
Canal  and  Reservoir  Company. 
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LIVE-STOCK  INTERESTS. 

Wliile  all  branches  of  agriculture  are  conducted,  i)erhai)s,  as  suc- 
cessfully and  as  profitably  in  Oklahoma  as  elsewhere,  the  handling  of 
live  stock  offers  special  inducements,  and  by  reason  of  favorable  con- 
ditions existing  here  should  prove  remunerative  even  when  unprofit- 
able in  other  localities.  The  short  winters,  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
grasses,  pasturage  upon  which  stock  may  be  grazed  almost  the  entire 
year,  and  abundance  of  water  and  a  supply  of  all  the  grains  grown 
in  the  temperate  region  are  ideal  conditions  for  the  growth  and 
development,  at  minimum  cost,  of  live  stock  of  superior  quality. 

The  live-stock  interests  of  Oklahoma  are  very  large  and  the  amount 
of  money  invested  therein  increases  every  year. 

By  enactment  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  1895  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  were  constituted  ex  officio 
a  Territorial  live-stock  sanitary  board  charged  with  the  execution  of  a 
law  enacted  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  live-stock 
industry.  The  board  has  held  many  meetings  and  done  much  along 
this  Hue,  and  I  believe  its  work  has  been  beneficial  to  the  Territory, 
the  farmer,  and  the  stock  raiser. 

Very  little  disease  has  appeared  among  the  live  stock  of  the  Terri- 
tory during  the  past  year,  and  prompt  action  by  the  live-stock  com- 
mission or  its  agents  has  stamped  out  and  prevented  any  general 
contagion  from  the  cases  that  did  appear. 

The  assessors'  returns  for  1899  show  the  following  number  of  head 
of  live  stock  returned  for  taxation  in  every  county  in  the  Territory: 

Head  of  live  stock  assessed  in  1899, 


County. 


Beaver  

Blaine. 

Canadian 

Cleveland 

Custer 

Dewey , 

Day... 

Oarfleld 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 

BJngflsher 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Sioble 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pottawatomie 
Roger  Mills... 

Washito 

Woods 

Woodward ... 

Total.... 


Mules 

Horses. 

and 
asses. 

Cattie. 

Sheep. 

6,1«3 

871 

76,171 

11,005 

5,098 

764 

8,112 

1,061 

11,807 

1,910 

148,588 

1,117 

6,6i5 

2,741 

9,008 

890 

6,759 

1,478 

89,662 

198 

4,677 

1,022 

21.175 

154 

1,905 

244 

23,098 

16 

18,174 

2,741 

20,382 

200 

10,971 

1.782 

23,685 

76 

16,068 

^•^ 

68,619 

12,769 

11,891 

1,891 

17,500 

162 

9,695 

1,884 

16,451 

222 

11,806 

8,596 

16,342 

889 

9,241 

2,583 

14,872 

162 

6,706 

1,864 

89,096 

70 

8,001 

2,446 

18,196 

208 

10,974 

2,045 

69,484 

1,473 

10,696 

2,6n 

17,865 

370 

10,290 

8,993 

18,865 

187 

5,575 

851 

82,986 

2,118 

8,050 

2,228 

82,867 

113 

22,989 

2,669 

62.912 

2,302 

7,817 

603 

85,286 

1,446 

216,971 

44,191 

849,767 

36,652 

Swine. 


411 

2,677 

6,194 

11,227 

6,186 

8,454 

658 

15,606 

15,217 

4,769 

14,606 

6,614 

18,142 

11,462 

10,20B 

11,549 

86,432 

22,586 

10,679 

996 

6,892 

28,797 

1,890 


228,496 


CATTLE. 


The  most  important  branch  of  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  Ter 
ritory  is  that  of  cattle  raising  and  it  is  largely  to  the  protection  of  the 
cattle  of  the  Territory  that  the  live-stock  commission  have  directed 
their  work. 
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A  decided  effort  has  been  made  the  past  year  to  stamp  out  the  Texas 
fever  from  among  our  cattle,  and  though  we  have  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  is  desirable  still  the  amount  of  splenetic  fever  has  been  less 
than  in  former  years.  Experience  has  convinced  every  member  of  the 
board  that  in  order  to  fully  protect  and  guard  the  best  interests  of  the 
Territory  in  this  regard  the  most  rigid  quarantine  must  be  maintained 
against  the  admission  of  Southern  cattle,  and  the  present  year  the 
southern  line  of  the  Territory  will  be  rigidly  guarded  and  no  open 
season  allowed  in  which  cattle  are  moved  indiscriminately.  As  a 
result  the  Federal  authorities  have  conditionally  moved  their  quar- 
antine line  one  tier  of  counties  farther  south  and  east,  and  we  hope 
within  a  very  few  years  to  have  all  Oklahoma  above  the  Federal  line, 
having  stamped  out  all  infection  of  Southern  or  splenetic  fever  from 
the  herds  of  the  Territory. 

Oklahoma  cattle  are  already  recognized  as  of  a  high  grade  and  the 
cattle  growers  everywhere  are  grading  up  their  herds.  In  western 
Oklahoma  the  Texas  Longhom  no  longer  predominates  as  all  the 
herds  show  evidences  of  grading,  and  in  Woodward,  Beaver,  and 
other  western  counties  are  many  valuable  herds  of  thoroughbreds  or 
high-grade  cattle,  while  on  the  farms  of  the  more  thickly  settled  sec- 
tions are  everywhere  seen  high-grade  dairy  and  stock  cattle. 

The  leading  cattle  raisers  of  the  Territory  have  been  for  some  years 
organized  as  the  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Association.  This  association 
continues  to  make  a  steady  growth.  It  now  has  membership  in 
Kansas  and  Texas  as  well  as  Oklahoma  and  maintains  careful  brand 
inspection  at  all  the  markets.  It  has  a  membership  valuation  at  the 
present  time  of  over  $6,000,000.  Live-stock  conditions  are  prosi)erou8 
and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  indeed  encouraging. 

W.  E.  Bolton,  secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Association,  and  editor  of 
the  Live  Stock  Inspector,  published  at  Woodward,  in  a  recent  com- 
munication speaks  as  follows  on 

THE  LIVE-STOCK  INTERESTS  OF  WESTERN  OKLAHOMA. 

Some  sections  of  the  comitry  were  settled  when  the  people  got  off  on  the  wrong 
foot.  Western  Oklahoma  is  more  fortunate.  The  i)eople  nave  made  no  mistakes. 
It  was  created  for  a  cow  country,  and  the  cattle  interests  have  flourished  from 
long  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  strip  for  settlers. 

In  some  sections  here  the  homesteaders,  for  a  season,  tried  to  raise  cotton  and 
succeeded,  hut  when  they  compared  it  with  the  profits  from  grazing  and  feeding 
cattle,  they  promptly  abandoned  the  cotton,  and  now  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion.  This  is  the  most  favored  spot  in  all  the  broad  West  for  grazing  cattle 
intended  for  feeders.  The  plentiful  water,  the  rich  grassy  prairies,  interspersed 
with  broad  alluvial,  suhirrigated  creek  and  river  bottoms,  make  a  perfect  ranch 
country  for  the  growth  of  jjrime  steers  for  the  feed  lots  of  eastern  Old^oma. 

The  rich  bottom  lands  wiU  raise  an  abundance  of  feed  to  keep  the  yearlings 
growing  from  the  time  they  are  calves  to  the  time  they  are  ready  to  be  finished  by 
ninety  to  one  hundred  days  full  feed  on  com  or  cotton-seed  meal. 

The  complaint  has  gone  up  from  some  of  the  Western  ranges  that  the  range 
has  been  overstocked  and  that  the  grass  is  gone. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  asked  to  devise  some  means  of  restoring  the 
growth  of  grass.  Western  Oklahoma  pastures  are  perfect.  Never  was  therefa 
better  growth  of  grass  than  we  have  this  year.  The  catHe  were  a  little  late  m 
getting  full  flesh,  but  to-day  they  are  ^ing  to  market  in  prime  condition. 

We  are  very  fortunately  situated,  just  oetween  the  great  com  belt  and  the 
great  breeding  grounds  of  Texas.  We  realize  that  the  calf  crop  is  not  as  good  on 
our  range  any  year  as  it  is  in  Texas,  southwest  of  us. 

The  demand  and  prices  for  feeders  this  year  are  very  satisfactory.  The  pwn«J 
of  herds  are  getting  well  paid  for  their  investment  and  trouble,  and  are  in  good 
condition  to  nU  then*  pastures  and  feed  lots  for  the  coming  year.  Feed  is  plenty 
and  of  the  best  quality.    Com  is  good  this  year,  but  can  not  be  depended  upon* 
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Kaffir  com  has  made  a  perfect  crop,  and  the  cane  fields  could  not  be  better.  Eyery- 
body  learned  a  lesson  from  the  scarcity  of  feed  last  year,  and  all  have  pre^red  to 
feed  liberally  this  winter.  The  day  has  passed  when  many  men  will  go  into  the 
winter  with  a  string  of  900-ponnd  steers  and  come  out  with  700-ponnd  steers. 

It  is  now  a  universally  accepted  fact  that  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  at  least 
keei>  all  the  weight  vou  have,  and  ^in  some  if  possible,  between  Christmas  and 
Apnl.  It  is  a  grand  sight  now  to  nde  over  the  luxuriant  pastures  filled  with  fat 
cattle  and  look  off  into  the  valleys  covered  with  stacks  or  ricks  of  cane  hay,  or 
prairie  hay.  The  hay  crop  is  immense,  and  every  man  is  doing  his  best  to  nro- 
vide  an  abundance  for  the  winter's  consumption.  The  outlook  for  the  cattle  inaus- 
try  never  was  brighter.  The  clouds  of  last  winter  have  all  vanished.  The  sol- 
vency, stability,  and  business  energy  of  the  cow  men  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the 
very  small  number  of  failures  from  the  severe  losses  of  last  winter. 

Never  again  will  the  capitalist  be  afraid  to  invest  in  cattle  paper.  While  there 
has  been  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  imperfect  inspection  of  cattle  by 
the  sanitary  board,  we  have  escaped  infection  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  ranges 
were  never  freer  from  infectious  disease.  If  from  now  on  the  board  will  give  us 
at  least  one  good,  energetic  inspector  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  inspect- 
ors and  the  Kansas  inspectors,  by  another  year  all  Oklahoma  above  the  quarantine 
line  will  be  absolutely  free,  and  the  line  can  be  moved  south,  adding  millions  in 
value  to  Oklahoma  cattle. 

The  great  need  of  western  Oklahoma  is  a  cattle  exchange  at  which  the  feeders 
can  be  sold  direct  to  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  and  the  eastern  Oklahoma  pur- 
chasers and  feeders  without  paying  so  much  tribute  to  the  railroads  and  uve- 
stock  markets.  If  we  had,  at  some  central  point  on  the  range,  a  properlv  orjpgn- 
ized  exchange,  the  expense  of  marketing  would  be  decreased  one-half.  Why 
should  a  herd  of  cattle  be  shipped  to  the  great  markets  and  then  back  to  centriu 
Kansas  to  be  fed  ?  Why  not  snip  direct  from  the  range  to  the  feed  lot  by  the  short- 
est railroad  route?  The  shrinkage  in  the  cattle  and  the  railroad  haul  would  be  a 
handsome  little  profit  to  the  range  men  and  feeders. 

The  cattlemen  need  better  organization.  It  would  advance  both  their  interests 
and  the  interests  of  the  consumers.  The  com  raisers  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Mississippi  should  cooperate  with  the  Western  cattle  raisers  to  further  their 
mutual  interests.    Oklahoma  cattle  always  top  the  markets. 

HOGS. 

During  the  year  jnst  closed  over  2,500  carloads  of  hogs  were  shipped 
from  Oklahoma  to  market,  and  each  year  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma 
are  turning  their  attention  more  to  hog  raising  as  a  most  profitable 
adjunct  to  general  farming,  while  the  number  of  large  exclusive  hog 
raisers  is  also  increasing. 

In  many  localities  well  adapted  to  hog  raising  little  attention  was 
paid  to  this  industry  because  of  the  long  distance  to  railways,  but  the 
building  of  many  new  lines  of  railway  in  the  Territory  has  greatly 
stimulated  the  industry.  In  no  section  of  the  United  States  can  bet- 
ter pork  be  produced  with  the  minimum  of  cost  and  labor. 

In  the  wooded  sections  hogs  feed  on  nuts  and  mast  and  need  very 
little  grain,  and  many  farmers  are  marketing  the  finest  hogs  fattened 
entirely  on  alfalfa  pasture. 

OTHER  LIVE  STOCK. 

Oklahoma  has  produced  a  number  of  horses  with  enviable  track 
records,  and  several  large  horse  farms  have  recently  been  established 
in  the  Territory,  but  the  supply  of  horses  has  been  but  little  beyond 
the  local  demand.  With  a  climate  in  which  horses  can  run  at  lai'ge 
almost  every  day  in  the  year,  with  its  magnificent  areas  of  grass,  and 
its  abundant  crops  of  hay  and  grain,  Oklahoma  is  destined  to  become 
known  as  an  important  horse-producing  section.  Several  years  ago 
sheep  were  to  be  found  in  but  two  or  three  counties  of  the  Territory, 
and  now  there  are  some  in  every  county,  with  very  large  herds  in 
Beaver  and  Greer  counties.     Oklahoma  farmers  are  learning  that 
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sheep  are  very  profitable  in  this  country,  every  part  of  which  seems 
admirably  adapted  to  sheep  raising.  After  making  a  recent  trip 
through  Beaver  County,  an  inspector  of  the  Territorial  school  land 
dex)artment  in  an  interview  spoke  of  the  profits  of  sheep  and  other 
live-stock  raising  as  follows: 

The  biff  ranchmen  out  there  live  the  serene  and  hai>py  life.  Their  homes  are  as 
comfortably  furnished  as  those  of  wealthy  men  in  cities.  I  was  especially  stmck 
with  the  ranch  of  Robert  Dean,  United  States  commissioner,  who  lives  4  miles 
from  Garrett.  By  means  of  irrigation  his  yard  was  a  veritable  rose  garden.  He 
owns  5,000  sheep,  from  which  he  sells  lambs  and  wool.  He  told  me  enough  to 
show  that  his  was  a  prosperous  business.  For  the  last  five  years  the  cost  of  main- 
taining  each  sheep  a  year  did  not  exceed  38  cents.  His  wool  crop  this  year  aver- 
aged 8  pounds  to  the  sheep,  for  which  he  got  15  cents  per  i>ound.  He  got  $1.50 
each  for  his  lambs.  Assuming  that  he  got  1,500  lambs,  his  income  from  this 
source  was  $2,250 ;  his  wool  amounted  to  ^,000,  making  a  total  of  $8,250.  From 
this  deduct  the  cost  of  38  cents  for  each  sheen,  $1 ,900,  and  you  have  $6,350  left.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  his  net  profits  were  easily  $5,000.  He  told  me  that  he  never 
fed  his  sheep  a  mouthful  of  grain  or  forage,  which  means  that  Mr.  Dean  sits  con- 
tentedly at  home  growing  rich  with  little  exertion.  Cattle  raising  is  just  as 
remunerative.  When  a  young  man  £^ts  married  in  that  countrv  he  locates  in 
some  valley  where  grazing  is  good  and  builds  him  a  **  dobe  home ;  'then  he  digs  a 
big  pond  and  buys  a  windmill.  His  next  work  is  to  turn  loose  fifty  or  sixty  cows 
and  nis  start  in  life  is  made.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  watch  his  cattle,  keep  his  pond 
full  of  water,  and  raise  a  little  forage  for  emergencies.  I  know  of  many  yoong 
men  living  just  that  way  and  doing  well. 

The  poultry  industry  is  no  small  item  in  the  pro8X)erity  of  Okla- 
homa. Ideal  conditions  for  the  successful  raising  of  poultry  prevail 
in  Oklahoma,  and  the  Territory  is  now  making  large  daily  shipments 
of  poultry  and  eggs.  On  one  occasion  during  the  past  year  when  the 
cold  weather  produced  an  egg  famine  in  the  North,  Oklahoma  rushed 
eggs  to  market  by  the  carload,  over  1,500  dozen  being  marketed  by 
farmers  in  the  city  of  Perry  alone  in  a  single  day. 

lONBS  AND  MINERALS. 

But  comparatively  little  mining  has  been  done  in  Oklahoma,  unless 
the  quarrying  of  large  quantities  of  building  and  paving  stone  be 
classed  as  mining. 

Coal  is  mined  to  a  limited  extent  in  Pawnee  County  and  in  the 
Osage  Reservation,  but  veins  of  varying  thickness  and  quality  have 
been  discovered  also  in  Payne,  Lincoln,  Logan,  and  Pottawatomie 
counties  and  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  ResMsrvation. 

In  the  mountainous  country  in  the  extreme  western  end  of  Beaver 
County  are  many  indications  of  mineral  deposits,  and  on  Carisco 
Creek,  near  Kenton,  several  rich  deposits  of  copper  have  been  located. 
Independence  tunnel  in  North  Cairo  camp  near  there  is  over  200  feet 
into  the  sandstone  mountain  or  butte,  and  200  to  500  pounds  of  c^PP?! 
ore  are  being  taken  out  per  day.  This  ore  assays  from  $75  to  1^50 
per  ton,  and  though  it  is  necessary  to  freight  it  by  wagon  90  miles  to 
Lamar,  Colo.,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Pueblo  for  smelting,  the  mine  is 
jmying  a  handsome  profit  over  and  above  all  expenses. 

There  are  other  deposits  equally  as  rich  in  this  section. 

There  are  indications  of  zinc  and  lead  at  several  points  in  eastern 
Oklahoma  and  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation. 

The  Wichita  Mountains,  located  in  this  Indian  reservation  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  have  long  been  the  Mecca  of 
numerous  old  miners,  prospectors,  and  boomers,  who  have  believed 
that  in  the  deep  canyons  and  rocky  recesses  of  these  mountains  we^* 
locked  great  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  metals.    The 
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fact  that  the  mountains  were  on  the  forbidden  ground  of  an  Indian 
reservation  and  prospectors  caught  there  were  summarily  ejected  has 
seeemed  to  convince  all  of  them  that  some  great  hidden  treasure  was 
being  guarded  by  the  Indians  and  the  Government. 

Periodical  stories  of  old  Si>anish  mines,  ruins  of  smelters,  buried 
treasure,  caves  lined  with  purest  ore,  canyons  where  gold  nuggets  lay 
thick  as  pebbles,  aU  guarded  by  Indian  braves  whose  vigilance  never 
relaxed,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  to  excite  the  credulous,  but 
have  always  been  lacking  the  essential  element  of  tangible  proof  of  any 
sort.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  the  report  of  their  explorations  in  the 
Southwest,  tell  of  indications  of  cobalt,  asphalt,  zinc,  iron,  and  copper 
in  these  mountains,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  these  and 
other  mineral  deposits,  but  the  stories  of  abandoned  Spanish  gold 
mines  or  of  the  existence  of  gold  or  silver  in  any  appreciable  quantity 
whoUy  lacks  confirmation. 

Whether  the  dex>osits  of  the  baser  metals  above  mentioned  are 
extensive  enough  to  be  of  any  great  value  or  to  make  a  prosperous 
mining  region  of  the  reservation  at  some  future  date,  it  is  impossible 
at  this  time  to  say.  Experts,  however,  agree  that  the  indications  of 
asphalt  and  oil  are  such,  however,  as  to  indicate  a  field  rich  in  these 
products. 

In  Blaine  County  are  inexhaustible  deposits  of  rock  salt,  and  the 
cement  and  gypsum  deposits  of  the  Territory  are  numerous  and  great 
in  extent. 

In  the  Glass  Mountains  and  in  the  Osage  Reservation  are  indica- 
tions of  several  minerals  which  time  and  development  will  reveal  to 
be  great  or  small. 

While  it  wiU  be  seen  there  are  indications  of  minerals  in  various 
parts  of  the  Territory  and  some  real  development,  it  is  certain  that 
the  greatest  mineral  wealth  of  the  future  State  of  Oklahoma  lies  in  the' 
coal  beds,  asphalt,  zinc,  lead,  and  oil  deposits  of  what  is  now  the 
Indian  Territory. 

UNDEVELOPED  RESOX7RCES. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  sections  of  this  report  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  mines  and  minerals,  and  manufacturing 
will  show  many  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Territory,  offering 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  labor.  The  great 
stone,  cement,  and  salt  deposits  offer  special  inducements  for  develop- 
ment. 

Of  these  probably  the  most  extensive  in  the  West  are  found  in 
northern  Blaine  County.  Here  is  a  great  natural  park,  with  rocky 
bluffs  of  pure  gypsum  penetrated  by  natural  tunnels  hundreds  of  feet 
long  and  canyons  bridged  by  natural  bridges  of  great  beauty.  In  one 
of  these  canyons  rises  Salt  Creek,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  streams 
on  the  continent.  Having  its  source  in  one  of  the  canyons  of  the 
park,  this  stream  fiows  out  from  the  hills  across  the  prairie  to  the 
Cimarron  River,  whose  waters  are  made  as  bitter  as  the  ocean  by  its 
infiux.  The  source  of  Salt  Creek  is  brine  oozing  up  from  great  beds 
of  rock  salt  at  a  depth  of  not  over  150  feet,  and  the  water  of  the 
stream  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  that  when  evaporated  it 
yields  half  its  weight  in  salt  pronounced  99^  per  cent  pure  by  chem- 
ists. For  over  4  miles  from  its  source  no  fresh  water  enters  the  creek, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  regular  flow  of  water  if  all  evaporated 
would  yield  from  40  to  50  carloads  of  salt  per  day.  This  from  the 
ordinary  flow  of  the  stream,  and  the  amount  could  be  greatly  increased 
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by  shallow  wells,  while  the  deposit  of  rock  salt  must  be  almost  inex- 
haustible. 

Salt  is  manufactured  there  now  in  half  a  dozen  primitive  plants, 
but  the  region  offers  great  inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital. 

OIL  AND  GAS. 

There  are  unmistakable  evidences  of  oil  and  gas  at  many  points  in 
the  Territory.  In  Payne  and  Pawnee  counties  are  several  springs 
where  the  water  is  polluted  with  oil,  and  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and 
the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  reservations  are  oil  springs  and  large  deposits 
of  asphaltum,  which  are  but  the  residue  of  great  fields  of  oil. 

The  well  put  down  to  a  depth  of  1,100  feet  in  the  Osage  Reserva- 
tion,  near  Pawhuska,  two  years  ago  was  recently  opened  and  made  a 
run  of  300  barrels.  Pajdng  wells  are  being  put  down  in  all  parts  of 
the  Creek  country  just  east  of  Oklahoma.  A  local  company  is  put- 
ting down  a  well  at  Guthrie. 

These  known  deposits  of  oil,  together  with  the  fact  that  part  of 
Oklahoma  lies  in  a  direct  line  from  the  oil  fields  of  Kansas  to  tho»B 
of  Texas,  all  indicate  that  at  some  place  in  the  Territory  gas  and  oil 
will  be  found  in  pajdng  quantities. 

MANUFACTURING, 

While  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Oklahoma  already  are  con- 
siderable in  extent  and  embrace  many  branches,  they  are  really  but  a 
mere  indication  of  the  industrial  development  that  is  to  come  within 
the  next  few  years.  The  development  of  manufacturing  industries 
the  past  year  has  been  almost  tenfold  that  of  any  previous  year  of  the 
Territory's  history,  and  everything  points  to  a  still  greater  expansion 
the  coming  year. 

Among  the  largest  manufacturing  institutions  of  the  Territory  are 
the  cotton-seed  oil  mills  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City,  Purcell,  Shawnee, 
Chandler,  and  Stroud.  There  are  also  cotton  compresses  at  El  Reno, 
Oklahoma  City,  and  Shawnee  and  round  bale  gins  and  compresses 
combined  at  Guthrie,  Chandler,  Wellston,  Tecumseh,  and  several  other 
points,  with  fully  200  cotton  gins  scattered  over  the  Territory,  the 
larger  towns  in  the  cotton  district  having  from  two  to  six  each.  These 
are  the  industries  dependent  upon  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Territory, 
and  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  must  follow  in  the  near  future. 
Oklahoma  City,  El  Reno,  Shawnee,  and  Guthrie  have  foundries  and 
planing  mills.  Oklahoma  City  has  a  large  sash,  door,  and  blind  fac- 
tory, a  mattress  factory,  and  a  shirt  and  overall  factory.  Guthrie  and 
Oklahoma  City  have  harness  manufactories,  and  every  town  of  any 
size  in  the  Territory  has  brick-manufacturing  plants. 

There  are  creameries  at  Oklahoma  City,  El  Iteno,  Hennessey,  Guth- 
rie, Manchester,  and  Stillwater,  and  canning  factories  at  Oklahoma 
City,  Chandler,  and  Guthrie. 

The  Choctaw  machine  shops  employ  a  large  number  of  hands  at 
Shawnee.  Brooms  are  manufactured  in  many  towns;  there  are  a 
dozen  or  more  cigar  factories  in  the  Territory;  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine  from  the  abundant  grape  crop  of  the  Territory  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  people.  Cheese  factories  at  Perkins  and  Orlando  do  a 
large  business,  and  there  are  large  ice  and  cold-storage  plants  in  opera- 
tion at  Perry,  Ponca,  Blackwell,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City,  Shawnee, 
Chandler,  El  Reno,  Kingfisher,  and  Enid.     Oklahoma  City  and  Guth- 
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rie  have  carriage  and  wagon  factories.  The  flouring  mills  also  form 
a  large  industry,  which  is  spoken  of  in  detail  elsewhere  under  the 
head  of  ** Milling  interests." 

A  large  cement  works  near  Okarche  is  running  day  and  night, 
employing  a  large  force  of  handsandshippingitsproduets  to  all  x>arts 
of  the  continent.  Other  cement  works  are  located  at  Newkirk,  and 
still  others  projected  at  Stroud,  and  in  Greer  and  Blaine  counties. 

The  stone  quarries  and  kindred  industries  employ  hundreds  of 
hands,  the  leading  ones  being  at  Ponca  City  and  Newkirk.  These 
are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  industries  of  this  character,  the  tabu- 
lated statement  given  under  the  head  of  "Industrial  development  of 
cities"  showing  an  aggregate  of  138  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  a  total  of  about  2,000  hands — and  these  in  fact  not  repre- 
senting much  over  half  of  those  in  the  Territory.  There  are  many 
opportunities  and  openings  for  small  manufacturing  industries  in 
every  portion  of  the  Territory.  The  ready  market  for  all  products, 
the  saving  in  transportation,  the  cheap  fuel,  and  the  great  variety  of 
products  of  the  soil  of  Ok  ahoma,  together  with  the  great  develop- 
ment in  every  line  and  rapid  growth  in  population,  makes  Oklahoma 
a  very  desirable  location  for  innumerable  manufacturing  industries. 

MILLING  INTERESTS. 

Oklahoma  is  well  supplied  with  flouring  mills,  and  more  are  being 
erected  as  the  different  localities  develope. 

There  are  in  operation  in  the  Territory  at  present  35  flouring  mills, 
with  an  aggregate  daily  capacity  of  5,100  barrels  of  flour,  as  follows: 

Fleuring  mills  of  Oklahoma, 


Name  of  operator. 


PerrvMfllCo 

Newkirk  MilUng  Co 

B.Walkentine 

MulhaU  Roller  Mills 

Capital  Roller  Mflls 

Model  Roller  Mills 

Snyder  Roller  Mills 

Eaflfle  Mills 

Acme  MiUixig  Co 

Plansifter  Mulinff  Co 

Norman  Mill  ancTElevator  Co 

Wingate  Milling  Co 

Crescent  Milling  Co 

Betner&  Allis 

A.Brett 

EI  Reno  Mill  and  Elevator  Co 

Canadian  Connty  Mill  and  Elevator  Co. 

Alva  Milling  Co 

Oklahoma  Milling  Co 

Kingfisher  Milling  Co 

Farmers' Mill  and  Elevator  Co 

Enid  Mill  and  Elevator  Co 

Garfield  Milling  Co 

Pond  Creek  Mill  and  Elevator  Co 

Medford  Mill  and  Elevator  Co 

Geary  Mill  and  Elevator  Co 

Weatherford  Mill  Co 

Stillwater  Mill  Co 

Lincoln  MUl  Co 

Shawnee  Mill  and  Grain  Co 

R.H.Grimes 

Cross  Bros 

Lexington  Mill  Co 

W.  S.  Mathers  A  Co 

Ponca  Mill  and  Elevator  Co 


Total  aggregate  capacity. 


Location. 


Perry 

Newkirk 

Black  well 

MnlhaU 

Guthrie 

do 

Eldmond 

do 

Oklahoma  City 

do 

Norman 

do 

Crescent  City.. 

Cashing 

Ynkon  

ElReno 

do 

Alva 

Kingfisher 

Enid .".'/.!!!]!!! 

...do 

do 

Pond  Creek 

Medford 

Geary 

Weatherford  . . 

Stillwater 

Chandler 

Shawnee 

Hennessey 

Lamont 

Lexington 

Pawhnska 

Ponca  City 


Capacity 
per  day. 


Barrels. 


250 
200 

auo 

80 

125 

75 

100 

70 

GOO 

150 

160 

75 

40 

40 

50 

400 

400 

50 

aoo 

50 
80 

auo 

100 

125 

150 

150 

150 

50 

50 

100 

100 

50 

40 

100 

300 


•»,  KX) 
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Several  other  large  mills  will  be  erected  in  the  Territory  this  season. 

Oklahoma  flour  is  favorably  known  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
large  shipments  having  been  made  the  past  year  to  Liverpool,  Havana, 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  Japan.  Oklahoma  flour  took  first  pre- 
mium at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  was  awarded  three  gold  and 
five  silver  medals  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exposi- 
tion at  Omaha. 

FUEL  AND  LUMBER. 

As  in  most  other  things,  Oklahoma  is  well  situated  for  fuel  and  lum- 
ber, and  has  a  liberal  supply  of  both  at  reasonable  prices.  While  the 
lumber  and  coal  interests  of  the  Territory  are  not  so  extensive  as 
those  of  many  States,  the  proximity  of  the  great  coal  fields  of  the 
Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas  and  the  great  pine  and  cypress  forests 
of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  and  Texas  insures  cheap  fuel  and  lumber 
to  the  Territory  for  generations  to  come. 

Our  native  timber  includes  oak,  elm,  walnut,  pecan,  hickory,  black 
gum,  Cottonwood,  ash,  hackberry,  cedar,  etc.,  in  abundance,  and  much 
lumber  is  cut  from  them,  especially  in  the  eastern  tier  of  counties, 
which  are  most  thickly  timbered. 

Coal  ranges  in  price  from  $2  to  18  per  ton,  according  to  locality  and 
quality,  and  good  oak  wood  averages  about  $2.50  per  cord,  with  elm 
and  Cottonwood  at  $2. 

LABOR  SUPPLY. 

The  demand  for  labor  in  Oklahoma  has  always  been  well  up  to  and 
often  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Farm  laborers  are  always  in  demand 
in  the  agricultural  sections,  and  during  the  wheat  harvest  and  cotton 
picking  there  is  always  a  shortage  of  help.  The  supply  of  capable 
domestics  is  never  equal  to  the  demand,  and  good  wages  are  i)aid. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  cities  are  each  year  offering 
employment  to  increasing  numbers;  and  the  large  amount  of  building 
and  railway  construction  the  present  year  has  created  a  demand  that 
could  not  be  supplied  except  by  the  bringing  in  of  hundreds  of 
laborers. 

No  person  willing  to  work  need  ever  be  idle  for  any  length  of  time 
in  any  part  of  Oklahoma. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  United  States  are  there  so  many  influ- 
ences at  work  that  contribute  to  a  healthy  body  and  a  long  life  as  are 
to  be  found  in  Oklahoma.  Every  condition  that  leads  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  germ  life  and  germ-destroying  diseases,  a  large  percentage  of 
days  of  sunshine,  a  mild,  salubrious  climate,  a  porous  soil,  balmy 
breezes,  a  low  point  of  humidity,  and  hours  that  entice  and  keep  the 
health-seeker  out  of  doors — ^we  may  truly  say  all  night  as  well  as  all 
day,  for  most  of  our  people  sleep  with  doors  and  windows  open  a  large 
number  of  the  months  in  the  year — are  found  on  every  hand  in  this 
land. 

The  very  diseases  that  go  to  make  up  the  high  death  rate  in  north 
em  and  more  humid  climates  are  the  very  ones  that  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  with  us — consumption,  diphtheria,  and  kindred  diseases 
are  rarely  developed. 

TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

No  State  has  a  more  efficient  board  of  health  than  has  Oklahoma. 
Although  during  the  i)ast  biennial  period  smallpox  of  a  virulent  type 
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was  introduced  into  the  Territory  and  obtained  a  foothold,  neverthe- 
less it  has  been  speedily  stamped  out  by  the  prompt  and  energetic 
action  of  our  Territorial  board. 

The  general  sanitary  conditions,  water  supply,  sewerage,  etc.,  are 
carefully  looked  after.  Our  schoolhouses  and  other  public  buildings 
are  kept  in  excellent  condition,  as  the  percentage  of  sickness  gives 
evidence. 

BULLETIN  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

In  keeping  with  advanced  methods  of  other  State  sanitary  boards, 
the  Territorial  board  of  health  has  issued  from  time  to  time  a  bulletin 
of  public  health,  which  has  contained  matter  of  sanitary  interest  to 
our  people,  public  health  notes,  and  valuable  suggestions  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  health.  This  work  has  been  highly  appreciated  by  the 
medical  profession  and  the  people  as  well. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  health  among  the  students  of  our  three  Territorial  institutions 
of  learning  has  been  excellent.  The  youths  who  attend  these  schools 
we  can  not  but  believe  are  superior  physically  to  those  of  many  other 
sections.  Little  is  seen  in  Oklahoma  of  the  pale,  puny,  sickly  girls 
who  so  often  attract  our  attention  in  higher  institutions  of  learning; 
but  in  their  place  we  find  finely  developed,  rosy  cheeked  lasses,  and 
young  men  that  are  no  less  well  physically  developed. 

The  asylum  for  insane  at  Norman  is  a  well-kept  institution;  very 
little  sickness  has  existed  in  the  same  the  past  year. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

Although  these  have  not  been  developed  as  they  will  be  in  years  to 
come,  nevertheless  we  have  the  authority  of  our  Territorial  superin- 
tendent of  health  (Dr.  Buxton)  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  sulphur 
springs  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  in  this  Territory.  In  fact  the  doc- 
tor is  confident  that  these  springs  far  exceed;  in  their  curative  proper- 
ties, owing  to  their  valuable  chemical  compositions,  many  of  the  noted 
sulphur  springs  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  these  most  valua- 
ble springs  of  this  class  constantly  sends  forth  a  stream  that  fills  a  4- 
inch  pipe,  coming  to  the  surface  out  of  the  rock  as  clear  and  sparkling 
as  the  finest  spring  water.  Many  other  springs  having  valuable 
medicinal  qualities  abound. 

MEDICAL  PRACTICE. 

The  medical  law  of  Oklahoma,  which  has  been  thoroughly  enforced 
by  our  superintendent  of  public  health,  has  given  to  us  an  enviable 
selection  of  physicians,  as  learned  and  as  bright  a  class  of  men  as  can 
be  found  anywhere.  During  the  past  biennial  period,  owing  to  our 
wonderful  prosperity  and  development,  the  number  of  physicians  in 
the  Territory  has  nearly  been  doubled ;  and  yet  the  percentage  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  is  far  from  being  as  large  as  in  the  older 
States.  Many  excellent  fields  for  practice  yet  remain  open,  and  the 
honest  capable  physician  can  still  find  lucrative  fields  of  practice. 

PHARMACY. 

The  last  report  of  the  president  of  the  Territorial  board  of  pharmacy 
shows  that  there  were  in  the  Territory  at  that  time  15G  registered 
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pharmacists,  and  85  general  merchants  located  10  miles  or  more  from 
a  registered  pharmacist  had  been  granted  permits  to  sell  certain 
common  drugs,  patent  medicines,  and  bottled  goods  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  pharmacy. 

The  druggists  of  the  Territory  are  organized  into  an  active  phar- 
maceutical association,  which  cooperates  with  the  board  of  pharmacy 
in  every  way. 

DENTISTRY. 

The  last  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territorial  board  of  dental 
examiners  shows  the  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry  to  be 
well  enforced  and  their  worlungs  to  be  generally  satisfactory. 

THE  PRESS. 

• 

Oklahoma  from  the  first  day  of  her  history  has  had  newspapers  of 
whose  enterprise  and  progressiveness  her  citizens  have  been  proud. 
There  are  published  in  the  Territory  at  this  time  10  daily  and  122 
weekly  newspapers  and  18  monthly  and  1  semimonthly  publications. 

This  makes  one  paper  published  for  each  2,500  of  population,  a 
greater  percentage  than  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

As  a  rule  Oklahoma  citizens  appreciate  and  i)atronize  their  news- 
papers, and  the  metropolitan  i)apers  of  the  large  cities  of  the  West 
all  have  large  Usts  of  subscribers  in  every  town  in  the  Territory. 
At  the  Territorial  capital  is  published  a  metropolitan  morning  daily, 
with  full  Associated  Press  dispatches,  lineotype  machines,  and  Webb 
perfecting  press,  while  three  or  four  other  dailies  in  the  Territory 
carry  a  limited  telegraph  service. 

It  is  to  the  press  that  Oklahoma  owes  much  of  her  wonderful  prog- 
ress and  upbuilding,  and  the  x)eople  are  coming  to  realize  this  fact 
more  every  day. 

A  full  list  of  publications  in  the  Territory  is  as  follows: 

Newspapers  of  Oklahoma, 

DAILY. 

Guthrie:  Oklahoma  State  Capital,  Leader. 

OU^oma  City:  Times-JoorniAl,  Oklahoman. 

El  Reno:  Supper  Bell. 

Enid:  Wave. 

Shawnee:  Chief,  Star-Democrat. 

Perry:  Enterprise-Times. 

Ponca:  Courier. 

WEEKLY. 

Beaver  Connty;  Beaver^Herald;  Hardeety—Herald;  Kenton— Cimarron  News. 

Blaine  Coxmty:  Watonga—Rennblican;  Greary— Bulletin:  Okeene — E^le. 

Canadian  Connjhr :  £21  Keno—News,  Democrat,  Globe,  BeU,  Volksblatt  (Ger- 
man); Olouxshe— limee ;  Yukon— Weekly. 

Cleveland  Coant>  :  Norman— Transcript,  Democrat-Topic,  Voice ;  Lexington — 
Leader, '^Y  Alls." 

Caster  Connty:  Arapahoe— Clarion,  Bee;  Weatherford-Democrat,  Republi- 
can, Chronicle. 

Day  Connty :  Grande— Day  County  Tribune. . 

Dewey  County :  Taloga— Advocate,  Times. 

Gtorfield  Coxmty :  Emd— Sun-Eagle,  Democrat,  Coming  Events,  Wave ;  Wau- 
komis— Hornet,  Worid. 

Grant  County:  Pond  Creek— Vidette,  News;  Jefferson— Rustler ;  Medford — 
Patriot,  Star ;  Wakita— Herald ;  Manchester— Journal. 
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Greer  County :  ManRom— Monitor,  Star,  Son ;  Altos— Flaindealer. 

Kay  Ck>nnty :  Newkirk— Repnblican-News-Joomal,  Democrat,  Popnlist,  Her- 
ald ;  Ponca  City— Courier,  Democrat ;  Tonkawa— Salt  Fork  Valley  News ;  Black- 
well— Times-Record,  Snn ;  Nardin— Star ;  Braman— World-Democrat. 

Kingfisher  County:  Kingfisher— Free  Press,  Times,  Reformer;  Hennessey- 
Clipper,  Kicker,  Democrat. 

Uncoln  County:  Chandler— Democrat  and  Telegram,  News,  Publicist; 
Stroud— Messenger,  Star ;  Wellstown— News ;  Tryon— Mercury ;  Carney— Enter- 
prise. 

Logan  County :  Guthrie— State  Capital,  Leader,  Recdster,  Oklahoma  Christian, 
Guide.  Constitution ;  Mulhall— Enterprise ;  Orlando— Herald ;  Langston— Herald. 

Noble  County :  Perry — Sentinel,  Enterprise-Times,  Republican. 

Okli^oma  Countv :  Oklahoma  City— Times-Journal,  Oklahoman,  Champion, 
India-Okla  Methodist,  Farmer ;  Edmond— Republican,  Sun-Democrat ;  Luther- 
Register. 

Pawnee  County :  Pawnee— Times-Democrat,  Courier,  Dispatch ;  Cleyeland— 
Triangle. 

Pa]pe  Countv:  Stillwater— Gh^zette,  Populist,  Democrat;  Perkins— Journal ; 
CuE^bong- Herald. 

Pottawatomie  County :  Tecumseh — Republican,  Democrat ;  Shawnee — ^Demo- 
crat, Quill ;  McLoud— Sunb^on ;  Keokuk  Falls— Keokuk  Kail ;  Earlsboro— Plain- 
people. 

Roger  Mills  County:  Cheyenne— Sunbeam. 

Washita  Count:^ :  Cloud  Chief— Herald-Sentinel,  Beacon ;  Cordell— Messenger; 
Oakdale  (Mountain  View)— Progress. 

Woods  County :  Alva— Courier,  Pioneer,  Review ;  Cleo— Chieftain ;  Carwile— 
Journal;  Lahoma— Sun;  Augusta— News. 

Woodward  County :  Woodward— News,  Bulletin. 

Osage  Reservation ;  Pawhuska— Osage  Journal. 

SEMnfONTHLT. 

Woodward— Live  Stock  Inspector. 

MONTHLY. 

Guthrie— Oklahoma  Sunday  School  Worker,  Oklahoma  Churchman,  Oklahoma 
Medical  Journal,  Practical  Pointers,  Sawyer*s  Review,  Baptist  Vintor. 

Oklahoma  City — Home,  Field  and  Forum,  Southwest  Woodman,  Oklahoma 
School  Herald,  McMaster*s  Magazine. 

Norman — ^University  Umpire. 

StiUwater— Oklf^oma  Workman,  College  Paper. 

Ponca  City— I.  O.  O.  F.  Journal. 

Woodward— Western  School  Journal. 

Mangom— Greer  County  School  Journal. 

El  Reno— School  Visitor. 

TERRITORIAL  LIBRARY. 

By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  in  1893  the  Territorial  library 
was  created  and  placed  under  the  sapervision  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court.  Although  the  act  creating  the  library  provided  for  a 
general  library,  up  to  this  time  only  the  law  section  has  received 
attention.  Appropriations  have  been  somewhat  small,  but  there  are 
at  the  present  time  about  6,000  volumes  in  the  library. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  Territories  have  received 
appropriations  from  Congress  to  aid  in  establishing  and  building  up 
their  libraries,  I  desire  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  a  year  ago 
that  Congress  make  a  like  appropriation  for  Oklahoma. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  first  coming  of  settlers  to  Oklahoma  was  like  the  dash  of  a  great 
storm  wave,  but  during  the  last  two  years  the  immigration  has  been 
with  the  steadiness  and  sureness  of  the  slowly  incoming  tide. 
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Not  a  day  during  the  year  but  the  white-topped  prairie  schooner 
can  be  seen  wending  its  way  from  north,  south,  east,  or  west  toward 
a  new  abiding  place  in  Oklahoma;  every  train  brings  newcomers  to 
the  cities,  towns,  or  farms  of  the  Territory. 

The  great  crops  of  the  three  years  past  have  turned  the  tide  of 
homeseekers  from  every  part  of  the  nation  toward  Oklahoma,  and 
from  every  walk  in  life  they  come  to  find  a  welcome  and  a  home  in 
this  new  country,  soon  to  become  identified  with  its  bustle  and  its 
progress  and  to  partake  of  its  general  prosperity.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  coming  in  on  homeseekers'  excursions  this  summer  to  look  at 
the  Territory,  and  a  gi*eat  majority  of  them  will,  I  believe,  decide  to 
stay.  Fully  30,000  people  have  come  into  the  Territory  the  past  year 
from  the  different  States  of  the  Union  and  probably  twice  as  many 
will  come  the  next  year. 

The  immigration  is  of  a  good  character — farmers  who  have  sold  out 
in  the  North  or  the  South  to  purchase  new  farms  here  where  they  will 
escape  the  extremes  of  those  sections;  business  and  professional  men 
seeking  locations  in  the  growing  cities  of  the  Territory;  men  of  means 
seeking  investments;  industrious  laborers  seeking  homes  and  a  com- 
petency. Oklahoma  has  room  for  all  and  extends  an  invitation  to  the 
thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
surroundings  and  desire  to  better  their  condition. 

THE   COURTS. 

The  new  business  of  the  courts  of  the  Territory  is  proportionately 
lighter  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  judges  and  other  court  offi- 
cers have  worked  expeditiously  during  the  past  year,  and  in  a  majority 
of  the  counties  the  dockets  have  been  cleared  of  the  accumulation  of 
old  business. 

The  business  of  the  supreme  court  grows  larger  each  year,  however, 
and  more  and  more  is  felt  the  need  of  a  separate  and  distinct  supreme 
bench  in  place  of  the  present  syst/cm,  under  which  judges  sit  both  on 
the  district  and  the  supreme  benches. 

From  information  furnished  by  the  several  clerks  of  the  courts,  I 
give  below  a  statement  showing  the  business  transacted  in  the  supreme 
court  and  in  each  of  the  district  courts  of  the  Territory. 

SUPREME  COUBT. 

Number  of  cases  docketed  dnring  the  year 165 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 185 

Total  ntunber  of  cases  on  docket  June  30, 1899 110 

DISTRICT  COURTS. 

First  district : 

Number  of  cases  docketed  during  the  year 663 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 756 

Total  number  of  cases  on  docket  June  80, 1899 268 

Second  district : 

Number  of  cases  docketed  during  the  year 727 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 645 

Total  number  of  cases  on  docket  June  30, 1899 840 

Third  district: 

Number  of  cases  docketed  during  the  year 445 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 659 

Total  number  of  cases  on  docket  June  80, 1899 586 

Fourth  district: 

Number  of  cases  docketed  during  the  year 847 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 685 

Total  number  of  cases  on  docket  June  30, 1899 400 

Fifth  district: 

Clerk  of  the  court  failed  to  make  any  rei)ort. 
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As  an  important  measure  in  the  interest  of  good  government  I 
renew  the  suggestion  made  in  my  report  for  1897,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  an  appellate  or  supreme  court  for  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territory. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHBiENTS. 

There  are  in  the  Territorial  penitentiary  at  this  time  168  convicts. 
This  is  one  convict  for  each  2,100  of  population;  a  smaller  percentage 
than  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  many 
other  States. 

The  number  received  at  the  penitentiary  during  the  year  was  103 
(one  being  recaptured  who  had  previously  escaped) ;  the  number  dis- 
charged was  90,  of  whom  60  were  pardoned;  3  died,  1  escaped,  and  5 
were  returned  for  new  trials  by  order  of  court;  making  a  net  gain  of 
13  prisoners  for  the  year. 

The  number  of  prisoners  from  each  county  is  as  follows : 


Beaver 

Blaine 

Ouiadian  . 
Cleveland. 

Cnster 

Dewey 

Day.: 

Garfield  .. 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 

Kingfisher. 
Lincoln.... 


County. 


No.  of 
convicts. 


9 
14 


8 
4 

2 

11 

9 

9 


County. 


Logan 

Noble 

Oklahoma .. 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pottawatomie 
Roger  Mills... 

Waahita 

Woods 

Woodward 


Total 


No.  of 
convicts. 


84 

9 

6 

6 

80 

11 


8 
6 

4 


168 


The  following  table  shows  the  different  crimes  for  which  the  pris- 
oners were  sentenced,  the  number  for  each  crime,  the  length  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  average  sentence. 


£ 


Murder 

Manslaughter 

Assault  to  kill 

Rape 

Assault  to  rape 

Homicide 

Highway  robbery 

Incest 

Perjury 

Forgery 

Burglary 

Seduction 

Bitnuny 

Felonious  assault 

Larceny 

Fraud 

Aasault  with  weapon 

Receiving  stolen  property 

Total 


§ 

^T3 


14 

lU 
5 
4 
3 
1 
8 
1 
2 
6 

32 
1 
1 
1 

89 
8 
3 
1 


188 


Term  of  sentence. 


13 


15 


s 


>* 

8 


W3 


8 


>* 
a 


2 
2 


8 


CO 


1 
1 
1 


2 

1 


CD 


1 

i' 


3 


8 


6 


1 
1 
1 


2 

1 

r 


8 


16 


2 


12 


17 


CO 


9 


1 

ii 


27 


9* 


11 


12 
1 


25 


4 

1 
1 


1 
20 

4 
2 


87 


i 


l§ 


1  Can  not  be  averaged  because  of  life  sentence. 


2 

i 


I 


\: 


>) 

0 

3 

10 

5 

4 

^y 

5 

f 

1 
8 
1 
8 
2 
1 
8 
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The  Territory  has  not  as  yet  seen  fit  to  erect  a  penitentiary  of  her 
own,  and  the  convicts  are  cared  for  in  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary 
at  Lansing,  Eans.,  under  contract,  the  Territory  paying  35  cents  per 
day  for  each  convict,  and  the  Territorial  prisoners  are  treated  in  every 
way  as  are  those  of  Kansas. 

The  expense  to  the  Territory'  for  the  year  has  been: 

Transportation  of  convicts $3,144.50 

Care  and  keeping 20,684.00 

Total 28,778.50 

This  is  an  increase  of  $5,557.32  over  the  preceding  year,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  increase  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  35-cent  rate  is 
an  increase  of  10  cents  per  day  over  the  rate  heretofore  paid  by  the 
Territory  for  the  keeping  of  her  prisoners. 

Most  of  the  pardons  granted  by  me  have  been  in  eases  of  young 
persons  and  those  of  previous  good  character  and  were  granted  just 
before  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  sentence  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  citizenship  and  giving  the  prisoner  a  new  start  in  the  race 
of  life,  and  in  every  one  of  these  cases  the  prisoner  was  favorably 
recommended  by  the  warden  of  the  prison  for  good  behavior. 

In  other  cases  great  caution  has  been  exercised  and  no  pardon 
granted  except  for  good  cause  and  sound  reason  appealing  to  the  best 
judgment  of  the  executive. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  court  proceedings  and  newspapers  of 
the  Territory  convinces  me  that  crime  of  all  kinds  is  not  increasing  in 
the  Territory.  There  have  been  no  attempts  at  mob  violence  during 
the  year,  and  it  is  a  fact  well  worth  noting  that  at  no  time  in  the  ten 
years'  history  has  it  been  found  necessary  for  the  chief  executive  to 
call  out  the  militia  or  the  peace  of&cers  to  organize  posses  to  suppress 
unlawful  uprisings. 

YOUTHFUL  CRIMINALS  AND  INCORRIOIBLBS. 

Many  very  young  boys  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  and  jails 
for  the  commission  of  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  Territory.  Pro- 
vision was  made  authorizing  the  governor  to  contract  with  suitable 
institutions  for  the  detention  and  discipline  of  this  class  of  offenders, 
but  the  regulations  of  most  of  the  States  near  by  us  prohibit  such  con- 
tracts, and  so  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  any  contract  with  them, 
and,  owing  to  lack  of  definite  appropriation,  other  States  do  not  receive 
favorably  any  proposition  from  the  Territory. 

It  is  a  crime  against  justice  to  send  these  youthful  offenders  for  a 
first,  and  generally  a  trivial,  offense,  usually  induced  by  bad  asso- 
ciates, to  a  penitentiary,  there  to  consort  with  and  learn  the  ways  of 
hardened  criminals,  and  I  caUed  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  tho 
matter  at  the  last  session  and  urged  action.  The  matter  was  also 
strongly  urged  by  the  judges  of  the  courts,  but  the  assembly  did  not 
see  fit  to  give  it  any  attention. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Oklahoma  as  a  Territory  has  no  public  buildings  except  the  mag- 
nificient  educational  structures  at  Norman,  Edmond,  Stillwater,  Alva, 
and  Langston,  which  are  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  The  location  and  construction  of  a  capitol  building, 
penitentiary,  insane  and  other  asylums,  etc.  has  been  deferred  by 
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common  consent  until  statehood  has  been  attained  or  at  least  until 
such  time  as  the  lines  of  the  future  great  State  of  Oklahoma  shall 
have  been  definitely  determined.  When  the  Cherokee  strip  was 
opened  to  settlement  sections  33  in  each  Congressional  townsl^p  was 
reserved  for  public  building  purposes,  and  this  land  has  since  been 
leased  under  authority  of  the  Interior  Department,  the  proceeds  up 
to  July  1,  1899,  aggregating  $75,587.72,  which  is  held  in  the  Terri- 
torial treasury  as  a  public  building  fund  and  available  whenever  the 
legislature  locates  and  provided  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings. 
Under  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  1897  this  money  was 
invested  in  general-fund  warrants  of  the  Territory  and  the  fund  thus 
perceptibly  increased  by  the  interest  paid  on  the  warrants,  but  the 
last  legislature  repealed  this  law.  The  fund  is  now  increasing  about 
$20,000  a  year  from  the  leasing  receipts. 

CITIES. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Territorial  law  when  any  town  of  the 
Territory  attains  a  population  of  2,500  it  shall  become  a  city  of  the 
first  class,  by  proclamation  of  the  governor,  upon  petition  of  a  majority 
of  the  voters.  At  tlie  beginning  of  this  year  there  were  eight  cities 
of  the  first  class  in  the  Territory,  to  wit:  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City, 
Shawnee,  El  Reno,  Kingfisher,  Enid,  Pond  Creek,  and  Perry. 

During  the  year  Weatherford,  Stillwater,  and  Ponca  City  attained 
the  requisite  population  and  were  advanced  to  the  same  rank.  The 
cities  of  the  Territory  are  well  governed,  have  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, waterworks,  electric  lights,  excellent  schools,  good  sidewalks 
and  streets,  and  the  population  of  each  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
The  tax  rates  are  not  excessive,  municipal  business  is  conducted 
largely  on  a  cash  basis,  and  manufacturing  and  industrial  enterprises 
of  all  kinds  are  being  fostered  and  encouraged. 

A  number  of  the  cities  have  parks;  streets  are  being  planted  to 
shade  trees,  and  the  enjoyment,  comfort,  and  health  of  the  i)eople  is 
being  generally  looked  after.  The  number  of  town  lots  listed  for 
taxation,  together  with  their  valuation  in  each  county  of  the  Territory, 
is  as  follows: 


County. 


Bearer 

Blaine 

Canadian  . 
Cleveland. 
Custer  — 

Dewey 

Day 

Oarfleld  .. 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 

Kingflaber 
Linoohi... 


Town 

. 

lots  list- 
ed for 

Value. 

taxation. 

Number. 

2,101 
2,978 

82.180 

4,165 

800.068 

9,219 

280,000 

4,967 

96.905 

1,786 

8,046 

84 

2,062 

*'^ 

178,675 

6,271 

109,175 

866 

82,996 

14,167 

466,066 

6,866 

260,668 

6,940 

209,786 

County. 


Logan  

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pottawatomie 
Roger  Mills... 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward.... 


Total. 


Town 
lota  list- 
ed for 
taxation. 


Number. 

12,261 

8,484 

8,619 

2,431 


10,668 
1,156 


2,681 
1,726 


Valne. 


1967,297 

287,016 

1,296,785 

106,000 

196,428 

406,476 

17,066 

21,088 

88,801 

77.605 


5,424,662 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  PROGRESS  OF  CITIES. 

Oklahoma  towns  and  cities  are  all  progressive  and  enterprising 
communities,  striving  to  build  up  themselves  and  the  country  around 
them. 
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I  recently  addressed  commuuications  to  the  mayors  and  the  secre- 
taries of  the  commercial  clubs  of  22  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  Ter- 
ritory asking  for  full  information  upon  the  subjects  of  manufacturing, 
building,  wholesale  establishments,  public  improvements,  etc.,  and 
from  the  answers  received  have  compiled  the  following  interesting 
tables  and  statements: 


Manufacturing  J  commercialy  and  building  statistics. 


Town. 


Alva 

Blackwell 

Chandler 

El  Reno 

Enid 

Guthrie 

Henneasy 

Kingfisher 

Mec&ord 

Newtdrk 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Pawnee 

Perry 

Ponca 

Pond  Creek ... 

Shawnee 

Stillwater 

Stroud 

Tecumseh 

Weatherford-. 
Woodward  — 

Total .... 


Manufacturing  es- 

tAhl^Rhrnnntrll, 

Wholesale  houses. 

Business 
buildings 

Residences 

in  course 

of  erec- 

Hands 

Hands 

in  course 
of  erec- 
tion. 

Number. 

em- 

Number. 

em- 

tion. 

ployed. 

ployed. 

2 

17 

2 

28 

2 

23 

4 

30 
50 

10 
6 

60 

2 

2 

20 

10 

9 

200 

8 

75 

2 

25 

7 

50 

3 

15 

8 

29 

15 

185 

7 

60 

10 

20 

3 

25 

3 

30 

8 

12 

9              65 

7 

49 

5 

15 

2            n 

1 

7 

1 

6 

7 

27 

2 

8 

4 

6 

3 

25 

2 
20 

5 

25             400 

30 

300 

100 

3  1            15 

a 

8 

6 

5  ,            50 

3 

25 

80 

7             252 

7 

45 

5 

23 

2              26 

20 

10 

250 

2 

200 

7 

2U 

8 

25 

2 

15 

4 

12 

6 

75 

6 

10 

10 

25 

5 

20 
100 

5 

5 

8 

100 

10 

28 

4 

8 

3 

20 

4 

6 

138 

1,921 

96 

815 

124 

471 

PUBUC  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PROGRESS. 

Alva:  Dormitory  for  normal  students. 

Blackwell:  Oi)era  house  to  cost  $30,000;  school  building;  waterworks. 

Chandler:  A  $10,000  school  building. 

Enid:  Electric  liRht  and  waterworks. 

Guthrie:  Oil  well;  $30,000  opera  house;  $20,000  Masonic  temple;  1  mile  of  brick 
and  stone  pavements. 

Hennessy:  Parks;  fairgrounds. 

Kingfisher:  Ck)lle^  buuding  and  large  dormitory. 

Norman:  Improvmg  water  system. 

Oklahoma:  Curbing,  guttering,  and  grading  streets;  extension  of  water  system. 

Perry:  City  building:  opera  house. 

Ponca:  Four  thousand  dollar  stone  schoolhouse;  sidewalks  and  stone  crossings; 
improvements  of  parks. 

Pondcreek:  Telephone  system. 

Shawnee:  Waterworks. 

Stillwater:  Telephone  system:  laboratory  and  library  buildings  at  college. 

Stroud:  School  building;  waterworks. 

Weatherford:  Waterworks;  electric  lights. 

Woodward:  Parks;  public  library, 


COUNTIES. 


I  believe,  upon  the  whole,  the  financial  and  business  affairs  of  the 
different  counties  of  the  Territory  are  better  managed  than  in  times 
past.  In  many  of  the  counties  there  was  much  mismanagement  in 
their  early  history,  resulting  in  the  piling  up  of  considerable  debt 
with  but  little  to  show  for  it;  but  these  debts  have  all  been  funded 
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into  long-time,  low-interest  bonds,  and  the  counties  are  now  conducted 
on  a  cash  basis.  With  the  better  management  now  prevalent,  the 
increase  in  taxable  wealth,  and  the  proving  up  of  Government  lands 
heretofore  untaxed,  the  tax  rate  in  every  county  is  being  reduced 
each  year. 

A  majority  of  the  counties  have  good  court-houses,  and  the  others 
are  arranging  to  build,  and  many  contemplate  putting  up  better  jails,  in 
order  to  prevent  jail  breaks,  which  have  been  somewhat  frequent  the 
past  year.  Good  roads  are  being  established  and  the  streams  bridged 
as  fast  as  the  income  of  the  counties  will  allow. 

The  court  expenses,  which  have  been  a  burden  upon  many  counties, 
are  being  greatly  reduced. 

I  give  below  in  a  brief  synopsis  the  condition  of  each  county  in  the 
Territory,  with  such  information  as  it  seems  to  me  would  be  desirable 
to  x)ersons  coming  to  the  Territory  to  locate. 

Beaver  County, — Location,  extreme  northwest;  area,  3,681,000  acres;  population, 
2,548;  taxable  valuation,  $1,341,264;  county  bonded  debt,  $17,500;  county  tax  levy, 
9.2  niills;  number  of  school  districts,  42;  number  of  school  children,  873;  school 
land  in  county,  1,352  quarter  sections;  Qovemment  land  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  3,232,011  acres;  county  seat,  Beaver;  other  leading  towns,  Hardesty  and 
Kenton;  principal  occupation  of  people,  stock  raising;  products,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses;  undeyeloi)ed  resources,  sheep  range,  fruit  growing  by  irrigation,  and 
mining;  some  copx>er  now  bein^  mined  in  western  end  of  county. 

Blaine  County, — Location,  middle  west;  area,  593,000  acres;  population,  8,527; 
taxable  valuation,  $505,711;  county  bonded  debt,  $38,000;  county  tax  levy,  39 
mUls;  number  of  school  districts,  80;  number  of  school  children,  2,472;  school 
land  in  county,  200  quarter  sections;  Gk>yemment  land  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  14,240  acres;  county  seat,  Watonga;  other  leading  towns,  G^eary  and 
Okeene;  princinal  occui)ation  of  people,  farming,  live-stocK  raising,  salt  manu- 
facturing; products,  wheat,  com.  cotton,  cattle,  hogs,  salt;  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, a  number  of  small  salt  works  evaporating  salt  from  the  brine  of  Salt  Creek, 
flouring  mills;  undeveloi)ed  resources,  salt,  cement,  plaster,  gyx>sum,  and  building- 
stone  deposits. 

Canadian  County, — Location,  south  central;  area,  480,880  acres;  population, 
18,836;  taxable  valuation,  $4,366,858;  county  bonded  debt,  $58,500;  county  tax 
levy,  21  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  96;  number  of  school  children,  4,408; 
school  land  in  county,  168  quarter  sections;  Gk>vemment  land  subject  to  home- 
stead entry,  760  acres;  county  seat.  El  Reno;  other  leading  towns,  Okarche, 
Yukon,  and  Union;  principal  occupation  of  i)eople,  agriculture  and  horticulture; 
products,  wheat,  com,  cotton,  fruit,  melons,  ana  potatoes;  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, large  flouring  mills,  cement  works,  cotton  compress. 

Cleveland  County. — Location,  extreme  south;  area,  348,000  acres;  population, 
15,426;  taxable  valuation,  $1,775,142;  county  bonded  debt,  $79,000;  coimty  tax 
levy,  17.4  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  69;  number  of  school  children,  5,774; 
school  land  in  county,  122  quarter  sections;  GK)vemment  land  subject  to  home- 
stead entry,  no  acres;  county  seat,  Norman;  other  leading  towns,  Lexington, 
Noble,  and  Moore;  principal  occui>ation  of  people,  agricultiire  and  horticulture; 
products,  wheat,  com,  cotton,  fruit,  fat  cattle;  manufacturing  industries,  cotton- 
seed oil  mill,  good  flouring  mills,  stone  quarries. 

Custer  County. — Location,  central  west;  area,  647,000  acres;  population,  6,482; 
taxable  valuation,  $1,951,638;  county  bonded  debt,  $40,500;  county  tax  levy,  28 
mills;  number  of  school  districts,  52;  number  of  school  children,  2,183;  school 
land  in  county,  224  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  46,220  acres;  county  seat,  Arapahoe;  other  leading  towns,  Weatherford 
and  Independence;  principal  occupation  of  people,  farming  and  stock  raising; 
products,  wheat,  com,  cotton,  hogs,  and  cattle;  manufacturing  industries,  flour- 
ing mUls;  undeveloped  resources,  building  stone. 

Day  County. — Location,  extreme  west;  area,  666,000  acres;  population,  843; 
taxable  valuation,  $^,668;  county  bonded  debt,  $7,500;  county  tax  levy,  24  mills; 
number  of  school  districts,  13;  number  of  school  children,  364;  school  land  in 
county,  240  quarter  sections;  GK)vemment  land  subject  to  homestead  entiy, 
530,520  acres;  county  seat,  Qrande;  other  leading  towns,  loland  and  Texmo; 
principal  occui)ation  of  people,  stock  raising;  products,  cattle  and  hogs,  com, 
kafBr  com  and  cane,  some  wheat,  and  cotton  on  small  scale. 
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Dewey  County. — Location,  north  middle  west:  area,  688,000  acree;  pcmnlatioii, 
4,129j  taxable  valuation,  $498,995;  county  bonded  debt,  $8,450;  county  tax  levy. 
18  miUs;  number  of  school  districts,  48;  number  of  school  children,  1,444;  school 
land  in  county,  224  quarter  sections;  GK)vemment  land  subject  to  homestoEtd 
entry,  163,570  acres;  county  seat,  Taloga;  other  leading  towns.  Selling  and  Butte; 
principal  occupation  of  people,  farming  and  stock  raismg;  products,  com,  wheat, 
cattle,  and  hogs. 

Qarfldd  County, — ^Location,  north  central;  area,  640,000  acres;  x>optilation, 
16,228;  taxable  valuation,  $2,034,001;  county  bonded  debt,  $46,000;  county  tax 
levy,  27.6  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  124;  number  of  school  children, 
5,2o6;  school  land  in  county,  465  quarter  sections;  Gk>vemment  land  subject  to 
homestead  entnr,  none;  county  seat,  Enid;  other  leading  towns^  Waukomis, 
North  Enid,  and  Kremlin;  principal  occupation  of  the  people,  farmmg  and  stock 
raising;  products,  wheat,  com,  castor  beans,  cattle,  and  hqa^;  manufacturing 
industries,  flouring  mills. 

Orant  Caun<}^.--iiOcation,  middle  north;  area,  672,000  acres;  population,  14,819; 
taxable  valuation,  $1,820,615;  county  bonded  debt,  $29,000;  county  tax  levy,  26.7 
mills;  number  of  school  districts,  121;  number  of  school  children,  4,808;  school 
land  in  county,  480  quarter  sections;  Gk>vemment  land  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  1,120  acres;  county  seat,  Pondcreek;  other  leading  towns,  Medford,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Manchester;  principal  occui)ation  of  the  people,  farming;  products, 
wheat,  com,  cattle  and  hogs;  manuf  acturiuflr  industries,  flouring^^. 

Chreer  County, — Location,  extreme  southwest;  area.  1,511,575;  x>opulation, 
10,132;  taxable  valuation,  $1,622,404;  county  bonded  aebt  (no  bonded  debt); 
county  tax  levy,  12.9  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  71;  number  of  school 
children,  3,628;  school  land  in  county ,  964  quarter  sections;  Gk>vemment  land  sub- 
ject to  homestead  entry,  518,291  acres;  county  seat,  Mangum;  other  leading  towns, 
Altus  and  Navajo;  pnncipal  occui)ation  of  the  people,  farming  and  live-stock 
raising;  products,  cattle,  wheat,  com,  cotton,  sheep,  kafiSr,  com,  and  cane;  manu- 
facturing industries,  salt  and  cement  plants;  undeveloped  resources,  cement  beds, 
salt  deposits,  and  sheep  raising. 

Kay  County, — ^Location,  northeast;  area,  573,000  acres;  x>opulation,  18,000; 
taxable  valuation,  $2,192,071;  county  bonded  debt,  $35,000;  county  tax  levy,  12 
mills;  number  of  school  districts,  8H3;  number  of  school  children,  5,783;  school 
land  in  county,  325  quarter  sections;  Gk>vemment  land  subject  to  homestead 
entiy,  none;  county  seat,  Newkirk;  other  leading  towns,  Ponca,  Blackwell, 
Tonkawa,  and  Eildare;  princii>al  occupation  of  the  people,  farming;  products, 
wheat,  com,  cattle,  and  nogs;  manufacturii^  industries,  flouring  niills,  brick- 
yards, stone  quarries,  and  cement  works;  unaeveloi)ed  resources,  stone  quarries, 
cement  beds,  fruit  and  vegetable  raising. 

Kingfisher  Counf^— Location,  centnu;  area,  493,570  acres;  x>opulation,  16,044; 
taxable  valuation,  $2,086,002;  county  bonded  debt,  $35,000;  county  tax  levy,  17.5 
mills;  number  of  school  districts,  120;  number  of  school  children,  5,720;  school 
land  in  county,  200  quarter  sections;  Gk>vemment  land  subject  to  homestoEtd 
entry,  190  acres;  county  seat.  Kingfisher;  other  leading  towns,  Hennessey,  Dover, 
and  Downs;  principal  occupation  Of  the  people,  farming  and  stock  raising; 
products,  wheat,  com,  cotton,  kafiSr  com,  cattle,  hogs,  and  fruit;  manufacturing 
industries,  flouring  mills  and  creamery. 

Lincoln  Counf^.— Location,  middle  east;  area,  619,000  acres;  population,  21,884; 
taxable  valuation,  $1,835,070;  county  bonded  indebtedness,  $67,000;  county  tax 
levy,  20.7  miUs;  number  of  school  districts,  134;  number  of  school  children, 
7,800;  school  land  in  county,  623  quarter  sections;  Gk>vemment  land  subject  to 
homestead  entry,  no  acres;  county  seat.  Chandler;  other  leading  towns,  Stroud, 
Wellston,  and  Carney;  principal  occupation  of  the  people,  farming  and  fruit  rais- 
ing; products,  com,  cotton,  peanuts,  fruit,  cattle,  and  hoffs;  manufacturing 
industries,  oil  mill,  cotton  gins,  and  flouring  mills;  undeveloped  resources,  cement 
beds  and  timber. 

Logan  County. — ^Location,  east  central;  area,  465,600  acres;  {wpulation,  28,589 ; 
taxable  valuation,  $4,131 ,921;  countv  bonded  debt,  $118,000;  county  tax  levy,  10 
mills;  number  of  school  districts,  97;  number  of  school  children,  7,188;  school 
land  in  county,  165  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  no  acres;  counfy  seat,  Guthrie;  other  leading  towns,  Mulhall,  Orlando,  and 
Luigston;  principal  occupation  of  the  people,  farming  and  mercantile  pursuits; 

Sroducts,  wheat,  com,castor  beans,  melons,  and  fruit;  manufacturing  industries, 
ouring  mills,  oil  mill,  cotton  gins,  creamery,  cheese  factory,  and  ice  plant 
Noble  County. — Location,  northeast;  area,  398,000  acres;   x>opnlation,  10,421; 
taxable  valuation,  $1,576,576;  county  bonded  debt,  $85,000;  county  tax  levy,  21.5 
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mOlfl;  ntimber  of  school  districts,  59;  number  of  school  children,  2,991;  school 
land  in  county,  193  quarter  sections;  Gk>yemment  land  subject  to  homestead 
entiy,  no  acres;  county  seat,  Perry;  other  leading  towns,  Morrison  and  White 
Rock;  principal  occupation  of  the  people,  famung  and  mercantile  pursuits; 

Sroducts,  wheat,  com,  castor  beims,  cattle,  and  hogs;  manufacturing  industries, 
ourinff  miUs. 

(Mahoma  Coun^]^.— Location,  south  central ;  area,  461,720 ;  population,  20,824 ; 
taxable  valuation,  $4,421,699;  county  bonded  debt,  $186,900;  county  tax  levy,  9 
mills ;  number  of  school  districts,  82 ;  number  of  school  children,  6,920 ,  school 
land  in  county,  881  quarter  sections;  Gk>vemment  land  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  none ;  county  seat,  Oklahoma  City;  other  leading  towns,  Edmond,  Choc- 
taw City,  and  Luther ;  i>rincipal  occui>ation  of  the  people,  farming,  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  fruit  growing ;  products,  wheat,  com,  fruit,  and  cotton ;  manufac- 
turing industries,  ice  plant,  flouring  mills,  cotton  compress,  harness  factory,  shirt 
and  oversdl  factory,  l>wast  and  brick  yards. 

Pawnee  County. — Location,  extreme  northeast ;  area,  883,000  acres ;  population, 
10,795;  taxable  valuation,  $1,600,708;  county  bonded  debt,  $15,000;  county  tax 
levy,  12.5  mills ;  number  of  school  districts,  63 ;  number  of  school  children,  4,002 ; 
school  land  in  county,  !^  quarter  sections ;  Gk>vemment  land  subject  to  home- 
stead entiy,  1,423  acres;  county  seat.  Pawnee;  other  leading  towns,  Cleveland 
and  Blackburn ;  principal  occupation  of  the  people,  farming  and  stock  raising ; 
products,  com,  castor  beans,  cattle,  and  hogs ;  manufacturing  industries,  flouring 
mills  and  cotton  gins ;  undeveloi)ed  resources,  coal  veins. 

Payne  Counfy.— Location,  northeast;  area,  484,000  acres;  population,  17,386; 
taxable  valuation,  $2,169,851;  county  bonded  debt,  $78,700;  county  tax  levy,  12.5 
mills;  number  of  school  districts,  99;  number  of  school  children,  6,065;  school 
land  in  county,  198  qusurter  sections:  Gk>vemment  land  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  none;  county  seat,  Stillwater;  other  leading  towns,  Perkins  and  Cushing; 
principal  occui)ation  of  the  i)eople,  farming  and  stock  raising;  products,  wheat, 
com,  cotton,  cattle,  and  hogs;  manufacturing  industries,  flourmg  mills,  creamery, 
cheese  fadx)ry,  cotton  gins;  undeveloi)ed  resources,  indications  of  coal  and  oil. 

Pottawatomie  County, — Location,  extreme  southeast;  area,  501,000  acres;  popu- 
lation, 22,594;  taxable  valuation,  $1,784,448;  county  bonded  debt,  $51,500;  county 
tax  levy,  29  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  102;  number  of  school  children, 
8,636;  school  land  in  county,  218  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to 
homestead  entry,  none;  county  seat,  Tecumseh;  other  leading  towns,  Shawnee, 
McLoud,  and  Keokuk  Falls;  principal  occui)ation  of  people,  farming;  products, 
cotton,  com,  cattle,  and  hogs;  manufacturing  industries,  railway  shops,  flouring 
mills,  cotton  compress,  and  oil  mill;  undeveloped  resources,  stone  quarries. 

Roger  MUU  County. — Location,  extreme  west;  area,  757,000  acres;  population, 
2,262;  taxable  valuation,  $679,588;  county  bonded  debt,  $9,450;  county  tax  levy, 
17.5  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  20;  number  of  school  children,  886;  school 
land  in  county,  264  quarter  sections;  Gk>vemment  land  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  182,120  acres;  county  seat,  Cheyenne;  other  leading  town,  Berlin;  principal 
occupation  of  i^e  people,  stock  raising;  products,  stock  feed  and  cattle. 

Waihita  County.-— LocaiAon^  southwest;  area,  628,000  acres;  population,  9,468; 
taxable  valuation  $892,953;  county  bonded  debt,  $15,500;  county  tax  levy,  19  mills; 
number  of  school  districts,  61;  number  of  school  children,  3,584;  school  land  in 
county,  224  quarter  sections,  Gk>vemment  land  subject  to  homestead  entry,  2,500 
acres;  countyseat,  Cloud  Chief;  other  leading  towns,  Mountain  View  (Oakdale) , 
Cordell,  and  Wood;  principal  occupation  of  tne  people,  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing; products,  cotton,  com,  Kafir  com,  cattle,  and  nogs;  manufacturing  industries, 
flouring  mills  and  cotton  gins. 

Woods  Cownfy.— Location,  central  north;  area,  1 ,732,000  acrep;  population  24,414; 
taxable  valuation,  $2,821,394;  county  bonded  debt,  $47,200;  county  tax  levy  20.7 
mills;  number  of  school  districts,  281;  number  of  school  children,  9,220;  school 
land  in  county,  1,228  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  224,028  acres;  county  seat  Alva;  other  leading  towns,  Cleo,  Augusta,  and 
Carwile;  princii>al  occui)ation  of  the  people,  farming  and  stock  raising;  products, 
cattle,  wheat,  com,  Kafir  com,  and  cane;  manufacturing  industries,  flouring  mills. 
Woodward  County.-— Location,  northwest;  area,  2,124,000  acres;  population, 
4,!206;  taxable  valuation,  $1,888,864;  county  bonded  debt,  $25,005;  county  tax 
levy,  19.5  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  57;  number  of  school  children,  1,509; 
school  land  in  county  702  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to  home- 
stead entry,  1,420,110  acres;  county  seat,  Woodward;  other  leading  towns,  Curtis 
and  Gage;  principal  occupation  of  the  people,  stock  raising;  products,  stock  feed 
and  catUe. 
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MILITARY  POSTS. 

Oklahoma  has  within  her  borders  two  active  and  two  abandoned 

military  posts.  .  n  \^^^ 

A  few  indistinct  ruins  mark  the  site  of  the  once  historic  Fort  Codd, 
on  the  Washita.     Fort  Supply,  located  in  Woodward  County,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  was  used  by  the  Government  as 
an  active  military  station  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  ^^P; 
doned  and  the  furniture,  furnishings,  and  equipment  of  the  p<^t  sola 
at  auction.     The  scene  is  now  one  of  desolation,  with  the  buildmgs 
going  to  ruin  and  being  carried  off  piecemeal,  cattle  herding  not  only 
on  the  reservation,  but  within  the  inclosure  about  the  buildings  and 
trampling  even  upon  the  walks  and  porches.     An  act  of  Congress 
donating  the  use  of  the  buildings  to  the  Territory  for  an  insane  ^y}^^ 
was  transmitted  to  the  legislature  by  myself  upon  receipt  of  a  certifled 
copy  of  the  same  from  the  Department,  together  with  a  message  call- 
ing attention  to  the  terms  thereof  and  urging  that  some  action  be 
taken  relative  thereto.     The  assembly,  however,  failed  to  take  any 
action.     It  would  require  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  adapt  the  buildings  of  the  post  for  use  as  an  asylum  for  the 
insane,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  Territory  would  be  justified 
in  making  this  expenditure  without  securing  title  to  the  buildings  and 
grounds.    As  the  fort  and  the  40,000  acres  of  reservation  surrounding 
it  are  not  now,  nor  will  likely  at  any  time,  bring  any  income  to  the 
Government,  and  the  buildings  will,  if  left  in  their  present  abandoned 
state  a  few  years  longer,  be  entirely  ruined,  I  beUeve  that  Congress 
should  by  special  act  donate  this  reservation  to  the  Territory  perma- 
nently to  be  used  for  such  public  purpose  as  may  be  deemed  most 
desirable  and  suitable. 

Fort  Reno,  in  Canadian  County,  and  Fort  Sill,  in  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  Reservation,  both  used  as  active  posts,  are  among  the 
attractive  public  places  of  interest  in  the  Territory.  They  are  well 
kept  up  by  the  Government  and  many  x)ermanent  improvements  con- 
stantly added.  During  the  past  year  of  hostilities  the  number  of 
troops  at  each  post  has  been  smaller  than  at  anytime  in  their  history. 

OKLAHOMA  IN  THE  WAR. 

In  the  war  with  Spain  Oklahoma  promptly  responded  to  the  call  of 
the  President  and  furnished  one  company  of  cavalry  composed  of 
expert  marksmen  and  persons  used  to  the  hardships  of  outdoor  life 
and  the  care  and  management  of  horses.  This  company  has  since 
become  famous  as  the  star  company  of  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders,  and 
were  engaged  in  the  several  days'  fighting  in  front  of  Santiago,  where 
they  demonstrated  their  skill  and  bravery  and  won  laurels  that  will 
forever  adorn  and  beautity  the  early  history  of  our  well-beloved 
Territory. 

Several  members  of  this  troop  were  wounded  in  battle  and  deserve 
honorable  mention  at  proi)er  times  and  places;  but  one  was  killed 
while  manfully  and  bravely  charging  the  heights  of  San  Juan.  Ills 
body  will  shortly  be  returned  to  Oklahoma  and  buried  in  the  city 
cemetery  at  Hennessey.  A  small  fund  was  raised  by  popular  sub- 
scription to  erect  a  suitable  monument  over  his  grave,  and  the  legis- 
lature, at  its  last  session,  appropriated  enough  to  make  the  amount 
$2,000,  which  will  pay  the  expense  of  purchasing  and  erecting  a  modest 
but  suitable  shaft  which  will  serve  to  commemorate  the  heroic  deeds 
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of  Roy  V.  Cashion  and  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  historj-^  of  the 
gallant  conduct  of  the  troop  to  which  he  belonged. 

Under  the  President's  second  call  for  troops  Oklahoma  was  author- 
ized to  furnish  one  battalion,  consisting  of  four  companies  of  infantry. 
These  companies  were  promptly  enlisted  and  mustered  into  the  serv- 
ice and  were  mobilized  as  a  part  of  the  Fii*st  Regiment,  Territorial 
Infantry,  tJ.  S.  Volunteers,  the  regiment  being  composed  of  four 
companies  from  Arizona,  three  from  New  Mexico,  and  one  from  the 
Indian  Territory,  together  with  the  Oklahoma  battalion.  The  regi- 
ment was  assigned  to  the  Second  Division  of  the  First  Army  Corps, 
remained  in  camp  at  Albany,  Ga.,  most  of  last  winter,  and,  though 
every  man  in  the  reeriment  was  anxious  to  see  active  duty,  were  finally 
mustered  out  in  March. 

A  full  roster  of  officers  and  men  mustered  into  the  service  from  Okla- 
homa is  contained  in  my  last  annual  report.  The  officers  appointed 
and  commissioned  by  me  were  selected  from  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cants without  regard  to  y>artisan  politics  and  from  considerations  of 
especial  adaptability  and  ability  to  make  good  officers.  They  were  in 
the  service  over  eight  months,  and  from  the  reports  made  by  the 
inspector  of  the  United  States  Army  I  am  convinced  that  no  better 
battalion  of  troops  was  to  be  found  in  the  service.  No  complaint  was 
ever  made  to  me  of  any  lack  of  food,  clothing,  medicines,  etc.,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  everything  necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  our 
men  was  amply  provided. 

NATIONAL    GUARD. 

At  the  time  of  the  submission  of  my  last  annual  report  the  national 
guard  of  the  Territory  was  badly  disorganized,  a  fact  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  gallant  young  men  of  the  guard  as  well  as  the  people 
they  represent,  for  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  militia  was  due 
wholly  to  the  majority  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  as  well  as  the  officers 
having  enlisted  in  the  Volunteer  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Since  that  time  the  guard  has  been  steadily  growing,  there  being 
now  about  450  officers  and  enlisted  men  composing  the  same,  with  a 
regimental  organization  of  nine  companies  and  a  regimental  band. 
The  companies  and  band  are  located  as  follows:  Headquarters,  band, 
and  Company  A  at  Guthrie;  Company  D,  at  Ponca  City;  Company  E, 
at  Pawnee;  Company  F,  at  Shawnee;  Company  G,  at  Kingfisher; 
Company  I,  at  Newkirk ;  Company  K,  at  Enid ;  Company  B,  at  Chand- 
ler; Company  C,  at  Medford. 

The  former  Company  B,  located  at  Alva,  and  Company  C,  located  sk 
Oklahoma  City,  have  been  dismissed  for  having  fallen  below  the  mini- 
mum allowed  by  law,  and  their  equipments  have  been  returned. 
Company  D,  located  at  Ponca  City,  was  dismissed  for  the  same  reason, 
but  have  lately  been  reorganized  and  are  again  upon  a  good  footing. 

All  the  companies  are  fully  equipped  with  the  undress  uniform  of 
the  same  pattern  used  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  the  Springfield  rifle, 
caliber  .45.  Company  A,  in  addition  to  the  undress  uniform  and 
Springfield  rifle,  are  equipped  with  leggings,  blanket  bags,  haver- 
sacks, and  canteens. 

The  regimental  band  is  fully  equipped  with  the  dress,  undress,  and 
summer  uniforms  and  necessary  instruments,  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  discipline  and  regulations  as  the  national  guard. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $3,000  for  an  encampment  of  the  guard, 
which  wUl  take  place  some  time  in  October.     As  the  Territorial  militia 
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have  never  been  together  in  a  body  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  encamp- 
ment this  year  will  be  productive  of  positive  good  in  imparting  practi<^ 
instructions  to  the  troops  participating. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  national  guard  can  be  safely  relied  upon 
for  any  ordinary  emergency. 

The  personnel  of  the  militia  includes  the  best  material  among  the 
young  men  of  the  Territory,  and  the  discipline  is  generally  good. 

The  staff  of  the  commander  in  chief  is  as  follows: 

Bert  C.  Omer,  adjutant-general,  ex  of&cio  quartermaster-general  and  chief  of 
ordnance. 
James  H.  Wheeler,  colonel,  inspector-general.  Oklahoma  City. 
Paul  Jundt,  major,  commissary  general ,  Gathrie. 
Richard  Messal,  major,  x>ayniaster-geneTal,  Enid. 
Mathias  J.  Holt,  major,  jud^advocate-general,  Blackwell. 
Samuel  A.  Mann,  captain,  aid-de-camp,  Guthrie. 
Bert  C.  Maine,  captam,  aid-de-camu,  Guthrie. 
Otto  R.  Montgomery,  captain,  aid-ae-camp,  Guthrie. 

OKLAHOBIA  AT  THE  OMAHA  EXPOSmON. 

The  exhibit  of  Oklahoma  products  at  the  Tran-Mississippi  and 
International  Exposition  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  was  of  great  value  to  the 
Territory.  It  compared  favorably  in  many  respects  and  was  superior 
in  some  to  the  exhibits  of  the  many  Western  States  represented  there. 
The  Territorial  exhibit  occupied  a  space  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
agricultural  building,  50  by  28  feet,  and  24  feet  high,  inclosed  in  an 
ornamental  booth.  It  was  purely  an  agricultural  and  horticultural 
exhibit,  receiving  in  addition  to  ten  premiums  for  products  a  silver 
medal  for  the  beauty  and  decorative  art  of  the  display.  The  chief 
staples  exhibited  were  com,  cotton,  and  wheat,  in  the  production  of 
each  of  which  the  Territory  stands  well  in  the  front  ranks.  There 
was  a  pyramid  of  cotton  bales,  a  natural  crib  of  com,  and  bins  of  wheat 
that  could  not  only  be  seen  but  handled.  Second  in  importance  were 
castor  beans  and  Kaf&r  com. 

The  exhibit  also  received  a  premium  for  the  greatest  variety  of 
products  shown.  Among  the  interesting  things  were  cornstalks  19 
feet  high;  native  grasses  16  and  samples  of  weeds  21  feet;  a  castor 
bean  stalk,  6  inches  in  diameter  and  13  feet  high;  apples,  20  ounce 
pippins;  cotton  stalks  7^  feet  tall,  containing  as  high  as  200  bolls; 
rattlesnake  cucumbers  5  feet  long;  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  beets  of 
mammoth  size. 

The  exhibit  had  during  the  summer  all  cereals  and  fruits  in  their 
season.  A  continual  supply  of  fruits  was  kept  up— apples,  peaches, 
plums,  x)ears,  grapes,  apricots,  etc.  Several  carloads  of  melons  were 
received  and  served  to  the  visitors  on  a  day  designated  as  "  meloa 
day,"  thousands  being  astonished  at  the  size  and  delicious  flavor  of 
Oklahoma  melons.  Fine  exhibits  were  also  made  from  the  Indian 
schools  at  Darlington  and  Se^er,  showing  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial progress  made  by  the  Indians  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory. 
The  flouring  mills  of  the  Territory  had  on  exhibition  all  varieties  of 
flour  from  native  wheat,  on  which  a  number  of  premiums  were  received . 

The  exhibit  attracted  much  attention;  thousands  of  visitors  saw 
and  handled  the  products  of  the  Territory  every  day  and  were  favor- 
ably impressed. 

As  many  visitors  day  after  day  declared  their  intention  of  going  to 
the  Territory,  an  immigration  bureau  was  started  by  private  parties 
in  conjunction  with  the  exhibit  to  which  much  of  the  present  influx 
of  farmers  coming  to  the  Territory  is  due. 
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During  the  last  two  months  of  the  exposition  50,000  copies  of  my 
last  annual  report  were  distributed  to  people  anxious  to  learn  more 
of  Oklahoma  and  her  wonderful  progress. 

LIST  OF  AWARDS. 

Following  is  the  list  of  awards  to  the  Territorial  exhibits: 

Oklahoma  Territory,  silver  medal  for  State  agricnltoral  exhibit. 
Oklahoma  Territory,  silver  medal  for  bean  exnibit. 
Oklahoma  Territory,  silver  medal  for  grain  exhibit. 
Oklahoma  Territory,  silver  medal  for  cotton  e^iibit. 
Eagle  Mills,  Edmond,  gold  medal  for  soft-wheat  floor. 
Eagle  Mills,  Edmond,  gold  medal  for  hard-wheat  flour. 
Ponca  Citv  RoUer  Mills,  silver  medal  for  Oklahoma  flonr. 
Perry  Mill  Company,  silver  medal  for  Oklahoma  flour. 
Hennessy  Roller  Mills,  gold  medal  for  **  Perfection  "  flour. 
Kingfisher  Milling  Company,  gold  medal  for  Oklahoma  flour. 
Oklahoma  Mill  Company,  Kingfisher,  gold  medal  for  Oklahoma  flour. 
Canadian  MillingComi)any,  El  Reno,  bronze  medal  for  Oklahoma  flour. 
Elreno  Mill  and  JbHevator  Company,  s^ver  medal  for  Oklahoma  flour. 

OFFICIAL  ROSTER. 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  in  officials  of  the  Territory  during 
the  year  and  the  official  roster  is  now  as  follows : 

GK)vemor:  Cassius  M.  Barnes. 

Private  secretary  to  the  governor:  Fred  L.  Wenner. 

Secretary  of  the  Territoryand  ex  officio  lieutenant-governor:  W. M.  Jenkins. 

Assistant  secretary:  J.  J.Houston. 

Attoi*ney-general:  Harper  S.  Cunningham. 

Treasurer:  Frank  M.  Thompson. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  ex  officio  auditor:  S.  N.  Hopkins. 

Secretary  school  land  board  and  ex  officio  school  land  commissioner:  Chu*les  H. 

Filson. 
Assistant  secretary:  Joseph  H.  Norris. 
Oil  inspector:  Amos  A.  Ewing. 
Bank  commissioner:  John  M.  Pugh. 
Librarian:  George  H.  Dodson. 
Deputy  auditor:  E.  P.  McCabe. 
Adjutant-general:  BertC.Omer. 
Grain  inspector:  C.T.Prouty. 
Game  warden:  Daniel  R.  Widmer. 
Superintendent  of  public  health:  L.Haynes  Buxton. 
Dele|:ate  in  Congress:  D.  T.  Flynn. 
Territorial  school  land  board:  Governor  Barnes,  Secretary  Jenkins,  and  Auditor 

Hopkins. 
Board  of  railway  assessors:  Governor  Barnes,  Secretary  Jenkins,  and  Auditor 

Hopkins. 
Board  of  equalization:  Gk>vemor  Barnes,  Secretary  Jenkins,  and  Auditor  Hopkins. 
Regents  of  the  Territorial  university:  Governor  Barnes;  Henry  E.  Asp,  Guthrie; 

C.  L.  Bottsford,  Norman;  C.  O.  Blake,  El  Reno;  G.  W.  Bellamy,  El  Reno; 
L.  P.  King,  Wellston, 

Regents  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege:  Governor  Barnes;  Frank  J. 
Wikoff ,  Stillwater;  C.  J.  Benson,  Shawnee;  J.  P.  Ghandy ,  Alva;  J.  C.  Tousley, 
Weatherford;  J.  D.  Ballard,  Weatherford. 

Live-stock  sanitary  commission:  Same  as  the  .regents  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  CoUege. 

Board  of  education  oi  normal  schools:  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Hop- 
kins, Treasurer  Thompson;  D.  P.  Marum,  Woodward;  L.  J.  Gunn,  El  Reno;  D. 

D.  Leach,  Oklahoma  City. 

Board  of  re^nts  of  colored  agricultural  and  normal  university:  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Hopkins,  Treasurer  Thompson;  Rev.  L.  U.  Holt,  Guth- 
rie; E.  O.  Tyler,  Kingfisher;  P.  F.  Tyler,  Watonga. 

Territorial  board  of  education:  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Hopkins; 
President  D.R.Boyd,  of  Norman;  President  E. D.  Murdaugh,  of  Eldmond; 
Prof.  B.  F.  Nihart,  of  Oklahoma  City;  Prof.  G.  D.  Moss,  Kingfisher. 
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The  levying  of  county  taxes  upon  property  in  reservations  by  the 
counties  to  which  the  reservations  were  attached  for  judicial  purposes 
has  caused  considerable  agitation  during  the  year,  and  the  legislative 
assembly  at  its  recent  session  passed  an  act  relieving  the  reserva- 
tions of  all  tax  except  the  Territorial  and  court  taxes.  There  is  still 
much  agitation  upon  this  subject  in  the  Osage  Reservation,  where 
there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  having  the  reservation  created 
a  separate  county. 

No  Indian  reservations  have  been  opened  to  settlement  during  the 
year,  though  it  was  hoped  that  the  reservation  occupied  by  the  Wichita 
and  affiliated  tribes  would  be  thrown  open.  This  reservation  was 
treated  for  in  1890,  and  in  the  spring  of  1891,  when  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Reservation  was  opened,  so  certain  was  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  this  reservation  was  to  follow  within  the  year  that 
he  designated  it  as  County  I,  located  the  county  seat,  which  was  nanved 
Wilber,  and  a  postmaster  was  appointed  therefor.  But  the  expected 
opening  did  not  materialize,  and  owing  to  some  legal  technicalities  the 
allotment  of  lands  to  the  tribes  on  this  reservation  has  never  been 
completed.  During  the  year  the  C.  O.  and  G.  Railway  has  built 
across  the  northern  end  of  this  reservation,  and  the  Rock  Island 
extension  up  the  beautiful  Washita  Valley  runs  just  on  the  southern 
border.  With  such  excellent  railway  communication,  rich  soil,  tim- 
bered hills  and  grass-laden  valleys,  fine  streams,  and  beautiful  scenery, 
this  reservation  would  soon  make  one  of  the  most  populous  and  pros- 
perous counties  of  the  Territory,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment may  see  its  way  clear  to  carry  out  the  treaty  and  open  the  land 
to  settlement  this  coming  year. 

The  building  of  two  lines  of  railway  into  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche 
country  turns  nmny  longing  eyes  toward  its  fertile  acres,  in  extent 
enough  for  a  small  empire.  Here  are  the  famous  Wichita  Mountains, 
with  their  rumored  mineral  wealth,  and  the  people  of  the  entire  South- 
west wiU  soon  make  a  united  demand  on  Congress  to  open  this  great 
area  to  the  pursuits  and  arts  of  civilization. 

During  the  year  a  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  possession  of 
certain  school  lands  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Kiowa,  Co- 
manche, and  Apache  reservations.  The  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent opening  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reservation  in  1891,  in 
defining  the  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  did  not  coincide 
with  the  boundaries  given  in  the  Indian  treaties,  and  there  has  been 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  in  controversy  since.  Settlers  have  been  living 
upon  the  land,  and,  although  the  Department  has  never  recognized 
their  rights,  it  has  refrained  from  ejecting  them.  The  Territory  was 
granted  sections  16  and  36  of  each  Congressional  township  of  the  land 
opened  for  settlement,  and  the  school-land  department  has  always 
been  guided  by  the  President's  proclamation  and  leased  the  land 
accordingly.  Some  months  ago,  owing  to  unsettled  titles  in  the  vicin- 
ity, a  town  was  built  upon  a  school  section  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Rock  Island  extension  west  from  Chickasha.  This  land  is  held  under 
lease  from  the  Territorial  school-land  board,  who  leased  only  land 
embraced  within  the  boundaries  defined  in  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, but  the  Indian  Bureau  claims  that  part  of  this  school  section  is 
in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation  and  seeks  to  disi)0S8ess  the 
lessees. 

Some  action  should  be  taken  to  amicably  adjust  these  differences 
and  establish  permanently,  by  a  correct  survey,  these  disputed  bound- 
aries. 
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STATEHOOD. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  a  large  number  of  our  intelligent  and 
influential  citizens  that  a  State  government  be  accorded  to  Oklahoma 
without  further  delay.  The  platforms  of  all  i)olitical  parties  at  their 
latest  conventions  have  declared  in  favor  of  statehood  upon  such 
terms  and  with  such  boundaries  as  Congress  may  in  its  wisdom  see  fit 
to  prescribe,  and,  tested  by  the  standards  that  have  heretofore  pre- 
vailed in  the  admission  of  new  States,  Oklahoma  is  certainly  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  State  government.  No  fair-minded 
man  can  read  the  foregoing  report  of  the  opening,  settlement,  and 
development  of  this  Territory  without  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

And  yet  there  are  many  thoughtful  people  who  have  invested  their 
capital  and  made  their  homes  here  who  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the 
best  interest  of  all,  both  now  and  for  the  years  to  come,  to  wait  until 
such  time  as  the  Indian  Territory,  lying  to  the  ea8t  and  south  of  Okla- 
homa, can  be  united  with  us  in  one  strong  and  wealthy  commonwealth. 
We  realize  the  fact  that  immediate  statehood  with  our  present  bound- 
aries would  largely  increase  the  expense  of  government,  and  that  the 
additional  burden  must  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers.  At  the  present 
time  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  land  entered  and  taken  for  home- 
steads has  been  patented  and  placed  upon  the  lists  of  taxable  property; 
and  this  constitutes  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  taxable  valuation, 
showing  that  the  burden  of  expense  of  the  Territorial  government  is 
now  borne  by  the  railroads  and  by  the  property  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  The  present  taxation  averages  from  4  to  5  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  an  assessed  valuation  of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  actual  cash 
value.  To  create  a  State  of  Oklahoma  wjth  its  present  boundaries 
would  necessarily  more  than  double  the  expense  of  government  with- 
out commensurate  benefit,  and  I  agree  with  the  larger  and  more  con- 
servative part  of  our  people  that  it  is  better  to  wait  a  reasonable  time 
and  eventually,  by  a  union  of  the  two  Territories,  establish  one  grand 
State  which  would  be  a  pride  and  gratification  to  its  people  for 
generations. 
.  Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  M.  Barnes,  Governor, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtoriy  D.  C, 
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Presidents  of  the  Territorial  institntions  of  learning:  D.R.Boyd, Norman, of  the 
Territorial  university;  E.  D.  Mnrdangh,  Edmond,  of  the  Oklahoma  normal 
•  school;  J.  C.  Ament,  Alva,  of  the  Northwestern  Normal;  A.  C,  Scott,  Still- 
water, of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College;  Inman  E.  Page,  Langston, 
of  the  colored  university. 

Board  of  health :  Auditor  Hopkins ;  Dr.  L.  Haynes  Buxton,  Oklahoma  City ;  Dr. 
F.  S.  Hamilton,  Norman. 

Board  of  pharmacy:  F.  B.  Lillie,  Guthrie;  C.  N.  Dow,  Pond  Creek;  E.  E. 
Howendobler,  Perry. 

Board  of  dental  examiners :  W.  E.  Furrow,  Guthrie ;  Robert  Wilson,  El  Reno ; 

E.  E.  Eirkpatrick,  Oklahoma  City ;  J.  Q.  Waddell,  Kingfisher;  L.  A.  Kelsy ; 
Chandler. 

Supreme  court :  Chief  justice,  J.  H.  Burford,  Guthrie ;  associate  justices,  C.  E. 

Erwin,  El  Reno ;  B.  F.  Burwell,  Oklahoma  City ;  B.  T.  Hainer,  Perry ;  J.  L. 

McAtee,  Enid.    These  judges  also  serve  as  judges  of  the  district  court  in  the 

first  to  fifth  districts,  respectively. 
Clerks  of  courts :  Supreme  court,  B.  F.  Hegler,  Guthrie ;  first  district,  M.  C. 

Hart,  Guthrie ;  second  district,  W.  S.  Hunter,  El  Reno ;  third  district,  Byron 

H.  Shear,  Oklahoma  City ;  fourth  district,  J.  E.  Pickard,  Perry ;  fifth  dismct, 

J.  P.  Renshaw,  Pondcreek. 

FEDERAL  OFFICERS. 

United  States  district  attorney :  S.  L.  Overstreet. 

Assistant  United  States  attorneys :  John  H.  Scothom  and  B.  S.  McGuire. 

United  States  marshal :  C.  H.  Thompson. 

Registers  and  receivers  of  United  States  land  offices :  Guthrie,  J.  J.  Boles  and 

F.  E.  McKinley ;  Oklahoma  City,  S.  S.  Price  and  A.  H.  Classon ;  Kingfisher, 
E.  E.  Brownlee  and  J.  V.  Admire ;  Enid,  J.  B.  CuUison  and  J.  J.  S.  Hassler ; 
Perry,  A.  H.  Boles  and  J.  R.  Scott ;  Alva,  R.  A.  Cameron  and  W.  J.  French ; 
Wooidward,  F.  S.  Healy  and  J.  W.  Miller ;  Mangum,  H.  D.  McKnight  and 
James  Kelly. 

United  States  Indian  agents :  Osages,  W.  J.  Pollock,  Pawhuska ;  Poncas,  Pawnees, 
and  Otoes,  John  Jensen,  White  Eagle ;  lowas,  Sacs  and  Foxs,  and  Pottawat- 
omies,  Lee  Patrick,  Sac  and  Fox;  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  Maj.  A.  E. 
Woodson,  Darlington ;  Eliowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  Col.  A.  E.  Randelet, 
Anadarko. 

INDIANS. 

The  total  number  of  Indians  in  Oklahoma  is  12,041,  a  decrease  of 
993  since  my  last  report.  These  Indians  are  all  under  the  care  of  five 
agencies,  except  298  Arizona  Apaches  who  are  held  at  Fort  Sill  as 
prisoners  of  war  and  under  direct  control  of  the  War  Department. 
Among  these  prisoners  are  a  number  of  noted  warriors,  chief  among 
whom  is  Geronimo,  now  peacefully  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
on  land  allotted  to  these  prisoners  for  cultivation  near  the  fort. 

The  enumeration  of  the  different  tribes  at  the  agencies  is  as  follows: 

eSAQE  AGENCY. 

Osages 1,765  |  Kaws 308 

WHITE  BAOLE  AGENCY. 


Poncas -      567 

Pawnees 664 


Otoes 864 

Tonkawas 56 


SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 


Sac  and  Fox 521 

lowas 89 

Shawnees 498 


Pottawatomies 756 

Elickapoos 246 


DABUNGTON  AGENCY. 

Cheyennes 2,067  |  Arapahoes 1,110 

KIOWA  AGENCY. 

Eiowas 1,126  I  Apaches 1U8 

Comanches 1,558  |  Wichita  and  affiliated  tribes 961 
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The  Indians  of  the  Territory  are  all  making  fairly  good  progress — 
are  gradually  learning  and  adopting  the  ways  and  habiliments  of 
civilization.  Of  necessity  this  progress  must  be  very  slow,  for  the 
inbred  habits  and  customs  of  centuries  are  not  to  be  changed  at  bid- 
ding. 

William  De  Lesdernier,  of  Colony,  who  has  been  in  the  Territory 
among  the  Indians  for  over  thirty  years,  said  in  a  recent  conversation : 

The  settlement  of  the  country  has  forced  the  Indian  to  advance.  He  comes  in 
contact  with  the  white  men  and  almost  without  knowing  it  adopts  their  ways. 
Allotment  of  lands,  citizenship,  and  the  teaching  of  self-reliance  wiU  do  wonders 
for  the  Indian.  True,  some  or  the  Indians  improve  on  the  reservation,  and  often 
in  spite  of  Indian  agents  who  do  more  to  make  them  savages  than  to  civilize  them, 
bnt  as  a  general  thing  there  is  no  real  progress  as  long  as  the  Indians  are  kept 
away  from  civilization  and  its  ways,  as  they  are  on  a  reservation.  Many  of  tne 
Indians  on  allotments  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  Indian  police,  whom  they 
have  always  considered  the  great  arm  of  the  law,  no  longer  have  any  authority. 
They  ask  about  the  Territorial  laws  and  their  admimstration.  Old  Indians  often 
come  to  me  to  inquire  about  **  the  white  man's  road."  Thej^  want  to  know  about 
the  rights  of  a  citizen,  about  the  laws,  and  about  the  public  schools.  Many  are 
asking  about  the  public  schools  and  talk  of  putting  their  children  in  them,  saying 
that  the  Indian  children  will  learn  more  with  the  white  children. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Indians  of  the  Territory,  and  from 
what  I  can  obtain  from  the  results  obtained  in  the  past  by  allotment, 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Indian  and  the  Territory,  both 
for  the  present  and  the  future,  to  allot  the  lands  of  all  the  tribes  in 
the  Territory,  to  open  the  residue  of  the  lands  to  settlement,  and  to 
as  soon  as  practicable  confer  ux)on  them  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

OSAQES  AND  RAWS. 

In  response  to  a  recent  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  status  and  progress 
of  the  tribes  under  his  jurisdiction  William  J,  Pollock,  United  States 
Indian  agent  at  Pawhuska,  has  the  following  to  say: 

The  Osage  Indian  Reservation  is  located  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Oklahoma 
and  contains  about  1,400,000  acres  of  land,  much  of  which  is  broken  and  rocky 
and  fit  for  grazing  purposes  only.  The  valleys  and  lowlands  are  rich  agriculturtu 
lands  and  produce  large  crops  of  wheat  and  com.  It  is  estimated  that  tne  Indians 
will  produce  this  year  on  the  reservation  the  foUowing  crops: 

Wheat,  110,000  bushels;  oats,  '45,000  bushels;  com,  500,000  bushels;  potatoes, 
5,600  bushels,  and  a  large  quantity  of  other  vegetables.  The  Osages  own  7,521 
head  of  horses,  698  mules,  20,280  head  of  cattle,  and  20,221  domestic  fowls.  A 
large  number  of  white  men  are  farming  on  the  reservation,  on  lands  leased  from 
the  Indians,  who  will  also  produce  large  crops. 

The  Osages  number,  according  to  a  census  taken  June  30, 1899,  1,765  persons. 
One-half  of  the  Indians  are  full  bloods,  and  the  most  of  them  still  wear  blankets 
and  retain  many  of  their  ancient  customs.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  the 
younger  generation  is  now  being  educated  a  great  change  for  the  better  will  take 
place  within  a  few  years. 

The  other  half  of  the  tribe  are  mixed  bloods  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are 
white  people,  as  all  spefdc  the  English  language,  are  educated  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  live,  dress,  and  act  the  same  as  their  white  neighbors. 

Located  on  the  reservation  is  a  large  boarding  school,  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  an  enroUment  last  year  of  159  punils.  Besides  this  school  there  are 
two  contract  schools  and  many  private  schools.  Nearly  all  Osage  children  of 
school  age  attended  school  last  year. 

The  Osages  are  classed  as  the  richest  people  in  the  world.  They  not  only  own 
1,400,000  acres  of  land  but  have  to  their  credit  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
nearly  $9,000,000.  From  the  interest  on  this  fund  they  are  paid  by  the  agent  ^300 
per  capita,  per  annum,  in  quarterly  installments.  In  fact,  they  receive  so  much 
money  that  they  do  but  little  work  and  employ  white  people  to  do  their  farming 
and  other  work  for  them. 

There  are  25  leased  pastures  on  the  Osage  Reservation  from  which  the  Indians 
derive  an  annual  income  of  $40,000.  Thousands  of  cattle  are  grazing  in  these  pas- 
tures, which  are  the  finest  in  the  country. 
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There  are  three  boarding  schools  throughout  the  a^ncy,  the  Ponca,  Pawnee, 
and  Otoe,  with  the  combined  enrollment  of  310  pupils.  These  schools  all  did 
excellent  work,  except  at  Ponca  and  Otoe,  where  wenad  the  measles  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  This  worked  a  Kreat  hardship  on  these  two  schools,  it 
being  necessary  to  suspend  work  of  all  kinds  and  care  for  the  sick.  As  the 
future  of  the  Indian  depends  largely  upon  successful  education,  anything  which 
interferes  with  the  work  of  a  school  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 

CHEYENNES  AND  ARAPAHOES. 

In  his  recent  annual  report  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  Maj.  A.  E.  Woodson,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Darling- 
ton, in  discussing  the  subject  of  citizenship  for  the  Indians,  says, 
among  other  things: 

They  are  unprepared  for  citizenship  and  will  continue  to  be  until  their  tribal 
relations  are  dissolved  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Gk>vemment.  There  are  just  as 
many  so-called  chiefs  among  them  to-day  as  there  ever  were.  As  a  rule,  chiefs  are 
opposed  to  progressive  metnods;  they  want  to  be  let  alone,  and  do  not  want  to  be 
coerced  into  the  adoption  of  the  **  white  man's  ways."  They  maintain  tribal  cus- 
toms that  militate  against  all  progress;  their  influence  generally  is  bad  for  the 
advancement  of  their  people.  They  encourage  dancing  and  tribal  visiting  and 
the  practice  of  medicine  men,  the  plurality  of  wives,  and  marrying  according  to 
Indian  custom. 

Among  allotted  Indians  there  should  be  no  chiefs.  *  *  *  Allotted  Indians 
should  be  instructed  that  chiefs  have  no  authority  over  them,  and  that  each  one 
is  privileged  to  present  his  own  ideas  and  assert  his  own  opinions  regardless  of 
the  chiefs.  At  tnis  agency  chiefs  are  ignored,  but  leaders  among  their  people  are 
recognized  for  their  progressive  habits  and  for  the  good  influence  they  exercise 
over  them  in  their  re8i)ective  farming  districts,  and  such  people  are  helpful  to 
their  people  and  the  agent. 

Experience  teaches  that  making  citizens  of  reservation  Indians  without  other 
qualifications  than  being  allotted  lands  in  severalty  is  an  exceedingly  doubtful 
policy.  More  rapid  progress  and  better  results  would,  in  ii\y  opinion,  accrue  if 
the  Government  still  maintained  its  authority  over  them,  and  by  compulsion 
require  them  to  adopt  civilized  habits  and  labor  for  their  own  maintenance  until 
they  become  self-supporting. 

LAND  CULTIVATED. 

During  the  past  year  land  was  cultivated  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Territory  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency 6, 299 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency 15, 000 

Osage  Agency 15, 960 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency 4, 650 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency 8,000 

INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  status  of  the  Indian  reser- 
vations of  the  Territory  the  past  year.  The  reservations  still  occupied 
exclusively  by  Indians  in  the  Territory  embrace  the  following  area: 

Acres. 

Kansas 100,187 

Kiowa  and  Comanche 2,968,898 

Osage 1,470,058 

Otoe 129,118 

Ponca 26,828 

Wichita,  etc 748,610 

Total 5,488,139 
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The  levying  of  county  taxes  upon  property  in  reservations  by  the 
counties  to  which  the  reservations  were  attached  for  judicial  purposes 
has  caused  considerable  agitation  during  the  year,  and  the  legislative 
assembly  at  its  recent  session  passed  an  act  relieving  the  reserva- 
tions of  all  tax  except  the  Territorial  and  court  taxes.  There  is  still 
much  agitation  upon  this  subject  in  the  Osage  Reservation,  where 
there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  having  the  reservation  created 
a  separate  county. 

No  Indian  reservations  have  been  opened  to  settlement  during  the 
year,  though  it  was  hoped  that  the  reservation  occupied  by  the  Wichita 
and  affiliated  tribes  would  be  thrown  open.  This  reservation  was 
treated  for  in  1890,  and  in  the  spring  of  1891,  when  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Reservation  was  opened,  so  certain  was  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  this  reservation  was  to  follow  within  the  year  that 
he  designated  it  as  County  I,  located  the  county  seat,  which  was  named 
Wilber,  and  a  postmaster  was  appointed  therefor.  But  the  expected 
opening  did  not  materialize,  and  owing  to  some  legal  technicalities  the 
allotment  of  lands  to  the  tribes  on  this  reservation  has  never  been 
completed.  During  the  year  the  C.  O.  and  G.  Railway  has  built 
across  the  northern  end  of  this  reservation,  and  the  Rock  Island 
extension  up  the  beautiful  Washita  Valley  runs  just  on  the  southern 
border.  With  such  excellent  railway  communication,  rich  soil,  tim- 
bered hills  and  grass-laden  valleys,  fine  streams,  and  beautiful  scenery, 
this  reservation  would  soon  make  one  of  the  most  populous  and  pros- 
perous counties  of  the  Territory,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment may  see  its  way  clear  to  carry  out  the  treaty  and  open  the  land 
to  settlement  this  coming  year. 

The  building  of  two  lines  of  railway  into  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche 
country  turns  many  longing  eyes  toward  its  fertile  acres,  in  extent 
enough  for  a  small  empire.  Here  are  the  famous  Wichita  Mountains, 
with  their  rumored  mineral  wealth,  and  the  people  of  the  entire  South- 
west will  soon  make  a  united  demand  on  Congress  to  open  this  great 
area  to  the  pursuits  and  arts  of  civilization. 

During  the  year  a  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  possession  of 
certain  school  lands  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Kiowa,  Co- 
manche, and  Apache  reservations.  The  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent opening  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reservation  in  1891,  in 
defining  the  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  did  not  coincide 
with  the  boundaries  given  in  the  Indian  treaties,  and  there  has  been 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  in  controversy  since.  Settlers  have  been  living 
upon  the  land,  and,  although  the  Department  has  never  recognized 
their  rights,  it  has  refrained  from  ejecting  them.  The  Territory  was 
granted  sections  16  and  36  of  each  Congressional  township  of  the  land 
opened  for  settlement,  and  the  school-land  department  has  always 
been  guided  by  the  President's  proclamation  and  leased  the  land 
accordingly.  Some  months  ago,  owing  to  unsettled  titles  in  the  vicin- 
ity, a  town  was  built  upon  a  school  section  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Rock  Island  extension  west  from  Chickasha.  This  land  is  held  under 
lease  from  the  Territorial  school-land  board,  who  leased  only  land 
embraced  within  the  boundaries  defined  in  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, but  the  Indian  Bureau  claims  that  part  of  this  school  section  is 
in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation  and  seeks  to  diBX)Ossess  the 
lessees. 

Some  action  should  be  taken  to  amicably  adjust  these  differences 
and  establish  permanently,  by  a  correct  survey,  these  disputed  bound- 
aries. 
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STATEHOOD. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  a  large  number  of  our  intelligent  and 
influential  citizens  that  a  State  government  be  accorded  to  Oklahoma 
without  further  delay.  The  platforms  of  all  political  parties  at  their 
latest  conventions  have  declared  in  favor  of  statehood  upon  such 
terms  and  with  such  boundaries  as  Congress  may  in  its  wisdom  see  fit 
to  prescribe,  and,  tested  by  the  standards  that  have  heretofore  pre- 
vailed in  the  admission  of  new  States,  Oklahoma  is  certainly  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  State  government.  No  fair-minded 
man  can  read  the  foregoing  report  of  the  opening,  settlement,  and 
development  of  this  Territory  without  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

And  yet  there  are  many  thoughtful  people  who  have  invested  their 
capital  and  made  their  homes  here  who  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the 
best  interest  of  all,  both  now  and  for  the  years  to  come,  to  wait  until 
such  time  as  the  Indian  Territory,  lying  to  the  east  and  south  of  Okla- 
homa, can  be  united  with  us  in  one  strong  and  wealthy  commonwealth. 
We  realize  the  fact  that  immediate  statehood  with  our  present  bound- 
aries would  largely  increase  the  expense  of  government,  and  that  the 
additional  burden  must  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers.  At  the  present 
time  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  land  entered  and  taken  for  home- 
steads has  been  patented  and  placed  upon  the  lists  of  taxable  property ; 
and  this  constitutes  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  taxable  valuation, 
showing  that  the  burden  of  expense  of  the  Territorial  government  is 
now  borne  by  the  railroads  and  by  the  property  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  The  present  taxation  averages  from  4  to  5  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  an  assessed  valuation  of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  actual  cash 
value.  To  create  a  State  of  Oklahoma  wjth  its  present  boundaries 
would  necessarily  more  than  double  the  expense  of  government  with- 
out commensurate  benefit,  and  I  agree  with  the  larger  and  more  con- 
servative part  of  our  people  that  it  is  better  to  wait  a  reasonable  time 
and  eventually,  by  a  union  of  the  two  Territories,  establish  one  grand 
State  which  would  be  a  pride  and  gratification  to  its  people  for 
generations. 
.  Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  M.  Baknes,  Oovemor. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

MINE  INSPECTOR  FOR  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


South  McAlestbb,  Ind.  T.,  June  30^  1899. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  ( congress 
approved  March  3, 1891,  entitled  ^^Aii  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
of  miners  in  the  Territories,"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  sixth 
annual  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1899. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Luke  W.  Bbyan, 
Mine  Inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory. 

Hon.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior ^  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  year  past  has  been  an  active  one  in  the  coal  indutsry.  The 
changing  circumstances  resultiug  from  the  growth  of  the  couutry,  the 
constantly  increasing  influx  of  white  citizens,  with  capital  and  with- 
out, is  both  the  cause  and  efifect  of  the  legislation  which  steadily 
holds  in  view  the  ultimate  improvement  of  the  Indian  Territory  and 
its  residents  of  all  races  and  nationalities,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  by 
blood  or  marriage;  and  the  native  United  States  citizens,  white  and 
colored,  have  combined  to  bring  to  notice  all  the  resources  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, of  which  its  coal  mines  have  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  be, 
for  some  time  in  the  future,  a  very  considerable  factor.  The  coal  sup- 
ply of  the  Indian  Territory,  so  far  as  known,  lies  mainly  in  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  and  its  general  formation  and  extent  has  been  very  fully 
described  in  my  previous  reports. 

In  conformity  to  the  laws  passed  and  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  large  number  of  applications  have  been 
made  to  the  coal  trustees  of  the  Ghactaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  the 
Hon.  N.  B.  Ainsworth,  of  McAlester,  Ind.  T.,  and  the  Hon.  Lemuel  C. 
Burris,  of  Tishomingo,  Ind.  T.,  for  mineral  leases  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  28, 1898,  known  as  the  Curtis  Bill,  and  the  Atoka 
or  Dawes  Agreement.  Many  of  these  are  made  by  companies  or  indi- 
viduals previously  operating,  but  a  very  large  number  are  by  parties 
contemplating  the  development  of  new  workings  and  are  indicative  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  mineral  industry.  Besides  the  applica- 
tions for  leases  of  coal  lands  many  applications  are  made  for  leases  for 
many  other  minerals,  notably  lead,  zinc,  and  silver.  That  the  last- 
named  minerals  may  be  found  to  some  extent  is  beyond  question,  but 
whether  tbey  exist  in  such  quantities  as  to  warrant  extensive  working 
is  a  matter  which  practical  tests  and  time  alone  can  prove. 
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In  my  report  for  the  carrent  year  the  first  thing  uoticed  will  be  that 
the  oatput  is  about  the  same  as  the  year  previous,  notwithstaudiug  the 
increase  iu  the  number  of  new  operations.  Tliis  will  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  miners  of  the  organization  known  as  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  which  includes  in  its  membership  a  very 
large  number  of  coal  miners,  have  been  on  strike  since  March  1, 1899, 
and  are  still  refraining  from  work.  A  complete  history  of  this  strike 
will  be  given  in  another  part  of  this  report.  The  efi'ect  has  been  to 
curtail  the  production  of  some  companies  and  to  deter,  for  the  present, 
those  contemplating  sinking  new  shafts  or  8loi)es. 

The  number  of  accidents  of  all  kinds  is  53,  which  is  2  more  than  for 
the  previous  year;  of  these,  25  proved  fatal.  Falls  of  roof  and  explo- 
sions of  fire  damp  are  the  principal  causes,  and  these  have  been  the 
result,  in  every  instance,  of  neglect  or  disregard  of  rules  by  the  miner, 
or  of  unavoidable  accident.  A  careful  study  of  my  investigation  In  all 
cases  of  accidents  will,  I  think,  furnish  proof  of  the  salutary  effect  of 
the  laws  in  force,  which  my  inspection  will,  I  am  bound  to  say,  show 
have  been  very  generally  and  faithfully  complied  with  and  adhered  to 
by  the  operators.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Indian  Territory  coal  is  rich  in  volatile  hydrocarbons  of  the  olefine 
and  paraifine  series  and  gives  oif  abundantly  carburetted  hydrogen 
(GH4),  besides  the  added  danger,  in  the  winter  time,  from  coal  dust, 
which  can  not  at  that  season  be  eliminated,  and  which  may,  by  one 
badly  pre[)ared  blown  out  sliot,  be  converted  into  an  element  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  whole  mine;  and  the  few  iiccidents  from  these  causes  bear 
testimony  both  to  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  miners,  shot- 
firers,  and  otlier  employees,  as  also  to  the  care  and  caution  maintained 
by  the  operators  and  their  ofiicials  in  charge. 

Following  is  a  list  of  coal  companies  and  individuals  operating  within 
the  Indian  Territory  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1899: 


station. 


On  the  Choctaw,  Okla- 
homa and  OvJf 
Railroad. 

South  McAlester 

Do 

Alderson 


Name  of  firm  or  individual. 


Bo. 
Do. 


Dow , 

Do 

Hailey  ville 

Hartshorne . 


Gowen 

Wiibiirton 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Archibald  Sl  Busby. 

M.  Parrola. 

Choctaw,   Oklahoma    and 
Gulf  R.  K,  Co. 

Kalilnla  Coal  Co.,  lesfeeeA. 

Mexican    Gulf  Coal    and 
Transportation  Co. 

Milby  &,  Dow  Coal  Co. 

M.  J.  Smith. 

Uniley   Coal   and  Mining 
Co. 

Choctaw,    Oklahoma   and 
Gulf  K.R.CO. 
Do. 

McAlester  Coal  and  Min- 
eral Co. 

AVilburton  Coal  and  Min- 
ing Co. 


Eastern  Coal  and  \ 


iu 


mg 


Panola. 
Babbit. 


On  the  Mixeouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas 
Railway. 

Carbon  

Krcba 


Ola  Coal  and  Miuinj;  Co 

a8t€ 

Co. 
Cbarles  Ilurst,  <>1'  Sprin;;- 

lield,  111. 
Moxic^in    Gulf    Coal    and 

TrauHportation  Co. 


Kanriaxand  Texas  Coal  Co. 
Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Co. 


Station. 


Name  of  firm  orindividuaL 


Kreb 

McAlester . .  .^ 

Do 

Savanna  (Fairview) 

Do 

Kiowa 

Midway 


Lehifirh  . . 
1 1  Coaigate. 


Do. 
Do. 


On  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco 
Railway. 


T.J.  Phillips  &  Co. 

D.  iCd wards  Sc  Son. 

Noah  SampleH. 

D.  Ed  wants  &  Son. 

Hailey  &  Co. 

D.  Edwards  &  Son. 

St.  Louis-Galveston   Coal 

and  Mining  Co. 
Atoka  Coal  and  MiningCo. 
Southwestern  Coal  una  Im* 

provement  ('o. 
J.  B.  McDougall. 
l*erry  Brothers. 


Jenson  Kansas  and  Texaa  Coal  Co. 

Poteau I  Indianola  Coal  and  Rwy. 

I      Co. 

Ca  vonal I  Crescent  Coal  Co. 

Bryan I  Kaunas  and  Texan  Coal  Co. 

Braid  woo<l Do. 


Antlers. 
Do.. 


J.  U.  Moulton. 
H.C.Nash. 


On  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburg  and  Oulf 
Railway. 

Panama ,  Ozark  Coal  and  Rwy.  Co. 

Shady  Point '  Choctaw  Coal  Co. 

lieaventT i  Milbv  and  Dow  Coal  Co. 
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ABOHIBALD  MINE. 

Archibald's  slope  miue,  owned  aud  operated  by  Thomas  Archibald 
and  William  Basby,  is  sitaated  on  the  crop  of  the  McAlester  coal, 
aboat  1^  miles  north  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Golf  Eailroad  from 
a  point  about  3  miles  west  of  Soath  McAlester.  This  miue  consists 
of  a  slope  that  has  been  driven  in  some  distance  and  quite  an  extensive 
strip  pit.  The  coal  dips  in  the  maiu  to  the  west,  but  on  both  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  mine  dips  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  this 
mine  being  located  on  a  point  where  the  crop  turns  from  a  westerly 
direction  to  an  easterly  direction.  The  coal  at  this  point  is  4  feet  in 
thickness,  and  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  McAlester  coal.  The  dip 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  is  quite  steep,  while  toward  the  southwest 
thfe  dip  is  very  much  lighter,  being  about  15o  or  18°. 

This  mine  is  a  new  entorprise.  The  equipment,  which  will  be  com- 
plete, is  not  yet  fully  installed.  The  product  is  hauled  by  wagons  at 
present  to  a  switch  on  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad,  as 
above  stated,  3  miles  west  of  South  McAlester,  the  product  being 
shipped  over  that  line. 

The  output  of  this  mine  for  the  past  year  was  2,662  tons.  There 
have  been  no  accidents  at  this  mine. 

PABBOLA  STRIP  PITS. 

These  strip  pits  have  been.operate<l  but  very  little  within  the  past 
year,  the  vein  of  coal  being  about  30  inches  in  thickness.  There  have 
been  no  shipments  from  these  mines,  the  coal  being  hauled  in  wagons 
into  the  town  of  South  Mc  Ales  tor  and  sold  locally.  No  accidents  to 
re|)ort. 

ALDERSON  MINE  NO.  1. 

This  mine,  as  well  as  the  other  Alderson  mines,  was  leased  by  the 
Kalilnla  Coal  Company,  who  are  operating  under  the  Choctaw,  Okla- 
homa and  Gulf  Railroad  Company.  The  Kali-Inla  Company  com- 
menced operations  on  October  1, 1898.  During  the  period  that  this 
mine  was  still  operated  by  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad 
Company  there  was  one  accident  in  tbe  mine  which  was  fatal,  state- 
ment of  which  is  given  below. 

The  above  mine  is  a  slope  miue,  the  slope  being  driven  in  3,100  feet 
and  has  not  been  extended  since  my  last  report  There  are  9  lifts  in 
this  mine,  of  whicli  only  5  are  in  operation — the  upper  4  lifts  having  been 
entirely  worked  out.  The  fifth  entry  has  been  connected  with  a  new 
slope  driven  from  the  crop  of  coal  about  3,500  feet  distant,  and  this 
sloi>e  is  described  as  a  part  of  this  !No.  1  mine.  The  mine  is  equipped 
with  a  double  hoisting  engine  with  10  by  16  cylinder,  steam  for  which 
is  furnished  by  a  single  tubular  boiler  of  about  40  horsepower.  The 
eoal  which  was  formerly  brought  in  through  the  fifth  east  entry  and 
hoisted  from  No.  1  slope  is  now  taken  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
hoisted  out  of  the  new  slope  above  named.  This  new  slope  has  been 
driven  1,500  feet,  the  intention  being  to  drive  the  slope  ahead,  cutting 
off  the  long  entries  of  No.  1  aud  enabling  the  product  to  be  hoisted  by 
this  new  slope.  Ventilation  of  the  new  slope  is  had  by  the  No.  1  fan. 
The  ventilation  in  No.  1  is  had  by  an  18  foot  fan.  A  large  compressor 
furnishes  air  for  the  mining  machines  which  are  in  use  in  mine  No.  1; 
also  in  mine  No.  7;  and  this  compressed  air  materially  assists  in  the 
ventilation  of  all  the  mines  named. 
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Mine  l^o.  1  is  a  very  dry  and  dusty  mine  and  great  care  has  to  be 
taken  to  guard  against  tbe  dangers  arising  trom  fire  damp  and  windy 
or  blown-out  shots.  The  engines  in  use  at  No.  1  mine  are  first-motion 
double  engines  with  16  by  30  inch  cylinder  and  8-foot  drum;  steam  is 
furnished  by  a  battery  of  six  boilers,  which  also  furnish  the  steam  for 
the  flEUis,  compressors,  and  other  machinery.  Owing  to  the  extremely- 
dry  and  dusty  character  of  this  mine,  shot  firers  are  employed  and  the 
mine  is  continually  sprinkled  in  order  to  reduce  the  danger  to  a  mini- 
mum. Bobert  Patterson  is  pit  boss  in  No.  1  and  the  new  slope.  Dar- 
ing the  time  the  Kali-Inla  Goal  Company  have  operated  this  mine  there 
have  been  two  accidents,  one  of  which  proved  fatal. 

July  18 f  1898  (while  operated  hy  Choctaw ,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bailroad  Company). — 
Cal  Cooper  (colored) ;  miner;  age,  37,  single;  killed  bv  fall  of  slate.  This  man  was 
loading  a  car  of  coal,  when  a  piece  of  overhanging  rock  fell  without  warning,  crash- 
ing him. 

October  17 f  1898, ^W.  C.  Kelley  (American) ;  tracklayer ;  age,  51 ;  married.  Strack  by 
pit  car,  having  three  ribs  broken  and  body  braised ;  not  seriously.  This  man  was  in 
the  act  of  coming  out  of  £ntry  8  on  the  west  side,  intending  to  cross  over  the  slope 
to  Entry  No.  8  on  the  east  side,  and  to  do  so  he  had  to  pass  through  a  curtain.  As  lie 
was  ^oing  through  he  heard  a  trip  of  cars  coming  and  started  to  run  back  to  the 
opening.  In  doing  this  his  light  went  out  and  he  could  not  see  to  get  out  of  the  way 
df  the  trip,  and  he  was  caught,  beiug  injured,  as  above  stated.  This  man  has  been 
employed  in  these  mines  almost  since  their  commencement,  and  has  been  shot  firer, 
track  layer,  and  air  boss.  He  has  never  been  injured  before,  as  he  is  a  very  cautious 
and  safe  man. 

December  28 ,  1898. — Robert  Patterson  (Scotch) ;  miner ;  age.  27 ;  married.  Struck  by- 
pit  car,  killing  him  instantly.  The  iigured  man  had  finished  his  day's  work  and  was 
on  his  way  out  of  the  mine ;  had  passed  over  a  knuckle  at  the  head  of  anincline  which 
is  used  to  let  the  coal  down  from  the  fifth  east  entry  to  the  sixth  east  entry,  theloa4ted 
cars  going  down  and  the  empty  cars  up,  the  coal  being  delivered  at  the  nead  of  this 
plane  by  mules.  In  this  case  the  driver  lost  control  of  a  trip  coming  in  and  itstmck 
a  car  standing  at  the  head  of  tbe  nlaue,  driving  it  over  and  causing  it  to  run  down 
the  plane  where  about  halfway  aown  it  struck  this  man.  From  the  shape  of  the 
wound  it  is  surmised  that  he  was  struck  directly  upon  the  head  with  sucn  force  as  to 
result  in  instant  death. 

ALDER80N  MINE  NO.  7. 

This  mine  has  also  been  operated  by  the  Kali-Inla  Goal  Gomx>any 
nnder  lease  from  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Galf  Railroad  Oompany 
since  October  1,  1898;  prior  to  tiiat  time,  that  is  to  say,  during  the 
three  mouths  ending  September  30, 1898,  there  were  three  accidents, 
two  of  which  proved  fatal.  Further  details  of  the  mine  will  be  found 
in  the  letters  of  Edwin  Ludlow,  superintendent,  in  connection  with  the 
Hartshorne  mine. 

A  description  of  this  mine  is  as  follows:  It  is  located  about  4,000 
feet  west  of  mine  No.  1.  Very  little  extension  has  been  made  on  the 
slope  since  my  last  report,  but  the  entries  have  been  extended  for  a 
considerable  distance,  there  being  nine  lifts  in  this  slope  of  about  300 
feet  each.  Ventilation  is  had  by  an  air  shaft  sunk  near  the  slope,  with 
a  12-foot  fan.  Mining  in  this  mine  is  done  mostly  with  machines,  the 
IngersoU  machines,  which  are  operated  by  compressed  air.  Some 
portion  of  the  work,  however,  is  done  by  hand  labor.  Air  for  these 
machines  is  brought  from  a  large  compressor  at  mine  No.  1.  It  has 
been  the  custom  to  allow  tbe  machine  men  to  fire  their  own  shots, 
but  on  the  importation  of  negroes,  consequent  upon  the  strike,  it  was 
decided,  out  of  abundance  of  caution,  that  all  firing  should  be  done  by 
regular  shot  firers  at  night  when  the  others  were  out  of  the  mine.  The 
equipment  of  this  mine  is  a  pair  of  double  hoisting  engines  with  24  by 
36  inch  cylinders,  with  a  battery  of  two  boilers  of  70  horsepower  each. 
Escapement  and  traveling  ways  are  maintained  in  good  order  and  tiie 
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conditions  in  these  mines,  as  well  as  the  other  Alderson  mines  hereto- 
fore described,  are  reasonably  good.  William  Bainbridge  is  pit  boss. 
During  the  period  that  this  mine  was  operated  by  the  Kali-Iula  Coal 
Company  there  were  two  accidents,  both  of  which  proved  fatal, 
descriptions  of  which  are  given  below. 

The  output  of  the  Alderson  mines  Nos.  1  and  7  during  the  time  they 
were  operated  by  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company — 
that  is  to  say,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
1898— was  39,489  tons,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  current  year,  or  during 
the  time  operated  by  the  EaliJnla  Company,  it  was  93,780  tons. 

The  thickness  of  the  coal  in  the  Alderson  mines  has  an  average  of  3 
feet  6  inches,  with  an  inclination  or  dip  of  about  16o.  It  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  similar  in  character  to  the  well-known  McAlester  coal. 

About  1  mile  east  of  Alderson  a  small  contract  slope  has  been  in 
operation,  the  coal  being  handled  in  connection  with  the  coal  from  mine 
No.  7,  The  mine  is  equipped  with  a  set  of  small  double  hoisting  engines 
and  ventilation  is  had  by  meaUvS  of  an  air  shaft.  This  mine  has  been 
driven  down  about  two  lifts,  the  output  being  hauled  by  team  and 
loaded  in  the  cars  on  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  track 
just  east  of  Alderson  station. 

The  Kali-Inla  Coal  Company  has  also  made  application  for  two  leases 
about  a  mile  northeast  of  Alderson,  under  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and 
Gulf  Railroad  Company.  No  development  has  as  yet  been  made  on 
these  leases,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  will 
be  produced  therefrom  within  the  near  future. 

A  new  shaft  is  being  sunk  about  1,200  feet  south  of  the  face  of  the 
workings  of  mine  No.  7,  described  above,  and  will  strike  the  face  at  a 
dei)th  of  about  000  feet.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma 
and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  to  drive  a  plane  from  the  foot  of  this  shaft 
northward  and  connect  with  No.  7  slope,  the  object  being,  when  this 
connection  is  fully  made,  that  the  product  of  No.  7,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  deep  shaft,  will  be  taken  to  the  foot  of  this  deep  shaft  and  be  hoisted 
to  the  surface,  at  which  point  a  switch  will  be  built  connecting  with 
the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad.  This  shaft  is  at  present 
equipped  with  a  small  hoisting  engine,  used  only  for  sinking  purposes, 
and  at  this  time  is  down  to  a  depth  of  230  feet,  10  by  20  feet  in  size,  and 
is  being  well  timbered  with  2  by  10  inch  plank  and  8  by  8  timbers. 
This  shaft  will  open  a  very  large  field  of  available  good  coal,  the  vein 
being  a  little  less  than  4  feet  in  thickness. 

Augusts,  1898, — Thomas  Carl  (American),  miner;  a^e,  19;  Binffle.  Accident ooonrred 
in  entry  No.  7  west,  room  No.  8.  Went  into  room  with  naked  lamp  burning  on  his 
head  and  lit  the  gas,  burning  him  slightly. 

August  20,  1808, — George  Burkes  (Russian ),  miner;  age,  40;  married.  Killed  in 
fourth  entry  west,  room  No.  6,  by  a  fall  of  slate.  He  wa<)  mining  off  a  shot  when  a 
piece  of  rock  in  what  is  known  as  a  '^pothole."  above  him,  fell,  crushing  his  skuU 
and  breaking  his  shoulder,  killing  him  almost  instantly. 

August  2Sj  1S9S. — Antoine  Arminite  (Polander),  miner;  a^e,  45;  married.  Severely 
bnmed  by  powder  in  sixth  west  entry,  room  No.  15.  This  man,  following  a  com- 
mon  custom  among  miners,  wns  tilling  a  cartridge  with  powder  while  his  lamp  was 
in  his  cap.  A  spark  dropped  from  the  lamp  into  the  powder  as  it  was  being  poured, 
into  the  cartridge,  igniting  it  and  causing  a  severe  bum,  fVom  the  effects  of  which 
this  man  died  on  September  6,  1898.  This  practice  of  tilling  cartridges  with  powder, 
with  lamp  burning  in  cap  at  the  same  time,  is  a  common  occurrence,  notwithstand- 
ing most  positive  rules  prohibiting  the  practice.  This  man's  death  was  due  solely 
to  his  own  carelessness. 

April  7f  1809. — Velmer  Yonn^blood  (colored),  miner;  age,  25;  single.  Fall  of  coal, 
breaking  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  A  slab  of  coal  fell  from  the  face  while  he  was 
nndermuiing,  striking  him  in  the  sido.  Ho  worked  several  hours  after  being  injnred, 
then  went  home  and  to  bed,  and  died  on  tlie  seventh  day  after  being  injured.  The 
physician's  certificate  states  that  tlie  causo  of  the  death  was  traumatic  pueumoniay 
resulting  iVom  a  puncture  of  the  left  luug. 
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June  28,  1899. — Paul  Olieaski  (Polander),  miner;  age,  43;  married.  Going  baek 
on  a  shot.  This  man's  injuries  consisted  of  one  broken  arm,  and  face  slightly  cat 
and  braised.  In  this  mine  there  are  shot  firers  whose  duty  it  is  to  fire  all  shots,  and 
this  after  quitting  time  at  night  when  no  other  persons  are  in  the  mine.  This  niaD, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  rules,  put  in  a  shot  and  attempted  to  fire  it  at  I  o'clock 
p.  m.  The  shot  did  not  explode  as  soon  as  he  expected,  and,  going  baek  to  ascertain 
the  trouble,  was  met  by  the  explosion  and  was  injured  as  stated.  This  mine  is  oiio 
of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  Territory  on  account  of  its  fi:a8  and  inflammable  dust, 
and  the  rules  regarding  the  firing  of  shots  are  very  rigorous  and  most  strictly 
adhered  to.  In  this  case,  had  this  shot  proven  windy  and  blown  out  while  all  the 
men  were  in  the  mine,  it  might  have  been  a  great  disaster.  It  is  to  prevent  juHt 
such  disasters  that  shot  firers  are  employed,  so  that  in  case  of  an  explosion  the  loss 
of  life  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  confined  to  the  shot  firers  theniselvas. 
While  this  man  was  badly  injured,  still,  were  there  any  way  to  do  so,  he  should  be 
severely  punished  for  so  grossly  violating  so  important  a  rule. 

Kali-Inla  Coal  Company, 
Jlderdon,  Jnd.  T.,  July  8 y  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  output  of  the  Aldorson  slopes, 
operated  by  the  Kali-Inla  Coal  Company,  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1899: 


Month. 


January. 
Febmary 
March . . . 
April.... 

May 

Jane 


Total 49.628  t  2,50S 


Tons 

Tonaaaed 

shipped. 

at  mine. 

17,596 

663 

6,040 

250 

2.604 

MO 

4,977 

421 

8,096 

450 

10,225 

460 

The  decrease  in  output,  beginning  in  February,  was  due  to  men  going  out  on  a 
strike,  which  began  on  the  9th. 

The  Alderson  slopes,  owned  by  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  (julf  Railroad  Com- 
pany, have  been  operated  by  the  Kali-Inla  Coal  Company  since  October  1,  1898. 

Since  then  the  company  has  sunk  a  new  slope.  No.  15,  which  cuts  oft*  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  east  entries  of  old  \o.  1  slope,  anil  laid  a  tnick  from 
this  opening  past  No.  1  slope  to  the  tipple  nt  No.  7  mine ;  the  coal  that  was  formerly 
hoisted  out  of  No.  1  from  these  entricH  now  going  out  of  slope  No  15,  and  thus 
shortening  the  dist-anoe  hauled  by  mules.  The  new  slope  is  laid  part  way  down 
with  30-ponnd  rails,  and  the  coal  is  hoisted  by  a  pair  of  10  by  12  engines,  geared  at 
ratios  of  1  to  4  to  a  4-foot  drum.  Tho  boiler  that  supplies  the  steam  for  this  plant 
is  an  80-horsepower  tubular  boiler. 

The  pitch  of  the  slope  is  somewhat  steeper  than  that  of  any  of  the  others  here, 
the  pitch  being  about  15^,  but  from  four  to  six  cars  of  coal  are  hoisted  each  trip. 
The  workings  of  the  slope,  being  part  of  old  No.  1,  are  ventilated  by  the  large  fan 
near  the  top  of  No.  1  slope.  No.  15  being  the  downcast  for  one  split  of  air,  Mhich, 
after  going  through  No.  15  workings,  is  carried  back  to  the  old  slope  and  then  up  to 
the  fan.  The  other  split  of  air  goes  down  No.  1  slope  through  No.  1  workings,  and 
then  joins  split  from  No.  15  at  fifth  east  eutry.  Th<t  fan  at  this  slope  is  an  exhaust 
fan  18  feet  in  diameter,  belt  driven  by  a  16  by  36  engine. 

The  coal  Ax)m  both  No.  1  and  No.  15  slopes  is  hauled  by  a  small  8- ton  locomotive 
to  the  tipple  at  No.  7,  where  it  is  dumped  and  si-reened.  This  out«ide  haul  Ih  about 
1^  miles  long,  and  is  laid  with  30-poond  steel  rails.  The  grades  are  light,  the 
heaviest  not  over  1|  per  cent,  and  the  locomotive  can  haul  40  loaded  cars  of  coal. 
After  the  coal  is  placed  under  the  tipple  by  the  locomotive,  it  is  hoisted  to  the  top 
by  the  main-slope  hanlage  rope. 

No.  1  slope  is  now  down  9  lifts,  or  about  3,100  feet,  and  the  slope  is  not  being 
driven  at  the  present  time.  No.  7  slope  is  now  down  far  enough  to  turn  the  ninth  lift, 
or  a  little  over  2,700  feet.  The  pitch  of  No.  7  is  considerably  less  than  No.  1  or  No.  15, 
not  being,  on  an  average,  over  8^  or  9^. 

None  of  these  mines  make  much  gas,  but  they  are  dry  and  the  coal  dust  highly 
inflammable.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  ''sweat''  of  the  roof,  as  it  is  called,  causes 
considerable  trouble,  the  roof  continiially  chipping  and  fMlIiug. 

About  1,000  feet  ahead  of  No.  7  and  about  300  feet  we^t  of  the  line  of  the  slope  a 
new  shaft,  10  by  22 over  the  timbering,  is  being  sunk,  to  which  all  the  roal  from  the 
present  No.  7  workings  will  be  lowei-ed.  '  The  shaft  will  be  about  500  feet  deep,  and 
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is  now  dowD  aboat  250  feet.  It  is  being  timbered  with  8  by  8  pine  and  lugged  with 
2-inch  thick  piDe  planks.  The  shaft  !»  divided  into  three  compartments,  two  for 
hoisting  and  one  for  ladder  way,  steam  and  water  pipes,  etc.  The  equipment  of  this 
shaft,  it  is  expected,  will  be  very  complete. 

Yonrs,  tmly,  H.  Denman, 

Superintendent. 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Eso., 

United  States  mine  Inepeclar,  South  MoAUeteff  Ind.  T. 


Kau-Inla  Coal  Company, 

Alderson,  Ind.  T.,  July  24,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  As  by  your  request  of  July  21,  we  herewith  inclose  you  a  statement 
of  our  output  for  the  three  months  ending  December  31,  1898;  also  statement  show- 
ing the  average  number  of  men  employed  for  the  above  three  months  and  the  six 
months  ending  June  30, 1899.  We  would  have  embodied  this  in  our  previous  letter 
in  regard  to  output,  but  your  letter  stated  that  you  already  had  these  figures. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  Denman,  Superintendent. 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  ifine  Inspector ,  South  MoAlester^  Ind,  T. 


Report  of  coal  shipped  by  the  Kali-Inla  Coal  Company  from  the  Alderson  slopes  during 

the  three  tnonths  ending  December  31, 1898. 


Month. 


October  . . . 
November. 
December. 


TOD» 

' nhipped. 


14,185 
15, 937 
14.030 


1  Average 
Used  at     nnrober 
mines,     men  em* 
ployed. 


ToUl 44.162 


600 
700 
500 


400 


1,800 


460 


The  average  number  of  men  employed  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1899, 
was  350,  the  average  being  greatly  reduced  on  account  of  strike  begun  in  February, 
1899. 

Kali-Inla  Coal  Co., 
By  H.  Denman,  Superintendent. 

AT  DOW. 


This  is  a  point  4  miles  east  of  Alderson,  where  the  Milby  &  Dow  Goal 
Company  is  operating  a  Rloi>e  mine  on  Brushy  Greek.  Tliis  company 
is  incorporated  ander  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Daring  the  past 
year  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  and  entries  driven  f^om  the  shaft  to  an 
intersection  of  the  slope,  the  coal  being  brought  from  the  slope  to  the 
foot  of  the  shaft  and  the  entire  product  of  both  openings  dumped  over 
the  tipple  at  the  shaft  This  mine  is  equip]>ed  with  a  pair  of  Litch- 
field direct  engines,  18  by  32  inch  cylinders,  with  an  8-foot  drum.  The 
steam  is  furnished  by  two  00- horsepower  boilers,  the  shaft  being 
equipped  with  self-dumping  cages,  the  tipple  also  having  basket  scales, 
so  that  the  coal  can  be  weighed  separate  after  it  has  passed  over  the 
screen,  or  together  as  mine  run,  as  they  may  elect.  This  tipple  is 
especially  well  constructed  and  convenient  for  the  rapid  handling  of 
coal.  There  is  also  a  rotary  screen  attached  to  this  plant  for  separat- 
ing the  pea  coal  fVom  the  slack.  Ventilation  is  had  in  this  mine  by  a 
12-foot  fan  connected  with  an  air  course  intersecting  the  main  slope; 
good  air  courses  and  traveling  ways  are  maintained.    The  coal  at  this 
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point  is  of  about  the  same  character  as  the  Alderson  coal,  with  a  dip 
of  about  6o.  A.  W.  Breckenridge  is  pit  boss  at  this  mine.  The  output 
for  the  past  year  is  41,11^  tons  of  coal.  There  have  been  two  accidents 
at  this  mine  during  the  current  year,  one  of  which  proved  fatal,  a  full 
description  of  same  being  given  below.  The  following  letters  from 
Mr.  Ludlow,  consulting  engineer  of  the  company,  are  herewith  inserted 
and  made  a  part  of  this  report.  The  rules  in  force  in  the  mine  are  the 
Fame  as  those  maintained  by  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bail- 
road  Company,  of  which  copy  will  be  inserted  in  this  report  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operations  of  the  last-named  company. 

August  28j  1898, — John  Brown  (Scotch),  miner,  age  38,  single,  and 
George  Wetzell  (American),  eager,  age  28,  single.  Both  burned  by  gas 
at  same  time,  George  Wetzell's  injuries  being  slight,  but  Brown's  severe, 
resulting  in  his  death  on  September  4, 1898.  This  shaft  is  a  new  one,  234 
feet  in  depth,  recently  sunk,  and  with  hesidings  turned  on  each  side 
about  200  feet  and  connections  made  so  there  \^ould  be  a  good  circula- 
tion of  air.  On  Sunday  evening  at  or  near  7  o'clock  four  men  went 
down  this  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  loading  some  rock  and  to  work  off  a 
shot  that  had  been  fired.  John  Brown,  the  man  who  was  fatally 
burned,  had  gone  up  into  the  entry,  where  he  had  formerly  been  at 
work,  not  suspecting  the  presence  or  accumulation  of  any  gas.  Gas 
was  present,  however,  and,  being  ignited  by  Brown,  burned  him  about 
the  face,  neck,  shoulders,  and  hands  with  such  severity  that  he  died  on 
the  seventh  day  after.  The  fire  Hashed  back  and  slightly  burned  Wet- 
zell, who  had  come  near  to  get  some  tools. 

MiLBY  &,  Dow  Coal  and  Mining  Company, 

Hartshome,  Ind.  T.,  July  Sl^  1899, 

Drar  Sir:  The  tonnage  from  the  Milby  <&  Dow  Coal  and  Mining  Company  for  the 
six  months  ending  June  30,  1899,  amounted  to  22,225.18  tons;  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  it  amounted  to  18,889,  making  a  total  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 
1899,  of  41,114.18  tons. 

Yours,  truly,  Edwin  Ludix)w, 

Consulting  Engineer, 
L.  W.  Bryan, 

Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester, 


MiLiiY  &  Dow  Coal  and  Mining  Company, 

Hartshome,  Ind,  J.,  January  18,  1899. 
Dear  Sir:  The  shipments  from  this  company's  mine  nt  Dow,  Ind.  T.,  for  the  six 
months  ending  December  31,  amonnted  to  16.889.09,  to  which  should  he  added  2,000 
tims  for  generating  steam,  making  tbe  total  output  18,889.09.  The  work  at  this 
mine  has  been  almost  entirely  of  a  developing  nature,  and  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  connect  the  shaft  and  the  slope.  On  the  3l8t  of  December  the  two  ends  of  the 
slopes  were  lees  than  50  fett  apart,  so  that  connection  should  be  mnde  before  tbe  1st 
of  February.  The  output  after  this  connection  is  made  should  rapidly  increase. 
Yours,  truly, 

Edwin  Ludlow, 
Consulting  Engineer. 
L.  W.  Bryan, 

Mine  Inspector ^  South  Mc A  tester. 

Immediately  adjoiiUDg  tbe  leases  mmle  to  Milby  &  Dow,  near  Dow, 
on  the  soatli  side  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gnlf  Railroad  track, 
about  2  miles  distant,  some  Kansas  City  people,  represented  at  present 
by  M.  J.  Smith,  have  made  some  leases  and  contemplate  building 3  miles 
of  railroad  and  open  up  quite  extensive  works.  The  coal  at  this  point, 
as  prosi>ecte<l,  shows  about  3  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  very  light  dip, 
and  of  excellent  quality  and  chara(*ter.  No  mines  have  as  yet  be^^ 
opened,  the  property  just  simply  having  been  prospected. 
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WiLBURTON,  Ind.  T.,  July  SS,  1899, 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  iDformation  asked  for  concerning  the  Keystone  Coal 
Company,  who  are  about  to  build  3  miles  of  railroad  sonth  ou  Brushy  Creek  to  their 
coal  property  for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal,  wish  to  say  that  the  company  consists 
of  prominent  coal  and  railroad  people,  and  will  at  once  proceed  to  open  extensive 
mines  as  soon  as  the  road  can  be  built  to  the  place. 

Their  coal  is  of  the  McAlester  grade  and  the  same  as  worked  at  Krebs,  Alderson, 
and  No.  9.  Will  say  further  that  the  coal  on  which  they  will  sink  and  make  open- 
ings is  very  nicely  adapted  to  the  economic  working,  as  the  pitch  of  the  vein  so  far 
prospected  shows  a  pitch  of  from  4  to  10  inches  to  the  yard,  which  insures  nice  work 
as  well  as  easy. 

Yours,  truly, 

M.  J.  Smith. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

Untied  States  Mine  Inepeoiorfor  Indian  Territory, 

South  MoAleater,  Ind,  T, 

AT  HAIIiBYVILLE. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Hailey  owns  a  slope  mine  at  this  pointy  it  having  been 
operated  during  the  year  by  Halstead  &  Garley  undeV  contract  to  pat 
the  coal  on  cars  at  a  certain  price.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  Mr. 
Halstead  has  retired  and  Mr.  Garley  and  W.  B.  Hailey  are  continuing 
the  operation  of  the  mine  under  contract  with  the  Hailey  Mining  Com- 
pany on  the  same  terms  as  it  was  being  operated  by  Halstead  &  Car- 
ley.  This  slope  is  driven  in  three  lifts,  the  coal  running  in  thickness 
from  4  to  4^  feet,  and  being  of  the  same  character  as  the  Hartshorne 
coal.  This  mine  has  been  connected  with  a  tipple  at  the  railroad  track 
by  a  trestlowork  starting  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  being  about 
22  feet  above  the  railioad  track  at  the  tipple,  the  mine  cars  being  hauled 
to  the  tipple  by  mules.  This  mine  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  double 
Ledgerwood  hoisting  engines  of  about  30  horsepower.  Steam  is  fur- 
nished by  a  single  boiler,  but  a  second  boiler  is  now  being  put  in. 
Ventilation  is  h^  by  an  air  shaft  and  furnace. 

The  output  of  this  mine  during  the  past  six  months,  which  is  all  the 
coal  hoisted  during  the  year,  was  4,975  tons.  There  have  been  no  acci- 
dents at  this  mine.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  sinking  a 
new  shaft,  the  intention  being  to  connect  with  the  face  of  the  slope  and 
the  coal  will  then  be  hoisted  by  way  of  the  shaft.  This  will  give  addi- 
tional facilities  for  escapement  and  ventilation.  A  number  of  miners' 
houses  have  been  erected,  besides  a  store  building,  and  three  good 
houses  for  superintendents  and  store  managers. 

Hailey  Coal  and  Mining  Company, 

HaileyHlle,  Ind.  T„  July  11, 1899, 

Dear  Sir:  Herein  find  inclosed  list  amount  of  screened  ooal  mined  from  January 
1, 1899,  to  and  including  June  30,  1899.    Think  Dr.  Huiley  contemplates  developing 
mines  more  extensively  in  near  future.    Would  be  well  to  consult  him;  he  will  be 
pleased  to  give  you  the  desired  information. 
Tmly,  yours, 

Hailey  Coal  and  Mining  Company, 
By  J.  B.  Riley,  Caehier, 
Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector ,  South  McAlester,  Ind.  T, 

Screened  coal. 

Tons. 

January,  1899 752.4 

February,  1899 640 

March,  1899 482.60 

April,  1899 754.90 

Blay,  1899 1,131.40 

June,  1899 1,215.10 

Hailey  Coal  and  Mining  Company, 
By  J.  B.  Biuby,  Ckuhier. 

INT  99 — MIS,  PT  2 48 
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HARTSHORNE  NO.  1  MINE. 

This  mine  is  now  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  existence  and  the  workings 
are  very  extensive.  The  shaft  is  201  feet  deep.  The  mine  has  a 
capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  day,  and  has  employed  an  average  of  400 
men  daring  the  past  year. 

The  plane  near  the  foot  of  the  shaft  is  still  used  as  an  npcast  for 
ventilation.  The  plane  driven  off  the  main  south  entry  is  used  for  low- 
ering coal  to  the  entry  named.  The  haulage  system,  which  was  used 
between  the  foot  of  the  shaft  and  the  second  plane  driven  off  the  main 
south  entry,  has  been  changed  and  put  on  the  north  side  of  the  shait, 
and  the  electric  locomotive  is  now  used  for  hauling  coal  from  a  plane 
driven  off  the  main  north  entry  about  1,800  feet  through  the  main 
north  entry  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  The  iK)wer  to  operate  this  electric 
locomotive  and  haulage  is  furnished  by  a  100-horsepower  engine  and 
a  100-horsepower  dynamo,  contained  in  a  substantial  engine  house, 
equipped  with  all  necessary  appliances,  as  rheostat,  ammeter,  etc.  The 
dynamo  also  furnishes  power  for  two  electric  mining  machines  and  an 
electric  pump.  The  slope  off  the  main  north  entry  has  been  extended 
some  distance  and  new  lifts  opened,  and  the  plane  off  the  same  entry 
has  been  extended  a  considerable  distance  and  the  engines  moved 
farther  west,  so  as  to  lengthen  that  plane,  and  the  coal  is  delivered  to 
the  electric  locomotive  at  the  foot  of  said  plane  where  it  connects  with 
the  main  north  entry. 

This  mine  is  equipped  with  first-motion  double  hoisting  engines,  16 
by  32  inch  cylinder  and  Sfoot  drum.  The  plane  driven  off  main  south 
entry  has  a  pair  of  geared  double-hoisting  engines,  16  by  32  inch 
cylinders,  to  lower  coal  to  foot  of  shaft.  A  pair  of  first-motion  16  by 
32  inch  cylindei  s  and  8foot  drum  are  set  about  300  feet  from  top  of 
shaft  at  a  drill  hole,  through  which  a  rope  passes  down  slope  for  haul- 
ing coal  to  north  entry,  where  it  is  dropped  to  foot  of  shaft.  At  a  drill 
hole  some  3,000  feet  from  main  shaft  are  a  pair  of  geared  hoisting 
engines,  which,  by  a  rope  i)assing  down  a  drill  hole,  delivers  the  coid 
along  the  plane  to  the  north  entry,  whence  it  is  delivered  to  the  foot  of 
the  shaft.  There  is  an  electric  pump  at  foot  of  slope  which  forces  water 
to  foot  of  shaft,  whence,  together  with  the  water  that  accumulates  from 
the  higher  workings,  it  is  thrown  out  by  three  steam  pumps  located  at 
dump  at  foot  of  shaft.  The  slope  near  the  shaft  has  been  extended 
considerably  during  the  past  year.  Two  electric  mining  machines  are 
in  use  at  this  mine. 

Safety  catches  in  this  mine  are  of  approved  pattern.  Gages  are  self- 
dumping  and  provided  with  overhead  covers  for  protection  of  men. 

The  Ouibal  fan  supplying  this  mine  with  the  necessary  air  was 
destroyed  by  fire  three  years  ago,  but  was  promptly  rebuilt  and  was  in 
working  order  three  days  after  the  fire.  It  provides  the  mine  with 
about  70,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  which  is  abundant  for  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  The  hoisting  shaft  and  plane  near  foot  of 
shaft  are  used  as  escapements,  and  traveling  ways  are  well  kept  up. 

A  screening  plant  has  been  added  to  this  shaft  and  has  sufficient 
capacity  to  handle  all  the  fine  coal  that  this  mine  will  produce  and 
separate  it  into  the  diflerent  sizes  of  small  coal. 

The  tipple  has  also  been  rebuilt  during  the  past  year  and  has  been 
very  much  improved,  being  now  equipped  with  basket  scales  as  well  as 
the  large  railway  scales,  thus  permitting  the  weighing  of  the  coal  either 
as  mine  run  or  screened,  as  they  may  elect.  This  basket  scale  is  equipped 
with  a  dial,  which  gives  the  weighman  the  weight  instantly,  as  the  hand 
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on  the  dial  indicates  tbe  weight  immediately  and  then  goes  back  to  '^0." 
Proper  metal  speaking  tube  is  provided.  The  thickness  of  the  coal 
averages  about  4  feet,  but  varies  considerably  in  thickness  at  different 
points  in  the  mine.  The  mine  produces  considerable  fire  damp.  James 
Kern  is  mine  boss. 

This  mine  is  now  the  most  extensive  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
various  diificulties  which  are  always  to  be  met  with  in  such  large  mines 
are  overcome  as  far  as  possible  by  the  adoption  of  improved  and  mod- 
ern appliances. 

The  output  of  this  mine  for  the  past  year  was  209,747  tons. 

There  have  been  1 4  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  2  of 
which  were  fatal. 

August  19 f  1898, — Charles  Colson  (American) ;  miner ;  age  32 ;  married.  Burned  by 
gas  in  entry  No.  7,  north.  Colson,  with  his  partner,  was  driving  an  entry  and  in 
&ie  act  of  making  a  break  through  up  to  tbe  air  course  which  ran  parallel  with  his 
entry.  The  place  was  generating  some  gas,  and  as  a  precaution  he  was  working 
with  his  lamp  setting  on  the  floor.  Suddenly  the  gas  above  his  head  became  ignited — 
he  thinks  not  by  his  lamp — burning  him  severely  about  the  breast,  face,  and  hands, 
as  he  was  working  without  a  shirt,  which  would  have  protected  his  body.  This 
man  died  from  his  injuries  on  September  2, 1898. 

October  lly  2<95i9.— Angela  Puconi  (Italian) ;  miner;  age  24;  single.  Injured,  in  the 
main  north  entry,  by  fall  of  slate  from  roof  striking  his  head  and  back. 

October  ;?i<,  1898. — E.  Warren  (American);  spragger;  age  17;  single.  Injured  in 
the  main  north  eutrv.  This  man's  duty  was  to  sprag  cars  aud  to  ride  on  the  rear  car 
of  the  trip,  so  that  in  case  trips  should  break  no  cars  would  be  left  standing  on  the 
main  lino  to  be  struck  by  other  trips  following.  In  this  case  he  attempted  to  jump 
on  the  front  end  of  a  moving  trip  and  missed  his  footing.  He  was  injured  internally 
by  being  squeezed,  so  that  be  died  on  the  following  day. 

November 8 f  1898. — J.  I.  Sample  (American);  rope-rider;  age,  24;  married.  8mall 
bone  of  right  leg  broken.  The  engineer  failed  to  give  him  enough  slack  rope  so 
that  he  could  uncouple  the  hoisting  rope  from  the  trip,  as  it  came  over  the  knuckle, 
and  the  trip  ran  by,  winding  the  wire  rope  about  his  leg  with  the  result  above 
stated. 

January  Sj  1899. — Steve  Kondi  (Italian) ;  miner ;  age,  34 ;  married.  Left  leg  broken 
above  and  below  knee.  He  had  fired  a  shot  ahead  of  time  and  had  come  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft  to  get  out.  He  was  warned  by  the  cagers  to  get  away  from  where 
he  was  standing,  when  a  loaded  car  with  an  empty  one  ahead  came  in.  The  empty 
oar  jumped  the  track  and  caaght  him  between  the  car  and  the  timbers,  injuring 
him  as  above  described. 

February  4f  1899. — Miller  Dangherty  (American) ;  fire  boss;  age,  39;  single.  Back 
dislocated.  This  man's  duty  was  to  enter  the  mine  and  examine  every  working 
place  before  the  miners  entered  the  mine  for  their  day's  work.  He  would  then 
investigate  the  ventilation  and  erect  brattices  wherever  needed.  In  this  case  he 
was  carrying  some  boards  into  the  mine,  loaded  on  a  mine  car,  and  was  sitting  on 
top  of  the  boards  as  the  car  descended  the  slope.  As  the  car  turned  to  go  into  a 
cross-entry  it  passed  through  a  curtain,  and  the  curtain  frame  being  lower  than 
Dangherty  thought,  he  was  caught  between  it  and  the  boards  on  which  he  was 
riding,  causing  a  dislocation  of  the  back. 

March  7, 1899. — Robert  Woods  (American) ;  miner ;  age,  70 ;  married.  Fall  of  slate. 
Was  lying  down  mining  when  piece  of  slate  feU,  breaking  small  bone  in  right  leg 
and  bruising  and  spraining  left  leg. 

March  11  ^  1S99. — George  Lucasavitch  (Polander) ;  miner ;  age,  33 ;  married.  Bamed 
about  face,  neck,  an<l  hands.  He  improperly  pre|»ared  a  ^ot  which  blew  out  the 
tamping,  flashed  down  and  caught  him,  burning  him  slightly,  though  he  had  gone 
to  a  near  breakthrough  lor  safety. 

March  15, 1890. — Hayes  Matthews  (colored) ;  miner;  age,  20;  single.  Toes  of  right 
foot  mashed  by  fall  of  slate  at  face  of  coal,  lie  was  engaged  in  drilling  at  the  laoe 
of  room  when,  thinking  he  heard  roof  working,  he  stopped  to  one  side  of  drill, 
where  he  was  struck  by  piece  of  slate. 

March  J8, 1899. — F'red  Mansen  (colored) ;  miner;  age,  50;  married.  Powder  burned 
on  face  and  hands.  He  had  prepared  three  shots  and  lit  all  three  fuses.  Two  shots 
went  off  properly,  but  the  third  was  overloaded  ond  blew  out.  throwing  fire  down 
the  entry  where  he  was  bitting,  burning  him  as  above  described. 

March  :^9f  1899,— John  Miller  (American);  pole-holder  on  motor;  age,  18;  married. 
Compound  fracture  of  left  leg  below  knee.  His  duty  was  to  ride'  the  motor  and 
hold  the  pole  against  the  wire.  In  this  case  he  had  ridden  out  with  the  trip  and  as 
it  slowed  np  he  got  off  and  spragged  the  first  oar,  and  in  getting  bftok  on  the  motor 
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stepped  between  the  bampers  of  the  motor  and  the  head  car,  when  they  came 
together  and  canght  his  leg,  injaring  him  as  above  stated. 

May  lOf  1899, — Oliver  Orr  (colored ) ;  miner ;  age,  37 ;  married.  Fall  of  slate.  While 
mining  off  a  shot  a  piece  of  slate  falling  dislocated  his  hip  and  sprained  his  back. 

JuneSf  1899. — Alex.  Blight  (American) ;  timberman ;  a^e,  32 ;  single.  Slightly  homed 
by  gas.  He  was  engaged  in  timbering  up  an  entry  (main  north  entry)  where  the  roof 
had  caved  in  to  a  height  of  6  or  8  feet  above  the  top  of  the  coal,  and  in  this  pocket  a 
small  amount  of  gas  had  acenuiulated.  His  lamp  was  hanging  below  him  on  the 
timbers,  and  when  he  started  down  the  gas  from  the  slip  followed  him,  igniting  by 
the  lamp  and  burning  him  as  stated. 

June  10, 1899, — Talley  Sorrells  (American);  bellman:  age, 25;  married.  Ininred  in 
slope  No.  14,  which  is  a  slope  driven  off  one  of  the  main  entries  from  shaft  No.  1. 
He  was  throwing  a  latch  on  the  parting  when  car  became  loosened  from  a  trip  that 
was  going  down  and  ran  away,  catching  Sorrells  and  breaking  both  bones  of  hia 
leg  below  the  knee. 

GOWEN  MINE  NO.  3. 

Old  Gowen  mine  No.  2,  property  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf 
Bailroad  Company  and  located  3  miles  north  of  Hartshome,  suspended 
all  work  during  the  previous  year,  and  the  railroad  track  from  the  main 
line  of  that  company's  road  has  been  taken  up  and  the  town  and  post- 
office  removed  to  a  mine  about  2  miles  north  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Eailroad  and  about  4  miles  distant  from 
the  town  of  Alderson.  This  mine  is  known  as  Gowen  mine  No.  3,  and 
is  located  about  6  miles  east  of  the  old  town  of  Gowen.  There  is  a 
shaft  at  this  mine  25G  feet  deep.  A  slope  has  been  driven  from  the  crop 
of  the  coal  and  will  intersect  the  foot  of  the  shaft  at  a  distance  of  about 
3,100  feet  from  the  crop.  It  is  now  down  about  2,000  feet,  or  about  6 
lifts,  and  entries  have  been  turned  off  on  each  side.  Ventilation  for 
this  slope  is  at  present  had  with  a  15foot  fan  and  air  shaft.  This  slope 
is  equip]>ed  with  a  pair  of  double-hoisting  engines  and  boilers.  Coal 
is  being  hauled  from  the  mouth  of  the  slope  over  to  the  shaft  by  mules 
over  a  track  built  for  that  purpose,  which  track  will  be  abandoned  after 
the  slope  and  shaft  have  been  connected,  and  tlie  coal  will  be  dropped 
from  the  slope  down  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  and  hoisted  therefrom. 
The  dip  of  this  coal  is  about  10^  and  the  vein  is  from  4  to  5  feet  thick 
and  is  of  the  same  chaiacter  as  the  Hartshorne  coal. 

This  slope  and  shaft  when  connected  will  make  the  mine  a  very  large 
producer,  and  is  so  situated  in  this  particular  coal  field  as  to  be  very  long 
lived.  The  coal  at  this  point  crops  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  east. 
Northwest  of  the  shaft  along  the  crop  there  is  considerable  coal  that  can 
be  stripped,  two  large  strip  pits  being  in  operation  there  at  this  time. 
From  one  of  these  strip  pits  a  slope  is  being  driven,  and  these  will 
become  good  producers.  The  strip  pits  and  the  last-mentioned  slope 
are  connecte<l  with  the  main  shaft  by  a  narrow-gauge  road  over  which 
the  coal  is  deliverd  to  the  tipple  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 

This  shaft  was  sunk  about  nine  years  ago,  but  the  coal  at  the  foot  of 
the  shaft  failed  to  show  up  well  and  the  company,  being  at  the  time 
financially  embarrassed,  therefore  abandoned  the  mine.  Within  the 
past  two  years  the  water  has  been  pumped  out  and  entries  from  the 
foot  of  the  shaft  driven  far  enough  to  get  entirely  through  the  faulted 
coal  and  into  good  workings,  and  the  success  of  the  shaft  is  now 
assured.  Ventilation  is  had  in  this  shaft  by  means  of  a  14-foot  fan. 
Escapement  will  be  had  by  means  of  a  connection  this  mine  will  make 
with  the  slope  which  is  being  rapidly  pushed  to  completion.  The  out- 
put of  this  mine  for  the  past  year  is  60,740  tons.  There  have  been  four 
accidents,  three  of  which  proved  fatal. 

I  also  append  hereto  letters  from  Mr.  Edwin  Ludlow  and  a  copy  of 
the  rules  in  force  at  all  of  the  mines  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma^  and 
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Gulf  Eailroad  Company.    Mr.  P.  W.  Malloy  is  mine  boss  at  this  mine. 
Particulars  of  accidents  given  below : 

July Slf  1898. — A.  JeDkiD8(AniericaQ);  miner;  ace,  16;  Binglo.  FallofHlate.  This 
accident,  which  resulted  in  a  broken  back  to  Jenkins,  was  the  result  of  tbe  failure 
on  the  part  of  a  fellow  workman,  Thomas  Fought,  to  obey  instructions  given  him 
to  remove  the  slate,  which  afterward  fell  with  the  result  stated. 

July  23 f  1898. — William  Myers  (American);  miner;  age, 40;  single.  Fall  of  Hlate, 
breaking  hip.  This  man  .was  warned  by  foreman  and  others  to  prop  this  slate,  as  it 
was  discovered  to  be  loose,  but  he  disregarded  both  instructions  of  foreman  and 
warning  from  others  and  continued  working  until  it  fell,  injuring  him  as  described. 

August  £6f  1898. — J.  C.  Clendening  (American ) ;  laborer ;  age,  35 ;  married.  In j ured 
by  runaway  car  in  slone  No.  5.  He  had  ^one  down  tbe  slope  to  attend  to  the  pump. 
A  oar  loaded  with  coal  had  just  been  hoisted  out  of  the  slope  and  Charlie  Martin,  a 
colored  man,  uncoupled  same  before  the  switch  was  properly  turned.  The  car,  get- 
ting loose,  ran  back  down  tbe  slope,  knocking  out  the  timbers  and  brattice  W(»rk, 
and  Clendening  was  struck  by  some  of  the  timbers,  breaking  his  ribs  and  injuring 
him  so  severely  that  he  died  the  following  night.  This  man  lost  his  life  solely 
because  of  the  carelessness  of  a  fellow  employee. 

Norember  Slf  1898. — John  Franklin  (colored);  miner;  age,  23;  single.  Killed  by 
going  back  on  shot.  Had  lit  two  shots  in  his  room  and  supposing  both  had  (exploded 
went  back  to  ascertain  the  effect,  when  just  as  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  place, 
the  second  shot  went  off  and  a  piece  of  Hying  coal  struck  his  head,  crushing  his 
skull. 

Hartshorne,  Ind.  T.,  January  18,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  The  total  shipments  from  the  mines  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and 
Gulf  Company,  for  the  six:  months  ending  December  31,  1898,  amounted  to  236,475.09 
tons  divided  among  the  different  mines  as  follows: 

Alderson  shipments 82, 462. 03 

Alderson,  used  for  generating  steam 3, 000. 00 

Total 85,462.03 

Hartshorne,  No.  1  shaft 119,775.19 

Hartshorne,  used  for  generating  steam 3, 000. 00 

Total 122,775.19 

No.  3  shaft,  Gowen 22,537.08 

No.  3,  used  for  generating  steam 1, 800. 00 

Total 24,337.08 

Individual  slopes  and  strip  pits 3,899. 19 

Grand  total 236,473.49 


Alderson  . . 
Shaft  No.  1 
No.  3  shaft. 


Yours,  truly, 

L.  W.  Br  VAX, 

Mine  Inspector ,  South  McAlesier. 


Average     Men  em« 
p»er  day.  ,    ployed. 


Ton». 

777 

342 

1,076 

505 

200 

128 

Edwin  Ludlow,  Superintendent  Mines. 


Hartshorne,  Ind.  T.,  July  21, 1899. 

Dear  Sir:  The  tonnage  from  the  mines  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Com- 
pany, for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1899,  was  as  follows: 

Alderson 52,645.19 

No.  1  shaft.  Hartshorne 86,972.17 

No.  3  shaft,  Gowen 42,403.10 

Strips 4,259.19 

Total 186,282.07 
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With  the  exception  of  last  year  this  is  the  heaviest  tonnage  we  have  ever  had  for 
the  first  six  months  of  any  year  In  the  history  of  the  company. 

The  strike  prevailing  in  this  region  affected  the  tonnage  in  February  and  March, 
bnt  May  and  June  maae  np  a  good  deal  of  the  shortage,  and  during  the  month  of 
June  onr  output  was  35,050  tons,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  company  for  that 
month,  and  as  a  matter  of  comparison  it  might  be  interesting  to  consider  the  tonnage 
for  the  month  of  June  in  previous  years,  viz,  1898,  23,477.14  tons;  1897, 16,507.9; 
1896,  20,034.6;  1895. 17,855.10,  and  1894,  31.638  tons.  This  last  year  there  was  also 
a  strike  in  this  region,  accounting  for  the  heavier  tonnage  then. 

The  principal  development  work  during  the  year  has  been  at  No.  3  shaft,  where 
we  have  opened  up  a  fine  vein  which  coutiuues  to  prove  good  as  we  extend  oar 
entries,  averaging  nearly  5  feet  in  thickness.  Work  is  being  pushed  day  and  night 
f^om  both  endS  to  connect  the  slope  and  the  shaft.  Total  distance  of  this  slope  will 
be  3.101  feet,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  there  were  1,040  feet  remaining  to  be  driven. 
With  the  completion  of  this  slope  we  will  be  able  to  turn  entries  every  100  yards 
and  very  largely  increase  our  output. 

The  company  is  also  sinking  a  new  shaft  at  Alderson  that  will  strike  the  prolon- 
gati<m  of  the  No.  7  slope  at  a  distance  of  3,400  feet  from  the  surface.  The  shaft 
will  be  abont  500  feet  deep,  and  on  July  1  was  down  250  feet  from  the  surface. 

At  No.  1  shaft  Nos.  4  and  14  slopes  are  being  extended  and  are  opening  np  a  fine 
field  of  flat  coal  that  will  extend  the  life  of  that  mine  for  many  years. 
Yours,  truly, 

Edwin  Ludlow,  Superintmdent  Mines, 

L.  W.  Bryan, 

Mine  Ivepeotar,  South  MoAleeter. 


Rules  Governing  the  Mines  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulp  Railroad 

Company. 

1.  Miners  or  other  workmen  engaged  in  the  mine  shall  read,  and  such  as  can  not 
read  shall  have  these  rules  read  to  them,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  company  must  be  governed  by  these  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  All  miners  must  be  in  the  mines  before  the  7  o'clock  whistle  blows  in  the  morn- 
ing. Drivers  must  have  their  mules  out  of  the  stables,  and  all  other  company  men 
must  be  prepared  to  start  work  when  the  whistle  blows  at  7  o'clock. 

3.  Miners  must  be  careful  in  building  lumps  of  coal  on  their  cars  so  as  to  prevent 
loss  to  both  miner  and  company  by  coal  falling  off  and  causing  wreck  on  slope. 

4.  That  when  any  grievance  may  arise  the  party  having  the  grievance  must  first 
try  and  adjust  it  with  the  pit  boss;  should  they  fail  to  ac^ust  it  they  will  refer  it  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  mines,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

5.  Any  employee  feeling  aggrieved  in  any  respect  must  present  his  grievance  to  the 
pit  boss  in  person  and  shall  not  stop  work  by  reason  of  any  grievance  while  the  mat- 
ter is  being  adjusted,  and  all  matters  shall  be  adjusted  outside  of  working  hours. 

6.  That  any  person  found  with  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another,  or  taking  or 
using  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another  without  the  owner's  consent,  shall,  for 
the  first  ofi:ense,  be  fined  $2.50  and  for  the  second  offense  be  discharged;  such  unee 
to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  tools  and  be  collected  at  the  company's  office.  And 
any  person  detected  in  changing  checks  on  the  pit  cars  shall  be  immediately 
discharged. 

7.  All  persons  employed  in  the  mines  are  strictly  forbidden  to  ride  up  or  down  the 
slopes  on  the  trips,  and  all  men  that  may  require  to  leave  the  mine  while  hoisting  la 
being  done  must  travel  out  the  man  ways. 

8.  Miners  are  strictly  forbidden  from  going  into  the  next  room  for  safety  when 
firing  a  shot,  but  are  required  to  go  to  a  safe  distance  in  the  entry  in  order  to  be  oat 
of  all  danger. 

9.  All  miners  are  strictly  forbidden  to  fire  a  shot  without  giving  warning  of  their 
intention  to  other  workmen  who  may  be  near  them  and  must  wait  until  all  are  at  a 
safe  distance. 

10.  All  miners  must  run  their  loaded  cars  down  their  rooms  to  the  parting,  but 
not  out  on  the  entry.  The  drivers  shall  pull  the  empty  cars  to  the  face  of  the  pitch 
rooms — miners  to  make  height  for  mules. 

11.  In  all  the  mines,  unless  otherwise  designated,  the  time  for  firing  shots  shall  be 
at  12  o'clock  noon  when  half  time  is  being  worked  and  5  o'clock  evening  when  mine 
is  working  three-quarters  or  full  time.  Any  employee  detected  in  breaking  this  role 
shall  have  his  turn  stopped  for  the  first  onense  and  for  the  second  offense  shall  be 
suspended  one  week,  for  the  third  ofi'ense  will  be  discharged. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  miner  to  keep  hin  room  or  worthing  place  well 
propped,  in  gpod  order  and  repair,  and  keep  it  pert'eetly  safe  in  every  way:  and  any 
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miner  who  shall  willfully  and  negligently  or  carelessly  suffer  his  room  to  ^et  out  of 
order  and  repair  shall,  upon  request,  put  same  immeiliately  in  repair,  and  if  he  does 
not  the  company  will  do  the  work  required  and  charge  toe  cost  of  the  same  to  the 
miner. 

13.  All  miners  causing  falls  of  rock,  either  hy  carelessness  or  the  reckless  use  of 
powder,  Mowing  out  the  timbers  or  damaging  brattice,  will  repair  the  same  at  their 
own  expense,  or  failing  to  do  so  the  company  will  repair  and  charge  the  cost  of  the 
same  to  the  miner. 

14.  When  falls  of  rock  take  place  in  working  places  that  have  been  properly  tim- 
bered, a  reasonable  amount  (to  be  agreed  upon  between  thd  pit  boss  and  the  miners) 
shall  be  paid  for  cleaning  up  the  same;  but  where  the  falls  occur  through  the  blow- 
ing out  of  props  or  careless  timbering,  no  allowance  will  be  allowed  for  repairing. 

15.  In  places  where  roofs  are  dangerous  and  sufficient  timber  can  not  be  secured, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  workman  or  the  miner  to  notify  the  pit  boss  at  once  and 
stop  work  until  the  timber  can  be  obtained.  All  timber  and  rails  will  be  furnished 
by  the  company  to  each  working  place  at  the  point  of  delivery  of  empty  cars  after 
the  miner  has  ordered  the  same. 

16.  All  drivers  must  take  proper  care  of  their  mules,  and  any  driver  known  to 
abuse,  mistreat,  or  injure  his  mules  in  any  way  will  be  discharged. 

17.  The  fire  boss  (in  mines  where  gas  or  tire  damp  is  generated)  or  person  acting 
in  that  capacity  shall  examiue  every  working  place  in  the  morning  before  any  miner 
or  employee  has  entered  the  same  and  shall  mark  the  day  of  the  month  in  some  con- 
spicuous place  with  chalk,  which  will  be  proof  that  he  has  examined  the  same,  and 
under  no  circumstances  must  a  miner  or  other  employee  enter  a  working  place  with 
an  open  lamp,  after  being  notified  not  to  do  so,  or  after  finding  a  warning  notice  at 
the  entrance  of  his  working  place. 

18.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  fire  boss  when  he  finds  standing  gas  in  any  working 
place  to  carefully  dead  line  the  same  by  making  one,  two,  or  ^hree  crosses  with 
chalk  plainly  on  a  piece  of  board,  the  number  of  crosses  to  signify  the  amount  of 
gas  in  the  working  place.  If  the  standing  gas  is  in  a  room,  he  shall  place  the  dead 
line  at  the  entrance  of  the  same ;  if  in  an  entry  or  air  course,  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  gas.  The  fire  boss  shall  then  notify  the  pit  boss,  who  will  see  that  the  ^as  is 
carefully  removed,  so  as  to  avoid  accident,  and  any  employee  who  shall  knowingly 
or  carelessly  enter  a  place  with  an  open  lamp  thus  dead  lined  shall  be  immediately 
discharged. 

19.  Miners  employed  in  places  where  explosive  gas  is  generated  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  safety  lump,  and  if^for  any  cause  they  leave  their  working  places  for  even 
a  short  time,  before  reentering  again  with  an  open  lamp  they  shall  first  try  the 
place  with  a  safety  lamp  to  see  that  no  gas  has  collected  during  their  absence. 

20.  No  miner  who  has  left  the  employ  of  the  company  or  who  has  been  discharged 
from  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  any  pay  or  money  due  him  until  he  shall  have  put 
his  room  in  perfect  working  order,  as  required  by  the  company.  All  miners  leaving 
said  employment  will  be  required  to  procure  the  certificate  of  the  pit  boss  that  they 
have  complied  with  the  rule  aforesaid  before  final  payment  or  settlement  shall  be 
made. 

21.  If  any  miner  shall  leave  an  empty  pit  car  in  his  room  over  night  and  the  car 
should  be  lost  or  destroyed  by  the  caving  in  of  the  room  or  the  Bring  of  a  shot  or 
through  any  other  carelessness,  the  full  value  of  the  pit  car  shall  be  charged  to  him. 

22.  Any  miner  or  employee  who  shall  intentionally  damage  any  signal  bell  or  wire, 
safety  lamp,  brattice,  airway,  or  door,  or  open  a  door  and  not  close  it  again,  or  do 
anything  by  which  the  safety  of  the  men  or  the  mine  may  be  endanger^,  shall  be 
promptly  discharged. 

23.  In  the  event  of  death  by  accident  in  the  mines  employees  shall  be  allowed  one- 
half  day  for  the  funeral.  In  all  other  oases  any  employee  desiring  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  fellow  employee  or  u  member  of  his  family  shall  be  at  liberty  to  absent 
himself  for  that  purpose  after  notifying  the  pit  boss,  but  all  other  meu  shall  be  at 
work  as  usual. 

24.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  employer's  just  right  of  employ- 
ing, retaining,  or  discharging  any  peraon  or  persons  whom  the  superintendent  or 
mine  boss  having  charge  of  the  mine  may  consider  proper,  or  to  interfere,  by  threats 
or  otherwise,  with  the  right  of  any  employee  to  work  in  any  way  or  npon  any  terms 
and  with  whom  he  may  think  proper  and  be.st. 

25.  All  powder  will  be  delivered  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  after  being  ordered  by  the 
miner,  and  will  be  sent  down  by  the  company.  The  rope  rider  will  be  instructed  to 
deliver  it  at  the  proper  entries,  but  in  no  case  will  the  company  be  responsible  for 
powder  lost  after  it  has  been  delivered  ut  the  entry  marked  on  the  powder  keg. 

26.  Miners  in  making  up  charges  or  cartridges  of  powder  must  put  their  lamps  on 
the  outside  of  their  box  and  not  less  than  5  feet  therefrom.  Any  miner  found  mak- 
ing charges  or  cartridges  of  powder  with  his  lamp  burning  on  his  head  shall  for  the 
first  ofiense  be  suspended  for  three  days,  and  for  the  second  otfense  shall  be  discharged. 
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27.  All  miners  mnst  carefully  remove  all  slate  from  their  coal  while  loading  it  into 
their  cars.  Any  miner  sending  out  slate  in  his  coal  cars  shall  for  the  first  offense  be 
docked  500  pounds,  for  the  second  offense  1,000  pounds,  and  for  the  third  be  suspended 
one  week. 

28.  The  whistle  will  blow  at  7  o'clock  in  the  eyening  when  the  colliery  will  not 
work  on  the  following  day. 

29.  All  employees  who  desire  to  absent  themselyes  from  work  must  notify  the  fore- 
man under  whom  they  work  the  day  before.  Anyone  absent  without  permissiou  will 
for  the  first  offense  be  suspended  three  days,  and  for  the  second  offense  be  suspended 
one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  be  discharged.  All  miners  absenting  themselves 
three  consecutive  days  without  permission  will  be  considered  as  having  left  the 
employ  of  the  company,  and  their  places  will  be  assigned  to  others. 

30.  All  miners  are  strictly  forbidden  from  leaving  their  working  places  to  enter 
any  vacant  or  unoccupied  place  without  permission  of  the  foreman.  Any  violation 
of  this  rule  will  be  followed  by  an  immediate  discharge. 

31.  Anyone  detected  violating  the  above  rules  for  which  no  penalty  is  named  will 
for  the  first  offense  be  suspended  three  days,  for  the  second  offense  will  be  sns- 
pended  for  one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  will  be  discharged. 

32.  Any  tenant  of  the  company  will  be  charged  for  any  damage  done  to  the  house 
he  occupies,  and  upon  leaving  the  service,  whether  voluntary  or  by  discharge,  will 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  part  of  the  wages  due  him  until  ho  shall  have  vacated 
the  premises  occupied  by  him  and  presented  the  keys  of  the  same  at  the  office,  and 
the  house  has  been  examined  aud  the  amount  of  damages  deducted  from  his  wages. 

33.  No  meeting  shall  be  held  during  the  working  hours  of  a  hoisting  day. 
Entering  the  employment  of  the  company  is  understood  to  be  an  acceptance  of  the 

foregoing  rules. 

Edwin  Ludlow, 
Superintendent  of  Minse, 

AT  WILBUBTON. 

The  McAlester  Goal  and  MiDeral  Company's  works  are  located  close 
to  the  town  of  Wilburton.  The  coal  is  in  two  veins,  separated  by  a 
stratum  of  50  feet,  the  lower  vein  bein^  5  feet  thick,  with  a  dip  of  18^; 
the  upper  vein  has  about  the  same  dip  and  is  about  4  feet  C  inches 
thick.  In  the  lower  vein  a  slope  has  been  sunk  5  lifts,  or  about  1,6(10 
feet;  entries  are  turned  therefrom,  the  upper  entries  having  been 
worked  out.  In  the  upper  vein  the  slope  is  down  about  1,500  feet,  or 
about  5  lifts,  with  entries  turned  off.  Air  courses  are  driven  in  both 
of  these  veins  parallel  with  main  entries.  Ventilation  is  had  in  both  of 
the  veins  by  furnace  air  shafts.  Hoisting  is  done  from  both  these  mines 
by  a  direct  first-motion  14  by  20  single  engine,  Fulton  Iron  Works 
make,  which  is  furnished  with  steam  by  a  battery  of  two  boilers.  A 
switch  with  all  the  necessary  conveniences  is  completed  to  a  connec- 
tion with  the  main  line  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Eailroad. 
The  output  for  the  past  year  has  been  48,062  tons.  There  has  been  one 
accident  in  this  mine,  and  this  was  fatal. 

This  same  company  has  opened  up  strip  pits  1^  miles  west  of  the 
above-mentioned  mine  from  which  they  are  producing  coal,  which  is 
hauled  by  wagons  from  the  said  strip  pits  to  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma 
and  Gulf  Eailroad.  This  company  has  erected  a  large  number  of  miners^ 
houses  and  a  store,  and  are  preparing  to  make  their  operation  a  large 
one. 

July  ISf  1899, — Victor  Debray  (French);  miner;  age,  30;  married.    Crushed  by 

f premature  blast.  This  man  was  working  on  a  night-shift  with  his  partner,  and  his 
ast  work  in  the  morning,  l>efore  leaving  the  mine,  consisted  of  tiring  his  shots  so 
that  the  day  man  would  nave  work.  In  this  case  he  tired  three  or  four  shots,  which 
he  had  prepared,  and  the  fourth  shot,  owing  either  to  a  defective  squib  or  because 
of  being  bitten  off  too  short  by  the  miner,  went  off  at  once  upon  the  nppHcation  of 
the  miner's  lamp,  giving  him  no  chance  to  escape  and  resulting  iu  his  instant  death. 

EASTERN  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

A  short  distance  east  of  the  McAlester  Coal  and  Mineral  Company's 
plant  a  switch  connects  with  the  main  line  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma 
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and  Gulf  Eailroad,  which  switch  is  bailt  in  a  westerly  direction  a  dis- 
tance of  2  miles  to  a  point  where  the  Eastern  Coal  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, under  the  supervision  of  Jame:}  McConnell,  is  sinking  a  shall, 
which  shaft  is  now  down  about  40  feet;  the  intention  being  to  con- 
nect this  shaft  with  a  slope  which  has  already  been  driven  f^om  the 
crop  of  the  coal  down  two  lifts.  This  slope  will  be  continued  to  connect 
with  an  entry  running  west  from  the  foot  of  the  shaft  and  the  entire 
product  of  both  slope  and  shaft  will  then  be  hoisted  through  the  shaft 
and  dunii>ed  over  the  tipi>le  at  the  shaft.  Two  double-hoisting  engines 
and  two  boilers  arc  now  on  the  ground  and  being  set  up  as  equipment 
for  this  shaft.  The  shaft  will  also  be  equipped  with  basket  scales, 
railway  scales,  and  self  dumping  cages,  and  an  18-foot  fan.  The  slope 
above  mentioned  is  at  present  equipped  with  a  20-horsepower  boiler 
with  an  8  by  10  single-hoisting  engine.  Considerable  coal  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  slope  above  mentioned  and  hauled  on  wagons  to  the 
main  line  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  llailroad  before  this 
switch  was  completed.  Just  beyond  the  end  of  this  track  the  Eastern 
Coal  and  Mining  Company  has  alsO  opened  some  strip  pits  out  of  which 
some  coal  has  been  mined  and  shipped. 

The  total  output  from  this  company's  mine  for  the  year  being  1,008 
tons.    There  have  been  no  accidents  to  rei>ort. 

WILBUBTON   COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

The  plant  of  this  company  is  located  on  the  Ohoctaw,  Oklahoma  and 
Gulf  Bailroad,  1  mile  east  of  \Vilburton.  The  coal  at  this  x)oint  is  in 
two  veins,  separated  by  about  50  feet  of  strata,  the  upper  being  about 
4J  feet  thick,  with  a  dip  of  about  25^,  and  the  lower  vein  about  6  feet 
thick,  with  a  dip  same  as  the  upper  one.  At  about  a  mile  east  of  Wil- 
burton  two  slopes  have  been  sunk,  the  one  directly  over  the  other. 
The  slope  in  the  upper  vein  has  been  sunk  about  600  feet  and  the  lower 
one  about  700  feet,  far  enough  for  two  lifts.  Air  courses  are  driven  in 
each  vein  parallel  with  the  slope,  one  air  course  on  each  side,  proper 
breakthroughs  and  connections  being  made.  Escapements  are  driven 
for  each  slope,  the  mouths  of  which  are  not  less  than  200  feet  from  the 
moutli  of  the  slope.  Ventilation  is  had  by  the  use  of  two  10  foot  fans 
in  ventilating  shafts,  one  for  each  opening  as  above.  A  track  is  built 
from  the  main  line  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  (xulf  Bailroad,  3,200 
feet  in  length,  with  necessary  storage  tracks  to  accommodate  the  out- 
put,   llailroad  scales  have  also  been  put  in. 

The  coal  from  Nos.  1  and  2  is  hoisted  by  a  40-horsepower  single 
engine,  friction  drum,  and  then  dropped  to  the  tipple  which  has  been 
arranged  to  accommodate  both  mines.  About  30  houses  have  been 
erected,  a  storehouse,  and  other  necessary  buildings.  This  company 
has  also  opened  up  wliat  they  call  their  No.  3  mine.  A  slo))e  had  been 
driven  down  about  300  feet  on  the  lower  vein,  about  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  west  of  their  Nos.  1  and  2  slopes,  near  the  railroad  depot  at  Wil- 
burton,  air  shaft  sunk,  and  stack  built  for  ventilation  purposes.  The 
coal  at  this  point,  however,  was  found  to  be  at  fault,  and  this  slope  was 
abandoned  and  a  new  one  sunk  in  the  upper  vein  directly  over  the 
lower  opening,  and  the  same  e(]uipment,  which  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
double  Ledgerwood  engines,  8  by  10,  with  one  boiler,  being  used  for 
the  new  opening.  The  coal  in  tlie  upper  vein  at  this  ])oint  shows  to  be 
about  4  feet  thick  and  of  excellent  character.  A  track  has  been  built 
to  the  railroml  to  connect  this  mine  with  the  main  line.  This  mine  is 
driven  far  enough  for  two  lifts,  but  being  new,  however,  it  has  not  yet 
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worked  up  to  a  good  production.     An  escapement  is  now  being  driven 
and  will  be  completed  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  above-named  company  bas  also  opened  two  other  mines,  their 
Nos.  4  and  5,  neither  of  which  have  as  yet  been  opened  up  to  any  extent^ 
but  the  work  on  both  of  them  is  being  rapidly  pushed.  No.  4  being 
equipped  with  a  pair  of  double  Ledgerwood  engines  8  by  10,  and  No.  5 
being  equipped  with  a  single  hoisting  engine.  The  output  of  this  com- 
pany for  the  past  year  has  been  ^,561  tons.  Two  accidents  have 
occurred,  both  of  which  proved  fatal.  I  append  letters  from  Superin- 
tendent M.  J.  Smith,  showing  the  condition  of  the  property  of  this 
company,  with  its  output.    Details  of  accidents  are  given  below: 

September  23^  1898. — R.  A.  Walker  (American),  mioer;  age,  35;  single.  Burned  by 
gas.  Thin  man  was  working  a  room  nncl  driving  a  break  through  from  his  room  to 
an  adjoining  room  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  air  through;  he  expected  the  pres- 
ence of  gas  until  he  had  broken  through,  and  he,  therefore,  placed  nis  lamp  on  the 
floor  and  outside  the. place  whnre  he  suspected  the  presence  of  gas;  but  in  brushing 
the  gas  out  he  brushed  it  to  his  lamp,  when  it  ignited,  burning  Iiim  about  the  faoe, 
neck,  breast,  and  hands.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  so  seriously  iqjnred,  but  on  the 
seventh  day  after  the  accident  he  died  as  a  result  of  the  burns. 

November  17y  1898. — George  Tilton  (American), laborer:  age,  36;  widower.  Burned 
by  powder.  He  had  drilled  a  hole  through  the  coal  ana  fired  a  small  stick  of  dyna- 
mite to  spring  the  bottom  of  the  hole;  he  then  started  to  pour  powder  into  the  note 
when  it  was  ignited  by  a  piece  of  burning  fuse  from  the  first  shot,  and  he  was  burned 
so  severely  that  he  died  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

WiLBURTON  Coal  and  Mining  Company, 

ffilburton,  Ind.  T,,  January  6, 1899, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  output  for  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  1898,  of  the  Wilburton  Coal  and  Mining  Company: 


Month. 


Tons. 


Men  em- 
ployed. 


July 

AutniHt  ... 
September. 
October  ... 
November. 
December. 


Total : 25,7«3 


520 


Dav« 
Worked. 


8,253 

85 

3,241 

76  , 

2,800 

64 

4,257 

94 

6.015 

106 

0.188 

115  1 

ao 

22 
21 
23 
26 
21 


133 


Avenute  men  empl<iye<l,  86|  per  month ;  days  worked,  22}. 

Beg  to  state  that  this  company  is  making  improvements  as  fast  as  possible  in  all 
their  mines,  and  the  point  in  view  is  to  concentrate  all  their  slopes  now  sinking 
(four  in  number)  at  one  shaft  bottom,  said  shaft  to  be  sunk  when  the  present  slopes 
are  deep  enough  to  land  the  coal  at  the  filth  lift,  and  when  completed  there  will  be 
forty  distinct  entries  above  the  shaft  level  and  both  veins  connected  at  shaft  bottom 
by  means  of  a  tunnel  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  railroad  traek  has  been  completed  to  No.  3  mine  and  the  pit  top  finished.  This 
mine  is  on  the  upper  vein  and  very  gooil  roof.  Coal  is  a  little  over  3  feet  in  thick- 
ness, good  qnality,  and  clean.  The  slope  is  now  down  300  feet,  and  the  first  east 
and  west  entries  turned.  The  funs  are  now  being  put  np  at  the  slopes  1  and  2. 
Slope  4  has  also  reached  the  first  lift  of  easv  and  west  entries  and  is  in  good  condition. 
Yours,  truly, 

M.  J.  Smith,  Stiperintendent. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  Indian  Territorif, 


Wilburton  Coal  and  Mining  Company, 

miburton,  Ind,  T.,  July  S,  1899, 

Drar  Sir:  As  per  your  letter,  we  1)eg  to  report  that  during  the  six  months  ending 
Juuo  .30,  1899,  we  have  mined  and  shipped  from  our  mines  at  Wilburton  22,798  tons 
of  coal.     Also  beg  to  report  that  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1889,  we 
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have  opened  a  new  slope  known  as  our  No.  5  on  the  top  vein  of  coal;  same  being  4 
feet  10  inches  in  thickness  and  free  from  impurities,  with  good  roof  and  bottom, 
which  warrants  the  mining  of  the  coal  clean. 

Have  also  in  the  last  tUree  months  added  to  our  equipment  three  steam  fans, 
dimensions  3  by  10  feet,  the  same  giving  good  service  and  greatly  improving  the 
ventilation. 

Yours^  truly, 

M.  J.  Smith,  Superintendent, 

Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAl ester,  Ind.  T. 

OLA. 

A  station  and  post-office  located  about  3  miles  east  of  Wilburton  is 
known  as  Ola.  There  are  two  veins  of  coal  at  this  point  separated  by 
about  50  feet  of  strata.  The  upper  vein  is  about  4  feet  0  inches  thick, 
with  a  dip  of  about  25°;  the  lower  vein,  being  of  about  the  same  dip 
and  5  feet  thick,  is  about  900  feet  south  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma, 
and  Oulf  Railroad  track.  Their  slope,  No.  1,  has  been  sunk  in  the 
lower  vein  about  70(^feet;  three  lifts  have  been  turned  off.  The  coal  in 
some  of  these  entries  shows  up  to  quite  0  feet  in  thickness.  Air  courses 
have  been  driven  on  each  side  of  the  slope  and  also  on  each  side  of  the 
entries  with  proper  breakthroughs.  Ventilation  is  had  by  a  12-foot  fan 
driven  by  an  8  by  12  Erie  City  engine,  which  is  located  at  the  mouth 
of  the  air  shaft  immediately  over  the  east  air  course  parallel  with  the 
slope.  Proper  escapement  is  had.  This  mine  is  equipped  with  a 
60  horsepower  single  engine,  geared,  and  a  6-foot  drum,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  steam  by  two  boilers. 

Slope  mine  No.  2  has  been  opened  up,  being  on  the  same  vein  as  No. 
1,  and  about  1,400  feet  east  of  mine  No.  1.  This  slope  is  down  two  lifts 
and  is  connected  with  nlope  No.  1.  It  is  equipped  with  Ledgerwood 
hoisting  engine  and  boiler  built  on  the  same  base.  Their  mine  No.  3 
is  driven  in  the  upper  vein  of  coal  near  to  mine  No.  1,  which,  as  above 
stated,  is  the  lower  vein.  This  mine  is  also  driven  two  lifts  and  is 
equipped  with  a  double  hoisting  engine  run  by  steam  irom  No.  1  mine, 
and  the  coal  being  dumped  over  No.  1  tipple,  at  which  point  they  have 
a  pair  of  railroad  scales  where  the  weighing  is  done. 

This  company's  mine  No.  4  or  Klondike,  as  it  is  called,  is  located 
about  1  mile  east  of  No.  1,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  oper- 
ated by  mule  power,  no  machinery  having  yet  been  furnished.  This 
mine  has  been  opened  sufficiently  to  show  the  coal  to  be  of  good  thick- 
ness, being  about  0  feet,  and  of  excellent  character.  The  output  of 
these  mines  for  the  past  year  has  been  30,880  tons.  There  have  been 
four  accidents,  two  of  which  were  fatal,  particulars  of  which  are  hereto 
appended : 

October  SOf  1898. — T.  F.  Neal  (American),  miner;  age,  40;  married.  Falling  rock 
cauMed  broken  leg.  This  man  wan  loading  coal  out  of  a  room  at  the  face,  when  a 
piece  of  rock  foil  from  between  the  timbers,  striking  and  breaking  his  leg. 

April  2Jy  1899. — Ernest  Picckivini,  Francesco  Marville,  and  Angelo  I)e  Geromeco 
(Italian),  miners:  aged,  respectively,  25,  45,  and  35,  the  first  single,  the  last  two 
married.  Bnmea  by  gas.  These  three  men  were  engaged  in  driving  the  third  east 
entry,  in  which  entry  there  was  a  small  horseback,  making  a  V-shaped  cavity  in  the 
roof.  It  appears  from  thu  investigation  that  these  three  men  entered  the  mine 
before  the  n'gular  time  forgoing  to  work,  i.  e.,  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  after  the  fire  boss 
had  gone  his  rounds,  viHitiug  each  and  every  working  place  in  the  mine.  The  tire 
boHS  hail  discovered  on  his  rounds  that  morning  that  this  ])1ace  was  making  gas  and 
had  marked  and  dead-Uned  it.  It  also  appears  that  these  men  entered  the  mine 
about  6  o'clock,  and  in  order  to  get  into  their  working  places  they  deliberately 
walked  over  the  dead  line,  which  was  so  plainly  marked  they  could  not  avoid  seeing 
it,  igniting  the  gas  and  burning  themselves  so  severely  that  Ernest  Picckivini  died 
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the  same  day,  knd  Angelo  De  Geromeco  died  the  fallowing;  Monday  mominf;  at  St. 
John's  HoapitBl  at  Sonth  McAleater.  Theae  men,  in  going  into  the  mine  at  the  hoar 
tbey  did,  and  in  deliberately  pasBing  over  the  dead  line,  violstetl  one  of  the  most 
rigid  mlea  of  this  ae  well  as  of  all  other  mining  conipnniex  in  the  TerritoTT,  and 
had  they  even  heen  fortunate  enough  to  have  escaped  igniting  the  accnmnlateil  gas, 
wonid  liare  been  moBt  severely  reprimanded  and  soBpended  from  work  fot  a  time 
for  violating  said  ralea. 

Ou,  Isn.  T.,  Julg  9,  tS$9. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  report  the  total  ontpnt  of  the  Ola  Coal  and  MiniDg  Com- 
pany for  the  laatnix  months  at  12,680  tons.    Thedevelonment  of  Mine  N'o.  1  for  that 

u —  I  __  . ....-ii-  _. .1    -— ing  to  water  in  the  mine,  and  after  repeated 

ind  one  that  will  do  the  work  nnit  keep  the 
II  expect  to  have  oar  slope  down  for  the  fourth  lift, 
in,  started  several  months  ago,  is  now  being dri ten  anil  the 
entries  will  xoon  be  turned.  The  coal  in  this  vein  is  very  regnlarand  baa  a  fine  roof 
and  is  getting  much  harder  as  the  slope  goes  down.  The  coal  in  this  vein  is  about 
ilfeet. 

We  couteniplate  stnrting  another  elope  east  of  No.  3,  »nd  adding  another  st^ant 
boiler  and  a  larger  engine  for  oar  top  vein,  thus  increasing  our  cqaipinent. 
Yours,  truly, 

O.  E.  Woods. 
Hon.  L.  W.  Brtan,  .4 

Uniltd  smut  ifine  Imptotm-. 

PONOLA. 

At  Poiiola,  about  S  miles  east  of  Wilbnrton,  a  slope  is  being  driven 
by  Charles  Hurst.  Tliis  slope,  at  preseut  writing,  \s  driven  in  about 
50  or  60  feet,  aud  seems  to  be  iu  the  natare  of  a  test  slope.  The  vein 
at  present  shows  up  about  3  feet  of  good  ooal.  So  raachiiiery  lias  as 
yet  been  introduced,  the  operation  being  started  within  the  last  few 
weeks. 

WiLBUBTos,  Ikd.  T,,  July  f,T,  JS9S. 

Dear  Sir:  The  slope  now  being  pnt  in  atPonola,  on  Ilic  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and 
Galf  Railroad,  is  owned  and  controlled  by  Charles  Hurst,  of  SpringQeld,  111.,  who  is 
•Ibo  connected  with  thu  Went  Knd  Coat  Company  of  thiit  plaii-. 

The  Ponola coat  isof  a  very  good  quality  anil  thapitih  aboutO  ilecrees,  which  will 
make  very  nice  work.  The  slope  ia  down  about  50  feet,  tho  coal  very  hard,  and  if  it 
oontinues  to  imnroveas  it  basso  far,  it  will  resnlt  in  a  nirej-tnot  vein  of  McAlesbir 
coal  that,  together  with  the  convenient  location  of  aome,  will  make  it  one  of  tlie 
best  plante  on  the  line  of  the  Choctaw  load. 
Yours,  truly, 


Mr.  L.  W.  Betas, 

UniUd  State*  Mint  Intpeelor  for  Itidian  Ten 


At  Babbitt,  1  mile  southwest  of  Howe 
homa  aud  Onlf  Kailroad,  the  Mexican  < 
Company  has  been  sinking  a  shaft.  The 
N^eedhaui,  superinteudent,  will  give  the  s 
and  their  operations  aud  output.  Thet 
report  at  this  mine. 

Tliis  mine  ia  located  1  mile  south  of  t 
Oklahoma  und  Gulf  liailroad  at  Babbitt, 
been  bailt  out  three  fourths  of  a  mile, 
slope  iu  the  crop  of  tho  coal  and  has  drivi 
also  sank  a  single  shalt  100  feet  in  deptb 
connected  the  two.  They  have  taken  ( 
coal,  and  have  hauled  it  in  mine  cars  O' 
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tipple  which  is  erected  on  the  spur  built  out  from  the  main  line  of  the 
railroad,  at  which  place  they  have  a  small  hoisting  engine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hoisting  these  cars  up  onto  the  tipple.  At  this  point  they 
intend  to  sink  a  shaft  which  will  be  about  450  feet  in  depth,  which  they 
will  connect  with  their  present  shaft  and  slope  and  bring  all  of  their 
coal  to  the  foot  of  the  deep  shaft  and  from  there  hoist  it  to  the  tipple. 
Their  small  shaft  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  double-hoisting  engines, 
with  12  by  14  inch  cylinders,  and  is  ventilated  with  a  14-foot  fan. 
Escapement  from  the  present  shaft  is  had  by  its  connection  with  the 
slope.  At  this  point  the  coal  is  4  feet  thick  and  of  excellent  character. 
This  coal  is  very  soft  and  friable,  making  at  least  50  per  cent  slack, 
which  adapts  it  especially  for  coking. 

Mexican  Gulf  Coal  and  Transportation  Co., 

Hotoe,  Ind.  T.,  July  10, 1899. 

Dear  Sir:  Id  compliance  with  your  reqaest  of  Jane  28, 1  herewith  submit  to  yon 
the  statistics  for  the  six  months  ending  Juile  30,  1899,  showing  the  operations  of  the 
mines  operated  by  this  company  during  the  last  six  months. 

We  commenced  turning  entries  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  February  15,  and  our 
total  output  is  6,253  tons.  Our  present  shaft  is  110  feet  from  suriace,  and  is  equipped 
with  fourth-motion,  double-hoisting  eugine,  12  by  14  inch  cylinder,  with  6-foot  drum, 
and  the  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  12-foot  McMurray  <&  Crimmer  fan,  Brazil,  Ind. 

The  ofhcials  of  this  company  are  named  above.  We  have  encountered  many  diffi- 
culties, owing  to  the  strike,  and  have  not  been  able  to  run  successfully,  but  have 
had  about  an  average  of  28  miners  daily  since  the  strike  commence«l.  Our  coal  is 
more  of  a  bitnuiinous  nature  than  any  other  in  the  Territory,  and  is  known  as  the 
Mitchell  Basin  coal. 

In  addition  to  the  present  shaft,  we  are  sinking  a  large  shaft  10  by  22,  and  also 
have  100  ovens  in  course  of  erection,  which  will  be  complete  and  ready  for  operation 
September  1,  and  will  continue  the  erection  of  ovens  as  fast  as  the  output  irom  the 
new  shaft  will  permit.  The  new  shaft  will  be  known  as  No.  2  and  the  present  one 
as  No.  1.  We  have  been  fortunate  enough  since  we  commenced  operations  in  not 
having  any  accident  in  the  mine  so  far. 

We  have  the  same  rules  at  our  mines  that  govern  the  other  mines  of  the  Territory 
for  the  safety  of  the  miuers,  and  they  are  rigidly  enforceil  at  all  times. 

Any  further  information  yon  should  rec^uire  in  regard  to  our  company  and  the 
workings  of  the  mines  will  be  glad  at  all  times  to  furnish  same, 
l^pectfully, 

J.  H.  Nebdham,  Superintendent, 

Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

Mine  Inspector,  South  MoAleater,  Ind.  T. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  COKE  ON  THE  CHOCTAW,  OKLAHOMA  AND  GULF 

HAILBOAD. 

At  Alderson,  on  tbe  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Eailroad,  the 
Mexican  Gulf  Coal  and  Transportation  Company  has  had  in  operation 
for  several  years  a  large  coke  plant.  Fifty  ovens  and  a  large  washer 
for  separating  tho  impurities  from  the  coal  before  manufacturing  the 
coke  are  in  operation  at  this  point.  This  product  is  mostly  shipped  to 
Mexico,  and  the  product  for  the  past  year  was  13,220  tons. 

At  Babbitt,  1  mile  southwest  of  Howe  station,  the  above-named 
company  is  now  erecting  100  coke  ovens.  It  is  their  intention  to  put 
in  a  washer  with  a  capacity  sufficient  to  work  200  ovens  and  other 
appliances  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  large  quantities. 
No  output  for  the  past  year,  the  ovens  being  still  in  process  of  erection. 

Below  will  bo  found  a  resume  of  the  shipments  of  coal  and  coke  for 
the  past  year  from  the  mines  and  ])la!its  located  on  the  Choctaw,  Okla- 
homa and  Gulf  Kailroad  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
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Total  output  of  coal  and  number  of  men  employed  in  mines  adjacent  to  the  Choctaw ^  Okla- 
homa and  QuJf  Bailroad,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1899, 


Station. 


Operator. 


Sonth  MoAlester . 

AldenoD 

Dow , 

Haileyville 


Hartahome. 
Growen 


Wilburton. 
Howe 


Total. 


Archibald  &  Bnsby ;  M.  Parrolla 

/Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Golf  R.  R.  Co. 
IKalilnla Coal  Co 

Milby  &  Dow  Coal  Co. ;  M.  J.  Smith. . . 

Hailey  Coal  ajid  Mining  Co 

Choctaw.  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  R.  B.  Co. 
do 


Men  em- 1     Tons 
ployed.  I  shipped. 


Co. 


{McAleater  Coal  and  Mineral 
Eastern  Coal  and  Mining  Co 
Wilburton  Coal  and  Mining  Co 
Ola  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Mexican  Gulf  Coal  and  Transportation  Co. 


35 

342   { 

102 

24 
505 
128 
132 

20 
128 

85 

00 


2,682 
39,489 
93,780 
41.  114 

4,975 

209.747 

66.740 

48,062 

1,008 
48.561 
36,880 

6,253 


1. 559         599, 271 


Total  output  of  coke  on  Choclaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad^  in  the  Indian  TerrrUory, 

for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1899, 

Tons. 

AlderBon,  Mexican  Golf  Coal  and  Transportation  Company 13, 226 

A  description  of  the  various  mines  situated  on  or  adjacent  to  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway,  in  tlie  Indian  Territory,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

CARBON  MINE,  NO.  50. 
[Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company.] 

This  mine  is  located  at  the  town  of  Carbon,  formerly  Cherryvale  and 
Simpson,  at  the  t^erminus  of  the  McAlester  Branch  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railway,  about  7  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
McAlester.  The  coal  in  this  mine  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  Mo- 
Alester coal  and  the  vein  is  about  3  feet  6  inches  in  thickness.  The 
mine  is  driven  down  to  make  six  lifts  and  was  equipped  with  a  very 
fine  tipple  and  shaker  screen.  A  fire  occurred  there  on  the  14th  day 
of  July,  1898,  which  destroyed  the  tipple  and  machinery.  A  con- 
nection was  then  made  with  mine  !No.  52,  which  adjoins  mine  No.  51, 
and  coal  from  this  mine  was  hauled  underground  and  hoisted  from 
mine  No.  52  to  the  tipple.  Since  that  time,  however,  a  new  tipple  has 
been  erecte<l,  equipped  with  a  double-geared  hoisting  engine  of  about 
80  horsepower,  which  is  supplied  with  steam  from  a  battery  of  four 
boilers  of  160  horse  power,  and  the  coal  is  now  being  dumped  over  the 
new  tipple.  Ventilation  is  had  by  means  of  two  10-foot  fans,  an 
abundance  of  air  is  furnished,  and  all  the  requirements  of  law  are  fully 
complied  with.  Esca})ement  is  had  by  means  of  the  aforementioned 
connection  with  mine  No.  52. 

There  have  been  two  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  one 
which  proved  fatal.    Particulars  of  these  accidents  are  appended  below : 

December  IS,  1898. — Peter  Malanari  (Italian);  shot  firer;  age,  26;  single.  Went 
back  on  a  shot.  This  man,  as  shot  f)rer,  had  lighted  a  shot,  or  possibly  several,  and 
the  supposition  is  that,  believing  a  certain  shot  had  exploded,  ne  went  back  to  see 
the  effect  of  the  shot,  when  it  suddenly  went  off  in  his  face,  fracturing  his  Hknlland 
ipjuring  him  so  severely  that  he  died  on  tho  sixth  day  after.  This  death  was  the 
result  of  mistaken  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  injured  man. 

October  10,  1898.— Horace  Brown  (colored);  miner;  a^e,  38;  single.  Burned  by 
gas.  This  man  was  driving  an  air  course  from  the  third  east  to  the  second  east 
entry  through  room  No.  15,  where  the  accident  occurred.  He  had  brattices  built  up 
close  to  the  face,  but  he  failed  to  brush  out  all  the  gas  and  did  not  use  his  safety 
lamp.  He  was  slightly  burned  by  an  ignition  of  the  gas,  but  was  at  work  again 
witmn  three  weeks. 
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CARBON.  MINE  NO.  52. 

This  mine  is  located  about  2,000  feet  west  of  mine  No.  50.  This  slope 
is  driven  in  1,500  feet,  with  six  lifts,  and  is  connected  with  mine  No.  50, 
which  furnishes  the  necessary  escapement.  Ventilation  is  had  by 
means  of  a  12-foot  fan,  located  at  the  end  of  the  air  course  near  the 
mouth  of  the  mine.  In  this  mine  are  three  Harrison  mining  machines, 
which  are  supplied  with  air  by  a  Norwalk  compressor.  First  motion 
double  hoisting  engines  of  about  90  horsepower  are  in  use.  Steam  is 
supplied  the  compressor,  hoisting  engines,  and  pumps  by  a  battery  of 
four  boilers. 

The  coal  in  this  mine  is  of  the  same  character  and  thickness  as  that 
in  mine  No.  50.  Traveling  ways  and  air  courses  are  properly  main- 
tained. 

There  have  been  two  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year, 
neither  of  which  proved  fatal,  full  particulars  of  which  are  given  below: 

August  11,  ISOS.—D,  J.  Williams  (Welsh),  miner;  age,  18;  single.  Fall  of  slate, 
causing  broken  leg.  This  man  was  in  the  act  of  setting  a  timber  to  hold  up  a  piece 
of  slate  when  same  fell  on  him,  injuring  him  as  above  stated. 

yovember  4f  189S. — L.  P.  McDougall  (American),  miner;  age,  25;  married.  Burned 
by  powder.  This  man  had  filled  two  cartridges  with  lamp  in  his  cap  at  the  time, 
and  after  filling  the  cartridges  Htart<^d  to  walk  before  closing  the  tops  of  the  car- 
tridges (intending  to  close  them  as  he  went  along),  when  he  struck  his  lamj)  against 
the  roof,  knocking  a  Hpark  into  one  of  the  cartridges,  exploding  it,  and  burning  him- 
self so  Keverely  that  he  was  laid  up  for  several  weeks.  This  accident  was  entirely 
due  to  the  injured  man's  own  carelessness  and  no  one  else  was  to  blame. 

MINE  NO.  2. 

This  mine  was  leased  by  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company  from 
the  McAlcster  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  and  is  a  slope  mine  about  2 
miles  south  of  Carbon.  The  equipment  of  this  mine  consists  of  an  18 
by  24  single-hoisting  engine  with  two  boilers,  with  a  combinec^  power 
of  100  horsepower.  This  engine  has  two  independent  friction  drums, 
one  of  the  drums  being  used  to  pull  coal  out  of  the  mine  and  the  other 
being  used  to  pull  mine  cars  over  the  hill  to  the  tipple,  the  tipple  and 
railroad  track  being  1,300  feet  distant  from  the  slope.  This  slope  is 
driven  in  about  1,500  feet  or  five  lifts.  The  first,  second,  and  third 
lifts  are  practically  worked  out.  The  fifth  lift  has  been  turned  into  a 
long  wall  working  and  is  now  being  worked  on  the  long- wall  plan. 
The  coal  in  this  mine  runs  from  4  to  5  feet  in  thickness  with  a  dip  of 
about  10  degrees.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  two  12-foot  fans,  one  being 
-located  on  the  air  course  on  the  east  side  of  the  slope  and  the  other 
being  located  on  the  air  course  on  the  west  side  of  the  slope;  the  ven- 
tilation of  this  mine  is  excellent.  The  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Com- 
pany's lease  on  this  mine  expired  June  13, 1809,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  McAlester  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  and  the 
latter  company  is  now  preparing  to  operate  it.  It  is  their  purpose  to 
do  away  with  the  haul  over  the  hill  from  the  slope  to  the  present  tipple 
by  building  a  branch  from  the  track  running  to  Carbon  about  a  half 
mile  in  length,  which  will  throw  the  track  and  tipple  directly  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine. 

Some  3,000  feet  distant  from  this  mine  is  the  shaft  of  the  old  No.  12 
mine,  which  had  been  operated  by  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company 
several  years  ago  and  abandoned.  Some  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  advisability  of  opening  up  this  old  No.  12  shaft  and  connecting 
the  same  with  this  mine.  There  are  a  number  of  houses  at  this  mine 
No.  2,  necessary  store  buildings,  and  other  improvements.  There  have 
been  no  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  ptist  year. 
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The  Kansas  and  Texas  Goal  Oompany,  in  connection  with  their 
mines,  have  erected  an  ice  plant  and  cold  storage,  which  are  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  their  employees  and  add  greatly  to  their  comfort 
Besides  this,  they  have  erected  at  this  mining  camp  at  least  100  hoases, 
together  with  storehouses  and  other  necessary  buildings,  which  makes 
this  a  very  complete  mining  camp. 

The  total  output  of  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Goal  Gompany  from  Gar- 
bon  and  from  mine  No.  2  for  the  past  year  is  140,235  tons.  Statements 
and  letters  from  the  general  office  at  St.  Louis  are  hereto  appended.  I 
also  append  a  complete  copy  of  the  rules  enforced  by  this  company. 

MINE  NO.  67. 

This  is  a  new  slope  mine,  opened  east  of  No.  50,  and  about  4,600  feet 
distant.  This  slope  has  been  driven  in  some  little  distance,  but  no 
entries  have  yet  been  turned.  Machinery  is  now  being  put  on  the 
ground  for  the  operation  of  this  mine  and  the  tracks  of  the  railroad 
being  extended  to  accommodate  it.  The  necessary  tipple,  fans,  air 
courses,  and  travel  ways  will  be  added  as  the  work  progresses. 

Directly  east  of  this  the  company  has  opened  a  strip  pit,  out  of  which 
but  little  coal  has  yet  been  taken. 

At  a  point  about  3  miles  west  of  mine  No.  67  James  Degnan  and 
James  McGonnell  have  started  to  open  up  a  slope  mine,  on  which  they 
have  done  some  work,  the  intention  being  to  have  the  railroad  track 
extend  to  this  mine.  It  is  on  the  same  vein  of  coal  and  will  be  of  the 
same  character  as  that  produced  by  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Goal  Gom- 
pany at  Garbon.  At  the  present  writing  nothing  is  being  done,  bat 
the  parties  in  interest  say  that  it  is  the  intention  to  proceed  vigorously 
in  the  near  future. 

Information  for  United  States  mine  inspector  for  Indian  Territory^  covering  operations  of 
Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company  for  six  t^onths  ending  December  Sly  1898, 


Mine  No.  2. 


Month. 


July 

Au£118t 

September . 
October — 
November . 
December  . 


Days  in 
operation. 


11.8 
17.5 
17.0 
16.0 
16.2 
22.0 


Total 


101.1 


Number 
of  men. 


100 
113 
13] 
151 
197 
134 


a\ 


Tonnage. 


3,592 
4,702 
4.098 
4,283 
4.318 
5.312 


Mine  No.  52. 


Days  in 
operation. 


22.3 
26.7 
21.8 
24.7 
23.3 
21.0 


Number 
of  men. 


170 
203 
271 
303 
260 
299 


Tonnage. 


I    26,305 


139.8 


{ 


1,515 
a  252 


7,100 
7,890 
8.014 
9.650 
10.607 
10,457 


I      63,778 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  18,  1899, 


a  Average. 


W.  P.  Heath,  Secretary, 


Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company, 

St,  Louis,  Mo,,  July  7,  1899, 

Dear  Sir:  Complying  with  yonr  request  of  .Inne  29,  please  find  below  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  coal  by  this  company  in  tbe  Indian  Territory  for  the  six  months  ending 
JnneSO,  1899: 

Tons. 

At  Carbon,  Ind.  T 49,869 

At  Jenson,  Ind.  T.,  strip  pits  (April,  May,  and  Jnne) 9, 685 

I  do  not  recall  any  special  improvements  made  during  the  year,  except  the  opening 
of  the  strip  pits  at  Jenson  and  the  new  opening  near  mine  No.  50  at  Carbon. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  P.  Hbatu,  Secretary. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

South  McAlestcTf  Ind,  T, 
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Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan:  Below  I  give  you  prodnction  of  Kansas  and  Texas  miDes  for 
the  past  six  months,  ending  June  30, 1899: 

Mine  No.  52 :  PouncU. 

January, mine-ran  coal  ..• 232,332 

February,  mine-run  coal 224,364 

March  idle,  account  strike None. 

April,  mine-run  coal 31,716 

May,  mine-run  coal 124,151 

June,  mine-run  coal 168,842 

Total 781,405 

Mine  No.  2: 

January,  mine-mn  ooal 108,168 

February,  mine-run  coal 72,358 

March,  mine-run  coal 523 

April  idle,  account  strike None. 

May  idle,  account  strike None. 

June  idle,  account  strike None. 

Total 181,049 

Strip  pit: 

January None. 

February None. 

March None. 

April,  mine-run  coal 9,447 

May,  mine  run  coal 10,601 

June,  mine*run  coal 4,022 

Total 24,070 


Kansas  and  Tbxas  Coal  Company, 

Carbon,  Ind.  T.,  July  10, 1899, 

My  Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  find  production  report  for  the  past  six  months,  ending 
June  30.  You  also  wish  to  know  of  any  new  improvements.  We  are  starting  new 
slope  No.  67,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  No.  50,  with  3^  feet  of  fine  coal. 
Expect  to  commence  to  grade  for  railroad  shortly  and  put  in  the  latest  improved 
machinery  for  handling  the  coal,  with  compressor  and  machines  to  push  the  entries 
ahead,  with  the  expectation  of  making  it  one  of  the  largest  prodnolng  slopes  in  the 
district.    Will  have  track  room  for  40  cars  dailv. 

Putting  in  one  new  boiler  now  at  No.  50  and  No.  52  mine,  expecting  to  increase 
onr  production  at  each  of  our  present  running  mines. 

Got  new  slope  under  cover  and  temporary  chute  and  engine  set  ready  to  begin 
deyelopments.    Everything  else  going  smoothly. 
I  remain,  reei>ectfully,  yours, 

H.  Wilson,  Superintendent, 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  Mine  Inepeoter,  Indian  Territory, 

Following  are  the  roles  adopted  by  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal 
Company: 

RULBS    OOVBRNINQ    THE    MiNBS    OP    THE    KANSAS  AND   TBXAS    COAL  COMPANY  IN 

THK  Indian  Territory. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  see  that  each  present  employee  of  the 
company  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  these  rules  and  that  a  copy  is  handed  to  each 
new  employee  when  engaged,  and  that  the  special  attention  of  all  employees  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  they  are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  these  rules 
and  he  governed  accordingly. 

Pit  or  mine  ho»», — It  is  his  duty  to  make  daily  examinations  of  all  working  places 
in  the  pit  under  his  charge,  or  cause  the  same  to  he  done  by  road  men  employed  in 
such  mine  when  he  is  uuable  to  do  so  himself.  He  must  see  that  all  roads  are  kept 
clean  and  in  good  condition  and  doors  for  ventilation  are  kept  in  good  order,  so  that 
a  proper  circulation  of  air  will  at  aU  times  be  maintained  in  the  mine.  Also  make 
dally  examinations  of  all  hoisting  ropes,  chains,  and  cages  and  all  attachments 
thereto,  and  if  any  defects  are  fonnd  to  report  same  to  superintendent  at  once  and 
put  in  order  and  safe  condition.    He  is  to  have  charge  of  the  mine  underground, 
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including  top  men  and  engineers,  snbjeot  to  the  orders  of  the  superintendent.  It  is 
his  imperative  duty  to  see  that  all  these  rules  are  enforced,  and  all  employees  in  or 
about  the  mine  are  subject  to  his  orders. 

Engineers  or  haistera  are  required  to  have  their  engine  ready  to  move  cages  at  6 
o'clock  a.  m.,  and  all  men  and  mules  are  ready  to  be  in  the  mines  before  7  o'clock. 
The  hoisting  and  haulinp;  mnst  begin  promptly  on  the  sounding  of  the?  o'clock  whis- 
tle. They  must  at  all  times  when  on  duty  be  where  they  can  hear  the  signal  gong 
to  start  and  stop  machinery  and  give  it  immediate  attention.  They  are  required  to 
see  that  their  machinery,  boilers,  and  pipes  are  kept  in  proper  condition,  and  thoir 
boilers  cleaned  out  as  often  as  once  in  every  two  weeks  or  at  shorter  intervals  if 
found  necessary,  and  at  all  times  know  that  they  have  a  8iifficient  amount  of  water 
in  their  boilers.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  cold  weather  to  guard  against  ft«ezing 
of  pipes.    All  pipes  must  be  properly  drained  and  protected. 

WetghmeH. — ^They  are  required  to  correctly  weign  the  coal  mined.  They  will  see 
that  the  top  house  is  kept  dean,  and  will  make  such  reports  to  general  office  as  may 
be  required  of  them. 

lard  man, — He  is  required  to  have  empty  cars  always  ready  to  run  under  the 
chute  without  delay  to  take  the  place  of  loaaed  cars.  He  mnst  examine  all  brakes 
and  see  that  they  are  in  working  condition,  and  that  all  doors  of  box  or  stock  cars 
are  closed  and  properly  fastened  before  being  allowed  to  leave  the  mine,  and  i<>  see 
that  all  cars  are  loaded  as  nearly  as  possible  to  capacity  weight,  and  that  all  cars 
set  under  chute  to  be  loaded  are  in  proper  condition  to  receive  coal.  When  coal 
cars  are  found  damaged  by  holes  in  floors  or  sides,  boards  must  be  securely  nailed 
over  such  places  to  prevent  loss  of  coal  in  transit.  He  will  be  subject  to  weighman's 
orders. 

Road  men  are  required  to  keep  all  roads  and  entries  in  proper  and  safe  condition, 
take  down  any  loose  rock  found,  and  make  such  places  absolutely  safe  by  timbering, 
and  under  no  circumstances  to  permit  any  men  or  mules  to  be  allowed  to  go  into 
any  entry  or  working  place  considered  unsafe.  They  are  required  to  examine  care- 
fully all  main  and  cross  entries  and  see  that  they  are  in  safe  condition.  They  will 
also  examine  carefully  all  track  in  main  and  cross  entries  and  see  that  the  same  is 
kept  in  good  repair.    They  will  be  at  all  times  subject  to  the  order  of  the  pit  boss. 

Topmen  or  dumpers  and  grivman  on  fop, — The  duty  of  the  cripmau  on  top  is  to 
couple  the  empty  cars  (after  being  dumped)  onto  the  rope  and  send  same  down  the 
slope  into  the  mine.  He  must  exercise  great  care  in  attaching  the  grip  to  the  rope, 
ana  know  that  it  is  properly  adjusted  to  the  rope  and  firmly  gripped  to  it  before 
permitting  the  car  to  leave  the  top.  Topmen  must  receive  the  coiu  at  the  top  land- 
ing, and  dump  the  same  without  delay.  They  will  assist  the  weighman  in  keeping 
the  top  house  clean,  and  be  subject  to  his  orders. 

Drivers, — They  are  required  to  have  their  mnlee  properly  cleaned  and  harnessed 
ready  for  work  on  blowing  of  the  whistle  at  7  a.  m.  Any  driver  who  does  not  give 
his  mule  proper  attention  and  good  treatment,  or  who  is  known  to  abuse,  mistreat, 
or  ii^ure  nis  mules  in  any  way  shall  be  discharged.  It  is  the  imperative  duly  of 
the  drivers  to  bring  in  props  and  timbers  promptly  whenever  requested  to  do  so  bv 
any  miners  working  iu  rooms,  entries,  or  on  pillars  from  which  coal  is  being  handled. 
Any  violation  of  this  rule  shall  subject  the  driver  to  immediate  dismissal.  Drivers 
shall  pull  the  empty  cars  to  the  face  of  the  pitch  rooms.  They  are  also  required  to 
report  all  unsafe  and  dangerous  places  in  the  mine  they  find,  as  well  as  any  unsafe 
track,  and  are  forbidden  to  go  into  or  drive  over  any  track  or  through  any  place 
they  consider  unsafe. 

Skoi  firers, — Miners  are  strictly  forbidden  to  fire  shots.  Shot  fircrs  shall  be 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Unless  otherwise  designated,  the  time  for  firing  shots 
shall  be  12  o'clock  noon,  when  half  time  is  being  worked,  and  5  o'clock  evening 
when  mine  is  working  three-fourths  or  full  time.  Any  miner  or  employee  detected 
in  breaking  this  rule  shall  have  his  turn  stopped  aud  shall  be  snspended  for  one 
week  for  ihe  first  offense,  and  for  the  second  offense  shall  be  disohar^ed. 

Shot  fircrs  mnst  not  fire  shots  unless  coal  is  cut  as  specified  in  Instructions  to 
miners  iu  these  rules  and  the  shot  is  otherwise  considered  proper  and  safe.  Only 
one  shot  shall  be  fired  at  a  time  iu  any  separate  split  of  air,  and  the  following  shot 
not  to  be  lit  until  the  smoke  is  cleared  away.  No  shot  is  to  1>e  fired  while  nuyono 
except  the  shot  firer  is  in  the  mine,  and  he  shall  not  enter  the  mine  for  the  purpose 
of  firing  until  all  of  the  men  ai-e  out  of  the  mine. 

Gripman  in  min^.—His  duty  is  to  couple  the  car  to  the  hoisting  rope  at  each  entry 
or  lift  to  send  the  same  to  the  top  for  dumping.  He  mnst  exercise  the  greatest  care 
in  attaching  the  grip  to  the  rope,  and  know  that  it  is  properly  adjusted  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  hoisting  rope  before  i>ermitting  it  to  start  the  loaded  car  up  the 
slope. 

iliners, — All  miners  mnst  be  in  the  mines  before  the  whistle  blows  at  7  a.  m.  All 
coal  must  be  undercut  2  feet  in  rooms,  or  sheared  on  the  rib,  or  cut  in  eenter  to  a 
depth  of  4  feet  the  full  thickness  of  the  seam  or  vein  of  coal,  and  no  shot  to  be 
placed  so  that  the  point  of  the  shot  or  any  part  of  the  powder  bo  more  than  4  feet 
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from  the  face  or  more  than  2  feet  beyond  the  nnderouttiug.  All  entries  or  narrow 
work  under  12  feet  wide  to  be  undercut,  sheared,  or  ont  the  full  depth  of  holes 
drilled  for  blasting. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  miner  to  keep  his  room  or  working  place  in  good 
order  and  repair  and  perfectl}'  safe  in  every  way.  He  is  hereby  forbidden  to  con- 
tinue at  work  in  any  place  found  unsafe  nntil  the  same  is  made  safe.  Any  miner  who 
shall  willfully  and  negligently  or  carelessly  suffer  his  room  to  get  out  of  order  and 
repair  shall,  upon  reouest,  juit  same  immediately  in  repair;  aod  in  event  of  his  fail- 
ure to  do  so  when  oraered,  the  company  will  do  the  work  required  and  charge  the 
cost  of  same  to  the  miner. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  loading  mine  cars  to  prevent  loss  to  both  miners  and  the 
company  by  coal  falling  off  and  causing  wreok  on  slope. 

Miners  must  remove  all  slate  from  their  coal  while  loading  it  in  their  cars.  Any 
miner  sending  out  slate  in  his  coal  oar  shaU,  for  the  first  offense,  be  docked ;  for  the 
second,  be  suspended  one  week;  for  the  third,  be  discharged.  Miners  must  run 
their  loaded  cars  down  their  rooms  to  the  parting,  but  not  out  on  the  entry. 

Miners  driving  entries  must  have  roadway  brushed  5  feet  from  rail;  ties  shall  be 
2^  feet  apart  in  roadway,  and  sunk  on  upper  side  before  roadway  is  measured. 

OBNBRAL  RULES. 

It  is  the  duty  of  ever^  man  working  in  the  mine  who  discovers  any  place  that  is 
not  safe  to  at  once  notify  the  pit  boss  or  roadman,  that  the  same  may  be  put  in 
proper  condition.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  employees  shall  pay  strict  atten- 
tion to  this  requirement,  as  it  is  the  effort  of  this  company  to  have  the  safety  of 
the  men  considered  before  anything  else. 

Any  miner  or  employee  who  shall  intentionally  damase  any  signal  bell  or  wire, 
safety  lamp,  brattice,  airway,  or  ^oor,  or  open  a  door  and  not  close  it  again,  or  do 
anything  by  which  the  safety  of  the  men  may  be  endangered,  shall  be  promptly  dis- 
charged. 

Allpersons  employed  in  the  mine  are  strictly  forbidden  to  ride  up  or  down  ihe 
slopes,  and  all  men  that  may  require  to  leave  the  mine  while  hoisting  is  being  done 
shall  travel  out  the  manways. 

All  employees  who  desire  to  absent  themselves  from  work  must  notify  the  foreman 
under  whom  they  work  the  day  before.  Anyone  absent  without  permission  will 
for  the  first  offense  be  suspended  three  days,  and  for  the  second  offense  be  suspended 
one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  be  discharged.  All  miners  absenting  themselves 
three  consecutive  days  without  permission  will  be  considered  as  having  left  the 
employ  of  the  company,  and  their  places  will  be  assigned  to  others. 

No  miner  who  has  left  the  employ  of  the  company  or  who  has  been  discharged 
from  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  any  pay  or  money  due  him  until  he  shall  have  put 
his  room  in  working  order,  as  required  by  the  company.  All  miners  leaving  said 
employment  shall  be  required  to  secure  the  certificate  of  the  pit  boss  that  they  have 
complied  with  this  rule  before  final  payment  or  settlement  shall  be  made. 

Any  ti^nant  of  the  company  shall  be  charged  for  any  damage  done  to  the  house  he 
occupied;  and  upon  leaving  its  service,  whether  voluntary  or  discharged,  will  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  any  part  of  the  wages  due  him  until  be  shall  have  vacated  the 

E remises  occupied  by  him  and  presented  the  keys  of  the  same  at  the  office  and  the 
onse  has  been  examined  and  amount  of  damages,  if  any,  deducted  from  his  wages. 
No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  employers'  just  right  of  employ- 
ing, retaining,  or  discharging  any  person  or  persons  whom  the  superintendent  or 
mine  boss  having  charge  of  the  mine  may  consider  proper,  or  to  interfere  in  any 
way,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  with  the  right  of  any  employee  to  work  in  any  way 
and  upon  any  terms  and  with  whom  he  may  think  proper  and  best,  under  penalty 
of  being  discharged. 

Anyone  detected  violating  any  of  the  above  rules  for  which  no  peimlty  is  named 
will,  for  the  first  offense,  be  suspended  three  days,  for  the  second  offense  be  sus- 
pended one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  wUl  be  aischarged. 

Entering  the  employment  of  the  company  Is  understood  to  be  an  acceptance  of 
the  foregoing  rules. 

B.  F.  HoBART,  President, 

Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

MINE  No.  10. 

This  mine  is  in  practically  the  same  condition  as  at  date  of  my  last 
rei)ort,  except  that  there  has  been  some  extension  of  the  workings. 
James  Miller  is  mine  boss.  There  has  been  one  accident  which  was  not 
fatal,  particulars  of  which  are  given  below.    The  works  and  equipment 
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of  this  mine  have  been  fully  described  in  my  previous  reports,  and  veiy 
little  change  has  been  made  except  to  extend  this  mine  so  as  to  connect 
with  mine  No.  11,  it  being  expected  that  tliis  mine  (No.  10)  will  reach 
the  limit  of  its  practical  usefulness  in  a  very  short  period  and  be 
abandoned. 

January  23 f  1899. — John  Morrison  (Scotch),  niffht  gasman;  a^e,  48;  single.  This 
man's  duty  %?aR  to  follow  the  shot  firers  aud  see  that  no  coal  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
shots  and  to  look  after  the  condition  of  the  mine  in  general  daring  the  night.  He 
went  into  room  No.  78,  ''  K"  entry,  after  the  departare  of  the  shot  firers  and  found 
that  one  of  their  shots  had  failed  to  explode.  He  put  the  sqnib  in  the  needle  hole 
and  lighted  it  with  his  lamp.  The  shot  went  off  before  he  could  get  to  a  place  of 
safety  and  a  piece  of  coal  thrown  out  by  the  shot  struck  him,  fracturing  his  left  arm 
between  elbow  and  wrist. 

MINES  Nos.  11  AND  11^. 

These  two  shafts  are  connected  by  underground  works  and  are  oper- 
ated as  one  mine,  the  coal  all  being  hoisted  at  No.  11  shaft,  shaft  No.  11^ 
being  used  as  an  escapement  and  fan  shaft,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
hoisting  and  lowering  timber  aud  material  to  the  mine  and  men  in  case 
of  an  accident,  it  being  equipped  with  a  hoisting  engine  and  a  large 
fan  and  fan  engine.  At  this  point  the  water,  which  is  liable  to  accumu- 
late in  this  and  the  adjoining  old  works  of  No.  9,  is  kept  clear  by  proper 
pumps. 

The  capacity  of  this  mine  is  from  800  to  900  tons  per  day  and  fur- 
nishes employment  to  about  300  men.  No.  11^  shaft  is  230  feet  deep 
and  is  equipped  with  large  hoisting  engine  furnished  with  steam  by  two 
boilers.  Cage  is  provided  with  approved  safety  catches  and  overhead 
covers,  and  is  especially  used  for  hoisting  men  and  material,  being  con- 
stantly held  in  readiness  for  that  purpose.  This  shaft  has  two  fans, 
one  running  continually  and  the  other  held  in  readiness  for  emergencies. 
Each  of  these  fans  has  a  capacity  of  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 
Proper  pumps  are  kept  in  order  at  No.  11^  to  keep  that  portion  of  the 
mines  free  from  water. 

No.  11  shaft  is  470  feet  deep.  Cages  are  fitted  with  safety  catches 
and  overhead  covers.  Electric  x>ower  is  furnished  by  a  135- horsepower 
General  Electric  dynamo,  which  dynamo  is  driven  by  a  150-horsepower 
Ideal  steam  engine.  There  are  two  electric  pumps  and  one  steam  pump 
in  this  mine.  A  hoisting  engine  at  the  head  of  the  slope  is  used  for 
hoisting  coal  from  the  various  entries  in  the  mine  turning  off  the  slope, 
and  a  plane  engine  for  lowering  coal  from  entries  on  the  plane.  The 
foot  of  the  sha^  is  lighted  by  electricity.  Six  boilers  supply  steam  for 
the  machinery. 

Ventilation  is  abundant,  being  supplied  by  the  fan  at  No.  11^  and 
also  by  a  fan  at  old  mine  No.  7.  Air  courses  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition, and  proper  stairway  is  provided.  Numerous  guideboards  indi- 
cate the  way  of  escape  for  men  in  case  of  accident.  William  Strong  is 
mine  boss. 

There  have  been  three  accidents,  one  of  which  proved  fatal,  in  which 
one  of  the  men  lost  his  life  by  electrocution,  the  only  incident  of  this 
kind  which  has  occurred  in  the  Territory.  Full  particulars  of  these 
accidents  are  given  below: 

SepUmbtr  16, 1898, —ThomM  Flynn  (American),  sprinkler,  age  26,  single.  Killed 
hy  eleotrio  shook.  This  mine  has  been  fhse  f^om  accidents  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  is  the  same  mine  in  which  nearly  100  lives  were  lost  in  1891  by  dost  explosion. 
The  rooms  and  entries  are  now,  and  have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  sprinkled  to 
keep  down  the  dost.  In  this  case  Thomas  l<lynu  was  a8si8tin<;  in  sprinkling,  and 
in  some  way  came  in  contact  with  the  electric  wire  or  cable  that  carries  tbe 
electric  current  to  the  mining  machines,  and  the  circuit  was  completed  through  his 
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body.  Had  the  men  near  him  had  presence  of  mind  they  could  have  pnlled  him 
away,  possibly  receiving  a  slight  shook  themselves,  but  as  the  number  of  volts  was 
not  over  200  it  would  not  be  dangjerous  unless  sustained  for  a  number  of  minutes. 
This  is  the  first  accident  of  this  kind  that  has  occurred,  though  a  number  of  the 
larger  mines  are  usine  electrical  machines  both  for  cutting  ooal  and  running  pumps. 

January  17, 1899, — John  McQurk  (Scotch),  roadman,  age  65,  married.  Fall  of  slate 
causing  broken  leg,  near  ankle.  He  was  attempting  to  lay  some  track  in  "  N  "  entry, 
and  finding  a  prop  in  his  way  knocked  it  out  without  first  examining  the  roof,  per- 
mitting a  piece  ot  slate  to  fall,  which  struck  and  knocked  him  down.  In  his  efiorts 
to  extricate  himself  he  twisted  his  right  foot  so  as  to  break  one  of  the  small  bones 
near  the  ankle. 

May  8, 1899, — Domenic  Boggio  (Italian),  miner,  age  30,  married.  Fall  of  ooal 
causing  broken  leg.  This  man  was  engaged  in  his  room.  No.  30,  in  ''H''  entry,  in 
mining  off  a  standing  shot  when  a  piece  of  ooal  suddenly  fell,  catching  his  leg  and 
causing  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leffc  tibia  and  fibula. 

MINE  NO.  5. 

This  mine  is  operated  on  the  long-wall  system,  of  which  previous 
notice  liaa  been  made,  this  being  tbe  first  successful  attempt  to  intro- 
duce this  system  of  mining  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  mine  is  still  being  worked  successfully.  The  face  of 
the  coal  has  been  advanced  considerably  during  the  past  year.  An 
electric  locomotive  for  haulage  puri)oses  has  been  in  use  in  this  mine 
with  success  and  a  second  one  added  this  year. 

The  shaft  is  485  feet  deep.  Selfdumping  cages  with  approved 
safety  catches  and  overhead  covers  are  provided.  Upper  and  lower 
landings  are  provided  with  gates.  Hoisting  engines  are  first  motion 
double  engines  with  16  by  28  cylinders  and  8-foot  drum.  Steam  is  sup- 
plied by  a  battery  of  six  boilers,  each  60  inches  by  22  feet,  which  fnmi^ 
steam  for  hoisting  engines,  fan  engines,  pumps,  conveyors,  electric 
dynamo,  dynamo  engine,  and  other  machinery.  Ventilating  shaft  and 
escapement  with  a  15-foot  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan  furnishes 
abundant  air,  and  proper  stairway  is  provided  for  escape  of  men: 
traveling  ways  are  in  good  condition.  Metal  speaking  tube  and  all 
other  requirements  of  law  are  provided. 

Goal  is  mined  by  two  Sperry  electric  long-wall  mining  machines,  the 
necessary  power  being  generated  by  a  175-horsepower  Westinghouse 
dynamo  driven  by  an  Ideal  engine  with  16  by  16  inch  cylinder,  the 
dynamo  and  engine  house  being  furuished  with  the  latest  improvements 
for  indicating  the  power,  etc.,  of  the  electric  machinery,  with  switch- 
boards, rheostat,  insulating  brackets,  Westinghouse  round  dial  ammeter 
and  Weston  round  dial  voltmeter,  monnt^  on  marble  slabs.  The 
mine  has  a  capacity  of  about  800  tons  per  day  and  employ^  about  150 
men.    John  Hopkins  is  mine  boss. 

Two  accidents  occurred  at  this  mine  during  the  year,  one  of  which 
proved  fatal,  particulars  of  which  are  given  below: 

September  14, 1898, — ^Angelo  Lucian  (Austrian),  timberman,  age  49,  married.  Fall  of 
elate.  This  man's  duty  was  to  follow  the  machines  and  timber  up  the  loose  rock  or 
slate.  In  this  case  he  was  about  to  timber  up  a  loose  piece  of  slate,  having  set  np 
some  props  in  room  No.  7,  and  was  passing  along  the  face  to  room  No.  S;  when 
about  naif  way  the  fall  occurred  and  caught  him,  kiUing  him  instantly.  Ezamim 
ing  the  place  I  lind  there  was  a  slip  which  ordinarily  would  not  be  discovered  until 
the  actual  fall  of  the  slate.  This  man  ha«1  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Osage  Com- 
pany for  the  past  six  years  and  was  an  experienced  and  first-class  timberman. 

April  6, 1899, — William  Horton  (American),  miner,  age  27  years,  single.  Burned 
and  leg  broken  by  effect  of  brushing  shot.  He  was  employed  in  brushing  the  entry 
in  this  mine,  had  fired  one  shot  and  nad  placed  a  squib  In  the  hole  for  a  second  shot, 
but  the  presence  of  a  small  oaantity  or  gas  put  out  the  squib.  He  went  back  to 
take  the  squib  out  of  the  needle  hole,  and  in  doing  so  ignited  the  gas  there  present 
by  raising  nis  lamp  to  the  roof.  This  ignited  gas  in  turn  ignited  the  squib,  and  the 
snot  went  oft'  there  before  he  had  time  to  escape.  He  was  not  aeriontly  ii^ured  and 
noovered  rapidly. 
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SLOPE  MINES. 

The  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company  is  operating,  in  addition  to 
their  shafts  as  above  described,  the  following  slope  mines: 

Homer's  slope,  on  the  crop  of  coal  above  old  NTo.  7  mine,  has  been 
driven  in  some  distance  and  entries  turned  at  right  angles,  beside 
rooms  being  tariied  directly  off  the  main  entry.  This  slope  is  equipped 
with  a  hoisting  engine  and  40-horsepower  portable  boiler.  This  slope 
is  well  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft  and  stack. 

Clelland  &  Scrimgeour  slope  mine  is  located  aboat  a  mile  and  a  half 
west  of  Carbon,  and  the  works  have  been  extended  dnring  the  past 
year.  Ventilation  is  had  by  stack  and  furnace.  E8cai>emeut  is  had  by 
an  entry  driven  out  to  the  crop,  and  the  mine  is  kept  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition and  is  equipped  with  a  portable  boiler  and  small  hoisting  engine. 
The  coal  is  conveyed  by  tramway  on  which  is  laid  T-iron,  over  which 
the  mine  cars  are  hauled  by  mules  to  the  tipple,  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
distant  to  the  branch  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railway  that 
runs  to  Carbon.  There  was  one  accident  in  this  mine  last  year,  a  fatal 
one,  particulars  of  which  are  given  below: 

September  18 y  1898, — Simon  Schools  (Polander);  miner;  age,  45;  married.  FaUof 
slate  causing  fraotnre  of  two  ribs  and  panctare  of  right  Inng,  with  slight  scalp 
woand.  This  mine,  the  property  of  the  Osage  Coal  und  Mining  Company,  is  oper- 
ated by  Clelland  &  Scrimgeour  under  contract.  Schools  was  working  in  room  No. 
3,  which  he  failed  to  properly  timber.  He  had  props  in  his  room  which  he  had  failed 
to  set  up,  and,  striking  a  slip  in  the  roof  it  feel  upon  him  without  warning,  killing 
him  instantly. 

Church's  Slope  is  located  about  one-half  mile  west  of  the  coke  yard 
of  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company  at  Krebs,  and  is  in  a  piece  of 
coal  lying  between  the  old  abandoned  mines  No.  9  and  No.  5.  This 
slope  is  driven  in  about  1,000  feet,  the  upi>er  works  having  broken  into 
old  No.  5,  while  the  lower  works  have  a  considerable  distance  to  go 
before  breaking  into  the  old  works  of  the  abandoned  mines,  on  each 
side  of  which  there  is  a  large  piece  of  good  coal  that  will  be  taken  out 
of  this  mine.  This  mine  is  equipped  with  one  large  single-hoisting 
engine,  the  coal  is  dumped  over  a  tipple  on  the  Krebs  brandi  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway.  There  have  been  no  accidents 
at  this  slope  within  the  past  year. 

Carley's  Slope,  which  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of  my  last  report, 
has  been  worked  out  and  abandoned. 

I  append  hereto  a  copy  of  the  rules  in  force  at  the  mines  of  the 
Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company.  Also  letters  from  Mr.  William 
Cameron,  superintendent,  giving  further  details  of  production  and 
other  matters. 

The  total  output  of  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company  at  Krebs, 
Ind.  T.,  for  the  past  year  was:  Screened  coal,  184,323  tonsj  screenings, 
54,653  tons  -,  total,  228,976  tons. 

Krebs,  Ind.  T.,  January  16, 1899. 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  Mine  Inepeet&r,  South  McAleetery  Ind.  T,: 

Herewith,  statement  of  output,  average  number  of  men  employed,  coke  manufac- 
tured, powder  used,  etc.,  for  eix  mouths  ending  December  31, 1898,  by  Osage  Coal  and 

Mining  Company  at  Krebs,  Ind.  T. 

Tons. 

Screened  coal 91,478 

Screeniugs 26,800 

Total 118,278 

Average  number  of  men  employed 618 
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No.  1 1.   OsAQE  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  Krebs,  Ino.  T. 


No.  5.    Os*QE  Coal  and  Minimo  Company,  McAlesteb,  Ino.  T. 
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Amount  of  powder  used. 

Kegs. 

Saltpeter  powder 1,787 

Soda 1,654 

Total 3,441 

Average  number  of  days  worked  for  all  mines  for  six  months,  .days  each. .  18 

Amount  of  coke  manufactured  for  six  months tons. .  8, 670. 90 

Yours,  truly, 

William  Cameuon,  Superintendent 


Krbbs,  Ind.  T.,  July  15, 1899, 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  June  28  I  herewith  send  you  the 
following  statement  of  output,  average  number  of  men  employed,  coke  manufac- 
tured, etc.,  by  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company  at  Krebs,  ind.  T.,  for  the  six 

months  ending  June  30, 1899 : 

Tons. 

Screened  coal 92, 845 

Screenings 27,853 

Total 120,698 

Ayerage  number  of  men  employed 510 

Average  number  of  days  worked  per  month  for  all  mines days . .  23 

Amount  of  powder  u$ed  during  six  months. 

Kegs. 

Saltpeter  powder 2,239 

Soda  powder 1, 534 

Total 3,773 

Amount  of  coke  manufactured  during  six  months tons. .  7, 466. 10 

During  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1899,  we  started  to  reopen  Mine  No.  8,  which 
was  abandoned  something  like  thirteen  vears  ago.  We  have  pumped  the  water  out 
of  old  shaft  and  retimbered  same,  also  cleaned  bottom  of  shaft  and  timbered  same, 
have  timbers  for  headgear  partly  prepared  and  some  of  the  machinery  on  the  ground, 
and  if  railroad  tracks  are  promptly  put  in  we  expect  to  commence  producing  coal 
from  this  mine  early  in  the  fall. 

Owing  to  a  strike  declared  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  this  Territory  on  March 
1st,  the  output  of  our  mines  from  that  time  to  June  30  has  been  curtailed  at  least 
one-third.  The  majority  of  men  working  at  Krebs  not  belongiug  to  the  United 
Mine  Workers  continued  at  work,  only  those  that  did  belong  to  the  union  leaving 
the  service  of  the  company. 
Yours,  truly, 

WiLUAM  Cameron,  Superintendent. 

L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  Ind.  Ter. 

Followiug  are  the  rules  of  the  Osage  Coal  and  Miuing  Company: 

DUTIBS  OF  THE  BOSSES. 

Rule  7.— >Eaoh  fire  boss  shall  enter  the  mine  before  the  men  have  entered  it,  and 
before  proceeding  to  examine  the  same  he  shall  see  that  the  air  current  is  traveling 
in  its  proper  course:  and  if  he  finds  the  air  traveling  properly,  he  shall  then  proceed 
to  examine  the  working^. 

liule  ^.— He  shall  not  allow  any  persons  except  those  duly  authorized  to  enter  or 
remain  in  any  part  of  the  mine  through  which  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  gas  is 
being  passed  in  the  ventilatiuji^  current  fh>m  any  other  part  of  the  mine. 

Bute  5. — On  entering  the  mines  in  the  morning  before  the  men  have  entered  he 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  same  and  mark  all  rooms  or  working  places  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

The  day  of  the  month,  thus,  30,  indicates  that  inspection  has  been  made  and  that 
the  room  or  working  place  is  free  fVom  fire  damp. 

Two  large  crosses  with  the  day  of  the  month  between  them,  thns,  XSOX,  indicates 
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the  presence  of  fire  damp  and  extreme  danger.  These  marks  mast  be  made  on  a 
cap  piece  or  other  timber  and  laid  in  the  roiMlway  at  month  of  room  or  entrance  to 
working  place. 

i?ti/e  4, — ^After  complete  examination  has  been  made  he  shall  proceed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  and  signal  to  the  engineer  that  the  workmen  may  now  descend  the  shaft. 
In  mines  where  there  are  more  than  one  fire  boss  each  fire  boss  shall  allow  only  sooh 
men  as  work  in  the  portion  examined  by  him  to  proceed  to  their  working  places,  and 
shall  detain  all  others  nntil  the  arrival  of  the  fire  boss  who  has  examined  their  work- 
ing places.  Sbonld  he  have  found  explosive  gas  or  fire  damp  in  any  of  the  working 
places  he  shall  personally  notify  the  men  working  in  such  places  as  to  the  danger 
and  warn  them  not  to  proceed  to  work  nntil  he  nas  removed  the  danger.  After 
notifying  the  men  working  in  places  where  he  has  discovered  fire  damp  it  will  be  his 
duty,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remove  the  fire  damp 
and  render  the  place  safe  for  work.  He  will  then  notify  each  man  that  his  place  is 
now  free  from  fire  damp.  In  removing  the  fire  damp  it  will  be  his  duty  to  see  that 
Hie  gas  so  removed  will  not  be  carried  on  the  naked  lights  in  the  retnrn  stairway. 

Eule  5.~  It  will  be  his  special  dutv  at  all  times  to  see  that  the  air  is  moving  in  the 
proper  manner;  to  look  out  for  falls  in  the  air  courses  and  to  remove  them,  if  pos- 
sible. Should  the  fall  or  falls  be  too  large  for  him  to  remove  personally ,  he  will 
notify  the  mine  boss,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  assign  sufficient  force  to  have  them 
removed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

DUTIES  OF  MINERS. 

Rule  6, — As  quantities  of  explosive  gas  or  fire  damp  are  generated  in  these  mines, 
the  miner  will  take  special  care  in  entering  his  room  or  working  place  to  notice  the 
cautionary  marks  made  for  his  protection,  the  marks  being  made  on  cap  piece  or 
other  timber  laid  in  the  roadway  at  the  mouth  of  room  or  entrance  to  working 
place,  the  marks  being  as  follows : 

The  day  of  the  month,  thus,  30,  indicates  that  inspection  has  been  made  and  that 
the  room  or  working  place  is  nree  from  fire  damp. 

Two  large  crosses  with  the  day  of  the  month  between  them,  thus,  X30X,  indicates 
the  presence  of  fire  damp— extreme  danger.  In  case  the  mark  indicates  the  presence 
of  fire  damp,  the  workman  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  enter  such  room  or 
working  place  nntil  the  fire  boss  has  again  inspected  and  rendered  the  place  sate. 

Rule  7. — The  miner  shall  each  day  examine  his  working  place  before  beginning 
work,  and  take  down  all  dangerous  slate,  or  otherwise  make  it  safe  by  properly  tim- 
bering the  same  before  commencing  to  dig  or  load  coal,  and  he  shall  at  all  times  be 
yery  careful  to  keep  his  working  place  in  a  safe  condition  during  working  hours. 

Rule  8, — Should  he  at  any  time  find  his  place  becoming  dan^rous  firom  any  unusual 
condition  that  may  have  arisen,  he  shall  at  once  cease  working  and  inform  the  mine 
boss  or  his  assistant  of  such  danger. 

Rule  9. — Every  miner  shall  order  props,  cap  pieces,  or  other  necessary  timbers 
iVom  the  driver  who  brings  him  his  cars.  The  miner  shall  always  keep  on  hand  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  props,  cap  pieces,  and  other  necessary  timbers,  and  shall  order 
the  same  in  advance,  so  that  the  driver  may  have  time  to  bring  them.  Sbonld  the 
minor,  from  any  cause,  have  no  props  or  other  necessary  timbers  on  hand,  he  shall 
immediately  oease  work,  vacate  his  working  place,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  mine 
boss. 

Rule  10, — All  coal  must  be  undercut  at  least  2  feet  in  rooms,  and  no  shot  be  placed 
so  that  the  point  of  the  shot  or  any  part  of  the  powder  shall  be  more  than  4  feet 
from  the  face  or  more  than  2  feet  beyond  the  undercutting.  All  entries  or  other 
narrow  work  under  12  feet  wide  to  be  undercut  to  full  depth  of  holes  drille<l  for 
blasting. 

Rule  11,— In  case  timbers  are  blown  out,  causing  falls  at  the  working  face,  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  the  miner,  he  will  be  required  to  clear  such  falln  at  his  own 
expense.  The  company  will  onlv  assist  where  the  roof  was  known  to  have  been 
bad  or  there  was  no  negligence  shown  on  the  part  of  the  miner. 

Rule  i:?.— Any  miner  loading  ''bony''  coal  or  any  foreign  matter  with  his  coal 
shall,  for  the  first  ofiense,  be  suspended  one  day ;  for  a  second  ofi*ense,  be  suspended 
one  week;  and  for  the  third  offense,  shall  be  discharged. 

DUTIES  OF  DRIVERS. 

Rule  IS, — When  a  driver  has  occasion  to  leave  his  trip  or  when  his  trip  for  any 
cause  is  stopped  anywhere  except  at  a  regular  station,  he  must  see  that  it  is  left 
when  possible  in  a  safe  plaoe,  secure  from  cars  or  other  dangers  or  fr^m  endangering 
drivers  or  trips  following,  and  iT  the  trip  is  left  in  a  main  hauling  way  he  most  go 
back  and  notify  approaching  drivers,  if  any,  of  the  existing  obstniotion,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  stop  their  tripe  and  avoid  collisions. 
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Rule  i^.— Tbo  driver  mnst  take  care  in  taking  bis  trip  down  grade  to  have  the 
sprags  so  adjusted  that  he  can  keep  the  cars  ander  control  and  thns  prevent  accidents. 

BuU  15, — On  receiving  onlers  from  workmen  for  props,  cap  pieces,  or  otlier  neces- 
sary timbers,  the  driver  will  bring  the  same  with  all  possible  dispatch,  aud  in  case, 
for  any  reason,  they  can  not  be  obtained,  he  will  report  the  fact  to  the  workman  so 
ordering  and  also  to  the  mine  boss. 

DUTIES  OF  ROPK  RIDERS. 

Bule  16, — The  position  of  rope  rider  being  one  of  peculiar  hazard,  he  must  use 
special  care  and  precaution  to  avoid  the  dangers  incident  thereto. 

Rule  17, — He  shall  exercise  great  care  in  seeing  that  all  couplings  are  safe  for  use 
and  see  that  all  trips  are  properly  coupled  before  starting;  and  should  he,  at  any 
time,  see  any  material  defect  in  the  rope,  link,  hook,  or  chain,  he  will  immediately 
remeidy  such  defect,  and  if  unable  to  do  so,  he  shall  detain  the  trip  and  report  the 
matter  to  the  mine  boss. 

DUTIES  OF  0AGBR8  OR  MEN  ASSIGNED  TO  THAT  POSITION. 

Bule  18. — The  eager  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when 
men  begin  to  descend  in  the  morning  and  remain  there  until  hoistiuff  of  coal  com- 
mences. He  shall  see  that  men  are  safely  off  the  ca^e  and  then  signiu  the  engineer. 
He  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  at  the  time  the  hoisting  of  coal  ceases  and'  men  com- 
mence to  be  hoisted  in  the  evening,  and  shall  see  that  not  more  than  six  persons  get 
on  the  cage  at  any  one  time,  and  when  they  are  safely  on  the  cage  be  shall  signal 
the  engineer  to  hoist  them.  The  man  acting  as  caser  during  the  hoisting  of  coal 
shall  see  that  all  cars  are  safely  held  on  the  cage  by  the  catch  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose before  signaling  the  engineer.  He  shall  not  allow  any  tools  or  material  of  any 
kind  to  be  placed  on  the  same  cage  with  men  or  boys,  nor  on  the  opposite  cage  when 
men  are  being  hoisted  out  of  the  mine  or  lowered  into  it,  except  when  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  the  shaft  or  the  machinery  therein.  The  men  shall  place  tneir 
tools  in  cars  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  car  or  cars  shall  be  hoisted  or  lowered 
before  or  after  the  men  have  oeen  hoisted  or  lowered,  and  he  shall  immediately 
inform  the  mine  boss  of  any  violation  of  this  rule.  In  signaling  the  engineer  the 
eager  shall  use  the  signals  as  directed  in  general  rule  No.  43. 

DUTIES  OF  SHOT  FIRERS. 

(The  rule  governing  shot  firers  apply  only  to  mines  worked  on  the  room  and  pillar 
plan,  such  as  mines  Nos.  10  and  11,  and  do  not  apply  to  mines  worked  on  the  long- 
wall  plan,  such  as  mine  No.  5). 

Rule  19, — Shot  iirers  must  not  fire  any  shots  unless  the  coal  is  properly  cut  in 
accordance  with  the  two  following  sections,  nor  unless  said  shot  is  otherwise  and  in 
all  respects  proper  and  safe. 

Sec.  1.  All  coal  must  be  undercut  at  least  2  feet  in  rooms,  and  no  shot  to  be  placed 
so  that  the  point  of  the  shot  or  any  part  of  the  powder  shall  be  more  than  4  feet  from 
the  face  or  more  than  2  feet  beyond  the  undercutting. 

Sec.  2.  All  entries  or  other  narrow  work  under  12  feet  wide  to  be  undercut  to  full 
depth  of  holes  drilled  for  blasting. 

Jiule  20, — Shot  firers  must  fire  only  one  shot  at  a  time  in  any  separate  split  of  air, 
and  the  following  shot  must  not  be  lit  until  the  smoke  has  cleared  awav. 

Bule  21,— ^o  shot  to  be  fired  while  any  one  except  the  shot  firers  are  in  the  mines, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  mine  boss,  and  the  shot  firers  shall  not  enter  the 
mine  for  the  purpose  of  firing  until  all  of  the  men  are  out  of  the  mine. 

Bule  22. — Shot  firers  mnst  commenoe  Bring  at  a  point  farthest  f^oro  the  intake  air 
way,  and  proceed  with  the  firing  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  air  is 
traveling. 

DUTIES  OF  TOPMEN  OR  MEN  ASSIGNED  TO  THAT  POSITION. 

Bule2S, — He  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  in  the  morning  from  the  time  the  persons 
begin  to  descend  into  themine,  unci  shall  remain  there  nntilthe  hoisting  of  coal  oegins. 
He  shall  see  that  no  more  than  six  persons  get  on  that  case  at  any  one  time,  and  he 
shall  not  open  the  sate  nntil  cage  has  been  placed  in  position  to  receive  men.  After 
the  hoisting  of  coal  ceases  in  the  evening  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  be  at  his  proper 
place  until  all  the  men  are  hoisted  from  the  mine.  He  shall  see  that  men  get  safely 
off  the  cage,  and  shall  then  signal  the  engineer  in  the  proper  manner.  He  shall  not 
allow  any  tools  or  material  of  any  kind  to  be  placed  on  the  same  cage  with  men  or 
boys,  nor  on  the  opposite  jage  when  men  are  Mng  lowered  into  the  mine,  except  for 
the  porpoee  of  repairing  the  shaft  or  the  machinery  therein.    The  men  shall  place 
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their  tools  in  cars  provided  for  that  porpoee,  which  car  or  cars  shall  bo  lowered  before 
or  after  the  men  have  been  lowered.  In  signaling  the  engineer  the  toproan  shall  ose 
the  signals  as  directed  in  rule  No.  43. 

JRule  £4.— At  shafts  not  using  self-dnmpinff  cages  the  topman  shall  see  that  the  stopc 
for  cages  to  rest  upon  are  kept  in  good  working  order,  and  he  must  remove  loaded 
oars  carefully^  and  in  placing  empty  cars  on  cage  he  mu-^t  see  that  the  car  is  securely 
held  by  the  catch  provided  for  that  purpose  before  signaling  the  engineer. 

DUTIES  OF  ENGINEERS. 

Bule  f  5. — It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  engineer  to  keep  carefbl  watch  over  his  ensine 
and  all  machinery  nnder  his  charge,  and  see  that  the  same  is  in  proper  working 
order  before  attempting  to  raise  or  lower  men  or  material. 

Bute  ^6, — He  shall  see  that  the  boilers  are  properly  cleaned  and  inspected  at  proper 
intervals  and  the  steam  pressure  does  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  limit  allowed  by 
the  superintendent. 

Rule  27, — He  shall  not  allow  any  nnauthorized  person  to  enter  the  engine  house; 
neither  shall  he  allow  any  person  to  handle  or  run  the  engine  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  superintendent. 

Rule  28, — When  workmen  are  being  raised  or  lowered  he  shall  take  special  pre- 
cautions to  keep  the  engine  well  under  control. 

Rule  29, — The  engineer  will  observe  and  operate  his  engine  in  accordance  with  the 
general  and  special  rules  governing  signals.    (See  genera]  rule  No.  43.) 

DUTIES  OF  FIREMEN. 

Rule  so, — Every  fireman  or  other  person  in  charge  of  a  boiler  or  boilers  for  the 
generation  of  steam  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  of  the  same.  He  shall  see  that  the 
steam  pressure  does  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  limit  allowed  by  the  superintendent. 
He  shall  frequently  try  the  safety  valves  and  shall  not  increase  the  wei^^ht  on  the 
same.  He  shall  maintain  a  proper  depth  of  water  in  each  boiler,  and  it  anything 
should  happen  to  prevent  this,  he  shall  report  the  same  without  delay  to  the  engineer 
and  take  such  other  action  as  may  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  preservation  of  property. 

RULES  AND  RSGUr^TIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  POWDER. 

Rule  SI, — ^All  persons,  except  those  appointed  by  the  coal  company  or  the  mercan- 
tile company  having  charge  of  the  powder  sales,  are  prohibited  fbom  entering  the 
powder  house  on  any  pretense  whatever. 

Rule  S2. — The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  by  any  person  while  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  in  and  around  the  powder  house  is  strictly  prohibited;  neither  shall 
any  person  enter  a  powder  house  with  matches  or  any  other  ignitible  material  about 
his  person. 

Rule  3S. — ^No  powder  keg  shall  be  opened  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  slide  or 
lead  plug  provided  for  that  purpose.  It  is  strictly  prohibited  to  use  a  plug  of  any 
kind  to  drive  through  the  end  of  a  powder  keg  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  same. 

RuU  34, — It  will  be  the  duty  of  those  authorized,  who  perform  this  work,  to  see 
that  no  person  enters  the  powder  house  while  said  work  is  in  progress;  also  to  gov- 
ern their  actions  by  the  above  regulations. 

Rule  55.— No  lights  of  any  kind  shall  be  allowed  in  or  around  the  powder  house. 

Rule  36, — No  powder  or  high  explosives  shall  be  taken  into  the  mine  by  any  one 
man  in  greater  quantities  than  required  for  use  in  one  day  (unless  such  quantity  be 
5  poundi  or  less),  and  all  powder  shall  be  sent  or  earned  into  the  mine  m  metallic 
canisters. 

Rule  37, — Powder  must  be  kept  in  proper  air-tight  powder  cans,  and  the  cansmnst 
be  kept  in  a  close,  tight-locked  box,  said  box  to  be  at  least  300  feet  from  any  work- 
ing face,  and  only  at  points  desiguated  by  the  mine  boss. 

Rule  38, — Whenever  a  workman  shall  open  a  box  containing  powder  or  other  ex- 
plosives, or  while  in  any  manner  handling  the  same,  he  shall  first  place  his  lamp  not 
less  than  5  feet  from  such  explosives  in  such  a  position  that  the  air  current  can  not 
convey  sparks  to  it,  and  he  snail  not  smoke  while  handling  explosives. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

Rule  39, — No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  mine,  except  employees  working 
in  the  mine,  without  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

Rule  40. — No  |>erson  in  a  state  of  intoxication  shall  be  allowed  to  go  into  or  loiter 
about  any  mine. 
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HuU  41, — No  person  Bha]l  be  allowed  to  travel  on  foot  to  or  from  his  work  on  any 
incline,  plane,  or  slope  when  other  good  roads  are  provided  for  that  purpose.  As 
each  mine  is  provided  with  a  pass  way  around  the  shaft  at  the  bottom,  all  persons 
employed  in  the  mine  or  others  are  strictly  forbiddeu  to  cross  over  from  one  side  of 
the  shaft  to  the  other  side,  through  the  hoisting  compartment,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever. 

Rule  42, — Workmen  and  all  others  are  strictly  forbidden  to  commit  any  nuisance, 
or  throw  into,  deposit,  or  leave  coal,  dirt,  or  stones,  or  other  rubbish  in  the  air 
courses  or  roads  so  as  to  interfere  witn,  pollute,  or  hinder  the  air  passing  into  or  out 
of  the  mine. 

liitle  43. — In  all  shafts  or  slopes  where  persons,  coal,  or  material  of  any  kind  are 
hoisted  or  lowered  by  machinery,  the  following  code  or  signals  shall  be  used : 

One  signal :  To  hoist  coal  or  other  material. 

One  siffual :  To  stop  cage  or  car  when  in  motion. 

Two  si|[nals :  To  lower  cage  or  car. 

Three  signals :  That  persons  are  to  be  hoisted ;  on  hearing  which  the  engineer  will 
signal  back  "ready''  by  giving  one  signal.  On  hearing  the  last-named  signal,  the 
persons  will  get  on  car  or  cage,  and  when  they  are  safely  on  car  or  cage  one  signal 
shall  be  given  the  eugineer  to  hoist.  After  the  hoisting  of  coal  has  ceased  in  the 
evening  and  the  5  o'clock  whistle  has  blown,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give  the 
Arst  three  signals  for  the  first  three  ca^es  of  men  hoisted,  after  which  one  signal, 
''ready,''  will  be  given  for  each  cage  until  the  men  are  all  out. 

Four  signals:  That  mules  are  to  be  hoisted;  on  hearing  which  the  engineer  will 
signal  "ready"  by  giving  one  signal.  On  hearing  the  last-named  signal,  the  mule 
will  be  placed  on  the  cage,  and  when  it  is  safely  on  the  cage  one  signal  shall  be 
given  the  engineer  to  hoist. 

Five  signals:  Turn  steam  onto  slope  or  underground  engines. 

Six  signals:  Shut  steam  off  from  slope  or  underground  engines. 

Rule  44. — No  person  shall  go  into  any  old  or  abandoned  part  of  the  mine  or  in  any 
other  place  which  is  not  in  actual  course  of  working  without  permission  of  the  mine 
boss,  nor  shall  they  travel  to  or  from  their  work  except  by  the  traveling  ways  pro- 
vided and  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

Rule  ^.— No  person  in  the  mine  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  room  or  working 
place  except  the  working  place  to  which  his  duties  call  him.  It  is  strictly  forbidden 
for  any  person  to  visit  a  room  or  other  working  place  except  his  own,  either  during 
the  presence  or  absence  of  its  proper  occupants.  All  boys  or  other  persons  assigned 
to  special  posts  as  trappers  or  otherwise,  must  remain  at  their  posts  while  on  duty. 

Rule  46. — All  miners  must  be  in  the  mine  before  the  7  o'clock  whistle  blows  in  the 
morning.  Drivers  must  have  their  mules  out  of  the  stable  and  ready  for  work  when 
the  whistle  Mows  at  7  o'clock. 

Rule  47. — Any  person  found  with  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another  or  takins 
or  using  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another  without  the  owner's  consent,  shall, 
for  the  first  ofiense,  be  fined  $2..50,  and  for  the  second  offense  he  shall  be  discharged, 
such  fines  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  tools  and  collected  at  the  company's  omoe, 
and  any  peraou  detected  in  exchanging  chocks  on  pit  oars  shall  be  immediately  dis- 
charged. 

Rule  48. — Any  miner  or  employee  who  shall  damage  any  signal  bell  or  wire,  brat- 
tice, air  way,  or  door,  or  open  a  door  and  not  close  it  again,  or  do  anything  by  which 
the  safety  of  the  men  or  mine  may  be  endangered,  shall  be  promptly  discharged. 

Rule  49, — Whenever  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  to  go  into  the  "sump,"  or 
space  below  the  cage  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out, 
removing  dirt,  or  otherwise,  they  shall  first  place  a  prop,  or  props  of  wood  or  iron, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrest  the  cage  should  it  from  any  cause  be  made  to  descend, 
and  thus  secure  themselves  or  others  from  possible  danger. 

Rule  oO. — All  employees  who  desire  to  absent  themselves  iVom  work  must  notify 
the  foreman  under  whom  they  worked  the  day  before;  and  any  one  absent  without 
permission  will,  for  the  first  offense,  be  suspended  three  days,  and  for  the  second 
offense  be  suspended  one  week,  and  for  the  third  ofifense  be  discharged,  except  in 
case  of  sickness. 

Rule  SI, — Any  persons,  except  those  duly  authorized,  are  forbidden  to  meddle  or 
tamper  in  anv  way  with  any  electric  or  signal  wire  about  the  mine. 

Rule  62. — No  miner  or  other  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his  time  at  the 
company's  office  until  he  shall  obtain  fVom  the  mine  boss  a  clearance  card ;  and  in 
ease  of  employees  renting  a  company  house,  a  note  mnst  be  obtained  from  superin- 
tendent's clerk,  stating  the  amount  of  rent  due. 

Adopted  July  24,  1897. 

WiLUAM  Cabieron,  Superintendent. 

Approved : 

R.  M.  McDowell,  General  Manatjer, 
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OsAGK  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  Kbbbs,  Ind.  T. 

NOTICE. 

The  miDos  in  this  district  generate  explosive  gas,  commonly  known  as  fire  damp. 
The  attention  of  all  employees  is  especially  callMl  to  the  company's  rnles  Noe.  1.2,3, 
4,6, 44,45,  and  all  other  mles,  that  all  persons  in  the  mines  may  be  protected  from 
this  existing  danger. 

Windy  or  blown-ont  shots  are  liable  to  oaose  explosions,  and  in  order  to  avoid  and 

Srevent  this  danger  all  shots  mnst  be  oarefnlly  prepared  in  accordance  with  rales 
OS.  10  and  19. 

Miners  are  responsible  for  the  safe  and  seonre  propping  of  the  rooms  in  which  they 
work  J  and  each  most  see  that  his  working  place  is  carefnlly  examined  and  made 
safe,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents  from  falls  of  slate  or  coal. 

Each  employee  mnst  make  himself  thoruaghly  acquainted  with  all  the  rales  of 
this  company.  He  must  strictly  observe  these  rules  and  promptly  report  to  the 
Boperintendent  any  infraction  or  disregard  of  the  rales  that  comes  to  his  notice. 

Mote  and  observe  carefully  all  the  rules  and  regnlations  in  regard  to  powder, 
explosive  gas,  preparation  of  shots,  and  propping  and  otherwise  making  working 
places  safe. 

WiLUAM  Cameron,  Superintendent. 
R.  M.  McDowell,  General  Manager, 
July  24,  1897. 

Samples  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

This  mine  is  located  about  a  mile  west  of  the  town  of  McAlester, 
Ind.  T.  Considerable  exteDsioii  has  been  made  daring  the  past  year 
and  the  entries  have  been  opened  up  and  driven  some  distance;  the 
manner  of  mining  has  been  chauged,  the  rooms  now  being  driven  np 
hill  and  the  coal  slid  down  to  the  mine  car,  this  mine  having  a  dip 
of  350.  The  coal  is  about  4  feet  in  thickness.  Ventilation  is  had  by 
air  shaft  and  furnace.  Two  fans  have  been  purchased  and  one  will  be 
erected  on  each  side  of  the  slope  which  will  make  the  ventilation  com- 
plete. The  present  equipment  of  this  mine  is  a  small  Ledgerwood 
hoisting  engine  and  boilers.  Two  new  boilers  have  been  purchased 
and  they  have  purchased  a  large  double  engine  and  double  friction 
drum ;  besides  they  have  erected  a  number  of  miners'  houses  and  have 
built  a  track  from  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Bailway  direct  to 
this  mine  and  the  coal  is  being  dumped  into  the  oars  at  the  mines, 
while  heretofore  it  has  been  hauled  by  teams  and  wagons  to  the  town 
of  McAlester  and  there  loaded  into  railroad  cars.  The  Samples  Coal 
and  Mining  Company  has  been  organized  and  money  enough  is  now 
being  invested  to  make  this  quite  a  successful  mine.  The  output  for 
the  past  year  was  24,350  tons.    There  are  no  accidents  to  report. 

South  McAlbstbr,  Jnl^  S7, 1899. 

Dkar  Sir  :  Id  aocordanoe  with  yoar  requeet,  aUow  me  to  give  yoa  some  inforniA^ 
tion  cooceming  the  Samples  Coal  and  Bliniog  Company. 

Oar  ontpat  £)r  the  last  six  months  has  amounted  to,  in  round  nnmhers,  15,000  tons. 
By  the  first  of  November,  with  the  improvements  we  are  making,  we  will  easily  be 
able  to  place  on  the  oars  at  leiist  200  tons  per  day.  Onr  improvements  consist  of  new 
houses,  engine,  boilers,  fans,  etc.,  costing  $11,000.  Our  aim  is  to  bring  our  equip- 
ment up  to  the  very  best  standard.  Our  product  is  as  fine  a  quality  of  coal  as  is 
found  in  this  district. 
Tours,  truly, 

The  Samples  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 

Wm.  Bu8BY,  Preeident, 
Mr.  L.  W.  Brtak, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector ,  South  MoAlester^  Ind.  T. 

D.  Edwabds  &  Son. 

This  firm  is  operating  two  slopes  aboat  one-fourth  of  a  mile  apart, 
which  mines  are  located  about  a  half  mile  from  the  town  of  McAlefiter, 
and  situated  on  a  branch  from  the  main  line  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
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and  Texas  Railway,  being  the  same  branch  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
report  as  running  to  the  mine  of  the  Samples  Coal  and  Mining  Com- 
pany. The  dip  of  the  coal  in  this  mine  is  about  30^  to  the  south  and 
the  coal  is  4  feet  in  thickness*  Slope  No.  1  is  down  about  800  feet,  or 
about  tliree  lifts,  and  connection  is  made  between  Slope  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
which  provides  escapement  from  either  of  the  mines.  Ventilation  is 
had  by  a  lOfoot  fan.  Both  slopes  are  equipped  with  necessary  engines 
and  boilers.  This  firm  is  contemplating  extensive  improvements  at 
these  mines,  and  have  the  necessary  houses  and  other  appliances  in 
connection  with  the  mines.  The  output  of  these  two  slopes  for  the  past 
year  is  7,531  tons.    There  have  been  no  accidents  to  report 

D.  Edwabds  &  Son— Faibvibw  Mine. 

In  August,  1898,  the  Kiowa  Coal  Company,  a  company  which  had 
been  operating  at  Kiowa  and  Savanna,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  appointed  by  the  United  States  court,  and  all  of  their 
property  was  sold.  A  portion  of  the  assets  of  the  company  consisted 
of  a  plant  at  Fairview  which  was  purchased  by  D.  Edwards  &  Son 
and  has  been  operated  by  them  since  that  time.  The  coal  in  this  mine 
is  very  steep,  being  about  70^  in  pitch,  and  the  bottom  is  very 
soft.  On  top  of  the  coal  is  a  layer  of  ^<  bony  "  coal,  and  owing  to  the 
steepness  of  the  pitch  and  the  presence  of  the  bony  coal,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  work  this  mine  profitably.  It  is  the  intention  of  D.  Edwards 
&  Son  to  remove  all  this  machinery  to  a  i)oint  about  2  miles  directly 
east  of  the  town  of  Kiowa,  at  which  point  this  firm  has  secured  two 
leases.  The  output  from  the  Fairview  mine  for  the  past  year  has  been 
1,192  tons.    There  have  been  no  accidents  to  report. 

Hailby  &  Co.— Savanna. 

This  firm  is  operating  in  a  small  >%ay  on  the  pro^rty  originally 
owned  by  the  Kiowa  Coal  Company,  near  Savanna,  Ind.  T.,  and 
immediately  east  of  Savanna  is  Hoyt's  slope,  from  which  a  small  out- 
put of  coal  is  made,  the  output  for  the  past  year  being  216  tons. 
There  have  been  no  accidents. 

Not  quite  a  mile  south  from  the  Hoyt  slope.  Canning  &  Gordon  are 
sinking  a  new  slope  which  will  be  a  small  producer,  and  the  coal  will 
be  hauled  from  this  point  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Bail- 
way.  No  output  from  this  mine  up  to  the  present  time.  No  accidents 
to  report.  The  coal  at  this  point  is  about  4  feet  in  thickness  with  a 
dip  of  60^.  Suitable  equipment  will  be  provided  as  the  work 
progresses. 

M.  Peboni,  Slope  Mine. 

This  small  slope,  operated  by  M.  Peroni,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south  of  the  last-described  mine.  The  output  for  the  past  year  has 
been  100  tons.    No  accidents  to  report. 

JoiiNsviLLE  Mine. 

Owned  by  R.  Sarlls,  and  is  now  being  operated  on  a  small  scale  by  an 
opening  that  has  been  made  about  a  thousand  feet  south  of  the  old 
opening  that  had  been  formerly  operated  by  the  Choctaw  Coal  and 
Mining  Company.  When  Mr.  Sarlls  became  the  owner  of  this  property 
the  machinery  that  had  been  installed  at  the  first  slope  had  been 
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removed  by  the  old  company.  The  first  slope  had  been  driven  in  some 
750  feet  and  considerable  money  spent.  Arrangements  are  now  being 
made  by  which  5  or  6  miners  are  going  to  work  the  mine  on  the  coop- 
erative plan.  They  have  secured  a  small  pair  of  hoisting  engines  and 
boiler  and  are  now  cleaning  it  up  preparatory  to  shipping  coal.  A 
small  working,  before  mentioned,  adjoining  this  mine  on  the  sonth,  is 
being  operated  on  a  small  scale,  using  horse  power  for  hoisting  the 
coal.  The  output  for  the  past  year  has  been  very  small,  being  about 
300  tons. 

St.  Louis  and  Galveston  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

At  a  point  about  3  miles  northeast  of  Atoka,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Bailway,  a  railroad  is  being  built  to  a 
point  about  3|  miles  west  of  said  branch,  at  which  latter  point  the  St. 
Louis  and  Galveston  Coal  and  Mining  Company  have  commenced  opera- 
tions. A  slope  mine  is  being  sunk  in  a  vein  running  from  3^  to  4|  feet 
thick,  which  underlies  the  Lehigh  vein,  probably  about  1 ,000  feet.  This 
company  is  building  the  railroad  mentioned,  and  are  now  putting  in  an 
equipment  consisting  of  25-horsepower  hoisting  engines  and  portable 
boiler  for  sinking  purposes.  Air  shaft  for  ventilation  and  proper 
escapement  is  in  progress.  The  slope  is  do^rn  about  500  feet,  and  the 
first  lift  is  about  to  be  turned.  The  pitch  of  the  vein  is  about  50^ 
to  the  north.  This  company  owns  two  leases,  and  will,  as  the  work 
progresses,  provide  all  necessary  equipment.  They  own  their  own 
locomotive  and  their  track,  at  this  writing,  is  nearly  completed;  they 
have  erected  a  tipple  and  put  in  railroad  scales,  and  are  awaiting  the 
completion  of  their  railway  so  as  to  be  ready  to  ship  coal.  No  product 
and  no  accidents  to  rex)ort. 

Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

LEHIGH  MINES  Nos.  5  and  5^. 

But  little  change  is  to  be  noted  in  these  mines  since  my  last  report 
except  the  ordinary  extension  of  the  workings.  No.  5^  shaft  furnishes 
escapement,  ventilation,  and  rope  haulage  for  No.  5.  There  are  suitable 
engines  and  boilers  for  the  rope  haulage,  which  rope  haulage  extends 
from  the  foot  of  No.  5^  shaft  to  the  foot  of  No.  5  shaft.  There  is  a  slope 
with  three  lifts  and  a  plan  with  two  lifts  at  the  foot  of  No.  5^  shaft,  the 
coal  from  these  lifts  being  delivered  at  the  foot  of  No.  5  shaft  by  the 
rope  haulage  mentioned. 

No.  5  shaft  is  201  feet  deep  and  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  double 
engines  with  12  by  24  inch  cylinders.  A  battery  of  three  boilers  for- 
nishes  steam  for  all  machinery.  At  the  foot  of  No.  5  shaft  a  slope  is 
driven  with  five  lifts,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  single  hoisting  engine 
which  handles  the  coal.  Ventilation  is  had  by  means  of  two  10-foot 
Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fans  placed  at  an  upcast  ventilating  shaft, 
situate  about  200  feet  from  No.  5  shaft,  and  a  12-foot  fan  of  same  make 
at  No.  5^.  Abundant  air  is  furnished  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  the  system  in  use  in  this  mine  being  that  of  splitting  the  air  at 
each  entry,  which  gives  each  entry  the  **•  first  of  the  air"  and  abolishes 
the  necessity  of  doors.  Cages  are  self  dumping  and  are  provided  with 
safety  catches  and  overhead  covers.  Gates  are  furnished  to  landings* 
and  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  fully  met.  Five  grades  of  coal 
are  made  at  this  mine,  viz,  lump,  eggy  nut,  pea,  and  slack.  As  this 
mine  is  free  from  fire  damp  no  shot  firers  are  employed.    Capacity  of 
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mine  about  1,000  tons  per  day,  giving  employment  to  about  250  men. 
David  Brown  is  mine  boss.  There  have  been  no  accidents  at  this  mine 
during  the  past  year. 

LEHIGH  MINES  Nos.  6  and  6^ 

The  above  mines  are  operated  together.  Owing  to  a  fair  demand  for 
this  coal,  extensions  have  been  considerable  in  this  mine  since  my  last 
re[)ort.  All  the  hoisting  is  now  done  ^m  No.  6.  Five  electric  mining 
machines  are  now  in  successful  operation.  The  main  entry  between 
mines  No.  6  and  No.  6^  is  now  being  graded  and  laid  with  25- pound 
steel  rails,  it  being  the  intention  to  use  an  electric  locomotive  to  haul 
coal  between  6  and  6^,  to  do  the  work  at  present  being  done  by  rope 
haulage.  An  electric  shearing  machine  is  used  for  ^'cutting"  in  the 
entries.  Shaft  No.  6  is  240  feet  deep  and  6^  is  234  feet  deep,  the  two 
shafts  being  about  4,000  feet  apart  and  connected  by  the  main  north 
entry.  No.  6  shaft  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  first-motion  engines  with 
16  by  30  inch  cylinder  and  7-foot  drum.  Steam  is  supplied  by  a  bat- 
tery of  six  boilers  for  all  machinery.  Gages  are  self  dumping  and  pro- 
vided with  safety  catches  and  overhead  cover  for  protection  of  men. 
Power  for  all  electric  machines  is  furnished  by  a  Thompson-Byan  gen- 
erator, manufactured  by  J.  H.  McEwan  &  Go.,  of  Bidgway,  Pa.,  the 
generator  being  tyi>e  B,  10  poles,  120  kilowatts,  running  600  revolutions 
per  minute  and  capable  of  developing  200  horsepower,  this  generator 
being  driven  by  a  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  engine,  15  by  16  inch  cylinder, 
running  250  revolutions  per  minute  and  capable  of  developing  200 
horsepower. 

The  workings  of  this  mine  consist  of  a  slope  with  five  lifts  and  a 
plane.  The  plane  is  equipped  with  a  single  large  hoisting  engine,  the 
plane  being  operated  by  gravity.  Ventilation  is  had  by  a  Craw- 
ford &  McCrimmon  fan  placed  on  a  ventilating  shaft  sunk  to  the  rise 
of  the  coal  and  a  13-foot  fan  placed  at  the  head  of  No.  6^  shaft.  Ven- 
tilation in  this  mine  is  abundant  and  has  a  separate  split  of  air  for 
each  entry,  no  trap  doors  being  required.  Escapement  is  had  by  No.  6^ 
shaft,  which  is  provided  with  a  stairway. 

This  mine  produces  no  fire  damp.  Its  capacity  is  about  1,000  tons 
]>er  day,  and  during  the  past  year  has  given  employment  to  223  men. 
George  Cullen  is  mine  boss.  There  have  been  two  <^ccident8  during  the 
past  year,  one  of  which  proved  fatal. 

I  attach  copies  of  letters  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Cameron,  cashier  and  assist- 
ant superintendent,  giving  statistics  of  production  and  other  valuable 
information. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  strike  on  March  1, 1899,  when  difficulty 
was  found  in  operating  shafts  by  the  company,  it  opened  extensive  strip 
pits  which  have  been  in  operation  and  have  produced  large  quantities 
of  coal  and  given  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  and  teamp. 

Appended  hereto  will  be  found  letters  fully  describing  the  output 
and  other  details  of  these  mines.  Also  appended  hereto  will  be  found 
a  copy  of  the  rules  enforced  by  this  company. 

January  20,  1S99, — J.  C.  YooDg  (American):  top  band;  age 52;  married.  Hand 
crushed  between  bumpers  of  railroad  cars,  causing  loss  of  three  fingers.  This  m.in's 
duty  was  to  run  down  ears  to  be  loa<led  and  also  to  drop  the  loaded  cars  out  of  the 
way.  In  attempting  to  make  a  coupling  bis  band  was  caught  between  the  draw- 
bars, making  it  necessary  to  amputate  three  fingers. 

Maij  Uf  1SU9. — Gns  Harley  (colored);  miner;  age  49;  single.  Cmsbed  by  prema- 
ture blast.    This  man  and  one  Arthur  Cummings  were  working  a  room  together. 
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They  had  prepared  two  shots,  one  shot  goiiif(  off  and  oatohing  Harley  before  he 
could  get  out  of  the  way.  knocking  him  down,  and  flying  pieces  of  ooal  struck  him 
in  the  hack  and  head,  inflicting  wounds  from  which  be  died  on  May  17.  Both  shots 
were  tired,  and  all  indications  are  that  the  shot  which  caught  this  man  exploded 
before  he  conld  get  away  because  the  miner  had  bit  or  cut  off  the  fuse  too  abort. 
The  biting  off  the  squib  or  fuse  seems  to  be  a  common  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
miners,  the  object  being  to  cause  the  shot  to  go  off  with  less  delay;  sonvotimes,  aa 
in  this  case,  causing  injury  because  the  time  is  made  too  short. 

ATOKA   COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY, 

Lbhigh,  Ind.  T.,  January  /f,  IS99. 
Statistics  for  six  months  ending  December  SI,  189S. 


Mine. 


No.5 

No.6 

Strip 

Total 


Lump. 


Mine     Slack,  pea, 
run.     I  and  not. 


Total. 


T(mM.  Tont.     \      Tona.           Tons, 

40,166.00  1,362.55,    4,009.85  45,530.30 

42,109.00   !    4,802.35;  46,911.35 

5,571.60    ' I  5,571.60 


87,847.50  I  1,362.55  I    8,812.20  ,    96,022.25 


Dayi 
TTorked. 

Men  em- 
ployed. 

1041 
1064 
110 

2» 

200 

25 

320| 

SM 

L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  Ind,  T, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  request  of  December  31, 1  submit  to  you  the  above 
table  of  statistics,  which  shows  at  once  the  operations  of  this  company  for  the  six 
months  ending  December  31, 1^8. 

Since  my  last  report  to  you  we  have  installed  in  mine  No.  6  one  Jeffrey  electric 
shearing  machine,  which  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  this  mine.  This  machine 
cuts  the  coal  in  the  center  of  the  entry  for  a  distance  of  6  feet,  the  full  depth  of  the 
vein,  the  shear  being  about  4  inches  wide,  at  one  setting. 

Pi^eparations  are  ^iug  made  to  install  an  electric  locomotive  in  main  north  entry, 
which  we  expect  to  have  in  operation  inside  of  ninety  days.  This  locomotive  will 
haul  ooal  from  6i  and  will  deliver  it  at  mine  No.  6  bottom,  where  it  will  be  hoisted 
and  dumped  into  cars  by  our  extensive  plant  which  is  already  installed  at  this  point. 
The  Jeffrey  mining  machine  oonlinues  to  mine  the  coal  in  rooms  and  entries  in  mine 
No.  6,  and  at  present  about  two-thirds  of  the  coal  loaded  at  this  mine  is  machine  coal. 
Prospects  for  a  good  year's  work  at  the  Lehigh  mines  seem  favorable,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  output  for  the  ensuing  year  will  surpass  that  of  1898. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  S.  Camsrok, 
Assistant  Superintendent  and  Cashier, 


Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company, 

Lehigh^  Ind,  T.,  July  It,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  is  a  tabnlated  statement  showing  the  production  of  coal 
by  this  company  for  the  six  months  ending  June  SO,  1899: 


Source. 


Mine  No.  5. 
Mine  No.  6. 


Total 


^Ak^,\  To«^ 


10.168       56,481 


Strip  (mine  mn) 28,166 

Owing  to  the  strike  which  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  four  months,  no 
improvementa  have  been  added  to  the  mines. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  S.  Cameron, 

Assistant  Superintendent  and  Cashier, 
L.  W.  Bryan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  Ind,  T, 
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Following  are  the  rules  in  force  in  the  mines  operated  by  the  Atoka 
Coal  and  Mining  Company : 

DUTIES  OF  BflNEBS. 

Bule  1, — Tho  miner  shall  each  day  examine  his  working  plaoe  before  beginning 
work,  and  take  down  all  dangerous  slate,  or  otherwise  make  it  safe  by  properly  tim- 
bering the  same  before  commencing  to  dig  or  load  coal,  and  he  shall  at  all  times  be 
very  careful  to  keep  his  working  place  in  a  safe  condition  during  working  hours. 

Hule  2. — Should  he  at  any  time  hnd  his  place  becoming  dangerous  from  any  unusual 
condition  that  may  have  arisen,  he  shall  at  once  cease  workmg  and  inform  the  mine 
boss  or  his  assistant  of  such  danger. 

RuU  S, — ^Everv  miner  shall  order  props,  cap  pieces,  or  other  necessary  timbers  f^om 
the  driver  who  brings  him  his  cars.  The  miner  shall  always  have  on  hand  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  props,  cap  pieces,  and  other  necessary  timbers,  and  shall  order  the 
same  in  advance,  so  that  the  driver  may  have  time  to  bring  them.  Should  the  miner 
from  any  cause  have  no  props  or  other  necessarv  timbers  on  hand,  he  shall  immedi- 
ately cease  work,  vacate  his  working  place,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  mine  boss. 

Bule  4, — No  shot  in  rooms  of  full  width  shall  be  placed  at  a  greater  depth  on  the 
solid  than  the  depth  of  the  undermining.  In  all  narrow  work,  such  as  entries,  room 
turning,  breakthroughs,  etc..  the  coal  must  be  sheared  or  cut  on  one  side  the  full 
thickness  of  the  vein  and  at  least  the  full  depth  of  the  drill  hole. 

Rule  5. — Any  miner  who  negligently  blows  out  timbers  and  causes  falls  at  his 
working  face  will  be  required  to  clear  same  at  his  own  expense.  The  company  will 
only  assist  at  such  clearing  of  falls  when  roof  was  known  to  have  been  bad  or  there 
was  no  negligence  shown  on  the  part  of  the  miner. 

Rule  6, — Any  miner  loading  *' bony'' coal  or  other  foreign  matter  with  his  coal 
shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  suspended  one  day;  for  a  second  offense  be  suspended 
one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  shall  be  discharged. 

Rule  7, — Firing  of  shots  shall  take  place  but  once  daily,  and  shall  commence  at  5 
p.  m.,  at  a  signal  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mine  boss  and  miners.  In  case  of  men 
working  but  half  day,  snots  may  be  fired  at  12  o'clock  noon.  Any  miner  firing 
before  these  hours  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  specified  in  role  o 
for  loading  dirty  coal. 

Rule  8. — Blasting  shall  commence  at  first  room  on  retam  airway,  and  shall  be  in 
rotation,  ending  on  first  room  on  intake  airway,  and  rooms  being  turned  shall  wait 
until  entrymen  have  fired. 

RuU  9, — Miners  firing  a  shot  in  breakthrough  or  in  rib  shall  first  warn  miners 
working  in  next  room  that  such  shot  is  to  be  fired. 

DUTIES  OF  DRIVERS. 

Rule  10, — When  a  driver  has  occasion  to  leave  his  trip,  or  when  his  trip  for  any 
cause  is  stopped  anywhere  except  at  a  regular  station,  he  must  see  that  it  is  left, 
when  possible,  in  a  safe  place,  secure  from  cars  or  other  dangers,  or  from  endanger- 
ing drivers  or  trips  following;  and  if  the  trip  is  left  on  a  main  hauling  wa^,  he  must 
go  back  and  notify  approaching  drivers,  if  any,  of  the  existing  obstructions,  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  stop  their  trips  and  avoid  collisions. 

Rule  11, — ^The  driver  must  take  great  care  in  taking  his  trip  down  grade  to  have 
the  sprags  so  adjusted  that  he  can  keep  the  cars  under  control,  and  thus  prevent 
accidents. 

Rule  li, — On  receiving  orders  from  workmen  for  props,  cap  pieces,  or  other  neces- 
sary timbers,  the  driver  will  bring  the  same  with  all  possible  dispatch ;  and  in  case 
for  any  reason  they  can  aot  be  obtained,  he  will  report  the  fact  to  the  workman  so 
ordering  and  also  to  the  mine  boss. 

DUmCS  OP  ROPE  RIDERS. 

Rule  IS, — The  position  of  rope  rider  being  one  of  peculiar  hazard,  he  must  use 
special  care  and  precaution  to  avoid  the  accidents  incident  thereto. 

Rule  14, — He  shall  exercise  great  care  in  seeing  that  all  couplings  are  safe  for  use, 
and  see  that  all  trips  are  properly  coupled  be&re  starting;  and  should  he  at  any 
time  see  any  material  defect  in  the  rope,  link,  hook,  or  chain,  he  shaU  immediately 
remedy  such  defect,  or,  if  unable  to  do  so,  he  shall  detain  the  trip  and  report  the 
matter  to  the  mine  boss. 

DUTIES  OF  CAOERS  OR  BfSN  ASSIGNED  TO  THAT  POSITION. 

RuU  15, — The  eager  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when 
men  begin  to  descend  in  the  morning  and  remain  there  until  the  hoisting  of  coal 
commences.    He  shall  see  that  men  are  safely  off  the  cage  and  then  signal  the  engi- 
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neer.  He  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  at  the  time  the  hoisting  of  coal  ceases  and  men 
coiimence  to  be  hoisted  in  the  eveniug,  and  shall  see  that  not  more  than  eight  persons 
get  on  the  cage  at  any  one  time,  and  when  they  are  safely  on  the  cage  he  shall  signal 
the  engineer  to  hoist  them.  The  man  acting  as  eager  during  the  hoisting  of  vob\ 
shall  see  that  all  cars  are  safely  held  on  cage  by  the  catch  provided  for  that  purpose 
before  signaling  the  engineer.  He  shall  not  allow  any  tools  or  material  of  any  kind 
to  bo  placed  on  the  same  cage  with  men  or  boys,  nor  on  the  opposite  cage  when  men 
are  being  hoisted  oot  of  the  mine  or  being  lowered  into  it,  except  when  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  the  shaft  or  the  machinery  therein.  The  men  shall  place  their 
tools  in  cars  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  car  or  cars  shall  be  hoisted  or  lowered 
before  or  after  the  men  have  been  hoisted  or  lowered;  and  he  shall  immediately 
inform  the  mine  boss  of  any  violations  of  this  rule.  In  signaling  the  engineer  the 
eager  will  use  the  signals  as  directed  in  general  rule  No.  30. 

DUTIES  OF  TOPMEN  OR  MEN  ASSIGNED  TO  THAT  POSITION. 

Bute  16» — He  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  in  the  morning  from  the  time  the  persona 
begin  to  descend  into  the  mine  and  shall  remain  there  until  the  hoisting  of  coal 
commences.  He  shall  see  that  not  more  than  eight  persons  get  on  the  cage  at  any 
one  time,  and  when  they  are  ready  he  will  close  the  gate  and  signal  the  engineer  to 
lower  the  cage;  and  he  shall  not  open  the  gate  until  cage  has  been  placed  in  position 
to  receive  men.  After  the  hoisting  of  coal  ceases  in  the  evening,  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  be  at  his  proper  place  until  all  of  the  men  are  hoisted  out  of  the  mine.  He  shall 
see  that  the  men  get  safely  off  the  cage,  and  then  shall  signal  the  engineer  in  the 
proper  manner.  He  shall  not  allow  tools  or  material  of  any  Kind  to  be  placed  on  the 
cage  with  men  and  boys,  nor  on  the  opposite  cage  when  persous  are  being  lowered 
into  the  mine,  except  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  shaft  or  machinery  therein. 
The  men  shall  place  their  tools  in  cars  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  car  or  oars 
shall  be  lowered  before  or  after  the  men  have  been  lowered.  In  signaling  the-  engi^ 
neer  the  topman  shall  nse  the  signals  as  directed  in  general  rule  No.  30. 

DUTIES  OF  ENGINEERS. 

Rule  17. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  keep  careful  watoh  over  his 
engine  and  all  machinery  under  bis  charge,  and  see  that  the  same  is  in  proper  work- 
ing order  before  attempting  to  raise  or  lower  men  or  mat-erial. 

^ule  18, — He  shall  see  that  the  boilers  are  cleaned  and  inspected  at  proper  inter- 
vals and  that  the  steam  pressure  does  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  limit  allowed  by 
the  superintendent. 

Rule  19, — He  shall  not  allow  any  unauthorized  person  to  enter  the  engine  house, 
neither  shall  he  allow  any  person  to  handle  or  run  the  engine  without  tne  permis- 
sion of  the  superintendent. 

Rule  20, — When  workmen  are  being  raised  or  lowered  he  shall  take  special  pre- 
cautions to  keep  the  engines  well  under  control. 

Rule  fi.— The  engineer  will  observe  and  operate  his  engine  in  accordance  with  the 
general  and  specialrules governing  signals.    (See  general  rule  No.  30.) 

DUTIES  OF   FIREMEN. 

Rule  SS. — Every  fireman  or  other  person  in  charge  of  a  boiler  or  boilers  for  the 
generation  of  steam  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  of  the  same.  He  shall  see  that  the 
steam  pressure  does  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  limit  allowed  by  the  superintendent-. 
He  shall  frequently  try  the  safety  valves  and  shall  not  increase  the  weight  on  the 
same.  He  shall  maintain  a  proper  depth  in  each  boiler,  and  if  anything  should 
happen  to  prevent  this  he  shall  report  the  same  without  delay  to  the  engineer  and 
take  snch  other  action  as  may  under  the  particular  circumstances  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  the  preservation  of  property. 

RULES  AND   REGULATIONS  IN   REGARD  TO  POWDER. 

Rule  gS, — No  powder  can  shall  be  opened  in  any  other  manner  than  that  provided 
by  the  slide  or  lead  plug  provided  for  that  purpose.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  nse 
aping  of  any  kind  to  drive  throngh  the  end  of  a  powder  keg  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  same. 

Rule  ^4, — Powder  mnst  be  kept  in  a  proper  tight-locked  box  at  a  snflQcient  dis- 
tance from  the  working  face,  such  distance  to  be  designateil  by  the  mine  boss. 

Rule  55. — Whenever  a  workman  shall  open  a  box  containing  powder  or  other  high 
explosives  or  while  in  any  manner  handling  the  same,  he  shall  first  place  his  lamp 
not  less  than  5  feet  from  such  explosives  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  air  current 
can  not  convey  sparks  to  it,  and  be  shall  not  smoke  while  handling  explosives. 
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OBNBRAI.  RULES. 

Bule  B6. — No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  mine,  except  employes  working 
in  the  mine,  without  permission  of  the  saperintenaent. 

Bule  i7, — ^No  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication  shall  be  allowed  to  go  into  or  loiter 
about  any  mine. 

^M^e  £8. — No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  travel  on  foot  to  or  f^om  his  work  on  any 
incline,  plane,  or  slope  when  other  good  roads  are  provided  for  that  purpose.  As 
each  mine  is  provided  with  a  pass  way  round  the  shaft  at  the  bottom,  all  persons 
employed  in  the  mines  or  others  are  strictly  forbidden  to  cross  over  from  one  side 
of  the  shaft  to  the  other  side,  through  the  hoisting  compartment,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever. 

Bute  29. — Workmen  and  all  other  persons  are  strictly  forbidden  to  commit  any 
nuisance,  or  throw  into,  deposit,  or  leave  coal,  dirt,  or  stones^  or  other  rubbish  in 
the  air  courses  or  roads,  so  as  to  interfere  with,  pollute,  or  hinder  the  air  passing 
into  or  out  of  the  mine. 

BuU  SO. — In  all  shafts  or  slopes  where  persons,  ooal,  or  material  of  any  kind  are 
hoisted  or  lowered  by  machinery,  the  following  code  of  signals  shall  be  used : 

One  sij^al,  to  hoist  coal  or  other  material. 

Two  signals,  to  stop  cage  or  car  when  in  motion. 

Three  sinials,  that  persons  are  to  be  hoisted ;  on  hearing  which  the  engineer  will 
signal  back  ^'ready,'^  by  giving  one  signal.  On  hearing  the  last-named  signal 
the  persons  will  get  on  car  or  caze,  and  when  they  are  safely  on  car  or  cage  one 
signal  shall  be  ffiven  the  engineer  to  hoist.  After  the  hoisting  of  coal  has  ceased  in 
the  evening  and  the  5-o*clock  whistle  has  blown,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give 
the  first  three  signals  for  the  first  three  cages  of  men,  after  which  the  one  signal, 
''ready,''  will  only  be  given  for  each  cage  until  all  tbe  men  are  out. 

Four  signals,  that  mules  are  to  be  hoisted;  on  hearing  which  the  engineer  will  sig- 
nal back  ''ready,''  by  giving  one  signal.  On  hearing  the  last-named  signal,  the 
mnle  will  be  placed  on  the  cage,  and  when  it  is  safely  on  the  cage  one  signal  shall 
be  given  the  engineer  to  hoist. 

Five  signals,  turn  steam  onto  slope  or  nndergronnd  engines. 

Six  signals,  shut  steam  off  f^om  slope  or  nndergronnd  engines. 

^tiZe  SI. — No  person  or  persons  shall  go  into  an  old  or  abandoned  part  of  the  mine, 
or  into  any  other  place  which  is  not  in  actual  course  of  working,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  mine  boss,  nor  shall  they  travel  to  or  from  their  work  except  by  the 
traveling  ways  provided  and  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

BuU  SS. — No  persons  in  the  mine  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  into  any  room  or  work- 
ing place  except  tbe  working  place  to  which  his  duty  calls  him.  It  is  strictly 
forbidden  for  any  person  to  visit  a  room,  or  other  working  place  except  his  own, 
either  during  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  proper  occupants.  All  boys  or  other 
persons  assigned  to  special  posts,  as  trappers  or  otherwise,  must  remain  at  their 
post  while  on  duty. 

BuU  SS. — All  miners  must  be  in  the  mine  before  the  7-o'clock  whistle  blows  in  the 
morning.  Drivers  must  have  their  mules  out  of  the  stable  and  ready  for  work,  and 
all  other  company  men  mnst  be  prepared  to  start  work  when  the  whistle  blows  at 
7  o'clock. 

BuU  S4. — Any  person  found  with  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another  person, 
without  the  owner's  consent,  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  fined  $2.50,  and  for  the 
second  offense  be  shall  be  discharged,  such  fines  to  be  paid  t-o  the  owner  of  the  tools 
or  powder  and  collected  at  the  company's  office.  Any  person  detected  in  exchanging 
checks  on  the  pit  cars  shall  be  immediately  dischargea. 

BuU  S5. — Any  miner  or  employee  who  shall  damage  any  signal  bell  or  wire,  brattice, 
airway,  or  door,  or  open  a  door  and  not  close  it  at^in,  or  So  anything  by  which  the 
safety  of  the  men  in  the  mine  may  be  endauffereu,  shall  be  promptly  discharged. 

BuU  Sf). — Whenever  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  to  go  into  the  "sump,"  or 
space  below  the  cacre  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  for  tbe  purpose  of  cleaning  out, 
removing  dirt,  or  otherwise,  they  shall  first  place  a  prop  or  props  of  wood  or  iron 
in  su^^h  a  manner  as  to  arrest  the  cage  should  it  from  any  cause  be  made  to  descend, 
and  thus  secure  themselves  or  others  firom  possible  danger. 

BuU  57. — All  employees  who  desire  to  absent  themHclvea  from  work  roust  notify 
the  foreman  under  whom  they  work  tbe  day  before,  and  any  one  absent  without  per- 
mission will,  for  the  first  offense,  be  suspended  three  days,  and  for  the  second  offense 
be  suspended  one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  be  discharged,  except  in  case  of 
sickness. 

BuUSS. — All  persons  except  those  duly  authorized  are  forbidden  to  meddle  or 
tamper  in  any  way  with  auy  electric  or  signal  wire  about  the  mine. 

BuU  S9. — No  miner  or  other  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his  time  at  the 
company's  office  until  he  sball  obtain  from  the  mine  boss  a  clearance  card,  and  in 
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case  of  employees  renting  a  company  honse,  a  note  ranat  be  obtained  from  the  anper- 
inteudent's  clerk  statinff  amount  of  rent  due. 
Adopted  July  24,  1897. 

William  Cameron,  SuptrintendenL 
Approved : 

R.  M.  McDowell,  General  Manager. 


Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  Lehigh,  Ind.  T. 

NOTICE. 

Miners  are  responsible  for  the  safe  and  seonre  propping  of  the  rooms  in  which 
they  work,  and  each  mast  see  that  his  working  place  is  carefully  examined  and 
made  safe,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents  from  falls  of  slate  or  coal. 

Each  employee  must  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  rules  of 
this  company.  He  must  strictly  observe  these  rules  and  promptly  report  to  the 
superintendent  any  infiraction  or  disregard  of  the  rales  that  comes  to  his  notice. 

Mote  and  observe  carefully  all  the  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  powder  and 
propping,  and  otherwise  making  working  places  safe. 

WiLUAM  Cameron,  Superintendent, 
R.  M.  McDowell,  General  Manager. 
July  24,  1897. 

Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement  Company, 

MINE  No.  4. 

This  mine  is  a  shaft  mine  274  feet  in  depth,  with  a  slope  driven  from 
near  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  from  which  slope  five  lifts  are  operated;  the 
lower  lifts  are  not  now  being  operated,  however,  having  been  tempo- 
rarily abandoned.  At  the  head  of  the  slope  is  an  engine  for  the  purpose 
of  hoisting  coal  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  A  plane  is  also  driven  from 
near  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  which  is  opened  out  to  the  crop  of  the  coal 
and  is  now  being  operated,  an  engine  and  boiler  being  stationed  at  the 
month,  which  lowers  the  coal  from  these  works  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft. 
The  shaft  is  equipped  with  direct-aeting  double  engines,  16  by  24  inch 
cylinders  with  8-fbot  drum.  Steam  for  the  operation  of  this  machinery 
is  lurnished  by  a  battery  of  four  boilers.  Ventilation  is  had  by  a  12-foot 
fan  at  the  air  shaft,  about  125  feet  distant  from  the  main  shaft,  which 
fan  has  a  capacity  of  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Air  courses 
and  travel  ways  are  kept  in  good  condition.  There  are  two  methods 
of  ingress  and  egress  in  addition  to  the  hoisting  shaft,  one  being  about 
600  feet  from  the  main  shaft,  provided  with  suitable  stairway,  and  the 
other  being  the  plane  heretofore  referre«l  to. 

The  capacity  of  this  mine  is  about  500  tons  per  day  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  about  200  men.  This  mine  generates  a  smal]  quantity  of  fire 
damp  and  shot  firers  are  employed.  W.  S.  Miller  is  mine  boss.  Con- 
siderable trouble  has  been  experienced  in  this  mine  by  the  soft  bottoms 
and  leaving  the  pillars  too  small,  thus  causing  them  to  slip  and  some  of 
the  entries  to  cave  in  badly.  There  has  been  one  accident  during  the 
past  year,  which  was  not  fatal. 

August  6f  1898, — John  Brack  (Italian),  miner;  af|^,  28;  single.    FaU  of  slate,  cans 
ing  bruises  about  shoulder  and  side.    The  injuries  were  not  serious. 

COALGATE  MINE  No.  5. 

This  mine  is  at  this  writing  abandoned.  The  iron  and  cars  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  mine  and  the  mine  permanently  closed.  This 
mine  was  operated  but  little  more  than  half  the  past  year  and  has  bera 
a  great  producer.    There  have  been  no  accidents  to  report. 
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MINE  No.  9  (New). 

There  has  been  no  change  in  this  mine  since  my  last  report,  with  the 
exception  that  a  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  and  the  railroad  track  built  to 
the  mine.  It  is  expected  that  the  shaft  will  be  completed  this  fall  and 
a  connection  with  the  slope  made,  after  which  time,  when  the  equipment 
is  made  complete,  it  will  be  a  large  producer,  the  slope  having  been 
driven  in  about  1,600  feet. 

Letters  from  Mr.  D.  G.  Welch,  the  auditor  of  the  company,  are 
appended,  which  give  details  of  the  output  and  other  matters  in  con- 
nection with  this  mine. 

SOUTHWBSTBRN  COAL  AND  IMPROVBMBNT  CO., 

ParsoMf  Eana,,  January  17, 1899. 

Dbab  Sir:  Per  yoar  favor  of  December  31,  addressed  to  Superintendent  Fleming, 
I  beg  to  submit  tlie  following : 

Total  output  six  months  ending  December  31 tons..  136^  529. 60 

Number  days  worked 141 

Number  of  men  employed 500 

Yours  truly, 

D.  C.  Welch. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAUster,  Ind,  T. 


Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement  Co., 

Parsons,  Kans,,  July  18, 1899, 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  the  following  is  a  statement  of 
*  the  output  of  our  Coalgate  mines  for  the  six  montbs  ending  June  30, 1899 : 

Tons. 

Screened 29,192.45 

Mine  run 5,521.60 

Slack  6,275.25 

Yours  truly, 

D.  C.  Welch. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  Ind,  T. 

Thb  Polsom  Coal  and  MiNiNa  Company. 

This  company,  owned  by  J.  B.  McDougall.  operates  a  slope  mine  in 
the  western  part  of  Coalgate.  The  mine  is  ariven  in  foor  lifts,  the  coal 
being  about  4^  feet  in  thickness  and  having  a  pitch  of  aboat  6  degrees. 
The  equipment  consists  of  a  single  hoisting  engine  aud  one  boUer,  a 
tipple  being  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  a  switch  has  been 
built  from  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway.  The  mine  is  ven- 
tilated by  furnace  and  air  shaft.  Escapement  is  had  by  means  of  a 
hole  sunk  to  the  coal  and  equipped  with  a  good  ladder.  Ventilation  is 
fairly  good  and  the  mine  is  in  a  reasonably  good  condition.  This  mine 
is  now  operated  by  James  Ferrimond,  under  lease  from  Mr.  J.  B. 
McDougall.  Letters  are  appended  hereto  giving  output  and  other 
information.  Output  for  the  past  year  has  been  15,786  tons.  One 
accident  occurred  at  this  mine,  which  proved  fatal. 

October  14, 1898, — Simon  Ve^  (Italian),  miner;  age,  92;  married.  Struck  by  pit 
car  and  instantly  killed.  This  man  was  operating  this  mine  under  contract.  He 
had  mounted  a  trip  of  cars  at  one  of  the  lower  lifts  in  the  mine,  intending  to  ride 
to  a  manhole  that  nad  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the  slope  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
an  escape  ftom  trins  coming  up  or  down  the  slope.  His  intention  was  to  Jump  into 
this  manhole  as  the  trip  on  which  he  was  riding  passed,  as  the  men  had  made  a 
frequent  practice  of  doing,  and  then  cross  the  slope  to  other  parts  of  the  mine.  He 
miaoalcnlated  either  the  speed  at  which  the  trip  was  running  or  the  exact  location 
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of  the  manhole  and  jumped  too  late,  striking  the  comer  of  the  manhole  and  being 
thrown  down  by  the  track.  The  first  car,  the  one  on  which  he  had  been  riding, 
was  thrown  from  the  track,  but  the  others  remained  and  he  was  rolled  and  cmsh^ 
between  the  cars  and  the  slope  wall,  a  distance  of  only  about  8  inches.  The 
engineer  realized  that  something  was  wrong  and  immediately  stopped  his  engine, 
but  the  trip  of  cars  had  already  passed  and  the  body  lay  behind  crushed  and  with 
no  signs  of  life.  This  was  a  very  distressing  accident,  but  one  for  which  no  one  but 
the  injured  man  himself  could  be  blamed,  as  he  was  in  full  charge  of  the  mine  and 
the  rules  were  very  rigid  prohibiting  persons  from  riding  on  the  loaded  trips. 

COALOATE,  InD.  T.,  Juljf  3,  1899. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  request,  herewith  find  statement  of  workings  of 
McDougall  mine.  Regarding  the  new  mine  near  Lehigh,  nothing  whatever  has  been 
done  toward  laying  track  or  opening  up  of  mining  property.  If  I  can  serve  you  at 
any  time,  call  upon  me;  am  always  at  your  service. 

Yours,  S.  P.  Anchor. 

Hon.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

Soutk  MoAleater,  Ind,  T, 


COALOATE,  iND.  T.,  Julff  3,  1899. 

Dear  Sir  :  Below  find  statement  of  output  coal  for  six  months  ending  December 
31,  18^,  as  reported  to  the  coal  trustees : 

Tons. 

July 318 

August 83.90 

September 361.25 

October 1,608 

November 4,222.40 

December 3,033.15 

Total 9,626.70 

Average  number  men  each  month 65 

Total  days  worked 120 

Total  kegs  powder  for  six  months 660 

Yours,  truly, 

J.  B.  McDouQAix. 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

South  MoAletter,  Ind.  T. 


COAix>ATE,  Ind.  T.,  July  t4,  1899. 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

South  AfcAlester,  Ind.  T. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  we  will  give  you  statement  of  coal  output  for  six 
months  ending  June  30, 1899 : 

Screened  deep  mine :  Tons. 

January 2,427.10 

February 2,729.75 

Screened  strip : 

April 113.85 

June 289.90 

Total 5,560.60 

Average  price  per  ton  received $1.40 

Average  price  per  ton  paid 75 

Average  powder  sold  per  month kegs..      120 

Average  number  days  per  month,  January  and  February 22 

Average  number  men  employed 75 

March,  April,  May,  and  June  mine  shut  down  on  account  strike. 

J.  B.  McDouGAix. 
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Perry  Brothers. 


This  firm  owns  and  operates  a  mine  on  a  branch  line  that  has  been 
built  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  BaUway  about  2  miles  distant 
from  Coalgate.  This  is  a  slope  mine  and  has  been  driven  in  four  lifts; 
it  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  double  hoisting  engine's  and  one  boiler, 
and  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft  and  furnace,  and  has  been  operated 
but  little  during  the  past  year.  Output,  3,834  tons.  No  accidents  to 
report.  The  coal  in  this  mine  has  a  dip  of  about  10^  and  is  about  4 
feet  in  thickness. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  of  coal  shipped 
from  the  mines  located  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  in 
the  Indian  Territory: 

Total  output  of  coal  and  number  of  men  employed  in  mines  on  the  Mieeouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railway  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1899, 


station. 


Carbon  .... 

Krebs 

MoAlester. 

Do 

Falrview  . . 
Savanna . . . 

Do 

Do, 


Operator. 


Men  em-       Tons 
ployed,     shipped. 


Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Co 
Osaxe  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Noan  Samples 

D.  Edwards  &Son 

do 

Hailey  Sc  Co..' 

M.  Perona 

Johnsville  mines 


Lehigh i  Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Co. 

Coalgate 

J}o'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Total 


Southwestern  Coal  ana  Improvement  Co. 

J.  B.  McDougall 

Perry  Bros 


420 

140.235 

564 

228,976 

65 

24,350 

30 

7,531 

10 

1.192 

6 

216 

4 

100 

12 

300 

524 

182,670 

500 

177, 519 

75 

15,180 

15 

3,834 

2,215        782,109 


Total  output  of  coke  shipped  on  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1899, 


Station. 

Shipper. 

Nnmber 
tons. 

Erebs 

Osaire  C'oftl  and  Mininir  C". ,,,... ,.....,.......-,,,.....,..,.  ^ 

16,136 

Following  is  a  description  of  operations  on  and  adjacent  to  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1899 : 

At  a  point  about  3  miles  south  of  Jenson  the  Kansas  and  Texas.  Coal 
Company  has  opened  a  strip  pit  and  built  a  switch  from  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railway  in  a  westerly  direction  and  for  a  distance 
of  about  1  mile,  from  which  point  they  have  been  shipping  coal.  They 
started  this  strip  pit  opening  as  soon  as  the  strike  was  inaugurated. 
At  this  point  also  they  are  sinking  a  slope,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  they  will  put  in  a  permanent  mine  at  this  point.  There  are  no 
accidents  to  report.  The  output  for  the  past  year  has  been  9,686  tons. 
The  coal  at  this  point  has  a  dip  of  about  10^  and  is  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
thickness. 

On  the  Cavanal  Mountain,  about  3  miles  distant  from  Poteau  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway,  there  is  a  mine  formerly 
operated  by  the  Cavanal  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  which  built  a  line 
of  railroad  3  miles  in  length  running  from  the  main  line  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  to  its  mine.  Becoming  financially 
embarrassed,  the  concern  changed  hands  and  was  reorganized  as  the 
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Indianola  Goal  and  Eailway  Company,  which  operated  the  mine  for 
several  months.  Daring  this  time  they  had  two  very  serious  explo- 
sions, in  both  of  which  death  occurred,  the  shot  firers  being  killed. 
This  mine  generates  some  fire  damp,  but  not  enough  to  be  troublesome 
to  handle,  as  the  quantity  is  small.  The  coal  at  this  i>oint  is  located 
about  300  feet  above  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Eailway,  and  is  4  feet  in  thickness,  dipping  toward  the  center  of 
the  mountain  about  10°,  and  is  very  dry  and  dusty.  The  mine  was 
equipped  with  two  large  fans  for  ventilation,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
slope,  on  air  courses  that  were  driven  parallel  with  the  slope.  Each 
fan  furnished  about  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Two  most 
serious  explosions  occurred  in  this  mine,  one  on  November  14  and  the 
other  on  December  12, 1898.  These  two  explosions  both  occurred  in 
the  same  way  and  from  the  same  cause,  viz,  an  imperfectly  prepared 
shot,  and  the  intensity  of  same  increased  by  reason  of  the  fans  running 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  carrying  into  the  mine  large  volumes  of 
cold  air,  desiccating  the  dust  of  all  its  moisture  and  causing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  condition  which  past  experience  has  proven  to  be  that  condi- 
tion which  renders  this  dust  inflammable  and  explosive.  The  conditions 
favorable  and  necessary  to  such  explosions  are,  first,  absolute  purity; 
second,  fineness;  third,  dryness;  the  prime  or  initiatory  cause  of  such 
explosions  being  usually  a  badly  prepared,  *' windy,'^  or  blownout  shot. 
Had  the  large  fans  been  slacked  in  speed  at  the  time  the  shot  firing 
was  done,  and  run  at  a  lower  rate  of  velocity,  the  chances  are  that  the 
explosions  would  have  been  diminished  in  effect  or  rendered  entirely 
harmless. 

The  first  explosion  occurred  on  November  14,  by  which  only  one  man 
lost  his  life,  but  it  was  the  most  violent  and  severe  explosion  I  have 
even  seen.    The  explosion  started  in  the  third  lift,  and  its  violence  was 
the  greatest  at  the  first  lift  or  culminating  point  of  the  explosion.    As 
the  force  of  this  explosion  sought  an  escapement  from  the  mouth  of 
the  slope  it  tore  out  the  slope  timbers,  caving  in  the  coal  and  tearing 
out  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  obliterate  all 
trace  of  a  mine  opening,  destroying  the  engine  house  and  blowing  away 
the  connection  to  the  hoisting  engine.    This  mine  was  then  cleaned  out 
and  was  again  in  shape  to  operate  by  about  the  10th  or  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  worked  just  two  days  when  another  and  similar  explosion 
occurred,  being  almost  as  severe  as  the  first  one,  again  wrecking  the 
mine  and  blowing  a  trip  of  cars  that  stood  near  the  knuckle  over  against 
the  engine  building,  and  the  engine  house  and  steam  connections  were 
again  wrecked.    The  conditions  under  which  both  these  explosions 
occurred  were  very  much  the  same;  in  the  first  explosion  but  one  life 
was  lost,  and  in  the  second  two  lives  were  lost,  as  there  were  two  shot 
firers  on  duty.    This  mine  was  again  idle  for  about  three  months.    When 
the  strike  occurred  the  company  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  strikers, 
but  only  worked  a  few  days  until  there  were  further  disagreements 
and  the  mine  has  since  been  idle.    The  equipment  of  this  mine  consists 
of  a  pair  of  Ledgerwood  hoisting  engines,  by  which  the  coal  is  hauled 
from  the  slope  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  at  which  place  this  same  engine 
drops  it  down  a  plane  300  feet  in  length  to  the  tipple  on  their  line,  and 
is  thence  hauled  by  their  own  engine  to  the  Frisco  Railway.    The  out- 
put for  the  past  year  has  been  6,000  tons.    There  have  been  three 
accidents,  heretofore  mentioned,  farther  details  of  which  are  given 
below: 

Xovember  14,  1898. — David  James  (American);  Bhot  firer;  age  45;  married;  diiBt 
explosion.  This  man's  duty  was  to  enter  tlie  miue  and  tire  shots  after  all  other 
miners  had  gone  home.    In  this  case  he  had  fired  a  shot  in  the  third  west  entry, 
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which,  while  seemingly  well  prepared,  proved  to  be  a  "  windy/'  blowing  out  the 
tamping  and  oaosing  concussion  and  flame  enoagh  to  stir  up  and  light  the  coal  dnst. 
The  explosion  killed  this  man  instantly  and  traveled  through  the  mine,  gathering 
strengtn  constantly  nntil  it  found  relief  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  This  was  a  most 
terrific  explosion,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  system  of  shot  firing,  by  which  the 
mine  is  emptied  of  men  at  the  time,  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  terrible,  as  not 
a  living  thing  in  the  mine  could  have  escaped  destruction. 

December  !£,  1898, — Barney  Lovell  and  Matt  Thompson  (Corsican);  shot  firers; 
aged  25  and  26  vears  respectively ;  both  single.  This  was  another  most  violent  explo- 
8i<in,  causing  the  death  of  the  two  men  above  named.  These  men  were  shot  firers, 
and  it  was  their  duty  to  enter  the  mine  after  all  others  were  out  and  prepare  and 
fire  the  shots,  so  that  in  case  of  a  *'  windy ''  or  blown-out  shot  only  the  men  engaged 
in  lighting  the  shots  would  be  liable  to  injury.  It  was  in  this  same  mine  that  David 
James  lost  his  life  by  a  similar  explosion  on  November  14  last,  and  the  mine  had  just 
been  cleaned  out  and  timbered  up  when  this  explosion  occurred,  starting  from  the 
same  entry  and  resulting  from  the  same  character  of  shots,  wrecking  the  mine  fear- 
fully a  second  time.  The  explosion  was  solely  a  dust  explosion,  as  uiere  was  no  gas 
present  in  the  mine  at  the  time.  The  mine  owners  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
sprinkle  the  entries  and  exercised  greatest  care  and  caution  since  the  former  explo- 
sion, but  notwithstanding  all  precautions  this  explosion  resulted,  of  about  same 
character  and  eflject  as  previous  one,  and  caused  the  death  of  these  two  men,  besides 
a  great  destruction  of  property. 

At  Gavanal  the  Crescent  Coal  and  Mining  Company  has  commenced 
a  new  operation,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  appended 
letter  from  Mr.  Martine  Thenrer,  the  treasurer  of  the  company.  Ko 
oatpat  so  far  and  no  accidents  to  report. 

Fort  Smtfh,  Ark.,  July  IS,  1899, 

Dear  Sir  :  Tours  received.  The  Crescent  Coal  Company  is  located  at  Cavanal, 
with  general  office  in  Fort  Smith.  Capital  stock,  $100,000.  A.  L.  A.  Thomaa,  presi- 
dent; J.A.Hughes,  secretary;  Martine  Theurer,  treasurer. 

Wo  have  built  and  bought  14  houses;  are  laying  our  switch  now;  have  60-hor8e- 
power  boiler  set,  purchased  40-hor8epower  engine,  and  building  tipple,  with  shaker 
screen  now.  We  are  not  mining  anything,  but  have  on  day  and  nignt  shift  driving 
slope  and  entries.  We  are  in  now  about  500  feet,  have  two  new  entries,  one  east 
about  80  feet  and  one  west  about  65,  besides  our  old  workings,  which  do  not  amount 
to  much.  We  will  turn  another  entiy  August  1  and  another  August  15,  and  by  Octo- 
ber 1  expect  to  have  6  new  entries.  Our  ooal  is  of  fine  quality.  We  have  air  shaft, 
and  will  place  a  10  or  12-foot  fan.  When  finished  we  will  have  a  fine  plant.  Any 
other  information  will  be  gladly  furnished. 
Yours, 

liARTINE  ThKURBR. 

L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

South  McAlester,  Ind.  T, 

At  Bryan  and  Braidwood  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Ooal  Oompany  have 
plants,  bnt  operations  have  been  suspended  daring  the  past  year. 

Near  Antlers,  Ind.  T.,  the  thick  vein  of  coal  heretofore  allnded  to  in 
my  previous  reports  has  been  attempted  to  be  utilized  during  the  past 
year.  Owing  to  the  finable  nature  of  the  material  it  can  not  be  trans- 
ported as  coal,  but  I  learn  that  several  carloads  have  been  shipped  to 
be  reduced  to  and  nsed  as  asphalt.  The  commercial  value  of  this  sub- 
stance is  at  present  purely  speculative. 

Total  output  of  coal  and  number  of  men  employed  in  mines  on  the  St,  Louit  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Railway f  in  the  Indian  Territory,  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1899, 


SUtion. 


Shipper. 


Jenson Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Co 

Potoaa I  Indianola  Goal  and  Railway  Co . 

Cavanal Cres(«nt  Coal  Co.  (new  concern) 

Bryan ,  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Co 

Braidwood do 


Number 
of  men. 


51 
60 


Tons. 


9.C86 
0,000 
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Following  is  au  account  of  operations  on  or  z/Ajacent  to  tbe  Kansas 
City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railway,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  for  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1899 : 

PANAMA. 

On  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Golf  Eailroad,  7  miles  north  of 
the  station  ot  Poteau,  the  Ozark  Coal  and  Railway  Company  has  con- 
structed its  own  railroad  and  opened  a  mine  at  the  terminus.  The  coal 
at  this  point  is  3^  feet  in  thickness  and  has  a  pitch  of  about  14  degrees 
to  the  south.  This  is  a  slope  mine  and  is  now  driven  in  three  lifts,  is 
equipped  with  a  10- foot  fan  and  a  double  pair  of  10  by  16  engines,  rail- 
road scales,  blacksmith  shop,  about  20  houses,  boarding  house,  and 
store.  This  coal  is  very  high  in  fixed  carbon,  the  analysis  showing  77 
per  cent,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  coals  of  Arkansas.  It  is  the  par- 
X>ORe  of  this  company  to  extend  this  line  a  few  miles  farther  west  and 
materially  increase  their  output.  The  output  for  the  past  year  is  7,377 
tons.    There  have  been  no  accidents  to  report. 

CHOCTAW  COAJL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  railroad  track 
from  the  main  line  of  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad  at 
Shady  Point  to  a  point  6  miles  distant  to  the  west,  at  which  point  they 
have  also  commenced  opening  a  mine,  the  coal  at  this  point  being  about 
4^  feet  in  thickness,  with  two  strata  of  slate  of  about  4  inches  between 
the  layers  of  coal.  This  concern  will  probably  be  in  operation  in  time 
for  this  winter's  business,  as  they  seem  to  be  pushing  their  work. 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Minino  Company, 

KatiMoe  City,  Mo,,  July  7,  1899. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  yonr  favor  of  Jaly  1, 1  will  say  oar  company  is  now  open- 
ing up  a  large  miue  8  miles  soathwest  of  Shady  Point  aud  equippingtbe  same  with 
latest  improved  machinery  and  electric  plant.  Capacity  of  mine,  1,^0  tons  per  day. 
We  expect  to  put  up  three  plants  on  our  7,000  acre  tract,  all  of  which  will  be 
equipped  as  above. 

We  are  also  building  a  railroad  from  Shady  Point  to  the  coal  land,  a  distance  of  8 
miles,  which  line  we  expect  to  extend  in  the  future.  We  expect  to  have  oar  plant 
in  full  operation  and  railroad  completed  by  October  1. 

Yours,  respectfully, 
L.  W.  Bryan, 

U,  S.  Mine  Inspector f  So.  McAlester,  Ind.  T. 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 
By  W.  H.  Caffery,  General  Manager, 

At  Heavener,  abont  2  miles  distant  from  the  main  line,  MUby  &  Dow 
are  opening  a  slope  in  the  same  coal  and  on  the  same  vein  with  the 
Mexican  Gulf  Coal  and  Transportation  Company.  This  work  has  not 
progressed  yet  to  any  extent. 


Total  output  of  coal  and  number  of  men  employed  in  mines  on  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg 
and  Gulf  Railway  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899. 


station. 


Hobart  (Panama) Osark  Coal  and  Railway  Co 

Shady  Point '  Choctaw  Coal  and  Mining  Co.  > 

Heavener MUby  dt  Dow  Coal  Co.  • 


Total 


Kumber 
of  men. 


100 


Tona. 
7,177 


100 


7.577 


*  Hew  oonoem. 
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There  have  been  some  small  strip  pits  and  small  mines  opened  in  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  Wagoner,  Mascogee, 
Claremore,  Chelsea,  Talsa,  and  Sapnlpa.  The  vein  of  coal  running 
through  that  section  of  the  country  is  thin,  being  at  the  best  20  to  30 
inches  in  thickness,  averaging  possibly  24  inches.  The  coal  lies  near 
the  top  of  the  ground  and  there  are  no  mines  of  any  consequence. 
Some  considerable  coal  has  been  mined  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Chelsea 
and  shipped  over  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  statement  of  the  output,  but  think  it  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  5,000  tons  for  the  year. 

At  !^eb8  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company  is  operating  75  coke 
ovens,  which  are  also  furnished,  with  a  slack  washer  and  other  neces- 
sary machinery.  The  total  output  of  coke  from  this  concern  during 
the  past  year  has  been  16^126  tons.  Account  of  this  will  also  be  found 
included  in  the  total  shipments  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Bailway. 

E4tiU'm4  of  9hipment9  of  coal  and  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Indian  Territory,  hy 

railroad;  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1899. 


Chootaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gnlf  B.  B  . . . . 

Misaonri,  KaniiaB  and  Texas  Rwy 

St.Loai8aud  San  Francisco  Rwy 

Kanaaa  City,  Pittsborg  and  Golf  Bwy. 


Total 


Skipmentt  cf  eok4. 


Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Oalf  K.  B 
Misaonri,  Kansas  and  Tdxas  Bwy  . 


Total  coke 

Grand  total  shipments  coal  and  coke 


Men  em- ,      Tons 
ployed,     shipped. 


1,650 

2,215 

181 

100 


4,005 


690,271 

782,109 

15,685 

7,377 


1,404,442 


18.226 
16,186 


29,862 


1,483,804 


Total  output  and  number  of  men  employed  in  Indian  Territory,  by  yeare. 


Year  ended  June  30 — 


1804 

1806 
1896 
1897 
1808 
1880 


Tons 
shipped. 

066,316 
1,228,440 
1,285,383 
1,843.876 
1,458,008 
1,483.804 


1  The  increased  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  the  oatpat  over  that  of  1808  is  accounted  for,  first, 
by  the  strike  which  caused  the  Importation  of  larse  numoers  of  new  men,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  new  operations  have  been  commenced  and  extensions  of  previous  operations  made,  on 
account  of  which  a  proportion  of  the  men  have  only  worked  during  a  part  of  the  year  and  without  a 
oorreeponding  increase  in  the  output. 

Output  of  ooal  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  years  ended  June  SO,  1898  and  1899,  by 

companies. 


Operator. 


Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  B.  B.  (including  tonnage  of  Kali-Inla  Coal  Co 

for  1880) 

Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Atoka  Coal  and  Minine  Co 

Southwestern  Coal  ana  Improvement  Co 

Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Co 

lie Alester  Coal  and  Mineral  Co 

WUborton  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

OUCoalandMinlnirCo 

Milby  d&  Dow  Coal  Co 


1808. 

1800. 

Ton9. 

Tons, 

460,161 

409,756 

163,028 

228,076 

103,201 

182. 670 

852.613 

177.510 

143.778 

140,020 

16,170 

48,062 

6.675 

48.561 

8.740 

36,880 

10,800 

41,114 
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Output  of  coal  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  yeare  ended  June  SO,  1898  and  1899,  by 

eompaniee — Continued. 


Operator. 


Koah  Samples 

J.B.MoDougall 

D.  Edwards  &  Son 

Perry  Bros 

Hailey  Coal  and  liining  Co 

llexlcan  Gulf  Coal  ana  Transportation  Co 

Indianola  Coal  and  Railway  Co.  > 

Caranai  Coal,  Coke,  and  Bail  way  Co.  ■ 

Ozark  Coal  and  Railway  Co 

Sundry  small  minee 

Sundry  operationa  diaoontinaed 


Total 


1888. 


Tom. 
6,000 
1.452 
2.333 
2,631 


19,605 


63.011 


1899. 


Tons, 
24,350 
15.186 
8. 728 
8.834 
4,975 
6. 253 
6.000 


7.8n 
4.286 


1,458,096  I  1,404.442 


I  Same  property. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  oatpnt  of  the  larger  compaDies  remained 
about  the  same  with  two  exceptions,  the  Osage  Goal  and  Mining  Oom- 
pany  having  materially  increased  their  outpnt.  This  is  accoanted  for 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  body  of  the  miners  at  Krebs  refused  to  join  the 
strikers  and  remained  steadily  at  work,  while  the  demand  for  coal 
remaining  good  on  account  of  the  strike  in  other  localities  kept  these 
mines  running  steadily  during  the  summer  months.  As  this  company 
relies  entirely  on  the  demand  outside  the  Territory,  tiieir  mines  are 
usually  idle  during  a  portion  of  the  time  in  summer. 

The  large  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  Southwestern  Goal  and 
Improvement  Gompany  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
thecommencementof  the  strike  someof  their  mines  were  worked  out  and 
they  were  deterred  from  proceeding  with  contemplated  new  operations. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  various  individuals,  firms,  and 
companies  oi>erating  in  coal  in  the  Indian  Territory,  with  names  and 
addresses  of  officials: 


Name,  etc. 


Chootaw,  Oklahoma  and  Onlf 
Railroad  Co.,  Mining  De- 
partment: 

Francis  I.Oowea 

Henry  Wood 

Edwin  Ludlow 

Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Co. : 

Edwin  Gould 

R  M.  McDowell 

A.  M  Fellows 

Wm.  Cameron 

T.W.Clelland 

Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Co. : 

Edwin  Gould 

R.M.  McDowell 

A.  M  Fellows 

Wm.Cameron 

J  no.  Cameron 

Southwestern  Coal  and  Im- 
provement Co. : 

A.  A.  Allen 

LM  Fleming 

D.C.  Welch 

R.P.Roaoh 

Jno.  Russell 

Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Co. : 

B.F.Hobart 

W.P.Heath 

F.  E.  Doubleday 

Henry  Wilscn 

MoAlester  Coal  and  Mineral 
Co.: 

Jas.  Degnan 

Jas.  MoConnell 


President 

General  manager 

Superintendent  of  mines 

President 

Vice-president  and  general  manager. . . . 

General  sales  agent 

Superintendent 

Cashier 

President 

Vice-president  and  general  manager. . . . 

General  sales  agent 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent  and  cashier  . . 

General  manager 

Superintendent 

Auditor 

Cashier 

Mine  superintendent  

President 

Secretary 

General  manager 

Superintendent 

President  and  treasurer 

Secretary  and  general  manager 


Address. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

South  MoAlester.  Ind.  T. 

Hartshome,  Ind.  T. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

Do. 
Krebs.  Ind.  T. 

Do. 

PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do. 
Krebs.  Ind.  T. 
Lehigh,  Ind.  T. 


StLoniaJfo. 
Parsons,  Kans. 

Do. 

Do. 
Coalgate,Ind.T. 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

Do. 
Pittsburg.  Kans. 
Carbon,  Ind.  T. 


Wilbnrton,  Ind.  T. 
Do. 
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Name,  etc. 


WUbarton  Coal  and  liining 
Co.: 

Wm.  Busby 

Jaa.  Elliott 

M.J.Smith 

Ola  Coal  and  Mining  Co. : 

O.K.  Woods 

Milbv  &.  Dow  Coal  Co.: 

Andrew  Dow 

C.  H.  Milby 

Samptos  Sc  Co. : 

Wm.  Basby 

Noah  Samples 

D.  Edwards  Sc  Son : 

D.  Edwards 

Thos.  D.  Edwards 

Perry  Brothers 

Hailey  Coal  and  Mining  Co. : 

D.M.Hailey 

Mexican   Oulf  Coal  and 
Transportation  Co. : 

G.T.  Potter 

R.O.BabbiU 

W.G.Clapp 

Jno.Neednam 

Indianola  Coal  and  Bailway 
Co.: 

Emmett  A.  Ellis 

Osark  Coal  and  Railway  Co. : 

B.  F.  Hobart,  Jr 

St.  Loais-Galveeton  Coal  and 
Mining  Co. : 

Frank  L.  Grierson 

B.E.  Black 

T.L.  Adams 

J.Q.Adams 

Eautem  Coal  and  Mining  Co. : 

James  Degnan 

Jas.  McConnell 

Chas.Harst 


President 

Secretary  and  treasarer 
Superintendent 


Greneral  manager 


Address. 


Parsons.  Cans. 

Krebs,Ind.T 

Wilborton.lud.T. 

Do. 


President  and  general  manager Houston,  Tex 


Secretary  and  treasurer 


Owner. 


President 

Vice-president  and  treasurer 

Seoretaiy 

Superintendent 


President. 
President. 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Superintendent 


President 

Superintendent  and  treasurer 


Do. 

Parsons,  Eans. 
McAlester.  Ind.  T. 

Do. 
Do. 
Coalgate,  Ind.  T. 

Krebs.  Ind.  T 


Mexico  City.  Mexico. 
Jersey  City.  N.J 

Do. 
Howe.  Ind.  T 


Dallas,  Tex. 
St.  Louts.  Mo. 

Do. 
Do. 
Atoka.  Ind.  T. 
Do. 

Wilbnrton.  Ind.  T. 

Springfield,  111. 


R^9um4  and  comparative  statement  of  accidents  for  the  years  ended  June  SO,  1894,  1895, 

1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899, 

CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS. 


1895. 

Tearei 

1896. 

iding  June  30— 

1804. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Total. 

Fall  of  roof 

18 
« 

3 
3 
1 

13 
5 

11 
1 

7 

4 

22 

14 
3 

9 

9 
6 

14 

14 
2 

10 
3 

70 

Fall  of  coal 

26 

Explosion : 

Fire  damn  ............................. 

69 

Powder 

7 

Dmamite 

1 

2 

From  •*  windv"  shot 

4 
1 

2 
2 

3 

4 
3 

7 

Boiler 

1 

Blast: 

Prematnre 

2 
2 

1 

9 

Returning  to  shot 

DriUinff  old  shot 

I 
2 

2 

10 
2 

Cauffht  bv  flvinff  shot 

1 

1 

Burned  by  blown>out  shot • 

2 
9 

2 

Pit  car: 

Ran  over  or  cauffht  by 

7 

13 

1 

10 

11 

8 

58 

Falling  down  shaft  oi 

1 

Case,  struck  or  caueht  by 

2 
3 

4 
1 

1 

7 

HoTsting  machinery,  accident  to 

Railroaa  car  door  fallinff 

6 
1 

11 
1 

Fall  of  cross  bar 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Fall  of  dirt  in  strip  pit 

1 

Falling  on  rail 

1 

Fallinff  oflf  pit  top 

1 

Falling  down  slope. 

1 

Kiok^  by  mule  - ,, .., 

2 

1 

1 
2 

i 

1 

3 

SufTocated: 

By  powder  smoke 

1 

Bv  smoke  Arom  fire 

2 

Electrocuted  by  cable 

1 

Rallnwl  c#r.  n*nffh(  ^rhile  COnpUnir    . . . .  ^  r 

1 

.......  |..  ..... 

Total 

43 

46 

66 

46 

51 

53 

297 
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ACCIDBNTB,  BY  COUPAl/rES. 


23 
12 

27 

12 

Tuir  ending  Ja 

ISM.   '    Ig»T.   '_ 

1W«. 
5 

18M. 

Total" 

!Ullr»lCo.. 

22 

1 

HC 

.TemMt  Co.. 

M 

a; 

I  ] 

' 

i 

i 

1 

J 

M 



Toid 

« 

tf 

"1       ", 

M 

Kj         ^ 

FATAL  ACCIDBMTS.  BY  CACSBS. 


s'          1 

I 

; 

2 

-'ja-!i.p 

I 

, 

BlHt: 

1                 1 

i' 

i  1        :         s 

1 

• 

S-llt^tJ: 

1 

I 



FATAL  ACCIDENTS,  BT  COMPAKIBS. 


Choctaw,  OkUhoma  Uli)  Onlf  Ridlroad  Co. 

OHce  Caul  uul  Mining  Co 

AiDkaCoiludUlDiDvCa 

Boutlioealcni  Coal  and  ImpniTemmtCa.. 

Kiiii>HiiDdT«»C<AlCo 

Kiowa  CoiluidMinlnR  Co 

UoAlHtcr  Cokl  and  CnkeCo 

Choctaw  Coal  and  UlDing  Co 

Kdw.niiiBon 

UciAlHter  CuRlud  MinenI  C» 

01»  CmI  »nd  Mining  Co 

MllbT  i  Dow  C«a  Co 

K»U-1nUCiuICo 

TPIlbnrtonCoiUsDdMlnlnKCa 

Clril»od  *  Sorimgeour 

J.  B.UsDougkll 

IiidUiiol>G«ludBall«»7Ca 

Total 
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The  onrrent  year  has  been  rife  with  strikes  and  rainors  of  strikes  in 
all  branches  of  labor,  and  the  business  of  miiiing  in  the  Indian  Territory 
has  been  no  exception.  The  first  symptoms  of  a  strike  appeared  in  the 
fall  of  1898,  when  the  men  at  some  of  the  coal  mines  demanded  that 
their  coal  should  be  weighed  in  the  pit  car  instead  of  in  the  railroad 
car,  as  had  been  the  custom.  This  demand  was  acceded  1o  by  some  of 
the  operators,  and  the  rest  of  the  operators  afterwards  yielded,  and 
this  method  of  weighing  is  now  the  universal  custom  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  excepting  at  Lehigh  and  Goalgate  where  the  slack  is  worth- 
less. Shortly  after  this  method  of  weighing  was  adopted  a  demand 
was  made  for  an  advance  in  drivers'  wages  and  the  reinstatement  of 
certain  men  who  had  been  discharged.  This  demand  also  was  granted. 
About  a  week  after  the  last-named  occurrence  the  miners  at  Cherry- 
vale,  Ind.  T.,  in  the  employ  of  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Goal  Company 
struck  because  there  were  six  men  in  the  company's  employ  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  Mine  Worker's  Onion.  This  matter  was  settled  by 
the  six  men  joining  the  union.  At  this  time  the  operators  began  to 
fear  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  labor  organizations  to  constantly 
increase  their  demands  until  it  became  impossible  to  grant  them  and 
to  an  extent  which  would  result  in  the  operators  losing  control  of  their 
mines.  The  next  symptoms  of  a  strike  occurred  in  the  mines  ot  the 
Choctaw,  Oklakoma  and  Gulf  Eailroad  Company,  which  was  met  by 
the  action  of  Mr.  Edwin  Ludlow,  the  superintendent,  in  discharging  a 
number  of  men  who  belonged  to  the  Mine  Worker's  Union,  and  whom 
he  had  charged  as  being  active  in  fomenting  discord  among  the  work- 
men. This  resulted  in  a  strike  at  the  last-named  mines,  and  the  com- 
pany then  commenced  the  importation  of  white  men  and  a  great  many 
negroes  to  replace  the  striking  miners,  and  during  the  month  of  April, 
1899,  and  to  this  writing  the  mines  of  the  above  company  have  been 
running  nearly  full  time,  and  their  shipments  have  equaled  or  exceeded 
those  of  any  corresponding  months  in  previous  years. 

The  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bailroad  officials  took  the  position 
that  they  would  meet  at  any  time  with  their  own  men  who  remained  in 
their  employ,  but  would  not  meet  with  strangers  from  other  localities 
who  had  come  to  the  Territory  for  the  express  purpose  of  causing  dis- 
cord between  employers  and  employed.  On  February  13,  1899,  an 
interview  was  had  by  Mr.  James  Boston  and  Mr.  Struble,  representing 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Kailroad  Com- 
pany, at  which  meeting  Mr.  Wood  took  the  ground  that  the  strike  was 
without  cause  and  unjustifiable,  while  Mr.  Boston  claimed  that  the  dis- 
charge of  union  men  was  a  grievance  and  should  be  redressed.  Mr. 
Wood  refused  to  negotiate  with  them,  but  professed  a  willingness  to 
meet  the  employees  of  the  company.  No  satisfactory  results  were 
achieved  by  this  interview. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1899,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Indian  Territory  held  meetings  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and 
invited  the  mine  operators  to  be  present,  but  as  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers had  already  promulgated  an  agreement  which  contained  terms 
claimed  by  the  operators  to  be  impossible  of  execution  no  joint  meet 
ing  was  had.  Following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  acceptance  of 
which  was  demanded  by  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
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Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this day  of ,  1899,  between  th4  United 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  District  SI,  and  the  operators  in  the  above-named  district. 

8CALE. 

1.  All  coal  shall  be  weighed  before  being  screened,  and  2,000  pounds  shall  consti- 
tate  a  ton. 

2.  There  shall  be  run  of  mine  at  60  cents  per  ton  for  the  Indian  Territoi^  and  56 
cents  per  ton,  run  of  mine,  for  Arkansas,  except  the  Rnssellville  district,  which  shall 
be  87i  cents  per  ton,  run  of  mine;  and  for  the  Spadra  district  60  cents  per  ton,  run 
of  mine,  2,000  pounds  to  be  a  ton.  And  we  further  request  that  the  maximum  distance 
for  pashing  cars  at  Russellville,  Denning,  Spadra,  Oweta,  and  Coal  Hill  shall  be  50 
jaras. 

3.  That  the  question  of  yardage  and  dead  work  be  left  to  individual  locals  for  settle- 
ment by  agreement  or  arbitration. 

4.  That  the  relative  difference  between  pick  miners  and  machine  men  remain  the 
same,  except  that  the  loaders  shall  receive  30  cents  per  ton.  run  of  mine. 

5.  Miners  and  mine  laborers  shall  be  paid  every  two  weeKs. 

6.  There  shall  be  an  uniform  price  of  $1.75  per  keg  for  powder. 

7.  Also  an  uniform  price  for  clivers  of  $2.25  per  shift. 

8.  Also  an  uniform  price  for  trappers  of  $1  per  shift. 

9.  Further  that  timbermen,  track  layers,  cagers,  rope  riders,  and  slope  switchmen 
shall  receive  not  less  than  $2.25  per  shift. 

10.  When  the  driver  receives  a  car  of  coal,  and  after  it  leaves  the  miners'  room,  it 
is  in  charge  of  the  company  and  the  company  shall  be  responsible  for  it,  therefore 
the  average  be  paid  for  broken  cars,  and  further  the  company  shall  keep  all  cars  in 
good  shape  witn  full  doors  and  ends. 

11.  Shot  firers  shall  receive  not  less  than  $2.75  per  shift. 

12.  The  operators  of  this  district  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory  shall  not 
discriminate  against  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

13.  The  operators  of  this  district  shall  grant  the  check-off  system. 

14.  Dumpers  shall  receive  not  less  than  $1.80  per  shift,  and  car  trimmers  and  other 
top  hands  shall  receive  not  less  than  $1.50  per  shift. 

This  scale  shall  be  in  operation  from  the  1st  day  of  March,  1899,  to  the  3l8t  day  of 
August,  1899. 
We,  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  composed  of  the  mine  operators  known  as  the 

,  do  hereby  agree  with  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  composed  of  the  United 

Mine  Workers  of  America  of  District  21,  oomprisinff  Arkansas  ana  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, to  pay  the  prices  and  comply  with  the  conditions  named  in  the  above  scale 
formulated  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part. 

Albert  Strubb,  President. 
S.  F.  Brackners,  Secretary, 
J.  C.  Britton, 
James  Rowe, 
8.  F.  Johnson, 

Exeovtire  Board, 

On  the  part  of  the  operators  it  is  claimed  that  most  of  the  demauds 
for  advanced  wages  were  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  paid  for  min- 
ing in  other  localities,  and  they  also  claim  that  individaally  the  miners 
of  the  Indian  Territory  have  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the 
existing  conditions,  and  have  only  qnit  work  at  the  direction  and  com- 
mand of  the  organization  to  which  they  belong.  The  features  of  the 
proposed  agreement,  however,  to  which  the  operators  most  strongly 
object  are  those  which  endeavor  to  place  the  control  of  certain  questions 
in  the  hands  of  this  particular  organization,  and  especially  the  thir- 
teenth clause  or  section,  which  demands  the  check-off  system.  This, 
the  operators  say,  would  simply  make  the  operators  the  agents  and 
collectors  for  the  Mine  Worker's  Union  and  for  ceall  men  in  their  employ 
to  join  this  particular  society.  The  operators  further  claim  that  the 
clause  in  the  proposed  agreement  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  scale 
should  be  in  operation  until  August  31, 1899,  was  an  indication  that 
they  might  then  expect  further  demands. 

Therefore  the  operators,  with  few  exceptions,  declined  to  meet  with 
the  United  Mine  Workers  or  recognize  them  in  any  manner.  Major 
McDowell,  general  manager  of  the  Atoka  Goal  and  Mining  Company, 
replied  to  the  demands  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
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William  Oameron^  superintendent,  which  letter  Mr.  Oameron  printed 
and  circulated  among  the  employees.    It  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Employeci  of  the  Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  Lehigh,  Ind,  T. : 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  General  Manager  R.  M.  McDowell, 
to  which  I  invite  yonr  attention : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  27,  1899, 

Wm.  Cameron,  Esq.,  Superintendentf  Krehe,  Ind,  T. 

Dbar  Sir  :  I  acknowledge  yonr  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of  scale 
formalated  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  at  their  convention  in  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  on  the  22d  instunt,  and  have  just  wired  ^un  that  my  reply  would  be  sent  to-day, 
in  order  that  yon  might  explain  to  the  committee  sbonld  they  call  upon  yot^. 

I  inclose  yon  copy  of  address  to  our  miners  in  Arkansas.  This  reply  could  be  made 
to  onr  Indian  Territory  miners,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  in  which  rate  of  wages 
were  changed  five  years  ago  to  meet  the  conditions  and  make  the  said  wages  on  a 
parity  or  equal  to  those  paid  in  Arkansas. 

We  now  have  the  promise  of  a  great  improvement  of  work  over  former  years  in 
your  camps  in  the' Indian  Territory,  having  worked  up,  at  a  good  deal  of  expense, 
patronage  in  old  Mexico  and  in  Texas  based  upon  the  present  prices.  These  con- 
tracts will  not  admit  of  any  increase  in  wages,  and  if  they  are  lost  the  supply  will 
driffe  back  into  the  old  channels  of  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  8(nd  elsewhere  and  largely 
increase  the  Texas  product. 

Only  a  train  of  evils  can  follow  the  inauguration  of  a  strike,  aimed  at  by  agitators 
from  different  States,  and  we  would  ask  that  our  men  keep  at  work  and  earn  good 
wages,  thus  preventing  the  loss  of  the  gain  that  is  now  promised  by  contracts  and 
sale  of  coal,  which  can  be  taken  out  with  a  good  deal  of  regnlarity  during  the  hot 
weather  of  summer.  Even  a  short  period  of  idleness  will  cause  these  orders  to  be 
placed  elsewhere  b^  our  patrons,  and  even  thus  far  the  current  report  that  there 
would  be  a  suspension  of  work  has  diverted  orders  from  us,  which  will  be  lost  per- 
manently if  an  actual  stoppage  occurs. 

Side  by  side  the  miners  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory  have  worked  for 
years,  receiving  as  high  or  higher  wages  than  are  paid  in  most  of  the  coal  regions  of 
America,  viz,  Indian  Territory  miners  receiving  75  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for 
coal  passing  over  a  1-inch  screen,  and  60  cents  per  ton  for  mine-run  coal.  Therefore, 
in  consideration  of  this  fact,  steady  work  is  more  to  be  desired  than  an  attempt  to 
enforce  higher  wages,  which  would  react  and  divert  the  trade  back  to  our  old  rivals 
of  Alabama  and  elsewhere  who  employ  cheap  labor. 

We  can  not  think  that  our  men  will  by  a  rash  act  precipitate  an  unnecessary  and 
entirely  uncalled  for  strike.  If  they  have  any  grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  we  have 
not  been  apprised  of  it,  all  the  time  supposing  that  peace  and  prosperity  were  assured 
for  the  present  year,  if  not  for  a  longer  peri^. 

As  above  stated,  a  strike,  whether  long  or  short,  can  only  be  productive  of  loss  to 
employer  and  employees. 

Tnerefore^  we  ask  that  onr  men  calmly  deliberate  before  makingamove  which  will 
only  result  in  sorrow,  disappointment,  and  loss  to  themselves  and  their  families. 

I  write  thus  plainly  so  that  all  may  understand  the  situation,  while  aiming  to  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  the  depressed  conditions  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  great 
strike  of  1894. 

If  there  are  any  real  grievances  yon  are  authorized  to  see  the  men  and  settle  them, 
but  I  fail  to  understand  that  there  are  any  real  causes  of  complaint. 
Yours,  truly, 

R.  M.  McDowell,  General  Manager, 

Prior  to  the  Ist  of  July,  1899,  the  United  Mine  Workers  formalated 
a  farther  agreement  which  was  also  sent  to  some  of  the  operators.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  second  agreement  or  demand : 

AOREEMKNT. 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  the  1st  day  ofJul^,  A,  D.  1899,  by  and 

between ,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Vnttea  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

District  No.  SI,  parties  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  That  the  parties  of  the  first  part  have  agreed  with  the  parties  of  the 
second  part  to  adopt  the  following  scale  of  prices  and  regulations  governing  the 

mining  of  coal  at ,  which  said  agreement  between  the  parties  hereto 

shall  be  m  force  and  effect  from  the  date  hereof  until  September  1,  1900 — that  is  to 
say: 

First.  All  coal  mined  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  be  weighed  before  being 
screened,  and  2,000  pounds  shall  constitute  a  ton. 

Second.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  to  the  miners  employed  by  it 
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for  each  ton  of  coal  iniDed  55  centH  per  ton  for  Arkansas,  except  tbe  Rnasellville  and 
Spadra  districts.  Tbe  Hnssellville  district  shall  be  $1  per  ton  run  of  mine,  and  the 
Spadra  district  shall  be  65  cents  per  t«)n  run  of  mine,  and  60  cents  per  ton  run  of 
mine  for  Indian  Territory,  tbe  relative  difference  between  pick  miners  and  maohioe 
men  remaining  the  same,  except  that  tbe  loaders  shall  receive  30  cents  per  ton  for 
mine  run  in  Indian  Territory  and  25  cents  per  ton  run  of  mine  for  Arkansas. 

The  party  of  tbe  tirst  part  reserves  the  right  to  discbarge  any  miner  or  miners 
whose  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  run  of  mine  coal  will  not  yield,  over  tbe  standard 
screens  now  in  use,  the  average  percentage  of  lump  coal  formerly  obtained  over  said 
named  screens. 

Third.  That  the  question  of  yardage  and  dead  work  be  left  to  individual  locals  for 
settlement  by  agreement  or  arbitration. 

Fourth.  Miners  and  mine  laborers  shall  be  paid  every  two  weeks  after  September 
1,  1899. 

Fifth.  That  the  price  of  powder  furnished  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  not 
exceed  $2  per  keg. 

Sixth.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  to  its  drivers  12^  cents  per  shifL 

Seventh.  That  the  parties  of  tbe  first  part  shall  pay  a  uniform  price  of  trappers, 
$1  per  shift. 

Eighth.  That  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  to  its  timbermen,  track  layers, 
cagers,  rope  riders^  and  slope  switchmen  not  less  than  $2.12|  per  shift. 

Ninth.  The  parties  of  the  first  part  agree  that  when  tlie  driver  receives  a  car  of 
coal,  and  after  it  leaves  tbe  miner's  room  it  is  in  charge  of  the  compniiy  and  the 
company  shall  be  responsible  for  it.    The  average  weight  to  be  paid  for  broken  cars. 

Tenth.  That  shot  lirers  shall  receive  not  less  than  $2.75  per  shift,  and  shall  not  be 
employed  in  any  other  capacity. 

Kleventh.  That  the  check  weighman  shall  receive  a  check  number,  in  order  to 
receive  his  pay,  the  same  as  a  miner;  also,  cbeck-ofi' system. 

Twelfth.  That  eight  hours*  actual  work  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Thirteenth.  That  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  not  discriminate  ugainst  the 
United  Mine  Workers  ofAmerica. 

Fourteenth.  That  all  top  bauds  shall  not  receive  less  than  $1.50  per  day. 

Fifteenth.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  arbitration,  consiHting  of  two  operators  and 
two  miners,  and  when  these  four  can  not  agree,  they  shall  choose  aTiftu  man. 

Whenever  a  difficulty  arises  between  the  miners  and  the  operators  which  can  not 
be  settled  by  the  mine  officers  and  the  pit  committee,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
district  board  of  arbitration  above  referred  to,  and  tbe  operator  and  the  miner 
or  miners  interested  shall  each  appoint  two  members  of  said  board,  and  these  foor, 
if  necessary,  when  they  can  not  agree,  shall  choose  a  fifth  member.  The  mine  and 
mines  thus  affected  shall  continue  in  operation  pending  the  decision  of  said  board 
of  arbitration,  and  whatever  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties  to 
said  arbitration. 

Sixteenth.  It  is  agreed  that  tbe  question  of  tbe  mine  physician  or  physicians  be 
left  to  each  local  camp  for  settlement. 

Seventeenth.  It  is  further  agreed  between  tbe  parties  hereto  that  they  shall  meet 
on  tbe  first  Monday  in  June,  1900,  in  the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  a  new  contract,  if  one  be  desired,  and  all  differences  that  they  can 
not  ami<ably  settle  between  themselves  shall  be  settled  by  a  board  of  arbitration 
constituted  as  the  board  of  arbitration  above  referred  to,  and  the  contract  entered 
into  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  hereto  for  one  year  from  September  1, 1900. 

Eighteenth.  We,  the  undersigned,  respective  ])arties  to  tbe  above  agreement,  have 
read  tbe  same  and  fully  approved  the  decisions  contained  therein,  and  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  on  benalf  of  themselves  and  the  members  of  their  organiKation, 
bind  themselves  to  faithfully  carry  out  and  stand  by  the  agreements  herein 
contained. 

Witness  our  hands  in  duplicate,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


The  Osage  Goal  and  Mining  Company  at  Krebs  have  steadily  ran 
their  mines  all  through  the  strike,  and  their  output  for  the  months  of 
May  and  June  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year  for 
the  same  months.  They  employ  principally  white  labor,  a  large  per- 
centage of  whom  are  Italians,  and  a  few  negroes.  As  this  is  the  only 
company  in  the  Territory  whose  old  employees  have  remained  at  work, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  have  concentrated  their  forces  on  this  camp, 
but  with  veiy  slight  success.  Occasionally  a  few  men  would  quit,  but 
their  places  were  soon  filled,  and  notwithstanding  the  constant  exertion 
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and  use  of  all  the  means  usually  adopted  to  induce  or  comx>el  employees 
to  quit,  a  large  number  of  employees  have  steadily  remained  at  work. 

At  Lehigh  the  miners  of  the  Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  or 
the  larger  percentage  of  them,  quit  work.  In  the  meantime  the  Atoka 
Goal  and  Mining  Company  have  been  stripping  a  large  body  of  coal  and 
have  had  no  ti'ouble  in  getting  all  the  teams  and  laborers  needed,  and 
have  been  putting  out  from  18  to  25  cars  per  day,  except  when  stopped 
by  rain,  this  having  been  a  very  rainy  season.  Their  mine  Ho,  5  has 
been  idle  during  the  strike  and  has  remained  so  until  the  end  of  the 
current  year;  but,  at  this  writing,  the  company  is  bringing  in  negroes 
from  various  States  and  a  numl^r  of  white  men  and  have  start^  up 
the  mine.  Mine  !No.  6,  during  about  three  months,  ran  with  very  few 
bands,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  during  June  the  company  has 
imported  negroes  and  the  output  of  this  mine  is  steadily  increasing. 

At  Coalgate  very  little  work  has  been  done  since  March,  the  nunes 
of  the  Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement  Company  being  nearly 
entirely  idle.  Some  stripping  has  been  done.  The  firm  of  Perry  Broth- 
ers, of  Coalgate,  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  them.  After  a  short  period  of 
work,  however,  the  men  quit.  Perry  Brothers  thereon  refused  to  pay 
the  wages  due  and  brought  suit  against  the  union  for  damages.  The 
men  have  brought  individual  suits  for  wages,  the  mine  in  tiie  mean- 
time remaining  idle. 

At  Wilburton  the  mines  of  Degnau  &  Co.,  the  Ola  Coal  and  Mining 
Company,  and  the  Wilburton  Coal  Company  have  been  greatly  ham- 
pered, but  during  May  and  June  steadily  increased  their  output,  which 
now  exceeds  that  of  corresponding  months  in  previous  years. 

At  Haileyville  the  Hailey  Coal  and  Mining  Company  have  worked 
with  a  reduced  force.  At  Shady  Point  the  Ozark  Coal  and  Railway 
Company  have  also  had  to  work  with  somewhat  reduced  force. 

At  Poteau  the  Indianola  Coal  and  Bailway  Company  signed  the 
scale  and  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  union,  but  in  a  very  short 
time  the  men  again  struck  and  the  mines  have  since  been  idle. 

The  mines  of  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company  at  Cherryvale 
have  been  worked  under  difficulties,  but  during  May  and  June  negroes 
have  been  brought  in  from  various  States,  and  the  prospect  now  is 
that  the  output  will  constantly  increase. 

The  Milby  and  Dow  mines  and  the  various  smaller  operations  have 
by  turns  been  idle  or  running  with  small  force,  but  during  the  month 
of  June  the  output  will  be  as  large  as  usual  for  that  month. 

Generally,  while  the  work  has  been  surrounded  with  more  or  less 
difficulties,  the  output  of  the  Indian  Territory  during  the  strike  has 
been  greater  than  for  any  corresponding  time  in  previous  years.  No 
doubt  it  has  been  somewhat  more  expensive  to  produce  this  coal  during 
such  disadvantageous  circumstances,  but  this  will  probably  be  com- 
pensated for  to  some  extent  by  the  increased  demand. 

It  is  only  to  one  in  constant  touch  with  the  miners  that  the  deplor- 
able results  consequent  upon  a  strike  are  apparent.  Lifelong  friend- 
ships are  sundereil  and  undying  enmities  born;  the  results  of  thrift 
and  the  economy  of  years  are  thrown  away;  business  men  equally  feel 
the  effects  of  a  strike,  and  communities  which  have  before  been  pros- 
perous and  peaceful  become  disturbed  and  unsettled.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  average  miner  is  of  average  intelligence  and  good  habits,  and 
that  if  the  strike  question  could  be  eliminated  the  life  and  surround- 
ings of  the  miner  would  be  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
workman. 
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Bat  it  invariably  takes  from  one  to  two  years  for  a  commnnily  to 
entirely  recover  from  a  strike,  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  hoped  that 
some  more  sensible  way  of  redressing  grievances  or  of  arriving  at 
anderstandings  between  employer  and  employed  other  than  the  present 
system  of  striking  will  be  adopted,  for  a  strike  always  does  and,  it 
would  seem,  always  will  eventually  result  in  more  or  less  suffering  to 
the  miner  and  his  family  and  loss  to  the  mine  owners. 

I  append  hereto  copies  of  correspondence  relative  to  thickness  of  pil- 
lars to  be  left  between  adjoining  coal  mines: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  United  States  Indian  Inspector  for  Indian  Territory, 

MuBcogety  Ind,  T.,  July  IS,  1899, 

Sir:  Under  dat«  of  the  19th  nltimo  the  mining  trustees  for  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  submitted  the  question  of  how  wide  the  pillar  of  coal  should  be 
between  adjoining  mines  of  two  operators  in  those  nations.  1  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Department  under  date  of  June  20,  1899,  and  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  the  reply  of 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dated  June  30, 1899,  wherein  he  states: 

''The  Acting  Commissioner  concurs  with  yon  that  the  matter  should  be  left  t<i  the 
mine  inspector,  but  states  that  should  the  Department  consider  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
over  which  the  inspector  should  have  supervision,  the  office  is  of  the  opinion  that 
200  feet  pillar  be  lett,  as  recommended  by  the  inspector. 

''Certainly,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  inspector  has  jurisdiction  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  the  Department  agrees  with  your  recommendation  that  the  size  of  such 
pillars  should  not,  ordinarily,  be  less  than  200  feet." 

A  copy  of  the  said  letter  of  the  honorable  Secretary  is  herewith  transmitted  for 
your  iniormation. 

Very  respectfuUy,  J.  Geo.  Wright, 

United  States  Indian  Inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  Indian  Territory, 

South  McMester,  Ind,  T, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  C,  June  SO,  1899, 

Sir  :  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  of  June  28,  1899,  f^om  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  transmitting  your  report  relative  to  how  wide  the 
pillar  of  coal  should  be  between  adjoining  mines  of  two  operators. 

You  submit  the  statements  of  dinerent  coal  operators  and  the  mineral  trustees  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  whose  estimates  of  what  the  size  should  be 
vary  from  60  feet  to  100  feet.  You  also  transmit  a  letter  from  the  mine  inspector  of 
the  Indian  Territory  to  said  trustees,  in  which  he  says  such  piUars  should  not  be 
less  than  200  feet,  ft  is  your  opinion  that  this  matter  should  be  left  to  the  United 
States  mine  inspector,  as  the  manner  of  operating  mines  is  under  his  jurisdiction ; 
that  you  should  hesitate  to  recommend  a  pular  less  in  width  than snei^es ted  by  him. 

The  Acting  Commissioner  concurs  with  you  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the 
mine  inspector,  but  states  that  should  the  Department  consider  that  it  is  not  a  mat> 
ter  over  which  the  inspector  should  have  supervision  the  office  is  of  the  opinion  that 
200  feet  pillar  be  left  as  recommended  by  the  inspector. 

Certainly,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  inspector  has  jurisdiction  in  such  matters, 
and  the  Department  agrees  with  your  recommendation  that  the  size  of  such  pillars 
should  not,  ordinarily,  be  less  than  200  feet. 
RespectfuUy, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary, 

United  States  Indian  Inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory. 


Office  of  United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  Indian  Territory, 

South  Mc  J  tester,  July  IS,  1899, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  relating  to  the  size  of  pillars  that  should  be  left  between 
coal  companies'  mines  where  the  Teases  adjoin  and  the  workings  are  driven  toward 
each  other;  also  the  copy  of  letter  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  take  the  position  that  200  feet  is  the  limit  of  safety,  as  that  leaves  each  one  100 
feet  on  their  side  of  the  line,  and  in  case  of  either  parties  abandnninir  their  works 
and  same  tilling  with  water,  with  a  less  thickness  oif  pillar  and  the  danger  of  inao- 
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onrate  snrvey  or  encroachment  by  either  party,  there  misht  be  and  wonld  be  &;reat 
danger  to  the  mine  in  operation  by  breaking  into  any  body  of  water  that  might  be 
in  the  abandoned  workings.  Where  mines  adjoin  closely  the  safest  thins;  to  do 
would  be  to  break  from  one  mine  into  the  other :  then  both  woul(l  have  to  be  kept 
pnmped  out  in  order  to  operate  either,  and  an  adaitional  escapement  would  be  had. 
I  can  not  agree  to  any  thickness  of  pillar  less  than  200  feet. 
Yours,  truly, 

L.  W.  Bryan, 
United  States  Mine  Inepector  for  Indian  Territory, 
Hon.  J.-  Geo.  Wright, 

United  States  Indian  Inepecter,  Muscogee,  Ind,  T. 

LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  MINING   IN  THE   INDIAN   TEEEITORY. 

Since  the  issuance  of  my  last  report  the  Ghoctaws  and  Ghickasaws, 
by  vote,  have  ratified  the  agreement  made  between  the  Dawes  Commis- 
sion and  the  said  nations,  and  therefore  the  agreement  governs  in  regard 
to  mineral  leases  in  those  nations.  In  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations, 
however,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 1898, 
and  known  as  the  Curtis  bill,  govern.  I  append  a  copy  of  the  Dawes 
agreement  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  mining  industry,  followed  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  circulars  of 
the  United  States  Indian  inspector  and  coal  trustees  in  relation  thereto. 
Following  these  I  give  a  copy  of  that  portion  of  the  Curtis  bill  which 
is  applicable  to  the  mining  industry  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations, 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  and  circulars  in  regard  to  the  two  latter 
nations. 

Following  is  the  portion  or  portions  of  the  Dawes  or  Atoka  agree- 
nieut  relating  to  mining  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations, 
Indian  Territory: 

It  is  agreed  that  all  the  coal  and  asphalt  within  the  limitR  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
aaaw  nations  shall  remain  and  be  the  common  property  of  the  members  of  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  tribes  (freedmen  excepted),  so  that  each  and  every  member  shall 
have  an  equal  and  undivided  interest  in  the  whole;  and  no  patent  provided  for  in  this 
agreement  shall  convey  any  title  thereto.  The  revenues  from  coal  and  asphalt,  or  so 
much  as  shall  be  necessaij,  shall  be  used  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Indian 
blood  of  the  members  of  said  tribes.  Such  coal  and  asphalt  mines  as  are  now  in 
operation,  and  all  others  which  may  hereafter  be  leased  and  operated,  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  two  trustees,  who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  one  on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  who  shall  be  a  Choctaw  by  blood,  whose  term  shall  be  for  four  years, 
and  one  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  who  shall 
be  a  Chickasaw  by  blood,  whoae  term  shall  be  for  two  years,  after  which  the  term 
of  appointees  shall  be  for  four  years.  Said  trustees,  or  either  of  them,  may,  at  any 
time,  be  removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  good  cause  shown.  They 
shall  each  give  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  under  such  rules  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Their  salaries  shall  be  fixed 
and  paid  by  their  respective  nations,  each  of  whom  shall  make  full  report  of  all  his 
acts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  quarterly.  All  such  acts  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  said  Secretary > 

All  coal  and  asphalt  mines  in  the  two  nations,  whether  now  developed  or  to  be 
hereafter  developed,  shall  be  operated  and  the  royalties  thereftt>m  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  drawn  therefrom  ander  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

AH  contracts  made  by  the  national  agents  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
for  operating  coal  and  asphalt  with  an^  person  or  corporation,  which  were  on  April 
twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  being  operated  in  good  faith,  are 
hereby  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  the  lessee  shall  have  the  right  to  renew  the  same 
when  they  expire,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

All  agreements  heretofore  made  by  any  person  or  corporation  with  any  member 
or  members  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain 
such  member  or  members'  permission  to  operate  coal  or  asphalt,  are  hereby  declared 
void:  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  impair  the  rights  of  any  holder 
or  owner  of  a  leasehold  interest  in  any  oil,  coal  rights,  asphalt,  or  mineral  which 
have  been  assented  to  by  act  of  Congress,  bnt  all  snch  interests  shall  oontinuo  onim- 
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paired  hereby,  and  shall  be  assured  by  new  leases  from  such  trnstees  of  coal  or 
asphalt  claims  described  therein,  by  application  to  the  trustees  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  subject,  however,  to  payment  of  advance 
royalties  herein  prpvided  for. 

All  leases  under  this  agreement  shall  include  the  coal  or  asphaltnm  or*  other 
mineral,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  or  under  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  shall  be 
in  a  square  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  shall  be  for  thirty  years.  The  rovalty  on  coal 
shall  be  fifteen  cents  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  on  all  coal  minea,  payable  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month  next  succeeding  that  in  which  it  is  mined.  Roy- 
alty on  asphalt  shall  be  sixty  cents  per  ton,  payable  same  as  coal :  Provide,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  reduce  or  advance  royalties  on  coal  and  asphalt 
when  he  deems  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  to  do  so. 
No  royalties  shall  be  paid,  except  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  as  herein  provided. 

All  lessees  shall  pay  on  each  coal  or  asphalt  claim  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  in  advance  for  the  first  and  second  years,  two  hundred  dollars  per  annam 
in  advance  for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  five  hundred  dollars  for  eacn  succeed- 
ing year  thereafter.  All  such  payments  shall  be  treated  as  advance  royalty  on  the 
mine  or  claim  on  which  they  are  made,  and  shall  be  a  credit  as  royalty  when  each  said 
mine  is  developed  and  operated  and  its  production  is  in  excess  of  such  guaranteed 
annual  advance  payments,  and  all  persons  having  coal  leases  must  pay  said  annual 
advance  payments  on  each  claim  whether  developed  or  nndeveloped :  rrorided,  kino- 
ever.  That  should  any  lessee  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  advanced  annual  royalty 
for  the  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  same  becomes  due  and  payable  on  any  lease, 
the  lease  on  which  default  is  made  shall  become  null  and  void,  and  the  royalties  paid 
in  advance  thereon  shall  then  become  and  be  the  money  and  property  of  tne  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations. 

In  surface,  the  use  of  which  is  reserved  to  present  coal  operators^  shall  be  included 
such  lots  in  towns  as  are  occupied  by  lesseer  houses,  either  occupied  by  said  lessees' 
employees  or  as  ofl9ces  or  warehouses :  Providedy  hotceverj  That  in  those  town  sites 
designated  and  laid  out  under  the  provision  of  this  agreement,  where  coal  leases  are 
now  being  operated  and  coal  is  being  mined,  there  shall  be  reserved  fVom  appraise- 
ment and  sale  all  lots  occupied  by  houses  of  miners  actually  engaged  in  mining,  and 
only  while  they  are  so  engaged,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  suflQcient  amount  of]au<l, 
to  be  determined  by  the  town-site  board  of  appraisers,  to  furnish  homes  for  the  men 
actually  engaged  in  working  for  the  lessees  operating  said  mines,  and  a  sufficient 
amount  for  all  buildings  and  machinery  for  mining  purposes:  And  provided  farther. 
That  when  the  lessees  shall  cease  to  operate  said  mines,  then,  and  in  that  event,  the 
lots  of  land  so  reserved  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  coal  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes. 

That  whenever  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  shall  be  required 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  then  the  fund  arising  from  such  royalties 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  equal  benefit  of  their  members  (Ireedmen  excepted)  in 
such  manner  as  the  tribes  may  direct. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  United  States  courts  now  existing  or  that  may  here- 
after be  created  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  con- 
troversies growing  out  of  the  titles,  ownership,  occupation,  possession,  or  use  of 
real  estate,  coal,  and  asphalt  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes,  and  of  all  persons  charged  witin  homicide,  embezzlement,  bribery,  and 
embracery,  breaches  or  disturbances  of  the  peace,  and  carrying  weapons,  hereafter 
committed  in  the  territory  of  said  tribes,  without  reference  to  race  or  citizenship  of 
the  person  or  persons  charged  with  such  crime,  and  any  citizen  or  officer  of  the 
Chootiiw  or  Chickasaw  nations  charged  with  such  crime  shall  be  tried  and,  if  con- 
victed, punished  as  though  he  were  a  citizen  or  officer  of  the  United  States. 

JRegulatian$  pre$cribed  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  govern  mineral  leoBee  and  other 
matter$  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chick€uaw  nationa^  Indian  Territory f  under  the  provieione 
of  the  agreement  of  April  5.t,  1897  ^  between  the  Commission  to  the  f^re  Civilized  Tribes  and 
the  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nattons,  as  ratified  by  act  of  Congress  of  June  £8, 1898, 
{30  Stat.,  496.) 

MINERAL  LRASE8. 

1.  The  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  set  out  in  section  29 
of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes/'  approved  June  28, 1898  (30  Sut ,  495>510), 
which  was  duly  ratified  on  August  24,  1898,  provides  that  the  leasing  and  operating 
of  ooal,  asphalt,  and  other  mineral  lands  in  said  nations  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
two  trustMs  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  executives  of  said  nations,  each  of  whom  shall  be  an  Indian  by  blood 
of  the  respective  nation  for  which  he  may  be  appointed. 

2.  Each  trostee  to  be  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  said  agreement  shall  bo 
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required  to  file  a  bond,  with  two  good  and  sufficient  Hureties  or  au  approved  trust 
or  surety  company,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  penal  sum  often  thou- 
sand dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  perfomiance  of  his  duties  under  said 
agreement  as  prescribed  therein,  and  in  accordance  with  these  regulations.  Said 
bonds  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  said  trustees  shall 
be  permitted  to  enter  upon  their  duties. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  receiye  applications  from  parties  desiring 
to  make  leases  of  lands  within  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  for  the  purpose 
of  ongagine  in  the  mining  of  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  minerals,  to  examine  said  appli- 
cations and  transmit  the  same,  with  report  of  facts,  to  the  United  States  Indian 
inspector  stationed  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  on  receipt  of  authority  from  him  for 
that  purpose  to  enter  Jointly  into  leases  with  all  parties  to  whom  the  privilege  of 
leasing  lands  in  said  nations  for  mining  purposes  shall  be  approved  by  him  in  such 
form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Said  trustees  snail  also  make  an  examination  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  it  shall 
be  deemed  expedient,  and  at  least  once  in  ever^  month,  int-o  the  operations  of  all 
persons,  corporations,  or  companies  operating  mines  within  said  nations,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  minerals  produced  by  each,  the  amount  of  royalty,  if 
any,  due  and  unpaid  by  each,  and  all  other  information  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  in  the  premises  |  and  for 
this  purpose  all  persons,  corporations,  or  companies  operating  mines  within  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  shall  give  said  trustees  access  to  any  and  all  of 
their  books  and  records  necessary  or  required  by  them  to  be  examined,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter  said  trustees  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, through  said  Indian  inspector,  of  all  their  acts  under  said  agreement  and  these 
regulations. 

4.  All  indentures  of  lease  made  by  the  trustees,  as  above  provided,  shall  be  in 
quadruplicate  and  shall  contain  a  clear  and  full  description  bv  legal  subdivisions  of 
the  tract  or  tracts  of  land  covered  thereby,  not  to  exceed  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  which  legal  subdivisions  must  be  contiguous  to  each  other.  Said  indentures 
of  lease  so  executed  shall  be  transmitted  through  the  United  States  Indian  inspector 
stationed  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  his  approval,  and  no  lease  shall  be  valid 
until  the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

5.  Royalties  shall  be  required  of  all  lessees  as  follows,  viz: 

On  coal,  fifteen'  cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  of  coal  produced  weighing 
two  thousand  pounds. 

On  asphalt,  sixty  cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  produced  weighing  two 
thousand  pounds. 

The  right  is  reserved,  however,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  special  cases 
to  either  reduce  or  advance  the  royalty  on  coal  and  asphalt  on  the  presentation  of 
facts  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations,  but  the  advancement  or  reduction  of  royalty  on  coal  and  asphalt  in  a  par- 
ticular case  shall  not  operate  in  any  way  to  modify  the  general  provisions  of  this 
regulation  fixing  the  minimum  royalty  as  above  set  out. 

On  ffilsonite,  elaterite,  and  other  like  mineral  substances  the  rovalty  shall  be  fixed 
according  to  the  comparative  market  value  of  the  same  to  the  value  of  asphalt. 

On  oil,  ten  per  centum  of  the  value  of  all  oil  produced,  the  royalty  to  be  ascer- 
tained on  the  value  of  the  oil  produced  in  its  crude  state,  nnd  on  all  other  miner- 
als, surh  as  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  the  like,  as  follows,  sampling  charges  to  be  first 
deducted :  On  all  net  smelter  returns  of  ore  of  fifty  ($50)  dollars  per  ton  and  under, 
a  royalty  of  ten  (10)  per  cent;  on  all  net  smelter  returns  of  ore  over  fifty  ($50)  dol- 
lars per  ton  and  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ($150)  dollars  per  ton,  a  royalty  of 
fifteen  (15)  per  cent;  on  all  net  smelter  returns  of  ore  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
($150)  dollars  per  ton  and  less  than  three  hundred  ($300)  dollars  per  ton,  a  royalty 
of  twenty  (20)  per  cent;  and  on  all  net  smelter  returns  of  ore  over  three  hundred 
($300)  dollars  per  ton,  a  royalty  of  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent. 

Provided,  That  all  lessees  shall  be  required  to  pay  advanced  royalties,  as  provided 
in  said  agreement,  on  ull  mines  or  claims,  whether  developed  or  not,  to  be  **  a  credit 
on  royalty  when  each  said  mine  is  developed  and  operated  and  its  production  is  in 
excess  of  such  guaranteed  annual  advanced  payments,''  as  follows,  viz :  One  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  in  a<lvance  for  the  first  and  second  years,  two  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  in  advance  for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  five  hundred  dollars  in 
advance  for  each  succeeding  year  thereafter;  and  that,  should  any  lessee  neglect  or 
refuse  to  pay  such  advanced  royalty  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  same 
becomes  due  and  payable  on  any  lease,  the  lease  on  which  default  is  made  shall 


'  By  an  amendment  to  these  Rules  and  Regulations,  Issued  January  6,  1899,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  changed  the  rate  of  royalty  on  coal  to  10  cents  for  each 
Mid  every  ton  of  screened  coul. 
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become  null  and  void,  and  all  royalties  paid  in  advance  shall  be  forfeited  and  become 
the  money  and  property  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

6.  That  all  lessees  of  sand  or  gravel  deposits  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  royalty  of 
not  less  than  two  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  all  such  material  removed,  to  be  measured 
as  the  same  may  lie  in  the  original  deposit;  and  for  this  purpose  the  lessee  shall, 
before  removal,  cause  such  levels  or  bench  marks  to  be  established  or  laid  out  aa  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  proper  measurement  of  the  (^uantit^  removed  after 
the  same  has  been  excavated.  And  all  lessees  of  stone  quarries  shall  be  required  to 
pay  a  royolty  on  granite  of  not  less  than  ten  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  all  stone  quar- 
ried, measured  by  run  of  quarry,  and  on  all  stone  other  than  granite  the  royalty 
shall  be  proportionate  to  the  comparative  value  of  such  stone  with  the  value  of 
granite,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  * 

7.  All  lessees  of  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  minerals  on  land  allotted,  sold,  or 
reserved  shall  be  required,  before  the  commencement  of  operations,  to  pay  to  the 
individual  owner  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  necessary  surface  for  prospecting  and 
mining,  including  the  right  of  way  for  necessary  railways  and  the  damage  done  to 
the  lands  and  improvements;  and  in  case  of  disagreement,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ascertainment  of  the  fair  value  of  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  actual  damage  done, 
the  owner  of  the  land  and  the  lessee  shall  each  select  an  arbitrator,  who,  together 
yrith  such  person  as  shall  be  a]3pointed  or  designated  by  the  inspector  located  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  shall  constitute  a  board  to  consider  and  ascertain  the  amount 
that  shall  be  paid  by  the  lessee  on  account  of  use  of  the  land  and  damage  done,  and 
the  award  of  such  board  shall  be  tinal  and  conclusive,  unless  the  award  be  impeached 
for  fraud.  All  timber  and  other  materials  taken  by  the  lessee  from  laud  allotted, 
sold,  or  reserved  for  use  in  the  erection  of  buildings  thereon,  and  in  the  mine  or 
mines  operated  by  hiui  thereon,  as  for  shoring  levels  in  coal  mines,  and  so  forth, 
shall  be  paid  for  by  the  lessee  at  the  usual  rates. 

8.  The  owners  or  holders  of  leases  which  have  been  assented  to  by  any  act  of 
Congress  shall  be  required  within  six  months  from  August  24, 1898,  to  enter  into 
new  leases  with  the  said  trustees  under  the  provisions  of  said  agreement,  said  leases 
to  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  said  agreement  and  of  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  any  others  that  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  provisions  of  said  agreement. 

9.  Persons,  corporations,  and  companies  who,  under  the  customs  and  laws  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  have  made  leases  with  the  national  agents  of  said 
nations  of  lands  therein  for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  minerals, 
and  who,  prior  to  April  23, 1897,  nad  taken  possession  of  and  were  operating  in  good 
faith  any  mine  of  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  minerals  in  said  nation,  shall  be  protected 
in  their  right  to  continue  the  operation  of  such  mines  for  the  period  and  on  the 
terms  contained  in  the  lease  made  to  said  persons,  corporations,  or  companies  by 
such  national  agents,  and  shall  have  the  right,  at  the  expiration  of  said  term,  to 
renew  the  lease  of  such  mines,  subject,  however,  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  said 
agreement  and  of  these  regulations :  FroHded,  Tnat  such  persons,  corporations,  or 
companies  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  the  expiration  of  their  leases  with  the 
national  agents  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  apply  to  the  said  trustees 
for  a  renewal  of  their  leases  under  said  agreement.  And  all  corporations  which, 
under  charters  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  had 
entered  upon  and  improved  and  were  occupying  and  operating  any  mine  of  coal, 
asphalt,  or  other  mineral  within  said  Chickasaw  Nation  shall  have  a  preference  right 
to  lease  the  mines  occupied  and  operated  by  such  corporations,  subject  to  all  the 
general  provisions  of  said  agreement  and  of  these  regulations :  Provided^  That  should 
there  arise  a  controversy  between  two  or  more  of  such  corporations,  the  respective 
rights  of  each  shall  be  determined  after  an  investigation  by  the  inspector  located  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
fh>m  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

10.  All  leases  made  prior  to  April  23, 1897,  by  any  .person  or  coiporation,  with  any 
member  or  members  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  obtain  the  permission  of  such  member  or  members  to  operate  coal  or  asphalt 
mines  within  the  said  nations,  are  declared  void  by  said  agreement,  and  no  person, 
corporation,  or  company  occupying  any  lands  within  either  of  said  nations,  under 
snon  individual  leases,  or  operating  coal  or  other  mines  on  such  lands,  under  color 
of  such  leases,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  any  ri^ht  or  preference  in  the  making 
of  any  lease  or  leases  for  mining  purposes  embracing  the  lands  covered  by  such  per- 
sonal leases,  by  reason  thereof;  out  parties  in  possession  of  mineral  land  who  have 
made  improvements  thereon  for  the  purpose  of  mining  shall  have  a  preference  right 
to  lease  the  land  upon  which  said  improvements  have  been  made,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  said  agreement  and  these  regulations. 

11.  Where  two  or  more  persons,  corporations,  or  companies  shall  make  application 
for  the  leasing  of  the  same  tract  of  land  for  mining  purposes,  and  a  controversy 
arises  between  such  persons,  corporations,  or  companies  as  to  the  right  of  each  to 
obtain  the  lease  of  such  land,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Indian 
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inspector  stationed  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  investigate  into  the  rights  of  the 
parties  and  determine  as  to  which  shall  be  ^ven  the  right  to  lease  the  lands  in  con- 
troversy, subject  to  appeal  as  above  stated  in  paragraph  9. 

12.  All  lessees  will  be  required  to  keep  a  fiill  and  correct  account  of  all  their 
operations  under  leases  entered  into  under  said  agreement  and  these  regulations, 
and  their  books  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  examination  of  said  trustees,  of  the 
United  States  Indian  inspector  stationed  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  such  other 
officer  or  officers  of  the  Indian  department  as  shall  be  instructea  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  make  such  examination ; 
but,  except  as  to  the  said  trustees  and  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  located  m 
the  Indian  Territory,  no  lessee  will  be  held  to  have  violated  this  regulation  for 
refusing  to  permit  an  examination  of  his  books  by  any  person  unless  such  person 
shall  produce  written  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  requiring  him  to  make  such  an  examination,  and 
said  lessees  shall  make  all  their  reports  to  said  United  States  Indian  inspector,  and 
they  shall  be  subject  to  any  instructions  given  by  him. 

13.  All  royalties,  including  advanced  royalties,  as  provided  for  in  said  agreement 
and  in  these  regulations,  shall  be  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  the  Union  agency  in  the  Indian  Territory,  who 
shall  be  at  all  times  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  United  States  Indian 
inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory.  The  advanced  royalties  are  payable  one  hundred 
dollars  on  the  making  of  the  leaae,  one  hundred  dollars  in  one  year  thereafter,  two 
hundred  dollars  two  years  thereafter,  two  hundred  dollars  three  years  thereafter, 
and  five  hundred  dollars  on  the  fourth  au^  each  succeeding  year  until  the  end  of  the 
term  thereof. 

All  other  royalties,  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  provided  in  these  regulations, 
unless  modified  in  any  particular  case  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  herein 
provided,  shall  be  payable  to  said  United  States  Indian  agent  monthly,  and  shall  be 
paid  on  or  before  toe  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month  succeeding  the  date  when  such 
monthly  royalties  shall  have  accrued.  All  monthly  royalties  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  sworn  statement,  in  duplicate,  by  the  person,  corporation,  or  company  making 
the  same  as  to  the  output  of  the  mine  of  such  person,  corporation,  or  company  for 
the  month  for  which  royalties  may  be  tendered.  One  part  of  said  sworn  statement 
Hhall  be  filed  with  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affiairs,  and  the  other  part  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  United 
States  Indian  inspector  located  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

14.  The  said  United  States  Indian  agent  shall  receive  and  receipt  for  all  royal  ties  paid 
into  his  hands  when  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement  as  above  provided,  but  not 
otherwise;  and  all  royalties  received  by  him  shall  be,  as  soon  as  practicable,  depos- 
ited with  the  United  States  sub  treasurer  at  St.  Louis,  in  like  manner  as  a^e  deposited 
moneys  known  in  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office  as  Miscellaneous  receipts, 
Class  III,  with  a  statement  showing  the  proportionate  shares  of  each  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations. 

15.  All  royalties  collected  and  deposited  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  as 
above  set  forth,  shall  be  held  to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
in  their  respective  proportions,  and  shall  be  subject  to  disbursement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  in  accordance  with  said  agreement. 

16.  All  lessees  under  said  agreement  and  these  regulations  will  be  required  to 

f^ive  bond,  with  two  good  and  sufficient  sureties  or  an  approved  surety  company, 
or  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  obligations  under  their  leases  in  such  penalties  as 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  ease  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  until  such 
bond  is  filed  by  the  lessee  and  approved  and  a  *xepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior no  rights  or  interests  under  any  lease  shall  accrue  to  such  lessee.  • 

17.  llie  right  to  alter  or  amend  these  regulatJons  is  reserved. 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

Waahington^  October  7, 1898. 


Appendix. 

indian  territory  mining  lrasb  (choctaw  and  chickasaw  nations). 

lodenture  of  lease,  made  and  entered  into  in  quadruplicate  on  this  day  of 

•,  A.  D.  189  ,  by  and  between  ■ and as  mining  trustees 


of  tbe  Cboctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and 

of ,  county  of ,  State  of ,  part     of  the  second  part,  under  and  id 

Snrsuance  of  tne  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898  (30 
tats.,  495),  the  a|2;reement  set  out  in  section  twenty-nine  thereof  duly  ratified  on 
August  24, 1898,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  October  7,  1898,  relative  to  mining  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations. 

Now,  therefore,  this  indenture  witnessetb,  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  for 
and  in  consideration  of  tbe  royalties,  covenants,  stipulations,  and  conditions  here> 
inafter  contained  and  hereby  agreed  to  be  paid,  observed,  and  performed  by  the 

part     of  the  second  part, executors,  adraiuistrators,  or  assigns,  do  hereby 

demise,  grant,  and  let  unto  the  part     of  the  second  part, executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns,  the  following-described  tract  of  land,  lying  and  being  within 

the Nation,  and  within  the  Indian  Territory,  to  wit :  The of  section  — 

of  township'  of  range'  of  the  Indian  meridian,  and  containing 

acres,  more  or  less,  for  the  full  term  of years  from  the  date  hereof  for  the  sole 

purpose  of  prospecting  for  and  mining  ^ . 

In  consideration  of  the  premises  the  part    of  the  second  part  hereby  agree    and 

bind ,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the 

United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  as  royalty,  the 
sums  of  money  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Oil  the  production  of  all  coal  mines  developed  and  operated  under  this  lease  the 
sum  of cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  of  coal  produced. 

On  asphaltum  the  sum  of cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  prodnced. 

On  oil  the  sum  of per  centum  of  the  value  of  all  oil  prodnced. 

On  all  other  minerals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  tbe  like,  as  follows  (sampling 
charges  to  be  first  deducted) :  On  all  net  smelter  returns  of  ore  of  fifty  ($50)  dollars 
per  ^n  and  under,  a  royalty  of  ten  (10)  per  cent;  on  all  net  smelter  returns  of  ore 
over  fifty  ($50)  dollars  per  ton  and  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ($150)  dollars  per 
ton,  a  royalty  of  fifteen  (15)  per  cent;  on  all  net  smelter  returns  of  ore  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ($150)  dollars  per  ton  and  less  than  three  hundred  ($300)  dollars 
per  ton,  a  royalty  of  twenty  (20)  per  cent,  and  on  all  net  smelter  returns  of  ore  over 
three  hundred  ($300)  dollars  per  ton,  a  royalty  of  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent. 

And  all  said  royalties  accruing  for  any  month  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  or 
before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month  succeeding. 

And  the  part  of  the  second  part  further  agree  and  bind ,  executors,  admin- 
istrators, or  assigns  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for 
the  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  as  a<lvanced  royalty  on  each  and  every  mine  or 
claim  within  the  tract  of  land  covere<l  b^  this  lease  the  sums  of  money  as  follows, 
to  wit:  One  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance,  for  the  first  and  second  years; 
two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance,,  for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  skdvance,  for  the  fifth  and  each  succeeding  year  there- 
after of  the  term  for  which  this  lease  is  to  run,  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that 
said  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid  shall  be  a  credit  on  royalty  should  the 

gart  of  the  second  part  develop  and  operate  a  mine  or  mines  on  the  lands  leased 
y  this  indenture,  and  the  production  or  such  mine  or  mines  exceed  such  sums  paid 
as  advanced  royalty  as  above  set  forth,  and  further,  that  should  the  part  of  the 
second  part  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  advanced  annual  royalty  for  the  period  of 
sixty  days  after  the  same  becomes  due  and  payable  under  this  lease,  then  this  lease 
shall  be  null  and  void,  and  all  rovalties  paid  in  advance  shall  become  the  money  and 
property  of  the  Choctaw  and  Cnickasaw  tribes  of  Indians,  subject  to  the  regula- 
lations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  aforesaid. 

The  part  of  the  second  part  further  covenant  and  agree  to  exercise  diligence 
in  the  conduct  of  the  prospecting  and  mining  operations,  and  to  open  mines  or  sink 
wells  for  oil,  and  operate  the  same  In  a  workmimlike  manner  to  the  fhllest  possible 


>  State  whether  north  or  south.     "  State  whether  east  or  west.    -*  State  what  min- 
eral is  sought. 
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extent  on  the  above-deBcri1>ed  tract  of  land;  to  commit  no  waste  npon  said  land  or 
npon  the  mines  that  may  be  thereon,  and  to  suffer  no  waste  to  be  committed  thereon ; 
to  take  good  care  of  the  same,  and  to  surrender  and  return  the  premises  at  the 
expiration  of  this  lease  to  the  parties  of  the  first  part  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
received,  ordinary  wear  and  tear  in  the  proper  use  of  the  same  for  the  purposes  here- 
inbefore indicated  and  unavoidable  accidents  excepted,  and  not  to  remove  therefrom 

any  buildings  or  improvements  erected  thereon  during  said  term  by the  part 

of  the  second  part,  but  said  buildings  and  improvements  shall  remain  a  part  of  said 
land  and  become  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  land  as  a  part  of  the  considera- 
tion for  this  lease,  in  ad<tition  to  the  other  considerations  herein  specified — except 
engines,  tools,  and  machinery,  which  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  said  part 

of  the  second  part;  that will  not  permit  any  nuisance  to  be  maintained  on  the 

premises,  nor  allow  any  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  sold  or  eiven  away  to  be  used  for 

any  purposes  on  the  premises,  and  that will  not  use  the  premises  for  any  other 

purpose  than  that  authorized  in  this  lease,  nor  allow  them  to  be  used  for  any  other 

purpose;  that will  not  at  any  time  during  the  term  hereby  granted  assign  or 

transfer estate,  interest,  or  term  in  said  premises  and  land  or  the  appurtenances 

thereto  to  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever  without  the  written  consent  thereto  of 
the  parties  of  tne  first  part  being  first  obtained,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Interior. 

And  the  said  part     of  the  second  part  further  covenant     and  agree     that 

will  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  mining  operations,  showing  the  whole  amount  of 
mineral  mined  or  removed,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  lieu  on  all  implements,  tools, 
movable  machinery,  and  other  personal  chattels  used  in  said  prospecting  and  mining 
operations,  and  upon  all  snch  minerals,  metals,  and  substances  obtained  from  the  land 
herein  leased,  as  security  for  the  monthly  payment  of  said  royalties. 

And  the  part  of  the  second  part  agree  that  this  indenture  of  lease  shall  be  sub- 
ject in  all  respects  to  the  rules  and  regulations  heretofore  or  that  may  be  hereafter 
prescribed,  under  the  said  act  of  June  28,  1898,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
relative  to  mineral  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  and  further,  that 

nhould  the  part     of  the  second  part,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 

violate  any  of  the  covenants,  stipulations,  or  provisions  of  this  lease,  or  fail  for  the 
period  of  thirty  days  to  pay  the  stipulated  monthly  royalties  provided  for  herein, 
then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  at  liberty,  in  his  discretion,  to  avoid  this 
indenture  of  lease,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  annulled,  when  all  the  rights,  fran- 
chises, and  privileges  of  the  part     of  the  second  part, executors,  fulministra- 

tors,  or  assigns,  hereunder  shall  cease  and  end,  witnont  further  proceedings. 

The  part  of  the  second  part  firmly  bound  for  the  faithful  compliance  with  the 
stipulations  of  this  indenture  by  and  ander  the  bond  made  and  executed  by  the 

part     of  the  second  part  as  principal     and as  snret     entered  into 

the day  of ,  189 — ,  and  which  is  on  file  in  tho  Indian  Office. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  affixed  their  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  mentioned. 

*  Witnesses : 

as  to [SEAL.]  « 

Trustee  for  Choctaw  NaHo%» 


as  to [8EAL.1 

Trustee  for  Chiokaeaw  ifatUm. 


>  as  to [SKAL.] 

I  as  to [seal.] 

I  as  to [SEAL.] 

I  as  to [SEAL.  J 

[  as  to [seal.] 


(Indorsed :)  No. Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  mineral  lease, 

-,  Mining  Trueteee,    To  ,  of sec. ,  Tp 


R.  ,  in  the  Nation,  Indian  Territory.    Dated  ,  189—.    Expires 

,  19—. 


^  Two  witnesses  to  each  signature,  including  signatures  of  trustees. 

^  Stamps  are  required  by  the  act  of  June  13,  1898,  to  be  placed  on  leases  as  follows, 
viz :  Leases  for  one  year,  25  cents;  for  more  than  one  year  and  not  exceeding  three 
years,  50  cents,  and  for  more  than  three  yeftrs,  $1.  Lessees  must  famish  stamps  for 
all  leasee. 
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Dbpartmbmt  of  thb  Interior, 
U.  S.  Indian  Sbrvicb,  Union  Agency, 

Mu9cogee,  /.  T,, ,  189 — . 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  CofDmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  consideration 
with  my  report  of  even  date. 

,  Indian  In$p90ior, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Waahington,  D,  C, ,  189—. 

Respectfally  suhmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  favorable  recommen- 
dation. 

,  Commi$9ioner, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Woikingtonf  D,  C, ^  189—. 

Approved : 

,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  ' ,  of ,  as  prinoipalB. 

and ,  of ,  and ,  of ,  as  sureties,  are  held  and 

firmly  bound  nnto  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  sum  of dollars,  lawf^ 

money  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pavment  of  which,  well  and  truly  to  be  made, 
we  bind  ourselves,  and  each  of  us,  our  heirs,  successors,  executors,  and  administra- 
tors. Jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals,  and 
dated day  of ,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety . 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  sucb^  that  whereas  the  above  bonnden 

,  as  principal  — .  entered  into  a  certain  indenture  of  lease,  dated ,  189 — , 

with ana ,  mining  trustees  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

nations,  for  the  lease  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  located  in  the Nation,  Indian 

Territory,  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  for  and  mining  for  the  period 

of years. 

Now,  if  tlie  above  bonnden shall  faithfully  carry  out  and  observe 

all  the  obligations  assumed  in  said  indenture  of  lease  by ,  and  shall  observe 

all  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  regulations  made  or  which  shall  be  made 
thereunder,  for  the  government  of  trade  and  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes,  and  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  have  been  or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  act  of  June  28, 1898  (30  Stat.,  495),  relative  to  mining  leases 
in  the  Choctaw  and  ('hiokasaw  nations  in  the  Indian  Territory,  then  this  obligation 
shall  be  null  and  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  — 

[L.  8.]  » 


L.8.' 
L.S.] 
L.8.1 
'L.  8.] 


(Indorsed:)    Departmentof  the  Interior,  Washington^ D.C.    Bond  of 

lessee.. of in  the Nation,  Indian  Territory, for  mining  purposes.    Dated 

189..     Approved:     ,  Secretary, 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  SURETY. 
[To  be  QMd  only  when  individual  anroties  are  offered.] 


OF county  of, w 


I, ,  one  of  the  sureties  on  the  prefixed  bond  of ^—  as 

do  depose  and  say  that  I  am  worth,  in  unincumbered  property,  over  and  above  my 

debts,  liabilities,  and  exemptions  uudei  the  laws  of  the of dollars  and 

upward,  as  follows: 


>  The  Christian  names  and  residences  of  principals,  and  of  the  sureties,  where 
personal  sureties  are  given,  of  whom  there  must  be  two. 

*  There  must  be  at  least  two  witnesses  to  all  signatures,  though  the  same  two 
persons  may  witness  all. 

'  A  seal  must  be  attached  by  some  adhesive  substance  to  the  signatures  of  prin- 
cipals and  sureties. 
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Real  estate,  valued  at  $ ,  situate  in ,  and  consisting  of ' and 

Personal  estatOi  valned  at  $ — ,  located  in ,  and  consisting  of* . 

(Signature:) , 

(Posi-oflSce  address:) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this dkj  of ,  189-. 

[seal.]  , 


OP county  off ,  $$ : 


I, do  liereby  certify  that ,  who  administered  the  above 

oath,  was  at  the  time  of  doing  so  a in  and  for  said ,  duly  qualified  to 

act  as  such  and  to  administer  oaths  in  such  cases,  and  that  I  believe  his  signature, 
as  above  written,  is  genuine. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of this 

' day  of one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety . 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  C,  January  6, 1899. 

Amendment  to  regulations  governing  mineral  leasee  and  other  matters  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  in  the  Indian  Territory,  approved  October  7,  1898. 

In  pursuance  of  the  decision  of  the  Department  of  even  date  herewith,  in  the 
matter  of  royalty  required  of  lessees  of  coal  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Indian  nations,  the  second  and  third  lines  of  paragraph  5  of  ^*  Regulations  govern- 
ing mineral  leases  and  other  matters  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indian  nations, 
in  Indian  Territory,  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  of  April  23, 1897,  between  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  the  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  as  ratified  b^  act  of  Congress 
of  June  28, 1898  (30  Stats.,  496),"  are  hereby  amended,  to  take  efi^t  from  January 
1, 1899,  so  as  to  read : 

"  On  coal,  10  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened  over  meshes  1  inch  square/' 

Thos.  Ryan,  Acting  Secretary. 


The  information  contained  in  this  circular  lotter  is  given  to  parties  who  wish  to 
make  leases  of  mineralH  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  for  their  informa- 
tion, and  with  the  hope  that  it  will  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  October  7,  1898. 

The  following  form  of  application  will  suffice : 

"Mr.  N.  B.  AiNSWORTH, 

** Mineral  Trustee  for  Choctaw  Nation. 

"Mr.  L.  C.  BuRRis, 

**  Mineral  Trustee  for  Chickasaw  Nation,  McAlester^  Ind.  T. 

Gentlemen: — Application  is  hereby  made  to  you  to  lease  for  mining  purposes  for 
the  term  of  thirty  years  the  coal  (or  other  mineral,  as  the  case  may  l^)  in  or  under 
the  following-described  tracts  of  land.^' 

Here  give  the  exact  section  or  subdivision  thereof,  with  the  number  of  acres  of 
each,  carried  out  to  a  column,  as — 

AcrM. 

S  W.  i  of  section  16 160 

E.l  of  section  17 820 

N.  E.  i  of  section  20 160 

Wi  of  section  23 320 

Total 960 


1  Here  state  whether  city  property,  improved  or  unimproved,  or  improved  farms 
or  unimproved  lands.  Property  must  be  described  by  street  numbers,  lot  numbers, 
or  section  and  township  numbers. 

*  Here  describe  the  nature  of  the  property,  whether  notes,  bonds,  stocks,  merchan- 
dise, etc.    State  also  the  present  market  value  as  near  as  practicable. 
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All  in  township  5  north,  range  27  east.  This  application  is  made  under  the  roles 
and  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department  issued  October  7,  1898." 

The  sections  or  subdivisions  thereof  must  make  a  sum  total  of  960  acres,  which 
shall  be  in  a  square  as  nearly  as  possible.  Any  claim  extending  1  mile  or  1^  miles 
along  tbe  crop  and  1  mile  with  the  pitch  will  be  considered  as  nearly  in  a  square. 
But  the  claim  must  not  extend  more  than  1^  miles  along  tbe  crop.  We  prefer  the 
claim  to  be  1  mile  on  the  crop  and  1^  miles  with  the  pitch.  When  the  land  sought 
to  be  leased  lies  in  more  than  one  township  and  range,  the  townships  and  ranges 
must  be  giyen. 

Applications  must  be  made  in  quadruplicate  and  in  tyx>ewritten  form  (one  original 
and  three  carbon  copies  will  answer). 

In  signing  applications  in  quadruplicate,  each  applicant  must  sign  in  full  his  first 
Christian  name;  and  wheu  the  applicant  is  a  corporation,  the  name  of  the  State 
under  whose  laws  the  corporation  is  organized  must  be  given. 

The  application  must  be  accompaniea  by  a  correct  tracing  map,  9  inches  long  by  7 
inches  wide,  and  six  blue  prints  of  the  lands  sought  to  be  leased. 

On  receipt  of  the  application  thus  made  it  will  be  filed  in  the  general  office  of  tbe 
mineral  trustees,  at  McAlester,  I  nd.  T.  One  copy  of  the  application,  with  map  attached, 
will  be  returned  to  the  applicant;  the  other  copies  are  for  the  general  office. 

Wntten  notice  will  be  given  the  applicant  when  the  trustees  will  examine  in  person 
the  lands  sought  to  be  leased,  at  which  time  and  place  the  applicant  will  be  expected 
to  furnish  the  trustees  full  information  about  the  application,  and  whether  anyone 
else  has,  or  claims  to  have,  any  rights  to  such  lands. 

If  the  trustees  are  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  lease,  they  will  so 
recommend  to  the  United  States  Indian  inspector,  and,  when  given  authority  by  him, 
will  enter  into  leases  in  quadruplicate  witn  the  applicant. 

The  trustees  will  make  these  leases  in  due  form,  and  when  convenient  the  appli* 
cants  will  be  expected  to  come  to  the  general  office  to  sign  such  leases;  but  when  this 
would  be  too  great  inconvenience,  the  trustees  will  send  by  mail  or  express  these 
leases  to  the  applicants  to  be  signed  by  them. 

The  trustees  will  also  furnish  blank  bonds  and  affidavits  of  surety,  to  be  filled  out 
and  duly  executed  by  the  applicants.  The  bond  for  a  coal  lease  will  be  $50,000,  and 
for  an  asphalt  or  any  other  mineral  lease,  $5,000.  All  parties  must  qualify  to  these 
bonds  before  a  judge  of  the  United  States  court  or  a  district  attorney  thereof. 

The  internal-revenue  stamp  to  be  placed  on  each  bond,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
the  bond,  will  be  50  cents. 

Internal-revenne  stamps  must  also  be  place<l  on  one  copy  only  of  each  lease  and 
must  be  in  the  sum  of  $1. 

The  advanced  royalty  of  $100  on  each  lease  will  be  due  and  payable  to  the  United 
States  Indian  agent  at  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  when  the  leases  are  ready  to  be  delivered. 

This  letter  is  intended  to  comply  in  every  respect  with  the  Atoka  agreement  of 
April  23, 1897,  and  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
issued  October  7, 1898;  and  is  issued  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  aU  the  infor- 
mation we  can  to  parties  having  business  with  the  general  office,  and  to  save  as  much 
correspondence  as  possible  by  the  trustees. 

All  parties  making  applications  are  requested  to  exercise  patience,  as  the  trustees 
will  take  up  applications  as  soon  as  each  can  be  reached,  taking  up  each  application 
where  it  is  possible  in  its  turn. 

The  duties  of  the  trustees  are  various.  They  have  to  comply  strictly  with  the 
rules  of  the  Department  in  all  cases;  and,  when  in  doubt  as  to  their  duties  in  the 
premises,  have  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Department  for  its  opinion  and  direction. 
This,  of  course,  takes  time. 

Parties  from  a  distance  having  business  with  the  trustees  should  have  au  agreed 
day  for  the  time  of  meeting  before  starting. 

Respectfully,  N.  B.  Ainsworth, 

L.   C.   BURRIS. 

Trusieet. 

The  folIowiDg  is  the  portion  or  i)ortioiiB  of  the  Curtis  bill  applicable 
to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  with  the  rules  and  regulations  in 
regard  to  mining  leases  in  such  nations : 

The  act  of  Congress  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
for  other  purposes,  approved  June  28, 1898,  known  as  the  '*  Curtis  bill,''  makes  the 
following  provisions  which  affect  the  coal-mining  industry: 

**  Sec.  15.  *  *  *  The  person  authorized  by  the  tribe  or  tril>es  may  execute  or 
deliver  to  any  such  purchaser,  without  expense  to  him,  a  deed  conveying  to  him  the 
title  to  such  lauds  or  town  lots,  and  thereafter  the  purchase  money  sliall  become 
the  property  of  the  tribe,  and  all  such  moneys  shall,  wnen  titles  to  all  tbe  lots  in  the 
towns  belonging  to  any  tribe  have  been  thus  perfected,  be  paid  per  capita  to  the 
members  of  the  tnbe:  Provided,  kmoever,  That  in  those  town  sites  designated  and 
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laid  oat  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  where  coal  leases  are  now  being  operated 
and  coal  is  being  mined  there  nball  be  reserved  from  appraisemeut  and  sale  all  lots 
occupied  by  houses  of  miners  actually  engaged  in  mining,  and  only  while  they  are 
BO  engaged,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  sufficient  amount  of  land,  to  be  determined  by 
the  appraisern,  to  furnish  homes  for  the  men  actually  engaged  in  working  for  the 
lessees  operating  said  mines,  and  a  sufficient  amount  for  all  buildings  and  machinery 
for  mining  purposes:  And  provided  further,  That  when  the  lessees  shall  cease  to 
operate  said  mine,  then  and  in  that  event  the  lots  of  land  so  reserved  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  provided  for  in  this  act. 

''Sec.  16.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  after  the  passage  of  thiaact, 
except  as  hereinaft'Cr  provided,  to  claim,  demand,  or  receive,  for  his  own  use.  or  for 
the  use  of  anyone  else,  any  royalty  on  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  mineral,  or  on  any 
timber  or  lumber,  or  any  other  kind  of  property  whatsoever,  or  any  rents  on  any 
lands  or  property  belonging  to  any  one  of  said  tribes  or  nations  in  said  Territory, 
or  for  anyone  to  pay  to  any  individual  any  such  royalty  or  rents  or  any  considera- 
tion therefor  whatsoever;  and  all  royalties  and  rents  hereafter  pavable  to  the  tribe 
shall  be  paid,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belong:  Provided,  That  where  any  citizen  shall  be  in  possession  of  only 
such  amount  of  agricultural  or  grazing  lands  as  would  be  his  just  and  reasonable 
share  of  the  lands  of  his  nation  or  tribe,  and  that  to  which  his  wife  and  minor  chil- 
dren are  entitled,  he  may  continae  to  use  the  same  or  receive  the  rents  thereon  until 
allotment  has  been  made  to  him:  Provided  further ,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  impair  the  rights  of  any  member  of  a  tribe  to  dispose  of  any  timber  contained 
in  his,  her,  or  their  allotment." 

Bulea  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  imdrr  the  ffeneral  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  S8y  1898  {SO  Stats.,  ^^5),  to  govern  miscellaneous 
matters  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Under  the  general  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stats.,  495),  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  is  required  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  leasing 
of  lands  for  mineral  pui^oses,  the  collection  of  royalties,  rents,  and  other  revenues 
of  the  nations  within  said  Territory,  and  the  disbursement  of  money r  belonging  to 
such  nations;  therefore  the  following  rules  and  regulations  shall  apply  in  all  cases 
not  provided  for  by  specific  agreements  heretofore  ratihed  by  Congress  and  the 
nations  interested,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  rati  tied  by  such  nations,  and  regulations 
heretofore  or  hereafter  prescribed  under  8u<;h  agreements: 

MINERAL   LKASR8. 

1.  That  leases  under  section  13  of  the  said  act  shall  be  entered  into  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  on  blank  forms  prcHcribed  by  him,  and  no  lease  otherwise 
made  shall  be  valid  or  have  any  effect  whatever  to  vent  in  the  lessee  any  right  or 
interest  either  at  law  or  in  equity. 

2.  All  such  leases  shall  be  in  quadruplicate,  and  shall  contain  a  dear  and  full 
description  by  legal  subdivisions  of  the  tract  or  tracts  of  land  covered  fhereby,  not 
to  exceed  Mix  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  legal  subdivisions  must  be  contiguous 
to  each  other. 

3.  Minimum  royalties  shall  be  required  of  all  lessees  as  follows,  the  right  being 
reserved,  however,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  special  cases  to  either  rednce 
or  advance  the  royalty  on  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  minerals,  on  the  presentation  of 
facts  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  of  Indians  within 
which  such  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  minerals  may  be  located,  but  such  advancement  or 
reduction  of  royalty  in  a  particular  case  shall  not  operate  in  any  way  to  modify  the 
general  provisions  of  these  regulations  fixing  the  minimum  royalty  as  herein  pro- 
vided, viz : 

(a)  On  coal,  ten  cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  of  screened  coal  produced 
weighing  two  thousand  pounds. 

(6)  On  asphalt,  sixty  cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  produced  weighing  two 
thousand  pounds. 

(c)  On  gilsonite,  elaterlte,  and  other  like  mineral  substances  the  royalty  shall  be 
fixed  according  to  the  comparative  market  value  of  the  same  to  the  value  of  asphalt. 

(d)  On  oil,  ten  per  centum  of  the  value  of  all  oil  produced,  the  royalty  to  be  ascer- 
tained on  the  value  of  the  oil  in  its  crude  state. 

(e)  On  all  other  minerals— such  as  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  the  like — as  follows, 
sampling  charges^  be  first  deducted:  On  all  net  smelter  returns  of  ore  of  fifty  dol- 
lars ($50)  per  ton  and  under,  a  royalty  of  ten  (10)  per  cent;  <m  all  net  smelter 
returns  of  ore  over  fifty  dollars  ($50)  per  ton  and  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($150)  per  ton,  a  royalty  of  fifteen  (15)  per  cent;  on  adl  net  smelter  returns 
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April  IS,  1899, — I  again  inspected  the  Otero  mine.  I  measnred  15,780  cabio  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and 
foand  them  in  good  condition.    On  this  date  the  mine  was  not  being  operated. 

May  ^6,  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Otero  mine.  I  measured  22,150  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minate,  and  measured  22,750  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute.  I  then  inspected  the  working  of  the  mine  and  found  them  well  timbered 
and  in  good  condition.    On  this  date  the  mine  was  not  being  operated. 

THATCHER  MINE. 
[Alex.  Bowie,  general  manager;  John  Stewart,  superintendent;  James  W.  Bowie,  mining  engineer.] 

This  is  a  new  mine  located  about  3  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of 
Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal 
Company y  and  commenced  to  ship  coal  on  January  1,  1899.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite; 
thickness  of  vein,  average,  4  feet  and  6  inches;  total  output,  January  1  to  June  30, 
1899,  11,311  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $16,967;  depth  of  slope,  1,100  feet; 
value  of  improvements,  $25,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  26;  aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  outside,  6;  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  1;  nam- 
ber  of  days  mine  was  operated.  117;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  150; 
where  coal  is  marketed,  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phcenix 
Railroad,  and  California. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  about  2  miles  in  length,  being  an  extension  of  the 
spur  on  which  the  Otero  mine  is  situated,  and  is  connected  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  near  the  station  of  Gallup.  This  mine  it*  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft, 
and  is  operated  by  a  slope  1,100  feet  in  length.  The  coal  is  hoisted  by  steam  power, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  about  300  tons  per  day. 

RBCOUD  OF   INSPECTION. 

January  7,  1S99. — On  this  date  I  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
Thatcher  mine.  I  measnred  3,840  cubic  teet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and 
measured  3,915  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  this 
mine  well  ventilated  and  in  ^ood  condition. 

April  8f  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Thatcher  mine.  I  measured  5,040  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  5,460  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute.    I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

GALLUP  MINE. 

[W.M.  Weaver,  general  manager;  Hugh  McGinn,  snperintendent;  P.  0*Keil, pit  boas.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo 
County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  a  spur  about  three  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
Railroad  near  Gallup  Station.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite ;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet;  total 
output,  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1899,  151,525  tons;  estimated  value  of  output, 
$212,000;  depth  of  slope,  3,000  feet;  value  of  improvements,  this  year,  $4,11743: 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  250;  average  number  of  men  employea 
outside,  20;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  5;  number  of  days  mine  was 
operated,  241;  number  of  tons  used  at  mine,  903;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas,  California,  and  Old  Mexico. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  28,  1898. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Gallup  mine. 
The  fan  was  running  103  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  43,740  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  44,500  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  miners  working  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  air  in  the  first  right  cross  entry,  and  ordered  the  snpenntendent  to 
have  a  crosscut  (air  way)  driven  from  the  face  of  the  entry  to  the  air  course.  The 
superintendent  had  the  work  of  driving  the  crosscut  commenced  at  once.  Since  my 
previous  visit  to  this  mine  a  new  air  shaft  has  been  sunk,  which  connects  with  the 
face  of  No.  15  left  entry  and  has  greatly  improved  the  ventilation  throaghout  the 
workings  on  said  entry. 

November  18,  1S98. — 1  again  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  GaUnp  mine. 
I  found  one  of  the  boilers  in  baa  condition,  and  so  informed  the  superintendent.  I 
was  informed  by  the  superintendent  that  a  new  boiler  had  Just  arrived  and  men 
would  be  put  to  work  to  remove  the  old  boiler,  and  the  new  one  would  be  put  in  as 
soon  ns  possible. 

November  19,  1898, — I  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  Gallup  mine. 
The  fan  was  running  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  29,750  cubic  feet  of 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

16.  The  salaries  of  all  officers  of  any  tribe  or  nation  in  the  Indian  Territory  to 
-which  these  regulations  are  applicable,  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  such  tribe  or 
nation,  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory,  and  upon 
authority  specifically  given  therefor  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  out  of  moneys 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  subject  to  disbursement  there- 
for under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  belonging  to  such  tribe  or 
nation.  And  for  the  purposes  of  this  regulation  all  such  officers  shall  be  required  to 
file  with  the  said  United  States  Indian  agent,  in  duplicate,  a  claim  for  salary,  set- 
tins  forth  the  amount  claimed  to  be  due,  the  time  within  which  the  services  for 
which  compensatien  is  claimed  were  rendered,  that  the  services  were  actually  per- 
formed  by  the  claimant,  the  tribal  law  under  which  said  services  are  alleged  to  have 
been  rendered,  and  evidence  that  the  party  claiming  compensation  as  an  officer 
of  any  such  tribe  or  tribes  is  in  fact  such  officer  (such  as  the  original  appolntnaent 
or  the  election  of  such  person  to  fill  the  position  claimed  to  be  ooonpied  by  him), 
and  said  claim  shall  be  duly  verified  bv  the  claimant. 

17.  All  salaries  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  any  tribe  or  nation 
to  which  these  regulations  apply,  payable  out  of  the  funds  of  such  tribe  or  nation, 
shall  be  pnid  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory,  and  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  out  of  any  moneys  of  the  tribe  or  nation  available  for 
the  purpose,  and  all  such  teachers  8hall  be  required  to  file  with  the  United  States 
Indian  agent,  in  duplicate,  a  claim  under  oath  for  the  amount  of  salary,  furnishing 
the  information  and  evidence  required  in  the  above  regulation  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  officers  of  such  tribe  or  nation. 

18.  Before  any  salaries  of  tribal  officials  or  teachers,  as  aboveprovided,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  the  claims  of  such  ofi^ers  and  teachers 
shall  first  be  transmitted  by  the  agent  through  the  United  States  Indian  inspector 
for  the  Indian  Territory,  with  a  full  and  detailed  report  and  all  evidence  filed 
therein,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  his  action  thereon,  and  npon  approval  thereof  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  shall  malse  requisition  for  the  money  necessary  to  pay  the  salaries 
authorized  to  be  paid,  and  shall  pay  the  same,  rendering  account  in  the  usual 
manner  therefor. 

SCHOOLS. 

19.  For  the  purpose  of  the  proper  supervision  of  the  schools  of  any  tribe  or  nation 
to  which  these  regulations  apply  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  capable,  competent,  and  discreet  person,  who  shall  have  had  experience 
in  educational  work,  to  be  designated  as  '*  supervisor  of  schools  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory,'' whose  duty  it  shall  be^  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  United 
States  Indian  inspector,  to  visit  m>m  time  to  time,  examine  into  and  supervise  the 
conduct  of  schools  of  snch  tribe  or  nation,  and  to  report  fuUy  and  in  detail,  as  often 
as  may  be  desirable  (at  least  once  in  every  month),  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Afifairs,  through  the  United  States  Indian  inspector,  the  condition  of  each  school  in 
the  Territory,  the  methods  of  instruction  employed,  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers 
engaged,  ana  shall  make  such  recommendations  concerning  the  same  as  he  shall 
deem  best. 

20.  The  compensation  of  such  supervisor  of  Indian  schools  for  the  Indian  Territory 
shall  be  $1,500  per  nnnum,  with  commutation  of  subsistence  at  the  rate  of  $3  per 
diem,  when  absent  from  home  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  all  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  for  transportation,  payable  out  of  the  general  appropriation 
for  Indian  schools. 

21.  Should  it  appear  from  the  report  of  the  supervisor  of  Indian  schools  for  the 
Indian  Territory  at  any  time  that  any  teacher  of  any  school  is  incompetent  to  prop- 
erly instruct  the  pupils  of  such  school,  or  is  of  immoral  character,  or  that  for  any 
reason  the  continuance  of  snch  teacher  in  the  service  would  be  to  the  detriment 
thereof,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  consideration  and 
action,  the  purpose  of  this  regulation  being  to  provide  efficient,  competent,  and 
moral  instructors  for  the  youth  of  the  Indian  Territory,  in  order  to  fit  them  to 
become  good,  useful  members  of  society. 

^.  The  right  to  change,  modify,  or  amend  these  regulations  is  reserved. 

CoRNEUUS  N.  Buss,  Secretary, 
Dbpaktmbnt  of  the  Interior, 

WashingUmy  November  4, 1898, 
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air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measared  29^960  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated,  and  found 
the  iprorkingB  of  the  mine  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

January  lOy  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Gallup  mine.  The  fan  was  running  85 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  46,200  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minnte  and  measured  47,800  cubic  feet  of  air  recurning  per  minute.  I  found  the  ven- 
tilation good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  found  the  workings  well  tim- 
bered and  in  good  condition. 

A]^l  12j  1899, — I  ajB^ain  inspected  the  Gallup  mine.  I  measured  27,400  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and 
fouud  them  in  good  condition.    The  mine  was  not  being  operated  on  this  date. 

May  2Sf  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Gallup  mine.  The  fan  was  running  90  revo- 
lutions p>er  minute,  and  I  measured  33,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute.  I  then  inspected  No.  11  right  entry.  No.  1  straight  entry,  No.  1  left  entry, 
and  No.  1  cross  entry.  1  found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows:  Cubic  feet  of 
air  traveling  per  minute  in  No.  1  straight  entry,  7,400;  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling 
per  minnte  at  face  of  No.  1  straight  entry,  1,400;  No.  1  cross  entry,  5,080  cubic  feet; 
intake  to  No.  1  left  entry,  10,500  cubic  feet;  last  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  1  left 
entry,  1,200  cubic  feet.  I  found  considerable  coal  dust  in  the  entries  and  ordered  it 
loaded  into  pit  cars  and  hauled  out  of  the  mine. 

May  30f  1899. — I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Gallup  mine  and  foind 
the  same  in  good  condition. 

SUNSHINE  MINE. 

[Husch  McGinn,  snperintondent;  W.  M.  Weaver,  general  mAnafl^er.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  1^  miles  north  of  tbe  town  of  Gallup,  lierualillo  County, 
N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.  Kind  of  coal,  lig- 
nite; thickness  of  vein,  5  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  27,723 
tons ;  estimated  value  of  output,  $39,000 ;  depth  of  slope,  2, 100  feet ;  value  of  improve- 
ments this  year,  not  given;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  120;  average 
iinmber  of  men  employed  outside,  5;  number  of  days  mine  was  worked  during  year, 
154;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Arizona;  number  of  tons 
used  at  mine,  709. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  railroad  spur  1^  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway  near  Gallup  Station.  Is  operated  oy  a  slope  and  ventilated 
by  a  12-foot  Crawford  &  MoCrimmon  fan.  This  mine  has  not  been  operated  since 
February  15, 1899. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  27, 1898. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Sunshine 
mine.  The  fan  was  running  85  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  23,520  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  24,240  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  a  shaft  bad  been  raised  from 
the  Sunshine  vein  of  coal  to  the  Crown  Point  vein,  a  distance  of  33  feet,  making 
connection  between  the  two  veins.  A  ^ood  ladder  way  was  placed  in  the  shaft,  thus 
making  a  good  traveling  way  for  the  miners.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well 
ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

November  14^  1898. — I  again  insi>ect<'d  the  mine  known  as  the  Sunshine  mine.  The 
fan  was  mnning  80  revolutions  j)er  minute,  and  I  measured  28,800  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  tbe  mine  per  minute  and  measured  30,240  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through 
the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  miners  in  Nos.  3  and  4  rooms  on  the  north  entry 
working  in  advance  of  the  air,  and  ordered  thu  pit  boss  to  have  a  crosscut  (air  way) 
driven  between  the  rooms,  so  as  to  ^ive  the  air  a  chance  to  circulate  up  to  the  face 
of  the  room  and  give  the  miners  good  fresh  air  in  which  to  work;  otherwise  I  found 
tbe  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  rendition. 

January  9 f  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  The  fan  was  running  72 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  25,600  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute  and  measured  27,840  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  1  then 
inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the 
workings.  I  found  a  Hct  of  timbers  in  the  slope  broken  and  ordered  them  to  put  in 
a  new  set;  otherwise  tbe  miue  was  in  good  condition. 

April  1,5 f  1899.-1  again  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  I  inspected  the  air  courses 
and  hauling  roads  and  found  tbe  same  in  good  condition.  On  this  date  the  mine  was 
not  being  operated,  and  1  was  informed  by  tbe  superintendent  that  the  mine  was 
closed  down  on  February  15.  I  then  informed  the  superintendent  to  keep  the  trav- 
eling way  open  between  the  Sunshine  and  Crown  Point  mines,  so  that  in  case  that 
anything  should  happen  to  tlie  Crown  Point  shaft,  the  miners  could  come  through  the 
shaft  connecting  the  Sunshine  and  Crown  Point  mines  and  come  out  on  the  Sunshine 
slope. 
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CROWN  POINT  MINE. 
[Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent;  W.  M.  Weaver,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  ftom  the  town  of  Gallop, 
Bernalillo  Coonty,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Creaoent  Coal  Company. 
Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet;  total  ontpat, 
fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1899,  45,490  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $63,700; 
depth  of  shaft,  225;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  notffiven;  average  number 
of  men  employed  inside,  110;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  10;  aver- 
age number  of  boys  employed  inside,  3;  number  of  days  mine  worked  this  year, 
239;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  railroad  spur  3  miles  in  length,  oonneotinff  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway  near  Gallup  Station.  Is  operated  by  a  double  compart* 
ment  shaft  225  feet  deep ;  capacity,  about  250  tons  per  day ;  ventilated  by  a  12-foot 
Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan  and  an  air  shaft. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  24, 1898. — On  this  date  1  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the 
Crown  Point  mine.  I  found  the  hoisting  en£[ine,  boilers,  ropes,  and  cages  in  good 
condition.    On  this  date  the  mine  was  not  being  operated. 

Noremher  17,  1898, — 1  a^ain  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  mo- 
ning  80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  15,510  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute,  and  measured  16,200  cubic  feet  of  air  returninf^  per  minute.  I 
found  the  ventilation  very  good  throughout  the  workings  of  tbe  lume.  I  found  the 
traveling  road  leading  to  the  escape  shaft  in  bad  condition,  caused  by  rook  falling 
from  the  roof  of  the  roadway,  and  I  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  traveling  road 
cleared  of  all  falls  of  rock  and  to  keep  said  traveling  road  in  good  condition  at  all 
times.  The  pit  boss  informed  me  that  tbe  work  would  be  commenced  at  once  and 
continued  until  the  falls  of  rock  were  all  removed;  otherwise  I  found  the  mine  in 
good  condition. 

January  11, 1899, — I  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
70  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  16,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
X)er  minute,  and  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of  air.  returning  per  minute.  I  found 
very  little  air  traveling  at  the  working  faces  of  No.  7  and  8  entries,  and  ordered  the 
pit  boss  to  have  all  stoppings  along  the  line  of  said  entries  made  air-tight,  so  as  to 
force  tbe  air  up  to  the  face  of  the  entries.  The  pit  boss  informed  me  that  he  would 
have  the  work  oommenoed  on  that  night  and  would  continue  the  work  until  the  air 
was  forced  up  to  the  face  of  the  entries. 

April  14, 1899, — I  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  18,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute.  1  then  instpeoted  the  workings  of  the  mine  aud  found  the  roadway  lead- 
ing to  the  escape  shaft  in  bad  condition,  and  ordered  said  roadway  cleared  of  all 
falls  of  rock.  The  pit  boss  informed  me  that  the  work  would  be  commenced  at  onoe. 
Tbe  mine  was  not  being  operated  on  this  date. 

May  27, 1899, — I  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running  60 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  1  measured  7,150  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute,  and  measured  7,650  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected 
tbe  workings  of  tbe  mine,  and  found  some  water  in  toe  main  air  course  and  ordered 
it  pumped  out.     I  also  ordered  the  fan  speeded  up  to  80  revolutions  per  minute. 

CATiiLPA  MINE. 
[Hogh  McGinn,  saiwrintendent;  W  M.  Weaver,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  town  of 
Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  tbe  Crescent  Coal  Com- 
pany. Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1899, 58,061  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $81,280;  depth  of  slope,  1,000 
feet:  value  of  improvements  (total),  $10,039.84;  average  number  of  men  employed 
inside,  100;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  5;  number  of  days  mine  was 
operated,  236  j  where  coal  is  marketed.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  railroad  spur,  3  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  tbe 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Main  Line  near  Gallup  Station,  and  with  the  development  work 
done  last  year  has  a  capacity  of  about  700  tons  per  day,  and  is  ventilated  by  a  fur- 
nace.   This  mine  was  operated  236  days  this  year  as  against  46  days  last  year. 

PECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

September  23, 1898.— On  this  date  1  inspected  tbe  mine  known  as  the  Catalpa  mine. 
I  measured  8,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measnied  8,640 
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Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  roe  this day  of ,  189 — . 

[SEAL.]  


of ,  county  of ,  «« : 

I, ,  do  hereby  certify  that ,  who  administered  the  above  oath, 

was  at  the  time  of  doing  so  a in  and  for  said ,  duly  qualified  to  act  i^s 

such  and  to  administer  oaths  in  such  cases,  and  that  I  believe  his  signature  as  above 
written  is  genuine. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
this day  of one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety . 


[Circular  No.  8.] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  United  States  Indian  Inspector  for  Indi\n  Territory, 

Muscogee,  Ind,  T,,  June  1, 1899. 

The  following  modifications  of  th«  rules  and  regulations  prcscribetl  by  the  Seore> 
tary  of  the  Interior,  dated  Nuveniber  4,  189^,  concerning  the  leasing  of  mineral 
lands  in  the  Creek  aud  Cherokee  nations,  of  the  Indian  Territory,  are  promulgated 
for  the  information  of  all  concerned,  the  same  being  an  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  from  the  honorable  Secretary  under  date  of  May  22,  1899: 

'*  It  is  not  and  will  not  be  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  allow  single  individualB 
or  corporations  to  include  immense  tracts  of  land  in  a  large  number  of  separate 
leases,  although  said  parties  may  be  willing  to  pay  the  advanced  royalty  prescribed  for 
each  individual  lease.  Qn  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to 
deprive  any  person  or  corporation  of  the  benefits  to  which  such  person  may  be  entitled 
where  the  person  has  in  good  faith  entered  upon  land  under  the  tribal  customs  and 
laws  and  invested  money  in  improvements  and  in  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources,  and  where  the  efibi^  of  such  person  or  corporation  have  resulted  in  the 
production  of  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  minerals  in  commercial  quantities.  No 
fixed  rule,  however,  can  be  established,  but  each  case  must  rest  upon  its  own  indi- 
vidual merits.  In  the  case  of  mineral  leases,  as  in  the  case  of  acquiring  title  to  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  good  faith  must  be  the  test  upon  which  every 
application  shall  be  made,  and  in  Skddition  to  the  requirements  in  said  regulationSy 
paragraphs  10  and  11,  each  applicant  will  be  reqiiired  to  file  with  his  applioation 
with  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  a  plat  showing  the  land  applied  for,  the 
exact  location  and  extent  of  the  improvements  made,  and  he  must  also  state  the 
value  of  the  improvements,  the  amount  of  mineral  that  has  been  mined,  and  whether 
there  is  any  adverse  occupant  or  claim  to  the  laud ;  aud  he  should  also  refer  to  and 
properly  describe  the  tribal  lease  under  which  he  has  been  acting,  giving  the  time 
when  said  lease  will  expire.  Each  contract  of  leaae  will  also  contain  a  provision 
that  it  shall  continue  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  unless,  by  duly  ratified  agreement 
with  the  Indians  or  by  law  of  Congress,  the  allotees  shall  become  entitled  to  the 
mineral  in  allotments,  and  in  that  event  the  lease  shall  expire  on  the  final  comple- 
tion of  individual  allotments  or  the  issuance  of  patents  by  the  proper  authorities 
to  the  allottees  for  the  lands  included  in  their  allotments. 

"In  view  of  the  earnest  protests  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Creek  and  Chero- 
kee nations,  no  applications  for  mineral  leases  will  be  received  ft*om  parties  who 
have  not  entered  upon  the  lands  and  made  improvements  thereon  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  mineral  in  said  lands  under  the  tribal  usages  or  customs,  or  under 
the  provisions  of  said  act  of  June  28, 1898,  and  said  regulations  of  November  4, 1898. 
Said  regulations  are  hereby  amended  in  accordance  with  the  views  above  indicated. 

''You  will  give  notice  by  publication  of  the  change  in  said  regulations,  as  above 
indicated,  and  that  persons  or  corporations  claiming  preference  rights  nuder  the 
provisions  of  section  13  of  said  act  and  the  regulations  made  thereunder,  mnst  file 
with  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory  separate  applica- 
tions for  mining  leases  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  regulations  as 
herein  amended,  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  said  notice,  and  yoa  will,  in 
addition,  send  a  copy  of  said  notice  by  mail  to  any  person  or  corporation  that  has 
heretofore  filed  with  said  inspector  a  minin<;  application,  claiming  a  preference  right 
by  reason  of  improvements,  made  under  said  section  13  and  the  regulations  there- 
under." 

Section  13  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898,  and  the  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder,  under  date  of  November  4,  1898,  above  referred  to,  provide 
that  each  lease  shall  cover  no  more  than  640  acres,  which  must  be  described  by  legal 
subdivisions  according  to  the  United  States  survey,  and  which  legal  subdivisions 
most  be  oontigaoos  to  each  other.    Applications  for  leases  to  be  filed  with  the 
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United  States  Indian  Inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory,  and  every  application  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  duly  certified  check  upon  the  United  States  depository  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  or  upon  some  solvent  national  bank  of  the  United  States,  for  one 
hundred  dollars,,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  the 
Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  in  payment  of  advanced  royalty  on  the  lease  for 
one  year. 

J.  George  Wright, 
United  States  Indian  Inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  the  miners  in  the  Territories : 

[Public— No.  166.] 
AN  ACT  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unii^  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembledj  That  in  each  organized  and  unorganized  Territory  of  the  United 
States  wherein  are  located  coal  mines,  the  aggregate  annnal  output  of  which  shall  he 
in  excessof  one  thousand  tons  per  annum,  the  President  shall  appoint  a  mine  inspector, 
who  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  Such  inspector 
shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  nis  duties,  give  bond  to  the  United  States 
in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  mine  inspector  under 
section  one  of  this  act  who  is  not  either  a  practical  miner  or  mining  engineer  and 
who  has  not  been  a  resident  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Territory  lor  which  he  shall 
be  appointed ;  and  no  person  who  shall  act  as  land  a^ent,  manager,  or  agent  of  any 
mine,  or  as  mining  engineer,  or  be  interested  in  operating  any  mine  in  such  Territory, 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  an  inspector  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act  to 
make  careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  mine  operated  in  such  Territory, 
and  to  report  at  least  annually  upon  the  condition  of  each  coal  mine  in  said  Terri- 
tory, with  reference  to  the  appliances  for  safety  of  the  miners,  the  number  of  air  or 
ventilating^  shafts,  the  number  of  shafts  or  slopes  for  in^ess  or  egress,  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  machinery  for  ventilating  such  mines,  and  the  quantity  of  uir 
supplied  to  the  same.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory  in 
which  such  mines  are  located  and  a  duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  case  of  an  unorganized  Territory  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  cose  the  said  mine  inspector  shall  report  that  any  coal  mine  is  not 
properly  constructed  or  not  furnished  with  reasonable  and  proper  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  employees,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  governor  of  such  organized  Territory,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  give  notice  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  coal  mine  that  the  said 
mine  is  unsafe,  and  notifying  them  in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe,  and  reqair- 
ing  them  to  furnish  and  provide  such  additional  machinery,  slopes,  entries,  means  of 
escape,  ventilation,  or  other  appliances  necessary  to  tbe  safety  of  the  miners  and 
other  employees  within  a  period  to  be  in  said  notice  named;  and  if  the  same  be  not 
furnished  as  required  in  such  notice  it  shall  be  unlawful  after  the  time  fixed  in  such 
notice  for  the  said  owners  or  managers  to  operate  said  mine. 

Sec.  5.  That  in  all  coal  mines  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  the  owners  or 
managers  shall  provide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  other  outlets,  separated  by 
natural  strata  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  lifty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  shafts, 
slopes,  or  outlets  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  shall  always  be  available  to 
the  persons  employed  in  said  mine.  And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal  mine  to 
be  so  provided  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  report  of  such  fact 
and  thereupon  notice  shall  issue,  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act,  and  with 
the  same  force  and  effect. 

Src.  6.  That  the  owners  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  shall  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  fifty- 
five  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  second,  or  thirty-three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
for  every  fifty  men  at  work  in  said  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  number, 
which  air  shall,  by  proper  appliances  and  machinery,  be  forced  through  such  mine  to 
the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place  so  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and 
expel  therefrom  the  noxious  or  poisonous  gases ;  and  all  workings  shall  be  kept  clear 
of  standing  gas. 

Skc.  7.  That  any  mine  owner  or  manager  who  shall  continue  to  operate  a  mine 
after  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
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the  period  named  in  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  fonr  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  no  ease  shall  a  fomaoe  shaft  be  need  or  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  be  deemed  an  escape  shaft. 

Sbc.  9.  That  escape  shafts  shall  be  oonstrncted  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  hereof,  unless  the 
same  shall  be  extended  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  in  no  case  shall  said  time  be 
extended  to  exceed  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  a  metal  speaking  tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or 
slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases,  so  that  conversation  may  be  carried  on  through 
the  same. 

Sec.  11.  That  an  approved  safety  catch  shall  be  provided  and  sufficient  cover 
overhead  on  every  carriage  used  in  lowering  or  hoisting  persons;  and  the  mine 
inspector  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  the  adequacy  and  safety  of  all  such  hoisting 
apparatus. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  under- 
ground workings  of  any  mine;  and  no  father  or  other  person  shall  misrepresent  the 
age  of  anybody  so  employed.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  13.  That  only  experienced  and  competent  and  sober  men  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  hoisting  apparatus  or  engines;  and  the  maximum  number  of  persons  who 
may  ascend  or  descend  upon  any  cage  or  hoisting  apparatus  shall  be  determined  by 
the  mine  inspector. 

Sec.  14.  Tnat  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inspector  to  enter  and  inspect  any  coal 
mine  in  his  district  and  the  work  and  machinery  belonging  thereto  at  all  reasonable 
times,  but  so  as  not  to  impede  or  obstruct  the  working  of  the  mine,  and  to  make 
inquiry  iuto  the  state  of  the  mine  works  and  machinery,  and  the  ventilation  and 
mode  of  lighting  the  same,  and  into  all  matters  and  thinss  connected  with  or  relat- 
ing to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  same,  and  especially  to 
make  inquiry  whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with,  and  the  owner 
or  agent  is  hereby  required  to  furnish  means  necessary  for  such  entry,  inspection, 
examination,  and  inquiry,  of  which  the  said  inspector  shall  make  an  entry  in  the 
record  in  his  office,  noting  the  time  and  material  circumstances  of  the  inspection. 

Sec.  15.  That  in  all  cases  of  fatal  accident  a  frill  report  thereof  shall  be  made  by 
the  mine  owner  or  manager  to  the  mine  inspector,  said  report  to  be  in  writing  ana 
made  within  ten  days  aner  such  death  shall  have  occurred. 

Sec.  16.  That  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  owner  or  man- 
ager of  any  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the  notice  of  the 
governor  of  such  Territory  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior^  given  in  pursuance  of 
this  act,  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  the  judge  of  such  court  in  vacation^ 
may,  on  the  application  of  the  mine  inspector  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  ana 
supported  by  tne  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  said  Territory  or  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the  further  operation  of  such 
mine  until  such  reouirements  are  complied  with,  and  in  order  to  obtain  such 
iig unction  no  bond  snail  be  required. 

Sec.  17.  That  wherever  the  term  "owner  or  manager''  is  used  in  this  act  the  same 
shall  include  lessees  or  other  ^rsons  controlling  the  operation  of  any  mine.  And 
in  case  of  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  oy  any  corporation,  the  managing 
officers  and  superinteudents  and  other  managing  aeents  of  such  corporation  uiaU 
be  personally  liable  and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  act  for  owners  and  man- 
agers. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  mine  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  each  receive  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  and  their  actual  traveling  expenses  when 
engaged  in  their  duties. 

Skc.  19.  That  wheuever  any  organized  Territory  shall  make  or  has  made  provision 
by  law  for  the  safe  operation  of  mines  within  such  Territory,  and  the  governor  of 
such  Territory  shall  certify  said  fact  with  a  copy  of  the  said  law  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  then  and  thereafter  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  no  longer  be 
enforced  in  such  organized  TerHtorv,  but  in  lieu  thereof  the  statute  of  such  Terri- 
tory shall  be  operanve  in  lieu  of  this  act. 

Approved,  Miaroh  3, 1891. 
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Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  A^igust  ^5, 1899. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  section  3  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3, 1891,  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners 
in  the  Territories,''  I  herewith  beg  leave  to  submit  the  seventh  annual 
report  of  this  office,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1899. 

John  W.  Fleming, 
United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Segbbtaby  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  7).  C. 


BERNALILLO  COUNTY. 
OTERO  mine. 

[Alex.  Bowie,  general  maDager;  John  Stewart,  saperintendent ;  Jamet  W.  Bowie,  mining  engineer.] 

Located  aboat  2^  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gallup,  Berna- 
lillo County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  bv  the  Caledonian  Coal  Company.  Kind 
of  coal,  liffnite;  thickness  of  vein,  avera^^e,  I  feet  and  6  inches;  total  output,  fiscal 
year,  96,473  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $144,709. 50;  depth  of  slope,  1,400  feet; 
total  value  of  improvements,  $45,000 ;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  139 : 
Average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  31 ;  average  number  of  boys  employed 
inside,  2:  number  of  days  mine  was  operated,  233;  number  of  tons  used  at  mine, 
1,500;  wnere  coal  is  marketed,  Santa  Fe  Pacific' Railroad,  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  ana 
Phoenix  Railroad,  and  California. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  about  1  mile  in  lenffthi  connecting  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railroad  near  Gallup  station;  is  operated  oy  a  slope  l,4u)  feet  in  length, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  about  fOO  tons  per  day.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  an  air 
shaft  and  furnace. 

RKGORD  or  IN8PBCTION. 

September  26y  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the 
Otero  mine.  I  measured  12,960  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and 
measured  13,750  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  ventilation  good 
throughout  the  working  of  the  mine,  and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  tim- 
bered and  in  good  condition. 

November  16^  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Otero  mine.  I  measured  17,600  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  18,360  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  very  good 
throughout  the  workings,  and  found  the  working  places  well  timbered  and  in  good 
condition. 

January  IB,  1899.— I  again  inspected  the  Otero  mine.  I  measured  11,670  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  12,960  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine,  ana 
the  workings  well  timbered  and  in  goo<l  condition. 
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April  IS,  1899,— J  again  inspected  the  Otero  mine.  I  measared  15,780  cnbio  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.    I  then  inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  ' 

found  them  in  good  condition.    On  this  date  the  mine  was  not  being  operated. 

May  26,  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Otero  mine.  I  measured  22,150  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  22,750  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute.  I  then  inspected  the  working  of  the  mine  and  found  them  well  timbered 
and  in  good  condition.    On  this  date  the  mine  was  not  being  operated. 

THATCHER  MINE. 
[Alex.  Bowie,  general  manager;  John  Stewart,  saperintendent ;  James  W.  Bowie,  mining  engineer.] 

This  is  a  new  mine  located  about  3  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of 
Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal 
Company^  and  commenced  to  ship  coal  on  January  1,  1899.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite; 
thickness  of  vein,  average,  4  feet  and  6  inches;  total  output,  January  1  to  June  30, 
1899,  11,311  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $16,967;  depth  of  slope,  1,100  feet; 
value  of  improvements,  $25,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  26;  aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  outside,  6;  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  1;  num- 
ber of  days  mine  was  operated.  117;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  150; 
where  coal  is  marketed,  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix 
Railroad,  and  California. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  about  2  miles  in  length,  beini^  an  extension  of  the 
spur  on  which  the  Otero  mine  is  situated,  and  is  connected  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  near  the  station  of  Gallup.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft, 
and  is  operated  by  a  slope  1,100  feet  in  length.  The  coal  is  hoisted  by  steam  power, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  about  300  tons  per  day. 

RKCOUD  OF   INSPECTION. 

January  7,  1S99, — On  this  date  1  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
Thatcher  mine.  I  measured  3,840  cubic  leet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and 
measured  3,915  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  this 
mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

April  8,  1899. — 1  again  inspected  the  Thatcher  mine.  1  measured  5, 040  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  5,460  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute.    I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  iu  good  condition. 

GALLUP  MINE. 

[W.  M.  Weaver,  i;eneral  manager;  Hngti  McGinn,  saperintendent;  P. O'Keil, pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo 
County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  a  spur  about  three  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
Railroad  near  Gallup  Station.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet;  total 
output,  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1899,  151,525  tons;  estimated  value  of  output, 
$212,000;  depth  of  slope,  3,000  feet;  value  of  improvements,  this  year,  $4,117  43: 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  250;  average  number  of  men  employeu 
outside,  20;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  5;  number  of  days  mine  was 
operated,  241;  number  of  tons  used  at  mine,  903;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas,  California,  and  Old  Mexico. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

Sepitmber  28,  1898. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Gallup  mine. 
The  fan  was  running  103  revolutions  per  minute,  and  1  measured  43,740  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  44,500  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute  through  the  return  air  course.  1  found  the  miners  workin^f  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  air  in  the  first  right  cross  entry,  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to 
have  a  crosscut  (air  way)  driven  from  the  face  of  the  entry  to  the  air  course.  The 
superintendent  had  the  work  of  driving  the  crosscut  commenced  at  once.  Since  my 
previous  visit  to  this  mine  a  new  air  suaft  has  been  sunk,  which  connects  with  the 
face  of  No.  15  left  entry  and  has  greatly  improved  the  ventilation  throoghout  tho 
workmgH  on  said  entry. 

Norrmber  18,  1S98. — 1  again  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Gallup  mine. 
I  found  one  of  the  boilers  in  bad  condition,  and  so  informed  the  superintendent.  I 
was  informed  by  the  superintendent  that  a  new  boiler  had  Just  arrived  and  men 
would  be  put  to  work  to  remove  the  old  boiler,  and  the  new  one  would  be  put  in  as 
■oon  as  possible. 

November  19,  1898. — I  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  Gallup  mine. 
The  fan  was  running  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  29,750  cubic  feet  of 
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air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  29,960  cnbio  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute  through  the  return  air  conise.  I  found  the  mine  woli  ventilated,  and  found 
the  workings  of  the  mine  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

January  10, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Gallup  mine.  The  fan  was  running  85 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  46,200  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute  and  measured  47,800  cubic  feet  of  air  recurning  per  minute.  I  found  the  ven- 
tilation good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  found  the  workings  well  tim- 
bered and  in  good  condition. 

April  12, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Gallup  mine.  I  measured  27,400  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  theu  inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and 
found  them  in  good  condition.    The  mine  was  not  being  operated  on  this  date. 

May  29y  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Gallup  mine.  The  fan  was  running  90  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  I  measured  33,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute.  I  then  inspected  No.  11  right  entry,  No.  1  straight  entry.  No.  1  left  entry, 
and  No.  1  cross  entry.  I  found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows:  Cubic  feet  of 
air  traveling  per  minute  in  No.  1  straight  entry,  7,400;  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling 
per  minute  at  face  of  No.  1  straight  en^,  1,400;  No.  1  cross  entry,  5,080  cubic  feet; 
intake  to  No.  1  left  entry,  10,500  cubic  feet;  last  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  1  left 
entry,  1,200  cubic  feet.  I  found  considerable  coal  dust  in  the  entries  and  ordered  it 
loaded  into  pit  oars  and  hauled  out  of  the  mine. 

May  30,  1899. — I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Gallup  mine  and  foind 
the  same  in  good  condition. 

SUNSHINE  MINE. 

[Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent;  W.  M.  Weaver,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  11  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Hernalillo  County, 
N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.  Kiud  of  coal,  lig- 
nite; thickness  of  vein,  5  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  27,723 
tons ;  estimated  value  of  output,  $39,000 ;  depth  of  slope,  2, 100  feet ;  value  of  improve- 
ments this  year,  not  given;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  120;  average 
number  of  men  employed  outside,  5;  number  of  days  mine  was  worked  during  year, 
154;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Arizona;  number  of  tons 
used  at  mine,  709. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  railroad  spur  1^  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway  near  Gallup  Station.  Is  operated  i>y  a  slope  aud  ventilated 
by  a  12-foot  Crawford  &,  McCrimmon  fan.  This  mine  has  not  been  operated  since 
February  15, 1899. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  S7, 1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Sunshine 
mine.  The  fan  was  running  85  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  23,520  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  24,240  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  a  shaft  had  been  raised  from 
the  Sunshine  vein  of  coal  to  the  Crown  Point  vein,  a  distance  of  33  feet,  making 
connection  between  the  two  veins.  A  ^ood  ladder  way  was  placed  in  the  shaft,  thus 
making  a  good  traveliug  way  for  tbe  miners.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well 
ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

November  14,  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Sunshine  mine.  The 
fan  was  running  80  revolutions  j>er  minute,  and  I  measured  28,800  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meanuied  30,240  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through 
the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  miners  in  Nos.  3  and  4  rooms  on  the  north  entry 
working  in  a<lvanoe  of  the  air,  aud  orden'd  the  pit  boss  to  have  a  crosscut  (air  way) 
driven  betweeu  the  rooms,  so  as  to  give  the  air  a  chance  to  circulate  up  to  the  face 
of  tbe  room  and  give  the  miners  good  fresh  air  in  which  to  work;  otherwise  I  found 
the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

January  9, 1899. — 1  again  inspected  thp  Sunshine  mine.  The  fan  was  running  72 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  25,600  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute  and  measured  27,840  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then 
inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the 
workings.  I  found  a  net  of  timbers  m  the  slope  broken  and  ordered  them  to  put  in 
a  new  set;  otherwise  the  mine  was  in  good  condition. 

April  15, 1899.— i  again  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  I  inspected  the  air  courses 
and  hauling  roads  and  found  the  same  in  good  condition.  On  this  date  the  mine  was 
not  being  operated,  aud  1  waH  informed  by  the  superintendent  that  tbe  mine  was 
closed  down  on  February  15.  I  then  informed  the  superintendent  to  keep  the  trav- 
eling way  open  between  the  Sunshine  and  Crown  Point  mines,  so  that  in  case  that 
anything  should  happen  to  the  Crown  Point  shaft,  the  miners  could  come  through  the 
shaft  connecting  the  Sunshine  and  Crown  Point  mines  aud  come  out  on  the  Sunshine 
slope. 
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CROWN  POINT  MINE. 
[Hugh  McGiDD,  saperintendent;  W.  M.  Weaver,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  fh>m  the  town  of  Gftllnp, 
Bernalillo  Coanty,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company. 
Kind  of  coal,  lifi^ite;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet;  total  ontpat, 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  45,490  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $63,700; 
depth  of  shaft,  225;  value  of  improTcments  this  year,  notsiven;  average  nomber 
of  men  employed  inside,  110;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  10;  aver- 
age number  of  boys  employed  inside,  3;  number  of  days  mine  worked  this  year, 
2S9 ;  where  coal  is  marketed.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  railroad  spur  3  miles  in  length,  oonnectinff  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway  near  Gallup  Station.  Is  operated  by  a  double  compart* 
ment  shaft  225  feet  deep;  capacity,  about  250  tons  per  day;  ventilated  by  a  12-foot 
Crawford  <&  McCrimmon  fan  and  an  air  shaft. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  24,  2898. — On  this  date  1  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the 
Crown  Point  mine.  I  found  the  hoisting  eng[ine,  boilers,  ropes,  and  cages  in  good 
condition.    On  this  date  the  mine  was  not  being  operated. 

November  17, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  run- 
ning  80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  15,510  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute,  and  measured  16,200  cubic  feet  of  air  returniuf^  per  minute.  I 
found  the  ventilation  very  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  lume.  I  foand  the 
traveling  road  leading  to  the  escape  shaft  in  bad  condition,  caused  by  rook  fallins 
from  the  roof  of  the  roadway,  and  1  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  traveling  road 
cleared  of  all  falls  of  rock  and  to  keep  said  traveling  road  in  good  condition  at  all 
times.  The  pit  boss  informed  me  that  the  work  would  be  commenced  at  onoe  and 
continued  until  the  falls  of  rock  were  all  removed;  otherwise  I  fonnd  the  mine  in 
good  condition. 

January  11, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
70  revolutions  per  minute,  and  1  measured  16,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute,  and  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of  air.  returning  per  minute.  I  fonnd 
very  little  air  traveling  at  the  working  faces  of  No.  7  and  8  entries,  and  ordered  the 
pit  DOSS  to  have  all  stoppings  along  the  line  of  said  entries  made  air-tight,  so  as  to 
force  the  air  up  to  the  face  of  the  entries.  The  pit  boss  informed  me  that  he  would 
have  the  work  commenced  on  that  night  and  would  continue  the  work  until  the  air 
was  forced  up  to  the  face  of  the  entries. 

April  14, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  18,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  roadway  lead- 
ing to  the  escape  shaft  in  bad  condition,  and  ordered  said  roadway  cleared  of  ail 
falls  of  rock.  The  pit  boss  informed  me  that  the  work  would  be  commenced  at  onoe. 
The  mine  was  not  being  operated  on  this  date. 

May  27, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running  60 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  7,150  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute,  and  measured  7,650  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  1  tnen  inspected 
the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  found  some  water  in  the  main  air  course  and  ordered 
it  pumped  out.     I  also  ordered  the  fan  speeded  op  to  80  revolutions  per  minute. 

CATiLPA  MINE. 
[Hugh  McGinn,  aui)erint«ndent;  W  M.  Weaver,  general  msoager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  in  a  southeasterlv  direction  from  the  town  of 
Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  ui>erated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Com- 
pany. Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1899, 58,061  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $81,280;  depth  uf  slope,  1,000 
feet:  value  of  improvements  (total),  $10,039.84;  average  number  of  ineu  employed 
inside,  100;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  5;  number  of  days  mine  was 
operated,  236;  where  coal  is  marketed.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  railroad  spur,  3  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Main  Line  near  Gallup  Station,  and  with  the  development  work 
done  last  year  has  a  capacity  of  about  700  tons  per  day,  and  is  ventilated  by  a  fur- 
nace.   This  mine  was  operated  236  days  this  year  as  against  46  days  last  year. 

PFXORl)  OF   INSPECTION. 

September  23,  289S. ^On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Catalpa  mine. 
I  measured  8,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measurod  8,640 
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cubic  feet  of  air  retnming  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ven- 
tilated and  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

November  15 j  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Catalpa  mine.  I  measured  10,150  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minuteand  measured  11,520  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine 
and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

January  6, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Catalpa  mine.  I  measured  8,910  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  9,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute,  f  then  inspected  the  workiugs  of  the  mine  and  found  the  miners  in  the 
tirst  right  entry  working  too  far  in  advance  of  the  air  and  ordered  a  crosscut  (air 
way)  driven  from  the  face  of  the  entry  to  the  main  air  course.  The  pit  boss  informed 
me  that  the  work  would  be  commenced  at  once. 

Aj^l  lOf  1899. — I  a^ain  inspected  the  Catalpa  mine.  I  measured  7,980  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and 
found  the  workings  in  good  condition.  I  found  very  few  props  on  hand  at  the  mine 
and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  keep  plenty  of  props  in  readiuess  for  the  miners. 

May  S6f  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Catalpa  mine.  I  measured  6,300  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  6,730  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine.  I 
found  some  loose  rock  in  the  roof  of  the  main  slope  and  ordered  it  taken  down  and 
tbeplace  timbered.    Otherwise  I  found  the  mine  in  ^ood  condition. 

The  Gallup,  Sunshine,  Crown  Point,  and  Catalpa  mines  are  all  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company,  and  the  total  number  of  tons  produced  by  tne  said 
four  mines  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1899,  is  282,799;  the  total  estimated 
value  of  this  output  is  $395,980.  At  the  Crown  Point  and  Catalpa  mines  slack  is 
used  for  steam  purposes,  and  at  the  Gallup  and  Sunshine  mines  1,612  tons  of^soal 
was  used  during  the  fiscal  year  for  steam  purposes.  The  workings  of  the  Crescent 
Coal  Company's  mines  are  free  from  fire  damp;  the  coal  is  a  soft  lignite,  good  for 
steam  and  domestic  purposes. 

W.  A.  CLARK  COAL  MINE. 

[W.  L.  Brethertou    agent.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  5  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County, 
N.  Mex.  Owned  ai)d  operated  by  W.  A.  Clark.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness 
of  vein,  5  to  7  feet;  total  ouput,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  46,986  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  output,  $73,158.62;  depth  of  slope,  1,500  feet;  value  of  improve- 
ments, not  g^ven ;  avera«:e  number  of  men  employed  inside,  60 ;  average  nnmoer  of 
men  employed  outside,  30;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated,  270;  number  of  tons 
used  at  mine,  800  j  where  coal  is  marketed,  Arizona  ana  California. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway, 
about  4  miles  west  of  Gallup  Station.  Is  operated  by  ft  slope  1,500  feet  in  length 
and  has  a  capacity  of  about  500  tons  per  day.  This  property  consists  of  1,280  acres 
of  coal  land,  which  carries  several  seams  of  coal,  only  one  seam  being  worked  at 

B resent.    The  workings  are  dry  and  free  from  gas  or  fire  damp.    The  coal  is  a  soft 
gnite,  good  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes. 

MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMBNTS. 

This  mine  is  equipped  with  two  lOO-horsepower  boilers,  one  150-bor8epower 
engine,  and  one  25-hor8epower  engine,  2  electric  Westinghouse  generators,  furnish- 
ing a  250- volt  current;  1  No.  6  Conuerville  blower  to  carry  off  coal  slack,  1  electric 
And  1  steam  deep- well  pump,  to  furnish  the  necessary  water  for  the  town  of  Clark- 
ville,  located  at  the  mines,  and  for  steam  use.  The  mining  is  done  by  2  electric 
undercutting  machines,  which  cut  5  and  6  feet  deep,  and  1  rib-shearing  machine, 
made  by  the  Link- Belt  Machinery  Company;  also  1  Morgan-Gardiner  electric  drill 
for  shooting  coal  down. 

Haulage  is  done,  first,  by  horses  entirely,  and  by  a  link-belt  10-ton  electric  motor, 
which  hauls  out  on  the  tipple  over  a  5  per  cent  grade.  The  tipple  is  the  latest 
Mitchell  patent  automatic  dumper.  The  pit  scales  are  10  feet  long,  large  and  strong, 
for  pit  cars  of  Eastern  make.  This  mine  is  equipped  with  shaking  screens,  which 
are  used  for  assorting  the  coal  into  4  different  sizes,  as  desired,  and  for  thoroughly 
cleaning  out  all  slack. 

VENTILATION. 

This  mine  is  ventilated  by  various  air  shafts  raised  through  from  the  vein  of  coal 
to  the  surface,  which  so  far  has  proved  very  successful. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  improvements  consist  of  50  dwellings,  mostly  bnilt  of  adobe,  and  are  used  for 
residences,  which  are  occupied  by  th«  employees  of  the  company  j  also,  a  large 
power  house.  The  store  building  is  bnilt  of  brick,  being  a  2-Btory  building,  is  large 
and  commodious,  with  a  good,  deep  basement  and  contains  a  general  stocK  of  mer> 
chandise  for  the  town ;  also,  a  large  boarding  house  run  by  the  company  for  the  ooii> 
venience  of  its  employees.  The  company  is  erecting  a  brick  building,  which  will  be 
supplied  with  1  iterature  and  used  for  a  reading  room.  A  large  schoolhouse  is  located 
in  the  town,  in  which  school  is  held  during  the  greater  portion  of  each  year,  the 
average  attendance  being  40  for  the  last  scholastic  year. 

RECORD  OP  INSPECTION. 

September  £S,  1S98. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  W.  A.  Clark 
miue.  I  measured  6,720  cubic  ieet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  meas- 
ured 6,840  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  miue  well  ventilated 
and  in  excellent  condition. 

November  IS,  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  I  measnred  7,560 
cnbic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  7,770  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  workings  in 
good  condition. 

January  6, 1899. — I  again  visited  the  mine  known  as  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  I 
measured  4,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measnred  5,440 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  The  ventilation  and  workings  of  the  mine 
wer^  in  good  condition. 

April  7, 1899, — I  again  visited  and  inspected  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  I  measured 
4,320  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  4,680  oubio  feet 
of  air  returning  per  minute.    The  miue  was  in  good  condition. 

May  24, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  I  meas- 
nred 11,200  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  12,000  cnbic 
feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

STEWART  MINE. 

[WiUiam  Stewart,  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  one-half  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  Connty, 
N.  Mex.';  owned  by  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  is  operated  under 
lease  by  William  Stewart.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thicKness  of  vein,  6  feet;  total 
output,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  2,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  outpnt, 
$3,000;  value  of  improvements,  $2,000;  depth  of  slope,  400  feet;  average  number  of 
men  employed  inside,  6;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  3;  number  of 
days  mine  worked  during  year,  200;  where  coal  is  marketed^  Arizona,  Califomiay  and 
New  Mexico. 

This  mine  is  a  new  mine,  which  has  been  operated  In  a  small  way  since  July  1, 1898. 
The  coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  Gallup  Station,  where  it  is  shipped  to  points  in 
Arizona,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  and  is  also  sold  to  the  local  trade  in  the  town 
of  Gallup.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  50 
tons  per  day. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

November  11,  1898. — On  this  date  I  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
Stewart  mine.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  only  6  miners  were  employed  in  the  mine. 

January  14, 1899. — I  again  visited  and  inspected  the  miue  known  as  the  Stewart 
mine.  I  measured  2,160  cubic  feetol  air  entering  the  mine  perminnte,  and  measnred 
2,240  cnbic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  t'he  mine  well 
ventilated  and  found  the  mine  in  ffood  condition. 

Jpril  6,  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Stewart  mine.  I  measured  2,100  cnbic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  underground  workings  of 
the  mine,  round  the  ventilation  good,  and  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

ROCKY  CLIFF  MINE. 
[Stephen  Canavan,  general  nian»ger.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  2  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gallnp, 
Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.    Owned  and  operated  by  Stephen  Canavan.    Kind  of  ooai, 
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lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  and  6  inches;  total  oatpnt,  fiscal  year  ended  Jane 
30, 1899,  5,000  tuns;  estimated  value  of  ontpnt,  $7,500;  depth  of  slope,  900  feet;  total 
yalae  of  improvements,  $6,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  8;  average 
number  of  men  employed  outside,  2;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated  during 
year,  200;  where  coal  is  marketed,  California,  and  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  raUroaid  spur  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Rail- 
way, near  Gallap  Station.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  furnace  and  has  a  capacity 
of  150  tons  per  day. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  29,  1S98. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Rocky  Cliflf 
mine.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  there  were  only  five  miners  employed 
therein.  I  inspected  the  air  course  and  all  the  underground  workings  and  found  the 
mine  in  fair  working  condition. 

November  10,  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine.  I  measured  4^320 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  4,500  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  per  minute.    I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

January  4, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine.  I  measured  3,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  3,255  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.    I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

April  11,  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine.  I  measured  2,050  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  workings  of  the 
mine;  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

May  23, 1899. — 1  again  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine.  I  measured  1,750  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  tlie  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  1,925  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.    I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

OLD  ABE  COAL  MINE. 

This  is  a  new  mine  located  near  White  Oaks,  Lincoln  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned 
and  operated  by  the  Old  Abe  Company,  of  which  John  Y.  Hewitt  is  president, 
William  Watson,  vice-president;  Levin  W.  Stewart,  secretary.  Kind  of  coal,  bitu- 
minous; thickness  of  vein,  average,  3^  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1899,  1,469  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $3,672.50;  depth  of  slope,  250  feet; 
value  of  improvements,  $1,100;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  3;  average 
number  of  men  employed  outside,  1 ;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated,  172;  where 
coal  is  marketed,  at  the  town  of  White  Oaks,  N.  Mex. 

Work  was  commenced  on  this  mine  on  December  19,  1898,  and  owing  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  mine,  being  a  great  distance  from  the  railroad  and  only  a  few  men  being 
employed,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  inspect  the  mine.  I  received  the  above 
report  from  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

NEW  MEXICO  FUEL  COMPANY. 
[Mines  at  Gray,  N.  Mex.;  general  offices,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.] 

The  coal  fields  under  the  management  of  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company  are  situ- 
ated in  Lincoln  County,  N.  Mex.,  165  miles  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  along  the  line  of  the 
Kl  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  which  will  be  completed  to  the  mines  on  or 
about  October  1.  On  July  8,  1899,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  W.  A.  Hawkins,  esq.,  of 
£1  Paso,  Tex.,  attorney  for  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company,  requesting  him  to  forward 
mo  a  report  of  the  coal  mines  being  opened  by  the  company.  In  reply  to  this  letter 
I  received  the  following  report  from  T.  L.  Welles,  superintendent : 

Gray,  N.  Mkx.,  July  14,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  8th  instant  to  W.  A.  Hawkins,  esq.,  of 
El  Paso.,  Tex.,  has  been  forwarded  to  me  as  superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico  Fuel 
Company,  which  is  the  title  of  the  company  opening  the  mines  referred  to. 

On  April  1  of  the  current  year  the  company  started  the  Salado  Camp,  and  on  April 
3  began  work  on  No.  1  slope  on  the  Akers  or  lower  seam  of  coal.  The  size  of  the 
timbers  in  this  slope  are  in  the  clear  8  feet  cap,  6  feet  2  inches  legs  on  a  2-inch  batter, 
giving  6  feet  clear  of  tie,  with  10  feet  at  bottom.  Gauge  of  track  is  36  inches.  The 
average  section  of  seam  so  far  is  4  feet  6i  inches,  of  which  7  inches  is  a  fire-clay  slate, 
leaving  3  feet  11^  inches  of  coal.  The  slope  has  been  driven  a  distance  of  345  feet 
from  the  apex,  of  which  22  feet  is  open  cut  and  140  feet  double  timbered. 

The  average  pitch  of  seam  is  14  degrees.  An  air  shaft  10  by  12  feet  was  sunk 
down  34  feet  to  the  coal,  at  a  distance  of  155  feet  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  slope,  and 
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baa  been  connected  witb  tbe  slope  air  wavs  by  a  lar^r  air  passage.  Tbe  tbree-entry^ 
system  is  tbe  one  in  use,  tbe  left-band  air  way  baring  a  large  air  bridge  to  connect 
it  witb  tbe  one  on  tbe  rigbt,  wbiob  mns  np  to  tbe  air  sbaft.  At  present  a  small  fur- 
nace is  in  nse  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  sbaft,  and  fbmisbes  abundant  air  at  all  times.  A 
fan  is  on  tbe  ground  ready  for  nse  wben  occasion  may  require. 
Tbe  coal  is  of  tbe  coking  yariety,  and  sbows  tbe  following  analysis: 

Water 0.775 

Volatile  matter 41.250 

Fixed  carbon 46.950 

Asb 11.025 

100.000 
Sulpbnr 735 

Tbis  was  from  a  sample  taken  from  tbe  wbole  bei^bt  of  tbe  seam. 

Tbe  latter  part  of  June  tbe  company  started  a  pair  of  10  bv  10  inob  friction  boists, 
wbicb  are  doing  very  satisfactory  work,  and  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  sinking 
purposes.  Tbe  company  bas  no  otber  outside  improvements  but  a  small  carpenter 
and  blacksmitb  sbop.  witb  tbe  exception  of  a  pipe  line  of  3  and  2  incb  pipe,  wbicb 
brings  a  supply  of  water  from  springs  in  tbe  Carracita  Canyon,  at  a  point  1^  miles 
above  ^e  mine.  At  present  tbe  companv  is  working  17  men,  including  a  foreman 
and  nigbt-sbift  boss,  in  tbis  slope,  and  nas  been  driving  on  double  shift  from  tbe  start. 

On  June  I  tbe  company  started  slope  No.  2  on  tbe  Ayers  or  upper  seam  and  dis- 
tant about  3,000  feet  from  No.  1  slope.  Tbe  company  expect  to  bring  tbe  coal  from 
tbis  mine  to  tbe  tipple  at  No.  1  slope  by  means  of  a  tramroad  and  small  locomotive. 
No.  2  slope  is  now  down  140  feet  from  tbe  apex,  of  wbiob  92  feet  is  doable  timbered 
and  tbe  balance  open  cut.  on  a  pitcb  of  14  deforces.  Seam  of  coal  at  face  sbows  5  feet 
7  incbes,  witb  5  feet  of  bne  coal.  Sinking  is  carried  on  at  tbis  slope  witb  a  wbim. 
In  tbe  near  future  sinking  will  be  done  witb  a  boistinff  engine  and  boiler. 

Tbe  analysis,  iirom  a  complete  section  of  tbe  vein,  snows  tbe  following  results : 

Water 1.275 

Volatile  matter 38.225 

Fixed  carbon 47.100 

Asb 13.400 

100.000 
Sulpbnr 645 

Tbe  company  is  working  6  men  and  a  foreman  in  tbis  slope,  besides  25  men  employed 
in  various  capacities  outside. 

Mr.  Hills,  tbe  geologist  of  tbe  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  wbo  examined 
tbe  property,  constructed  a  coke  oven  of  adobe  bricks  and  coked  some  of  tbe  coal 
from  tbe  Akers  seam,  wbiob  gave  tbe  following  analysis: 

Water 1.450 

Volatile  matter 8.900 

Fixed  carbon 76.825 

Asb 17.825 

100.000 
Sulpbur 611 

You  ask  for  tbe  valuation  of  our  improvements,  but,  as  I  said  above,  tbe  company 
bas  little  as  yet  wbicb  could  properly  come  under  tbat  bead.  Tbe  cost  of  tbe  opera* 
tion  so  far  bas  been  about  $15,000,  wbicb  includes  a  supply  of  tools  safflolent  to  last 
some  time,  and  also  macbinery  wbicb  is  not  yet  upon  tbe  ground.    Tbe  company 

Sropose  to  erect  a  wasber  and  a  block  of  coke  ovens  as  soon  as  practically  ean  be 
one.  In  addition  to  tbis  operation  tbe  company  bas  a  200-foot  proving  slope  down 
on  tbe  upper  seam,  at  a  point  3  miles  below  Miuagra  Hill,  but  did  not  findenoogb 
coal  to  warrant  an  operation. 

Wben  we  get  a  map  of  our  workings  complete,  sball  take  pleasure  in  sending  yon 
a  copy. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

New  Mexico  Fuel  Company, 
T.  L.  Welles,  Superint^mdmL 
Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming, 

United  Statm  Mining  Intpeoior,  Silver  City,  X.  Mex, 
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COLFAX  COUNTY. 

BLOSSBURG  MINE. 
[J.  A.  Wiggs,  Boperintendent;  J.  Van  Houten,  vice-president;  M.  M.  Walsb,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  at  the  town  of  Gardiner,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mez.,  and  about 
4^  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  town  of  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  where  the  general 
offices  of  the  company  are  located.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Raton  Coal  and 
Coke  Company.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein  varies  from  6  to  8 
feet;  total  output  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899.  308,316  tons;  estimated  value  of 
oatpnt  this  year  not  given ;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  125 ;  averaee 
number  of  wen  employed  outside,  including  men  employed  on  construction  worK, 
etc.,  100;  average  nomber  of  bovs  employed  inside,  15;  length  of  new  drift  (main 
diagonal).  2,700  feet ;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated,  300 ;  where  coal  is  marketed, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Mexico;  number  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  4,826  tons. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, connectiug  with  the  main  line  at  Dillon  Station.  This  is  the  largest  mine  in 
the  Territory,  having  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons  per  day.  It  is  operated  upon  the 
double-entry  system.  Most  of  the  coal  is  marketed  on  the  New  Mexico  and  Rio 
Grande  divisions  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  between 
Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  E\  Paso,  Tex. ;  also  on  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  from 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  south,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Deming,  N. 
Mex.,  west. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

September  17, 1898. ^-On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the 
Blossborg  mines.    I  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

September  19,  1898, ^On  this  date  I  inspected  Nos.  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,  and  10  right 
entries  of  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4  and  the  rooms  thereon.  I  measured  49,550  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  51,200  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  well  ventilated  and 
in  good  condition. 

September  SO,  1898,^1  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  I 
inspected  Nos.  11  and  12  right  entries  and  the  rooms  thereon.  I  found  the  ventila- 
tion good  thronghont  the  workings  and  found  the  working  places  in  good  condition. 

October  19, 1898, — I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  6.  I 
measured  8,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minote.  I  then  inspected  all 
the  working  places  in  the  mine  I  found  the  roof  of  the  straight  entry  in  an  onsafe 
condition,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  said  entry  timbered  with  good  substan- 
tial timbers. 

October  20, 1898, — On  this  date  I  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Blossburg  mine 
No.  4.  I  measured  39,480  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  41,600  cnbic  leet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  roof  of  No.  6 
room  on  the  second  left  entry  in  an  nnsafe  condition  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to 
have  the  loose  rock  taken  down  and  the  place  timbered  at  once.  The  work  was 
commenced  and  the  pit  boss  assured  me  that  the  room  would  be  made  secure  from 
all  danger  before  he  would  allow  the  miners  to  work  therein. 

October  SI,  180S. — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  I 
inspected  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8  right  entries  and  No.  12  left  entry  and  the  workings 
thereon.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  working  places.  I  found  sev- 
eral rooms  (which  were  not  being  worked)  driven  up  a  distance  of  over  200  feet 
without  a  crosscut  and  I  ordered  crosscuts  driven  every  100  feet  in  all  rooms. 

November  22, 1898,-1  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  6,  I  measured  9,900  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  working  places  of 
the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

November  23,  189S. —Ou  this  date  I  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  I  measured  42,600  cnbic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute,  nud  measured  42,200  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the 
▼entilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  found  the  mine  well 
timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

December  13, 1898.— I  visited  and  inspected  the  machinery  and  boilers  belonging  to 
the  Blossbnrg  mines.    I  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

December  14,  1898.— \  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  6.  I 
m(;asured  3,960  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the 
working  places  in  the  mine  and  found  the  workmgs  well  ventilated  and  in  good 
condition. 

December  15^  1898. — I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  I 
measured  43,180  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  45, 360 
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onbio  feet  of  air  retnming  per  minnte.  I  then  inspected  the  workinic  places  throogh- 
out  the  mine  and  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  the  workings  well  timbered 
and  in  good  condition. 

Januaiff  18, 1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Bloss- 
burg  mines  and  foand  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

January  19, 1899, — I  visited  and  inspected  the  Blossbnrg  mine  No.  6.  I  measnred 
6,380  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  air  coorses 
and  working  places  throughout  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

January  20, 1899.-1  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  I  measnred  40,820  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measnred  42,840  cubic  feet  of  air  retnro- 
ing]>er  minnte.  I  then  inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine;  found  the  mine  well 
ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

February  SO,  1899, — I  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  6.  I  measnred  7,440  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  miue  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  air  courses  and  work- 
ing places  in  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

Febi-uary  SI,  1899. — I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  I 
measured  42,()00  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minnte.  1  then  inspected 
the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good 
condition. 

March  15, 1899, — I  visited  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
room  No.  2  on  the  fourth  right  entry,  where  a  fatal  accident  had  oconrred,  causing 
the  deaths  of  William  Lipscomb  and  Juan  M.  Rivera.     (Seereport  of  fatal  accidents.) 

March  16, 1899, — I  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  I  measured  32,760  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  miue  i>er  minute.  1  then  inspected  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and 
12  right  entries  and  the  workings  thereon.  1  found  room  No.  11  on  the  seventh 
right  entry  and  room  No.  8  on  ^o.  8  right  entry  being  worked  without  the  use  of 
timbers,  and  ordered  said  rooms  timbered  before  anymore  mining  was  done  therein; 
but  as  usual  the  miners  wanted  to  load  a  few  more  cars  of  coal  before  they  commenced 
timbering. 

I  informed  them  that  the  cause  of  a  great  many  fatal  accidents  from  falls  of  rock 
in  mines  was  caused  by  the  miners  being  too  anxious  to  load  another  car  or  two  of 
coal  before  securing  their  working  places  with  timbers,  and  ordered  them  to  either 
timber  their  working  places  at  once  or  discontinue  working  in  said  places  until  such 
time  as  the  places  were  timbered.    They  then  commenced  timbering  the  rooms. 

March  17, 1899. — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  I  inspected 
Nos.  1,  2,3.4,  5,  and  6  left  entries  and  the  workings  thereon;  also, Nos.  13  and  14 
right  entries.  1  found  the  roof  at  the  face  of  No.  1  right  entry  in  bad  condition 
and  had  the  work  stopped  until  said  place  was  timbered.  Also  fonnd  room  No.  15 
on  No.  3  left  entiv  in  bad  condition,  and  ordered  said  room  timbered  before  any 
more  mining  was  aone  in  the  room.    The  work  of  timbering  was  commenced  at  once. 

March  18, 1899, — I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  6.  1 
measured  9,280  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  then  inspected 
the  workings  of  the  mine  and  fonnd  the  workings  in  good  condition.^  I  also  took 
air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  of  the  Blossburg  mines  "Nos.  4  and6y 
and  found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute, 

Cabio  feet. 

Intake  in  main  entry 7,680 

Intake  in  No.  6  mine 9,280 

Air  traveling  around  face  of  Nos.  7, 8, 9, 10,  11,  and  12  right  entries,  where 

pillars  were  drawn 18, 400 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  14  and  15  left  entries 13, 200 

Intake  on  No.  12  left  entry 10.800 

Air  traveling  around  Nos.  6, 7, 8,  and  9  right  entries,  where  pillars  are  drawn .  15, 180 

Intake  on  old  Blossburg  hauling  entry 5,000 

Intake  to  Nos.  7  and  8  right  entries 12,240 

Last  crosscut  between  first  and  second  left  entries 8, 320 

Last  crosscut  between  third  and  fourth  left  entries 3, 600 

Last  crosscut  between  fifth  and  sixth  left  entries 8, 500 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  main  entry 6, 720 

Air  traveling  in  No.  10  right  entry 8,285 

Face  of  No.  13  right  entry 8,060 

Return  at  fan 33,600 

April  18, 1899, — I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossbnrg  mine  No.  6.  I  mens* 
urea  7,680  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  ths 
workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  fair  condition. 

April  19, 1899.^1  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  I  measnred  40,400  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minnte.    I  then  inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  a:|pd 
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found  the  workings  in  fair  condition.  I  also  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to 
the  mines  and  fonnd  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

May  16 y  1899,-1  visited  the  Blossbnrg  mine  No.  4.  Just  before  my  arrival  at  the 
mine  Thomas  Hermann,  a  miner,  was  killed  on  entry  No.  20  by  electric  wires.  (See 
fatal  accidents  reports.) 

May  17, 1899, — I  inspected  the  Blossbnrg  mine  No.  4.  I  inspected  No.  12  left  entry, 
also  the  entry  known  as  the  Blossbnrg  main,  and  the  workings  thereon,  and  took 
air  measurements.  I  measured  54,040  cabic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  measured  56,700  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  measured  5,400  cubic 
feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute  in  No.  12  left  entry,  and  2,800  cubic  feet  of  air 
traveling  the  Blossburg  main  entry.  I  found  the  workings,  which  I  inspected,  in 
good  condition. 

May  18, 1899, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  I  inspected 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  left  entries  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  measured  13,120  cubic 
feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute  at  the  face  of  Nos.  1  and  2  left  entries,  and  measured 
4,200  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute  in  the  last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4 
left  entries.  I  found  the  workings  well  ventilated.  I  found  the  roof  of  No.  15  room, 
on  the  4th  left  entry,  in  a  dangerous  condition  on  account  of  the  rock  bein|;  loose  and 
not  being  properly  timbered,  and  ordered  work  stopped  in  said  room  until  the  room 
was  properly  timbered.  The  work  was  stopped  and  the  timbermen  were  ordered  to 
timber  the  room  as  soon  as  possible. 

May  19, 1899,— On  this  date  I  inspected  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 4,  13,  and  14  left  entries,  also 
Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  right  entries  of  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4,  and 
the  workings  thereon.  I  found  the  workings  in  good  condition.  I  ordered  the  pit 
boss  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  miners  and  see  that  they  kept  their  places  well 
timbered. 

June  £1, 1899, — I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Blossburg  mines,  and 
found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

June  2Sf  1899, — I  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  6.  I  measured  15,750  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  6,750  cubic  feet  of  air  travel- 
ing through  the  last  crosscut  at  the  face  of  the  main  and  back  entries.  I  fonnd 
the  workings  well  ventilated.  I  fonnd  a  place  in  the  roof  of  the  main  entry  in  a 
dangerous  condition  and  ordered  the  place  timbered.  The  timbering  was  com- 
menced at  once. 

June  SSy  1899, — I  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  I  took  air  measurements 
throughout  the  workings,  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Last  crosscut  pt  face  of  Nos.  1  and  2  left  entries 15, 600 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  entries 12, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  entries  3, 800 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  diagonal  entries 8, 910 

Air  traveling  around  Nos.  7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13,  and  14  left  entries,  where  the 

pillars  were  drawn 10, 060 

Intake  on  No.  11  left  entry 9,600 

I  found  the  roof  of  No.  5  room,  on  the  12th  right  entry,  and  No.  13  room,  on  No.  11 
right  entry,  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  ordered  said  rooms  timbered. 

June  26f  1899. — I  again  visited  tlie  Blossburg  mine  No.  4  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  the  timbering  had  been  done  in  room  No.  5,  on  the  12th  right  entry, 
and  No.  13  room,  on  the  11th  right  entry,  according  to  my  instructions  of  June  ^. 
I  found  that  said  rooms  had  been  timbered. 

The  above  report  on  the  Blossbnrg  mine  includes  No.  4  and  No.  6  mines,  which  are 
practically  one  mine  and  on  the  same  vein,  owned  and  operated  by  the  same  com- 
pany. All  haulage  is  done  through  the  main  diagonal  entry,  which  is  2,700  feet  in 
length. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  RATON  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY,  INCLUDING 

THE  NEW  ELECTRIC  PLANT. 

Lands, — There  are  10,000  acres  of  coal  land  embraced  in  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, in  which  there  are  several  seams  of  coal.  At  present,  however,  only  one 
seam  of  coal  is  being  worked  by  two  mines,  the  Blossbnrg  No.  4  and  No.  6,  both  of 
which  are  drift  mines  on  the  same  vein,  and  the  workings  of  which  are  connected. 
The  coal  vein  aveniges  from  6  to  8  feet  in  thickness;  and  the  mines  are  dry  and  com- 
paratively free  from  gas.    The  coal  is  an  excellent  quality  of  bituminous  coal. 

Coke  ovene, — There  are  at  present  76  beehive  coke  ovens  of  standard  size,  13  feet  in 
diameter.  There  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  connection  with  the  ovens,  which  is  quite 
an  innovation  in  the  West,  and  that  is  the  use  of  a  hot-air  due  located  between  the 
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ovens,  which  are  doable-row  batteries,  and  which  floe  enables  the  oompan7  to  ecoD- 
omize  and  utilize  the  waste  heat  for  generating  steam.  The  waste  heat  is  coodurted 
by  means  of  this  flue  and  smokestacks  on  the  boiler  to  the  boiler  plant,  midway 
between  the  two  batteries  of  ovens,  and  generates  a  large  proportion  of  the  steam 
power  required  for  the  operation  of  the  electric  plant. 

Power. — The  mines  are  equipped  with  3  generators,  aggregating  500  horsepower, 
using  a  500- volt  current.  The  plant  is  of  the  latest  improved  type,  modem  in  every 
respect. 

Mining,  —Mining  is  done  by  a  plant  of  8  Morgan-Gardiner  electric  mining  machines, 
undercutting  the  coal  7  feet'in  depth  and  44  inches  wide,  4  inches  high.  The  time 
for  cutting  requires  about  four  and  a  half  minutes.  Hauling  from  the  parting  in 
the  mine  is  done  by  3  electric  locomotives,  which  are  in  very  successful  operation, 
economizing  cost  of  production  and  facilitating  a  ready  increase  of  output  at  all 
times. 

Washing  plant — The  washing  plant,  which  consisted  of  two  (400  tons  capacity  each) 
Robinson-Wiggs  coal  washers,  with  all  the  latest  improved  appliances  for  washing 
and  handling  800  tons  of  coal  per  day,  also  the  tipple,  which  was  of  the  latest 
improved  construction,  using  automatic  dumping  apparatus  and  other  minor  appli- 
ances, was  burnt  to  the  ground  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1898,  causing  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  company. 

Trolley  Zinc— There  is  now  about  9,000  feet  of  trolley  line  in  use,  3,000  feet  of  which 
runs  from  the  month  of  the  mine  to  the  tipple.  The  trolley  line  for  the  hauliDg^  s^ 
tem  is  of  No.  2/o  hard-drawn  copper.  All  partings  along  the  hauling  system  iuside 
of  the  mine  are  furnished  with  electric  lights.  The  line  material  was  all  furnished 
by  the  Ohio*  Brass  Company,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  All  the  machinery,  large  and  small, 
is  driven  by  electric  motors. 

Ventilation. — The  mines  are  ventilated  at  present  by  one  25-foot  diameter  Gnibal 
mine  fan,  driven  by  electric  motor.  The  mine  also  has  a  22-foot  Gnibal  fan,  which 
the  company  will  use  as  a  reserve,  so  that  the  mine  will  at  all  times  be  provided  with 
ample  ventilating  capacity. 

Machine  shop, — A  large  machine  shop,  with  modem  tools,  has  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  and  repairing  all  the  machinery  in  use  on  the  property. 

Houses, — During  the  last  fiscal  vear  ended  June  30,  1899,  the  company  erected  50 
new  dwelling  houses,  a  large  hotel  and  hospital,  which,  together  with  the  134  dwell- 
ing houses  already  erected  and  in  use  by  the  company,  atford  ample  accommodation 
for  all  employees. 

Store, — A  large  brick  store,  1^  stories,  75  by  120  feet,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
merchandise,  is  also  owned  by  the  company. 

Summary, — The  property  now  being  operated  is  thoroughly  modem  and  up  to 
date,  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  All  labor-saving  appliances  and 
devices  have  been  introduced,  which  are  now  in  successful  operation  at  the  plant, 
that  are  now  known  in  the  mining  trade. 

SMITH  MINE  NO.  2. 
[Albert  6.  Shaw.  lessee  and  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  1  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Raton,  Colfax  Connty,  N. 
Mex.,  owned  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company,  and  is  operated  under  lease  by 
Albert  G.  Shaw.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  total  ontpnt 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,3,631  tons;  estimated  value  of  output  this  year, 
$6,364.25;  length  of  drift,  300  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $150;  average 
number  of  men  employed  inside,  6;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  2; 
number  of  days  mine  worked,  290:  where  coal  is  marketed,  town  of  Baton,  N.  Mex. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  town  of  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and 
retailed  to  the  domestic  trade.  Capacity  is  about  20  tons  per  day.  This  mine  is 
ventilated  by  a  furnace. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  IS  1898. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measnred  2,700 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  2,850  cubic  feet  of  sir 
returning  per  minute.    I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

December  IS,  1898.— I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured  1,520  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measnred  1,650  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.    I  fonnd  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

February  16, 1899.— \  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured  2, 100 cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  2,170  cubic  feet  of  air  retuni- 
ing  per  minute,     [found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

March  20,  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  rto.  2.  I  found  the  working* 
of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 
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May  SO,  1899, — I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured  1,320  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good 
condition. 

July  S8j  1899.— I  aeain  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured  4,100  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  2,205  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.    I  found  the  workings  of  the  miue  in  good  condition. 

MESA  MINE. 

This  mine  is  located  about  7  miles  east  of  Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  is 
now  operated  by  the  Honeyfield  Brothers.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of 
vein,  5  feet ;  total  output  fiscal  year  ended  June  30^  1899, 1,100  tons.  Estimated  value 
of  output  this  year,  $1,925;  average  number  of  men  employed  at  mine,  5;  length  of 
drift,  400  feet;  total  value  of  improvements,  $1,000;  mine  in  operation,  210  days; 
where  coal  is  marketed,  town  of  Katon,  N.  Mex. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  town  of  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and 
retailed  to  the  domestic  trade.   Capacity,  about  20  tons  per  day.   Ventilation,  natural. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  SIS.  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Mesa  mine.  I  inspected  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

December  16, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Mesa  miue.  I  measured  1,500  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  1,560  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine  and 
found  the  workings  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

LATAMORE  MINE. 

[6.  B.  Latamore,  general  manager.] 

This  is  a  new  mine  located  about  6i  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Raton,  Colfax  County, 
N.  Max.,  owned  and  operated  by  G.  B.  Latamore. 

April  $1, 1899, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  aa  the  Latamore  mine.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  a  drift  had  been  driven  in  on  a  vein  of  coal  a  distance  of  300 
feet  and  had  one  room  turned.  The  vein  of  coal  is  5  feet  in  thickness  and  is  a  fine 
qaality  of  bituminous  coal.  I  found  the  mine  without  a  second  opening  and  ordered 
the  general  manager  to  have  the  second  opening  made  so  that  air  could  circulate  up 
to  the  face  of  the  workings.  The  general  manager  informed  me  that  a  second  open- 
ing would  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

June  f7, 1899.— I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Latamore  mine.  The 
seoond  opening  was  not  completed.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good 
condition. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  town  of  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and 
retailed  to  the  domestic  trade.  There  are  three  men  employed,  and  the  mine  pro- 
duced during  the  fisc^  year  about  600  tons. 

RIO   ARRIBA   COUNTY. 

« 

MONERO  MINE  NO.  1. 

[J.  H.  Criiit,  general  manager;  £.  A.  FiBke,  president.] 

This  mine  is  located  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  Countv,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Rio  Arriba  Coal  Company.  Kind 
of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  10  inches;  total  output  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1899,  30,000  tons;  estimated  valae  of  output,  $37,500;  depth  of  slope, 
1,700  feet;  total  value  of  improvements,  $13,000;  average  number  of  men  employed 
inside,  24 ;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  8;  number  of  days  mine  was 
operated,  295;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  IS,  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Monero  mine 
No.  1.  I  measured  8,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured 
8,400  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  fbuud  the  miners  working  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  air  in  No.  1  left  entry,  and  ordered  a  crosscut  (air  way)  driven  at  the 
face  of  the  entry,  so  as  to  force  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings. 

September  14, 1898,-~'\  again  visited  the  Monero  mine  No.  1  to  ascertain  if  the  cross- 
cut had  been  driven  at  the  face  of  No.  1  left  entry,  a.s  per  my  instructions  of  Septem- 
ber 12.  I  found  that  my  instructions  had  been  complied  with  and  the  crotsout  liad 
b«en  driven. 
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October  28 f  1898,-1  again  inspected  the  Monero  mine  No.  1.  I  measored  7,600  cnbie 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  8,000  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good 
condition. 

December  9f  1898, — I  again  inspected  Monero  mine  No.  1.  I  measured  8,800  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  9,200  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  I  found  the  air  course  on  the  right  of  the  slope  in  bad  condition 
and  ordered  the  air  course  cleared  of  all  falls  of  rock.  The  work  of  clearing  the  air 
course  was  commenced  at  once.  I  then  took  air  measurements  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope  and  measured  2,500  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

February  13, 1899, — I  again  inspected  the  Monero  mine  No.  1.  I  measured  4,550 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  4,940  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  per  minute.  I  found  very  little  air  traveling  at  the  face  of  the  first  left 
entry  and  ordered  a  crosscut  driven  from  the  face  of  the  entry  to  the  main  air  course. 

June  16 f  1899. — I  a^ain  visited  the  Monero  mine  No.  1.  I  measured  6,300  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  6,650  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute.  I  also  measured  4,500  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  traveling  in  the  9& 
course  leading  to  the  first  left  entry,  which  was  the  only  place  being  worked  upon 
the  above  date.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings.  1  found 
some  of  the  miners  working  in  their  rooms  without  using  any  timbers,  and  I  instructed 
the  miners  to  keep  their  working  places  well  timbered. 

MONERO  MINE  NO.  2. 
[J.  H.  Crist,  general  manager;  E.  A.  Fiske,  pre«ideat.] 

This  mine  is  located  at  Monero,  Bio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Denrer  and 
Rio  Qrande  Railroad.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Rio  Arriba  Coal  Company. 
Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  6  inches;  total  output  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1899,  9,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $13,600;  depth  of  slope, 
700  feet;  value  of  improvements,  $2,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside, 
9 ;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  4 ;  average  number  of  boys  emploved, 
2 ;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated,  240 ;  number  of  tons  used  at  mine,  250 :  where 
coal  is  marketed,  for  commercial  uses  along  line  of  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  IS,  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Monero  mine 
No.  2.  I  measured  2,340  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured 
2,400  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  1  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in 
good  condition. 

October  S6, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Monero  mine  No.  2.  I  measured  2,660  on  bio 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  2,680  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

December  8, 1898, — ^I  again  inspected  the  Monero  mine  No.  2.  I  measured  4,000 
cnbic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  4,100  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  per  minute.  1  also  measured  2,500  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  traveling 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.    1  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

February  11, 1899, — I  again  inspected  Monero  mine  No.  2.  I  measured  2,700  oubio 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  2,850  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  I  found  the  return  air  course  in  bad  condition,  caused  by  falls  of 
rock,  and  ordered  the  air  conrse  cleared  of  all  falls  of  rock ;  otherwise  the  mine  was 
in  good  conditiop. 

June  15, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Monero  mine  No.  2.  I  found  the  return  nit 
conrse  in  bad  condition  and  ordered  the  general  manager  to  have  the  air  conrse 
cleared  of  all  falls  of  rock  and  put  in  good  condition.  The  work  was  at  once 
commenced. 

LUMBERTON  MINE. 
[James  Corrigui,  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  1  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Lumberton,  Rio  Arriba 
County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  James  Corrigan.  This  is  a  new  mine, 
which  has  been  operated  in  a  small  way  since  July^  189§.  The  development  work 
consists  of  a  drift  driven  in  on  the  vein  of  coal  a  distance  of  2.50  feet,  and  3  rooms 
have  been  turned  off  l^m  the  drift.  The  vein  of  coal  is  2  feet  8  inches  in  thickness 
and  of  a  bituminous  character.  The  daily  production  is  about  10  tons  The  ooal  is 
hauled  in  wagons  and  sold  to  the  local  trade  in  the  town  of  Lumberton,  N.  Mex., 
also  to  the  Biggs  Lumber  Company,  operating  in  Rio  Arriba  County. 
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October  g7, 1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Lnmberton  mine  and  fonnd  the 
workings  in  good  condition.  On  my  next  visit  to  Monero,  on  December  12, 1  was 
informed  that  this  mine  was  closed  down.    No  report  of  the  production  was  made. 

SANTA    FE    COUNTY. 

WHITE  ASH  MINE. 
[James  Daggan,  superiutendent ;  William  Graham,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  2|  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe 
Conn^,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrilios  Coal  Railroad  Company. 
Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet  6  inches;  total  output  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1899, 56,000  tons ;  estimated  value  of  output,  $89,600 ;  average  number 
of  meu  employed  inside,  70;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  15;  average 
number  of  boys  employed  inside,  3 ;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  262 ;  number  of  tons 
used  at  mine  1,200;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Bail- 
road,  which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

September  7, 1898. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  I  took  air 
measurements  throughout  the  workings  and  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in 
good  condition. 

October  11, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  I  took  air  measurements 
throughout  the  workings  and  found  them  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

November  S9f  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  I  took  air  measure- 
ments throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  mine  well  ventilated.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  only  work  being  dune  in  the  mine  was  the  drawing  of  pil- 
lars, and  I  ordered  the  superintendent  to  kee^  the  miners  supplied  with  plenty  of 
good  props  and  timbers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  tbeir  working  places  from  danger. 

December  23, 1898. — I  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  White  Ash  mine  and  found 
the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

January  2S,  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine  and  took  air  measure- 
ments and  found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law.  I  found  four  sets 
of  timbers  broken  in  the  first  right  entry  and  ordered  new  timbers  put  in  at  once. 
The  pit  boss  ordered  tbe  timbers  brought  into  the  mine  and  informed  me  that  the 
work  would  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  timbers  arrived. 

February  28, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine  and  took  air  measure- 
ments and  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  in  compliance  with 
the  law.    On  this  date  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

February  28, 1899. — I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  White  Ash  mine 
and  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

March  22, 1899. — I  again  visited  the  White  Ash  mine  and  took  air  measurements 
throughout  the  workings  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated.  I  found  some  of 
the  timbers  broken  in  the  first  right  entry  and  ordered  new  timbers  put  in  at  once. 
The  pit  boss  informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  timbermen  commence  the  work 
immediately. 

April  27, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  I  found  the  workings  of 
the  mine  in  good  condition.  The  only  work  being  done  on  this  date  was  the  drawing 
of  the  slope  pillars,  and  all  pillars  will  be  drawn  inside  of  thirty  days,  when  this 
mine  will  be  closed  down. 

May  11, 1899. — On  this  date  I  made  a  final  inspection  of  the  White  Ash  mine.  The 
pillars  were  all  drawn,  the  mine  worked  out  and  abandoned. 

LUCAS  MINE, 

[James  Duggan,  supcrintendeut;  John  Uimt,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrilios,  Santa  Fe  County, 
N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrilios  Coal  Railroad  Company.  Kind  of 
coal,  anthracite;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  9  inches;  total  output,  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1899,  45,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $103,000;  depth  of  slope,  1,800 
feet;  total  value  of  improvements,  $6,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside. 
160 ;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  35 ;  average  number  of  boys  employed 
inside,  5;  average  number  of  boys  employed  as  slate  pickers  outside,  15;  number 
of  days  mine  was  operated,  192 ;  number  of  tons  coal  used  at  mine,  1,000  tons ;  where 
coal  is  marketed,  aayr  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  and  Kansas. 
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This  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railrotd, 
which  connects  with  the  main  line  of  the  road  at  Waldo  Station.  The  mine  has  a 
capacity  of  450  tons  per  day,  and  is  ventilated  by  a  doable  6-foot  Mnrphey  fan. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  2^  1898. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Lncaa  mine, 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company.  I  measored 
11,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  iDspected  Nos.  3,  4,  and 
5  right  entries  and  the  rooms  tnereon.  I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  well 
ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

September  3, 1898, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Lucas  mine.     I  inspected  Nos. 

1  and  2  right  entries  and  the  rooms  thereon  and  took  air  measurements.    I  found  the 
workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

OctoJ^  IB,  1898,— I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.    1  measured  12,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  12,250  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute.    I  found  the  miners  in  No.  4  right  entry  working  too  far  in  advance  of  the 
air,  and  ordered  a  crosscut  driven  at  the  face  of  the  entry  to  connect  with  the  back 
'  entry  or  air  course,  and  ordered  the  last  crosscut  bratticed  and  made  air-tight,  so  as 

to  force  the  air  up  to  the  face  of  the  workings.    The  work  of  driving  the  crosscut 
I  was  commenced. 

'  October  17, 1898, — I  again  visited  the  Lucas  mine  to  ascertain  if  the  crosscut  had 

^  been  driven  as  per  my  Instructions  of  October  12.    I  found  that  my  instructions  had 

been  complied  with  and  I  found  tbe  ventilation  very  much  improved. 

November  29, 1898. — I  again  visited  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  17,760  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  19,500  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute.    I  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  as  follows: 

Cubic  feet. 

Last  crosscut  near  the  face  of  fourth  right  entry 3,590 

Top  of  raised  plane  on  the  fourth  right  entry 6,400 

Above  the  fourth  right  entry  on  slope 7,200 

Dip  plane  on  the  second  right  entry 1,800 

I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  tim- 
bered and  in  good  condition. 

December  22,.  1898,— \  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  13,720  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  underground 
workings  and  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

January  27, 1899. — 1  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  17,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  18,900  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  fourth  right  entry  and  No.  1  dip  plane,  and 
found  the  workings  well  ventilat-ed  and  in  good  condition. 

January  28, 1899, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Lucas  mine.    I  inspected  Nos. 

2  and  3  right  entries  and  No.  1  dip  plane,  which  is  driven  between  Nos.  2  and  4  right 
entries,  and  found  the  workings  m  good  condition. 

January  SO,  1899. — I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Lucas  mine  and 
found  the  machinery  in  lirst-class  condition. 

February  24, 1899, — I  a^ain  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  14,880  cubie 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  15,750  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.    I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition, 

I'Aruary  28, 1899, — I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Lucas  mine  and 
found  the  machinery  in  (^ood  condition. 

March  17, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  14,400  cubic  ie^t 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  14,700  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  main  slope  and  No.  5  right  entry.  I  measured 
3,840  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  on  the  slope  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  entries.  I 
found  the  workings  well  timbered  and  in  [^ood  condition. 

March  28 f  1899, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Lucas  mine.  I  inspected  No.  4 
right  entry  and  No.  1  dip  plane  on  the  fourth  right  entry,  also  No.  3  right  entry.  1 
found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  in  good  condition. 

May  IS,  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.    I  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of 

air  entering  the  mine  i>er  minute  and  measured  18,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  po' 

minute.    I  also  took  air  measurements  in  the  slope  and  in  the  first  dip  plane  on  tbe 

fourth  right  entry,  which  were  as  follows : 

Cabiofeet- 

On  slope  between  Nos.3  and  4  right  entries 8,610 

On  slope  below  the  fourth  right  entry 4,800 

First  dip  plane  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms 1, 190 

The  only  work  being  done  in  the  mine  was  development  work,  driving  the  slop^r 
entries,  and  turning  rooms.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  fonna  the  work' 
ings  in  good  oondiuon. 
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October  iS7, 1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Lmnberton  mine  and  found  the 
workings  in  good  condition.  On  my  next  visit  to  Monero,  on  December  12,  I  was 
informed  that  this  mine  was  closed  down.    No  report  of  the  production  was  made. 

SANTA    FE    COUNTY. 

WHITE  ASH  MINE. 
[James  Ihiggan,  saperintendent ;  William  Graham,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  2^  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe 
Connty,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company. 
Kind  of  coaly  bituminous ;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet  6  inches ;  total  output  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1899, 56,000  tons ;  estimated  value  of  output,  $89,600 ;  average  number 
of  men  employed  inside,  70;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  15;  average 
number  of  boys  emplo  ved  inside,  3 ;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  262 ;  number  of  tons 
used  at  mine  1,200 ;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Hail- 
road,  which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station. 

RKCORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  7, 1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  I  took  air 
measurements  throughout  the  workings  and  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in 
good  condition. 

October  11, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  I  took  air  measurements 
throughout  the  workings  and  found  them  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

November  $9, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  I  took  air  measure- 
ments throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  mine  well  ventilated.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  only  work  being  done  in  the  mine  was  the  drawine  of  pil- 
lars, and  I  ordered  the  superintendent  to  kee^  the  miners  supplied  with  plenty  of 
good  props  and  timbers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  working  places  from  danger. 

December  £3, 1898, — I  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  White  Ash  mine  and  found 
the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

January  23, 1899, — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine  and  took  air  measure- 
ments and  fouud  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law.  I  found  four  sets 
of  timbers  broken  in  the  first  right  entry  and  ordered  new  timbers  put  in  at  once. 
The  pit  boss  ordered  the  timbers  brought  into  the  mine  and  informed  me  that  the 
work  would  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  timbers  arrived. 

February  23, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine  and  took  air  measure- 
ments and  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  in  compliance  with 
the  law.    On  this  date  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

February  28, 1899, — I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  White  Ash  mine 
and  found  the  machinery  in  ^ood  condition. 

March  22, 1899, — I  again  visited  the  White  Ash  mine  and  took  air  measurements 
throughout  the  workings  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated.  I  found  some  of 
the  timbers  broken  in  the  first  right  entry  and  ordered  new  timbers  put  in  at  once. 
The  pit  boss  informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  timbermen  conmience  the  work 
immediately. 

April  27, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  I  found  the  workings  of 
the  mine  in  good  condition.  The  only  work  being  done  on  this  date  was  the  drawing 
of  the  slope  pillars,  and  all  pillars  will  be  drawn  inside  of  thirty  days,  when  this 
mine  will  be  closed  down. 

May  11, 1899, — On  this  date  I  made  a  final  inspection  of  the  White  Ash  mine.  The 
pillars  were  all  drawn,  the  mine  worked  out  and  abandoned. 

LUCAS  MINE. 
[James  Duggan,  saporinteudeut;  John  Hunt,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe  County, 
N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company.  Kind  of 
coal,  anthracite;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  9  inches;  total  output,  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1899,  45,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $105,000;  depth  of  slope,  1,800 
feet;  total  value  of  improvements,  $6,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside. 
160 ;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  35 ;  average  number  of  boys  employed 
inside,  5;  average  number  of  boys  employed  as  slate  pickers  outside,  15;  number 
of  days  mine  was  operated,  192 ;  number  of  tons  coal  used  at  mine,  1,000  tons;  where 
coal  is  marketed.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  and  Kansas. 
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This  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  connects  with  the  main  line  of  the  road  at  Waldo  Station.  The  mine  has  a 
capacity  of  450  tons  per  day,  and  is  ventilated  by  a  doable  6-foot  Morphey  fan. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  f ,  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Lncas  mine, 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company.  I  measored 
11,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  Nos.  3, 4,  and 
5  right  entries  and  the  rooms  thereon.  I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  well 
ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

September  5, 1898. — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Lucas  mine.    I  inspected  Nos. 

1  and  2  right  entries  and  the  rooms  thereon  and  took  air  measurements.    I  found  the 
workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

October  if,  1898,— I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  1  measured  12,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  12,250  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute.  I  found  the  miners  in  No.  4  right  entry  working  too  far  in  advance  of  the 
air,  and  ordered  a  crosscut  driven  at  the  face  of  the  entry  to  connect  with  the  back 
entry  or  air  course,  and  ordered  the  last  crosscut  bratticed  and  made  air-tight,  so  as 
to  force  the  air  np  to  the  face  of  the  workings.  The  work  of  driving  the  crosscut 
was  commenced. 

October  17 y  1898, — I  again  visited  the  Lucas  mine  to  ascertain  if  the  crosscut  had 
been  driven  as  per  my  Tnstrnotions  of  October  12.  I  found  that  my  instructions  had 
been  complied  with  and  I  found  the  ventilation  very  much  improved. 

November  S9, 1898, — I  again  visited  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  17,760  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  19,500  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute.    I  found  the  air  distribnted  thronghont  the  workings  as  follows: 

Cubic  Ibet. 

Last  crosscut  near  the  face  of  fourth  right  entry 3,520 

Top  of  raised  plane  on  the  fourth  right  entry 6, 400 

Above  the  fourth  right  entry  on  slope 7,200 

Dip  plane  on  the  second  right  entry 1,800 

I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  tim- 
bered and  in  good  condition. 

December  22^.1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  13,720  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  underground 
workings  and  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

January  j?7, 1899, — 1  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  17,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  18,900  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  fourth  right  entry  and  No.  1  dip  plane,  and 
found  the  workings  well  ventilat-ed  and  in  good  condition. 

January  28, 1899, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Lucas  mine.    I  inspected  Nos. 

2  and  3  right  entries  and  No.  1  dip  plane,  which  is  driven  between  Nos.  2  and  4  right 
entries,  and  found  the  workings  m  good  condition. 

January  SO,  1899. — I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Lucas  mine  and 
found  the  machinery  in  Urst-class  condition. 

February  24, 1899, — I  a^ain  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  14,880  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  15,750  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.    I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition, 

r'dn-uary  28, 1899, — I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Lucas  mine  and 
found  the  machinery  in  (^ood  condition. 

March  17, 1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  14,400  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  14,700  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  main  slope  and  No.  5  right  entry.  I  measured 
3,840  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  on  the  slope  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  entries.  I 
found  the  workings  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

March  28, 1899, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Lucas  mine.  I  inspected  No.  4 
right  entry  and  No.  1  dip  plane  on  the  fourth  right  entry,  also  No.  3  right  entry.  1 
found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  in  good  condition. 

May  IS,  1899. — I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  18,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute.  I  also  took  air  measurements  in  the  slope  and  in  the  first  dip  plane  on  the 
fourth  right  entry,  which  were  as  follows : 

Cabio  feet. 

On  slope  between  Nos.3  and  4  right  entries 8,640 

On  slope  below  the  fourth  right  entry 4,800 

First  dip  plane  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms 1, 190 

The  only  work  being  done  in  the  mine  was  development  work,  driving  the  slope, 
entries,  and  turning  rooms.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  foona  the  work- 
ings in  good  oondiUon. 
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May  15f  1899, — I  iDspected  the  machinery  belongiDg  to  the  Lucas  mine  and  fonnd 
the  machinery  in  sooa  condition. 

June  lOf  1899,—lAg&m  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  5,040  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  5,200  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition.  On  this  date  the 
mine  was  not  being  operated. 

COOK  AND  WHITE  MINE. 
[Jamea  Daggan,  superintendent;  William  Graham,  pit  boas.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe 
County.  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cemllos  Coal  Railroad  Company. 
Kind  oi  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  9  inches;  total  output,  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1899,  145,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $230,000;  depth  of 
slope,  1,800  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $5,000;  total,  $10,000;  average 
number  of  men  employed  inside,  2.50;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  25; 
average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  10;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated, 
260;  number  of  tons  used  at  mine,  1,000;  where  coal  is  marketed.  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, California,  Old  Mexico,  and  Texas,  and  to  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station.  At  the  terminus  of  this 
branch  line  is  situated  the  town  of  Madrid^  which  is  the  post-office  address  of  the 
Cerrilloe  Coal  Railroad  Company,  and  is  quite  a  beautiful  and  substantial  town,  with 
about  1,200  inhabitants.  The  company  owns  all  the  dwellings  and  business  bouses 
of  the  town  of  Madrid,  and  following  the  ''Record  of  Inspection''  will  be  found  a 
more  complete  description  of  the  property  of  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  5, 1898, — On  this  date  I  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White 
mine.  I  inspected  the  following  working  places  and  took  air  measurements,  which 
were  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cable  feet. 

Intake  on  main  slope 39,200 

Above  the  second  right  entry  on  slope 33, 480 

Face  of  third  right  back  entry 5, 270 

Face  of  third  right  main  entry 2, 880 

Return  at  bottom  of  slope  on  right  side 13, 350 

Return  at  bottom  of  slope  on  left  side 10,440 

Face  of  third  left  main  entry 3,200 

Bottom  of  slope 25,740 

Return  on  second  right  entrv 18, 900 

Last  crosscut  on  second  right  entry 12, 600 

No.  1  left  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane 6,000 

No.  3  left  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane 5,880 

Top  of  No.  2  raised  plane 1,920 

No.  1  right  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane 8, 120 

No.  2  right  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane 4, 800 

No.  3  left  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane 6, 300 

No.5  left  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane 4,200 

Top  of  No.  1  raised  plane  on  second  left  entry 1,200 

No.  3  right  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane 3,000 

No.  1  right  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane 3, 510 

September  6,  1898,-1  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and 
found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cable  feet. 

No.  2  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane,  second  left  entry 4, 095 

Between  N08.6  and  7  left  rooms,  second  left  entry 3,360 

between  Nos.7  and  8  left  rooms, second  left  entry 2,240 

Top  of  No.  2  raised  plane,  second  left  entry 9, 240 

Between  Nos. 7  and  8  right  rooms,  second  left  entry 4,680 

Between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms,  second  left  entry 5,800 

Face  of  No.  1,  right  main  entry 11,200 

No.  1  left  room  on  No.  3  raised  plane,  first  right  entry 7,680 
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First  left  room  on  No.2  raised  plane,  second  right  entry 3,060 

First  riffht  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane,  second  right  entry 3, 080 

Top  of  No.  2  raised  plane 7,000 

Air  coarse  leading  to  first  right  entry 13, 303 

Face  of  No.  3  left  back  entry 2,100 

I  tested  the  face  of  No.  3  left  back  entry  for  gas,  and  found  a  very  small  amount 
of  gas  at  the  face  of  the  entry. 

December  SI,  1898, — I  continned  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and 
found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute, 

Cobic  feet. 

Air  6oarse  leading  to  No.  3  raised  plane  on  first  right  entry 8, 400 

Air  traveling  in  first  right  main  entry 1 9, 880 

Air  traveling  in  first  right  back  entry  at  face  of  entry 16,000 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms,  No.  3  plane,  No.  1  entry 1, 800 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms,  No.  3  plane,  No.  1  entry 2, 430 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 29,500 

Return  at  No.  1  fan 13, 7^ 

With  the  exception  of  No.  3,  left  back  entry,  1  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in 
good  condition,  and  just  as  soon  uh  the  croHscut  in  the  third  left  back  entry  is  com- 
pleted the  mine  will  be  in  first-class  condition. 

December  £2,  1898, — On  this  date  1  again  visited  the  third  left  back  entry  in  the 
Cook  and  White  mine  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  crosscut  waa  beioff 
driven  at  the  face  of  the  entry,  as  per  my  instructions  of  the  19th  instant.  I  found 
the  miners  at  work  driving  the  crosscut  and  they  informed  me  that  the  oroaacat 
would  be  completed  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  instant.  On  this  visit  I  found  no 
gas  in  the  entry. 

December  tS,  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  hoisting  engines,  boilers,  ropes, 
and  fans  belonging  to  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and  found  them  in  good  conditioo. 

January  £4f  1899. — I  again  commenced  inspecting  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and 
took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  which  I  inspected.  I  found  the  air 
measurements  to  be  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  mtiitilf. 

Cubic  tteL 

Intake  on  main  slope 37,520 

Face  of  third  left  main  entry 2, 640 

Face  of  third  left  back  entry 3,?i0 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  Nos.  3  left  entries 8, 100 

Return  from  third  left  entry  to  second  left  entry 7, 140 

Face  of  third  right  main  entry 6, 750 

Return  from  third  right  entr^  to  second  right  entry 18, 800 

First  left  room  on  first  left  dip  plane,  second  left  entry 1, 920 

Bottom  of  first  left  dip  plane,  second  left  entry 900 

Fourth  right  room  on  first  left  dip  plane,  second  left  entry 1, 080 

First  right  room  on  first  left  dip  plane,  second  left  entry 2, 520 

Top  of  hrst  left  dip  plane  (intake),  second  left  entry 7, 200 

I  found  the  above  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 
January  26, 1899, — I  continned  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and 
found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feci- 

Face  of  No.  2  back  entry 2,700 

Face  of  No.  2  main  entry 4,800 

Intake  to  No.  1  raised  plane 5,500 

No.  1  left  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane 3, 080 

No.  1  right  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane 2,400 

Crosscut  betweeu  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms,  No.  1  raised  plane 1, 440 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms,  No.  1  raised  fdane 1, 920 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  7  and  8  right  rooms,  No.  1  raised  plane    1, 920 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  9  and  10  left  rooms,  No.  1  raised  plane 2;  400 

1  found  the  above  working  places  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 
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Cubic  feet. 

No.  6  left  room  on  No.  3  raised  plane 2, 520 

No.  7  left  room  on  No.  3  raised  plane 3, 000 

Top  of  No.  3  raised  plane 520 

No.  6  right  room  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 800 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms 1, 920 

No.  1  right  room  on  No.  3  raised  plane 8, 100 

Ketum  between  Nos.  2  and  3  raised  plane,  first  right  entry 16, 200 

Above  second  right  entry  on  slope 34, 560 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  second  right  entry 8, 360 

Inside  of  No.  2  raised  plane  of  second  right  entry 12, 250 

First  left  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane 6, 880 

No.  4  left  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane 4, 050 

No.  6  left  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane 1, 820 

No.  4  right  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane 1, 440 

No.  1  right  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane 875 

No.  2  right  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane 1, 920 

No.  5  left  room  on  first  raised  plane 4, 800 

No.  7  left  room  on  first  raised  plane 4, 320 

Top  of  No.  1  raised  plane  at  face  of  workings 12, 600 

No.  7  right  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane 4, 800 

No.  2  right  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane 2, 800 

No.  i  right  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane 3, 600 

November  28^  1898. — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and 
took  air  measurements,  which  1  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Bottom  of  slope 25,300 

Face  of  No.  31eft  entry 4.000 

No.  3  left  back  entry  at  slant 8,000 

Face  of  No.  3  left  back  entry 2, 280 

Face  of  No.  3  right  main  entry 10, 800 

Face  of  No.  3  right  back  entry 5, 460 

Air  traveling  in  No.  3  right  entry 10, 200 

Return  on  right  of  slope,  from  No.  3  right  entry 17, 480 

Return  on  left  of  slope,  from  No.  3  left  entry 7, 650 

No.  1  right  room  on  No.  2  raised  plane,  second  left  entry 4, 550 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms 3, 840 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms 2, 600 

No.  7  right  room  at  face  of  room 3, 300 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms :^ 4, 550 

No.  2  left  room  at  face  of  room 1, 440 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 25,000 

Return  at  No.  1  fan 16,000 

Total  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 41, 000 

I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good 
condition. 

December  19, 1898. — I  again  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine. 
I  measured  39,200  cnbic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected 
Nos.  3  rij^ht  and  left  entries  and  found  considerable  gas  generating  at  the  face  of  No. 
3  left  back  entry,  and  ordered  a  crosscut  driven  at  the  face  of  the  entry.  I  also 
took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  which  were  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  left  ( back  and  main)  entries 7, 040 

Return  on  left  of  slope,  from  No.  3  left  entry 7, 200 

Return  on  right  of  slope,  from  No.  3  right  entry 16, 170 

Face  of  No.  3  right  mam  entry 8, 000 

Between  Nos.  1  and  2  entries  on  slope 35, 600 

Between  Nos.  2  and  3  entries  on 'slope 23, 760 

December  20, 1898. — 1  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and 
found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Second  right  entry  inside  of  second  raised  plane 13, 230 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  No.2  right  entry -^ 7,000 
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Face  of  No.  3  left  entry  in  crossont 2,790 

Back  entry  or  airconrse,  on  third  left,  south  of  slant 7,fi5 

Ketam  to  second  left  entry  from  third  left  entry 7,350 

Retnm  on  right  side  of  slope 22, 730 

Re  torn  to  second  right  entry  from  third  right  entry 13,960 

Croescnt  at  face  of  third  ri^ht  entries 6^730 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  third  rijK^t  entry 5, 175 

No.  2  right  entry,  inside  of  No.  3  raised  plane 18,000 

Intake  to  second  raised  plane  on  No.  3  nght  entry 4,680 

Intake  to  No.  1  raised  plane  on  No.  3  right  entry 7,  Jtt* 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane  on  No.  1  right  entry 4, 380 

No.  1  back  entry  inside  of  last  slant 6,300 

Air  traveling  in  first  right  entry  outside  of  No.  3  raised  plane 13, 800 

Return  at  top  of  No.  2  raised  plane  on  second  left  entry 12, 350 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

February  28,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Cook 
and  White  mine,  and  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

March  23,  1899. — I  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine.  I 
measured  40,200  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected 
the  main  hauling  slope,  Nos.  3  right  and  left  entries.  No.  2  left  entry,  and  No.  1  raised 
plane  on  the  second  left  entry.  I  found  a  small  amount  of  gas  (tire  damp)  in  No.  6 
right  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane  on  the  second  left  entry,  ana  ordered  canvas  brattice 
put  up  so  as  to  force  the  air  up  to  the  face  of  the  room  and  clear  the  room  of  gas. 

March  24,  1899. — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine.  I 
inspected  Nos.  1  and  2  right  cntricH  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  a  small 
amount  of  gas  (fire  damp)  in  No.  1  right  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane  on  the  second 
right  entry,  and  ordered  canvas  brattice  put  up,  so  as  force  the  air  to  the  face  of  the 
room  and  clear  the  room  of  any  gas  that  might  generate  therein.  On  this  date  tbe 
air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  were  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  mtatito. 

Cnbio  fcM. 

Intake  on  main  sIojm 42,200 

Above  air  splits  near  bottom  of  slope 29,700 

Left  return  at  bottom  of  slope 9, 680 

Crosscut  at  face  of  No.  3  left  entry 9,840 

Return  from  third  left  entry  to  second  left  entry 9,900 

Right  return  at  bottom  of  slope 17,850 

Crosscut  near  face  of  third  rightentry 9,990 

Return  from  third  rightentry  to  second  right  entry 12,600 

Intake  to  No.  1  right  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane,  second  left  entry B,  600 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  1  raised  plane 7, 800 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms  on  No.  1  raised  plane 2, 000 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms  on  No.  1  raised  plane 4, 860 

Return  from  No.  1  raised  plane  to  No.  1  right  entry 3,750 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane 6, 500 

Face  of  No.  1  right  entry 9,990 

luoide  of  No.  2  raised  plane  on  first  right  entry 16, 450 

Top  of  No.2  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 6,730 

Top  of  No.  1  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 8,400 

Crosscut  at  face  of  No.  2  right  entries 6, 480 

Air  traveling  in  No.  2  right  entrv 11,610 

Return  at  No.  1  fan * 18,040 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 29.500 

• 

I  found  the  working  of  the  mine  well  ventilated,  and  as  soon  as  the  work  of  brst- 
ticing  up  the  rooms  is  finished,  as  per  my  instructions  of  Maroh  23  and  24,  the 
mine  will  be  in  good  condition. 

March  25, 1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  ths  Cook 
and  White  mine,  and  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

April  22, 1899.— On  this  date,  at  about  9  o*clock  a.  m.,  I  was  informed  that  an  explo- 
sion had  occurred  in  the  Cook  and  White  mine  at  Madrid,  N.  Mex.  I  immediately 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Cook  and  White  Mine,  as  follows: 

Jamb8  Dl'GGAn,  Madrid,  X.  Mex.: 

I  will  start  for  mine  to-day. 

John  W.  Fleming. 

I  immediately  got  ready  and  started  from  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  for  Miulrid,  N.  Mex.,  »t 
12  o'clock  m.     Arrive<l  at  Madrid  at  9  o'clock  p.m., and  ou  April  23  (Sunday)  1 
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entered  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and  went  down  into  the  third  left  main  entry  and 
tried  to  get  as  far  as  the  face  of  the  entry,  but  on  account  oi  the  condition  of  the 
entries  I  could  not  get  to  the  face  of  the  entries.  After  coming  out  of  the  mine,  I 
wrote  the  following  letter,  to  wit: 

Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  April  £S,  1899, 

Sir:  a  gas  exnlosion  occurred  here  in  the  Cook  and  White  mine  on  April  21,  at 
11.55  a.  m.,  whicQ  resulted  in  the  killing  of  4  men  and  1  boy.  I  arrived  nere  from 
Raton,  N.  Mex.,  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  nave  been  down  in  the  mine  to-day,  but  on 
account  of  the  timbers  and  stoppings  being  blown  out  of  place  I  could  not  get  to 
the  face  of  the  entries  where  the  men  were  working  at  the  time  the  explosion 
occurred.  Men  are  now  working  clearing  the  entries,  timbering  and  repairing  the 
stoppings.  The  bodies  of  the  men  and  boy  have  been  recovered.  Will  report  fully 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JoHX  W.  Fleming, 
Untied  States  Coal  Mine  Inspector, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 

Washington  f  D.  C. 

April  24 f  1899, — I  again  went  down  into  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and  entered  the 
third  left  main  entry,  but  on  account  of  falls  of  rock  caused  bv  the  explosion  I  could 
not  get  to  the  face  of  the  main  and  back  entries.  I  then  took  air  measurements  on 
the  slope  and  left  side  of  the  mine,  also  in  No.  3  right  entries,  which  were  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute, 

Cnbic  feet. 

Intake  on  slope 38, 400 

Below  second  right  entry  on  slope 29, 280 

On  slope  above  air  splits,  near  bottom  of  slope 29, 120 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 17, 020 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 10, 260 

Ketnrn  from  third  left  main  entry  to  second  left  back  entry 12, 960 

BetT\  een  the  slant  and  last  crosscnt,  about  140  feet  from  the  face  of  the  third 

left  main  entry 5, 600 

Return  from  third  right  main  entry  to  No.  2  right  back  entry 13, 650 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  third  right  entries 5, 980 

Air  traveling  outside  of  slant  in  third  right  main  entry 13, 250 

April  25, 1899, — I  inspected  the  second  right  entries  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine 
and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  a  fall  of  rock  in  the  back  entry  and  ordered  it 
cleared  up  at  once.  The  work  was  commenced  immediately.  The  air  measurements 
on  this  date  were  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute, 

Cnbic  feet. 

Second  right  back  entry,  outside  of  No.  2  slant 10, 560 

No.  2  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry  (intake) 3, 000 

Outside  of  second  raised  plane  on  No.  2  main  entry 2, 700 

Inside  of  second  raised  plane 13, 200 

Top  of  No.  2  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 5,440 

Crosscut  from  No.  14  left  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane 7, 020 

Top  of  No.  1  raised  plane,  second  right  entry 4,800 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms,  No.  1  raised  plane 875 

On  the  evening  of  April  25  the  crosshead  of  the  engine  which  runs  No.  1  fan 
broke,  and  work  was  suspended  in  the  Cook  and  White  mine  until  the  engine  was  in 
running  order.  The  engine  was  started  April  27  at  11.45  p.  m.  No  persons  but  the 
lire  bosses  were  allowedin  the  mine  until  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

April  J8,  1899, — At  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.  I  was  informed  that  the  stoppings  along 
the  line  of  the  third  left  entries,  where  the  explosion  occurred,  had  been  repaired  as 
far  as  the  lant  crosscut.  I  then  went  down  into  the  mine  and  went  iu  as  far  as  the 
hist  crosscut  on  the  third  left  entries  and  found  the  main  entry  full  of  gas  from 
the  crosscut  up  to  the  face  of  the  entry,  and  ordered  the  men  to  do  no  more  work 
until  all  the  men  were  out  of  the  mine,  which  would  be  about  5  o'clock  p.  m.  At  5 
o'clock  we  commenced  the  work  of  bratticing  the  entry  with  canvas  from  the  cross- 
cut up  to  the  face  of  the  entr^,  so  as  to  clear  it  of  ^as.  At  6.30  p.  m.  the  work  was 
completed  and  1  found  one  of  the  safety  lamps  which  had  been  used  by  one  of  the 
men  who  had  been  killed  in  the  entry.  I  also  found  that  all  props  on  which  the 
brattice  had  been  nailed  before  the  explosion  had  occurred  were  still  standing,  but 
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Cabio  feet. 

Face  of  No.  3  left  entry  in  crosBcnt 2, 790 

Back  entry  or  air  course,  cm  third  left,  south  of  slant 7, 235 

Return  to  second  left  entry  from  third  left  entry 7, 850 

Return  on  right  side  of  slope 22, 750 

Return  to  second  right  entry  from  third  right  entry 13, 950 

Crosscut  at  face  of  third  ri^ht  entries 6, 720 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  third  right  entry 5, 175 

No.  2  right  entry,  inside  of  No.  3  raised  plane 18, 000 

Intake  to  second  raised  plane  on  No.  3  right  entry 4, 680 

Intake  to  No.  1  raised  plane  on  No.  3  right  entry 7, 920 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane  on  No.  1  right  entry 4, 380 

No.  1  back  entry  inside  of  last  slant 6, 300 

Air  traveling  in  first  right  entry  outside  of  No.  3  raised  plane 13, 800 

Return  at  top  of  No.  2  raised  plane  on  second  left  entry 12, 250 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  Tentilated  and  in  good  condition. 

February  28,  1899, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Cook 
and  White  mine,  and  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

March  28,  1899. — I  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine.  I 
measured  40,200  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected 
the  main  hauling  slope,  Nos.  3  right  and  left  entries,  No.  2  loft  entry,  and  No.  1  raised 
plane  on  the  second  left  entry.  I  found  a  small  amount  of  gas  (tire  damp)  in  No.  6 
right  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane  on  the  second  left  entry,  and  ordered  canvas  brattice 
put  up  so  as  to  force  the  air  up  to  the  face  of  the  room  and  clear  the  room  of  gas. 

March  24,  1899. — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine.  I 
inspected  Nos.  1  and  2  right  entries  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  a  small 
amount  of  gas  (fire  damp)  in  No.  1  rij^ht  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane  on  the  second 
right  entry,  and  ordered  canvas  brattice  put  up,  so  as  force  the  air  to  the  face  of  the 
room  and  clear  the  room  of  any  gas  that  might  generate  therein.  On  this  date  the 
air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  were  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cabic  feet. 

Intake  on  main  slope 42, 200 

Above  air  splits  near  bottom  of  slope 29, 700 

Left  return  at  bottom  of  slope 9,680 

Crosscut  at  face  of  No.  3  left  entry 9, 840 

Return  from  third  left  entry  to  second  left  entry 9,900 

Right  return  at  bottom  of  slope 17, 850 

Crosscut  near  face  of  third  right  entry 9, 990 

Return  from  third  right  entry  to  second  right  entry 12, 600 

Intake  to  No.  1  right  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane,  second  left  entry 6, 600 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  1  raised  plane 7, 800 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms  on  No.  1  raised  plane 2, 000 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms  on  No.  1  raised  plane 4, 860 

Retnm  from  No.  1  raised  plane  to  No.  1  right  entry 3, 750 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane 6, 500 

Face  of  No.  1  right  entry 9,990 

Inside  of  No.  2  raised  plane  on  first  right  entry 16, 450 

Top  of  No.  2  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 6, 730 

Top  of  No.  1  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 3, 400 

Crosscut  at  face  of  No.  2  right  entries 6, 480 

Air  traveling  in  No.  2  right  entry 11,610 

Return  at  No.  1  fan 18,040 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 29,500 

« 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated,  and  as  soon  as  the  work  of  brat- 
ticing  up  the  rooms  is  liuished,  as  per  my  instructions  of  March  23  and  24,  the 
mine  will  be  in  good  condition. 

March  25,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Cook 
and  White  mine,  and  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

April  23, 1899. — On  this  date,  at  about  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  1  was  informed  that  an  explo- 
sion had  occurred  in  the  Cook  and  White  mine  at  Madrid,  N.  Mex.  I  immediately 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Cook  and  White  Mine,  as  follows : 

James  Duggan,  Madrid,  X.  Mex.: 

I  will  start  for  mine  to-day. 

John  W.  Fleming. 

I  immediately  got  ready  and  started  from  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  for  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  at 
12  o'clock   m.     Arrived  at  Madrid  at  i)  o'clock  p.  in.,  and  on  April  23  (Sunday)  I 
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entered  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and  went  down  into  the  third  left  main  entry  and 
tried  to  get  as  far  as  the  face  of  the  entry,  but  on  account  ot  the  condition  of  the 
entries  I  conld  not  eet  to  the  face  of  the  entries.  After  coming  out  of  the  mine,  I 
wrote  the  following  letter,  to  wit: 

Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  April  SS,  1899. 

Sir:  a  gas  exnlosion  occurred  here  in  the  Cook  and  White  mine  on  April  21,  at 
11.55  a.  m.,  whicn  resulted  in  the  killing  of  4  men  and  1  boy.  I  arrived  here  from 
Raton,  N.  Mex.,  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  nave  been  down  in  the  mine  to-day,  but  on 
account  of  the  timbers  and  stoppings  being  blown  out  of  place  I  could  not  get  to 
the  face  of  the  entries  where  the  men  were  working  at  the  time  the  expiusion 
occurred.  Men  are  now  working  clearing  the  entries,  timbering  and  repairing  the 
stoppings.  The  bodies  of  the  men  and  boy  have  been  recovered.  Will  report  fully 
as  BOOB  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  W.  Fleming, 
Untied  States  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 

Washington f  D.  C. 

April  24 f  1899. — I  again  went  down  into  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and  entered  the 
third  left  main  entry,  but  on  account  of  falls  of  rock  caused  bv  the  explosion  I  could 
not  get  to  the  face  of  the  main  and  back  entries.  I  then  took  air  measurements  on 
the  slope  and  left  side  of  the  mine,  also  in  No.  3  right  entries,  which  were  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cnbic  feet. 

Intake  on  slope 38, 400 

Below  second  right  entry  on  slope 29, 280 

On  slope  above  air  splits,  near  bottom  of  slope 29, 120 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 17, 020 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 10, 260 

Return  from  third  left  main  entry  to  second  left  back  entry 12, 960 

BetT\  een  the  slant  and  last  crosscut,  about  140  feet  from  the  face  of  the  third 

left  main  entry 5, 600 

Return  from  third  right  main  entry  to  No.  2  right  back  entry 13, 650 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  third  right  entries 5, 980 

Air  traveling  outside  of  slant  in  third  right  main  entry 13, 250 

April  25^  1899. — I  inspected  the  second  right  entries  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine 
and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  a  fall  of  rock  in  the  back  entry  and  ordered  it 
cleared  up  at  once.  The  work  was  commenced  immediately.  The  air  measurements 
on  this  date  were  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Second  right  back  entry,  outside  of  No.  2  slant 10, 560 

No.  2  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry  (intake) 3, 000 

Outside  of  second  raised  plane  on  No.  2  main  entry 2, 700 

Inside  of  second  raised  plane 13, 200 

Top  of  No.  2  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 5, 440 

Crosscut  from  No.  14  left  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane 7, 020 

Top  of  No.  1  raised  plane,  second  right  entry 4, 800 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms.  No.  1  raised  plane 875 

On  the  evening  of  April  25  the  crosshead  of  the  engine  which  runs  No.  1  fan 
broke,  and  work  was  suspended  in  the  Cook  and  White  mine  until  the  engine  was  in 
running  order.  The  engine  was  started  April  27  at  11.45  p.  m.  No  persons  but  the 
tire  bosses  were  allowed  in  the  mine  until  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

April  28f  1899. — At  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.  I  was  informed  that  the  stoppings  along 
the  line  of  the  third  left  entries,  where  the  explosion  occurred,  had  been  repaired  as 
far  as  the  last  crosscut.  I  then  went  down  into  the  mine  and  went  in  as  far  as  the 
last  crosscut  on  the  third  left  entries  and  found  the  main  entry  full  of  gas  from 
the  crosscut  up  to  the  face  of  the  entry,  and  ordered  the  men  to  do  no  more  work 
until  all  the  men  were  out  of  the  mine,  which  would  be  about  5  o'clock  p.  m.  At  5 
o'clock  we  commenced  the  work  of  bratticing  the  entry  with  canvas  from  the  cross- 
cut up  to  the  face  of  the  entry,  so  as  to  clear  it  of  gas.*  At  6.30  p.  m.  the  work  was 
completed  and  I  found  one  of  the  safety  lamps  which  had  been  used  by  one  of  the 
men  who  had  been  killed  in  the  entry.*  I  also  found  that  all  props  on  which  the 
brattice  had  been  nailed  before  the  explosion  had  occurred  were  still  standing,  but 
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the  brattice  cloth  had  been  blown  down  by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  After  the 
work  of  bratticing  had  been  completed,  I  tested  the  face  of  the  entry  with  my  safety 
lamp  and  could  scarcely  get  a  trace  of  gas.  )  aUo  tested  the  third  left  back  entry 
and  could  onl^  get  a  trace  of  gas  at  the  face  of  that  entry.  I  then  took  air  meas- 
urements which  were  as  follows:  Intake  on  main  slope,  35,040  cubic  feet  of  air 
traveling  per  minute;  last  crosscut  near  face  of  the  third  left  entry,  6,480  cubic 
feet:  face  of  third  left  back  entry,  3,630  cubic  feet;  face  of  third  left  mam  entory, 
4,950  cubic  feet. 

April  fP,  1899.^0n  this  date  I  again  visited  the  third  left  entries  of  the  Cook  and 
White  mine  and  examined  them  thoroughly,  and  found  another  safety  lamp.  The 
lamps  which  I  found  were  in  good  condition.  On  this  date  I  again  took  air  meas- 
urements, which  were  as  follows: 

In  the  last  crosscut  near  the  face  of  entries  I  measured  6,480  cubic  feet  of  air  travel- 
ing per  minute;  at  face  of  the  back  entry,  3,630  cubic  feet,  and  at  face  of  main  entry 
5,^0  cubic  feet. 

The  full  complement  of  men  for  work  in  the  two  entries  is  five,  and  so  far  no  rooms 
have  been  turned.  On  this  date  I  found  small  feeders  of  ii^as  generating  at  the  iJaoe 
of  the  entries.  I  also  inspected  the  second  left  entries  and  the  workings  thereon.  I 
found  gas  in  the  first  dip  plane,  and  upon  examination  I  found  the  air  course  which 
supplies  the  plane  with  air  very  small,  and  ordered  the  air  course  made  larger.  The 
superintendent  was  with  me  and  he  immediately  put  men  to  work  enlarging  the  air 
course,  and  informed  me  that  no  more  work  would  be  performed  on  the  plane  nutil 
the  air  course  was  enlarged  and  everything  in  good  condition.  I  also  found  the 
return  air  course  leading  from  the  second  left  main  entry  to  No.  I  fan  in  bad  condi- 
tion and  ordered  it  cleared  of  all  falls  of  rock;  also  ordered  it  timbered  with  good, 
substantial  timbers.  The  superintendent  informed  me  that  the  work  would  be  com- 
menced at  once.  He  also  informed  me  that  a  new  air  shaft,  9  by  9  feet,  was  being  sank 
from  the  surface  to  connect  with  the  first  left  entry,  near  the  face  of  the  entry,  and 
that  no  more  work  would  be  done  on  the  left  side  of  the  slope  until  the  air  shaft 
was  completed  and  a  first-class  fan  erected  thereon.  The  work  of  sinking  this  shaft 
was  commenced  on  the  22d  day  of  April.  The  distance  A*om  the  snrface  to  the  above- 
mentioned  entry  is  60  feet,  according  to  survey,  and  the  shaft  will  soon  be  connected 
with  the  entry. 

Under  the  head  of  ''Fatal  accident  reports''  will  be  found  my  report  in  full  of  the 
gas  explosion  in  the  Cook  and  White  mine  on  April  21,  1899. 

May  P,  1899,-1  again  inspected  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and  took  air  measure- 
ments, which  were  as  follows  ; 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute* 

Cubic  feet. 

Intake  on  main  slope 41,  760 

On  slope  above  No.  3  entries 26,000 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 8, 170 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 22,000 

Between  last  crosscut  and  hauling  slant  on  No.  3  left  main  entry 6, 300 

Face  of  No.  3  left  main  entry 5,550 

Bottom  of  No.  1  dip  plane  on  second  left  entry 2, 880 

I  found  considerable  water  in  the  left  return  at  bottom  of  slope  and  ordered  it 
pumped  out.    The  pump  was  started  immediately. 

May  lOf  1899.-1  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and  took 
air  measurements,  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute, 

Cabio  feet 

Last  crosscut  near  the  face  of  No.  3  right  entries 5,250 

Face  of  No.  3  right  back  entry 6,280 

Intake  to  No.  1  raised  plane 7,875 

Return  from  No.  3  right  entry  to  No.  2  right  entry 12,900 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  No.  2  right  entry 4,600 

Face  of  No.  2  right  back  entry 4,500 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane  on  No.  2  right  entry 7,200 

Intake  to  No.  2  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 2,400 

Intake  to  No.  1  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 6^000 

I  found  the  above  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  fair  condition. 

May  11  f  1899,— J  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine.  I  found 
No.  I  raised  plane  on  the  second  left  entry,  which  is  the  main  air  course  leading  from 
the  second  left  entry  to  the  fan,  in  bad  condition.  I  then  had  the  back  slope  opened 
up  fiK>m  No.  2  left  eutry  to  No.  1  left  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boas  to  keep  the  back 
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slojie  opened  for  an  air  oonrse  until  a  permanent  air  coarse  wae  driven  between  Nos. 
1  and  2  left  entries.  After  the  baok  slope  had  been  opened  I  took  air  measurements, 
which  were  as  follows : 

Cubic  fMt  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  f«et. 

Intake  on  main  slope 42,240 

Above  No.  3  entries,  on  slope 32,200 

Return  from  No.  3  left  entry  to  No.  2  left  entry 11,900 

May  12f  1899. — On  this  date  I  again  visited  No.  2  left  entrv  and  No.  1  riffht  entries 
of  the  Cook  and  White  Mine  and  took  air  measurements,  which  were  as  k>11ows  : 

CubUsfeet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  fe^. 

Bottom  of  No.  1  dip  plane  on  second  left  entry 3,200 

Baok  slope  or  air  course  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  entries 6,150 

Last  croBHCut  at  face  of  first  right  entries 5,070 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 36,120 

May  15f  1899,^1  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Cook  and  White  mine 
and  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

June  6f  1899, — I  again  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and 
took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  which  were  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Intake  on  main  hauling  sloi>e 31,680 

On  slope  above  No.  3  entries 30,000 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 7,600 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 17,700 

Last  crosscut  in  No.  3  left  entries 8,800 

Face  of  No.  3  left  back  entry 7,050 

Face  of  No.  3  left  main  entry 4,875 

Crosscut  at  face  of  No.  3  right  entries 9,600 

Intake  to  No.  1  raised  plane  on  No.  3  right  entry 6, 080 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  No.  1  raised  plane 4, 000 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms  No.  1  raised  plane 2, 400 

Return  fromNo.3  right  entry  to  No. 2  right  entry 17,200 

I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  top  of  No.  1  raised  plane,  I  found  the  workings  well  ven- 
tilated. I  oroered  more  air  forced  to  the  top  of  the  plane.  The  pit  boss  informed 
me  that  a  crosscut  was  being  driven  from  the  third  right  main  entry  to  connect  with 
No.  1  left  room  on  the  plane;  also,  a  door  or  heavy  curtain  would  be  placed  across 
the  entry  and  force  all  the  air  ap  through  the  workings  of  the  plane. 

June  7,  1899,-1  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and  took  air 
measurements,  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Intake  to  No.  1  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 7,920 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  No.2  right  entries 3,480 

Intake  to  No.4  raised  plane  on  No. 2  right  entry 8,150 

Intake  to  No.  2  raised  plane  on  No.  2  right  entry 5, 400 

Top  of  No.  2  raised  plane 5,100 

Topof  No.  1  raised  plane 8,085 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 23,750 

I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  well  ventilated  and  in  fair  condition. 
June  8 J 1899, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine  and  took 
air  measurements,  which  were  as  follows: 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Top  of  No.  1  raised  plane  on  second  left  entry 1,800 

Air  traveling  around  the  face  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  right  rooms  on  No.  1  raised 

plane  on  second  right  entry 3,600 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1 1  and  12  left  rooms  on  No.  1  raised  plane 1, 400 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane  on  first  right  entry 12,000 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  No.  1  right  entries 6,450 

Return  at  No.  1  fan 21,600 
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June  9,  2899. — I  agftin  visited  the  third  riffht  entries  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine 
and  foond  the  entriea  in  good  condition.  I  then  inspected  No.  1  raised  plane  on  the 
third  right  entry  and  fonnd  the  air  coarse,  which  was  being  driven  from  the  third 
right  main  entry  to  No.  1  left  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane,  completed.  I  foand  the 
yentilation  on  the  plane  rery  mnoh  improved.  I  measuied  7,425  cnbio  feet  at  air 
traveling  in  the  air  coarse  which  is  now  the  intake  to  the  plane,  and  on  Jane  6  I 
foond  only  6,080  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  plane.  I  then  took  an  air  measnre- 
ment  up  at  the  top  of  the  plane  and  found  1,440  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 
I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

Juii$  IS,  1899, — On  this  morning  I  was  informed  that  roof  of  Mo.  1  raised  plane  on 
the  second  right  entry  in  the  Cook  and  White  mine  had  caved  where  the  pillar s 
were  being  drawn.  I  immediately  went  down  into  the  mine  and  fouud  that  the 
roof  had  caved  back  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  right  rooms.  I  tested  the  places  for  gas,  but 
fi^and  none,  and  found  the  places  perfectly  safe  and  in  good  condition.  I  then  took 
air  measnrements  throughout  the  workings,  wliioh  I  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute, 

Cnbio  feei. 

Air  traveling  around  the  face  of  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3  right  rooms,  where  the  pillars 

are  being  drawn,  on  No.  1  raised  plane 2,820 

Intake  on  main  slope 39,600 

Above  third  right  entriea  on  slope 23,000 

Left  return  at  bottom  of  slope 7,000 

Right  return  at  bottom  of  slope 16,300 

Last  crosscut  near  face  of  third  right  entry 9,920 

Crosscut  from  No.  3  right  main  entry  to  No.  1  left  room  on  No.  1  raised  plane.  6, 750 

Top  of  No.  1  raised  plane 1,440 

Intake  toNo.  1  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 9,750 

Top  of  No.  I  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 8,250 

On  this  date  I  foond  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPERTY  SITUATED  AT  MADRID,  SANTA  FE 
COUNTY,  N.  MEX.,  AND  OWNED  BY  THE  CEERILLOS  COAL  RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

At  Madrid,  Santa  Fe  County.  N.  Mex.,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  int«ri8t> 
ing  coal-mining  camps  in  the  West.  The  ooal  fields  offer  much  that  is  intaneting  to 
the  geologist  as  well  as  to  those  interested  in  coal  mining.  Here,  only  •  few  hun- 
dred feet  apart,  are  two  mines ;  the  one  producing  a  first-class  article  of  anthracite 
coal,  rivaling  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite ;  the  other  one  is  a  bituminooi  eoal,  onsnr- 

Sassed  for  domestic  or  steam  purposes.  More  interesting,  the  bitumifious  vein  lies 
irectly  under  the  anthracite,  so  tnat  the  whole  field  that  nas  been  wotked  out  in  the 
anthracite  vein  has  also  been  worked  out  in  the  bitnminoos  vein  150  feet  beneath. 
More  interesting  yet,  the  northern  end  of  the  anthracite  seam  was  bituminous  eoal. 
This  has  all  been  worked  out  and  was  known  as  the  flunous  white-ash  coaL  The 
white-ash  field  comprised  about  200  acres. 

The  mine  now  being  worked  in  bituminous  coal  is  known  as  tba  Cook  and  White; 
the  one  now  being  worked  in  anthracite  coal  is  known  as  the  Lucas,  both  mines 
being  named  after  the  men  who  first  operated  them.  The  ooal  measures  in  this  field 
are  very  numerous,  these  two  being  the  principal  seams.  The  Cook  and  White  runs 
in  thickness  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  6  incnes.  The  seam  dips  to  the  east  i^  an 
angle  averaging  12  degrees.  The  coal  outcrops  in  the  side  of  the  canyon  and  is 
worked  from  a  main  slope  driven  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  dip.  The  field  is 
then  blocked  out  into  600-foot  squares,  by  side  entries  or  levels,  and  dip  or  raised 
planes,  driven  off  f^m  the  entries.  Tne  entries  are  driven  in  such  a  direotioo  as 
will  keep  them  nearly  level  or  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  slope.    The 

S lanes  are  driven  sometimes  to  the  raise  and  sometimes  to  tne  dip,  but  always  in  a 
irection  parallel  to  the  main  slope.  The  entries  or  levels  are  always  driven  in  pairs, 
to  enable  a  thorough  svstem  of  ventilation,  the  top  entry  or  hauling  road  oeing 
separated  from  the  back  entry  by  a  pillar  of  30  feet  of  coal,  which  is  known  as  the 
donbie-entry  system.  Connection  is  kept  up  between  the  back  and  top  entries  by  a 
system  of  crosscuts,  the  last  crosscut  always  being  closed  as  soon  as  a  new  one  is 
made.  From  the  planes,  rooms  are  turned  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  every  50  feet. 
These,  like  the  entries,  are  driven  in  such  a  direction  as  to  be  level  and  for  a  distanoe 
of  300  feet  and  20  feet  wide,  with  a  30-foot  pillar  remaiuing  between  the  rooms, 
which  is  taken  out  in  retreating  after  the  rooms  have  been  driven  up  their  f^ 
length  or  when  the  rooms  from  two  adjacent  planes  have  met.  Each  plane  reqoiret 
a  parting,  or  side  track,  and  a  small  engine.  These  engines  are  so  oonstmcted  as  to 
be  easily  moved  from  one  location  to  another  in  the  mine,  as  ocoasion  may  require. 
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CompreeBed-air  power  is  nsed  in  miming  these  engines  as  well  as  the  pomps  in  the 
mine.  Each  plane,  at  its  best,  yields  about  200  tons  per  day  and  is  worked  ont  in 
from  eight  to  ten  months. 

The  coal  collected  on  the  entries  at  the  different  planes  is  hauled  by  mules  to  the 
main  partin^^  for  that  entry^  at  the  main  slope,  wnere  it  is  attached  to  the  main 
cable  and  hoisted  to  the  suriace.  ,  The  coal  is  then  ouickly  dumped  from  the  mine 
oars  into  the  railroad  oars,  and  is  soon  on  its  way  to  the  consumer. 

The  ooal  is  screened  into  three  different  grades,  namely :  The  lump,  used  for  domes- 
tic purposes;  the  nut.  also  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  slack,  nsed  for  steam 
purposes.  Some  of  tne  coal  is  disposed  of  unscreened,  or  **  as  run  of  mine,''  and  is 
used  in  this  condition  for  heavy  steaming  purposes  where  the  boiler  capacity  is  lim- 
ited, as  in  the  case  of  railway  locomotives. 

The  mine  is  ventilated  by  means  of  two  exhaust  fiins,  located  one  at  either  side  of 
the  mine.    The  main  slope  is  the  main  intake  for  both  fans. 

The  last  plane  in  the  first  sooth  entry  has  also  been  driven  out  to  the  surface,  which 
furnishes  an  auxiliary  intake  for  the  air  that  circulates  through  the  extreme  south 
workings  of  the  entry.  The  air  current  comiujg  down  the  main  slope  splits,  or  goes 
both  ways,  at  the  bottom,  returning  on  either  side  through  the  workings  and  up  the 
parallel  slopes,  which  are  parallel  to  the  main  slopes  and  50  feet  from  it.  Eacn  air 
current  then  travels  its  respective  side  of  the  mine,  through  all  the  workings,  and 
out  through  by  way  of  the  fans.  The  mine  is  thus  kept  thoroughly  ventilated 
through  aU  its  parts. 

The  outside  plant  consists  of  the  main  hoister,  small  battery  of  boilers,  blacksmith 
shop,  trestle,  npple,  scales,  etc.,  and  three  large  air  compressors.  These,  as  well  as 
the  whole  ootside  plant  connected  with  the  Loeas  mme,  are  roo  by  a  battery  of  eight 
large  boilers. 

Tne  Lucas  seam  is  the  middle  one  of  three  coal  strata  lying  close  together  and 
which  are  the  top  of  all  the  coal  measures  in  this  canyon.  In  some  places  the  three 
seams  are  so  close  together  as  to  be  all  workable  at  one  time,  but  as  a  usual  thing 
onl  V  the  middle  one  is  mined.  This  varies  In  thickness  from  8  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches, 
and  dips  the  same  as  the  Cook  and  White.  The  methods  of  working  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Cook  and  White,  and  thb  method  of  ventilation  is  the  same,  except  that 
there  is  one  fan  instead  of  two.  This  fan  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  main 
slope.  The  air  current  traveling  on  the  south  side  of  the  mine  crosses  the  slope  and 
thus  reaches  the  fan  through  what  is  known  as  the  overcast  or  air-tight  wooden  box 
built  over  the  top  of  the  slope  and  crossing  it  at  right  angles.  This  is  at  present 
practically  a  one-sided  mine,  as  the  entries  to  the  north  have  all  been  extended  to 
that  portion  of  the  vein  in  which  the  coal  is  of  a  bituminous  nature,  as  has  been 
spoken  of  above.  Tha  -pnmp^Mag  and  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  White 
Ash  Bine  indicates  that  as  the  Lucas  slope  is  extended  a  large  field  of  anthracite 
coal  will  be  opened  up  on  the  north  side. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  outside  plant  at  this  mine  is  the  breaker,  which 
name  is  usually  applied  to  the  huge  building  containing  the  machinery  for  crushing 
and  assorting  the  coal.  This  building  is  250  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  110  feet 
high.  The  top  of  the  breaker  is  on  a  level  with  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  As  the 
coal  is  hoisted  from  the  mine  in  pit  cars,  it  is  run  into  the  breaker  and  dumped.  On 
its  descent  to  the  storase  bins,  the  coal  first  passes  between  two  large,  roagh,  iron 
cylinders,  revolving  rapidly,  and  at  such  a  distance  ftP&rt  that  the  coal  is  broken  up 
so  that  the  largest  pieces  weigh  from  5  to  6  pounds.  This  size  is  known  as  "  grate.^' 
The  ooal  then  passes  through  long,  cvlindrical  screens,  which  are  kept  slowly  revolv- 
ing. The  mesn  of  the  screens  vary  from  one-quarter  inch  to  4  inches.  They  are  set 
with  one  end  higher  than  the  other,  the  ooal  entering  the  screen  at  the  higher  end, 
and  as  the  screens  revolve  the  pieces  of  coal  work  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  screens,  falling  through  the  screen  as  soon  as  the  part  is  reached  where  the 
mesh  is  larg[e  enoogh  to  permit.  The  different-sized  pieces  of  coal  fW  into  different 
troughs  which  lead  on  down  to  the  storage  bins. 

There  are  15  or  20  boys  employed  on  the  breaker  as  ''slate  pickers,"  whose  do^  is 
to  pick  all  slate  oot  of  the  coal  as  the  coal  passes  throogh  the  breaker.  They 
receive  10  cents  per  hoor  for  their  labor.  The  boys  employed  on  the  breaker  are 
from  12  to  16  years  of  age.  The  ooal  is  thns  graded  in  the  sises  known  as  **  grate," 
"^gf"  "stove,"  "not,"  and  "pea."  The  storage  bins  which  hold 75  tons  each  are 
filled  with  the  above-mentioned  grades  of  coal.  From  the  storage  bins  the  coal  is 
easily  loaded  on  the  railroad  cars  and  shipped  to  Colorado,  Kansas,  California,  and 
Mexico. 

Owing  to  the  natore  of  the  roof  in  the  mines,  a  greater  portion  of  the  roof  has  to 
be  supported  by  timbers  where  the  ooal  has  been  taken  out.  It  would  doubtless 
surprise  one  not  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  a  coal  mine  to  see  how  many  cars 
of  timbers  are  used  in  the  mine  each  month. 

These  mines  are  well  equipped  for  the  rapid  and  safe  handlins  of  ooaL  Electric 
bell  signals  are  used  thioughont  the  workiD«ni.  Compressed  air  fniniahes  the  power 
inside  of  the  mines,  and  steam  outside. 
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The  olMses  of  ooenpfttion  here  are  nameroiu,  there  beinff  work  for  the  eoal  minery 
timbermen,  track  layers,  rope  rider,  driyer^  engineer,  macninists,  and  blacksmitiL 

The  camp  is  nicely  situated,  being  3  nules  from  Los  Cerrillos,  15  miles  from  the 
gold  and  copper  fields  of  Ortiz  and  &n  Pedro,  35  miles  from  the  Cochiti  mining  dis- 
trictj  and  aoout  25  miles  from  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
Territory. 

The  company  owns  and  operates  a  large  store  where  is  kept  in  stock  a  large 
assortment  of  general  merchandise,  in  fact  everything  that  is  needed  for  the  wants 
of  the  miner.  The  miners  all  dress  and  live  well,  buying  the  best  the  market  affords. 

The  houses  are  all  owned  by  the  company  and  rented  to  the  employees.  The 
houses  are  well  built  and  kept  in  good  repair,  and  are  well  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  coal  miner  and  his  family.  Several  hundred  shade  trees  have  been  set  oat  in 
the  town  of  Madrid  within  the  last  3  years,  which  are  all  growing  nicely. 

The  town  supports  a  city  hall,  excellent  school,  and  two  churches.  The  greatest 
disadvantage  to  work  against  so  far  has  been  the  water  supply.  So  far  all  the 
water  for  the  town  has  to  be  shipped  in  tanks  by  railway.  The  company  is  now 
sinking  a  well  in  the  hope  of  striking  an  artesian  flow  of  water,  and  the  indications 
are  that  the  town  will  soon  have  an  abundant  and  unfailing  supply  of  pure  water. 

OMABA  MINE. 
[W.  p.  Gould,  lessee.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  7  miles  south  of  Ortiz  Station,  which  is  a  station  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Owned  by  Frederick  Mnller  and  is 
operated  by  W.  r.  Gould,  lessee.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4 
feet;  total  output  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  1,139  tons;  estimated  value  of 
output,  $1,894;  depth  of  slope,  400  feet;  average  number  of  men  employed,  inside, 
3;  average  number  of  men  employed,  outside.  4;  number  of  days  mine  was  oper- 
ated, 225:  where  coal  is  marketed,  sold  to  local  trade. 

This  mine  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft  and  has  a  capacity  of  20  tons  per  day.  The 
coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  railroad  at  Ortiz  Station  and  shipped  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

On  account  of  the  few  men  working  in  this  mine  I  did  not  visit  the  mine  daring 
the  fiscal  year.    This  mine  is  located  m  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex. 

SOCORRO  COUNTY. 

CARTHAGE  MINE. 
[Hilton  St  "Lnemk,  operstors.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  12  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  San  Antonio, 
Socorro  County.  N.  Mex.  Kind  of  coal,  soft  bituminous;  total  output  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1899, 2,400  tons.  Estimated  value  of  output,  $5,000 ;  thicknees  of  vein, 
4  feet  6  inches;  depth  of  slope,  2,200  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $600; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside  and  outside,  3;  number  of  days  nune  was 
operated,  225;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Socorro,  Silver  City,  Magdalena,  Belen,  and 
Water  Canyon,  N.  Mex. 

The  coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  San  Antonio,  N.  Mex.,  and  shipped  to  the  difi'erent 
towns  above  mentioned  along  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  This 
mine  has  a  capacity  of  about  50  tons  per  day,  and  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft. 
Considerable  development  work  has  been  done  on  this  mine  and  the  coal  is  of  very 
good  character,  but  the  cost  of  hauling  the  coal  12  miles  in  wagons  to  railway  sta- 
tion is  too  great  an  expense  to  enable  the  operators  to  compete  aucceasfhlly  with 
other  mines  which  are  situated  more  conveniently  to  market. 

RECORD  OF  INSPBCnOK. 

November  P,  1898, — On  this  date  I  visited  and  inspected  the  Carthage  mine.  I 
measured  2,310  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  2,450 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and 
the  mine  in  good  condition. 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

STEVENS  MINE. 

[Wslter  Stevens,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  situated  near  the  town  of  Farminjrton,  San  Juan  Conntv,  N.  Mex. 
Owned  and  operated  by  Wfdter  Stevens.    Kind  of  ooaJ,  bituminous;  thickness  of 
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Teio,  15  feet;  total  oatpat  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1899,  810  tons ;  estimated  yalae 
of  output,  ^10  J  valae  of  improyements,  $80;  average  nmnber  of  men  employed, 
1;  where  coal  is  marketed^  town  of  Farmington,  K.  Mex.;  nomber  days  mine 
worked,  100. 

THOMAS  MINE. 

[W.  H.  Thomas,  maxiager.] 

This  mine  is  situated  near  La  Plata,  San  Jnan  Connty,  N.  Mex.  Operated  by  W.  H. 
Thomas.  Kind  of  coal,  bitominons :  total  ontpnt  fisoal  year  ended  June  30, 1899, 150 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $150;  thickness  of  vein,  from  2  to  4  feet;  number 
of  men  employed  at  mine,  2;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  60;  value  of  improve- 
ments, $600;  where  coal  is  marketed,  town  of  La  Plata  and  vicinity. 

MOBGAN  MINE. 
[George  Morgan,  manager.] 

Looated  near  the  town  of  La  Plata,  San  J  uan  County,  N.  Mex.  Operated  by  Geor^ 
Morf^an.  Kind  of  coal,  semianthracite  and  bituminous;  thickness  of  veins,  1  vein 
3  feet  10  inches  and  1  vein  60  feet;  total  output  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  250 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $312;  number  of  men  employed  in  tlie  mine,  2; 
number  of  days  mine  worked,  60;  where  coal  is  marketed,  sold  at  mine  to  local  trade. 

BRUCE  MINE. 
[R.  E.  Brace,  manager.] 

Located  near  the  town  of  Fruitland,  San  Juan  County, 'N.  Mex.,  and  operated  by 
R.E.  Bruce.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  14  feet;  total  output  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1899, 100  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $75;  number  of  men 
employed  at  mine,  1;  number  of  days  mine  worked  during  the  year,  60;  where  coal 
is  marketed,  Jewett  Valley  and  Farmington,  N.  Mex. 

The  four  above-mentioned  mines,  which  are  situated  in  San  Juan  County,  are 
about  50  miles  from  anv  railway.  Owing  to  the  great  distance  from  railway  and  the 
few  men  employed,  I  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  visit  and  inspect  the  mines.  The 
mines  have  not  vet  been  developed  to  any  extent,  only  a  few  tons  being  taken  out  to 
supply  the  local  demand.  From  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  oi>erators  of  the  mines, 
there  seem  to  be  good  veins  of  coal,  but  the  distance  firom  market  prevents  the 
minee  being  worked  profitably. 

AnalysiB  of  coal  from  the  White  Ash  mine  of  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company. 

[Made  by  W.  D.  Chorob,  December  2, 1893.] 
COAL  FROM  MADRID,  X.  HEX. 

Water percent..  2.00 

Volatile  matter do 39.00 

Ylxed  carbon do 53.76 

Mineral  ash do 5.24 

Total 100.00 

Coke percent..    59.00 

Character  of  coke Strong  and  tough. 

Color  of  ash Light>yeIlowish  gray. 

Character  of  ash Soft  and  light. 

Sulphur  (as  sulphide) I>er  cent . .      0. 010 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate) do 022 

Phosphorus do 006 

Specific  gravity 1.410 

1  cubic  foot  weighs pounds..    88.125 

Analysis  of  mineral  ash : 

Silica percent..    26.93 

Alumina do 82.41 

Oxide  of  iron do 8.96 

Calcium  oxide do 24.68 

Magnesium  oxide do....    10.32 

Calcium  sulphate do 21 

Alkalies  and  loss do....      1.49 

Total 100.00 
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COAL  FSOM  RATON  COAL  AND  COKB  CCmPAJfY, 

Water pereent..  0l75 

Volatile  matter do....  84.40 

Fixed  carbon do 58.98 

Mineral  ash do —  7.98 

Total 100.00 

Coke percent..    64.86 

Character  of  coke Very  strong  and  ton^. 

Color  of  aeh Very  light  ooher. 

Character  of  ash Soft  and  li^ht. 

Snlphor  (aa  aalphide) per  cent..      0. 016 

Salphor  (ae  solphate) do OSS 

Phoephoms do 014 

Specific  gravity 1.391 

1  cnbic  foot  weighs pounds..    88.090 

Analysis  of  mineral  ash : 

Silica percent..    44.16 

Alumina do 89.38 

Oxide  of  Iron do 3.96 

Calcium  oxide do....      7.41 

Magnesium  oxide do....      8.37 

Sulphate  of  calcium do....  •     .41 

AUuJies  and  loss do....      3. 82 

Total 100.00 


EMPLOYEES. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  number  of  miners,  day  men,  and  boTa 
employed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1899: 


Benudillo.. 

ColfiAX 

Santa  Fe... 
Rio  Arriba. 
Unooln  — 
San  Juan.. 
Socorro.... 


Total 


Counties. 


Minora. 

Boya. 

Daymen. 

tl9 

11 

113 

189 

15 

100 

488 

18 

79 

88 

13 

34 

36 

s 

8 

1,507 

44 

839 

TiotaL 


8 


1. 


In  the  column  headed  ''  Day  men  "  are  included  all  men  employed  in  and  aboat  the 
mines  in  any  capacity^except  those  actually  engaged  in  mining.  Duriuff  the  fiseaT 
year  ended  June  30. 1^,  there  were  employed  m  and  about  the  mines  of  the  Terri- 
tory 1,485  miners,  30  boys,  and  373  day  men,  making  a  total  of  1,888  employees.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  J  one  SO,  lSd9,  as  shown  by  the  aboye  tabulated  statement, 
there  were  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  of  the  Territory  1,507  miners,  44  boys. 
and  329  day  men,  making  a  total  of  1,880  employees.  A  comparison  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  shows  an  increase  of  22  miners  and  an  increase  of  14  boys,  but  a  decrease  of  44 
day  men,  making  a  total  decrease  of  8  in  the  total  number  of  employees  lor  the  flecal 
year  ended  June  30, 1899. 


ooAi.  mines  of  itbw  xbzioo. 
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Produoiiom  of  coal. 


of  mine. 


BBBKALILLO  COUHTT. 


Gallnp 

Cfttalp* 

Crown  Point 

Sanshlne 

Otero. 

ThAtcher 

W.  A.  Clark. 
Rooky  Cliff.. 
Stewart 


Total 


OOLTAX  OOUMTT. 


BloMboTg  Noa.  4  and  6 

Smith  Ko.S 

Meaa 

l4itamore 


Total 


8A1ITA  nt  COUMTT. 


Cook  and  White. 

Lucas 

White  Ash 

Omara 


Total 

BIO  ABSnu.  couimr. 
Monero  Kos.  1  and  2 , 

SOOOBBO  COUHTT. 


Carthage. 


UKOOUV  OOUMTT. 


Old  Abe 

Aken... 

Ayers... 


TotaL. 


BAH  JUAH  COUHTT. 


Biuoe .. 
Thomaa 
Stevens 
liorgan 


Total. 


Kumber  of  men 
employed. 


18Q7-M.     1808-M 


68 

IM 

125 

177 

0 

80 

35 

0 


027 


8 
5 
0 


873 


285 

142 

127 

0 


275 

105 

123 

125 

172 

83 

90 

10 

9 


Komber  of  tons  of 
eoal  mined. 


1807-96. 


942 


240 
« 
5 
3 


245 


285 

200 

88 

7 


554 


45 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


580 


45 


8 


4 
17 
29 


50 


1 
2 

1 
2 


141,145 

4,356 

61,194 

48,450 

90,366 

0 

3,500 

32,000 

0 


373,611 


210,000 

2,072 

1,000 

0 


213,072 


115,000 

25.000 

108,000 

0 


1808-99. 


151,525 
58,061 
45.490 
27,723 
06,473 
11,311 
46,086 
5.000 
2,000 


444,560 


308,816 

8,631 

1,100 

600 


813.647 


145,000 

45,000 

56,000 

1,130 


248,000  247,180 


22,500 
1,500 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


30,000 
2,400 


1,469 
0 
0 


1,469 


Estimated 

Talae  of 

prodoot, 

1898-90. 


100 
150 
810 
250 


810 


$212,000 

81,280 

63,700 

89,000 

144.709 

16,967 

73,158 

7.500 

3,000 


641,314 


462,474 
7,262 
2,200 
1,200 


473,186 


230,000 

106b  000 

89,600 

1,894 


426,494 


51.100 
5,000 


2,672 
0 
0 


2,672 


100 
150 
810 
812 


872 


Conntieo. 


BemaliUo.. 

Colfax 

Santo  Fe... 
Rio  Arriba 

Sooorro 

Lincoln  .... 
SanJuan... 


Ontpnt  for 

flsoalyear 

ended  J  one 

80,1899. 


Tons. 

444,569 

813,647 

247,189 

89,000 

2,400 

1,469 

810 


Estimated 
value. 


$641,314 

473.136 

426,494 

51,100 

5,000 

2,672 

872 


Percentage 
of  output 
for  Terri- 
tory. 


42.878 
29.899 
28.568 

8.717 


.141 

.078 


Total 1,049,084 


1,600,588 


100.000 


The  prodootton  for  the  flsc*l  year  ended  June  90, 1S99,  wm  1,049,034  tons,  which 
WM  mn  increase  of  190,451  tons  oyer  the  total  pxx>dootion  of  the  preyioas  flsoal  year. 
The  total  estimated  yalae  of  the  prodoetion  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  SO,  1899, 
$1,600,588. 
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For  the  flsoal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  there  were  rei>orted  25  mines  in  operatioii, 
being  5  more  than  daring  the  fiscal  year  previons. 

From  the  colnmn  of  percentages  of  prodaction  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ontpnt  of 
ooal  fi*om  the  Territory  comes  practically  fh)m  4  counties. 

Doring  the  fiscal  year  there  were  reported  to  me,  as  mine  inspector,  15  fatal  aoei- 
dents,  the  causes  of  which  were  as  follows:  By  pit  cars,  3;  bv  electric  wires,  1;  by 
Dill  of  slate,  2;  by  smothering,  1;  by  gas  explosion,  5;  by  fall  of  rock,  3. 

The  following  table  shows  uie  nnmlSar  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost: 


CoQDty. 


BenuOillo 
Colfax.... 
Santa  Fe. 


Tons 
mined. 


444,569 
313,647 
247.189 


Lives 
lost. 


1 
5 
9 


Tons  of 

ooal  mined 

foreaeb 

life  loat. 


27.404 


During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  reported  to  me,  as  mine  inspector,  16  nonfatal 
accidents,  the  causes  of  which  were  as  follows:  By  fall  of  slate,  2;  by  pit  cars,  3; 
by  falling,  1 ;  by  fall  of  rock,  5 ;  by  fall  of  coal,  4 ;  by  railway  cars,  1. 

The  foDowing  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  nonfatal 
accident: 


Coanty, 


Bernalillo 
Colfax.... 
Santa  Fe. 


Tons 
mined. 


444,569 
813.647 
247,139 


Aooi- 
dents. 


9 
8 

4 


Tonaofoaal 
mined  for 
eachnoB* 

fktal 
acoidont. 


lOi&40 
61,7841 


ACCIDENTS. 

Table  of  accidents  of  a  fatal  character  reported  to  me,  as  mine  insx>ector,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  showing  where  accident  occurred,  date,  name  of 
person  killed,  and  the  cause  of  death. 


Name  of  mine. 


Blossbnnr  mine,  Blossbnrg, 
N.Mex. 


OaUnp  mlM,  Oallnp,  N.  Hex . . 
Cook  and  White,  Madrid,  N. 
Hex. 


Lucas  mine,  Madrid,  N.  Mex . . 


Mar.    1,1899 

....do ....... 

May  16,1899 
May  9,1899 
June   8,1899 

Deo.  6,1898 
Joly  26.1898 

Deo.  14,1898 
June  29, 1899 
Apr.  21.1899 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Oct.     6,1896 


Joan  M.  Bivera. . 

William  Lipscomb' 
Thomas  Hennum .  | 
Robert  Walker . . . 
HugoSholU 


Franx  Cadis. 
JoeeTenario. 


Robert  Johnson . . . 
Thomas  Foster,  Jr. 
FredAira 


John  Piva 

John  Sienowesky. 
Adam  Jerosewiee. 
Francis  E.  Watts . 
Tranqnilino  Mar* 
tines. 


Character  of  in- 
jury. 

Body  crushed  and 

neck  broken. 
Head  badly  mashed 

Burned 

Keokbrokra 

Broken  blood  ves- 

seL 

Lacerated  leg 

Fracture  of  spinal 

column. 

Bodv  mashed 

Neck  broken 

Concussion  and 

after-damp. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Fell  Into  ooal  chute 


Cause  of  death. 


Fall  of  rook. 

Do. 
Electricity. 
FaUofsUte. 
Fall  of  rock. 


Pit. 

FaU  of  slate. 

Pit  cars. 

Do. 
Oas  explosiiM. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Smothering. 


RECORD  OP  FATAL  ACCIDENTS. 


BL08SBUR0  MINK. 


Marek  1, 1^99.— Juan  M.  Rirera,  about  27  years  of  age,  a  miner,  natiWtjr,  Mexioan, 
was  killed  in  the  Blossburjy^  mine,  in  room  No.  2,  on  the  fourteenth  right  entry. 
Cause,  fall  of  rock.  Also  William  Lipscomb,  age  about  40  years,  a  negro  miner,  who 
was  working  with  Juan  M.  Rivera,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock.    I  nuide  a  penoDal 
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inspeetion  of  the  room  in  whioli  the  two  men  had  been  killed.  I  found  that  they 
haa  been  engaged  in  drawing  pillars,  and  had  timbered  the  south  side  of  the  room, 
bat  had  neglected  to  timber  along  the  north  side,  where  they  were  drawing  the  pil- 
lars, leaving  a  space  40  by  15  feet  wide  without  timbers.  I  made  inqaines  of  vhe 
mine  boss  to  know  the  reason  why  the  deceased  men  had  not  used  timbers  to  secure 
their  working  places  from  all  danger.  The  mine  boss,  and  also  the  fire  boss,  informed 
me  that  theyhad  repeatedly  warned  and  cautioned  both  deceased  men  about  timber- 
ing their  working  place,  and  had  ordered  them  to  do  so,  which  they  promised  to  do. 
but  tbey  appears  to  be  anxious  to  load  more  coal  before  they  did  any  timbering,  ana 
the  roo^  which  is  composed  of  rock  and  bone  coal,  fell  upon  them,  killing  them 
instantly.    Both  deceased  men  were  unmarried. 

Copy  of  ooroner'B  report, 

Tbrritort  of  Nbw  Mbxioo,  Cownty  of  Colfax,  m; 

We,  the  undersigned  Instice  of  the  peace  and  Jury,  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  M  day  of  March,  1899,  on  the  bodies  of  William  Lipscomb  and  Juan  M.  Rivera, 
found  in  precinct  No.  16  of  the  countv  of  ColfiEix,  find  the  deceased  came  to  their 
deaths  by  an  avoidable  accident  caused  by  their  own  neglect. 

Charles  F.  Pbtkrson, 

JutHoe  of  ike  Peace. 

Thos.  Thompson, 
Max  Frbncb, 
Ambrosb  Cox, 
John  Haddow, 
Gborob  Wilus, 
Patrick  McOarvxt, 

Jwrore, 

Map  9,  i^99.— Robert  Walker,  neffro,  a  ooal  miner,  about  40  years  of  age,  was 
killed  in  room  No.  28,  entry  No.  20  (left),  by  a  foil  of  slate,  i  visited  the  place 
where  the  accident  had  occurred  and  founa  that  no  work  had  been  done  in  the  room 
after  the  fatal  accident  had  occurred.  I  found  the  room  well  timbered  and  in  good 
condition,  but  a  small  piece  of  draw  slate  which  was  dose  up  at  the  fooe  of  the  coal 
fell  on  the  deceased  while  he  was  working,  killing  him  instantly. 

Copy  of  coroner's  report. 

Tsrritort  of  New  Mxxioo,  County  of  Colfax,  m; 

We,  the  undersigned  Justice  of  the  peace  and  Jury,  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  10th  day  of  May,  1899,  on  the  body  of  Robert  Walker,  found  in  precinct  No. 
16  of  the  county  of  Colfax,  find  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  an 
unavoidable  accident  in  the  coal  mines  at  Gardiner,  N.  Hex. 

Charlks  F.  Pbtkrson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 

J.  C.  Oooch, 
J.  J.  Enis, 
Harrt  Rufnbr, 
Charles  Barnbtt, 
J.  F.  Wbbb, 
Shblton  Trbadway, 

Jurore, 

May  16f  1899,'^Thomna  Hermann,  an  Austrian,  miner,  about  36  years  of  age.  was 
killed  on  entrv  No.  20.  I  investigated  the  cause  and  found  that  the  deceased  was 
on  entry  No.  20  and  a  mule  was  coming  down  the  entry  with  a  loaded  car.  The 
driver  told  Mr.  Hermann  to  stand  aside  and  let  the  mule  pass.  He  (Hermann) 
struck  the  mule  with  a  stick  of  timber  and  scared  it.  The  mule  ran  against  him. 
throwing  him  against  the  electric  wire,  and  in  falling  he  pulled  the  positive  ana 
neeative  wires  together,  the  two  wires  touching  each  other  caused  a  neavy  flashy 
wfioh  burned  him,  causing  death  almost  instanUy. 

Copy  of  coroner's  report, 

Tbrritort  of  Nbw  Mexico,  County  of  Colfax,  ss : 

We,  the  undersigned  Justice  of  the  peace  and  Jury,  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  17th  day  of  BiUy,  1899,  on  the  boay  of  Thomas  Hermann,  found  in  precinct  No. 
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16  of  the  oonnty  of  Colfax,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Jlexioo,  find  that  the 
came  to  his  death  bj  reason  of  his  carelessness  in  the  Blossbnrg  mine,  in  the  te 
of  Gardiner,  N.  Mex.,  by  being  killed  by  electric  wires. 

C.  F.  PKTBR80K, 

Juitiee  of  ike  Pscms. 

C.  P.  JomrsToiTy 
H.  L.  Tapum, 

J.  jKNKINSy 

Leb  B0GARDU8, 
Thomas  Qrboort, 
J08SPU  Jacksok, 

Jurort, 

June  8, 1899, — ^Hnffo  Shnltz,  a  German,  miner  and  timberman,  about  55  years  of 
age,  was  ii\jared  in  tne  Blossbnrg  mine.  He  was  timbering  on  the  main  entry  and 
neglected  to  pnll  down  some  loose  rock,  and  the  accident  occurred  while  moTtn^  a 
prop  to  reset  same.  When  he  remoyed  the  prop,  the  slate  fell  on  him  and  broke  a 
blood  yessel.  He  was  carried  home  and  died  about  9  o'clock  p.  m.  fh>m  intenuJ 
hemorrhage.     No  coroner's  jury. 

OAIXUP  MINE. 


December  6, 1898. — Franz  Cadiz,  an  Austrian,  miner^iO  years  of  age,  was  iivjnied  in 
the  Gallup  minCt  on  No.  15  left  ootry,  room  No.  7.  He  and  his  partner  were  drop- 
ping a  car  of  coal  down  the  plane.  The  deceased  was  in  front  ana  his  partner  behind 
the  oar.  The  car  stuck,  and  deceased  asked  his  partner  to  loosen  the  sprags,  which 
his  partner  did,  but  neglected  to  put  them  back  in.  He  was  then  unable  to  hold 
back  the  car,  and,  beiuff  in  front  of  it,  was  run  against  another  car  that  was  in  front 
of  him,  lacerating  his  leg.  The  deceased  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  died  on 
December  10  fh>m  the  effects  of  his  injuries.    No  coroner's  jury. 


LUGAB  MIKE. 


October  6, 1898. — ^Trananilino  Martinez,  a  Mexican,  slate  picker,  aged  12  years. ' 
injured  in  the  breaker  01  the  Lucas  mine.  The  deceased  fell  into  the  pea-coal  chute, 
where  he  was  smothered,  breathing  only  once  after  being  taken  out.  No  coroner's 
Jury. 

COOK  AND  WHTTE  MINK. 

July  g6, 1898. — Jose  Tenario,  a  Mexican,  miner,  35  years  of  ase,  was  injured  in  tiie 
Cook  and  White  mine  by  a  fall  of  slate.  He  was  working  in  No.  2  raised  plane  on 
second  left  entry,  room  No.  5.  when  a  fall  of  rock  occurred  in  the  room,  fnotarinsr 
and  dislocating  the  spinal  column  of  the  deceased,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  4tod 
at  about  8  o'clock  a.  m.    Deceased  left  wife  and  two  children.    No  coroner's  Jury. 

Deoewiber  14,  1898. — Robert  Johnson,  an  American,  trapper,  aged  14  yem,  was 
ii^ured  in  the  Cook  and  White  by  falling  under  a  pit  car  and  having  his  body 
mashed,  killing  him  instantly.    No  coroners  Jury. 

June £9. 1899. — ^Thomas  Foster,  Jr.,  English,  driver,  aged  21  years,  was  ii^ured  in  the 
Cook  ana  White  mine.  He  was  emi>lo^ed  as  driver  and  fell  off  bis  loaded  trip,  the 
cars  running  over  him  and  killing  him  instantlv.    No  coroner's  Jury. 

April  tlf  1899. — On  this  date,  at  about  11.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  gas  explosion  oocurrsd 
in  the  Cook  and  White  mine,  causing  the  death  of  Fred  Aira,  an  Italian,  miner,  S3 
years  of  age;  also,  the  death  of  John  Fiva,  an  Italian,  miner,  aged  39  years;  alscLthe 
death  of  Jonn  Sienowesky,  a  Polander,  miner,  35,  years  of  age;  also,  the  death  of 
Adam  Jerosewiez,  a  Polander,  miner,  aged  35  years ;  and  also  the  death  of  Franoia  £. 
Watts,  an  American,  driver,  aged  16  years. 

REPORT  OF  GAS  EXPLOSION. 

April  flf  1899. — On  this  date  a  fatal  gas  explosion  occurred  in  the  Cook  and  White 
mine.  At  the  time  the  explosion  occurred  I  was  inspecting  the  mines  which  are 
located  in  Colfax  County,  and  did  not  receive  the  news  of  the  explosion  until  9 
o'clock  a.  m.,  the  following  morning,  April  22.  I  started  on  the  first  train,  at  12  oi., 
for  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  arriving  there  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  same  day.  Upon  my 
arrival  at  the  mine  I  asked  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  James  Duggan,  where 
the  explosion  had  occurred.  He  informed  me  that  the  explosion  had  occurred  in  or 
at  the  face  of  the  third  left  entries;  he  also  told  me  that  on  account  of  the  setbolt, 
which  fMtens  the  eccentric  rod  to  the  valve  stand  of  the  engine,  becoming  looee, 
oansed  the  engine  which  drives  the  flan  to  stop.    He  also  told  me  that  the  bodies 
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were  all  reoovered  in  about  three  hears  after  the  exploeion  had  ooonrred:  he  aleo 
stated  that  two  naked  lamps  were  found  by  the  side  of  the  two  bodies  wnloh  had 
been  found  in  the  third,  left  oaek  entry.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  oould  go  down  into 
the  mine  aod  make  an  examination  of  the  entries  at  once.  He  informed  me  tiMit 
there  was  no  work  being  done  in  the  mitfe  that  night,  but  that  men  would  be  work- 
ing in  the  entries  the  following  day  (Sunday),  repairing  the  stoppings  which  were 
blown  out  by  the  explosion ;  also  timbering  and  cleaning  up  the  entries. 

On  Sunday,  April  23, 1  entered  the  mine  and  went  down  into  tiie  third  left  main 
entry  and  tried  to  get  as  far  as  the  face  of  the  entries,  but,  on  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  entries,  I  could  not  get  to  the  face.  I  found  that  a  number  of  sets  of 
timbers  and  all  the  stoppings  along  the  line  of  the  entries  had  been  blown  out  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion.  I  also  found  four  of  the  stoppings  on  the  slope  above  the 
entrance  to  the  third  left  main  entry  had  been  badly  snattered,  and  found  that  the 
force  of  the  explosion  bad  traversed  aoross  the  slope  and  into  the  third  riffht  entry, 
breaking  down  a  door  which  is  about  150  feet  from  the  entrance  of  the  third  right 
entry  on  the  slope.  I  then  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  keep  the  men  at  work  day  and 
night  until  the  work  of  timbering,  clearing  the  entries,  and  repairing  the  stoppings 
were  completed. 

On  the  24th  of  April  I  again  visited  the  third  left  entry,  but  could  not  get  to  the 
iBMe  of  the  workings. 

On  April  28  I  was  informed  that  the  stoppings  had  been  repaired  up  as  far  as  the 
last  crosscut  in  the  entries.  I  then  went  down  into  the  mine  and  went  in  as  far  as 
the  last  crosscut  on  the  third  left  main  entry,  and  found  the  main  entry  full  of  gas 
from  the  crosscut  up  to  the  face  of  the  workings,  and  ordered  the  men  to  do  no  more 
work  until  all  the  men  were  out  of  the  mine.  At  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  all  the  men 
were  out  of  the  mine,  we  commenced  the  work  of  bratticing  the  entry  with  canvas 
from  the  crosscut  up  to  the  face  of  the  entry,  so  as  to  force  the  air  up  to  the  face  and 
clear  it  of  gas.  At  6.30  p.  m.  the  work  was  completed  and  I  found  one  of  the  safoty 
lamps  which  had  been  used  by  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  killed,  near  the  face  of 
the  entry.  I  also  found  that  all  the  props  on  which  the  brattice  had  been  nailed 
before  the  explosion  had  occurred  were  standing,  but  the  brattice  had  been  blown 
down.  After  the  work  of  bratticing  had  been  completed,  I  tested  the  face  of  tiie 
entry  for  ffas  with  my  safety  lamp,  and  although  feeders  of  gas  vrere  generating  from 
the  face  of  the  ooal^  1  could  scarcely  find  a  trace  of  gas  with  my  lamp.  I  also  visited 
the  back  entry,  which  is  the  main  air  course,  and  could  only  get  a  trace  of  gas  at  the 
face  of  this  entry.  On  the  following  day,  April  29, 1  again  visited  the  entries  and 
examined  them  thoroughly,  and  found  another  safety  Tamp  in  the  third  left  main 
entry.  The  lamps  which  I  found  were  in  good  condition.  Oh  this  date  I  took  air 
measurements  and  in  the  last  crosscut  found  6,480  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per 
minute;  at  face  of  back  entry,  3,630  cubic  feet ;  and  at  face  of  main  entrv,  5,850  cnbio 
feet.  The  main  entry  is  driven  65  feet  beyond  the  crosscut,  and  the  back  entry  is 
driyen  68  feet,  and  the  entries  are  driven  about  1,060  feet  in  length  frx>m  the  slope, 
which  is  the  main  intake  or  air  course  for  the  entries. 

I  called  on  Samuel  Bailey  who  was  employed  as  driver  in  the  third  rieht  entry  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion,  and  he  stated  thal^  at  about  11.30  a.  m.,  on  Apru  21,  Francis 
£.  Watts,  who  was  then  employed  as  driver  in  the  third  left  entry,  oame  over  into 
the  third  riffht  entry  and  told  nim  (Bailey)  that  the  men  in  the  third  left  entry  were 
using  naked  lights,  while  he  (Watts)  was  compelled  to  use  a  safety  lamp ;  and  that 
when  anv  of  the  bosses  came  around  where  the  miners  were  working,  the  miners  in 
the  third  left  entry  would  blow  out  their  naked  lights  and  cover  the  lamps  with  dirt. 

Frank  Sherbly,  who  was  working  on  the  night  shift  in  the  third  left  back  entry, 
says  that  when  ne  finished  work  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  there  was  no  gas  in  the 
entry  and  that  the  ventilation  was  splendid. 

Ell  Perritt,  who  was  working  in  the  back  entry  with  Frank  Sherbly,  says  that  he 
(Perritt)  finished  work  in  the  entry  about  5  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and 
when  he  left  the  entry  in  the  morning  there  was  no  jgas  at  the  face  of  the  entry ;  he 
further  says  that  the  entry  was  bratticed  up  to  within  8  feet  of  the  face  of  the 
workings  and  everything  was  in  good  condition. 

George  Pu^h,  who  was  employe  as  fire  boss  in  the  Cook  and  White  mine,  says 
that  he  was  in  the  third  left  entries  on  April  20,  at  1.55  a.  m.,  and  found  Just  a  very 
little  gas  at  the  face  of  the  back  and  main  entries,  but  says  that  there  was  not 
enough  gas  to  bum  a  person  if  ignited;  he  further  says  that  the  Tentilation  was 
splei^idand  that  both  entries  were  bratticed  up  to  within  8  feet  of  the  workings. 

Joseph  Haske,  who  was  employed  as  fire  boss  in  the  Cook  and  White  mine,  says 
that  he  was  in  the  third  left  entries  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  at  about  3.90  a.m. 
and  found  a  very  small  amount  of  gas  at  the  fiEM)e  of  the  entries,  and  that  the  air 
was  good  and  the  entries  were  in  g<K>d  condition. 

Henry  Aira  and  Dominick  Aira,  who  are  brothers  of  Fred  Aira,  deceased,  worked 
in  the  third  left  main  entry  on  the  night  shift,  and  they  say  that  when  they  finished 
their  shift  at  5.20  a.  m  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  there  was  no  gas  of  any  eonse- 
qneaoe  in  the  entry.    I  then  asked  them  how  their  shots  were  lighted,  and  they  told 
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me  that  their  shota  were  lighted  hy  opening  their  safety  lamps  and  using  the  naked 
light.    This  was  strictly  against  tne  rules. 

J.  G.  Camphelly  who  was  employed  in  the  Cook  and  White  mine  as  fire  boes,  eeya 
that  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  while  he  was  making  his  rounds  throogh  the  miDea. 
he  oanght  Fred  Aira,  who  was  killed  by  the  explosion,  using  a  naked  light  in  the 
third  left  main  entry,  and  ordered  him  ( Aira)  not  to  use  a  naked  light  any  more  in 
that  ^lace,  as  it  was  strictly  against  the  rules;  he  farther  stated  that  the  entries 
were  in  good  condition  and  the  ventilation  was  splendid. 

William  H.  Graham,  who  was  employed  hy  the  CerriUos  Coal  Railroad  Compeny 
as  foreman  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine,  says  that  about  9.30  a.  m.  on  April  21,  he 
was  in  at  the  face  of  the  third  left  entries  and  found  no  gas,  and  found  the  Tentila- 
tion  good  and  the  entries  in  splendid  condition. 

James  Daggan,  who  was  employed  as  superintendent  of  the  CerriUos  Coal  Rail- 
road Company,  says  that  about  11.50  a.  m.  on  April  21,  a  man  came  running  to  him 
and  told  him  that  No.  1  fan  was  stopped,  and  that  he  (Duggan)  immediately  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  fan  house  ana  as  he  was  passing  the  main  slope,  which  ia 
the  intake  of  the  mine,  told  the  rope  rider  and  his  assistant  to  place  canvas  over  the 
mouth  of  the  slope,  and  as  soon  as  he  (Duggan)  reached  the  fan  nouse  he  immediately 
saw  what  had  caused  the  fan  to  stop.    He  states  the  cause  as  follows: 

The  setbolt  that  fastens  the  eccentric  rod  to  the  valve  stem  of  the  engine  beoame 
loose,  causing  the  engine  to  stop,  and  as  the  fan  is  run  by  a  belt  from  the  engine  the 
fjEUi  also  stopped;  the  superintendent  also  states  that  he  got  the  tku  and  engine  to 
running  almost  immediately  after  arriving  at  the  fan  house;  that  Jnst  as  he  got  the 
&n  started  the  explosion  occurred.  1  called  the  engineer  who  was  running  the 
engine  and  looking  after  the  fan  and  asked  him  how  long  the  fan  was  stopped,  and  he 
told  me  that  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  seven  minutes.  Hie  superin- 
tendent, James  Duggan,  stated  that  he  immediately  went  down  into  the  mine  and 
orsanized  a  rescuing  party,  and  found  that  the  explosion  had  occurred  in  the  third 
len  entries.  That  by  nsin^  canvas  brattice  on  the  stoppings  they  soon  ^ot  into  the 
entries  and  found  the  bodies  of  the  four  men  and  boy  who  had  been  kiUed  by  the 
explosion,  namely,  Fred  Aira,  John  Piva,  John  Sienowesky,  Adam  Jerosewiez.  and 
Francis  £.  Watts,  and  further  stated  that  naked  lamps  were  found  by  the  bodies  of 
Adam  Jerosewiez  and  John  Sienowesky,  which  were  found  in  the  third  left  back 
entry  and  out  at  the  last  slant  on  the  entry,  which  is  114  feet  from  the  face  of  the 
ent^. 

William  H.  Graham,  foreman,  also  stated  that  the  lamiHi  were  found  beside  the  bodies 
of  the  above-mentioned  men.  I  asked  Mr.  Graham  who  found  the  lamps,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  found  one  and  Mr.  Duggan  found  the  other;  he  further  stated  that  the 
two  safety  lamps,  which  the  miners  used  in  this  entry,  were  found  near  the  face  of 
the  eutrr. 

No.  1  fan  is  a  double  6-foot  Mnrphey  fan  and  ventilates  the  workings  of  the  mine 
on  the  left  side  of  the  slope,  the  air  being  split  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  No.  3  fan 
ventilates  the  workings  of  the  right  side  of  the  mine  on  the  right  of  the  slope. 

On  my  last  inspection  of  the  nune  previous  to  the  explosion,  on  March  23, 1  took 
an  air  measurement  in  the  last  crosscut  which  is  driven  at  the  face  of  the  third  left 
entries,  and  I  measured  9,680  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute  through  Ihe 
crosscut,  but  no  work  was  being  done  in  the  entry  at  this  time. 

The  result  of  my  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  explosion  was  the  conclusion  in 
my  mind  that  on  account  of  No.  1  fan  stopping  and  the  canvas  being  put  over  the 
mouth  of  the  slope  the  intake  was  then  through  the  air  course  fh>m  No.  1  fan  down 
through  the  workings  of  the  mine,  on  the  left  of  the  slope,  and  in  throueh  the  third 
left  main  entry  through  the  crosscut  and  out  by  way  of  the  third  left  l>ack  entry, 
across  the  slope  and  into  the  third  right  back  entry  or  air  course  at  the  bottom  of 
the  right  side  of  the  slope,  and  out  through  bv  way  of  No.  3  fan  on  the  right  side. 
That  as  No.  1  fan  was  stopped  and  the  air  circulating  from  No.  1  fan  around,  as  staled 
above,  any  gas  that  was  generating  throughout  the  workings  on  the  left  side  of  the 
mine  would  naturally  be  carried  around  with  the  air  down  to  the  third  left  entries, 
and  as  some  gas  was  venerating  at  the  face  of  the  third  left  entries,  considerable  gaa 
may  have  accumulated  at  the  face  of  the  entries  during  the  time  No.  1  fan  was  stopped 
and  before  the  canvas  was  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  slope,  and  when  the  air 
returned  down  through  the  lace  of  the  workings  and  into  the  face  of  the  third  left 
entries,  it  would  carry  the  gas  which  accumulated  with  it  out  through  the  third 
left  back  entry ;  and,  as  the  naked  liehts  were  discovered  at  the  side  of  the  bodies 
found  in  this  entry,  it  is  my  opiniou  that  the  gas  was  iffuited  by  the  naked  lights  at 
the  point  where  the  bodies  were  found  in  the  third  left  back  entry,  and  that  the  fbros 
of  the  explosion  traversed  back  through  by  way  of  the  third  left  main  entry,  as  all 
the  stoppings  were  blown  out  into  the  third  left  back  entry.  The  men  had  strict 
instructions  to  use  only  safety  lamps,  and  1  am  led  to  believe,  ttom  the  information 
received,  that  they  were  using  naked  lights. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  tiiat  had  the  men  been  using  safety  lamps  I  feel  satis- 
fled  that  no  explosion  would  have  occurred. 
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Copy  of  report  of  coroner's  jury, 

TsRRlTOBT  OF  Nsw  MEXICO,  Santa  Fe  County,  $$: 

We,  the  andeniffDedlostice  of  the  peace  and  Jury,  who  sat  npon  the  inanest  held 
this  22d  day  of  Apnl,  1899,  on  the  bodfee  of  Adam  Jerosewiez,  John  Sienowskey,  John 
Piva,  Fred  Aira,  and  F.  £.  Watts,  found  in  preeinct  19  of  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  find 
that  the  deceased  oame  to  their  deaths  by  reason  of  concussion  and  afber-damp  in 
the  third  left  entries  of  the  Cook  and  White  mine,  in  the  town  of  Madrid,  Santa  Fe 
County,  New  Mexico,  on  the  2lBt  day  of  April,  18d9. 

Gu8  J.  Johnson, 

Juetioe  of  the  Peace, 

James  McGlanohu, 
J.  S.  Cai^pbell, 
Feux  Murphy, 
Pat  Bradley, 
Frank  Shbrbly, 
Frank  Franken, 

Jurore, 

Table  of  nonfatal  accidents. 


Name  of  mine. 


Otero  mine,  Gallup,  K.  Hex. 


CkUlvp  mine,  Gallap,  N.  Mex. 


Crown  Point  mine,  Gallup,  N. 
Mex. 

Catalpa    mine,    Gallup,    N. 

Mex. 
Bloeaborg  mine,  Gardiner,  N. 

Mex. 


Lnoaa  mine,  Madrid,  N.  Mex. . 


Cook  and  White,  Madrid,  N. 

Mex. 
White  Aah  mine,  Madrid,  N. 

Mex. 


Date. 


Dec.     2.1808 
Dec.     3, 


Nov.  28,1886 
May  12,1800 
June   2,1880 

Jane   8,1800 

Ang.    4,1808 

Jane  8,1800 
Jane   7,1800 

Mar.    2,1800 

Jane  18, 1800 
Jane  23, 1800 
Not.  17, 1806 

Jan.  1, 1800 
Sept.    1,1808 

Oct.     8,1808 


Name. 


MikeSaokaoh.... 
Peter  Giacomino. . 

Antonio  Sanchez , 

James  Lore 

John  Sheridan 


Joe  Cortex 

Francis  Wenette. 

Anton  KiTlaic... 
Chaa.Breen 


Jno.M Knight ... 


William  Lark. 
JohnPattie... 
James  Dale... 


Harry  Childs. 
Peter  Stoskee. 


Antonio  Yella 


Chara  jter  of  i^jary . 


Fracture  of  femor . 

Fractures  of  fe- 
mor and  patella. 

Fingers  lacerated. 

Leg  lacerated 

Knee  cap  frac- 
tured. 

Compound  frac- 
tore  of  leg. 

Dislocation  Terte> 
bra. 

Lacerated  foot — 

Mashed  leg 


Broken  rtb. 


Broken  leg 

do.!!: 

Partial  dislocation 
of  Tertebra. 

Ribs  fractured 

Cut  in  groin 


Fraotmedleg 


•  •  •  •  • 


Cause. 


Fall  of  rock. 
Do. 

Railway  cars. 
Fall  of  coal. 
Falling. 

FaUof  coal. 

Fall  of  rook. 

Fall  of  coal. 
Pitcara. 

Fall  of  slate. 

Pit  oars. 
Fall  of  slate. 
Fall  of  rook. 

Do. 
Pit  cars. 

FaUof  ooaL 


RECORD  OF  NON-FATAL  ACCIDENTS 


OTERO  MINE. 

Deoemher  f ,  1898, ^^Mike  Sackach,  a  Slay,  miner,  ^e  22  yean,  was  iiijored  by  a  fall 
of  rook  on  the  Holmes  entry  of  the  Otero  mine.  He  was  sitting  on  end  ffate  of  oar 
going  up  the  entry  when  a  piece  of  rook  weighing  aboat  100  i>onnds  fell  from  the 
roof,  striking  bim  between  the  hip  and  knee,  causing  a  fracture. 

December  S^  2898,—Peteit  Giacomino,  an  Italian,  miner,  age  29  years,  was  injured  in 
the  Otero  mine  by  a  fall  of  coal  at  the  face  of  his  room. 

Xovember  28 y  1898, — Antonio  Sanchez,  a  Mexican,  car  man,  age  24  years,  was  injured 
on  railroad  track  below  tipple.  He  was  coupling  two  cars  and  got  caught  between 
the  bumpers,  having  his  fingers  lacerated. 

GALLUP  MINE. 

May  IS.  /^^.— James  Love,  an  American,  miner,  age  29  years,  receiyed  an  injury  in 
No.  11,  lert  entry,  room  No.  9.  The  coal  fell  upon  his  foot  while  he  was  taking  down 
ooal,  causing  contused  lacerated  wound  on  right  leg. 

June  if  1899, — John  Sheridan,  an  American,  driver,  age  22  years,  was  injured  in  the 
OaUup  mine.  He  was  running  to  sprag  his  tripe  of  loaded  cars.  He  stumbled  and 
fell  on  his  knee  with  such  force  that  he  broke  his  knee  cap. 

June  6, 1899, — Joe  Cortex,  an  Italian,  miner,  age  32  years,  was  iiHnred  in  the  Gallup 
min^  on  No.  11,  left  entry,  room  No.  6.  He  waa In  the  act  of  undermining  the  coal, 
when  a  piece  of  coal  fbll  on  his  leg,  causing  a  compound  fracture. 
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CROWN  POINT  MINE. 

August  4.  /^9l9.~>Franoi8  Wenette,  an  Itftlian,  miner,  age  43  yean,  was  ii^med  on 
entry  No.  2,  room  No.  33.  This  man  was  knookinff  out  a  pron  which  had  been  for- 
merly set,  believinff  thatit  was  of  no  nse.  When  ne  had  knocked  ont  the  prop,  %  lot 
of  loose  rock^  which  was  overhan^^g,  fell  ni>on  him,  causing  dislocation  of  Tc^tebrs. 

June  6f  1899* — Anton  Kivlaic,  a  Slav,  miner,  age  19  years,  was  injured  in  entry  No. 
8,  room  No.  9.  While  he  was  in  the  act  of  undermining  coal,  the  coal  fell  on  his  foot, 
oansing  contused  lacerated  wound  of  left  foot. 

CATALPA  MINK. 

Jtitia  7, 1899. — Charles  Breen,  a  Slav,  miner,  age  24  years,  receiyed  an  iidiiry  in 
entry  No.  1.  This  man  was  returning  from  his  work  after  tne  noon  hour  and  met  a 
loaded  trip  of  cars.  He  stepped  in  front  of  the  trip  of  cars.  The  cars  knocked  him 
down  and  mashed  his  leg. 

BLOS8BURO  MINB. 

Marok  f ,  1899, — John  M.  Knight,  an  American,  miner,  age  48  years,  was  ii^oied  on 
enfcry  No.  7.  He  was  stooping  down  and  a  piece  of  top  slate  weighing  about  90 
pounds  fell  on  him,  striking  him  on  the  smaU  of  the  back  and  fhMsturing  one  oi  th« 
smaller  ribs  on  the  right  side. 

June  IS,  1899. — William  Lark,  an  American,  helper  on  motor  trips,  age  24  yem. 

br&emftn  and 


was  ii^uied  by  pit  cars.    He  was  employed  on  the  hauling  trip  as        

was  ridinff  on  the  bumpers  between  tne  cars,  when  one  car  Jumped  the  track,  and  in 
colliding  his  left  lee  was  caught  between  the  cars  and  broken  Just  above  the  snee. 

June  i^fl899.'-Jonn  Pattie,  a  negro,  miner,  age  24  years,  was  injured  in  the  fif- 
teenth left  entr^,  room  No.  19.  A  piece  of  slate  fell  on  him  from  near  face  of  room 
and  broke  his  nght  leg  above  and  below  the  luiee. 


LUCAS  MINK. 

Navewiher  17 ,  1898. — James  Dule,  an  Italian,  miner,  age  45  years,  was  UD^ured  in 
No.  3  right  entry  by  a  fall  of  rock,  causing  a  partial  dislocation  of  first  and  second 
lumbar  vertebra. 

January  1,  i^^.— Harry  Childs,  Englishman,  miner,  age  32  years,  was  injured  by 
a  fsU  of  rock  at  bottom  of  slope.  He  receiveid  a  severe  strain  of  back,  fraotoring 
ribs— eleventh  and  twelfth— on  right  side  close  to  spinal  column. 

COOK  AND  WHITB  MINB. 

September  1,  1898. — Peter  Stoskee,  an  Italian,  miner,  M^e  27  years,  was  ininred  on 
entrv  No.  2,  in  room  No.  2,  first  raised  plane.  He  was  riding  out  on  trip  and  fell  off, 
receiving  a  cut  in  right  groin  about  8  inches  long. 

WHITB  ASH  MINE. 

October  6, 1898. — Anton  Velia,  an  Italian,  miner,  age  40  years,  was  injured  in  the 
new  south  entry  by  a  fall  of  coal  fracturing  his  right  leg. 

Table  showing  name  of  mine,  method  of  working,  rentilmiion,  power,  etc. 


Name  of  mine. 


Crown  Point 

Qsllnp 

Otero 

BodnrCUir 

Sonsnine 

BloMbnrff 

Mom 

Smith  No.2 

Monero  Nos.  1  and  2 


Carthage. 

Cook£^niit« 


Lncaa. 
White  Ash  . 

Catalpa 

W.  A.  Clark 
Latamore... 
Old  Abe.... 

Aken 

Ay«r» 


Method  of  working. 


Double  oom|>artment  shaA 

Slope,  donble  entry,  room  and  pillar. . 
Drift,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar . . 

do 

Slope,  donble  entry,  room  and  pillar. 
Drift,  donble  entry,  room  and  pillar  . 
Drift,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar  . . 

....do 

Slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar. . 

do 

Slope,  donble  entry,  room  and  pillar  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Single  entry,  room  and  pillar 

do 

Slope  and  throe^ntry  system 

Slope 


Ventilation. 


Fan 

....do... 
Fnmaoe.. 

do.... 

Fan 

do... 

Air  abaft. 
Fnrnace.. 
.../.do... 
Air  abaft 
Twoliuia. 

Fan 

.....do... 
Fnmaoe. 
Airahafk 
Natural... 

do... 

Air  shaft 
Natmal... 


Steam. 
Do. 
Do. 


Steam. 
Eleotridty 
Horse. 
Do. 


Horsew 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Eleotrld^. 


Do. 
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During  the  flsoal  year  ended  June  30, 1899, 1  did  not  visit  and  inspect  the  fon* 
mines  loeated  in  San  Jnan  County,  namely,  the  Morgan,  Stevens,  Bmoe,  and  Thomas 
mines,  and  the  method  of  working,  ventilation,  and  power  used  was  not  reported  to 
me  as  mine  inspector.  The  said  four  mines  are  not,  therefore,  tabulated  in  the  above 
table. 

MINES   NOT   IN   OPERATION. 

Hartsell  mine,  Colfax  Connty,  not  operated  this  year. 
Mnlb^land  mine,  Bernalillo  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Smith  No.  1  mine,  Colfax  Connty,  not  operated  this  year. 
Sterling  mine,  Rio  Arriba  Connty,  not  operated  this  year. 
Waldo  mine,  Santa  Fe  Connty,  not  operated  this  year. 
Miller  Gnloh  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operatea  this  year. 
Beacon  Hill  mine,  Bernalillo  Connty,  not  operated  this  year. 
Canavan  &  Bailey  mine,  Bernalillo  Connty,  not  operatea  this  year. 
Monero  No.  3  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  not  operated  this  year. 

MINES  ABANDONED   THIS  YEAR. 

.'^  White  Ash  mine,  Santa  Fe  Connty,  N.  Mex. 

i  Lumberton  mine,  Rio  Arriba  Connty,  N.  Mex. 

'■\  NEW  MINES  OPENED  THIS  YEAR. 

Stewart  mine,  Bernalillo  Connty,  N.  Mex. 
Old  Abe  mine^  Lincoln  County,  N.  Mex. 
Akers  mine,  Lincoln  Connty,  N.  Mex. 
Ayers  mine,  Lincoln  County,  N.  Mex. 
Latamore  mine,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 

Prioea  paid  far  labor,  mining  ooal,  etc.,  by  ike  Crescent  Coal  Company,  Gallup,  N.  Mex, 

Mining  coal  per  ion  of  2,000  pounds,  screened $0.70 

Driving  entry per  yard..  2.00 

Room  turning 4.00 

Crosscut per  yard..  1.50 

Timbers per  set..  .50 

Company  men  under  ground per  day . .  3. 00 

Boys  attending  to  doors do 1.00 

Engineers per  month..  80.00 

Boiler  men per  day..  2.25 

Tipple  men do 3.00 

Blacksmiths do 3.00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers do 2.50 

Carpenters do 3.00 

Prioee  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  of  the  Crescent  Coal  Company, 

Powder '..per keg..  $4.00 

Lamp  oil per  gallon..    1.25 

Lamp  cotton per  ball..      .05 

Squibs per  box..      .25 

Prices  paid  for  labor,  mining  coal,  etc,  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company,  at 

Madrid,  N,  Mex, 

[White  ash $0.70 

Mining  coal  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened <  Cook  &  White 85 

[Lucas 90 

Driving  main  entry per  yard..    3.00 

Driving  back  entry do 1.75 

Driving  crosscuts do 1.50 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal do 6.00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  faults  or  solid  rock do 9.00 

Driving  raised  planes do....    1.75 

Turning  rooms  off  entry  and  driving  room  30  feet 8.00 

Setting  rough  7-foot  timbers 1.00 

Setting  timbers  over  7  feet  in  length 2.00 

Setting  7-foot  props 07 
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Wages  paid: 

Pit  Dosaes per  day..  $3.00 

Fire  bosses do S.OO 

Tracklayers do 2.75 

Company  timbermen do 2.75 

General  company  men do 2.00 

Single  mnle  drivers do 3.G0 

Team  drivers do 2.75 

Rope  riders do 3.00 

Car  couplers do 2.75 

Assistants  to  company  men do 2.00 

Prioee  of  powder  and  $upplie$for  miners  of  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Compang, 

Powder per  keg..  $2.00 

Lamp  oil per  gallon..      .85 

Lamp  cotton per  ball..      .05 

Squibs per  box..      .25 

PRODUCTION  OF  COKE. 

The  Colorado  Fnel  and  Iron  Company,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  started  the  Waldo  omiB, 
at  Waldo,  N.  Mex.,  on  or  about  the  1st  of  September,  1898,  and  also  started  the  Gar- 
diner ovens,  at  Gi^iner,  N.  Mex^  on  or  about  the  Ist  of  November,  1898,  and  their 
Production  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  80, 1899,  was  29,586  tons  of  coke, 
he  coal  used  at  these  ovens  came  from  the  Starkville  mine.  Las  Animas  County, 
Colo.  The  coke  made  at  the  Waldo  ovens  runs  from  85  to  87  per  cent  in  fixed  carbon, 
11  to  13  per  cent  in  ash,  1  per  cent  in  moisture,  and  three- fourths  per  cent  in  volatile 
matter.    It  takes  about  1.55  tons  of  coal  to  make  1  ton  of  coke. 

From  the  Blossburg  mine  7,134  tons  of  coal  was  made  into  coke,  but  the  company 
did  not  furnish  me  the  number  of  tons  of  coke  made  from  this  amount  of  coaL 

The  coke  produced  was  shipped  and  sold  to  the  different  smelting  plants  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  old  Meuco ;  also  to  the  plants  in  £1  Paso,  Tex. 

Namea  and  addreeeee  of  euperintendenU  or  managers  or  pit  ho$»e$  of  the  mines  of  ike 

Territory, 


Name  of  mine. 

Foet-ofBoe. 

OiBoers. 

KtmahiiiA  .................... 

QalluD 

W.  M.  Weaver,  ceneral  manager;  Hugh  MoQinn, 
snperintendent. 
Do. 

Oel1llT>..,...^.. ».- 

....do 

Crown  Point. ................ 

do 

Do. 

CatftliMi 

do 

Do. 

Otero 

do 

Alex.  Bowie,  eeneral  manager;  John  Stewart, an- 
perintendent ;  James  W.  Sowie,  M.  B. 
Do. 

TliaftAli Ar    

do 

W.  A.  Clark 

Bookv  Cliff 

do 

do 

W.  L.  BretherUm,  agent. 

William  Stewart,  manager. 
James  Dnggan,  superintendent. 
Do. 

Stewart.......... 

do 

White  Ash 

Madrid 

Lnoan ••• 

do 

rVMlr  ftfiil  TVhf tA 

....  .do  ............ 

Do. 

BloMbnrff 

Gardiner  .,,.., 

James  Van  Honton,  vice-president:  J.  A.  Wigga, 

superintendent. 
Alhert  Shaw,  manacer. 

Smith  No.2 

Baton 

Heea 

do 

John  Hon^rfield,  manager. 

.....do  ............ 

Cartham ,,.,» ,, 

San  Antonio 

Monero  ......t.... 

Monero IToa.  1  and  2...... 

J.  H.  Crislj  manager. 
Frederick  Mnller.  manager. 

Omara  .........* »- 

Santa  Fe 

AVara 

Qray 

T.  L.  Welles,  superintendent. 

A  vara .................... 

do 

Do. 

Om  Abe 

White  Oaks 

John  Y.  Hewett,  president. 
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AIR  MEASUREMENTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mines  and 
returning  per  minute,  measured  at  intake  and  outlet : 


Kame  of  mine. 


Otoro. 


Gftllap 


Sunshine — 
Crown  Point 

Thatcher 

Bocky  Cliff.. 

Catalpa 


Stewart 

W.  A.  Clark 


White  Ash. 


Lncas 


Cook  and  White. 


Monero  No.  1 


Monero  No.  2 

Cartbase 

Smith  No.  2.. 

Mesa 


Date. 


Sept.  2G, 
Nov.  IH, 
Jan.  12, 
Apr.  13, 
May  29, 
Sept  28, 
Nov.  19, 
Jan.  10, 
Apr.  12, 
May  29, 
Sept.  27. 
Nov.  14. 
Jan.  9, 
Nov.  17, 
Jan.  11, 
Apr.  14. 
May  27, 
Jan.  7, 
Apr.  16, 
Nov.  10. 
Jan.  4, 
May  23, 
Sept.  23, 
Nov.  15, 
Jan.  5, 
Apr.  10, 
May  25, 
Jan.  14, 
Apr.  6, 
Sept.  22. 
Nov.  12, 
Jan.  6, 
Apr.  7, 
May  24, 
Sept.  7, 
Oct.  11, 
Nov.  29, 
Dee.  21, 
Jan.  23, 
Feb.  23, 
Mar.  22, 
Sept.  2, 
Sept.  3, 
Oct.  12, 
Nov.  29, 
Deo.  22, 
Jan.  27, 
Feb.  24, 
Mar.  27. 
May  18, 
Jane  10, 
Sept.  5, 
Oct.  13. 
Oct.  14, 
Nov.  26, 
Nov.  28, 
Deo.  19, 
Jan.  24, 
Jan.  26, 
Feb.  25, 
Mar.  23, 
Mar.  24, 
Apr.  24, 
May  9. 
May  11, 
June  12, 
Sept.  12, 
Oct.  28, 
Dec.  9, 
Feb.  13, 
June  16, 
Sept.  13, 
Oct.  26, 
Dec.  8. 
Feb.  11, 
Nov.    9, 

,  Dec.  12, 
Feb.  18, 
May  2t), 
June  "8, 

■  Deo.  16, 


1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1898 
1898 
1890 
1898 
1899 
1890 
1890 
1899 
18»9 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1898 
1808 
1899 
1899 
1890 
1899 
1899 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1890 
1899 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1898 
1898 
1890 
1899 
1890 
1898 


Intake. 


12,960 

17,600 

11,670 

15,780 

22,150 

43, 740 

27,750 

46,200 

27,400 

33,000 

23,520 

28,800 

25,600 

15, 510 

16,000 

18,400 

7,160 

3,840 

5,040 

4,320 

3,000 

1,750 

8,400 

10,150 

8,910 

7,080 

6.300 

2,160 

2,100 

6,720 

7,560 

4,800 

4,320 

11,200 

34,760 

38,000 

39,000 

47,600 

40,200 

89,000 

37,800 

11,000 


12.000 
17,760 
13,720 
17,000 
14,880 
14.400 
16,800 
5,040 
39.000 
39,200 


43,8«0 
42,000 


38, 400 
41,760 
42.  240 
39.600 
8,000 
7,600 
8,8U0 
4,550 
6,300 
2.340 
2,660 
4,00D 
2,700 
2,310 
1,520 
2.100 
l,32t) 
2,100 
1,500 


Outlet. 


13,750 
18.360 
12,960 


22,750 
44,500 
29,960 
47.800 


24,240 
80.240 
27,840 
16,200 
16,800 


7,650 
3.915 
5,460 
4,500 
3,255 
1,925 
8.640 
11,520 
9,600 


6,720 
2,240 


6,840 

7,770 

5,440 

4,680 

12.000 

41,280 

42,000 

40,320 

50,400 

42,480 

40.300 

38,640 


11,500 
12,250 
19,500 


18.900 
15,750 
14,700 
18.000 
5,200 
45,900 


47,500 


41,000 
43,225 


51,300 


47,500 


8,400 
8,000 
9.200 
4,940 
6.650 
8,400 
2,680 
4,100 
2,850 
2,450 
1,650 
2.170 


2,205 
1,560 
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THE  COAL  TRADE. 

The  coal  trade  has  been  very  brisk  daring  the  year,  and  the  demand  for  the  ooal 
produced  in  the  Territory  has  been  mach  greater  than  the  supply.  At  Madrid  and 
Blossburg  the  companies  oould  not  fill  more  than  two-thixds  of  orders  reoeived, 
partly  on  account  of  not  having  the  mines  developed,  but  mostly  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  miners.    Otherwise  the  production  would  have  been  many  tons  greater. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

In  my  previous  annual  reports  I  have  made  mention,  under  the  above  heading,  of 
such  matters  as  I  deemed  of  vital  importance  to  the  miner  and  the  mining  industry 
of  the  Territory,  and  feel  it  my  duty  so  to  do  again,  in  face  of  the  possible  charge 
and  criticism  that  the  subject  has  heretofore  been  mentioned. 

The  thickness  of  the  veins  in  nearly  all  of  the  mines  where  fire  damp  is  generated 
is  fisvorable  to  their  proper  ventilation,  and  while  gas  can  not  be  prevented  ftmat 
generating,  it  could  undoubtedly  be  prevented  in  the  entries  and  rooms  by  having 
proper  ventilation,  also  by  crosscuts  being  driven  more  closely  together,  thus 
sweeping  the  ^as  out  as  fast  as  it  generates. 

Every  supenntendent  and  pit  boss  should  make  it  his  imperative  duty  to  provide 
ventilation  as  the  work  advances,  and  be  should  not  delay  until  he  is  compelled  to 
make  the  proper  provisions  by  allowing  gas  to  form  so  as  to  cause  severe  and 
disastrous  explosions. 

Proper  care  and  provisions  and  the  knowledge  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  priee 
of  saroty''  would  be  a  safeguard  to  the  investments  of  the  owner,  and  security  for 
the  life  and  limbs  of  those  employed  in  the  mines. 

There  are  no  Territorial  laws  governing  the  coal  industries  of  this  Territory,  and 
when  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  properlv  represented  before  the  Territorial 
legislature,  certain  restoictions  should  be  placed,  on  the  matter  of  handling  powder, 
as  well  as  to  the  ventilation  and  other  matters,  which  would  insure  greater  safety 
and  protection  to  the  miners  and  other  persons  coimected  with  this  growing  industry. 

In  all  coal  mines  throughout  the  Territory  the  mine  officials  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  oomplv  with  all  requirements  of  the  United  States  laws  governing  coal 
mining,  and  the  main  problem  which  confronts  the  mine  inspector  is  to  g^  the 
miners  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  themselves  and  use  ordinary 
precaution  in  their  own  behalf. 

A  coal  miner  of  experience  needs  no  promptings  or  hints  that  the  roof  of  his  entry 
or  room  is  in  bad  condition,  and  he  should  not  need  to  be  compelled  to  nut  in  the 
necessarv  props  or  timber  to  insure  his  protection,  and  carelessness  in  this  respect 
often  not  only  Jeopardizes  his  life,  but  works  to  the  ii^ury  of  other  miners  and  to  the 
deteiment  of  the  management. 

There  mav  be  some  of  the  workingmen  or  miners  who  would  like  to  express  their 
opinions  relative  to  the  ventilation  or  workings  of  the  mine,  and  probably  some 
would  wish  to  aceompany  the  mine  inspector  on  his  tour  through  the  mines.  This 
the  inspector  would  heartily  indorse,  and  would  suggest  that  the  miners  select  one  of 
their  number  to  accompany  him  through  the  mine  while  inspecting.  A  complaint  may 
be  made  that  the  inspector  on  visiting  the  mine  always  asks  foi  the  su]>erintendent 
or  pit  boss.  There  are  two  reasons  wny  the  inspector  goes  to  the  superintendent  or 
pit  boss. 

In  the  first  place,  the  miner  does  not  wish  to  lose  a  day  or  so  of  work;  and  the 
second  reason  is  that  the  pit  boss  is  a  responsible  party  for  aU  defects  in  the  working 
of  the  mine  and  is  the  proper  person  for  the  inspector  to  give  instructions  and  ofden 
to  relative  to  ventilation  and  timbering  at  any  point  that  the  inspector  thinks  needs 
regiilating. 

But  what  would  materially  assist  the  inspector  in  the  performance  of  his  doty 
wonld  be  for  the  miners  or  workmen  to  adopt  a  system  of  reporting  the  condition 
of  the  mine  to  the  inspector.  This  plan  would  probably  result  in  a  material  benefit 
to  the  workingmen  and  could  result  in  no  injury  to  those  concerned  who  intended 
to  comply  with  the  law,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  compel  those  who  are  caie- 
less  to  do  their  duty. 

Some  of  the  workmen  say  that  they  are  afiraid  to  complain  to  the  inspector  for 
fear  of  being  discharged;  but  this  should  not  be  allowed.  The  inspector  has  a 
right  to  question  the  workmen,  and  they  should  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  Air- 
nish  information  required  by  the  inspector. 

In  many  instances  the  inspector  has  found  the  miners  working  in  their  rooms  and 
other  working  places  without  having  them  well  timbered,  and  when  ordered  to  tim- 
ber their  places  the  miner  invariably  wants  to  load  a  oar  or  two  more  of  coal  befai<a 
timbering,  and  in  many  instances  while  loading  the  coal  the  roof  falls  upon  him, 
either  causing  a  fatal  or  non-fatal  accident.  This  delay  in  timbering,  in  a  large 
measure,  accounts  for  the  number  of  accidents  of  a  fotal  and  non«llstal  CAaraoter« 
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INSTRUCTIONS  AND  RULES. 

The  following  are  the  instrnctions  and  mlee  ODder  which  the  Cerrilloe  Coal  Bail- 
road  Company  mines  are  to  be  governed,  and  all  fire  bosses  will  observe  the  same : 

First.  Do  not  remain  off  of  duty  without  giving  the  foreman  due  notice,  so  that  he 
can  put  a  man  in  vonr  place. 

Second.  On  beginning  your  shift's  work,  your  regular  daily  route  will  be:  Com- 
mencing at  mouth  of  slope,  travel  to  £ftce,  and  return  from  lower  entry  in  slope  to 
the  upper  entry  in  same,  making  a  regular  travel  in  all  air  courses,  and  examine  all 
places,  including  abandoned  as  well  as  working  places^  in  each  entry,  with  Davy 
safetv  lamps,  or  such  other  improved  lamps  as  may  be  in  use  at  the  time. 

Third.  Ii  vou  find  the  brattice  or  canvas  shot  down  or  damaged,  repair  it  at  once, 
so  as  to  conduct  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings  as  soon  as  possible,  and  report 
in  every  instance  where  canvas  is  shot  down  to  the  foreman. 

Fourth.  Report  in  writing  all  places  where  gas  is  found;  also  verbally  to  foreman. 

Fifth.  If  air  courses  are  oostructed  in  any  way  by  water  or  rock,  etc.,  report  same 
in  writingand  verbaUv  to  foreman,  that  he  may  remedy  it  at  once. 

Sixth.  Where  roof  of  air  course  is  bad,  and  looks  dangerous  and  should  be  timbered 
or  taken  down,  report  same  daily  in  writing  and  verbiuly  to  foreman. 

Seventh.  Do  not  allow  any  man  to  go  into  his  place  with  a  naked  light  where 
standing  gas  is  found  or  being  generate  freely.  Give  him  a  locked  safety  lamp  and 
instruct  him  to  use  it  instead  of  a  naked  light  until  further  advised  by  you.  Any 
person  that  you  find  disobeying  this  rule,  report  same  to  foreman  at  onoe,  and  the 
miner  so  disobeying  will  be  discharged  from  the  employment  of  the  company. 

Eighth.  If  you  should  find  a  large  quantity  of  gas  at  anytime  in  the  mine  between 
shifts,  report  same  at  once  to  foreman,  and  do  not  allow  the  men  to  go  forward  on 
the  slope  farther  down  than  lamp  house,  and  the  foreman  will  know  from  your 
report  now  to  instruct  further. 

Ninth.  Quantities  of  gas  found  in  places  on  account  of  brattice  or  canvas  shot 
down  should  always  be  removed  by  the  fire  boss  and  not  allow  the  men  to  enter  the 
place  under  any  consideration  until  the  gas  is  removed. 

Tenth.  Instruct  men  who  are  working  with  safety  lamps  to  brush  all  gas  from  their 
places  before  flrinflr  shots. 

Eleventh.  Any  fire  found  in  the  mine  frt>m  shot  firing  or  otherwise  must  be  put 
out  promptly,  and  call  for  assistance  from  any  point  if  you  are  unable  to  extingmsh 
it  yourself. 

Twelfth.  Examine  and  clean  all  safetv  lamps  thoroushly  after  each  shift's  use 
and  do  not  allow  any  defective  lamps  to  be  taken  from  the  lamp  house. 

Thirteenth.  Any  lamps  that  are  damaged  by  any  person  using  them,  or  if  they 
finl  to  return  them  after  the  expiration  of  each  shift,  report  same  to  foreman  and 
damages  will  be  charged  asainst  them. 

Fourteenth.  Report  all  places  to  foreman  where  you  think  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
flow  of  air  traveling  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  gases. 

Fifteenth.  Travel  the  main  return-air  ways  daily  without  fail,  and  see  that  same 
are  in  perfect  condition. 

Sixteenth.  Put  the  danger  mark  (X  X)  at  the  entrance  of  all  places  that  contain 
any  standing  gas. 

BULKS  GOVERNING  TUB  CERRIIX08  COAL   RAIUtOAD  COMPANY  MINE  FANS. 

First.  The  fireman  will  attend  to  the  fans  when  the  engineers  are  off  duty. 

Second.  The  engineer  when  on  duty  will  have  full  charge  of  the  fukB  and  see  that 
they  are  properly  attended  to. 

Third.  On  commencing  the  shift's  work  visit  the  fans  and  see  whether  they  are  in 
good  order  or  not. 

Fourth.  If  you  find  any  of  the  fans  in  bad  order  notify  the  master  mechanic  at 
once. 

Fifth.  Do  not  stop  the  fan  for  any  slight  adjustment  while  men  are  in  the  mine. 

Sixth.  If  either  fan  should  get  out  of  order,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  it,  dose 
the  trapdoor  near  the  fisn  immediately  after  stopping  the  fan,  and  open  trapdoor 
immediately  when  the  fon  is  started  up  again. 

Seventh.  Notify  the  foreman  before  you  stop  either  or  both  of  the  fans. 

Eiffhth.  Do  not  stop  both  fans  at  one  time  while  men  are  in  the  mine  unless  you 
see  that  they  will  be  totally  destroyed  by  continuing  to  run  them,  and  not  then  until 
you  notify  the  foreman  to  set  the  men  out  of  the  mine. 

Ninth.  If  a  sudden  breaKdown  should  take  place,  or  you  should  find  one  of  the 
Ikns  stopped,  notify  the  foreman  at  onoe;  then  close  the  trapdoor  and  notify  the 
master  mechanic. 

Tenth.  In  case  of  breakdown  occurring  to  either  of  the  fans  and  the  master 
mechanic  is  not  close  at  hand,  the  engineer  and  fireman  must  do  everything  within 
their  i>ower  to  get  the  fan  in  operation  again  as  soon  as  possible. 
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EleTenth.  Fans  are  to  be  kept  speeded  as  per  yerbal  instmctiooB  given  to  yim 
from  time  to  time  by  the  master  roeohanio  or  saperintendent. 

TwelfUi.  Visit  the  fan  every  hour  and  notice  if  all  the  working  parts  are  in  good 
order. 

Thirteenth.  Notice  the  speed  of  the  fan  every  thirty  roinntes. 

Fonrteenth.  If  anything  occurs  to  the  boilers  or  steam-pipe  connections,  or  if  a 
snfflcient  quantity  of  steam  can  not  be  kept  np  for  both  fans  and  hoisting  plant, 
stop  hoisting  till  such  time  as  you  can  recover  and  maintain  the  usual  preesare  of 
steam. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Deeming  the  present  law  governing  the  mining  industry  in  the  Territories  as  inad»- 
^nate,  especially  in  mines  generating  fire  damp,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  suggeatioiu 
in  the  way  of  amendments  thereto,  as  I  have  suggested  and  recommended  in  my 
previous  reports. 

First.  That  the  owner  or  operator  of  each  and  every  ooal  mine  employing  ten  or 
more  men  should  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  the  workings 
of  such  coal  mine  on  a  scale  not  exceeding  100  feet  to  1  inch,  showing  the  bearinna 
and  distances  of  the  workings  and  the  general  inclinations  of  the  strata,  or  any  mate- 
rial deflections  iu  such  workings,  and  the  boundary  lines  of  such  coal  mines,  whieh 
shall  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  inspector  at  the  office  of  said  mine  in  the  eonnty 
where  such  mine  is  located,  and  shall  also  furnish  a  true  copy  of  such  map  or  plan 
to  the  inspector  of  coal  mines,  to  be  filed  in  his  office;  and  said  owner  or  agent  uiall 
be  caused  to  make,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  January  and  July  of  each  and  every 
year,  a  statement  showing  the  workings  of  the  coal  mine  or  mines.  If  the  agent  or 
owner  of  any  coal  mine  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  or  for  any  cause  fail  for  the  period 
of  one  month  after  the  time  described  to  furnish  said  map  or  plan  as  above  required, 
or  if  the  inspector  should  find  or  have  reason  to  believe  the  map  or  plan  was  inade- 
quate in  any  material  part,  he  be  authorized  to  cause  a  correct  map  or  plan  of  the 
actual  workings  of  such  coal  mine,  said  map  or  plan  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner  thereof. 

Second.  The  owner  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine,  whether  shaft,  slope,  or  drift,  shall 
provide  and  maintain  for  every  such  mine  an  amount  of  ventilation  not  less  than  150 
cubic  feet  (where  fire  damp  is  known  to  exist)  per  minute  for  each  and  every  person 
employed  in  said  mine,  also  an  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  500  cubic  feet 
per  minute  for  each  mule  or  horse  used  in  such  mine,  which  shall  be  distributed 
throughout  the  mine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and  expel 
the  noxious  and  poisonous  gases  from  each  and  every  working  place  in  the  mine. 
Break  throughs  or  air  ways  should  be  driven  at  least  every  60  feet,  or  closer  if  deemed 
necessarv  by  the  inspector,  and  an  air  way  or  break  through  be  made  at  the  face  of 
each  and  every  abandoned  room  or  entry.  All  break  throughs,  except  those  last 
named,  near  the  working  face  of  the  mine,  shall  be  closed  up  and  made  air-tight  by 
brattice,  trapdoor,  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  current  of  air  in  circulation  in  the  mine 
may  sweep  to  the  interior  of  the  mine,  where  the  persons  employed  in  such  mine  axe 
at  work. 

Third.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  abandonment  of  any  working  face  in  the 
mine  all  tracks,  ties,  and  other  material,  if  anv,  should  be  taken  out,  and  all  entranoen 
and  approaches  to  that  particular  place  should  be  brattice<l  np  or  filled  in  with  "goaf," 
except  openings  for  ingress  and  egress  of  air,  and  iu  these  two  openings,  immediately 
in  the  openings  and  not  in  the  room  and  working  face,  danger  signals  should  be 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  an  intruder  could  not  avoid  seeing  them. 

Fourth.  All  mines  to  be  provided  with  artificial  means  of  ventilation  necessary  to 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  such  as  fanning  or  suction  fans,  exhaust  steam, 
furnaces,  or  other  contrivances  of  such  capacity  and  power  as  to  produce  and  main- 
tain an  abundant  supply  of  air;  but  in  case  a  fhmaoe  shall  be  used  for  ventilating 
purposes  it  shall  be  built  in  sucn  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire 
to  any  part  of  the  works  by  lining  the  upcast  with  incombustible  material  for  a 
snfflcient  distance  up  fh>m  said  fbmace.    All  mines  generating  fire  damp  shall  be 
kept  dear  of  standing  gas,  and  every  working  place  shall  be  carefully  examined 
every  morning  with  a  safety  lamp  bv  a  competent  person  or  persona  before  anv  of 
the  employees  are  allowed  to  enter  the  mine,  and  the  persons  making  such  examina- 
tions shall  mark  on  the  face  of  the  workings  the  day  of  the  month  and  report  the 
condition  of  the  mine  at  or  near  the  pit  top  to  the  superintendent  or  pit  boas;  and 
in  all  the  mines,  whether  they  generate  fire  damp  or  not,  the  doors  used  in  assisting 
or  directing  the  ventilation  of  uie  mine  shall  be  so  hung  and  acyusted  that  they  wifi 
shut  up  of  their  own  accord  and  can  not  stand  open.    The  owner  or  agent  shall 
employ  a  practical  and  competent  overseer,  to  be  called  a  mining  boss,  who  shall 
keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  ventilatincr  apparatus  and  the  air  ways,  travelinff 
ways,  pumps,  timber,  and  drainage;  also  shall  see  that  as  the  miners  advance  tmr 
excavations  aU  loose  coal,  slate,  and  rock  overhead  are  carefully  aeoured  agminat 
fiftUing  in  on  the  traveling  way,  and  that  snfflcient  props  and  oaps  of  smtablo 
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leii|(th  and  size  are  furnished  for  the  places  where  thej  onght  to  be  used  and  placed 
in  the  working  places  of  the  miners.  Snoh  person  should  measure  the  ventilation 
at  least  three  times  per  week  at  the  inlet  and  outlet,  and  also  near  the  face  of  all 
entries.  A  record,  on  properlv  printed  blanks,  should  be  kept  of  such  measurements, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  week  the  mine  inspector  should  be  mailed  a  copy  of  said  air 
measurements. 

Fifth.  The  mining  boss,  or  other  competent  person,  should  make  dai]jin8i>ectlons 
of  all  ropes,  chains,  cages,  and  other  hoisting  apparatus,  guides,  and  shaft  timbers, 
and  make  a  record  of  such  dailj  inspection  in  a  book  kept  in  the  office  of  such  mine 
for  that  purpose.  The  mine  boss  enonld  keep  a  daily  record  of  any  defect  in  the 
yentilating  appliances  and  any  standing  gas  that  may  be  found  in  the  mine,  desig- 
nating the  entry  or  room  in  which  the  gas  has  been  found.  The  record  of  the  afore- 
said inspection  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  mine 
inspector. 

Sixth.  I  fiirther  recommend  that  bore  holes  be  kept  in  advance  of  the  face  of  each 
and  every  working  place,  and,  if  necessary,  on  both  sides  when  driving  toward  an 
abandoned  mine  or  part  of  a  mine  suspected  to  contain  inflammable  gnises  or  to  be 
inundated  with  water,  said  bore  holes  to  be  kept  at  least  80  feet  in  Mvance  of  the 
workings. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  W.  Flbmikg, 
Uwited  State§  Coal  Mine  Inspector  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 


LAWS  GOVERNING  THE  WORKINGS  OF  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepreeentativee  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
in  Congreee  aeiemhled.  That  in  each  organized  and  unorganized  Territory  of  tne  United 
States  wherein  are  located  coal  mines,  the  aggregate  annual  output  of  which  shall 
be  in  excess  of  one  thousand  tons  per  annum,  the  President  shall  appoint  a  mine 
inspector,  who  shall  hold  office  untu  bis  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  Such 
inspector  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  give  bond  to  the 
United  States  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithftil  dis- 
cbarge of  his  duties. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  mine  inspector  under 
section  one  of  this  act  who  is  not  either  a  practical  miner  or  mining  engineer  and 
who  has  not  been  a  resident  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Territory  for  which  he 
shall  be  appointed ;  and  no  person  who  shall  act  as  land  agent,  manager  or  agent  of 
any  mine,  or  as  mining  engineer,  or  to  be  interested  in  operating  any  mine  in  such 
Territory,  shall  be  at  the  same  time  an  inspector  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  mine  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act  to 
make  careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  mine  operated  in  snch  Territor^r, 
and  to  report  at  least  annuallv  upon  the  condition  of  each  coal  mine  in  said  Terri- 
tory with  reference  to  the  appliances  for  safety  of  the  miners,  the  number  of  air  or 
?eDtilating  shafts,  the  number  of  shafts  or  slopes  for  ingress  or  egress,  the  character 
ind  condition  of  the  machinery  for  ventilating  such  mines,  and  the  Quantity  of  air 
supplied  to  the  same.  Such  report  shall  be  made  to  the  governor  or  the  Territory 
in  which  snch  mines  are  located  and  a  duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  in  case  of  an  unorganized  Territory  directly  to  the  Secretai7  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  case  the  said  mine  inspector  shall  report  that  any  coal  mine  is  not 
properly  constructed  or  not  furnished  with  reasonable  and  proper  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  snfety  of  the  miners  and  other  employees.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  governor  of  snch  organized  Territory,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  give  notice  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  coal  mine  that  the  said 
mine  is  unsafe  and  notify  them  in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe,  and  require 
them  to  fhmish  or  provide  such  additional  machinery,  slopi*s,  entries,  means  of 
escape,  ventilation,  or  other  appliances  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  miners  and 
other  employees  within  a  period  to  be  in  said  notice  named,  and  if  the  same  be  not 
fhmished  as  required  in  said  notice,  it  shall  be  unlawful  after  the  time  fixed  in  such 
notice  for  the  said  owners  or  managers  to  operate  said  mine. 

Sec.  5.  That  in  all  coal  mines  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  the  owners 
or  managers  shall  provide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  other  outlets,  separated  by 
natural  strata  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  tifty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which 
shafts,  slopes,  or  outlets  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  shall  always  be  avail- 
able to  the  persons  employed  in  said  mine.  And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal 
mine  to  be  so  provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  report  of 
snch  facts,  and  thereupon  notice  shall  issue,  as  provided  in  sec.  4  of  this  act,  and 
with  the  same  force  ana  effect. 

Sbc.  6.  That  the  owners  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
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feet  or  more  shall  provide  an  adequate  anumnt  of  ventUation  of  not  lees  than  fifty- 
fiye  cnbic  feet  of  pore  air  per  second,  or  thirty-thMe  hundred  onhio  feet  per  minate^ 
for  everv  fift^  men  at  work  in  said  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  nmn- 
her,  which  air  shall  hv  proper  appliances  or  machinery  he  £oieed  throo^h  such  nune 
US  the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place,  so  as  to  dilnte  and  render  harmless  and 
expel  therefrom  the  noxioos  or  poisonous  gases,  and  all  workings  shall  be  kept  dear 
of  standing  gas. 

Sbc.  7.  That  any  mine  owner  or  manager  who  shall  continue  to  operate  a  mbM 
after  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  named  in  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  4  of  this  act,  phall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeauor,  and  shall  he  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  no  case  shall  a  ftimace  shaft  be  used  or  for  the  purpose  of  this  ael 
be  deemed  an  escape  shaft. 

Sec.  9.  That  escape  shafts  shall  be  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  passage  hereof,  unless  tiie 
time  shall  be  extended  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  said  time  be 
extended  to  exceed  one  vear  ftom  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  a  metal-speaking  tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or 
slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  oases,  so  that  conversation  can  be  carried  on  throng 
the  same. 

8bc.  11.  That  an  improved  safety  catch  shall  be  provided  and  sufficient  oover 
overhead  on  every  carriage  used  m  lowering  or  hoisting  persons.  And  the  mine 
inspector  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  the  adequacy  and  sa&ty  of  all  such  hoisting 
apparatus. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  under- 
ground workings  of  any  mine.  And  no  father  or  other  person  shall  misrepresent  the 
age  of  anybody  so  employed.  Any  person  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  13.  That  only  experienced  and  competent  and  sober  men  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  hoisting  apparatus  or  engines.  And  the  maximum  number  of  persons  w^ho 
may  ascend  or  descend  upon  any  cage  or  hoisting  apparatus  shall  be  determined  by 
the  mine  inspector. 

Sec.  14.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inspector  to  enter  and  inspect  any  ooal 
mine  in  his  district  and  the  work  and  the  maohinenr  belonging  thereto  at  all  reason- 
able times,  but  so  as  not  to  impede  or  obstruct  the  workings  of  the  mine ;  and  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  mine,  works,  and  machinery,  and  the  ventilation 
and  mode  of  lighting  the  same,  and  into  all  matters  and  things  connected  with  or 
relating  to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  same,  and  especially 
to  make  inquiry  whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with;  and  the 
owner  or  agent  is  hereby  reauired  to  furnish  means  necessary  for  such  entry,  inspec- 
tion, examination,  and  inquiry,  of  which  the  said  inspector  shall  make  an  entry  in 
the  record  of  his  office,  noting  the  time  and  material  circumstances  of  the  inspec- 
tion. 

Sec.  15.  That  in  all  cases  of  fatal  accident  a  full  report  thereof  shall  be  made  by 
the  mine  owner  or  manager  to  the  mine  inspector,  sai<l  report  to  be  in  writing  and 
made  within  ten  days  after  such  death  shall  nave  occurred. 

Sec.  16.  That  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  owner  or  man- 
ager of  any  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the  notice  of  the 
governor  of  such  Territory  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  given  in  pursuance  of 


retary  of  the  Interior,  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the  further  operatiou  of  said 
mine  until  such  requirements  are  complied  with,  and  in  order  to  obtain  such  iiguic* 
tion  no  bond  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  17.  That  whenever  the  terms  **  owner  or  manager"  are  used  in  this  act  the 
same  shall  include  lessees  or  other  persons  controlling  the  operation  of  any  mine. 
And  in  case  of  violations  of  this  act  oy  any  corporation,  the  managing  officers  and 
superintendents,  and  other  managing  agents  of  such  corporation,  shall  be  personally 
liable  and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  the  act  for  owners  and  managers. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  mine  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  each  receive  e 
salary  of  two  thousand  per  annum  ana  their  actual  traveling  expenses  when  engaged 
in  their  duties. 

Sec.  19.  That  whenever  any  organized  Territory  shall  make  or  has  made  provisiona 
by  law  for  the  safe  operations  of  mines  within  such  Territory,  and  the  governor  of 
such  Territory  shall  certify  said  fact  with  a  copv  of  said  law  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  then  and  thereafter  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  no  longer  be  in  force  in 
such  organized  Territory,  but  in  lieu  thereof  the  statute  of  such  Tenitory  shall  be 
operative  in  lieu  of  thisact. 

Approved  March  3, 1891. 
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district 

D.  Grants  pending  on  survey  in  New 

Mexico  district 

B.  Cases  on  appeal  fhmi  New  Mexioo 

district 

F.  Grants  confirmed,  but  ooaflrmatiao 

not  yet  final 

Beoapitulation  of 

University  at  AiDuouerque 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Vegetables,  production  of 

Water  reeervoirs,  for  irrigating  pnrpoaea, 

Wp*antsof  land  for 
Oman's  Board  of  Trade 

Wool  industry 
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